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WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tux situation in Tonquin remains unchanged, 
but although nothing definitive with regard to 
the negotiations between France and China is 
announced, the prospect of a peaceful solution 
has unquestionably improved. The cause of 
this growing assurance is doubtless to be sought 
in the fact that public opiniun recognises the 
entire absence of any valid casws belli. The 
arrangement concluded between M. Bourrée and 
the T’sung-li Yamén—though not endorsed by 
the Cabinet at Paris—taken in conjunction with 
the semi-official manifesto recently published in 


habited by lawless tribes, and it is a rcasonable 
inference that she will be willing to surrender 
the neutral zone for the sake of avoiding a war 
which must be disastrous and might mean the 
dismemberment—of the “‘mummy empire.” If 
this is really her mood, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that it is, an appeal to arms can 
only be the alternative of exceedingly bungling 
diplomacy. M. Tricou has a much easier task to 
perform that was formerly supposed, and under 
the circumstances his success is not impossible. 
Meanwhile, we are not likely to hear anything of 
moment until the result of M. Kergaradec’s 
Mission to the Court of Hué is known. It ap- 
pears that the envoy’s instructions are to notify 
the Indo-Chinese monarch that since he cannot 
keep order in Tonquin, France feels constrained 
to undertake the task for him. He has only to 
abstain from opposition and keep his mandarins 
at their posts until the cmissaries of the new re- 
public have established themselves definitively 
in the country. He will further be required to 
sign a protucol recognizing a French pro- 
tectorate over the whole of Annam and the 
tight of France to impose customs duties and 
taxes. In return for thus effacing himself, he is 
to be guaranteed the integrity of his dominions 
and a third of the revenues, approximately. The 
financiers of Paris calculate that with skilful 
management they will be able to collect nearly 
7 millions of dollars per annum, one-third of 
which will be devoted to the expenses of ad- 
ministration, one-third to public works, and the 
residue to pension the King. Of course the alter- 
native to all this arrangement is war, with a view 
to which contingency General Bouct is concen- 
trating troops at Hanoi. Probably by this time 
he has from four to five thousand men under 
his command and three batteries of artillery, but 
under no circumstances is it likely that any ex- 
tensive operations will be undertaken during the 
heat of mid-summer. If China means to be 
troublesome she will have plenty of time to push 
her forces southward, and she requires time, for 
apart from her natural lack of promptitude, the 
nature of the country on her southern frontier is 
said to be very unfavorable to the passage of 
troops. Public sympathy is not with France in 
this business. Some of her writers profess to 
think that the source of Chinese oppositiun is to 


the Shanghai journals, shows plainly that Chinalbe sought in German and English counsels, but 


has absolutely nothing to fight about. She has 
virtually declared her willingness to surrender 
her so-called suzerain rights over Annam, for 
the sake of interposing between herself and 


France's proposed acquisition a neutral zone in- commerce would be benefited by the establishment 


-a war between China and France would scarcely 


be more disastrous to the Middle Kingdom than 
to English and German interests in the Far East. 
The plain truth is that, however civilization and 
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of French rule on the Fleuve Rouge, national 
morality would suffer severely by such a conjunc- 
ture. M.Challemel Lacour has virtually confess- 
ed that the reverses of 1871, compel France ‘‘to 
make her influence feltamong distant populations, 
which have been misled as to her situation.” 
This is perhaps an cntirely erroncous statement 
of motives, but it obtains pretty general credence, 
and the public may be pardoned if they fail to 
applaud the spectacle of a great Power seeking to 
recover its lost laurels in conquests that may entail 
disgrace but cannot possibly confer renown. 





Tur Financial estimates for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1884, have been published. They 
put the total revenue at yew 75,606,059, against 
66,814,122 last year, the increase—y'en 8,791,937 
—being derived from an augmentation of the 
(axes on patent medicines, exchanges (rice and 
stock), tobacco, and saké. The whole of the in- 
crement is devoted to military preparations, a 
supplementary war fund, and public works. The 
paper money in circulation, independent of that 
issued by the National Banks, is shown as 
98,290,352 yen against 105,639,238 in 1882. 
The revenue and expenditure balance. 


Tue illness of His Excellency Iwakura does not 
mend. Much anxicty is felt on his account, 
and special equiries for his health are daily 
made by His Majesty the Mikado. 


A numour has been circulated to the effect that 
China's extensive military preparations, though 
ostensibly intended for the protection of Ton- 
quin, are in reality destined to be emoloved 
against Japan. Improbable as the idea seems, 
it is not entirely beyond the range of possibility. 
Li Hung-chang’s patience is known to have been 
tried almost beyond endurance by a succession 
of real or imaginary insults to which his country 
has been subjected, and should his negotiations 
with France result in anything resembling fresh 
humiliation and consequent disgrace to himself, 
the pis aller of 2 sudden descent upon Riukiu 
might present unduc attractions. China’s chances 
of ultimate success in a campaign beyond her 
borders are excecdingly small. If she succeeded 
in landing an army in the Okinawa Prefecture, 
to be driven out again with ignominy would be 
its fate. We do not for a moment believe that 
she will attempt anything so rash, but it is plain 
that Japan has felt uneasy about her designs for 
some time. Thus, among other preparations, 
we hear of increased coast-defences—including 
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the restoration of the forts at Shimonoscki— 
which are to be placed under the charge of a 
French engineer. China and Japan have nothing 
to fight about, but it cannot safely be said that 
that is their best reason for not fighting. 


Tue appointment of Sir Harry Parkes to repre- 
sent Her Majesty at Pcking, and that of the 
Honorable F. R. Plunkett to succeed him in 
Japan, are now officially announced. The date 
of Sir Harry's departure for his new post is 
sull uncertain, but it is probable that he will 
not delay it longer than necessary, as_ his 
presence at Peking is universally desired in the 
interests of peace. The high reputation which 
Mr. Plunkett earned during his previous term 
of service in this country renders his appoint- 
ment exceedingly popular, though the community 
feel that in Sir Harry Parkes they lose a Minister 
whose place can never be entirely filled. 





Tue site of the offices of the Prefecture which 
were distroyed by fire last year, have been sold 
fora sum of yen 67,707. The extent of the 
lot is 2,480 /subo, so the price obtained is only 
27% yen per ésubo, which is considerably less 
than the market value of land in that neighbour- 
hood. The purchasers are an association of 
silk merchants who propose to employ the 
ground as the site for a central market and con- 
ditioning house. We learn, however, that they 
have no intention of commencing operations yet, 
but have secured the land of the Kencho be- 
cause such a lot is not likely to come into the 
market again. 





It is stated that the sums contributed for the 
construction of the Empcror’s new Palace amount 
to 300,000 yen, besides large presents of wood, 
stone, and other building materials. The style 
of the main building does not appear to have been 
definitely determined as yet, some conservative 
members of the Government stoutly supporting 
the adoption of Japanese designs. We confess 
that this difficulty of sclection scems a little un- 
accountable. The Japanese style of architecture 
has many picturesque features, but it is not 
suited to an European style of living. Had the 
Court adhered to Japanese costumes and customs, 
then indeed to follow an European plan in 
building and furnishing the Palace would be 
somewhat incongruous, but the conditions being 
as they are, one is disposed to think that there 
ought to be no hesitation. Presumably, too, His 
Majesty will have more than one Palace, in 
which case conservatism might be conciliated by 
constructing the second on purely Japanese lines. 





A VIOLEXT storm, causing considerable damage, 
is reported to have visited the province of Higo, 
Kiushiu, on the 30th ultimo. From the south 
and cast exceedingly heavy rains are also reported. 
These were expericnced to some extent in the 
Tokiye district on the 4th and 5th instant. 


Mr. TaxanasHt, Consul for Japan at New York, 
has been nominated Commissioner for this 
country to the Boston Exhibition, and the 
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Government has granted a sum of $10,000 to] ‘‘ every inch “a man and shrinks from nothing 


defray expenses, 


Tut Koreans appear to be turning to Japan for 
assistance to exploit their mines. A Korean 
ofticial, charged with the superintendence of 
mining industries, recently visited Nagasaki and 
engaged there a number of Japanese mincrs 
for service in the peninsula. Something trust- 
worthy ought soon to be known about the 
mincral resources of the Hermit Kingdom. Any 
expression of doubt as to their abundance scems 
to be resented by some of the Shanghai jour- 
nalists as a personal libel, but it is a little 
difficult to persuade oneself that no disappoint- 
ment is in store for marvel-mongers in this 
instance. Korea had once an art reputation 
based in part upon her bronzes, but it does not 
appear that her workmen, though borrowing 
their ideas in general without much compunction 
from China, followed the latter's example in 
employing the precious metals for bronze com- 
positions or external decoration. That peculiarly 
beautiful compound known as Shunteh, or 
Sentoku, bronze, which is said to have been 
originally the result of an accidental melting of 
gold, copper, and silver ornaments, dates back 
nearly 500 years, and there does not seem to be 
any reason why imitations of it should not have 
been produced in Korea as well as in Japan. 
Such, however, was not the case, so far as we 
know, and the same may be said of the far older 
device of inlaying with gold and silver. History 
docs not furnish many instances of countries 
where the precious metals, though abundantly 
procurable, found little if any employment at the 
hands of a tolerably refined civilization. Against 
this, however, must be set the continual export 
of gold dust from Korea to Japan, a fact which 
proves, as has becn sapiently observed, that 
there is some gold in the country. Considering 
the doubts which exist as to Japanese mineral 
resources, we ought not, perhaps, to be suprised 
that everything connected with the same subject 
in Korea is still completely ra nudrbus. 


AN enterprising Japanese, Mr. Asai Toshichi, 
has engaged troops of Japanese dancing girls— 
SO, at any rate, his announcement says—to play 
the celebrated piece known as the “ Chiushin- 
gura, or the Forty-seven Ronin,” at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in Yokohama. The scheme is a novel 
one for two reasons; first, that no Japanese 
theatrical company has ever performed in 
this settlement before, and second, that the 
notion of converting dancing girls ‘into act- 
resses is entirely at variance with Japanese 
stage traditions. Troops of female actresses do 
exist in Japan, and their performances are 
sometimes of a high order, but they are, never- 
theless, regarded by their own peopie as a 
very second rate substitute for the real thing. 
Strange to say, the Japanese find it much less 
incongruous and unbecoming that a man should 
act a woman’s part than that a woman should 
act a man’s. Judged by Western canons of 
decency, they are right, for when a Japanese 
woman takes a man’s part on the boards she is 
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that is considered appropriate to the stern sex. 
But, on the other hand, her theatrical training, 
though even more severe than that of her male 
confrére, does not enable her to personify a 
man with anything like the wonderful fidelity of 
representation which her own sex reccives at the 
hands of male actors. In this, doubtless, the 
secret of her comparative failure is to be found. 
A foreign audicnce, however, will be less ex- 
acting, and we shall not be surprised to find that 
Mr. Asai’s venture proves a marked success. 


Dx. A. Geerts, Sanitary Adviser to His Im- 
perial Majesty's Liome Department, has addressed 
to the local press, a letter contradicting some 
statements embodied in the recently published 
Trade Report of Her Majesty's Consul for 
Kanagawa. These statements were two: first, 
that ‘the standard of purity sought to be im- 
posed upon imported drugs, medicines, and 
chemicals at the Government Laboratories is too 
high when compared with that in force in most 
other countries, and manufacturers find it diffi- 
cult to mcet the Government requirements in 
this respect;~ second, that owing to the long 
delay in examining and passing such articles, 
the foreign importer in subjected to a heavy loss 
in charges and interest. Dr. Geerts denies the 
latter statement altogether, pointing out that 
though delay sometimes occurs, it is unavoid- 
able, as chemical analyses cannot be performed 
in a minute; while of the former he effectually 
disposes by explaining that pending the com- 
pilation of .a Japanese pharmacopeeia the 
standards imposed at the Government Labora- 
tories are those of the countries from whence 
the goods under examination have been 
exported, or where they were produced. It 
is to be observed that the Consul's statements 
are avowedly embodiments of complaints made 
to him, and in no sense a distinct assertion 
of fact. Before, however, admitting such com- 
plaints into an official document, some reference 
to the Government Laboratories would surely 
have been not less just than judicious. 








NOTES. 





It is stated that the Japanese troops will be with- 
drawn from Korea during the course of this 
month, and their places taken by policemen. 
The treaty, it will be remembered, provided 
that the troops should remain for one year 
certain, and that at the expiration of that time 
their withdrawal should be at the discretion of 
the Japanese Envoy. If the latter has decided 
that they can be removed, it may be presumed 
that the step involves no risk, but we find it very 
difficult to believe that the state of Korea war- 
rants such a proceeding. Many considerations 
cannot fail to present themselves to those upon 
whom the responsibility of the decision devolves. 
There would naturally be an anxiety to save 
Korea as far as possible from the humiliation to 
which Japan herself was Jong subjected by the 
presence of a large body of foreign troops upon 
her soil. There weuld also be a scarcely less 
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efficient desire on the part of the Tokiyo Govern- 
ment to escape from a position which after all 
can only be construed as an attempt to establish 
commercial relations under the ocgis of bullets 
and bayonets ; and there would finally be a very 
proper reluctance to establish a precedent which, 
if followed by other Powers, might convert the 
Korean Capital into a barrack for alien troops. 
Whatever may be said or written, the fact re- 
mains that to Japanese influence and example 
must be attributed not alone Korea's emergence 
from seclusion, but also everything of liberality 
or good faith she has exhibited in her 
foreign relations. It would be an_ unfortun- 
ate scquel to all this if Korea's new treaty 
friends, on coming to establish their Lega- 
tions at Soul, found that of Japan guarded by 
500 Japanese soldiers. T'rom every point of 
view, therefore, it is most desirable that the 
troops should be withdrawn, though we had 
scarcely hoped that the step would be deemed 
feasible. There was always a danger of colli- 
sion between the Japanese guards and the Chi- 
nese braves, who, if half of what we hear be 
true, have by no means earned for themselves a 
high reputation among the law-abiding citizens 
of the Korean Capital. We shall be curious to 
see whether China follows Japan's example in 
this matter. Possibly some mutual understand- 
ing has been arrived at, for it is difficult to see 
how the Japanese Legation can dispense with a 
guard so long as the Government of Peking 
thinks the peninsula sufficiently unsettled to 
warrant the retention of a large Chinese garrison 
at Sdul. 





We should probably be filled with amazement 
and indignation if the Japanese residents of 
Yokohama were to address to the Consular 
Board a remonstrance against the foreign systein 
of firing salutes with big guns whenever officials 
of consequence visit a ship or make their ap- 
pearance on public occasions. The Japanese, 
however, might justly urge that such a practice 
is eminently calculated to disturb peaceful folk 
and to shatter the nerves of delicate individuals ; 
that a weak and offensively-smelling imitation of 
thunder is anything but a civilized fashion of 
polite greeting ; that it would be much cheaper 
and far more musical to hang on the mainmast 
of every ship an enormous bell or gong which 
could be violently struck when a deafening din 
is desired; that a still more sensible device 
would be to train the men on watch to hoot or 
yellin unison nine, thirteen, seventeen, or twenty- 
one times according to the rank of the gentleman 
whose honour is at stake, and that finally such 
fashions not being recognized in Japan or pro- 
vided for in the treaties, are open to valid objec- 
tion. It is unnecessary to predict what sort of 
reception such a remonstrance would reccive at 
our hands, or might have received had Japan 
herself been sufficiently well advised to reject 
the barbarisms, while adopting the refinements, 
of our civilization. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
to analyse the difference between firing salutes 
at sea and on shore. We do both ourselves. 
True the latter performance is generally confined 








Council that according to an existing agreement even 
the highest foreign officials do not receive salutes, and 
it is requested by him to oblige the community by 
stopping the firing altogether. 


to parade grounds, but there are places, as for 
example Yokohama and Hongkong, where the 


parade groundsare surrounded by private houses. 
Salutes are also fired in barracks, when there 
happens to be a battery there, and we have very 
little doubt that the guns in the saluting battery 
at Hongkong used to cause the good people of 
that place, Chinese and foreigners alike, a great 
deal of annoyance in old times. But we never 
heard that anyone complained, and we can 
easily imagine how much satisfaction he would 
have obtained had he been so rash. It is to 
be hoped that people are at least sufficiently en- 
lightened to refrain from remonstrating against 
things sanctioned by Her Majesty's Regulations 
and Britishcustom. Chinese custom is a horse of 
another colour. In the Middle Kingdom there 
obtains an insane rule that the soldicrs on 
guard at the residence of an Imperial Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief shall fire 
a certain number of blank cartridges with small 
arms when the great man enters or leaves his 
residence. Nothing can be more barbarous 
and grotesque. If the thing were done with 
big guns mounted in a battery or on board 
ship and capable of making a real row, it would 
be refined, polite, and proper. But small arms, 
and for a Chinese dignitary, and fired by 
Chinese scldiers! it is a pestilential burlesque. 
Therefore when the body-guard of His Excel- 
lency Li Hung-chang attempted the other day to 
indulge in such uncivilized practices in Shang- 
hai, the foreign residents could not do Icss than 
offer a stout objection. The Grand Secretary, 
though belonging to a nation where such 
comedies constitute a part of sober every-day 
life, showed himself remarkably amenable to 
reason. He ordered his soldiers to fire no 
more small arms after sunset, that is to say 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. But of course such 
a half-hearted concession to the laws of civiliza- 
tion was resolutely rejected. The Chairman of 
the Municipal Council, declining all compro- 
mise, addressed the following spirited letter to 


the Senior Consul :— 
Shanghai, 7th June, 1883. 

Sia,—t hive the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
-our letter of 6th inst., intimiting that by order of the 

aoutai, the Mixed Court Magistrate hid called on you 
and requested you to inform me that the soldiers in 
attendance on H.E. Li Hung-ching had received orders 
not to fire any more guns between 7 ses and 7 a.m., 
and that he at same time apologized for the disturb- 
ances that tuok place on the afternoon of the sth inst. 

From this I infer that the firing will not be discon- 
tinued between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., but as 
the firing of guns in the streets of the Settlement, even 
during the day, is not only contrary to the Regulations, 
but likely to cause accidents and lead to further dis- 
turbances, the Council are desirous that you should 
communicate with the proper authonities with the view 
to having the firing discontinued altogether, and have 
requested me to write to you to that effect. 

I have the b-nuur to be, 
i &c., &e. 

The Taotai, a timid man, whose conversion to 
sounder principles the Shanghai residents have 
still to accomplish, declined to forward this 
communication, and the Senior Consul accord- 
ingly adilresseA [.i Hung-chang direct. Here 
is the Grand Secretary's answer :— 

Shanghai, 14th June. 

Str, —I hid the honour to receive your letter re- 
girding the gun-firing which is a custom observed at 
the residence of an Imperial Chinese Emissary. 

It is stated by the Chairman of the Municipal 
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I am of opinion that the (foreign) settlement, lying 
within the frontiers of the Chinese Empire, is not to be 


compared to a foreign place, and that J am at liberty 


to act as I please in this respect. : 

But as the salutes at my entering or leaving my 
residence are unimportant, and as I have now to fear 
that the community will be disturbed—which creates 
an uneasy feeling in me—I most willingly agree with 
the wishes of the community, and I shall give ordcrs to 
have the salutes discontinued altogether. 


I have, etc., Card of Li Husxe-cuane. 

It appears from this lettcr that Shanghai does 
not allow any nationals to employ gunpowder 
greetings within the confines of the Settlement. 
‘Even the highest foreign officials do not re- 
ceive salutes.” If Li Hung-chang were not so 
very polite we might suspect him of sarcasm. 
As it is, we can only say that the sooner all the 
world follows Shanghai's example, the better. 


We rcad that the Central Post Bureau is en- 
gaged in establishing seventy-one branch-offices 
throughout the Empire : that twenty-seven have 
been already completed, and that the remainder 
will be finished before next September, when the 
accounts for the 16th fiscal year of Meiji close. 
The Post Office has accomplished a great deal 
in Japan and its organization does much credit 
tothe country. The delivery of letters at present 
in all the chief towns leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Indeed, it would seem that the whole 
service is inspired with a desire to do well, and 
that from the Pust-master-General down to the 
letter-carrier, who drags his little cart up hill and 
down hill at break-neck speed, there is a general 
consciousness of being under the eye of the 
public, and a prevailing anxicty to accomplish 
something worthy of Young Japan. None the 
less it would be idle to pretend that there is not 
room for improvement. For though the people 
who live on the main postal routes have nothing 
to complain of, the case is different with those 
in more remote districts. Thus while a letter 
posted in Fujisawa at noon is delivered in Tokiyo 
the same evening, a letter posted at Yenoshima, 
which is only an hour's walk from Fujisawa, 
takes sixty hours to reach the capital. This is 
a little out of due proportion. Possibly it will 
be one of the matters mended by the seventy- 
one branch-offices mentioned above. At all 
events it deserves looking after. 





Tue North China Herald writes thus :—~* We 
hear from the best sources, which are remote 
an! absolutely independent of each other, that 
the Chung-t'ang will not fight France. This is 
a plain statement which it is difficult to get over; 
for our sources of information are trustworthy, 
and we receive alm3st daily confirmation of the 
assurance. Yet military preparations are in 
active progress. Floating batteries are being 
hurrie:Ily constructed, troops are being mobilised, 
and the Viceroy is strengthening his position 
every day. There are whispers in the air of 
another policy, which is at present being kept in 
the background. It is sufficiently clear that if 
the Viceroy does not fight France, France will 
not fight him; and the armaments and munitions 
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of war with which His Excellency is now fortify- 
ing himself may then possibly be put to some 
other and very unexpected use.” There is nothing 
new about the suggestion this paragraph cm- 
bodies. Rumours of a similar nature have long 
been finding their way across the water. Indeed, 
it is no longer any secret that the real cause 
of Japan's increased taxation and additional 
armaments is to be sought in an uncasy feeling 
created by whispers of China’s hostile intentions. 
It is difficult to imagine such a picture as China 
impelled by a sudden vertigo to wreak armed 
revenge upon a neighbour whose chief fault is 
that she has distanced the Middle Kingdom in 
the race of progress. But stranger things than 
this have happened, and a nation cannot afford 
to entrust her safety to the keeping of pro- 
babilities. Si ors pacem, para bellum. 





Accornixc to M. Challemel Tacour's latest 
announcement—made, however, prior to the 
disaster at Hanoi—France’s present proceedings 
in Tonquin are simply ‘a demonstration to 
reassure the friends of the Republic and to 
coerce its adversaries into the performance 
of their duty.” Whether, so far, it has had 
either the former effect or the latter they can 
judge best who have read the story of Com- 
mandant Rivitre’s disastrous ‘“ march out” on 
the 1gth of May. But, in truth, M. Challemel 
Lacour must have felt quite sure of the temper 
of his audience when he spoke to the Chamber 
of Deputies in one breath of “the open and 
disguised attacks of the Annamites,” as well as 
of “‘ the terrible vengeance " which, in the event 
of France's retreat from Tonquin would be 
wreaked on the populations which had shown 
sympathy for the foreigners, while in the next he 
declared that there is ‘nothing to conquer in 
the country, where the only enemies France has 
are the Annamite functionaries and the Black 
Flags.” The possiblity that China might prove 
a: troublesome factor, he declined to contem- 
plate. She is not a military empire, he said, 
and “ it is not likely that her demonstrations will 
be more than platonic.” Such utterances, as 
these, whether well or ill-founded, are certainly 
not calculated to smooth the path of diplomacy. 
They are as nothing, however, when compared 
with some other passages in M. Challemel 
Lacour's speech. The plan to be pursued by 
France, he said, is ‘‘ to establish her forces at a 
certain number of points of the country which 
are the most populated, and in such a manner 
as shall place the permanency of her occupation 
beyond a doubt.” But, on the other hand, he 
explained that M. Bourrée had been recalled 
because the basis of his proposed treaty was in 
contradiction with the fundamental principle of 
French policy, the acknowledgment of the 
absolute independence of Annam.” Certainly a 
anew dictionary of diplomacy is required to 
reconcile these statements. An absolutely in- 
dependent country in the permanent military 
occupation of a foreign power is a miracle to 
which the world is still strange. Many persons 
will be sufficiently sceptical to doubt its pos- 
sibility, and many others will be disposed to 
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imagine that a second Tunisian farce is about | 


be acted in the Far East. At all events the 
solution of the difficulty does not promise to be 
so “prompt and facile ” as M. Chatlemel Lacour 
promised, neither is it reassuring to learn that 
France's resolution with regard to Tonquin has 
been “ strengthened by considerations of general 
policy.” So far as England is concerned, she 
can only gain by the peaceable extension of 
French influence ip Indo-China, but the methods 
of extension at present adopted might be 
amended with considerable advantage. 





Mr. A. R. Corqunoun, writing to the London 
Times on the subject of France and Tonquin, 
gives some interesting figures which show the 
real nature of M. Challemel-Lacour's policy in 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It appears from 
his statement that the value of the trade which 
France is so anxious to protect and extend only 
amounts to £800,009, and of this only 21.5 per 
cent. is carried—or possibly carried—by French 
vessels, while nearly 60 per cent. is carried in 
English bottoms. Mr. Colquhoun consequently 
infers, and gives other arguments in support of 
his inference, that France's real object is not 
commerce, but conquest: she wants to occupy 
in eastern Indo-China the same position that 
England occupies in Western. If this estimate 
be correct, endless complications present them- 
selves, and it is not impossible that the lever 
which is to overturn the Chinese empire found 
a fulcrum under the walls of Hanoi on the 19th 
of May. Mr. Colquhoun’s letter is as follows :— 


Sir,—According to the last Paris papers, alarm is 
being expressed by a certain section of the Press as to 
the result which French action in Tonquin may pro- 
duce. It is feared that both China and Annam may 
resist the occupation of Tonquin. The English public 
seems to regard the French procecdings with apathy 
and witha feeling of simple curiosity—as a matter con- 
cerning the French alone. No greater mistake could 
be made. Should the Irench insist upon carrying out 
the annextion of Tonquin, France must eventually, and 
within a short time, come into collision with China. 
The effect which such a war would have upon all 
foreign relations, missionary and social, as well as 
upon commerce—especially that of this country—is 
worthy of close examination. 

The ‘annual import and export trade of China 
amounts to close upon £100,000,000, more than half of 
which is carried by British vessels. The trade of 
France with the ports of China and Indo-China is 
trifling ; indeed, according to a statement made at the 
Académie des Sciences, it only amounted in 1831 to 
165.009 tons, while our trade with China alone 
amounts to 22,009,000 tons. In Saigon the British 
tonnage was 179,534 and the French 13,614, out of a 
total of 290,440, excluding the Messageries steamers, 
which do not affect in any considerable degree the 
commerce of Saigon. From the outcry made as to the 
necessity for the protection and extension of French 
commerce in Tonquin, one would be led to expect in 
Haiphong, the principil port, a great volume of trade 
and a marked preponderance of French commerce. 
Statistics tell us, however, that the value of the trade 
does not exceed £800,009, and of this no less than 35 
per cent. is carried by English vessels, 23.5 per cent. 
by Chinese (chiefly from Hongkong, and therefore 
British), and 20 per cent. by American, leaving only 
21.5 per cent. for other nationalitics. As the percent- 
age of French trade with Shanghai only amounts to 
3.64 per cent. of tonnage, and no French vessels call 
at Pakhoi, the port nearest to Haiphong, it is impro- 
bable that the Bresich proportion of the 21.5 per cent. 
above-mentioned is considerable. 

The fact is, as | pointed out some weeks ago in The 
Times, that the French action is not in the interests of 
trade extension, but to secure in Tonquin a northern 
base—Saigon being useless for the purpose, owing to 
the impracticability of the Mékong—tor the acquisition 
of the whole of Indo-China up to our eastern frontier 
in British Burmah, As yet the popular cry is merely 
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“‘& Tonquin,” but something more is intended by those 
who have the power todirect operations. M. Blancsube, 
the Deputy of Cochin-China, ts not the first Frenchman 
to indicate, though his language tells us with more 
directness than hitherto, what the French programme 
is, when he says :—‘ The mountains which separate 
the basin of the the Ménam from that of the Mékong 
divide this vast peninsula (of Indo-China) into two 
parts almost equal. All the western portion belongs, 
directly or indirectly, to England; the eastern portion 
must belong to France.” M. Blanscube proceeds to 
paint for his countrymen the touching picture of six 
millions of Tonquincse pining to give themselves and 
their fine country to France, and assures them in con- 
fident language thatethe idea of ‘‘ an armed expedition, 
a campaign, an adventure” is preposterous, and that 
the French have only literally to appear in Tonquin for 
the country to be theirs. 

There is a reverse to the medal, however. M. 
Dupuis, in the account of his adventurous exploration 
of the Songkoi, draws attention to the fact that the 
last Annamese town in Tonquin is Kouence, situated 
11§ miles below Lao-Kai, and that the country between 
these two places has remained independent of Annam 
ever since its conquest of Tonquin in 1802, although 
the mountain tribes inhabiting that region used to pay 
tribute to Tonquin before that year. It is worthy of 
notice that, though Garnier placed the boundary of 
Luang-Prabang, the northernmost Siamese tributary 
Shan State, on a line with the southern frontier of 
the Independent Shan States, De Carné, his poli- 
tical confrere, insisted that the territ of Luang. 
Prabang extended to Yinnan. It is evident that he 
desired it to be understood that the Shan country in 
the neighbourhood of the Songkoi, whose inhabitants 
are mentioned by Dupuis under the Shan names of 
Fai and Teen-Laos, belonged to the province of 
Luang-Prabang. Once established in Tonquin, the 
attempt of the French to open up the Songkoi will 
infallibly bring about disturbances among those tribes, 
which, no doubt, in time, will necessitate the occupa. 
tion of the basin of the Mékong, including the Inde. 

endent Shan States, as well as half of the kindom of 

iam lying south of these. This is the manner, there 
can be little doubt, in which the French programme 
for Indo-China is intended to be carried out. 

The French seem to think that the mountain tribes 
of the region lying between Tonquin and China are of 
the same physique and character as the Tonquinese, 
whom they can, no doubt, easily subdue. The history 
of China teaches us a different lesson, however. In 
1418 the Chinese took possession of Tonquin, but 
found it such a bed of thorns—not from the opposition 
er.countered from the inhabitants of the plains. but 
from the harassing attacks of the two millions of hill 
people, living to the west of Tonquin—that they 
withdrew after ten years’ occupation of that country 
and have never since attempted to subdue it, but have 
contented themselves with the tribute annually paid to 
China. 

An important step in the French project has already 
been taken in the commencement of the first section, 
from Saigon to Pnom-Penh, the capital of Cambodia, of 
the Mckong Valley Railway, which is intended to unite 
Yinnan and Tonquin with Erench Cochin-China. The 
occupation of Tonquin will be the second move in the 
game. It seems certain that the French will have not 
only an “ adventure’” but one of a character with a 
very serious side to it. The French will have not only 
Annam, but probably China, tu contend with in the 
first instance; and should they succeed in the occupation 
of Tonquin they will have between them and China 
a hirdy, brave, and unsubdued hill people, who will 
wage a never-ceasing guerilla warfare upon them. 

In the limited space of this letter I have indicated 
some of the important issues which are involved in the 
Tonquin expedition. I hope to bring the whole ques- 
tion of the interests of England and France in Indo- 
China fully before the public in the June number of 
one of the monthly reviews. 


THe information furnished by the correspondent 
of the S/andard in Madagascar conveys a new 
idea of Malagasy civilization. After toiling for a 
week up and down “rocky ridges covered with 
forests on the tops, which, running in seemingly 
endless successicn due north and south, and at 
right angles to the path, render penetration into 
the interior very difficult,” the correspondent 
came at lasttothe plateau of Imerina, the home 
of the Hovas, the ruling race of Madagascar. 
He describes the place as follows :—Around us 
were numerous villages clustering on the hill 
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slopes. There were no trees, only rolling veldt, 
like that peculiar to South Africa. Tut the 
villages were not mere collections of bamboo- 
built huts, such as those to which we had hitherto 
been accustomed in Madagascar. Strong and 
substantially built houses of brick they were, not 
lacking in pretensions to architectural design, 
and superior in comfort and appearance to those 
which many a village in Britain and Ireland can 
boast of. And here, too, the townships had 
each its detached building, trim and neat, whose 
style of architecture at once indicated the other 
chapel. There were, morcover, indications of 
missionary work in the land. As we passed 
through the streets we could hear the hum of 
children busy at their lessons, and singing 
sometimes the morning hymn so well-known in 
many an English school. There could be no 
question that, so far as outward appearance 
went, the people of Imerina had reached a 
high level of civilization, and seemed in little 
need of protection from any European State. 
The capital of the Hovas is thus described :— 
The people were clustering along the footpaths 
on their way to church, or sitting on the grass 
outside waiting for the service to begin, as they 
do in villages at home. The women, who ap- 
peared to be in the majority, wore white cotton 
gowns, often neatly embroidered, and white, or 
black and white, striped lambas thrown grace- 
fully over their shoulders. The men were clad 
also in cotton—white cotton pantaloons, cotton 
lambas, and straw hats, with broad black silk 
band. In the morning sun the play of colours 
over the landscape was peculiarly lovely. . . . 
It was difficult to imagine that this peaceful 
country, with its pretty cottages, its innumerable 
chapels whose bells were then calling the people 
to worship, and its troops of white-robed men 
and women answering the summons, was the 
barbarous Madagascar of twenty years ago. 
‘These reflections were somewhat rudely disturbed 
as our bearers entered the city. We had con- 
sidered we had done with bad roads, with 
boulders, and with yawning fissures. But 
all these we encountered as we made our 
way up the main thoroughfare of Antananarivo. 
But the appearance of a substantial stone 
church with its bell clanging, and a clock in 
the steeple indicating the hour, with hand- 
bills on the opposite walis announcing sales 
by auction, reassured us that we had, indecd, 
reached the centre of Malagasy civilization. 
All this does not tally well with the stories told 
by French writers, who represent the Hovas as 
veritable barbarians, rulers who murder their 
subjects wholesale, and replace lawful trial by 
ordeals of the most inhuman nature. The cor- 
respondent of the S/undard came to the con- 
clusion that Sakalavas and Hovas alike are 
determined to resist French aggression to the 
bitter end; and as the forces at Queen Rana- 
volo’s disposal amount to “ twenty thousand 
Well-drilled troops, partly armed with breech- 
loaders, besides a horde of fifty thousand spear- 
men,” he is of opinion that, to make any real 
impression, an expedition of from ten to twenty 
thousand men would be necessary. He further 
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adds that. ‘‘the bombarding of Tamatave peel t6 the French African possessions, which 
Mojanga would’ not seriously affect the Hovas, | practically cuts our own colony in twain, and 
but would merely have the effect of destroying | While Government officials have proceeded to 


foreign trade.” 
exactly what the Hovas desire. If so, the latest 
tclegrams announcing their failure to oppose 
the French Admiral may simply mean that they 
have retired into the interior and Jeft him to 
follow over the ‘endless succession of rocky 
ridges,” if he pleases. 





Mr. W. A. Woottry, late Acting Consul at 
Kobe during Mr. Aston’s absence in Korea, has 
taken his departure for Hakodate, to be Acting 
Consul at that port during the absence of Mr. 
Enslic who goes home on leave. 





We hear from Swatow that a sort of armistice 
has been declared for the present between the 
Mandarins and the German Vice-Consul. Ad- 
Vices as to further proceedings are daily awaited 
from Berlin, when the case will probably be 
resumed. The claim of Messrs. Dircks & Co., 
though not actively pressed at the present 
moment, still holds good, and we understand 
will shortly be re-argued in solemn conclave by 
representatives of both countries. 





Ix the peroration of his specch before the Cham- 
ber of Deputics on May 15th, M. Challemel 
Lacour said, and the statement was received 
with prolonged applause, that the operations in 
Tonquin are in accordance with the general 
policy of France. What that general policy 
is, we have no difficulty in divining, whether 
we look to Asia or to Africa for an explana- 
tion. In the former continent Tonquin, and 
in the latter, Madagascar and the Congo, 
seemed a very respectable list of outlets for 
that spirit of enterprise, which, as a French 
writer recently informed the world, has grown 
quite too large for European opportunities. 
Now, however, the list has to be supplemented 
by Bonny and Porto Novo. The first named 
place has been visited by the French frigate 
Voltigeur, whose commander tricd to induce 
the natives to enter into a treaty, and of the 
second, the following news is published :— 
The Commander of a French war-vessel in the 
Bight of Benin has been guilty of an act which 
may tend still further to aggravate the somewhat 
strained relations between this country and 
France. If there was any part of Western 
Africa which it might be thought the French 
annexation policy would leave untouched, it was 
the comparatively small extent of territory 
between the Gold Coast colony and Lagos. 
Yet into this tract French enterprise has pene- 
trated, and that, too, in a spirit rarcly to be 
found ina friendly nation. Near Porto Novo, 
and just outside our own possession of Badasry, 
a French force has landed and hoisted the 
tricolour. Judging from the report current at 
Cape Coast Castle, the specious pretext of a 
treaty with a savage potentate will be put 
forward in justification of this act of annexation. 
But our administration on the Gold Coast is 
little disposed to acquiesce in such an addition 
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Possibly that result may be}|Porto Novo to investigate the matter, her 


Majesty's ship Stork has been ordered to 
proceed from Cape Coast Castle to J-agos.” 
It is a little difficult to see what England has _ to 
complain of if Frenchmen choose to make tri- 
colour-hoisting expeditions to places which have 
hitherto escaped our own annexing mania. But 
that does not change the complexion of France's 
mood. She is apparently resolved to “ go for ” 
every spot on the surface of the earth capable of 
being employed as the basis of a colonial empire. 
Her conduct affords an interesting spectacle to 
onlookers, and one that ought to be particularly 
pleasing to Englishmen on account of the deli- 
cate flattery such imitation conveys. The only 
trouble is that the average Briton regards coloni- 
zation as a business of which England has ac- 
quire the monopoly by right of prescription, and 
the average Briton is neither a very reasonable 
nor a very docile subject. If he Icarns to think 
that Frenchmen are encroaching on his domain, 
his own encroachments in the past on the do- 
mains of other people will render him all the 
more intolerant. Itis nota perfectly reassuring 
outlook. 


REFERRING the other day toa suggestion by a 
Russian paper that Irish immigration to Russia 
should be encouraged, we hazarded the opinion 
that the law-abiding classes in the United States 
would not be heart-broken, if a crowd of their 
Irish co-nationals, headed by O'Donovan Rossa, 
would make a peaceful exodus to Siberia or some 
more congenial climate. The Spectator of the 
17th of May, analyzing respectable American 
opinion upon the Irish conspiritors domiciled 
and harbored in the States, fully bears out our 
conjecture. It is clear, says the London weekly, 
that the procecdings of the Dynamitcurs are ex- 
citing the anger of Americans. ‘The: Pennsyl- 
vanians have a terrible experience of Irish secret 
societies, the struggle with the Molly Maguires 
having been carried on the mining district of 
their own State, and consequently the State 
Senate has passed a Bill prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of explosives under severe penal- 
ties. It has been sent down to the Lower House. 
General Grant, also, who represents an immense 
party, has made a speech directly menacing the 
Irish. He condemns ‘adopted citizens of the 
Union’ for refusing to fcel the obligations placed 
upon them by their citizenship, and for claiming 
immunities not accorded to the native born, who, 
it must not be forgotten, by the latest census 
constitute 82 per cent. of the population of the 
Union. The greater journals are all favourable 
to extradition if murder is proved, and even 
General Butler, who has been elected Governor of 
Massachusetts by the Irish vote only, asks that 
the immigration of paupers shall be stopped. 
He does not venture in the face of public feeling 
to demand that the use of dynamite against the 
forcign friends of the Union shall be deemed 
praiseworthy, or even be protected. It is stated 
that the party of violence are convinced that they 
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have traitors in their midst, and are profoundly 
alarmed by the intimate knowledge which the 
British Government possesses of their plots. 
They suspect treachery, probably with justice, in 
very high quarters in their organisation.” A 
correspondent in America of the Western Daily 
News confirms the two last sentences of the 
above quotation, and affirms that the Chief traitor 
is the arch villain and plotter, O'Donovan Rossa 
himsc'f ! 


AccorpinG to the Oficial Gaselfe, the Mining 
Bureau at Kamaishi was closed on the 3oth 
ultimo. The Kamaishi Mines have been a sad 
bungle, and we can well understand that the 
authorities feel disposed to abandon an enter- 
prise which has cost so much and returned so 
little. But it is difficult to think that the scheme 
offers no prospect of profitable development. 
There is wisdom in a resolve not to throw good 
money after bad, and if it has been definitively 
ascertained that nothing can be made of the 
mines, then indeed to leave them alone altogether 
is the most sensible course. But foreign ex- 
perts have given it as their opinion that the 
trouble had its source rather in the method of 
Carrying out the project than in its original con- 
ception, and the public will scarcely be persuaded 
to believe that no method exists of recovering 
at least a fraction of the heavy sums which have 
been expendend in the prefecture of Iwate. 





Figures are sometimes startling, especially 
when they refer to matters which in them- 
selves have no rational connection with arith- 
metic. Who would think of calculating, for 
example, how much young ladies in Japan 
spend in making cherries of their lips? ‘I'he 
driest statistician in the universe could scarcely 
be accused of conceiving such a problem 
at the first blush. Nevertheless it is a pro- 
blem of some importance, for if the Fiyu 
Shimbun may be credited, the yearly manu- 
facture of rouge (beni) at Saikiyo and Osaka 
reaches a value of no less than 8 million yen. 
Is it posssible to imagine money more utterly 
and hopelessly wasted? Nothing spoils the pret- 
tiness of the fair sex in Japan except their 
lavish use of den and oshiros, and they are not 
likely to mend their ways seeing that a brisk 
demand for this same rouge has sprung up in 
foreign countries. It has not yet appeared that 
Mrs. Spoopendyke uses cosmetics. When she 
begins to do so, Mr. S. will have a good many 
sweet things to say. 


What an outcry there would be from the foreign 
press in this neighbourhood if such a piece of 
legislation were enacted in Imperial Japan as has 
just been enacted in Republican France. For, at 
least, if Zhe Zimes’ correspondent in Paris is 
right, the Government of M. Jules Ferry has 
proposed an exceptionally severe law on sedi- 
tious displays. To take part in an outdoor demon- 
stration is made punishable with six month's 
imprisonment; while the sale, exhibition, or 
wearing of seditious emblems, the singing of 
seditious songs, or the utterance of seditious crics 
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will bring upon the offender from a fortnight's 


‘vicinity of public parks, and that if the example 


to two years’ imprisonment. The offenders are,; thus furnished were followed at Uveno, the 
it is true, to be tried by a jury; but that is not] result would be a success, financially and other- 


much security in France. It is, probably neces- 
sary to prohibit mass ‘‘ demonstrations,” as, 
owing to the traditions of Paris, they are apt to 
end in a rush upon the Legislature or the Muni- 
cipality, but songs, crics, and emblems might 
surely be let alone, or punished with fines only. 
At Icast that is the general opinion of English- 
men. ‘lhe subject is hardly worth mentioning 
here, except as it might some time or other fur- 
nish an item for comment in the context of 
comparative legislation. 


It is stated that seven cases of cholera have 
Occurred in a village called Nakamura, in 
Sagami- province, Kanagawa prefecture. Naka- 
mura is a small village in the neighborhood of 
Ashi-no-yu (Hakone), a most unlikely place 
for the disease to break out. It appears, also, 
that no news of any such fact has reached the 
offices of the Prefecture, so that on the whole 
the rumour is probably false. We learn, how- 
ever, on good authority that two cases were 
Officially reported a few days ago as having 
occurred in Odawara, but the disease does not 
appear to be spreading. 


Ix H.B.M. Court on the 5th inst. His Honour de- 
livered judgment in the case of Hirose Sima ». 
Blakeway, which was in favour of the plaintiff, 
whowas awarded 1,000 yen damages. No costs, 
however, were allowed, as His Honour remarked 
that although the defendant was wrong in law, 
he had evidently acted in good faith all through 
the transaction. His Honour paid a high com- 
pliment to the counsel engaged in the case for 
the manner in which its intricacies had been 
laid before the Court. 


Tue new building on the East of the Hibiya 
Parade-ground in Tokiyo, euphemistically known 
as the Reception Hall (Sef/ai Kan), but genc- 
rally supposed to be nothing more or less than 
an Official club, is to be opened, it is said, on 
the 19th instant. The Hall is a very handsome 
construction, in foreign style, and forms an 
imposing addition to the various buildings which 
are gradually springing up in that neighbourhood. 


Tue Maharajah of Johore, accompanied by the 
Honorable P. Le Poer Trench, returned from 
Nikkwo on Thursday afterncon. The party 
were most unfortunate in their weather, and in 
consequence shortened their tip. We believe 
that His Highness’ stay in Japan will not be 
extended beyond the 15th instant. 


Ir is rumoured that the Kiyodo Keiba Kwaisha 
(Union Race Club) has applied to the Govern- 
ment for permission to make a race course 
round the Shinobadzu Lake in Uyeno Park. 
The suggestion is said to have emanated from 
General Ida, formerly His Majesty the Mikado’s 
Representative in France, who pointed out that 
in Europe race-courses are gencrally in the 
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wise. We trust, however, that the scheme will 
find favour with the Government; for, though 
Gencral Ida's idea about the position of European 
race-courses does not accord with our own 
recollections, Shinobadzu no Ike offers unique 
advantages for such a purpose. 


THE Official Gacelfe (Kampo) has madc its 
appearance. It is a well printed journal of 16 
pages, filled chiefly with official notifications, 
rules, announcements, &c. The first number 
contains also a resumé of foreign news, and an 
article on agriculture and manufacture. 


Oxe of the most brilliant chapters in Justin 
McCarthy's History of Our Ou'n Times is that 
which contains the story of the lorcha Arrow 
and the Canton complications of 1846-47. But 
it owes half its brilliancy to the glitter of errors. 
The Speech from the Throne on February 3rd, 
1857, spoke of “insults to the British flag, and 
infractions of treaty rights, committed by the local 
Chinese authoritics at Canton, and a pertina- 
cicus refusal of redress.” Of these acts of 
violence, insults and infractions of treaty rights, 
Mr. McCarthy says that “the single victim was 
the lorcha Arrow.” Had he, a member of 
parliament and a historian, taken the trouble to 
consult the blue books relating to the period of 
which he wrote, he would have found a despatch 
from Admiral Sir Michael Seymour containing 
these words:—‘‘I concurred with Sir John 
Bowring that this was a fitting opportunity for 
requiring the fulfillment of long-evaded treaty 
obligations.” According, then, to the principal 
officials on the spot, the rrow complication 
was only an incident; only an opportunity for 
asserting violated rights : according to Mr. Justin 
McCarthy it was the sole and solitagy question at 
issue. Setting so much store, however, by the 
lorcha Arrow, Mr. McCarthy might at least have 
learned its story correctly. Even this he found 
tootroublesome. Before hostilitics commenced, 
Governor Yeh, he tells us, sent back all the men 
taken from the Arrow. So true is this that one 
of the first acts of the British officials after the 
occupation of Canton was to institute a rigorous 
seach for the men Yeh had no/ sent back. They 
were never found, and to this day nothing is 
known of their fate. The historian then gocs 
on to explain that, if the British system of 
granting registers were permitted, ‘‘every pirate 
in the Canton River would have had nothing 
further to do than to hoist any old scrap of British 
bunting, and sail on defiant, under the very cyes 
of the Chinese authorities.” Mr. McCarthy's 
ideas on the subject of ships’ registers scem to 
be about as clear as those of Commissioner Ych. 
He forgets, apparently. that certain conditions 
had to be complied with by vessels secking 
registration in Hongkong; that such registration 
was distinctly provided for in the Supplemental 
Treaty of 1843; that the Arrow was owned by 
a British subject, and that, at the time of the 
outrage, her papers were in the British Consulate 
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at Canton. These are details to be sure, but 
they have their importance. We can very well 
imagine the sort of language Justin McCarthy 
would have used had he been an actor in the 
scenes he undertook to denounce. 


From the monthly circular of the Silk Association 
of America we learn that the imports of Raw 
Silk at the ports of New York and San Francisco 
for the month of May last, were 2,666 bales, 
valued at $1,488,700. The imports of Waste 
Silk and Pierced Cocoons for the same period at 
those ports were 71 packages, valucd at 834,650. 
The enormous extent of the Silk industry as well 
as its fluctuating character may be seen from the 
following figures, the value of silk manufactures 
imported into New York alone in the months of 
May during five years, namely : 1879, 1,352,389; 
1880, 1,910,531 ; 1881, 1,807,777; 1882, 
3,117,955; 1883, 1,681,988. Subjoined is a 
summary of entries of silk manufactures into the 
Empire City in May 1883 :—Entered for con- 
sumption, £847,900; entered for warehouse, 
$834,088; total value landed in New York, 
$1,681,988; withdrawn from warehouse, $340, 3733 
value placed on market, $1,188,273. 





Tue latest number of the M/aru Maru Chimbun 
has a cartoon ridiculing the difference which is 
reported to have occurred between Messrs. Ita- 
gaki and Goto, the principal figures in the 
Liberal party. The scene is a theatre, where 
a conjuror is performing before an astonished 
audience whose physiognomics are apparently 
designed to resemble those of the queer creatures 
that Rip Von Winkle saw in Sleepy Hollow. 
The “illusionist,” to use the modern jargon, 
is a tall, thin, lantern-jawed fellow, grinning 
horribly beneath his hawk-like nose. Standing 
erect upon the stage, he has just, as it seems, 
succecded in dividing himself through the 
abdomen by means of a huge sword, held at 
hilt and point by either hand. ‘The idea in- 
tended to be conveyed is that the upper part 
ot the body is Mr. Itagaki: the lower, his 
whilom colleague, Mr. Goto. The text accom- 
Panying the caricuture my be translated as 
follows :— 


Stage Manager—We have the honor to introduce a 


wholly new illusion! The performer has learned his 
art in Europe! 


Spectators—Indeed ! 
ormance we ever saw ! 


Meanwhile the band plays :—Zercn feren leke 
fetept! which can be rendered, “A picce of 


conjuring played off upon the Liberals!” 


& 
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In the same issue is another picture, one 
evidently intended to represent the trouble which 
has lately befallen the brokers on the Bourse. 
The idea delineated is a contest by night between 
Daitkoku (the God of Wealth) and Awminart 
(the Thunderbolt), the former divinity represent- 
ing the brokers, and the latter a notorious 
gambler of Yokohama. With the distorted 
features of a rapacious demon, Aam/nari has 
swooped upon and seized in harpy-like arms a 
plethoric money sack to which Daskoku, who is 
carrying it on his back, tenaciously clings. 


It is the most splendid per- 


Meanwhile dice, coins. and paper tokens are 
being scattered upon the ground through the 
open mouth of the bag which Aaminari pro- 
fesses to wish to tie up. The Dialogue between 
the two demons is as follows :— 


Broker—We work in the dark to make money ; but, 
you, Great Thunderbolt, burst in upon our privacy, and 


put us to much trouble and expense to conceal the 
matter. . 


Gambler—Pay me three hundred yen; and your 
secret is safe for me! 


The allusion is to a current story to the effect 
that, while some respectable brokers were engaged 
in exchange transactions or gambling in a tea- 
house, one of the local professional sharpers 
broke in upon their conference and extorted 
three hundred ye as the price of his silence. 
It is matter of commun report that the Stock- 
brokers are resorting to all kinds of subterfuges 
to avoid the regulation Bourse fees; and that, 
on the plea of conversation or convivial gather- 
ings, they meet in the streets or the tea-houses 
near the Exchange, in order to “ transact busi- 
ness “—otherwise to gamble in money or stocks. 





In the Independente of Macao, according to 
the China Mail, there is little news from that 
sleepy, fantan playing, and anomalous little 
settlement. ‘No news” is the normal state of 
affairs there, except when a tyhoon gives a tem- 
porary and unpleasant liveliness to the exile 
home of Camoens; and the Hongkong journal 
probably only mentions the negative fact as an 
introduction to the intelligence that the Jnde- 
pendente publishes some exacts from Lisbon 
papers, complaining very bitterly that the English 
nation, especially the English Parliament, allowed, 
without remonstrance, Mr. Jacob Bright to make, 
on the 3rd April, in the House of Commons, a 
speech which the Lisbon papers regard as most 
insulting to Portugal and her people. Mr. Jacob 
Bright should, the Lisbon papers think, have 
been called to order. An instance is given of a 
Portuguese orator having been called to order in 
the Chamber of Lisbon when he was making an 
attackuponEngland. Major Quillinan, attached 
to the Portuguese Legation in London, is said to 
have strongly repudiated Mr. Jaccb Bright's 
remarks in a Ietter addressed to an English 
paper. The fact is that on the date and in the 
august Assembly in question, Mr. Jacob Bright 
told the country some home truths on the subject 
of Portuguese rule in uncivilized countries that 
may well have proved unpalateable to the au- 
thorities and the press in Lisbon. The occasion 
was a motion by the speaker to the effect that, in 
the interests of civilization and commerce, it was 
not advisable that Her Majesty's Government 
should make any treaty sanctioning the annexa- 
tion by any Power of territories on or adjacent to 
the Congu. Mr. Bright then proceeded to show 
that Portugal should be the last country entrusted 
with the custody of the gate of that great river. 
The experience traders had of Portuguese in 
Africa was that the latter ought not to have 
“another yard of territory.” Under their man- 
agement, there were passports, papers, fines, and 
fees, “and you could hardly look at a bale of goods 
in the Custom House without paying a fee to 
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somebody.” Portuguese officials are, as a rule, of 
an infcrior order ; but beside this and other minor 
counts in Mr. Bright's indictment is the far graver 
one of a dircct stave trade to the West Indies. 
Apart from commerce, it was said, they would 
receive guarantces from Portugal respecting sla- 
very and the slave trade. He could not help think- 
ing that such guarantees would be a delusion. 
—(Hear.) He had an interview last Friday with 
Lord Mayo who had spent a great deal of time 
in South-West Africa, and he gave a very start- 
ling account of the way in which the Portuguese 
carried on the slave trade, particularly between 
Angora and the Island of St. Thomas. The 
slaves were carried out from the shore in lighters 
and then transferred to the Portuguese steam- 
ships and carried to St. Thomas, where the slaves 
were sold, the good-looking girls fetching a high 
price.” Lord E. Fitzmaurice, ‘‘with all his 
official responsibility,” as the Saturday Review 
says, was compelled to make the following ad- 
mission :— 

He would lay briefly before the House the statements made 
upon this painful subject by a leman whose name was 
familiar to many Honourable fembers. Mr. David Hop- 
kins, her Majesty’s Consul at Loanda, in a despatch, dated 
May 1st, 1877, to the Governor-General of An informed 


him of the abominable excesses practised by some Europeans 
on the Zaire. Mr. Hopkins especially denounced the assas- 
sination of about thirty negroes, including women and child- 
ren, who, having been more or less justifiably accused of 
having taken part in the burning of the properties belonging 
to the Portuguese subject, Manoel Joaquim Oliveira, were, 
by the latter's orders, and with the connivance of other 
Eurupeans and some natives, among the former being a 
Bnitish subject, bound hand and foot and thrown into the 
river, some of them at Boma and others at Port Lenba. As 
aclimax of monstrosity, the presumed accomplices or wit- 
nesses, the victims, as the y were called, were put to turture 
by him. According to the information of Mr. Hopkins, 
similar atrocitics were frequently perpetrated in the region 
under notice; and the same Consul specially named the 
Spanish subject José del Valle, better known as Don Pope, 
as the person who inflicted frequent cruelties on his black 
labourers, and who had even caused the death of some of 
them, whom he ordered to be drowned. Mr. Hopkins added 
that slavery was, in fact, reinstated on the Zaire; and that 
the black labourers in the service of Europeans were literally 
suld to these by the native chiefs. 


It may be said, with truth, that here, in the 
remote East. we have no concern with the cus- 
todianship of an African River; but those who 
know Macao as a colony, with its systems of 
finance, treatment of the natives, and general 
government, and those who remember the in- 
famies of the Macao coolie trade, will agree with 
us that Portugal is not the country to be trusted 
either for the purposcs of colonization or the 
protection of inferior races. 





Tue Nation reminds us that M. Laboulaye, a 
distinguished jurist, the news of whose death 
has recently been received, was first made 
known to the American, and indeed the British, 
lay public during the Civil war, as one of the few 
Writers of prominence in Europe who ventured 
to cspouse the American cause when its pros- 
pects looked very dark. His books and articles, 
as well as those of Count Gasparin, were re- 
ceived during that period in the Northern States 
with an cagerness and welcome of which 
the generation which has since grown up re- 
members nothing, and perhaps would, on look- 
ing at them now, find it difficult to understand, 
in spite of the undeniable ability of nearly every- 
thing he wrote. The truth is that his forte there 
lay mainly in his perspicacity, and reputation 
secured in this way docs not long survive 
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the realization of a man’s predictions—things 
secm, as Our contemporary remarks, so easy to 
foresee after they have come to pass. But his 
sagacity during the American war was really one 
of his highest titles to fame, in spite of the cx- 
cellence of his gencral literary work, for it was 
proof of statesmanship. He understood the 
conflict as very few of his countrymen did, and 
foresaw its issue as still fewer of them, or even 
Englishmen, did. Mr. Edouard Réné Lefebvre 
Laboulaye was seventy-two years old when he 
died. He first distinguished himself as a 
jurisconsult in 1839, when he published his work, 
since accepted everywhere as a standard autho- 
rity, on the “History of the Law relative to 
Landed Property in Europe,” which was crowned 
by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Letires. Among other of his publications, too 
numerousall tobe mentioned here, was his famous 
“ Inquiries into the Civil and Political Condition 
of Women from the time of the Romans to our 
Days,” crowned by the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. The deceased was a fre- 
quent and much regarded contributor to reviews 
and newspapers, and the author of some 
volumes of tales. He was an active as well as 
a theoretical politician ; but it is as a legist that 
he has made his fame. Indeed, as is apparent 
from references made to him in the essays by 
French jurists, now in course of translation in 
the Japan Weekly Mail, traces of his work 
may be found in the two new Criminal Codes of 
the Empire of Japan. 


Tux Lyons Express publishes the analysis of the 
Bourrée treaty—that treaty which Mr. Challemel- 
Lacour has rejected. It is not, says the Echo, 
the verbatim text of the instrument, but a résumé 
which the Express professes to have procured 
from a trustworthy source. The following are 
the principal provisions :— 

Art. 1.—The Chinese tomes will evacuate the territories 
that they have occupied in Tongking, and will return to the 
provinces of Yunnan and Kwangsi. The French Govern- 
se declare that it does not pursue in Tonking any 

Art. 2.—The navigation of the Red River shall be free. 

town of Laoki shall be sct a for the establishment 
and working of Chinese Custom Houses. 

Arst.3.—The two Governments charge themselves, each in 
its sphere of action, with ridding the country of the bands 
of malefactors that devastate it. In consequence, t 
trace a line of demarcation between the territories whic 
ill be submitted to the surveillance of the Chinese authori- 


Art. 4.—The line of demarcation once traced, the French 
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and Chinese Governments themselves to maintain the 
status quo thus established, and to protect Tonking against 
every enterprise from without. 


We are unaware whether any investigations are 
being made in the hospitals and elsewhere in 
Japan on the important, in these days of fre- 
quent accidents from misconception of signals, 
subject of color blindness. Many months ago, 
attention was directed to the matter, on the 
occasion, we believe, of a presumably good 
authority expressing a doubt that such an in- 
firmity existed or could exist among Japanese, 
as he presumed that it never manifests itself 
among black-eyed people. Then at least one 
case, occurring in a student of painting and 
so discovered, was vouched for by a Japanese 
gentleman, but no further discussion ensued. 
Notwithstanding, the subject is of grave import- 


ance here as clsewhere; and in the event of 
any medical men, Japancse or foreign, having 
devoted themsclves to its investigation, we 
presume they will not fail to be interested in 
a paper dealing with the phenomena of Dal- 
tonism, recently read before the Physical 
Society. The author, Mr. H. R. Troop, 
showed that the hypothesis of three funda- 
mental colour sensations was not the only one 
which satisfies the well-known equation of Max- 
well: X=vV+c¢C +4 U, where X is an un- 
known tint; V, vermillion ; C, chrome yellow ; 
U, ultramarine ; and 2, ¢, «, given qualities of 
the same. A recent case of colour blindness 
would indicate that there were two pairs of 
colour senses ; and the author gave reasons for 
adding a fifth sense, namely that for white. 
During the discussion which ensued, an in- 
stance was given of an engineer who coloured 
his plans with brown when he meant to use 
green, thus mistaking the two tints. Mr. Lewis 
Wright drew attention to the fact that his own 
eyes varied in their colour sense from day to 
day, especially if he felt out of sorts, and one 
eye differed from the other in its power of 
distinguishing colours. He recommended a 
study of these small variations as likely to throw 
light on colour blindness. Professor Clifton, 
President of the Society, stated that he found 
gteat differences in the fitness of his students 
for optical experiments, some being unable to 
distinguish tints which others can, and some 
being incapable of distinguishing colours one 
day which they can do on another. He con- 
sidered that only one in three students was fit 
for certain polarisation experiments. 


Saturpay the 2nd of June was what a San 
Francisco journal calls a “bonanza day” for the 
Federal Government. At the Custom-House in 
San Francisco the officials were kept busy 
receiving and counting the Customs revenue on 
the opium brought from China on the steamer 
City of Peking. Macondray & Co. alone paid 
in gold $100,654.16 on some 410 boxes, each 
containing forty-one pounds of the drug. A 
consignment of opium to S. L. Jones & Co., on 
the same vessel, owed duties amounting to about 
$160,000, and other consignees had about 
$12,000 more. The duty is $6 per pound. It 
would seem that the opium really belongs to 
Chinese merchants, as the duties are paid by 
them ; though, as they are not allowed by law to 
import opium, it is consigned to other firms. 


Anonc the telegraphic items reccived from San 
Francisco by the City of Rio de Faneiro, is 
one dated Guaymas, 12th June, announcing 
that “‘ quite a party from New York and Phila- 
delphia are expected here the coming week, 
with Con Cutler, who has sold his Nagasaki 
copper mine to them.” At first glance this 
statement is a little astounding. ‘‘ Con Cutler” 
is a name unknown in Nagasaki, where, further- 
more, there are no copper mines, and where, if 
such treasures did exist, neither Mr. Con Cutler, 
who is presumably an American, nor any other 
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foreigner could own them. The cnigma may 
be explained, however, when we know that 
Guaymas is a newly opened mining district in 
Southern California. The inference is that 
“Con” is a mining speculator, and that he has 
named onc of his ventures after the pretty and 
historic capital of Hizen. It is to be hoped that 
the appelation may bring good fortune to those 
concerned in the enterprise. 


Ir is stated that the number of sheep on the 
stock farm in Shimosa, under the direct super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, now amounts to 4,824 head. The 
farm would scem to getting on better than most 


persons suppose. 


Ture scamen from the ship Cyprus were 
brought up before H.B.M.’s Consul yesterday 
for having overstopped their leave. They made 
a rambling statement about not having money 
to pay boat hire to the ship, bad provisions, etc. 
His Honour said he believed they only wanted to 


‘get their discharge, and sentenced them to have 


four days’ pay stopped and to go on board at 
once, remarking that if they refused to return to 
duty the Captain would no doubt proceed against 
them as deserters, in which case he would have 
to inflict a more severe penalty. 


On the subject of the collision between the 
Breconshire and the light-ship Xaisho Maru, 
wherein the latter vessel was sunk on the night 
of the 16th-17th of May last, we read in the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun that Captain Fletcher, 
the pilot of the former, has been examined 
before a Board consisting of Captain G. E. O. 
Ramsay, President, and Lieut. T. H. James, 
R.N., and Mr. A. F. Macnab, Assessors. A 
decision, sanctioned by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, was delivered on the 25th 
ultimo to the following effect :— 


Taking into consideration the copy of the Breconshire's 
log, authenticated by H.B.M.’s Consul at Kobe, and the 
depositions of Mr. Fletcher and the captain of the light-ship 
and others, it is evident that Mr. Fletcher gave the 


to “‘ go ahead "’ immediately before and at the moment of 
striking the light. Indeed, after the captain had left the 
idge, he the steamer to be between the 


light-ship and the bar, he then acting for the captain. 
Although the accident was caused by his so heading the 
vessel, yet as a boat was then passing ahead from ngnht to 
left, he was compelled to put his helm a-port, and could not 
take the proper measures to avoid the light-ship. Further, 
it appears, from the depositions, that the weather was very 
thick and cloudy, rendering it impossible to see objects 
clearly at any distance. Considering all the circumstances 
the Pilot is acquitted, and his certi is returned to him 
with a caution to be more careful in future. 


So Far as we have been able to Jearn, the opening 
of the railway from Tokiyo to Takahashi is not 
likely to come off before the 2oth instant. The 
line is said to be completed, but some days will 
still be required to transfer the rolling stock 
from Shimbashi to the terminus at Uyeno. 





We beg to acknowledge the receipt from the 
Commissioner of the Imperial Mint of an 
English translation of the Coinage Regulations. 
A translation of these Regulations from the 
Japanese version appeared in the Japan Weekly 
«ail of the 2nd of June. 
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A FOREIGN LOAN FAR FAPAN. 
——-—__—_@—___—_— 
(64-,APER MONeY,” said Mirabeau, “is 
the nursery of tyranny, corruption 
and delusion, a veritable orgy of authority 
and delirium.” It is, indeed, tothe history 
of France that they should go for in- 
struction who imagine that tariffs, custom 
houses, official interference or any other 
partial palliatives can stave off the fatal 
effects of such a poison. What the bigotry 
of Louis XIV. and the shiftlessness of Louis 
XV could not do in nearly a century was 
accomplished in a few months by tamper- 
ing with the currency. French industry 
collapsed. “ Capitalists declined to em- 
bark their means in business, Enterprise 
received a mortal blow. Demand for 
labour was still further diminished. The 
business of France dwindled into a mere 
living from hand to month. With the 
masses of the people the purchase of every 
article of supply became a speculation, a 
speculation in which the professional 
speculator had an immense advantage over 
the buyer. Commerce was dead ; betting 
took its place.” 

Japan, too, has had her bitter experience. 
What dimensions her foreign commerce 
might have attained ere this but for the 
insuperable impediment of a fiat currency, 
it were profitless now to discuss. The 
past is beyond reach. The country has 
suffered severely. It has lost the greater 
part of its gold and silver, and finds itself 
at last reduced to employ paper tokens 
without any basis of intrinsic value ; finds 
itself imperatively required to be industri- 
ous, frugal, and economical, in face of an 
almost fatal obstacle to industry, frugality, 
and economy, an obstacle of which Webster 
has said that it “fosters the evil spirits of 
extravagance and speculation, and is the 
most effectual of all contrivances for 
cheating the labouring classes of mankind.” 

This evil of inconvertible paper has 
another troublesome feature : the period of 
its cure is also the period when the suffer- 
ing and distress it produces are most 
keenly felt. It may be compared to a 
sloughing sore which, while gradually 
draining away the vital forces of its victim, 
causes him sharpest pain when the cautery 
is applied. The anguish and terror which 
a country endures when inflated prices 
begin to be punctured, and pecuniary ob- 
ligations press with daily increasing weight, 
are matters of history. It was under the 
influence of these trials—trials ‘‘ which any 
man of plain sense might have antici- 
pated” *—that the American House of Re- 


presentatives in 1868 hastily rescinded the 
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Act of 1865 which had authorized the 
retirement of legal tenders: it was under 
the influence of these trials that, as the 
French “‘assignats poured from the Treasury 
in increasing volume, the cry of the scarcity 
of the circulating medium grew daily louder”’ 
—a cry soon to be followed by the terrible 
echo, “‘ Bread or Blood”’: it was under the 
influence of these trials that the resumption 
of specie payments in Great Britain was 
charged with a long succession of commer- 
cial disasters, with the deep and settled in- 
dustrial depression which characterized the 
years following 1819; and it is under the in- 
fluence of these trials that both native and 
foreign critics in Japan are advocating a 
step which, if hastily or rashly taken, 
will prove more mischievous than anything 
that has gone before. 


Among Japanese witers, the first, we 
believe, to recommend resumption by means 
of a foreign loan, has been the Fiji 
SAjmpo, ajournal whose utterances com- 
mend attention on account not less of 
its editor’s high reputation than of the 
wide-spread influence his opinions exercise. 
“ The ills resulting from the circulation of 
fiat currency have reached their climax,” 
says the $17: Shimpo: “our people have 
sunk into a despondent condition and are 
environed by commercial anomalies.” To 
continue such a system were little short of 
a “black crime.” The best thing the 
Government can do is to “borrow silver 
abroad and resume specie payments with- 
out delay.” 

This course has already been urged by 
foreign writers whose recommendations 
receive much weight from Italy’s recent 
example. Resort to a foreign loan for 
such a purpose may be called a modern 
expedient. It would not have been possible 
to France in 1796 or to England in 1819. 
Italy’s action is without precedent and its 
results have still to be determined. But, 
whatever they may be, the pregnant fact 
remains that one of the leading Powers of 
Europe, after mature deliberation and re- 
course to the best financial advice, has not 
hesitated to become dependent upon foreign 
aid for the purpose of redeeming its pro- 
missory notes. 

Assuming then—and the assumption is 
obviously justified—that such a proceeding 
is in no wise opposed to the principles of 
sound finance, let us reduce to comparable 
terms what Japan is asked to do by Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s school, and what she is under- 
stood to be in process of doing of her own 
motion. : 

In 1881, when Italian financiers believed 
that the moment had arrived for returning 
to specie payments, Italy's fiduciary cur- 
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rency amounted to g40 millions of francs, 
State issues, and 810 millions of Bank 
issues, or 1,750 millions in all. At that time 
the Treasury possessed 100 million francs 
in specie, which had been set aside from 
the Customs dues, and the metallic reserves 
of the note-issuing Banks amounted to 250 
millions. Thus, the specie immediately 
available was approximately one-fifth of 
the total note issues. Under these circum- 
stances the Minister of Finance was autho- 
rized to contract, before December 3rst, 
1882, a loan of 644 millions of francs, 400 
millions at least to be in gold. This loan 
having been successfully negotiated,’ the 
total specie resources of the Government 
on April 1st, 1883,—when resumption 
became an accomplished fact—, were 950 
millions against 1,750 millions of note 
issues, 

Now Japan's specie reserve may be set 
down to-day at twenty million dollars and 
her paper issues at 140 millions, the pro- 
portion being as 1 to 7. If then we accept 
the ratio practically established by Italian 
financiers, it would be necessary for the 
Government to borrow 56 millions of dol- 
lars. Since, however, the loan would take 
at least a year to negotiate, we may assume 
that in the interval the Treasury’s reserves 
would have increased by 5 or 6 millions, 
so that the sum to be borrowed would not 
exceed 50 millions. Let us suppose that 
Japan obtains this at 7 per cent. interest, 
and that she agrees to pay it back in 20 
years by regular annual instalments. The 
interest will; then, amount in the total to 
$36,750,000, and the mean of her yearly 
payments would be $4,337,500: six millions 
being the maximum and $3,675,000, the 
minimum. 


These figures, apart from the question 
of interest, may be regarded as a maxi- 
mum. America resumed specie payments 
on a much smaller margin. On the ist of 
January, 1879, the reserves of the Trea-. 
sury and of the National Banks in the 
United States amounted to 197 millions of 
dollars, while the fiduciary issues were 700 
millions. If this precedent be valid, Japan 
might undertake the task with 4o millions. 
But it must not be forgotten that in 1879 
the premium on gold in the United States 
had fallen to a merely nominal amount and 
that in Italy’s case it was only 11 per cent. 
In Japan the conditions of the problem are 
very different. 

Ultimately, then, onthe above hy pothe- 
sis, to resume specie payments by means 
of a foreign loan would cost Japan about 
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operation of resumption was spread over|modity. The Government, then collecting 


37 million dollars in interest alone, which 
she would save by leaving her paper as it is. 


Let us now examine the plan which the 
Government is understood to be pursuing. 
In the first place, according to the provi- 
sions of the new Banking Regulations, 
all the paper issues of the National Banks 
are be to exchanged for Treasury notes in 
the course of the next fifteen years. This 
operation will involve no fresh issues of 
Kinsatsu, so that it amounts virtually to a 
withdrawal of 35 millions (yen) from circula- 
tion. The bulk of the fiduciary currency 
will thus be reduced to .a total very little 
in excess of 100 millions, which is believed 
to represent the minimum required for 
commercial purposes. The annual reduc- 
tions under this head will be supplemented 
by further small withdrawals, provided for 
in the estimates. These, ‘however, do not 
deserve much attention, as the yearly 
appropriations on account of currency re- 
demption are now applied, not to the recall 
and destruction of Kinsatsu, but to the 
accumulation of a specie reserve. Of the 
methods employed to convert these appro- 
priations of paper into specie, it is un- 
necessary to speak at present. Suffice it 
to say that, having regard to the additional 
taxes recently imposed on saké, malt, 
tobacco and patent medicines, it is expected 
that the annual increments of the specie, 
reserve will amount to seven millions at 
least. Thus by 1887 the country will 
possess a specie reserve of more than 50 
millions and a paper issue of about 125 
millions. At these figures resumption will 
be possible without much risk. 


In comparing this scheme with that of a 
foreign loan, the first point that suggests 
itself is one of time. Industry and com- 
merce have suffered so much from the 
paper currency that the uation is naturally 
impatient for resumption. The writer in 
the Fiji Skimpo would have the Govern- 
ment proceed to the task without delay. 
Like many others who have discussed the 
subject, he seems to think that the passage 
from a fiat to a metallic currency may be 
effected in a few months. This is a 
strange misconception, more especially as 
the experience of the past year ought to 
have made men more or less familiar with 
the evils that are inseparable from a period 
of currency contraction. It cannot be too 
distinctly remembered that currency appre- 
ciation and a return to specie payments in- 
volve, in an inverse direction, all the 
inconveniences and disorders which attend 
currency depreciation. When the Bank 
of England finally resumed specie pay- 
ments in 1819, the nominal premium on 
gold was less than 4 per cent, and the 


three years, all reasonable precautions 
being taken to avoid disturbing the 
markets. Nevertheless the first effects of 
the measure were that the prices of the 
most important articles fell many degrees, 
bringing to distress, if not to ruin, large 
agricultural and manufacturing interests, 
while the burden of all fixed charges, 
private and public, was aggravated to an 
extent well nigh intolerable Doubtless 
other and independent causes assisted to 
accentuate the trouble, but the experiences 
of America and France combine with those 
of England to show that the utmost cir- 
cumspection is necessary in dealing with a 
nation’s currency. It may reasonably be 
doubted whether the Government of this 
country has not already overstepped the 
limits of prudence in reducing the bulk of 
the circulating media. 

Connected with the nature of Japan’s 
fiat currency there are considerations which 
must not be omitted in examining this ques- 
tion. Her currency is not “saturated” 
with specie, as it would be had the issue of 
paper tokens been confined to notes of 
large dimensions. Copper coins excepted, 
the money in daily use is entirely paper. 
Now experience has shown, as indeed 
reflection plainly indicates, that notes of 
small denominations are the last to be 
presented for redemption. Such notes are 
held principally by the poorer classes who 
have neither knowledge nor opportunity to 
avail themselves of the facilities offered for 
exchange.’ The national revenues, how- 
ever, would certainly be paid in paper if 
taxpayers found any sensible degree of 
economy in making use of it. And beyond 
question they would find it economical. 
For specie is of all commodities the slowest 
to follow a general movement of prices 
caused by the appreciation or depreciation 
of paper money. In other words, during the 
early years of resumption, the purchasing 
power of AKinsatsu would be less as regards 
specie than as regards any other com- 


(4) In this context it may be interesting to recall a of Six 
ames Graham's tract on Corn and C, , blished in 1836. 
* Whether we d private debts or public burdens, the effects 
of the measure of 1819 have to enact, that for every less sum 
owing a greater shall be paid; prices failing, but pecusiary 
engagements remaining undiminished, the farmer has no profit, 
the landlord no rent, the manufacturer no customer, the laborer no 
employment; a revolution of property and a derangement of the 
whole frame of society must necessarily ensue. . . . It has 
conferred on the fund-helder a benett to the extent of the 
depreciation of the money which he advanced; in many cases 
this is eqaal to §¢ per cent. But this rice of the fundlord is 
affected by ruin ot the landlord. Estates which have been held 
from generation to geaeration in ‘eame family are rapidly 
changing owners; and, as the country gentleman retires, the 
fund-holder advances. . . . Amidst the ruin farmer 
and the manufacturer, the distress of landlords, and the 
insurrections of a populace without bread and without employ- 
ment, one class flourished and was triumphant: the aa- 
nultant and the tax-eater rejoiced in the increased value of 
money ; in the sacrifice of productive industry to unproductive 
wealth, in the victory of the drones over the becs.”” 


(¢) When the Bank of England voluntarily undertook to redeem 
its paper in 1817, it confined its Operations at first to one and 
two-pound og The result was virtually nil. The amount of 
cash paid oi for redemption did not exceed £1,000,000. En- 
couraged by the result of this partial experiment, the Directors 
announced that they would pay gold for their notes of all deno- 
minations. The result was an immediate drain of more than 
£,009,000, and a bill restsaining further redemptien. 
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its revenues chiefly in paper, would be 
obliged to export every year a considerable 
sum in specie to meet its engagements 
abroad, and might soon find itself seriously 
embarrassed by the task. 

Whether a loan could be procured abroad 
on the terms mentioned above, or whether, 
indeed, it could be procured at all, is a ques- 
tion about which there will be differences 
of opinion. Japan’s financial engagements 
have hitherto been fulfilled with scrupulous 
regularity, and her credit ought to be at 
least as good to-day as it was five years ago. 
But it would be idle to deny that there has 
grown up of late an undefined mistrust of 
her capacities and prospects. Something 
of this’ must be ascribed to the same evil 
which lies at the root of all her troubles. 
Vacillation and mismanagement have 
injured her reputation not less than they 
have crippled her resources. Something 
of it is also to be ascribed to the harsh 
criticism of which she has recently been 
the victim. The commercial paralysis of 
late years has elicited from its foreign 
victims utterances which, though not inex- 
cusable, have unfortunately been calculated 
to aggravate the mischief they condemn. 
Those who, whether heedlessly or of 
design, spare so few pains to overthrow 
Japan's credit, to impugn the honesty of 
her rulers, and to disparage the efforts of 
her financiers, would do well to reflect 
that they are rendering it daily more difficult 
for her to emerge from the embarrassments 
into which, according to their showing, 
she has fallen. There seems, however, 
no valid reason to suppose that the money 
markets of the West are closed to her. 
She could probably get all the specie she 
wants on fairly easy terms, but it will be 
time enough for her to seek help abroad 
when she is quite convinced that the effort 
of resumption is not within the compass 
of her own unaided strength. 





HER MAFESTY’S NEW REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CHINA. 
+ 
J T was in thorough accord with the most 

honorable traditions of the British service 
that Sir THOMAS WADE should come for- 
ward to defend his absent colleague against 
the singularly unjust charges formulated by 
the Pall Afall Gasette. Accurate general 
statements are not to be expected in ephe- 
meral articles, but the inaccuracy of the 
Pall Mall Gasette is something quite out 
of the common order. To describe Sir 
HARRY PARKES as “an official who brought 
two wars on China a quarter of a century 
ago,” is to pass at once from the domain 
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of history into that of fiction. Sir THOMAS 
WabeE’s refutation of such an error might 
have been couched in much stronger terms. 
But if a sense of justice forbad him to keep 
silence, diplomatic instinct dictated the 
form of his speech. He felt, and the public 
will cordially endorse his sentiment, that 
the dead past may be suffered to bury its 
dead; that ‘‘the disaccords of former 
_years” consort ill with the altered condi- 
tions of the present. The chief features 
of the story he, therefore, leaves untouched, 
nor seeks to awaken any memories other 
than those essential to his immediate pur- 
pose. 

Sir THOMAS WADE, too, when he writes 
of these matters, is in a measure writing 
his own biography. The part he played in 
the Canton troubles of 1856-7 was at Icast 
as prominent and responsible as that 
playei by Sir HARRY PARKES. Indeed it 
is asingular and significant fact that the 
three principal actors on the early stage of 
China’s foreign relations, the three chief 
representatives of British policy, were 
gentlemen of whose conspicuously philan- 
thropic tendencies the world has agreed to 
entertain no doubt. That this is soin Sir 
THOMAS WADE’s case, it is unnecessary 
to remind those who have any knowledge 
of the local criticisms his official career 
evoked. Yet it was Mr. WADE who acted 
as Chinese Secretary all through the opera- 
tions that led to the Treaty of Tientsin in 
1858. He was senior to Mr. PARKES, had 
devoted a longer time to the study of Chi- 
nese, and. was altogether in a position 
which enabled him to exercise a greater 
influence on the councils of his chiefs. 
One need not be surprised, therefore, to 
find him speaking of the quarrel between 
England and China as “a question upon 
which opinion is greatly divided.”- To do 
more than note the fact would be in some 
sort to pass judgment on himself. Sir 
Joun Bowrinc, again, was the intimate 
friend and fellow-thinker of RICHARD 
CoBDEN. Even Justin MCCARTHY, who 
into his tale of the Chinese war has imported 
all the bias of a political partisan, could 
only say of Sir JOHN that “ nothing in all 
his previous habits of life, nothing in the 
associations and friendships by which he 
had long been surrounded, nothing in his 
Studies or his writings warranted any one 
in expecting that when placed in a re- 
sponsible position in China at a moment of 
great crisis, he would have taken on him 
to act a part which aroused such a con- 
troversy.” The truth is that had choice 
been possible, Sir JOHN BOWRING would 
have preferred any other course. To adopt 
the rdle he felt constrained to adopt, in- 
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volved a cruel dislocation of his most che- 
rished creeds and convictions. When he 
took the Oaths as Governor of Hongkong 
in April, 1854, he was all for the Chinese. 
Conciliation and patience, he thought, alone 
were needed to set matters right, to obtain 
rigid respect for treaty stipulations which 


The lorcha Arrow would scarcely have 
found a place in the pages of history had 
its fate come up for discussion at any other 
period of English home politics. But 
chance has a considerable share in deter- 
mining what figures shall occupy the fore- 
ground of “the eternal Jandscape of the 


had been persistently violated for twelve past.” The lorcha Arrow was destined 


years. When he requested Admiral SEy- 
MOUR, on the 22nd of October, 1856, to 
seize the defences of the city of Canton, he 
was still at heart the same Sir JOHN 
BoOwRING: still anxious to treat the Chinese 
kindly ; to humour their caprices and coax 
them out of their conservatism. But his 
convictions were never calculated to survive 
collision with such a phenomenal com- 
pound of astuteness and obtuseness as 
Commissioner YEH. They yielded to the 
shock, and Sir JOHN made a discovery 
which no conscientious official could have 
failed to make: he discovered that there is 
a limit beyond which leniency ceases to be 
kind dnd becomes culpable. Lord ELGIN 
acquired the same experience under some- 
what similar circumstances. He had been 
chosen by the Tory Government as a man 
whose character and reputation were in 
themselves sufficient to enlist public 
opinion on behalf of any measures he 
might adopt. Lord PALMERSTON knew 
well that if the voice of the constituencies 
had vindicated his foreign poticy, the neces- 
sity of appealing to that voice had im- 
mensely strengthened the hands of his 
opponents. It was essential that no fresh 
onset should be invited in the same quarter ; 
and Lord ELGIN was, of all diplomatists, 
least likely to furnish another pretext to 
the “unholy coalition.” In fact his ap- 
pointment was Lord PALMERSTON’S 
method of stifling criticism. ‘ You accuse 
me,” the crafty statesman virtually told 
his enemies, “‘ You accuse me of support- 
ing violent and arbitrary agents abroad: 
you accuse me of sanctioning ‘ proceedings 
that cannot be justified on any principle 
either of law or reason.’ My only answer 
is to send Lord ELGIN to China.” To China, 
therefore, Lord ELGIN went, taking with 
him a host of gentle intentions and a pro- 
found sympathy for “the yoo Chinese.” 
Yet is was Lord ELGIN who ordered the 
bombardment and military occupation of 
Canton; it was Lord ELGIN who twice 
directed the assault on the Taku Forts; it 
was Lord ELGIN who led an English army 
to Peking, and it was Lord ELGIN who 
caused the Summer Palace to be burned to 
the ground. The most stubborn philan- 
thropy could not resist such conditions as 
those which existed in China between 1856 
and 1860. — 
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to be one of them. A powerful party in 
Parliament watching only for some battle- 
cry, however frivolous, found it in Chinese 
logic and Chinese morality—qualities which, 
in the mouths of such orators as COBDEN 
and GLADSTONE, could not fail to command 
respect and enlist enthusiasm. The lorcha 
Arrow was nothing more than an ac- 
cidental spark that fired a long train of 
accumulated combustibles. To careful 
readers of history the marvel is, not that 
the explosison came, but that it was so 
long deferred. For fourteen years British 
officials in Canton had submitted to an 
unvarying system of contemptuous apathy. 
The Chinese had not absolutely torn up 
the Treaty of 1842, but they had simply 
blotted all traces of it out of their foreign 
relations. To remonstrance they opposed 
evasion ; tocomplaint, disdain. There had 
been talk, over and over again, of com- 
pelling them to keep their promises. Sir 
SAMUEL BONHAM, in 1848, saw that some 
resort to force was inevitable, but before 
2cting upon his convictions, he referred 
to England for instructions.. He was 
told to wait a little longer. The Govern- 
ment did not want trouble, and China, 
after all, was a very large empire. So 
things drifted on, the Chinese every day 
becoming more persuaded that they could 
afford to despise us, and Sir JOHN Bow- 
RING’S conciliatory policy helping to con- 
firm the impression. Then came the affair 
of the lorcha Arrow. Registered in 
Hongkong as an English ship, and owned 
by a British subject, she was lying quietly 
one afternoon in the river opposite the 
British Consulate at Canton, when two 
Chinese boats full of armed men suddenly 
bore down upon her, carried off all her crew, 
with the exception of the master himself, 
hauled down the British ensign and danced 
upon it. Some excuse has been found for 
the Chinese in their want of familiarity 
with English colonial laws. For eighteen 
months they had refused to be persuaded 
that a ship with a Chinese crew could be 
anything but a Chinese ship, to whatever 
nationality her owner belonged and under 
whatever flag she sailed. The Governor 
and Legislative Council of Hongkong had 
not yet, however, seen reason to alter their 
views or their ordinances, when the master 
of the Arrow arrived at the British Consu- 
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late in Canton, breathless and wrathful, to 
complain of the outrage he had suffered. 
The Acting Consul, Mr. PARKES, lost no 
time in applying.for the release of the 
kidnapped men. That was certainly the 
least he could do. But having done it, his 
responsibility ended. A few hours later, 
the daily steamer carried official intelli- 
gence of the whole incident to Hongkong, 
and the conduct of the affair thenceforth 
devolved entirely upon Sir JOHN BOWRING. 
Anybody possessing the most rudimentary 
knowledge of official routine will see that 
this must have been the case. Even 
“ Sinensis,” who would fain have it other- 
wise, is obliged to admit that to saddle an 
Acting Consul at Canton with the respon- 
sibility of a war the cause and course of 
which were from the first under the control 
of the Governor of Hongkong and the 
Admiral on the station, is a misapprehen- 
sion only possible to ‘Chinese ignorance 
of foreign official relations.” The lorcha 
Arrow, too, very soon ceased to be a real 
factor of disturbance. She was merely the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. Sir 
JOHN BowRrING concluded that the time 
had come when some understanding as to 
the fate of the treaties must be arrived at. 
He requested Commissioner YEH to grant 
him an interview. YEH peremptorily de- 
clined. Ignoring all the weightier sources 
of disagreement, he confined himself en- 
tirely to the lorcha Arrow. The more the 
English Governor insisted, the less sign of 
yielding did the Chinese Governor display. 
YEH would grant no interview, would enter 
into no serious discussion, would adopt 
none of the courses generally pursued by 
civilized negotiators. China’s policy was 
to keep the foreigner at arm’s length, 
and that policy found an uncompromising 
exponent in the contumacious Commis- 
sioner at Canton. Sir JOHN BOwRING 
had the choice of two alternatives: to 
submit quietly, and thus practically sur- 
render the treaty rights entrusted to his 
guardianship, or to force his way into 
Canton. He adopted the latter plan, 
maintaining, however, to the end, his 
friendly feelings towards the Chinese in 
general, though admitting that for such tena- 
cious impracticability as that of Commis- 
sioner YEH, coercion was the sole resource. 
During the whole progress of these and 
subsequent proceedings we find Mr. PARKES 
performing always a subordinate, though 
an exceedingly useful, réle. At one time 
he is warning the Chinese troops to refrain 
from hostilities ; at another communicating 
to Commissioner YEH the demands of Sir 
JOHN BowrincG or Admiral ‘SEYMOUR ; at 
another penetrating into Canton to decipher 
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Chinese proclamations at the imminent 
risk of losing his head. As the only two 
Englishmen concerned in the negotiations 
who could speak Chinese, he and Mr. 
WADE may have occupied a very pro- 
minent place in the eyes of Commissioner 
YEH but to lay the responsibility of the war 
on their shoulders for that reason would be 
a ludicrous injustice. 


As for the second war which Sir HARRY 
PARKES is, by the hypothesis of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, accredited with having 
brought about, the fact is that in all human 
probability it would never have occured at 
all had his counsels been followed. His 
strong recommendation that the Taku 
Forts should not be surrendered until 
the ratifications of the Tientsin Treaty 
were completed, was not adopted by Lord 
ELGIN, who a year later had the chagrin 
of hearing that these very forts had opposed 
his brother's attempt to reach the Chinese 
capital in his capacity of Minister, and 
inflicted such loss on a British fleet that an 
armed invasion of China became necessary. 
Thus, not only was Sir HARRY PARKES 
two thousand miles away when Sir FRE- 
DERICK BRUCE presented himself at the 
mouth of the Peiho in 1859, but he had 
the melancholy satisfaction of knowing that 
the rejection of his advice was the indirect 
cause of the disasters which followed. 


The history of those times remains to be 
written : it is only obscured by the lucubra- 
tions of such pens as that of ‘“ Sinensis.”’ 
When an impartial historian is found, he will 
have a great deal to say on China’s behalf. 
Ifin many of their dealings with foreigners, 
the Chinese ultimately laid aside all regard 
to law or equity, it cannot be forgotten 
that at the outset they believed themselves 
the objects of lawless intrusion and enter- 
prise. Traditions, eminently respectable 
in their own eyes, received little if any 
respect at ourhands. The whole principle 
of their civilization was opposed to every- 
thing we call civilized. But then it was 
their civilization, and as such they were 
bound to maintain and defend it? A recent 
writer has said, speaking of these very 
Chinese, that a belief in the perfection of 
their own systems was in itself evidence of 
ignorance and self-conceit. He fails to 
see, apparently, that the charge cuts both 
ways. Their self-complacence did not 
extend beyond a desire to he left in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their own creeds 
and customs: we went about endeavouring 
to force ours upon everybody. When it 
comes to a question of cold logic there can 
be no hesitation about the relative degrees 
of justification. But it is not, and never 
can be, a question of cold logic. British 
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civilization can only be divested of its 
aggressiveness at the cost of its vitality. 
We are accustomed to speak of the mis- 
sionaries of the gospel; we should also 
speak of the missionaries of commerce. 
The latter are not less active than the 
former, and to restrain them effectually 
we must begin by changing their nature. 
So long as Englishmen remain what they 
are, they will be found introducing them- 
selves into every region capable of profitable 
development, and creating responsibilities 
which their Government is finally com- 
pelled to assume. From an un-English 
point of view, the propensity is very ill- 
favoured and very inconvenient, but though 
it may be regulated, it cannot be wholly 
checked. The question between England 
and China twenty-five years ago was, not 
whether this or that colonial ordinance was 
right, or whether this or that official’s con- 
duct was arbitrary, but whether there was 
to be any permanently comfortable inter- 
course whatsoever between the two nations. 
China chose to regard herself as the only 
sovereign Power in the universe. She 
would: have no accredited agent of any 
foreign State at her capital, nor treat with 
any other government on equal terms. 
This was the policy her officials were 
directed to carry out, and, in the hands of 
Commissioner YEH, it became a policy of 
not treating at all. His plan was to com- 
mit acts of violence and then decline to 
discuss them. Contemptuous inaccessi- 
bility : that was what peace-loving diploma- 
tists like Sir JOHN BOWRING and Lord 
Euc1n had to deal with, and the only pity 
is that the practical solution of the problem 
did not devolve directly upon Mr. COBDEN 
or Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT. China is very 
different now from what she was then, and 
it is perhaps a little difficult fully to realize 
her ancient mood, but a comparison of her 
progress between 1860 and 1880 with her 


absolute immobility between 1840 and. 


1860, is the best possible vindication of the 
policy which led to the Treaty of 1858 and 
the Convention of 1860. There are many 
pages which we would fain see expunged 
from the story of our relations with the 
East, but the education of nations does not 
differ much from that of children. If an 
appeal to reason is impossible, an appeal 
to the rod, however distasteful, becomes 
inevitable. Nothing is easier than to fit 
principles to practice in a parliamentary 
debate or a philanthropical treatise, but in 
the presence of a nation which declines to 
admit any principles outside its own tradi- 
tions, refuses altogether to listen to what 
the world calls reason, and shuts its door in 
the face of its visitors, there is nothing lefi 
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for these latter except to obtain a hearing by 
force or take themselves away altogether. 
The Exeter Hall School would recommend 
the latter course, but even the Exeter Hall 
School must admit that the power of elec- 
tion did not rest with British agents in China 
twenty-seven years ago. It is interesting to 
speculate what the House of Commons would 
have said if a British Consul at Canton had 
refused to protect the British flag against 
Chinese truculence, or to guard British 
property against Chinese arbitrariness, and 
if a British Governor at Hongkong had 
consented to be denied so much as the 
satisfaction of a hearing when he remon- 
strated against a Chinese Commissioner’s 
deliberate disregard of treaty obligations. 
We imagine that Lord ELGIN, Sir JOHN 
BowRING, Sir THOMAS WADE, and Sir 
HARRY PARKES would be quite content to 
submit the part they played in Chinese 
affairs a quarter of a century ago to the 
verdict of a board of Chinese statesmen 
to-day. 





GENERAL VAN BUREN AND THE 


“FAPAN MAIL.” 
_—_——_oe__—_— 

N the 16th and 23rd December last, Edi- 
torial Notes appeared in the columns 

of this paper, the first alluding to anony- 
mous communications made to the local 
press, and the second discussing certain 
features of the American Civil Service, in 
terms to which Consul-General VAN BUREN 
took exception as being intended to reflect 
upon himself. On learning—from a letter 
addressed by the Consul-General to our 
local contemporaries—that such was the 
case, we published on the roth of March 
an article explaining that ‘as a matter of 
fact, though of minor importance, the article 
in question was not written by the Editor 
of this journal, but that it certainly would 
not have found a place in our columns had 
we anticipated that any individual could 
allow himself to be induced to apply the 
illustrative characteristics of its con- 
demnatory, rather than its laudatory, pas- 
sages to himself.” With this, however, 
General VAN BUREN was not satisfied ; and 
as subsequent correspondence did not open 
up any prospect of an understanding, it was 
finally agreed that the matter in dispute 
should be submitted for arbitration to a for- 
mer well known resident at Yokohama, in 
whom both General VAN BURENand the edi- 
tor of this journal reposed entire confidence. 
After careful consideration that gentleman 
decided that, having regard to the previous 


VAN BuREN in the columns of the Fapan 
Mail, the General was justified in assuming 
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ference of yen 8,790,000, which is the net amount of the 
increase. With respect to the withdrawal of paper 
currency, the loan fund for starting industries, and 
expenses for supporting existing industries, it may 
be mentioned, as will be seen under each heading, 
that, though there may be some difierence in the 
amounts, yet there is no change of system. 

The followin ace the items which show an 
increasc in the Revenue :— 


l.awp Tax :—There is a decrease of yen 26,000 
and yen 17,000 in the tax on irrigated fields and 
the value of stamps on land certificates bes tay 
tively, consequent upon the change in the classihica- 
tion of the farms. Against this decrease, however, 
has to be set an increase of yen 111,000, owing to 
a readjustment of the tax on reclaimed land, as 
well as on uplands, enclosures, woods and forests, 
and moors, together with an increase of over yen 
16,000 from arrears of land-tax. 

Tax on Saxe :—The increase in this is due to 
the modification of, and addition to, the regulations 
for the tax on Saké, by Notification No. 61, enacted 
in the 15th year of Meiji (1882). : 

Tax on Tosacco :—Owing to the alteration of 
the original regulations for the Tobacco tax by 
Notification No 63 enacted in the same year. 

Stamp Tax on Lecat Documents, ETc :—The 
sale increases year by year. 

proeree STAMPS Hapullesp prose is a decrease 
of yen 60,000 in t arges, owing to 
Notification No. 59, enncted in the 15th year of 
Meiji (1882), yet this is met by an increase of yen 
450,000 consequent upon the increase in the amount 
of correspondence. 

Tax on Rucep Pargr For JupiciaL Pro- 
CkEDINGS :—The causes are similar to those stated 
under the heading of stamps on legal Documents. 

Tax on VEHICLES There is a constant in- 
crease in the number of vehicles. 

Tax on Comeaxies:—Although there has 
been a decrease of yen 77,000, owing to the 
closing of a few of the National Banks and an 
alteration in the amount of taxes on Rice and 
Stock Exchanges by Notifications Nos. 66 and 67, 
enacted in the asth year of Meiji, yet there is an 
increase of yer 930,000 owing to the enactment of 
rules for the taxation of members of the Rice and 
Stock Exchan by Notification No. 65 in the 
same year, and of yeu 130,000 owing to the pro- 
longation of the term of business of the said in- 
stitutions. 

SHOOTING LICENCES :—This 


that certain portions at the end of the note 
in question were intended to refer to him, 
and that a further ‘‘amende” was due to 
him from the Mar/. Under these circum- 
stances the Editor of this paper desires 
frankly to express his regret for the 
annoyance to which General VAN BUREN 
has been subjected, and to disavow any 
injurious reflection on him which could 
possibly be deduced or implied from the 
note in question. 

In explanation of the delay that has 
occurred in the publication of the present 
article, it should be said that the gentle- 


man to whom this matter was referred is 
now resident in Shanghai, and that the 
draft of the article was sent to him for 
approval in the first instance. 





THE FINANCIAL ESTIMATES FOR 
THE 16th FISCAL YEAR 
OF MEIFI—(1883). 
en 


Norirication No. 26. 


To the Council of State, Departments, Senate, 
Cities and Prefectures. 

It is hereby notified that the Estimates of the 
Revenue and Expenditure for the 16th fiscal year 
(1883-84) have been fixed as follows :— 

Sanso Sansyvosut,Prime Minister. 

sth June, the 16th year of Meiji (1883.) 


PRELININARY REMARKS. 

Before proceeding to specify the causes of the 
increase and decrease of the Revenue and Ex. 
penditure as compared with previous years, a few 
important points require explanation, namely :— 
The total Estimate of the Revenue for the current 


fiscal year is yeu 75,606,059, showing an excess item shows an 


of yen 8,791,937 over that of last year. The 
causcs which led to this augmentation are to be 
found in the pro enlargement of the cid 
ization and improvement in the internal ad- 
ministration, which undertakings have necessitated 
the establishment of fresh taxation and an increase 
in the amount of taxes already im Among 
the latter the principal are the Patent Medicine 
Stamps (Notification No. 51), Dues payable by 
members of the Rice and Stock Exchan 
(Notification No. 65), Tobacco Tax (Notification 
No. 63), and Saké Tax (Notification No. 61). 
‘The increase arising from the Saké and Tobacco 
taxes and that on the Rice and Stock Exchanges 
amounts to yer 7,820,000 ; whilst the surplus arising 
from the tax on Patent Medicines is yen 610,000 ; 
the receipts of the Postal and Railway Bureaux, 
and other undertakings under the management 
of the Public Works Department, are augmented 
by yen 2,710,000. Thus, although there is a 
decrease of yer 2,350,000 in the receipts of the mines 
belonging to the Public Works Department and the 
sale of the products of Hokkaido, the total increase 
is yer 8,791,937 as stated above. As regards the 
Expenditure, the total increase is yen 10,660,000. 
Of this, yeu 4,830,000 are absorbed by the Army 
and Navy under the extension of the military 
system ; such, for example, as_ the construction of 
new men-of-war and the increase in the number of 
recruits and so forth; yen 1,810,000 are ap- 
propriated for a supplementary reserve for war- 
like purposes; yew 4,020,000 for the extension 
of the Postal and Sanitary systems, construction 
and repair of river embankments, and other 
works of a similar nature in Cities and Prefectures. 


‘Vhe expenses of the manufacture of paper money, 
those in conncction with various industries belong- 
references admittedly made to General |i 


gle 











increase, owing tothe yearly au 
of dealers and the issue of 
Stamps, according to Notification No 51 of the 15th 
year of Meiji. 





ing tothe Public Works Department and other mis- 
cellanedus outlays, are decreased by yen 1,870,000. 
‘his sum, deducted from the total amount of the 
aggregate increase—yen 10,660,000—leaves a dif- 


increase year by year. 


HORSE AXD CATTLE DEALERS’ LICENCES :—This 


item increases yearly owing to the increase in the 
number of licences. 


Tax ON PATENT MEDICINES :—This shows an 
enting number 
atent Medicine 


MANUFACTURES UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL 


AND Com™erRciaL DaepartMent :—The transfer 
of the Mongame Su 
for the control of 
ian Kwanri Kioku) and the decline in price 
of the articles manufactured in the Aichi Weaving 
Establishment, have caused a decrease of yen 2,000, 
On the other hand, there is an increase of yeu 
20,000 in the receipts of the Woollen Factory at 
Senjiu. 


cr Factory to the Bureau 
the industries in Hokkaido 


RAILWAYS UNDER THE Pustic Works Derart- 
MENT :—These augmentowing to the increase in 


the number of passengers, conveyance of merchan- 
dize, and fall A the price of cual, 


‘TELEGRAPHS UNDER THE Pusiic Works 
DerartTNEXT :—Owing to the completion of the 
submarine cable between Hiradate and Hakodate, 
no further outlays are required. 

Mines 1x Hitrosaima Kex:—A savin 
effected owing to an alteration in the distri 
of workmen’s wages. 

Woops anb Forests:—This increase is owing 
to the sale of lumber to emigrants to Hokkaido, 

SinxixG Fuxp :—There is a reduction of yen 
101,000 under this heading, but an apparent increase 
owing to the fact that “ Miscellaneous Receipts ” 
have been placed under another heading. 

REPAYMENT OF SUNDRY LOANS :—<Althou 
there has been a decrease of yen 62,000 in the 
payment of miscellancous advances and allowances 
nade, yet there is an increase of yen 86,000 owing 
to the repayment this year of various other loans. 


was 
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Saces op Government Prorertry :—This|is transferred, from the heading of the Loan for 


shows an increase, in consequence of the proceeds 
arising from the sale of articles produced by the 
industrial establishments under the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department and Public Works 
Department having been added to this item; the 
reason being that the expenses for the mainte- 
nance of those establishments were paid out of the 
Ordinary Expenditure. The increment is also 
parily ue to an improvement in the price of 

nds sold by the Government. 

Petty increases under three other items added to 
those under the above nineteen make a total of yex 
13,148,658. 


The following are the items showing a decrease 
in the Revenue :— 

Tax on Kost (yeast used for brewing saké) :— 
This shows a decrease as estimated from the actual 
amount produced last year. 

Tax ON PropuCTs oF HoxKkalpDo :—This shows 
a decrease, owing to the general fall in the price of 
commodities, and the faet that those products which 
were formerly sold in Tokiyo, Osaka, and rae 
are this year sold in Hokkaido in order to save the 
expenses of transportation. 

HEMICALS AND DrucGs UNDER THE Home DeE- 
PARTMENT :—Decrease owing to the alteration in 
the system hitherto employed: and to the manufac- 
ture having been made independent of the expenses 
for supporting industries. 

MiniInG unpgR THE PusLtic Works Derart- 
MENT :—There is an increase of yen 16,000 in 
consequence of metallurgic operations having been 
improved at Ikuno mince, the employment of 
improved machinery at Kasaka mine, and the 
increasing outturn of the Aburato mine. On 
the other hand, there has been a decrease of yen 
323,000, as large expenses were incurred for re- 

ring the mining machinery in the Sado, Ani, 

nnai, and Miike mines, and as the quality and 
prices of some of the ores have depreciated. 

MINTING UNDER FINANCE DEPARTMENT :— 
Although the coinage fees and sale of hydrochloric 
acid have increased by yen 58,000, there is a 
decrease of yen 59,000 in the sale of sulphuric acid 
and carbolic acid. Expenses amounting to yen 
32,000 were incurred for repairs to the Mint, its 
branches, and workshops. 

Rent or GovernMENT PROPERTY :—This 
decrease is due to the sale of lands. 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS MADE TO IMPERIAL 
PRINCES AND FORMER Han:--This item shows a 
decrease owing to the refund of a large portion of 
the loan. 

Repayment ory Loans tn Proportion To Rice 
Propuction :—This decrease is due to the same 
cause as stated above. 

Misceccanzous Recsiprs:—The increase 
under this heading is yen 24,000 arising from the 
fees paid for exemption from conscription and 
various receipts. But this increase is over-balanced 
by a decrease of yen 85,000 in attachments and 
fines since the enactment of the new Criminal 
Code. The receipt of ye 1,493,000, being the 
fund for the redemption of the national debts, has 
been entered under another special heading. Four 
other items, added to the above, make the total 
decrease yen 2,356,721. This, deducted from the 
increase in the Revenue, leaves a balance of yen 
8,791,937, which is the net increase. 





The following are the causes of the various in- 
creases in Expenditure :— 

Repemprion of Domestic Dest :—There is 
a decrease of yen 63,000 in the Pension Bonds for 
ex-Shinto priests. On the other hand, there is an 
increase of yen 550,000, in connection with the 
redemption of the Specie Bonds for exchange 
against paper currency, issued in the 14th year of 
Meiji (1881), whose term of redemption com- 
mences in this fiscal year, the Capitalised Pension 
Bonds, the redemption of which is to be concluded 
in the present year, and of Loans for Public Works 
which have been entered here in full. 

RepDemetion or Forgicn Dest :—As the in- 
terest decreases the funds for the payment of the 
principal are increased. 

REDENPTION OF ParpeR Moxey:—The sum 
allotted for the withdrawal of paper money during 
the present year according to the Scheme of Re- 
demption, is yen 1,340,000, which is less by yen 
160,000 than for last year. To this item, however, 


Industrial Purposes, the sum of yen 200,0v0 ad- 
vanced for various industries. 

Civit List ann APPANAGES OF THE IMPERIAL 
FamMity :—Although the expenses of the Fire 
Brigade and the Nobles’ Bureau, amounting to 
yen 22,000, have been transferred to the Imperial 
Household Department, yet there is an increase 
of yen 372,000 for the allowance to H.I.H. Prince 
Masu-no-miya and other items. 

Home DerartMextT :—The extension of provi- 
sions for sanitary measures involved large’expenses. 

War Departmext :—Owing to the enlargement 
of the military system. . 

IsrertaL HouSEHOLD DepaRtTNENT :—Theex- 
penditure has been increascd in consequence of the 
transfer of the expenses for the ire Brigade and 
Nobles’ Bureau. 

Senate :—Owing to the increase in the number 
of Senators. 

ILEGATIONS AND ConsucaTes:—Owing to the 
despatch of a Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to Austria, and of officers to His 
Majesty’s Legation in Korea. 

Customs Burgau :—Owing to the establishment 
of a branch of the Nagasaki Custom House at 
Karatsu. 

Post Orrice :—Owing to the extension of mail 
lines, and an increase in the number of collections 
and deliveries of letters. 

Bureau For ADMINISTERING THE HOKKAIDO 
INDUSTRIES :—Expenses—yen 132,000—for the Of- 
fice for Encouragement of Industries in Hokkaido, 
Museum, Agricultural School, Breeding Farms, 
Brick Factory and Laboratory under the control of 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, and 
expenses incurred for the support of the factories 
under the Public Works Department ameunting to 
yen 47,000, have been transferred to this item. 
Again, the expenditure hitherto included under 
the separate heading of ‘ Expenses for productive 
industries ” (sakugiyo-ht) has been included in the 
Ordinary Expenditure. The latter sum amounts 
to yen ooo, of which, however, the receipts 
derived from the aforesaid industries, vis., yen 
330,000, are paid into the National Treasury, under 
the heading of Miscellaneous Receipts. 


Reratrs, CONSTRUCTION, AND ENGINEERING :— 
Although there has been a decrease of yen 59,000 
in the expenses of dredging Nakamura River in 
the prefecture of Kanagawa, and of constructing 
drains in the Foreign Concession in Yokohama, 
and contribution toward the fund for making the 
Oyashiradz and Yoneyama roads, in the prefecture 
of Niigata; and a further decrease of yer 3,000 
on public works in Okinawa ken (Riu Kiu Islands) ; 
yet all this is conterbalanced by an increase of 
yen 297,000 in the outlays for the reconstruction 
of dikes in the rivers Abukuma, Fuji, Sho, and 
Oi, and contributions toward the fund for making 
roads in Kiyoto, Hiyogo, Fukushima, and Nagano 
Prefectures, and re-constructing dikes in Kumamoto 
Prefecture. 

ExPENDITURE FOR Fu anpD Ken :—Although 
the expenses—yen 20,000—for tran: ing ex- 
ciseable goods from Okinawa Prefecture are 
transferred to the Revenue Bureau, and although 
there is a decrease of yen 73,000 in the expenses 
of relief and various expenses of the prefecture; 
according to the enactments of Notifications Nos. 
49 and 50 in the 15th year of Meiji (1882), 
yet there has been an increase of ’yex 1,240,000 
owing to the enforcement of the Patent Medicine 
Stamps Act and the ware of the tax on saké, tobacco, 
etc., as enacted by Notifications Nos. 49 and 
50; and also owing to the transfer of salaries and 
travelling expenses of district and ward officcrs to 
the National Treasury; the establishment of a 
Conscription Section in every prefecture; the 
establishment of new prefectures in ‘Toyama, 
Saga, and Miyasaki, and large subsidies for local 
expenditure in the three prefectures of Hokkaido. 

SXPENDITURE FOR METROPOLITAN AND Pro- 
vINCIAL Poxice :—This item shows an increase of 
yen 28,000. Of this, yeu 25,000 are absorbed by 
the provincial police; and yen 3,000 are required 
for police in Ogasawara-jima (Bonin Islands) and 
for the salaries of police inspectors in Nemuro 
Prefecture. 

Tox1y0 PENITENTIARY :—Owing to the decrease 
in receipts from criminal labour. 

Miike PEexitentiary :—Owing to the con- 
struction of prison buildings. 


Google 





Kucat Penirestiary :—Owing to the same 
cause. 

Kasparuto PeniTentiary :—Owing to the in- 
crease of criminals. . 

EXPENDITURE ON SHUNTO SHRINES :—This item 
shows an increase on account of the four Shrines 
of Onomikado, Tokiwa, Toyosaka, and Amekuni 
having been promoted to be Special Shrines of the 
Government, and Tsuruga-oka and Hlachiman 
Shrines, having been addcd to the National Shrines. 

Miscectangous Expenses :—This item shows 
an increase, owing to the increase in the number of 
decorations and gratuities bestowed. 

Docxyarops :—The increase in this is due to the 
extension of the works. 

TELEGRAPHS UNDER THE Pustic Works 
DEPARTMENT :—This shows an increase consequent 
upon the construction of telegraph lines and offices. 

SupecemMentTary Reserve For WarLixk Pur- 
Poses :—This is in connection with the proposed 
enlargement of military organization. 

Three other items added to the above twenty- 
five, make the total increase of yen 10,666,335. 


The following are the items showing a decrease 
in expenditure :— 

INTEREST on Domestic Dest :—Owing ‘to 
the gradual redemption of the principal. 

InTEREST ON Forgicn Dest :—Owing to the 
same cause. 

GrarTuiTies To THE MILITARY :—This is due 
to the diminution in the number of recipients. 

Pensions TO SHRIWES AND TEMPLES :— Owing 
to gradual annual redemption. 

EREDITARY Pensions To SHIZoKu or OKI- 
NAWA KEN :— in this item is due to 
the enforcement of the law curtailing and con- 
fiscating pensions according to the custom of the 
late clan. 

Navy Derartaext :—Although this iter is 
increased by yen 250,000 owing to the extension of 
our military organization, yet, as the expenses for 
the construction of men-of-war have been placed 
under a separate heading, there is a decrease of 
yen 330,000. 

AGRICULTURAL AWD Commercitat Depart- 
MENT :—The alteration ir. the management of the 
breeding farm at Shimosa necessitated an increase 
of yer 35,000. But this is balanced by the decrease 
of yew 132,000, which sum has been excluded from 
the expenditure of the Office for encouragement of 
industries in Hokkaido, and transferred to the 
Bureau for the control of industries in Hokkaido. 

Pusiic Works DepartMemtT :—The decrease 
here is owing to the same cause as that stated in 
the above item. 

Bureau or Intanp Revenve:—Although the 
expenditure was inc by yen 170,000, in con- 
sequence of the modification of the tax on saké, 
etc., and transfer, from the expenses of Cities and 
Prefectures, of the expenses for conveyance of taxes 
as collected in kind in Okinawa ken, yet there ts a 
decrease of yen 227,000 owing to a change in the 
system of selling the products so collected. 

Repairs ann Construction :—This item shows 
an increase of yen 5,000, owing to the repairs of 
many Shrines. On the other hand, there is a 
decrease of yen 11,000 owing to the completion of 
the Judicial Courts in Okinawa ten. 

Miyacrt PENITENTIARY :—Owing to the com- 
pletion of the iol and store-rooms. 

EXPENDITURE ON CRIMINALS IN GAoLs oF Fu 
AND Kew :—This item shows a decrease owing to 
many of the prisoners having been transferred to 
local prisons. 

MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER UNDER Navy 
DePrpaRTMENT :—Owing to the expenses having 
been paid out of funds remaining from last year. 

MINES UNDER THE PuBLic Works DerartT- 
MENT:—An increase of yen 50,000 has been 
caused by the exploratiun of coal measures in the 
Miike mine and emoloying boring apparatus there. 
On the other hand, shere is a decrease of yen 
202,000, owing to the Kamaishi mine having been 
turned over to private persons. 

MisceLttanrous Expenses :—Owing to the con- 
Stant visits of His Majesty’s men-of-war to Korean 
waters, this item was augmented by ye 103,000. 
But there is a decrease of yen 180,000 owing to the 
completion of the Accountant’s Bureau, Auditor’s 
Bureau, and Court Martial Bureau; and the fact 
that no expense was incurred in connection with 
the Marine Produce Exhibition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee eee eee 


(Our readers muet distinctly understand that we are in no 
sepve responsible fur the sentimenta or opinions of our 
id yearn for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the uctions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


JAPANESE LABORATORIES AND THE 
BRITISH CONSUL. 


To tue Eptrea or ras “‘ Jaran Wasetry Mar.” 

Sir,—Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at this 
port, Mr. Russell Robertson, has inserted, in his 
Annual Consular Trade Report for the year 1882, 
dated Kanagawa, June 1gth, 1833, the following 
paragraph in regard to the Japanese Government 
Laboratories under the Central Sanitary Bureau 
of the Home Department :— 

“* Controversial matter can scarcely be introduced 
tna Trade Report, but I am constrained, at this 
point, to state that complaints have reached me of 
the manner tn which the Fapanese Government 
Laboratories are worked to the detriment of im- 
porters of Drugs, Medicines, and Chemicals. | 
am not imputing bad faith, but it has been 
urged upon me that the standard of purity sought 
to be imposed on these articles is too high when 
compared with that in force in most other 
countries, and manufacturers find it difficult to 
meet the Government requirements in this respect. 
Further, too, I hear complaints of delay at the 
Laboratories in examining and passing articles, 
before which they cannot be moved on to the 
niarket. Goods are kept sometimes as long as two 
or three weeks before the requisite stamp ts affixed, 
thus causing a heavy loss in charges and interest, 
which generally falls on the foreign importer.” 

Although the British Consul states that he ab- 
Stains from ‘“‘imputing bad faith" and gives 
as his opinion, “‘ that controversial matter can 
scarcely be introduced in a Trade Report,” 
yet he docs not hesitate to reproduce a com- 
plaint or complaints in an official report without 
first ascertaining at the proper quarters whether 
they arc well founded or not. I regret that 
the British Consul did not adress himself either to 
me or to the Central Sanitary Bureau for full in- 
formation on the subject, before accepting for in- 
sertion in his Trade Report charges amounting to 
& grave accusation, and brought forward in a vague 
manner, by one or more of the British drug-mer- 
chants against the Government Laboratories. 

Sentences like the above in the Consul’s Report, 
may in Europe—where people do not know the 
details—possibly injure, in a very unjust manner, 
the reputation which these Laboratories have been 
at great pains toearn and which they have actually 
eared in Japan, during the number of years that 
they have been in fair working order, enjoying as 
they do the confidence of the public in this country. 
Thence it is that I cannot leave the Consul’s state- 
ment uncontradicted, and that I request you to 
insert the following in your esteemed journal. 

The pomts of complaint, according to the Con- 
sul’s Report, are (1) the delay to which medicincs 
are subjected during their inspection at the Go- 
vernment Laboratories, and (2) the high standard 
of purity adupted by the [-aboratories. | 

First, with regard to delay: since the charge is 
not supported by any particular evidence, I can 
only say, generally, that more or less delay is 
inevitable, according to the time necessary for 
a full investigation and analysis of the substance 
under examination, and according to the prcs- 
sure of other business. Without a proper and 
exact analysis, no fair judgment as to the quality 


of a medicine can be given, and the British 
Consul is doubtless sufficiently acquainted with 
chemistry to understand that a public analyst 
requires time for forming his judgment. More- 
over, it is not correct to say that medicines, brought 
by foreigners for analysis to the Laboratories, are 
kept there three weeks. As a rule, such is not the 
case. On the contrary, everything has been ar- 
ranged in such amanner as to causc a minimum 
of delay. Delay, however, cannot be always 
avoided where an analysis bearing an official cha- 
racter is required. If Her Majesty’s Consul will 
turn to chapter IV. of the General Regulations 
under the Customs’ and Navigation Iaws of the 
United States, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1874, Arts. 449, 459, 451, 454, 461, etc., he 
will find that, in all the sea-ports of the United 
States the same delay occurs in the case of drugs 
and medicines imported from other countries. An 
analyst is not a sorccrer. He must have time to 
carry out his investigations before he can give a 
judgment. Further, whilst in the United States 
the inspection is obligatory for any importer, it is 
not so in Japan, foreigners being still quite at li- 
berty to bring their medecines for examination to 
the Laboratories or not. 

As to the standard of purity adopted by the La- 
boratories, the Consul is evidently ill informed, I 
might almost say, ignorant, of the duties of the 
Government Laboratories, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not endeavour to inform himself at the 
proper quarters, before repeating a groundless 
complaint in an official Trade Report. 

Had he done so, he would have learned that a 
Japanese Government Commission is at present 
engaged in compiling a national Japanese Pharma- 
copeeia; that, until this ‘Japanese Pharmacopeeia 
is published and adopted as law, strict orders have 
been given by the Central Government to the 
Laboratories to follow the standard of strength and 
of purity laid down in the Pharmacopaia of the 
country from which the drug or medicine is derived. 
Thus, British medicines are judged according to 
the British Pharmacoperia, German drugs after 
the German Pharmacoperia, unless the label states 
that the medecines have been prepared according 
to any other Pharmacopeeia, in which case that 
Pharmacopoeia is taken as the standard. ‘The 
Government Laboratories do not possess at present 
their own standard; they have to follow the 
standard of the nations from whence the drugs or 
medicines are imported. 

If the British Consul will now turn to Art. 450 of 
the aforesaid United States Customs Regulations, 
he will find the following :— 

** All imported drugs, medicines, and medicinal 
preparations are to be tested in reference to strength 
and purity by the standard established by the 
United States, Edinburgh, London, French, and 
German Pharmacoparias and dispensaries. If 
the articles in question be manufactured, produced, 
or prepared in England, Scotland, France, or 
Germany, and prove to conform in strength and 
purity tothe Pharmacoperia and dispensary of the 
country of their origin, they are exempt from the 
penallics of the law; but if produced, manufac- 
tured, or prepared in any other country than those 


last mentioned, they must conform to the United 
States Pharmacopeeia and dispensary.” 


I desire to direct attention to the difference 
between the order observed by the Japanese 
Government Laboratories and the law of the 
United States. That difference is simply this: 
that at present the Japinese Laboratories are more 
liberal than those of the United States, since they 
analyse any medicine and judge it according to the 


Pharmacopeeia of the country where it is pro- 
duced, even though that country be one of the 


Google 


smaller States which in the United States have to 
follow the United States Pharmacoparia. If the 
standard is considered too high, manufacturers 
must not complain to the Consul in Japan; but they 
must apply to their own Government for a reduc- 
tion, as the Japanese Laboratories invariably 
follow the tests prescribed by the Pharmacopcia 
of the country whence the drug is imported. 

I cannot but confess myself at a loss to perceive 
on what principle the British Consul has consented 
to insert in his Trade Report vague complaints not 
supported by any evidence; and I trust that I 
have made it plain to him :-— 

1.—That unnecessary delay in investigating and 
analysing a drug or medicine does not take place 
at the Imperial Laboratories. 

2.—-That medicines have never been condemned 
at the Imperial Laboratories on grounds other than 
those furnished by the rules of standard strength 
and purity contained in the Pharmacopazia of the 
country where the medicine is produced or 
prepared. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

es ” a. LC. GRERTS. 
Adviser to the Home Department Central Sani- 

tary Bureau and Dircctor of the Imperial 

Government Laboratory at Yokohama. 


ASTATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
Seana cet eeeaneaaiy 

The Annual General Meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Tokiyo, on Wed- 
nesday, June 20th, 1883; the President, Sir Harry 
S. Parkes, in the Chair; the Rev. C. S. Eby, 
Corresponding Secretary, acting as Secretary in 
the absence of the Recording Secretary. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were 
taken as read. 

The election of the following new members was 
announced ;—N. F. Smith, Esq., A. G. Hare, Esq., 
His Highness Abubakar, Maharajah of Johore. 

The Librarian handed in the following L.ist 
of Donations and Exchanges for the year now 
closing :— 


ee Taisura Hanashi, 2 vols., from Mr. N. 

anda. 

Nordenskiold'’s Umseglung Asiens und Europas, 
from the Author. 

Produits de la Nature Japonais et Chinois, A. J.C. 
Geerts, from the Author. 


EXcHAXGES. 
Academy of Nataral Science, Philadelphia. 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, Journal. 
American Geographical Society, New York; Bulletin 
and Journal. 
American Oriental Society. 
American Philological Society. 
Anthropological Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Journal and Proceedings. 
Bataviaasch Genootshap; Catalogusder Numismatische 
Genootshap ; 


Afdeilung. 
Chinusch - Hollandsch 
Woordenboek. 


Bataviaasch 
Bataviaasch Genootshap ; Notulen. 
Bataviaasch Genootshap ; Tijdschrift. 
Bataviaasch Genootshap; Verhandlingen. 
Boston Society of Natural History. 
Celestial Empire ; Shanghai. 
China Review; Hongkong. 
Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal; Shanghai. 
Chrysanthemum ; Yokohama. 
Cosmos de Gindo Cona; Turin. 
Geological Survey of India; Records. 
Harvard University Museum of Comparative Zoology ; 
Bulletin. 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society ; Bulletin. 
apan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 
ournal Asiatique. 
aiserliche Leopoldinisch Carolinische Deutsche 
Akademie der Naturforscher. 
Medical Society of Tennessee. Transactions 1832. 
Mittheilungen des Deutschen Gescelischaft fur Natur 
and Volkerkunde Ostasiens. 
Musée Guimet, Lyuns, Annales. 
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‘ imet, Revue. : . 
Musée Gitie and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 
Oestereichische Monatsschrift fur den Orient. 
Roman Urdur Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch; Journal. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch; Journal and 

Eroceer EP ; 

Royal Asiatic Society, North China Branch; Journal. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch; Journal. 

Royal Geographical Society ; Proceedings. 

Royal Society of Tasmania. : 

Seismological Society of apne, Transactions. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., Reports. 

Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Ethnology. 

Sociedad Geographica de Madrid; Boletin. 

Société Academique Indo-Chinoise. 

Société de Géographie ; Bulletin et Compte Rendu des 
ances. 

U. $ A. Signal Service Weather Reports; Daily 

Bulletin. 

Zika-wei, Observatoire Magnétique et Meteorologique, 

Bulletin. 


The Treasurer also handed in the following 
Annual Report :— 
Asiatic Society OF JAPAN IN ACCOUNT WITH 
J. M. Dixon. 


1883.—Da. 
une seth... To Uibrarian for current expenses .. ... 8 7.50 
une soth... To librarian as grant fur bookbinding ... $0.00 
. gtr... To R. a aan & Co. for reprinting vol. 


3.40.99 
143-37 


Oct. sth.. To R. Meiklejohn & Co. for printing vol. 


To B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. as grant for 


éh... 
map to face parpeemect vol. X. ... 26.26 
Dec. seth... To R. Meiklejohn & Co. for reprinting vol. |. 151.36 
jun cor To late Recording Secretary for Tokiyo’s 
current expenses... ... 3.50 
Feb. 16th... To Japan Mail for printing rules, circulars, 


Feb. sith... To R. a & Co. for reprinting app. = 

WON. UG. sos is Seats Gee ua ke 88.10 
May sgrd... To R. Meiklejoha & Co. for printing vul. 

ey ft ee ee ee ae 323.19 

May sgrd... To Celestial Empire part subscription 1883 ... ge 
May goth... To rent of Commercial Hall, Tokio, for 7 

meetin 5d. Mate. Wie Leta athe rach 8 
May goth... To Treasurer for current expenses er 
june gth... 


To Correspondiag 
seo 


for current ex- 











une sith .. To Treasurer for current expenses 1 
use mth... To R. ree ra & Co. for reprinting vol. 
ee Bene sis ase? eae? doe, Sas 114.92 
Jane tath... Balance in Treasetec’s hands... ... ... noes 
| ee 8. 
ane RO MakIishas 8 Ce. & s en 
° 0. for printing Sup- 
plement, vol. X.... 0. 1... ... § 788.63 
Total Liabilities ... 1. ... $8 788.63 
pooper Balaace from fa $860. 
ane 16th... ace st WD eees See: Bed, ebay cane 
une soth... Sale of Transactions per librarian ... ... pe 
- gth .. Sale of Transactions per E.M. Satow, Esq. 24.00 
Oct. — Sale of Transactions per Kelly & Co... 64.95 
ar « Sale of Transactions per self 4... 1.75 
May teth... Sale of Transactions self wn. co 
May sgth... Sale of ees per Lane, Crawford i 
Juez gth... Sale of Transactions per Gorrceponding 8 
leak sk. Secreta ae i a 44.00 
for 1881 @ $s ... ww oe 25.00 
for 182 @ Ss... 140.08 
06 for 1883 @ $s 1. wn. 430.00 
3 for cor | ee $20 
June r2th.., Subscriptions, Non-resident members :— 
A for 1880 @ 83 2... 3-00 
4 for 188: @ 83 2... .. 13.00 
3 a — 3 wu; ese! wae 9-00 
lor 3883 See, Wea; ~oke 15.00 
Entrance fees, Rj Ce eee ee oe ees 140.00 
818. 
A Ame aa $2,818.95 
nce in Treasurer‘shands ... ... ... 66 
Due from Tribner & Co., London, for .e 
Transactions sent... 1... 160.00 
Total available assets ... ... ... 8 830.66 


A paper entitled “Equine Deities” was then 
read by F. W. Eastziangz, Esq., who pointed out 
that the symbols and emblems now employed by 
many nations have completely lost their early signi- 
fiance. They represented in the first place some 
attribute of the Deity, or of the active and Passive 
Modifications of the All-pervading Spirit. Whereas 
4 pure truth was originally suggested, the confusion 
of the attribute conveyed through the symbol,— 
an animal, bird, flower, etc.—with the in- 
dividuality of the Creature, became prevalent 
among the illiterate; the object of adoration be- 
came deified, while the attribute that revealed the 
Deity was lost sight of. Such was the case with 
the Ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans; such 
is to-day the universal mistake of Eastern poly- 


Go 


theism. ‘The carlier and purer religion was so 
completcly forgotten, that all sorts of gross prac- 
tices were indulged in under the pretence of 
honouring these deified symbols. With the growth 
of philosophy, the impurity and insignificance of cer- 
tain symbolical deities became recognized; they 
ceased to be worshipped as beneficent, and were 
relegated to the infernal regions. Superstitious 
fears soon attributed the baneful influences abroad 
in nature to their agency, and finally humanity 
worshipped the evil it had conjured into existence, 
Propitiating by sacrifices and oblations that which 
was believed to be endowed with the power to 
harm. Demonolatry became firmly established, 
although the rites of this devil-worship were horrid 
and cruel. In Europe, especially in Greece and 
Rome, these rites were abolished after the lapse of 
several centuries, but many of the ancient theories 
are still observed in Asia. These traces of ancient 
rites and forms of worship are of the first impor- 
tance to the ethnologist, the historian, the sociolo- 
gist; for in them we find obscure allusions to by- 
gone times and lost creeds, by the help of which 
we can trace the connection not only between the 
polytheistic codes of widely separated countries, 
but also the connection between the earliest races. 
The Chinese Tartarus is filled with hordes of weird, 
diabolical creatures, many of which are half human, 
half animal. Despite their multitude, we can gain 
but little actual information about them; Chinese 
literature, classical as well as modern, gives only 
confused and dissatisfactory data as to what they 
are or whence they came. Yet the rites of demo- 
nolatry are of very ancient origin, and were evi- 
dently observed during the Chow Dynasty (1122- 
255 B.C.). Among crowds of lesser demons, the 
“Four Assistants,” Horse-face, Bull-head, Cock- 


5t.3i8.e¢j head, and Duck-mouth, hold a very prominent 


position. They are infernal constables, inquisitors, 
and torturers, and followers of that curious pentad 
the “ Five Rulers.” Bull-head and Horse-face are 
highest in rank, and are worshipped in Fuhkien 
and Kwangtung as gods of vengeance. Horse- 
face is chief-torturer and head-constable. Great 
respect is paid to the horse throughout China, 
nearly every larger temple having a white horse, 
fully caparisoned, on either side of the principal 
entrance. Tombs and graves are often guarded 
by stone horses. The “ Five Rulers” are wor- 
shipped in some of the southern provinces of Japan, 
but the “ Four Assistants” are not known in this 
country. Horse-face, Ba-to Kwan-non, is known to 
the peasantry near Osaka as a god of divination. 
Sacred horses are kept in many of the temples, 
white or cream-coloured being preferred, as in 
China. What little is known about the horse-god 
of Japan, proves that he is one and the same with 
the Chinese deity. In India, the ass-headed deity 
Dussaira bears striking resemblance with the 
Ma-mien of China. He ts a god with ten human 
heads and one ass-head, and his fete is celebrated 
once a year in every Indian province. A com- 
parison of Dussaira, Ma-mien, and Ba-to Kwan-non 
shows a close and intimate connection between the 
three. The Buddhists have also legends of mysti- 
cal horses, such as the noble Kantaka, the great 
white steed of Siddhartha; the murga-rdja, half 
lion, half horse; the Késura, and others. The 
Mohammedans speak of the horse Borak which 
bore their prophet to the seventh heaven ; Haizum, 
the winged steed of the angel Gabriel; and the 
wind horses of King Solomon. Passing by the 
deified horses of the Ancient Tartars, we find 
frequent mention of equine deities in remoter times. 
The Hivites worshipped an‘ass-headed god, Tartak 
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or Tarhak; the Sabacans venerated a dcificd horse, 
Yauk, as a symbol of the sun. The Tartak of the 
Hivites probably gave rise to the once wide-spread 
opinion that the Jews worshipped the head of an 
ass in secret; but a better explanation of the 
rumour is to be found in the fact that the Jews had 
one word for “ass” and a certain “ dry-measurc.” 
It is not unlikely ér improbable that an ass’s head 
represented this measure, and as such it would 
have been preserved in the Holy City with other 
standard weights and measures. The Ophite sect 
of the Gnostics depicted one of the genii of the 
nether world as an ass-headed man, under the 
name of Onoel. In the Zend-Avesta frequent 
mention is made of horses sacred to the sun, and, 
according to Herodotus, the Miassagetae and 
Scythians sacrificed horses to the great luminary. 
Set or Sutekh, a deity of the Ancient Egyptians, 
typified the destructive power of the sun’s rays, 
and was imaged with the head of an ass. The 
Semitic Hykshos originally brought this deity into 
Egypt, but after their expulsion his cult was declared 
impious and denounced as heretical. Set under 
the form of Teb-ha, grxcicized Typhon, was later 
on worshipped by the Greeks as a symbol of the 
intense heat of the sun. There we touch upon the 
original signification of the ancient horse-gods, 
which were simply types of sun worship. Thus we 
have the golden stallions dedicated to Ra; Lampon, 
the fiery steed of the noon-tide sun; Abraxas and 
Phaéthon, the steeds of Aurora; the Scandinavian 
sun-horses Arvakur and Alsvidur; the sun-horses 
of the Druids and Ancient Teutons. Even Pegasus 
was originally known only as the bearer of Aurora, 
and of the Aigis of Zeus. The Centaur is the 
same symbol, partly humanised, as were also the 
equine Satyrs in the train of Bacchus. In the 
Orphic hymns we find a goddess Hippa, celebrated 
as the nurse of Bacchus, and the daughter of Ceres 
by Neptune was represented with the head of a 
horse. One of the most solemn forms of adjura- 
tion in use among the Scandinavians was swearing 
on the shoulder-blade of a horse, and when 
Tyndarus engaged the suitors of Helen to defend 
her, he is said to have made them swear by the 
same symbol. Having traced the equine deity 
so far, it seems natural to penetrate further into 
ancient records and half-forgotten legends. But 
we have already passed beyond the range of 
Semitic influence, great though it may have been 
upon Greece and other ultra-Asiatic nations. The 
myth is essentially the same whether in Scandinavia, 
Britain, or the home of the Teutons, and rests upon 
a train of thought not peculiar to these peoples 
alone, but to be found among nearly every ancient 
people—from the cold lands of the midnight sun to 
the equator, and from the hot-blooded Iberians to 
the philosophical Sons of Han. 

The Presipent remarked that Mr. Eastlake’s 
paper was rich in suggestions on the general 
subject of mythology, and immediately interesting 
to ourselves as showing that Equine Deities who 
had occupied a prominent position in the mythical 
history of most nations were also known in Japan, 
and appeared in the celebrated form of the White 
Horse in their Buddhist temples. The study of 
mythical lore, which necessarily involved that of 
primitive religions, though not an attractive’ subject 
an account of the cloud of exaggerated fable that 
surrounded it, had, nevertheless, a very practical 
bearing, as apart from its etheographic and 
historiographic value it served to illustrate that 
great struggle which has been going on through 
all time—the struggle of humanity after truth, and 
to show that, however widely separated the various 
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races of the world have become both in thought 
and action, they have enough in common to attract 
mutual sympathy and to show the nearer conncc- 
tion they held with each other in early ages. The 
study of myths may be favorably pursued in 
Oriental countrics, because there we find it in 
actual existence and growth. And if primitive 
belicf recognised at the first that every created 
thing was an emanation of a supreme being, if 
allegories and symbols were originally used only 
as oracles of knowledge and to promote the 
worship of the Great Invisible through His Visible 
Works, then, although the practice had unfor- 
tunately led to the symbol usurping the place of 
the attribute, and to the creature being worshipped 
rather than the Creator, the original conception 
would still command itself to our respect, and 
possibly be found to furnish a means for recalling 
lost truth. Though the lateness of the hour pre- 
vented the discussion of Mr. Eastlake’s paper 
on this occasion, he trusted that the subject would 
be referred to at subsequent meetings, and that the 
illustrations of it which were obtainable in Japan 
would be further examined. It remained for him 
to offer Mr. Eastlake a hearty vote of thanks 
on the part of the Society, and to express the 
hope that he would be encouraged to pursue his 


researches. 


In reply to the President, Mr. EasTeakg re- 
marked that there was certainly much more that 
might be said on the same theme, but the result 
of all his investigations remained the same, viz., 
that the equine deity was a type of solar-worship. 
He regretted that he had not been able to investi- 
gate the Japanese myth, and especially the horse- 
headed god of Southern Japan, Ba-to Kwan-non, 
more thoroughly, and requested the members of the 
Society to forward him notes on the subject. Such 
notes or data would be ali the more valuable, 
as very little could be gleaned from Japanese 


literature with regard to the equine god. 


The Presipext.—Mr. Eastlake’s request will, 
I hope, be complied with by more than one mem- 
ber of the Society. The subject is one of import- 
ance, and it would be very interesting to trace 
further connection between the horse-god of Japan 


and those of China and Western Asia. 


The Secretary then read the Annual Report 
of the Council for the session 1882-3, which was 


adopted without discussion. 


The election of Officers and Members of Coun- 
cil was then proceeded with, with the following 


result :— 
Presipext :—Dr. Hepburn. 


Vicg-Presiverts :—B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., 


(Tékiyd). N. J. Hannen, Esq. (Yokohama). 


CorrgsPonDine Secretary :—Rev. C. S. Eby. 


Recorpinc Secretariss:—W. D. Cox, Esq. 
(Tékiyd). C. H. Dallas, Esq. (Yokohama). 

Treasurer :—J. M. Dixon, Esq. 

Lisrarian :—J. McD. Gardiner, Esq. 


Councitiors :—E. Divers, Esq., M.D., Dr. A. 
J. C. Geertz, J. H. Gubbins, Esq., J. Hat- 


tori, Esq,, A. G. S. Hawes, Esq., Rev. D. 
Macdonald, M.D., Rev. E. R. Milller, J. P. 
Mollison, Esq., Russell Robertson, Fsq., 
W. J. S. Shand, Esq. 

Rerort oF THE COUNCIL FOR THK SessiuN 1SS2-3. 

During the past session seven general meetings of the 
Scot at which seven papers were rcad, were’ held in 
‘Sukiyo, besides two meetings at which three papers were 
read, held in Yokohama. A list of these papers will be 
found in Appendix A. 

The revival of the Yokohama mectings, and the matcrial 
increase in the number of Yokohama members is deserving 
of especial notice. . 

Muring the session thirty-six resident, and two non-re- 
sidcnt, new members have heen clected; un the other hand 













































members who have recently left: Japan have, in accordance 
with their own desire, been p!aced on the list of non-resident 
members, while others who have returned from abroad have 
again become resident members. The socicty now numbers 
144 resident, 44 non-resident, and 12 honorary members, 
making a total of 200 names. ; 

The balance of $860.70 to the credit of the society which 
was reported at the last annual meeting, has enabled the 
council to print much more largely than in former years. 
They consider it a subject of congratulation that they have 
thus been able to include in the publications of this session 
such a valuable work as Mr. Chamberlain's translation of 
the “* Kojiki,’’—the most important monument of ancicnt 
Japanese literature, and the most authentic evidence of the 
origin of Japanese nationality. Its value as a translation is 
greatly increased by the admirable critical introduction 
which accompanies it, and on which the translator has 
expended very considerable research. The publication of 
the Society’s latest Transactions (containing Vol. X., Pt. 
11, and Supplement, and Vol. XI., Pt. I. and Ii.) has been 
brought up to date, and the inting of Vol. I. and Il. and 
Vol. 111. Pt. I. and Appendix whack was announced as about 
to be undertaken at the last annual meeting has also been 
completed. These various publications number altogether 
about 1,565—6G82,000 pages, and the cost of printing them 
has amounted to $2,000. Notwithstanding this unusual 
expenditure, which on account of its manifest utility, will, 
the Council trusts, be approved by the rae i they are 
able to report an absence of debt, and that the available 
assets are more than sufficient to mect all outstanding 
liabilities. 

As the usefulness of the 
depend u its ability to publish | 
papers which it accepts, the Council should not omit to 
express the earnest hope that the continuous accession of 
new members will enable the Society to maintain its present 


iety, however, must mainly 
with promptitude the 


state of efficency in this respect, and to persevere in 
republication of the Transactions which are nearly out of 
print and which have become well and favourably known in 
the literary and scientic world. It is greatly to be desired 
that the sipieaie age the baer arog should be oie 
encouraged as recovery pnnting expenditure 
must be in ion to the extent of they nates: The 
nominal value of the stock of the Society's Transactions 
now on hand may be estimated at five thousand dollars 
(5,000), and back numbers are furnished to members at 
half price. It may not be generally known that members 
may thus obtain complete sets of all the Transactions which 
now numbers eleven volumes, most of these containing 
several parts, for the moderate charge of $19.00. 

In Appendix B. will be found a list of additions to the 
library acquired by donation during the present sr a list 
of exchanges received from bodies in different parts 
of the d is given in Appendix C.; and a statement of 
the Transactions in stock in vy em bD. . ; 

During the past session the General Meetings in Tokiyo 
have been held in the rooms of the Tokiyo General Chamber 
of Commerce, which have been liberally placed at the dis- 

of the Society by that body. Of the Yokohama Meet- 
ings, one has been held at the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce, kindly lent for the occasion, and the other by 
the courtesy of the manager at the Grand Hotel. 

It will be seen from the following statement of the ac- 
counts of the session, which takes no notice, it should be 
nergy Pi rai bessesies vais A oe Transactions in toch: 
that after fully iding for rinting expenditure 
above named, there remains to the credit of the Society an 
estimated balance of $36.63. 


On the Prestpenxt inquiring whether there was 
any other business before the mecting, Mr. Dallas 
remarked that there yet remained the resolution 
of the meeting, he might almost say the resolution 
of the session, which was to pass a vote of thanks 
to the President on his retirement. Until he ar- 
rived in the room he had no idea of the pleasure 
in store for him in being invited to propose this 
resolution, and however feebly he might discharge 
the duty, he trusted that Sir Harry Parkes would 
understand that this was no mere formal rcsolu- 
tion, but that the members of the Society, un- 
demonstrative Anglo-Saxons as most of them were, 
desired to express warm gratitude for past favours, 
mingled with a keen sense of present loss in 
bidding farewell to one to whom they had becn 
so long and so greatly indebted. ‘fo recapitulate 
all the advantages which they had derived from 
the President’s connection with it, would be in a 
great measure to retrace the history of the Society 
itself; suffice it that, as shown by the report just 
read, the Society is now eminently successful, 
and this happy condition has been to a great 
extent achieved through the ever-ready kindness 
with which the President has brought to bear upon 
its affairs the vast and varied stores of his long 
expcrience. He hoped, whenever in some distant 
land Sir Harry might look back to his stay in this 
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three resident members have resigned. Several resident | 


country, that among the crowding memorics the 
Asiatic Society of Japan would ever hold a place, 
and that he would recollect it as a great and 
prosperous Society, of which each individual mem- 
ber fully recognized that no small portion of its 
success was due to the unremitting patience, tact, 
and energy with which he had managed its 
concerns. 

Mr. Mitne, who rose to second the resolution, 
said that he found it difficult to do more than echo 
the so ably expressed sentiments of the proposer, 
Mr. Dallas. Every one present knew Sir Harry, 
and they were acquainted with the work which he 
had done for the Society. So long as he (the 
speaker) had been acquainted with the Asiatic 
Society, Sir Harry had been its most prominent 
leader, and it was in great measure due to his 
exertions that it had attained its present important 
position. He, therefore, felt great pleasure in 
seconding the motion brought before the Meeting. 

The Vics-Presipext having briefly put to the 
Meeting the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, the retiring President, in returning thanks, 
observed that he felt greatly embarrassed by the 
warmth of the compliments which had been paid 


the | him, as his share in the work of the Society had been 


limited to minor details, the labour of which had been 
equally shared by the other members of Council. 
Those compliments were doubtless influenced by 
kindly valedictory feelings, which often prompted 
friends to give to one who was about to leave them 
much more than was his due. It should be re- 
membered that the success of the Society was 
mainly attributable to those members who had 
contributed valuable papers to its transactions, and 
who were therefore its chief supporters. He trusted 
that such members would long be preserved to 
them; for, though the field of research in this 
country was ripe for harvest, labourers were 
wanted to reap that harvest. He congratulated 
the Society on his being succeeded by the veteran 
Dr. Hepburn, in the chair which he was now com- 
pelled with regret to resign. 
The Meeting was then adjourned... 





GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 
aa atereeaees 

The Privy Council has issued a Notification, 
No. 21, to the effect that the Press Regulations 
established in September of the 8th year of Meiji 
(1875) by Notification No. 135, are revised as 
follows :— 

Article 1.—Any person intending to publish a 
book or map of his own compilation, or translations 
from forcign books or maps, must report the matter 
to the Home Department ten days prior to the 
date of such publication exclusive of the time which 
the report will take in reaching the Department. 

Note.—The publication (not intended for sale) of 
hand-bills or the regulations of a company or a 
school, are exempt from this rule. 

Article 28.—Any person desiring to publish 
pictures or engravings must forward a report to 
the Home Department to that effect. But copyright 
therein will not be granted. 

Article 1.—(In the regulations for the punish- 
ment of offenders).—Those who publish pictures or 
engravings without duly forwarding a report to the 
Home Department, or pretend to have obtained 
copyrights, or neglect to present (to the Home 
Department) samples of what they have published, 
or scll their publications without paying for a 
license, arc liable to be punished by confiscation of 
their printing apparatus, the books published, and 
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the money realized by the sale. This rule is also 


applicable to books or maps published and sold|whether the latter has so instructed them or 
in contravention of the prohibition of the authoritics. | not, except in the event of any standing agrec- 
Article 5.—-In case translators of foreign works | ment. 


48th, and goth articles, their publishers will be} Articte 6. 
regarded as guilty in the same degree as the] sion merc 


or compilers of maps or books offend the News- 
paper Regulations in the 31st, 32nd, 34th, 37th, 


translators and compilers, and be punished in con- 
formity with the same Regulations. But the con- 
fiscation of a printing machine may only happen 
where the offence has to be dealt with according to 
the 2nd clause of Article 7. 
Article 6.—Annulled. 
Sasso Saweyosut, First Minister of State. 
YamaDa AK1yosH!, Home Minister. 
By Imperial Order. 
2gth June, 16th year of Meiji. 








SILK PRODUCERS && COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


a as 

We have received from the Silk Commission 
Merchants’ Association the following copy of the 
by-laws recently agreed to between that corporation 
and the Producers :— 

IXTRODUCTION. 

These rules have been framed for defining the 
relations in all transactions between the Silk 
Commission Merchants of Yokohama and the Silk 
Producers in the various provinces, thereby to 
promote their future benefit, to prevent all sorts 
of discord, to obviate any complication, and to 
encourage the trade by establishing a basis of 
mutual reliance. ‘The undersigned thercfore, 
having considered the various aspects of the laws 
and customs, both foreign and native, in the 
matter, have resolved upon the following rules :— 

Article 1.—These_ by-laws shall be enforced on 
and after the ist July, the 16th year of Meiji. 

Article 2.—These by-laws shall be advertised in 
the journals in Yokohama and other districts for 
three days after their enforcement, and shall be 
posted in a prominent place in the shop of every 
commission merchant. Any modification of, and 
addition to, the rules hereafter to be made, shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of these rules. 

Article 3.—After these measures are carried into 
effect, the silk owners (i.e. the silk producers) 
and any other persons who may deal with 
silk commission merchants, shall be considered as 
leaving agreed to these rules. In case, however, 
they raise objection, or desire on any other account 
to conduct business independent of these rules, 
certificates setting forth the facts shall be inter- 
changed. 

Article 4-—Correspondence, negotiations, and 
reports shall be conducted by post, telegraph, or 
Personal interview, or by any other means suitable 
to the necessity of the occasion, with the other side 
or his representative, provided always the first 
party shall have testimony of his act, in which case 
he shall be deemed to have discharyed his duties, 
even if a message should be lost or delayed on its 
Way to the destination. Should he employ a ser- 
vant in sending goods, letters, or funds, he shall be 
responsible for any accident to them on the way to 
their destination. 

Article 5.—The business of the silk dealers is to 
sell silk according to the orders of the owners and 
to facilitate pecuniary operations for the latter on 
the security of their silk. ‘herefore, whenever goods 
are sent to commission merchants, the parcel shall 
be considered as entrusted to them for sale, and 








for the pecuniary interest of the owner, no matter|account he may have with the owner before any 
other creditor. If there be any surplus, it shall be 
handed to the owner of the goods: in case of 
deficiency, the commission merchant can demand 
the payment or can enter it to the owner’s debit 
according to his own convenenience. | 

The following are is the scale of charges :— 

(1)—Interest on the advances made fixed monthly by 
the dealers in Yokohama. (2)—Commission on the sale 
of goods. This is fixed at 11 per m. of the price. 
(3)—Postages, telegraph fees, messengers’ wages, and 
the price of the legal stamps used. Those only, how- 
ever, can be charged which were actually defrayed 
on account of the owner. (4)—Previous loans and in- 
terest to date. (N.B.—In case such loans have 
no connection with the goods sent at the time, but 
are really due on account of some previous trans- 
actions in silk, the dealer can deduct both principle 
and interest of such loans from the sales., 

Article 14.—The dealer is empowered tosell the goods 
entrusted to him in his own name or to pledge them, 
and to receive the price or the money borrowed on their 
security. Should, therefore, the owner wish to receive 
the price direct from the buyer, the dealer may object. 
The commission merchant is not responsible for any 
unavoidable accident that may befall the goods, nor for 
robbery against which due precautions have been taken. 

Article 15.—As harmony between dealers and 
owners must greatly depend upon mutual good feeling, 
each party may relinquish some portion of the rights 
conferred upon them by these rules in their original 
transactions ; but such action shall not prejudice the 
practical application of these rules at any later 
period. 

Article 16.—As these rules have been established 
merely with regard to the general manner of conduct- 
ing transactions, any unforeseen occurrence shall be 
dealt with in accordance with old-established custom. 

Iu proof of our concurrence in the above rules, we 
have hereunto appended our names and affixed our 
seals, (Signatures and Seals.) 

ist July, 16th year of Meiji. 













































Neverthcless, whether the commission 
merchants comply or not with the request of the 
consignors, shall be at the discretion of the former. 


—After sending goods to the commis- 
hants, the owner cannot retake possession 
except after payment of warchouse rent, commis- 
sion, and any previous debts owing by him. 

Article 7.—When the commission merchant re- 
ceives goods on which an advance has already been 
made, he shall, on their receipt, repay the money 
to the party who advanced it, or shall make an ag- 
reement to repay it, and shall receive the certificate 
of hypothecation from such party. The instrument 
must be preserved as a voucher to be shown when 
settling accounts with the owner. The commission 
merchant can then claim, against the owner of the 
goods, any right set forth in the Bill of Exchange 
and Promissory Note Regulations, and in these 
rules. 

Article 8.—When a commission merchant shall 
lend money on security of goods not yet received, 
he shall take from the owner a certificate to that 
effect, or adopt such other means as may prove the 
fact. In such case, he can claim all such rights 
against the goods as are defined in Article 130 of 
these rules. 

Article 9.—Sales of silk may be entrusted to the 
commission merchant in two ways, namely, un- 
conditionally and conditionally. The former system 
implies the sale of goods at the discretion of the 
commission merchant, without any order from the 
owner as to price, method, time, etc. In this case, 
the commission merchant is bound to exercise 
considerable discretion in effecting the sale, at the 
most favorable opportunity, as his responsibility is 
great. The second system implies sales conducted 
in accordance with orders from the owner of the 
goods as to price, time, etc. In this case, the 








owner must take a memorandum from the com- CHESS. 
mission merchant stating that the sale is to be eae eee 


conditional: otherwise it shall be considered un- 
conditional. Even in case of unconditional sales, 
the commission merchant may send a telegram or 
letter in order to ask the views of the owner on the 
selling price. But such action shall not change 
the nature of the transaction from unconditional 
to conditional. 


From the Collection of Chess Problems. 
By J. B. of Bridport. 


BLACK. 


Article 10.—Prior to exchanging the silver re- 
ceived in payment for goods, against kinsatsu, 
the commission merchant must apply for instruc- 
tion from the owner of the goods. If the latter 
docs not give any orders within two weeks, then 
the dealer can effect the exchange of silver into 
paper money at his own discretion, and deduct 
from the amount any advance previously made. 

Article 11.—When goods, whether on conditional 
or unconditional sale, prove insufficient to repay 
advances, in consequence of the depreciation in the 
value of silk, the commission merchant can claim 
the balance in silk or money. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Article 12.—In case payment of the moncy or 
consignment of silk to make good the deficiency, 
is delayed for seven days after the expiration of 
the allotted term, or if the owner becomes bank- 
rupt, the commission merchant can scll off the 
goods and employ the proceeds according to these 
rules. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 3oth June, by 
G. F. P.rpier. 

White. 
1.—B. to Q. 4. 
2.—Kt. to O. 3. 
3-—B. mates. 


Black. 


1.—P. takes B. 
2.—K. takes Kt. 


if s.—K. takes B. 


Article 13.—The commission merchant is autho- 2 eg P. 
rized to demand the payment of such sums as are if 1.—K.toK. Bs. 
mentioned below for charges, eta He has also the 2.—B. to K. 3 ch. 
privilege to apply the proceeds for settling any’ = 3.—Mate. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
ee 
Foe Were Recixyxixe Fainar, exe agrw, 1885. 


1st July,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Ballast.—C. 
Illies & Co. 

Kumamoto Maru, ie steamer, 1,240, Drum- 
mond, ist July,—Hongkong 23rd June via 


Observatory of Daigaku, Mote Fultcho, Hong®, Tokiye, Japas- | = Kobe, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 







































Oxfordshire, British steamer, 998, Jones, 6th July, 
—Hongkong 2gth June, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 


REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 


Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 7th July,— Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu 





we ceecen, neon ee = oe represents velocity of wind. Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

ee ee eee percentage of humidity. | Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 7th 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level ne sien kong, Ist July, Mails, Treasure, 

of the sea. and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. 1% Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 31.7 miles per hour gn Saturday at 


3pm. 
The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29.980 DEPARTURES. 


Inches on Friday at 9.37 p.m., and the lowest was 9.711 inches | Godavery, French steamer, Du Temple, 1st July,— 
on Sunday at 6 p.m. Hongkong Mails and General.—Messazeries 


Maritimes Co 
The hi temperature for the week was 80.5 on Saturday, . . 
and meloous a both on Monday and Subaiies. mg Hindoo, German bark, 540, Matthiessen, 2nd 
maximum and minimam for the corresponding weck of last year July,— Nagasaki, Ballast.—Captain. 
_ were 83.9 and 62.2 respectively. Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
The total amount of rain for the week was 3.590 inches, against Christensen, 2nd June,—Kobe, Mails and 
"707 inches for the corresponding week of last year. General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
tries Hakodate, General.—Mitsu Bishi 


SHIPPING. . SS. Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
—_——_>—__—___ - r . . ° 
moto, 3rd June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu 


FREIGHTS. Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
During the week the German barque Valparaiso Harter, British steamer, 1,196, Grandin, 4th 


: uly,—New York vid ports and Suez Canal, 
accepted a home charter, loading here and at Te and General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


Kobe ; the Hindoo sailed for Nagasaki “seeking.” | 7ob/o Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
The American ship Grecian is expected to get sth July.—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
away on Wednesday next for San Francisco. For} _. General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
New York, vid ports, and Suez Canal, the steam- City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
. : ; y W. B. Seabury, 6th July,—San_ Franciscu, 
ship Harter sailed on the 3rd instant, leaving the Mails and Generat.—P. N. S.S. Co. 
berth occupied by the Vorkshire, Ehrenfels, and| Kworio Maru; Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
Ascalon. For London the steamship Benledi is 6:h July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
advertised with dispatch this month. Coastwise M.S.S. Co. 
er hi tat Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, Dithlefsen, 
nothing is doing, and rates are quite nominal. 61 July,— ‘obe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 
Kiushin Maru, Japanese steamer, 6go, Franck, 
ARRIVALS. | 6th Jul ,—Sendai, &c., General.— Mitsu Bishi 
Aanie H. Smith, American ship, 1,502, R. B. M. ‘S Co. 
Brown, 29th June,—New York 14th February, ! Kumamoto Maru, pepanese steamer, 1240, Drum- 
Kerosene and Gencra!.—China and Japan | mond, 6th July,—Hongkong vid Kobe Gene- 
Trading Co. ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. $.S. Ce. 
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Ascalon, British steamer, 1,523 Geo. Dinsdale, | 


















| . = . 3 a é . S.S. Co. 

. : 3 : a . = | Takachio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. Nye, 
SEE LN ORS ATE SRSA RN oo | sof bp ‘,—Nhigata 25th June, General.— Mitsu 
PRS EN A Ae ! W, nto i t 342, A. F 

} ‘| Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
SiS SS Se ee oe eB Christensen, st July,—Kobe 29th June, 
|_| | General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
: a a An a a ¢ | Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,425, Arnold, tst July, 
z tn ps | —Kobe 29th June, General.—Smith, er 
=) —— SS ——SEE z & Co. 
2 | a a a Sr = || Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, L. H. Moule, 2nd 
5S RS a Ronen Sema See See Sm | at Rony ong, 23rd June vid Nagasaki 
Sn? CA ne oe a a ae and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. 
SSS = | Co. 
SS of | ad S y Serena gy tr Romar oSeth 
ES werent ey - B. ury, 2nd july,—Hongkon 
| RFE] __ June, Mails and General P. M. SS bo. 
+ —_}—_1_ <= || 7aganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
ei \———— 2] x moto, 2nd July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
———— EH Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Nat sz!) City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Friel, 
¢ _ St § Te Se a ne | a m4 uly,—San Francisco 14th June, Mails 
é| [4 x | and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 
| ee ae —_}—_ —_— 4 Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,015, J. Wynn, 

4 it —} — ff} — . 4th July,— onghal and ports, Mails ‘and 

| oO ee]: General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

z| _—— 2 || Kworio Maru, J G. With 

z » worto Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 

| Ss sth duly okkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 

a | ——f——}——t ft _| * - SS. Co, 

——— +} — | Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
Rie ose MSD come mezuee th July, —Hakodate 3rd and Oginohama 4th 
= : ¢ 
Ret ees ene semen Seer July, eneral.—Mitsa Bishi M. 5.5. Co. 
_——j_————— —— |} St. vid, American ship, 1,535. W. Wallace 
i [<< ——_ —_} —_—__ + Frost, 5th July,—New York 26th February, 
I \s SEES REEEEEEEEeIPaieEE Oil, &c.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 
| aS - ' - 


| 
TCLOUMPY CLOUPY CLOUDY CLOCPY RAINY RAINY fcLovcpr | Seirio Maru Japanese steamer, 459, 6th uly __ 
ea eS 2a ee A... Se ee ed ’ S ’ ’ 


—. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe Sake tac Kuroda, Messrs. F. W. Foster, 
N. F. Avery, and 5 Japanese in cabin; and 60 
Japanese in stecrage. ~ 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Rev. H. Geyer, Captain 
and Mrs. Gelston and son, Miss Leslie, Messrs, 
Van de Putte, de Russett, C. Lamb, M. Ginsburg, 
D. MacLaren, and J. Blackmore in cabin; and 4 
Chinese and 1 Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—For San Francisco: Messrs. J. 
H. Booth and Allan W. Dow in cabin; and 102 
Chinese in steerage. For London: Captain W. M. 
Deane in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San 
Francisco :—Miss Spencer and Mr. Tanabe in 
cabin ; and 2 Euro s in steerage. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Taylor, and child in 
cabin ; and 129 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Governor Iwamura, Miss 
Parkes and European maid, Miss Mabel Parkes, 
Rev. and Mrs. Hopper, Rev. W. W. Curtis, 
Dr. A. A. Austin, UN, Dr. Dickson, Messrs. 
E. F. Alford, and servant, J. H. Pauline, and ser- 
vant, E. Major, Marcus Mess, D. Marcus, and J. 
Wakai in cabin ; and 2 Europcans, 3 Chinese, and 
190 Japanese in steerage. 

me Sapanees steamer Kworio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—1 European in cabin; and 17 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate via Oginohama :—111 eames 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, trom Hongkong : 
4 Europeans in steerage. 


DEPARTED, 


Per French steamer Godavery, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. A. Mingard and C. Repp in cabin. 

Per J ese steamer Hiogo Maru, for Hako- 
date :—Mr. J. Wolley in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for ae 
hai an s:—Mrs. J. A. Weed, Messrs. J. A. 
L. Waddell, S. C. Michaelsen, O. Smith, J]. 
Donald, Nakagawa, Yamanaka, Hamada, Hisa- 
matsu, Asano, Ikeda, Asano, Isahaya, and Asai in 
cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanciro, 
for San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. Noel Smith, 
Captain and Mrs. H. B. Murray and maid, 
Messrs. H. Hoerringhaus, F. W. Foster, and N. 
F. Avery in cabin; Mr. Buns and 2 daughters, 
Mrs. E. A. Abbott, Messrs. G. Sigot, A. S. Tibbey, 
N. Uketaka, S. Mihara, and 95 Chinese in 
steerage. For New York: H.E. Von Heydebrand- 
lassa, Count de Maily-Nesle, General Van 
Bernuth, Dr. A. A. Austin, U.S.N., Rev. W. W. 
Curtis, Rey. A. Geyer, Messrs. E. Gore Langton, 
Sugent, and Wm. Oothout in cabin. For Ham- 
burg: Messrs. Carl Von Weijhe, and Wilhelm 
Klas in cabin. For Liverpool: Dr. H. Bradford, 
Messrs. A. W. W. Brown, E. F. Alford, and A. 
Ewbank in cabin. For London: Captain Wm. 
M. Deane and Mr. W. G. Van de Poll in cabin. 


REPORTS. 


The American ship Annie H. Smith, Captain R. 
B. Brown, reports having experinced moderate 
winds throughout the passage. 

The Japanese stcamer Wakrnoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on the 
29th instant, at 6 p.m. with moderate southerly 
winds and rain throughout the passage. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the tst July, at 4.20 a.m. 

The British steamer Yorkshire, Captain Arnold 
reports leaving Kobe on the 2gih June, at 5 p.m. 
moderate S.E. winds and heavy rain throughout 
the passage. Arrived in port on the Ist instant, 
at 10.50 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Funciro, 
Captain W’. B. Seabury, reports having lett Hong- 
kong june 26th, at 3 p.m., and experienced 
page weather with ow. winds during the 
most part of the passage. ; 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
Friel, reporis having experienced moderate to 
fresh north-westerly winds on the first part of 
voyage after leaving port, and on the latter fair 
weather with south-easterly winds. 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. there is no doubt that the Silk-producing capacity IMPORTA NT NOTICE. 
Day pice eats of the country is capable of much greater things 
/ yet. A noticeable fcature in the figures for the pee see 
IMPORTS. ; season just closed is the increase to the United: 


: ,_ | States, 9,589 bales against 7,022 bales, about 36 | MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
The past weck has seen but a small business inj per cent. ‘The Silk-industry in the States has 
Yarns, at about previous prices, while there has | obtained a gigantic growth in the course of a few 
been a little more doing in Shirtings, but values| years. The cxport a this for season 1876-1877 
have not improved. In other articles transactions | (that marvellous year of mad excitement in Silk 
are on a very trifling scale, the Goods in which an gencrally) was but 150 bales. Season 15883- 
advance has been established bein Crape Mous- 188;—New Hanks first appeared on the 24th 
selines de Taine. The Metal Market is very | ultimo, when $540 was paid for ordinary Maibash 
quict, the sale at auction of damaged cargo noticed | first arrivals white color grading 2} to3. A week 
last week having fully supplied buyer's require: | later similar Silk was settled at $505, and ae 
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a business, should sec if there is an open- 
ng for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 


ments. eaerae vite the present weck prices have further receded tili| The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
; TT pge pics. $475 was touched for this class. From that point] ncrease in all parts of the world, that the outlay 

Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- $25.25 to 28.50 | the Market has hardened slightly in the absence of ; ; 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- = - 2y.25 to 30.50 | Supplies, but the interior Markets are reported to for the machinery in all cases Icads to a pro- 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 
Nos. 28 to 33, Common to Medium - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- = + 33.00 to 35.25 
Nos.38to42, 0 - === 35-25 to 37.25 
CCTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER PIECE. 


Grey Shirtings—S3 Bb, 38} to 39inches - $1.70 to 2.1 
G Shistings—o™, 353 to 45 inches - 1.87} to og 
T. Clath—71b, 24 yards, 32inches- = = 1.45 to 1.95 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, g4yinches - 1.55 to 1.67} 
Prints—Assorted, ards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians Sateens Black, 32 PER VARp. 

inches - - - + © = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24%, 24 yards, 30 = PER Piece. 

i - 2 2S 28 2 © EES to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23%, 24 yards, 30 

inches - + - es - 1.35 to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.32} 
Velvets—Black, 35 visda, 22zinches = - §.90 to 6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 1 a yates, 475 inches - 0.72} to 0.80 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.07} 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 ya zinches- - 0.18 to 0.29} 


Mousselines de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
: - 0.1§ too.15} 


25.50 to 23.25 


be lower both in Maibash and Shinshiu; arrivals 
31.25 to 32.25 


will now come down more freely, and there is no 
reason to anticipate high prices here. In Filatures 
but little has yet been done. The parcel of 
“Bushu ” 14-16 which first arrived (and for which 
$700 was asked) has been taken at $635: some 
** Koshiu ” grading about 1} have found buyers at 
$620, and further arrivals are expected daily. Settle- 
ments for the week are returned as 200 piculs. 
Export by the City of Rio de Faneiro was 118 
bales, and the Zambesi, Icaving this afternoon, 
should take a fair quantity. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.2}- - - - - 
Bees 2 2 3 
an ost - - = - = « goto 
Filatures—No. ,1g16dr. - -« ie ae 
TEA. 


The Market during the past week has been ex- 
ceedingly quiet; some little buying was done in the 
early part of the interval, but at the close there is 
little of animation, owing tothe continued unfavor- 
able advices from New York. Settlements since 


fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 
BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 


23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 


1 inches od - - ° ° . ° . ° ° 
Moucselincs de Laine—Itajime, 24 our last weekly issue are only 6,170 piculs, consist-] its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
ds,3rinches - - + = 0.18} tv0.26 ing of the following grades, viz:—Common. 85, Pills 
Mousselines de Laine—Yuzen, Common 815, Medium 1,355, Good Medium : é 
Clot! Biba cea gGinches - aa ogg 2,320, Fine 790, Finest 550, Choice 140, and Six SAMUEL BAKER, 
Cloths—Presi ‘at eS Choicest 15 piculs. The cargo despatched by the]; 1-. J. : “ 1: . nr 
tasenperp gs do inches : ~~ to 0.90 searihip: Benerine’ on the 0d: June comprised in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Blankets—Scariet LB gees 6b 5h, 633,196Ibs. Tea for New York. The P.M. stcamer | Abyssinia,” says—“I ordered the dragoman 
per * se - 2 © 0.35 too.40 


City of Tokio is advertised to sail from here on the 
2oth instant, taking Tea to 2} cents per lb. gross 
to the Eastern States and Canada and 2 cents per 


Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 


IRON. 
Flat Bars, }inch- + = - 


PER PICCL. 


Flat Bars,jinch- - - - ay bd 3-9 | !b. gross to San Francisco. ‘The steamships Fork-| service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
Round and square aptofiach - ~~ 2.80 to pee shire, Ascalon, and Ehrenfels are on the berth for} short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
Nailrod, amorted- - - - - 2.25 to 2.50 New York, vid ports. Rates of freight are 60 shi!- 5a ese 

Nailrod, small size 9 - - - - 2.85 to3.10 | lings per ton of 40 cubic feet. The American ship served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 


Grecian will probably leave on the 11th instant, for 


KEROSENE. 
San Francisco. 


are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
Business during the past week has been restricted 


unmistakable purgative propertics they create 





to the sale of 9,000 cases and deliverics to 15,000.|  ¢ la a - 812 & under deniable effect th i hich 
Nhe: Auntie Hf Smithvand’ SY. Deccd have anived| “Contessa: 5 ea ee ee ee 
with 103,110 cases, raalang oteseat et py fee er nee jo i Me 4. ee 7 satisfies them of their value. 
than about 665,000 cases sold late unsold oil. The| Good Medium - = = = - 7 tu 

arket remains depressed at the followi anal tome Os ee oe ee 
quotations:— poe meer ts MN Bee is Se Te en ese SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

. . PER CASE. 6 . s = < _ ‘i = - 33 & up’ds i 
Cae: oe ee ee HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Stlla - - - 5 + 148 EXCHANGE. 


SUGAR. © 

_ There has not been much business during the 
interval, but the transactions that have been put 
through have been effected at fully the rates igre 
town 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 


The business done during the weck has been 
small, and ratcs close steady at the following 
quotations :— 


ing Billsondemand - - - 3/8 i j i i 

below, and the Market leaves off firm. Sterfing perk rf sarki = aes : bi diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
ormosas, have an upward tendency, and most of| Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/8 inflammations. 

the operations of the week have been at enhanced| Sterlinzy—Private 6 months’ sight- - -39 M T. COOPER; 

prices, On Paris—Bank nen - <a : ; - ren R. J. ° ? 
White,Nor- 5 5 seo 8 es: 05 = ee Bank sight oe — tejo dis. |in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
wee No. 2- + + + = + 8.00 to8.50 es ab dese ies oC sight - —- : : ofo dis. | China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 

® «joc - - - - - oa Ss, ai— Pi . ; ° ° ° 

White, No. re 7“ 2s 2 = e bie ae On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ares 23 me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
natite, ees @ =  p” Se 5.25 to $.50 a Nes se Mpacie dare aatte > $y some to the people, and nothing could exceed 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand - SS 


: heir gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - So gra ? » quence, ’ ’ 


butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock yp 








EXPORTS. 


SILK. 
Season 1882-1883 finished on the joth ultimo 
with a total export of 28,734 bales against 21,776 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the ‘rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


pa to same date last year—an increase of about nlenghy me sii ach Lcaueacsn sew eeserenemunasees at the small remaining “ stock.” 

percent. The weicht of these 28,734 bales is | Tuesday, July Sod ceeececcereeceeeseeteerereeeen ces . : : ae ’ 
returned in the Gunes as bet als: thus] Wednesday, July gth .........csceerreeeeere reece pet Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
giving each bale an average weight of about 92|‘Mhursday, July Sth .....--.eesesssseeseseersecesens aot throughout the World. 

cates. This is the- largest export ever known | Friday, Jul SOUT wacdaccussewansbeseassecdysed ences : : May rst, 1883. 

since Japan was opened to foreign trade, and Saturday, June BOLD ..oceceeecseecesesereeeeree ees 7 A 
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BP. &@ W. BALDWIN, upuLous “STEAM BOILER, ehh 
THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


: Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in | 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, | Mountainous Countries. 
| A MONTHLY MAGAZINE RELATING OF JAPAN AND 
| THE Far East. 








Tis Prate axon SHEET Iron MANUFACTURERS. 





near Dudley; Horslcy Field, Wolverhampton, 


London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Knap's Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 


cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces ; 











Street, E.C. 
ar " ; ee economical and smoke oke consuming. 
or the excellence of our Manufactures, we HIS MAGAZINE has been excarcep and 
have received following AWARDS :— The Patent Steam eam Boiler Company, | ENTRIELY REMODELLED, and several Writers 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. HENEAGE Street, BirmincHam. of acknowledged ability have been added to the 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. May 1st, 1883. list of Contributors. A LARGE CIRCULATION is 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 


Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. K O R S A L E - 


Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


guaranteed, and, as a New Scale of charges for 
Advertisements has been devised at a low rate, 


ome SALE, VolumegeNo. 1 and 2 of the | 1#® CHRYSANTHEMUM Offers unusual facilities to 
“China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and Advertisers. For Terms, application should be 








Sole Export Agent—Brooxar, Dore & Co. | in good condition. made to the Maxaczr, at the Office of the Japan 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. Mail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
May, 1st 1883. | Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. | July rst, 1883. 








| 4aac3 
| OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
| OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'SS STEEL PENS. 1878. 


| nofarlane’ S af 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, | Standards, Fountains, | Verandahs, 


May rst, 1883. 




















Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, — ie J. & E: 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, tan 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, PERFUME RY, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. ree tr GOLD “tae aay eo i 
: FIRST CLASS AW ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFU MES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. } THE H ANDKERCHIEF. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. \\ eT seats Cink. Baa boat tet, revel . 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. es ee aces 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. ATKINSON’S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. y r 60LD ca ey ey apie a 


ATKINSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR S0AP, 


eg ae yee ao mM gclebrated for co many continues to be made ae herete- 
i Sere. It te strongly nd Se be Reet vay Sere 


ATKINSON'S WHITE boas TOULET VINEGAR, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_—_——_—SX—XSX__ 
Derintre news with regard to the Annamese 
complication has been anxiously expected from 
Shanghai during the week, but it would appear 
that no’ settlement has yet been approached. 
M. Tricou is understood to have been pursuing 
anew scheme of diplomacy which his country- 
men euphemistically term “ inflexibility,” but of 
which the public is somewhat slow to discern 
the merits. Meanwhile, the scene of discussion 
has been changed to Tientsin, and as a telegram 
has been received announcing England's willing- 
hess to mediate in conjunction with the other 
European Powers, it is hoped that the issue 
Will be removed beyond the reach of “inflexible” 
diplomacy. 

ee a ee 
A RETURN of Japanese trade with Korea during 
1882 has been published, showing that the total 
Value of the export and import trades for the 
Period was 1,889,499 yen against 2,2 58,053 sen 


Go 


for 1881. The decrease (368,554 yen) is 
attributed entirely to the effects of the émentse at 
Séul last summer. The Japanese mercha) ‘s 
settled in Korea have apparently suffered from 
over-trading not less than foreigners in Japan, 
but, wiser than the latter, they last year adopted 
a resolution not to sell their goods below 
Certain fixed prices, and the result of the com- 
bination is said to have been entirely successful. 
Their experience shows also another point in 
common with that of Westerns in this countzy, 
namely, the obtacles caused by official inter- 
ference. For a long time the supplies of 
ox-hides and rice were entirely withheld from 
the export market owing tothis cause. A stable 
medium of exchange, too, seems to be much 
wanted. The fluctuations in the value of Korean 
copper coins expressed in terms of Japanese 
money amounted to as much as 50 per cent. 
during the twelve months. The recommenda- 
tions made by the Japanese Government with 
regard to a new coinage on the occasion of the 
Treaty of Chemulpho last autumn do not appear 
to have been fully adopted yet. 


Tue weather during the week was singularly 
cool. Heavy rain fell on Sunday and Monday, 
and the rivers about Tokiyo became so full that 
it was found necessary to postpone the annual 
festival which had been announced to come off 
at Riyogoku bridge on the rgth instant. Floods 
are reported from various provinces, and it is 
feared that the outlay in connection with dykes or 
river-banks will be unusually heavy this season. 


A troop of Japanese female actresses performed 
the play of the Forty-seven Ronins at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 
The acting was spirited and good, but the 
smallness of the stage seriously marred the 
effect. This was the first venture of the sort 
made in Yokohama, and considering the season, 
the performances drew capital audiences. The 
troop purposes visiting India. 


Tue Official Gase/te has contradicted a statement 
which appeared in one of the local papcrs of 
Hongkong, to the effect that a number of Japa- 
nese officers are conducting a secret reconnais- 
sance in China. 


Two scrious accidents were reported from the 
provinces during the week : the first an explosion 
of gunpowder in a wagon belonging to the 
Artillery of the Kumamoto Garrison. The men 
were returning to barracks after a march-out 


gle 


when the explosion occurred, and three soldiers 
were severely injured. The second accident 
was the burning of the goal at Hiroshima, on 
which occasion 61 of the prisoners are said to 
have lost their lives, and 156 to have been more 
or less badly hurt. 


Tue withdrawal of the Japanese troops from 
Korea is officially announced. Since the émeu/e 
at Séul last summer Korea seems to have re- 
conciled herself completely to foreign intercourse, 
and no troubles whatsoever between the natives 
and the Japanese settlers have been reported. 
The King has published a proclamation enjoin- 
ing his people to behave civilly towards foreign 
visitors, and imposing the penalty of decapitation 
upon those who neglect the order. The monarch 
is doubtless quite sincere in his desire to secure 
a polite reception for Western travellers, but it 
is worthy of note that he does not say a word 
about the advantages Korea is likely to derive 
from foreign intercourse. The tone of the 
proclamation suggests nothing but apprehension 
lest the Koreans, by provoking quarrels through 
ignorance or mischief, should expose their 
country to the terrors of foreign vengeance. 


Tue various Government offices commenced 
their Summer routine on the 16th instant, and 
the Capital put on that appearance of lethargy 
which always distinguishes it during the months 
of July and August. Although up to the present 
cholera has not made its appearance, the season 
in other respects appears to be abnormally un- 
healthy, and many cases of illness are reported. 
Sir Harry Parkes has gone to Hakone for change 
of air; His Excellency Inouye has been laid 
up with a severe cold and the malady of His 
Excellency Iwakura does not show any signs of 
improvement. 








NOTES. 





Tnat extraordinary political ‘document, the 
American Chinese Immigration treaty, result 
of a concession contemptuously made: by Li 
Hung-chang and the T’sung-li Yamén to the 
United States triumvirate, at a moment when 
no one knew how soon the Muscovite might be 
thundering at the gates of Peking, at least 
provides that the territory of the Republic shall 
be open to Chinamen visiting it for purposes of 
“trade, study and travel.” In point of fact the 
flagrant repudiation of the doctrine pompously 
announced in the Burlinghame convention, that 
“it is the right of every man to change his 
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home and his allegiance,” was intended to apply 
only to the “ coolie class,” whose competition in 
the labor market, frugality, and segregation, are 
an enduring reproach to the white ‘“‘ workmen” 
of the States, who have, unfortunately for the 
country of their adoption, a powerful influence 
in its political destinies. The new law was never 
—far from it—intended to affect celestials of a 
higher grade, tourists of any kind, people pos- 
sessed of capital to buy or articles to sell, and 
gentlemen residing in the country to learn 
Western languages and science. But zealous 
or bungling officials can pervert the best inten- 
tions of the legislator. A striking instance has 
just occurred in New York, where the Reverend 
Dr. Abelshin, the Secretary of the Right Rev. 
Simon Valeniesi, Bishop of Poleopolis, who 
arrived in New York from Brazil on the 7th of 
June, was refused permission to land by a 
Customs officer. The reverend gentleman is a 
native of China; and the official claimed that 
under the restriction act he had no right to land 
on American soil. Here we have the extraordi- 
nary case of a Catholic clergyman, Secretary of 
a high dignitary of his Church, refused permis- 
sion, in direct contravention of the Angell-Swift- 
Trescot arrangement, to set his foot on the free 
ground of the United States. Presumably, 
Dr. Abelshin did not propose to riva] the 
exploits of Terry or Pat with the pick, or 
in front of a gorgeous bar, or in Ward or 
State politics, to say nothing of schemes for 
assassinating a Prince or Prime Minister, or for 
blowing up a whole city with dynamite, and so 
forth. Presumably the reverend gentleman in-|° 
tended to accompany his superior in “travel” 
—perhaps in “study :” possibly he may have 
thought even of worshipping with Terry and Pat] in 
before a common altar, and bringing them to a 
more faithful observance and more righteous 
interpretation of the mysteries of their common 
faith. But he was prevented, like the com- 
monest “‘coolie,” from leaving his ship by Cus- 
tom House officials, who by the way are, with 
the Police of New York, principally recruited 
from that nationality which, in America, is the 
bitterest foe and maligner of the Mongolian. 
The matter was referred to Washington, where 
Assistant Secretary French said that, of course, 
if any such detention had been made, it was 
clearly illegal and unjust. The department 
had issued instructions in regard to Chinese 
passing through the country, but in this case 
the law did not apply at all, because the man 
was not of the class affected by it. He could 
scarcely believe it possible that anybody at the 
New York Custom-House could have for a 
moment thought such a course justifiable. 
Secretary Folger said no report had been made 
of the case to the Department. As we fail to 
find in more recent despatches any further 
allusion to the affair, we can only conclude that 
this victim of cruel prejudice, illegally carried 
into action, was immediately released by order 
of the Secretary of State with suitable apologies 
to himself and his superior for the insult of his 
detention. Probably no more will be heard of 
the matter ; as, though Dr. Abelshin has a clear 


case at law against the Customs authorities in 
New York for illegal detention, it is not the 
custom of Roman Catholic clergymen to seek 
redress in civil courts, or to parade their wrongs 
before the world. It is too much to hope that 
the Dogberrics who confined him to his ship 
have been punished by dismissal. 


IxasuucH as considerable quantities of tea are 
shipped from this port for direct transport, by 
rail from San Francisco to Chicago, it is of 
interest to learn that, in view of the recent deci- 
sion by analysts that much of the staple sent 
hence is so grievously ‘‘ manipulated” as to be 
unfit for human consumption, the Central 
authorities have ordered samples of the consign- 
ments for the City of Hogs to be sent to New 
York from San Francisco for inspection before 
the parcels are forwarded to their destination. 
A telegram dated Chicago, June 8th, is as 
follows :— 
re from Washington that the of the 
Treasury hed ordered t hat samples of tea arriving i in San 
Francisco for Chicago should be sent to New 
York for inspection belive Uhe toa ca delivered Mere bas 
caused some talk among those most interested as to the 
— order, and the influence it would have on 
the tea trade in this aty. 

“If the Se ala as published, should prove true that 
samples of all teas arnving in San Francisco, consigned to 
Chicago, should be sent to New York for inspection before 
the tea is delivered here, would it in any be detrimental 
to the tea trade in this city?” was aslied of Mr. J. W. 
Doane, one of the heaviest importers to-day. 

“That would depend a deal'on how i was done, if 
the samples were sent to New York ahead of the arrival of 


the tea and examined there without loss of time, so as to 
allow the tea to be delivered here immediately on the arrival 


of such an order, it would not make any difference ; but, if 


any delay was caused in the delivery of tea on the arrival, 
then it would be injurious to the interests of the tea trade. 
We don’t want to have any time lost in the deli of tea 
on its arrival.’” The gentleman also stated that only 
excuse that could be offered was the fact that no tea 
inspectors had been appointed for Chicago 
* Are the tea interests in this aty not sot of such empemtance 
as to warrant ithe appointment of an inspector for this place 


“Oh, ye yes; 3 the “teen interests of this city are the largest in 
the country. Recent statistics show that far more tea 
arrives at Francisco for distribution at Chicago than 
arrives at New York. The amount of business done is large 

to have ani here, and that one has not been 
appointed is only because, as : have already said, no incon- 
venience has thus far been e under the present 
arrangements. Should it be accemary to have an faspector 
here, one will be appointed.”” 
Mr. peng lector of Customs, declined to converse 


Saturpay’s Afainicht Shimbun contained a 
paragraph to the effect that, in spite of the 
dangerous nature of Mr. Iwakura’s illness, His 
Excellency devotes most serious attention to the 
business of the nation. The report adds that, 
a few days ago, the suffering statesman called 
one of his attendants to his bed-side, and bitterly 
deplored his inability, in the present impaired 
state of his health, to carry into execution two 
important political measures. The Afainichi 
supposes one of these to be the proposed ex- 
tension of the military system; the second it 
does not pretend to guess. 





Tue Official Statement of the ‘‘ Cash Assets” of 
the United States Government on the rst of June 
has been published. These assets consist of 
Gold and Silver coin and bullion, minor coin, 
and negotiable paper. There are some liabilities 
against this sum, which cut down the total very 
materially. All the paper assets are simply pro- 






The amount of specie in Government vaults on 
the 1st June, separated from the other assets, is 





as follows :— 

Gold coin... 4.0 1. os vee 896,134,116 
Gold bullion 0 ee $7,976,927 
Standard Dollars... o.oo 90818986979 
Eenciona’ aed coin. see see eee one 38, $03,196 
Silver bullion Sie “MGEe: Vous? voce. ose: » a 409§7,218 
Mimor Coin... kone cee cee cee wee $57,335 

Total SPECS 2 cee cee cee cee eee wee B33S, 936,759 
Other assets... 0... 220 cee cee cee ee tee |= 89,083,263 

Total assets ... ... -- €424,909,083 


Even the above specie does not all ‘belong to the 
Government. A large amount belongs to private 
individuals who are using the certificates instead 
of the coin. The Treasurer's account shows the 


following certificates issued and on hand :— 
Gold. Silver. 





Tesued 2... 2. se cee cee one 88 3-460,990 $80,035,331 
Onhand .... 1. os wee eee 89,869,000 8,505,940 
Totals ... ... ... ... 859,591,9¢0 879,737.39! 


These totals are liabilities against the Gold coin 
and Standard Dollars on hand. Despite the 
large and constant drains on the Government's 
supply of specie, the quantity now on hand is 
much larger than it was a year ago. The totals 
compare as follows :— 





oe ee ee 326,759 
Shen 22 2 oo eee 
Increase for the year . + 964,633,777 


This is an important gain i in view of the light of 
imports of specie from foreign countries during 
the past twelve months. This increase is appor- 
tioned as follows :— 





Increase in Gold... $39.324.497 
Increase in Silver... ae “gee’ seees- Ge 95,203,768 
Increase in minor COIN... 20.0 60. cee te cee 10$,519 

Total... coe =—954633,777 


The increment | is “due ‘to "withdrawals from 
American banks and the issue of Government 
certificates therefor. The Gold certificates in 
use show an increase of $54,539,000 over the 
amount in use a year ago, while the increase 
in Silver certificates in use is $22,500,000 for 
the same interval. While, therefore, the Govern- 
ment has more Gold in its vaults than it had a 
year ago, the supply which it owns is less, as 
follows :— 

Gold on hand ... ... ... 


1883. 
smite *iassree 
Government Gold ... $148,933,0¢6 $1 55,718,103 ; 
The result shows a net loss of $15,000,000 1n 
Government Gold. During the same interval 
there has been a net gain of $2,598,910 in 
Government Silver and $105,519 in minor coin. 





Lieutenant BELion, of the French Navy, arrived 
in Marseilles from Singapore on the 11th of 
May last in the M. M. steamer Sindh. ‘This 
officer, it may be remembered, is chief of the 
mission charged with making a preliminary 
report upon cutting a canal through the 
Isthmus of Kraw. Associated with him are six 
scientists, who have returned to Europe with 
him after a joint sojoum of six months in the 
Malayan Peninsula. All these gentlemen assert 
that the construction of a flush canal across the 
Isthmus does not offer any serious difficulties to 
modern engineering. 


Some correspondence has been conducted, and 
does not appear to be terminated, between the 
Hongkong Government and the Colonial Office 
on the subject of the liability of the Colony to 


mises to pay something, and thus are liabilities. 'pay to the Imperial Post Office a contribuuon 
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on account of loss sustained by the latter in its 
service to and from the Eastern British depen- 
dencies on the new contract with the P. & O. 
Company which came into force on the 1st of 
February, 1880. The history of the question, 
as stated by Mr. Lister, the Hongkong Post- 
master-General, who, in a masterly document 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary, objects most 
strenuously on behalf of the colonists to the 
extra impost is this:—Up to 1877, Hongkong 
contributed nothing towards the heavy Imperial 
loss on the P. & O. contract (£211,000 in the 
year, India contributing £107,500). The post- 
age of a half ounce, or at one period even of a 
quarter ounce, letter for the United Kingdom was 
at different times 1s. 4d., 18. 3d., 18. 2d. (or 
1s. by the slow Southampton route) high rates, 
which gave rise to repeated complaints and 
which may be said to have formed a standing 
grievance. In 1877 these rates were re-adjusted 
on a 6d. basis, the Colony becoming responsible 
for half the additional loss thus caused, which 
half was then estimated at £3,150 ayear. Asa 
matter of fact it has not yet reached that sum, 
even with a further re-adjustment of postage on 
a sd. unit. The last annual amount paid 
(1879-80) was £2,828. The Imperial Treasury, 
having sanctioned a new contract with the P. & 
O. Company, by which the mails have been 
somewhat accelerated, proposes that this pay- 
ment of about £3,000 a year should be merged 
in a larger one of more than £12,000. The 
Secretary of State agrees that the Colony should 
pay something, but he considers £12,000 out of 
the question, and suggests £6,000, or about 
double what is paid at present, the old payment 
tocease. After detailing the changes which have 
resulted from the entry of Hongkong into the 
Postal Union, Mr. Lister finds that four courses 
are open to the Colony, namely: (a) to ask fora 
re-consideration of the question by the Imperial 
Government; (4) to pay the £6,000 asked for 
. by the Secretary of State and accept the loss on 
the Postal Service; (c) to pay the £6,000 and 
revert to the old 1s. 3d. (30 cents) rate of 
Postage to the United Kingdom only by both 
British and French packets in order to raise the 
sum required ; (d) to decline either to despatch 
Or to receive mails by the P. & O. packets. The 
last two alternatives are dismissed as imprac- 
licable, for reasons detailed at length; and the 
disadvantages of the San Francisco route, as re- 
gards Hongkong, are also indicated, The gist 
of the Postmaster’s counsel is that, if Hongkong 
pays even the £6,000 to which the Secretary of 
State has modified his heavy demand, the result 
will be that the Colonial Post-office will be 
taking a great deal of trouble and going to a 
good deal of expense to conduct postal business 
on the coast of China simply for the pleasure of 
doing it. These postal duties in China were 
unwillingly undertaken by the Colony entirely in 
deference to the views of the Home Govern- 
ment, and “have been carried out as well as, 
in the face of local difficulties, they possibly 
could be. It may be questioned whether the 
Colony should be rewarded by a demand for 
three per cent. of its entire revenue (for that is 
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what £6,000 a year amounts to) entailing com- 
plete extinction of the modest revenuc on its 
local postal business.” The London Post Office, 
which is making an increasing profit of over 
£ 3,000,000 annually (after defraying the losses 
to which Hongkong is asked to contribute) “can 
afford to be more gencrous than that.” In fine, 
Mr. Lister thinks that, were these details fully 
explained, a contribution of £3,000, or £3,500 
a year, fixed, and irrespective of accounts, would 
be accepted as a discharge of all claims. 


® 
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On the subject of the total discontinuance of 
any subsidy to the P.& O. Company for the 
conveyance of mails to Shanghai—it is known 
that the line now receives no grant for its Japan 
traffic—the Hongkong Postmaster says :-— 

And though, ore ns cag aia ints high ang he 
numerous pnvate which mails might be for- 
warded, the discontinuance of. the P. & O. oc would 

tactically throw the whole correspondence into the French 
Mail. owever much the were lowered, next to 
nothing would be sent by slower steamers. French 
Mail would take four hours to sort. I do not suppose the 
French Post Office would ever consent to its being sorted on 


board. If it were so sorted (which may be regarded as out 
of the question) the expense would be very great, at least 


three times that of our present marine sorting. A fort- 
nightly mail no doubt sulbiced for the wants of Hongkong 
at one time, but jections | have pointed out above ace 


so strong that I no not see my way to recommending any 
attempt to recur to it. 


The resolutions passed by the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce on the subject will be 
of interest to those in Japan who forward 
bulky packets of correspondence to Europe by 


the Hongkong route. They are to the effect :— 


Wisecins the red — ue Apeiphin from arg Post Office 
in H , notwithsta at the rates o are 
higher than’ those ch y the French Past Office in 
Shanghai on corres; nce by M es boats, being 
only 98,000 annually, it is manifestly impossible for the 
Post Office to bear the increased burthen which the pro- 
posed impost would throw upon it. 

2.—That the question is now agitated among the mercan- 
tile community as to the policy of subsidising any line of stea- 
mers between this Colony and Europe, considering the 
numerous means of direct and speedy steam communication 
now available. 

3-—That in the event of an t 
required from the y tow the cost of subsidy, the 
means could only be obtained either by an increase of the 
rates of postage, or from some other branch of the revenue 
such as stamps, which would enhance the taxation on trade, 
already too onerous, and the Chamber protests in the st 
manner against the prospective payment on account of the 
mails. As any increase in the rates of postage, the 
Committee would observe that such a measure would be 
most impolitic and unjust, and one not likely to have a 
successful result in augmenting the postal revenue. British 
mail steamers are exposed to competition from numerous 
foreign lines of steam communication which would be 
to carry the letters of this Colony for half the rates now 
cha , and were an increase resolved upon there would be 
nothing to prevent the public sending their correspondence 
by private steamers to Saigon to be posted there for Europe, 
a course which would deprive the Colonial Government 
entirely of the revenue derived from the French mail service. 
The Committee also desire to point out that in the state- 
ment showing the division of cost and apportionment of the 
loss on the service, the share falling to Hongkong and 
Shanghai is set down as £20,968, which amount the Cham- 
ber submit should be deducted from_ £360,000, and the 
balance charged rateably against this Colony. ; 


further payment being 


Tue Japanese Government Telegraph Depart- 
ment has been informed that the telegraph linc 
between Canton and Kowloon has been com- 
pleted and is now open for traffic. It will be 
remembered that the British authorities refused 
to allow acable to be laid across Hongkong 
Harbour from the Kowloon shore, so that 
messages to or from the Crown Colony have to 
be carried across in a steam launch. We 
understand that a boat for this service will run 
over six times daily, but beside this there are 
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ferry boats constantly running, and most of the 
firms in Hongkong who will use the line possess 
steam launches of their own, so that the Colony 
will not suffer: much through the action of the 
Government in the matter of delay, although a 
station in the Quecn’s-road would be much 
more convenient. 


A nost determined suicide was effected on the 
gth inst. on the Yokohama-Tokiyo line by 
aman at Tsurumi Station. The train, which 
does not stop at the station mentioned, appro- 
ached at its usual speed, when a Japanese, who 
was standing on the end of the station down-line 
platform flung himself across the rails in front of 
the engine. Instantaneous death, of course, 
followed the act. A Chinaman, who attempted 
suicide the same day by jumping into the Creek, 
was not successful in his endeavour, as his friends 
followed him into the water, and, after a con- 
siderable chase, fished him out. He is reported 
to be a lunatic who has tried to obtain his 
quietus in a similar manner on two or three 
previous occasions. 


A VERNACULAR journal states that the trial of the 
persons concemed in the murder of Shimidzu, a 
servant in the employ of Mr. John Pitman, who 
was assassinated in Tokiyo on the 29th of March, 
1881, by a comrade under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, has been at length concluded. 
The accessories have been condemned to im- 
prisonment for periods varying from five to seven 
years. Sentence will be passed upon the actual 
murderer shortly. 





On the 24th of May, H.E. Hachisuka, ex- 
Daimio of Awa, was received by the President 
of the French Republic, to whom he presented 
the letters of recall of his predecessor, Gencral 
Ida, and his own credentials as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
French Government. 





PropaBiy by way of a grim joke, the veracious 
Choya Shimbun affirms that the Shimonoseki 
Indemnity refunded by America is to be applied 
to the construction of a strong fort to command 


giad | the famous entrance to the Inland Sea. 





Tue Hongkong journals produce, without 
special comment, the telegram we published on 
Monday morning with regard to the rumoured 
dead-lock between Li Hung-chang and M. 
Tricou. Of course such a meagre statement 
as that the latter has behaved rudely to the former 
leaves the details a matter of conjecture. Our 
contemporary the Echo du Fapon finds the 
report quite incredible—does not hesitate indeed 
to describe it as “‘cer/ainement inexact”—and 
suggests, as a probable explanation, that M. 
Tricou, “conformément aux instructions du 
gouvernement francais, s'est montré inflexible.” 
Rudeness and inflexibility may bear a close re- 
semblance to each other under certain circum- 
stances. For example, if a man were to thrust 
his fist into one’s face and persist in keeping it 
there, he would be both rude and inflexible, We 
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do not suppose fora moment that M. Tricou has 
been trying conclusions of this nature with the 
Grand Secretary, but we frankly confess that the 
purely diplomatic aspect of the negotiations to be 
conducted at Shanghai by the special envoy of 
the Republic never appeared to us very rosy. M. 
Tricou may possibly have found the astute old 
Celestial statesman too much for him, both 
morally and physically, and under the irritating 
consciousness of incapacity—comparative, of 
course—may have been betrayed into some of 
those exhibitions of feeling which used to be in- 
cluded among the most efficient methodsof carry- 
ing on discussions with Orientals. We are unwill- 
ing to admit this hypothesis, but it is quite as 
reasonable as to suppose that Li Hung-chang 
hastelegraphed to Paris anaccusation of rudeness 
against an Official who was only displaying “‘in- 
flexibility.” Li Hung-chang is a very tolerable 
judge of what is, and what is not, permissible 
in diplomatic intercourse, and his judgment is 
based upon a range of experiences to which 
even M. Tricou must bow. These, however, 
are pure conjectures. We shall be very glad to 
learn that they are entirely erroneous. 


Tue condition of the Kerosene Oil market-in 
Japan is becoming a curious and interesting 
study. According to statistics there were in 
stock on July 4th:— 
at Yokohama—ir the Government Godowns. 583,600 cases. 
making a total of............ 1,168,300 cases. 
while a are en voute from America, 
and loeding oa June the ist, about... 
making a grand total of... 2,408,300 cases. 
The whole of this is likely to be in Yokohama 
and Kobe within the next six months, less what 
may be consumed in the interim. The con- 
sumption at the two places during the second 
half of 1882 was 990,000 cases. If the same 
rate holds this year, there would remain in stock, 
on December 31st, 1,591,300 cases. But the 
rate of consumption now is much lower than 
that for the corresponding period of 1882, owing 
probably to general poverty and forced economy, 
so that stocks at the end of the year are likely 
to be seventeen or eighteen hundred thousand 
cases, that is to say, a whole twelvemonth’s 
supply. It is a little difficult to understand what 
kerosene importers propose to themselves when 
they proceed after this guise. The prospect of 
a higher duty to be imposed when the new tariff 
comes into force may be producing some effect ; 
or, which seems more likely, traders may be in- 
fluenced by apprehensions of a change of 
standard. A possible rise of prices in America 
is also suggested as an explanation, but in that 
case it would appear more rational to keep the 
oil there. 


800,000 cases. 
440,070 cases. 





Tue Hongkong Daily Press is at some pains 
to convict this journal of geographical ignorance. 
Our colonial contemporary's text is the fol- 
lowing paragraph which he extracts from our 
columns :—“ It is patent that the enforcement 
of the Treaty Articles is not the final object of 
France, but rather the annexation of Annam. 


The ultimate purpose of the invasion is to bring 
a French colony into immediate proximity to the 
famous but little known south-western provinces 
of China.” In these words the Dasly Press 
professes to discover evidence that the difference 
between Tonquin and Annam is not recognized 
by the Fapan AMfail, and accordingly proceeds 
to explain that the former country, “‘ interposes 
between China and Annam, so that to get within 
reach of China's southern provinces Tonquin, 
not Annam, must be annexed. It would be 
ungrateful to disparage this valuable information, 
but we may be permitted to point out that, in 
predicting the annexation of Annam, we spoke 
of France's “final,” as distinguished from her 
immediate, action. At the outset her attention 
was nominally directed to Tonquin, but we be- 
lieved, and time has proved the correctness of 
our forecast, that her aggression would ulti- 
mately be extended to Annam itself, and that by 
this acquisition the chain of her colonial pos- 
sessions in the Indo-Chinese peninsula would 
be brought into immediate proximity with the 
south-western provinces of China. We trust that 
this explanation will prove satisfactory to the 
Hongkong Daily Press. 





Amp all the talk we hear of bank failures, it is 
pleasant to learn, on the authority of a Japanese 
journal, that the 35th National Bank has suc- 
ceeded in realizing a profit of over thirty per 
cent. on its capital during the first half of the 
current year. It appears that the Bank has 
issued notes to the amount of yen 300,000, and 


. | that the deposits it holds from the Government 


and the people are ye 230,000 and_yen 300,000 
respectively. This Bank has its head office in 
Shidzuoka, and its capital, according to official 
returns, is only 100,000 yer, so that its note 
issues ought not to exceed 80,000. We suspect 
that the Choya Shimbun, from which the above 
details are extracted, did not apply the co-effi- 
cient for rumour before publishing them. 


Tue Fiyu Shimbun says that the nobles (Awa- 
soku) in Tokiyo take a keen interest in the 
study of law, and propound to their legal advisers 
a number of hypothetical cases, both civil and 
criminal, which they hgve themselves considered 
judicially. The conjecture of our vernacular 
contemporary is that many of the nobles will 
ultimately be appointed to the office of judge. 
It would be difficult to conceive anything more 
unlikely, 


In H.B.M.Court on the rothinst. W. Gibbon, a 
scaman, unemployed, was charged before Mr. R. 
Robertson, Assistant Judge, with stealing a coat 
from the premises on No. 42, of Mr. Lunberg, a 
hotel keeper.—The proprietor deposed that the 
prisoner had been lodging in his house, whence 
several articles had recently been missed.—One 
of the boarders in the house swore that his coat, 
that produced in Court, had been stolen from 
the sitting-room, where he had left it hanging 
after dinner in the middle of the day. Sub- 
sequently he traced the garment to a place 
where it had been sold in Honmura.—A 
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Japanese woman, keeping a store in Honmura, 
testified that she had bought the coat (in 
question) three days ago from the prisoner, 
paying him two yen for it, after some bargain- 
ing : that shortly afterwards the prisoner returned 
and desired to repurchase the article for three 
‘en; but that meanwhile she had sold it to an- 
other shopkeeper, and promised to recover it, 
which she did later. The prisoner had said that 
he would return to redeem it; but failed to do 
so. Shortly after his departure, Lunberg came 
to witness's shop, and claimed the coat, which 
she then had recovered, as having been stolen 
from hishouse.—The prisoner, in defence, stoutly 
maintained that a companion and fellow lodger 
ofhis (one Malony) sold the coat. The Court 
gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt and 
dismissed the case. 


e ¢ 

Chuzo Oridzu, a Japanese jinrikisha drawer, 
charged Mr. Bachelor, with assaulting him on 
the rth of June.—Prosecutor, who claimed 
yen 3.62 for medical attendance, loss of time 
and jinriki-hire, deposed that he had conveyed a 
gentleman from the hotel to Takashima-cho and 
back on the day in question. The gentleman 
on alighting directed the boy in attendance to 
pay witness twenty sen. This was done; but 
witness demanded ten sex more. The boy did 
not answer but shut the door. After waiting for 
some time witness opened the door and asked for 
more money, when his fare came out, took a ten sen 
note from him and gave him a few sen in copper. 
Then Mr. Bachelor came and hit him on the 
head with a billiard cue Mr. Bachelor, by 
the evidence of the gentleman whom the pro- 
secutor had carried, proved that the latter 
behaved very rudely in the house, throwing 
the money on the floor.—Mr. H. L. Cook, 
living opposite, deposed that he had seen the 
jinrikisha coolie strike the defendant, in his own 
vestibule, on the leg with the seat of his chair, 
bruising him badly. He did not see Bachelor 
strike the prosecutor.—The Japanese bar-tender 
at No. 52 deposed that he had paid twenty 
cents to the prosecutor, who then came two or 


three times into the house and spoke very loudly. » 


—Mr. Bachelor himself stated that he only went 
to the door to remonstrate with the prosecutor 
and induce him to leave, when he was struck 
violently over the knee with a seat by the jinriki 
coolie, whom he then struck with a billiard-cue 
which he held in his hand.—The charge was 
dismissed. 


Cuina’s suzerain rights over this country or that 
are becoming a barren topic of discussion. 
They were never real rights according to any 
dictionary of practical terms, and China herself 
has always refused to acknowledge them when 
the acknowledgment promised to involve any 
embarrassment. Our correspondent ‘“ F.E.” 
takes some trouble to show that the mere pay- 
ment of tribute docs not imply vassalage or 
dependency, but his contention is scarcely 
necessary, inasmuch as we have the declaration 
of China herself that no political signification 
attaches to the ceremony. She has never, she 
recently explained, required or exacted the pay- 
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ment of tribute. It has always been a purely 
voluntary affair, followed by a return, on China's 
part, of larger but still insignificant gifts, and to 
be construed simply as an interchange of 
neighbourly courtesies. But it is plain that 
the import of such a rite must depend in a 
great measure on concomitant circumstances. 
For though in itself it constitutes no international 
link of appreciable strength, it may formerly 
have been accompanied, in particular cases, by 
overt acts of tulelage or interference amply suffi- 
cient to establish a relationship of suzerain and 
vassal. But upon these points we are plainly in- 
competent to speak in the absence of historical 
evidence. Whatever China's valid titles may be, 
they are so mixed up with romantic and baseless 
pretensions that no substantial value attaches to 
any of them. Her fitful attempts to assert them 
can only have the result of leading her into 
profitiess contentions. For some years past her 
conduct has resembled that of the barbarian 
pugilist described in the Philippics, who guards 
the place where he has received a blow, but 
never seems to have any idea beforehand on 
what part of his body the next visitation will 
alight. If China would emerge from her digni- 
fied taciturnity, and give the world some distinct 
definition of her intentions as a suzerain, and 
some intelligible catalogue of her supposed 
vassals, she would find her policy immensely 
simplified. But, like the barbarian boxer, her 
attention only exhibits local animation. Dis- 
turbed by an unpleasant apparition in Korea, 
she asserts herself there with spasmodic energy, 
having over and over again denied in the past 
her own title to interfere. Similarly, brought face 
to face with French aggression in Tonquin, she 
revives her obsolete pretensions and founds them 
on authorities borrowed from the age of myths. 


The fact is that in some respects she is still the |i. 


“huge mummy empire by the hands of custom 
wrapped in swathing bands.” Not yet roused 
to complete vitality, she is living half in the 
traditions of the past, half in the realities of the 
present. Setting aside, however, all these 
complications of suzerain and vassal, there 
remains, as we have before pointed out, the solid 
fact that China has an undeniable right to con- 
cern herself about what takes place on her own 
borders. Still more is she justified in exercising 
that right when access to her own territory, by a 
new and hitherto forbidden route, is among the 
Principal objects of the power which is about 
to establish itself on her frontier. It does, indeed, 
appear from Mr. Colquhoun’s recently published 
narrative, that the approach to Yannan by the 
Red River is a much more difficult task than 
Garnier imagined. The river is only navigable 
as far as Manhao, a village which is separated 
from the plateau on the east of Yiinnan by a 
range of hills 6,000 feet high. The plateau it- 
sclt, known as the Men-tsu plain, is 3,500 feet 
above the level of Manhao, and offers very little 
inducement to explorers, being ‘‘only a shade 
more fertile than the black and hilly north ” of 
the Province. All the wealth of Yiinnan—wealth 
Which “has been a tradition since the days of 
the great V enetian, San Marco”"—is in the 
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southern and western plateaux and valleys, that|ccrn with the affairs of the peninsula; but it is 


is to say, in the part nearest to British Burmah. 
French projects in this direction are, therefore, 
likely to be disappointed, but they nevertheless 
exist, and offer a most substantial reason for 
Chinese interference. There is much seeming 
validity in the argument that China has put 
herself out of court by not interfering before, but 
what shall be said of France in this context? 
Has she acted worthily and justly in usurping 
the protectorate of a Chinese tributary—never 
mind how much or how little the latter term 
signifies—without holding any official communi- 
cation whatever on the subject with the Court 
at Peking? What has she been doing during 
the nine years that have elapsed since she forced 
Tonquin to sign away its independence? One 
imagines that a small fraction of the time would 
have sufficed to come to an understanding with 
China, who can truly say that, if she has been 
slow in entering a protest, France has been 
slower still in consulting the wishes and claims 
of a friendly empire. 
ee 

Whatever may have been the nature of 
China’s title as a suzerain in former times, the 
document which the Annamese tribute-bearing 
mission of 1880 presented to the occupant of 
the Dragon Throne, shows that the relation of 
vassalage is distinctly recognized by the Tu-duc 
himself. That document appeared in the 
Peking Gasette of December, 1880, and has 
been translated by Professor Douglas :— 


Tue Kine or ANNAM TO THE Emperor OF CHK. 


Now, as I look up and see on the northern horizoa a 
mounting light, the south must send its golden gifts of 
ha py omen. Over the countless ndges of a thousand 
hills or thousands of /e we hold faithful course, our heads, 
like the Aaa dole ay Adaya to the _ of our Lord. 
tly I send this letter of congratulation ; prostrate, 
{ think, at this happy time, when the sky is unclouded, 
when the remotest domains of ocean have learnt the soften- 
ing influence of a common language, how that ‘‘the southern 
nd of fire,’”’ too, though remote, should send their rightful 
offerings. As I reverently spread these before me and 
kindle incense, I fly in spirit to the heavenly portals. 1 
think, in all lowliness, of your Majesty as of a sun shining 
incessantly along a pathway whose brightness increases 
ever; as of a Sovereign filling the first place under heaven 
and upholding the teaching of the Ch’un Ch'in that unity 
is of more worth than aught else; as of one who by 
love to the vassal princes and te to those from 
afar fulfils the nine rules the Chung Yung ; 
as of him who has received bs ee he 
rern the nine regions; as of one ‘‘ who displays his 
vues until they ee all quarters of the kingdom ;”’ 
as of a leader who is a fair sight for his people; and 
as of a king who is an all-pervading influence. 1, your 
vassal, in the torrid heat of the south, was long since enrol- 
led among the tributary States, and have held myself in all 
reverence, ever obedient to my duty. Now that the frontier 
pest is laid (i.e. the rebellion under Le Yang-ts’ai), and the 
general assemblage of princes is at hand ; now that no waves 
are raging on the sea of Chow, and the auspicious gifts 
of every chime are ecllected at the Palace of Yu; I, your 
vassal, relying on your kindness, hasten to do my duty as 
befits my station. Iam about to send my Envoy with my 
offerings, and it seems as though myself were about to gaze 
on the heavenly countenance ; so do I rejoice in the nsing 
light of sun and moon and breath of strife put down for 
ever. May I be enabled to receive your favours without end 
by walking in the same path, and transgressing never; un- 
worthy to glance at heaven or to gaze at the Holy Man, 
await your answer in most earncst expectation. Besides 
this letter [ have entrusted to my Envoy a list of the tribute 
offerings to be given to your Majesty. 
e 
e ¢ 


The St. James's Budget, which republishes 
this translation, says :—‘ If we are to take this 
document as fair evidence, we hardly see how 
the contention can be maintained that China has, 
properly speaking, nothing to do with French 
proceedings in Tonquin. It may be true that 
the Court of Peking ought not to have any con- 
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pretty plain that they themselves and the other 
partics most interested think they have such 
concern.” When the truth of all this complica- 
tion is known, it will doubtless be found that the 
Tu-duc signed away his independence in 1874, 
under the duress of internal trouble not less than 
of French aggression, and that he was no sooner 
relieved of the former, than he cast about for 
means to be relieved of the latter also, finding 
them, as he thought, in a return to the allegiance 
his ancestors acknowledged. If this be so, he 
reckoned without his host, so far as China is 
concerned, for though in appearance she re- 
sumed her functions of tutelage, one of the first 
uses she made of them was to consent to the 
partition of her new vassal. 


Tue vernacular journals state that apprehensions 
are entertained lest the Sumida river should rise 
to such a height as to cause serious damage. A 
difference of level amounting to three feet was 
noted on Monday afternoon. There does not, 
however, appear to be any reason for alarm. 
The river at Kawasaki, though it threatened on 
Sunday evening to become inconveniently full. 
has since then fallen considerably. 


Tue Echo du Fapon complains that certain 
Yokohama joumals, among others the Fapan 
Mail, declare that France is marked by the 
finger of God, and that her destruction is cer- 
tain. Surely our contemporary is labouring 
under some misapprehension. We can thor- 
oughly sympathise with the indignation he 
feels as a Frenchman when he peruses some 
of the comments his country’s Oriental policy 
has elicited, but between senseless ebullitions 
of British jealousy and criticism, honest at least 
in intention, there is a wide difference. The 
notion that France's national existence is likely 
to be imperilled by any difficulties she has to 
encounter at this end of the world is not to be 
entertained for a moment. Once, indeed, in 
speaking of the events occurring in Indo-China 
we used the expression, guem deus vult perdere 
prius dementat, but it had reference, as our 
contemporary can easily satisfy himself, solely to 
the fiasco at Hanoi on May 19th—a fiasco which 
really suggested dementia and which had nothing 
in common with F rench military traditions except 
the indomitable gallantry of its victims. Even 
granting the truth of everything that has been said 
about the difficulties of a campaign in Annam, 
the pluck and prowess of the Black Flags and that 
indeterminate factor, China's military strength, 
we imagine that France can afford to regard the 
prospect with perfect equanimity. As to the 
lack of generosity and delicacy with which our 
contemporary charges us for referring to the dis- 
astrous war of 1870 and asserting that France is 
sceking to recover in the Orient the prestige 
she lost twelve years ago, we can only reply by 
referring him to M. Challemel-Lacour, who 
stated himself in his speech before the Chamber 
that it is necessary to remove from the minds of 
Oriental nations certain false impressions as to 
France's position created by the war cf 1870. 
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If the French Minister for Foreign Affairs 
chooses to recall these souvenirs, and refer to 
them the policy his Government is now pursuing 
in the East, the Echo du Japon need not be 
surprised that we accept his explanation. For 
the rest our contemporary could not fall into 
any graver error than to suppose that English- 
men find any satisfaction in the retrospect to 
which he alludes or wish France any thing but a 
happy exit from the troubles she is preparing 
for herself all over the world. 


Tue duties of an official in Korea have more 
thorns than roses about them. There the chain 
of responsibility seems to be absolutely inelastic. 
Subordinates are required to carry out systems 
with the preparation of which they have had 
nothing to do, and if they fail, disgrace is inevit- 
able. A case in point is furnished by a riot 
reported to have occurred on the 14th of last 
month at a place called (according to Japanese 
reading) Tongnai. Some three hundred in- 
habitants marched to the residence of the Go- 
vernor and presented a petition having reference 
to questions of registration. The Governor 
attempted to remonstrate with the rabble, but 
they declined discussion and proceeded at 
once to destroy his house, so thateat last he 
was glad to escape with his life. On reporting 
the matter he was immediately deprived of his 
Office. He had failed to keep the people quiet, 
and thereby proved himself incompetent to 
govern. Such a system certainly has some 
hardships, but it has also many merits. 


We have not heard much about the tariff lately — 
a matter not to afford one much regret, as we 
incline to think with a New York journalist that 
there is something about the tariff, as about 
horse-dealing, which seems injurious to the 
morality of even the best men who engage in 
the discussion of it, the reason being the same in 
both cases. Horse-dealing tempts men into 
fraud and deception because the facts of a horse's 
condition are so difficult to discover. This is 
simply another way of saying that the prospect of 
impunity promotes lying, as well as other vices. 
The facts of any tariff controversy are very hard 
to get at, and are really within the reach only 
of a few, and the mere collection of them requires 
a good deal of skill and acumen. Consequently, 
the public is rarely in a position to judge which 
side has the true and trustworthy facts, and 
is apt to be bewildered rather than enlightened 
by the controversy. ‘‘ We do not mean to say that 
the free-traders are in this matter above reproach, 
but we do mean to say that it is seldom that they 
have a personal interest in the result. Most 
English manufacturers are free-traders, it is true, 
but the great bulk of free-traders cverywhere are 
persons whose interest in free trade is simply that 
of the great body of consumers. They want 
simply to escape taxation, while the leading 
protectionists expect to put some of the taxcs in 
their own pockets, and have on their hands the 
arduous job of persuading the tax-payers that 
this will be a good thing for them also, and 
that the higher their taxes are the better off they 


will be. The protectionist temptation, therefore, 
to tell lics is much stronger than the free-trade 
temptation, and it is consequently not discriminat- 
ing unfairly to say that more protectionists 
than free-traders succumb to it. The protec- 
tionists are, in fact, very much in_ this 
matter in the position of the man who is trying 
to sell the horse, and the free-traders in that of 
the man who proposes to buy him. In all such 
cases the vendor undoubtedly makes grosser 
departures from accuracy in praising the animal 
than the vendee in running him down ; and it 
was, in fact, to stimulate the vendee’s vigilance 
that the common law laid down the great and 
familiar rule of caveat emptor.” 


Tue Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express of the 
7th instant contains what appears to be a very fair, 
and is certainly a very temperate, article on the 
subject of the police case in which Mr. Arthur 
Norman was defendant. Our readers will re- 
member that at the date of our last advices Mr. 
Norman had entered a protest against the order 
served on him over the signature of H.M.'s 
Consul. It now appears that Mr. Norman was 
subsequently requested to attend at the Con- 
sulate on the following morning, and that the 
Consul then pointed out to him the grave respon- 
sibilities he had incurred. Mr. Norman, how- 
ever, failed to perceive this aspect of the affair, 
and the upshot of the whole matter was that his 
protest wa$ returned to him with a short cover- 
ing letter from the Consular Assistant. There 
the trouble is understood to have ended. The 
Nagasaki Express, in reviewing the circum- 
stances, says in the first place, that the original 
summons was uncalled for, and suggests that 
the Consul’s proper course would have been to 
“ intimate to the police that they had no right to 
enter foreign premises, at the same time advising 
them to apply again to the proprietor in person.” 
Our contemporary appears to forget that before 
issuing the summonsthe Consul sought to procure 
an interview with Mr. Norman, and that the latter, 
“for private reasons” declined to accede. It is 
a fair presumption that had this interview taken 
place, the whole complication would have been 
easily and satisfactorily avoided. Failing an inter- 
view, and having regard to the complaint lodged 
by the police, it is difficalt to see what course other 
than the issue of a summons was open to H.M.’s 
Consul. But when we come to consider the 
order subsequently served on Mr. Norman, we 
are obliged to confess that its wording leaves 
something to be desired. Its terms were need- 
lessly harsh, and it moreover committed the 
error of prejudging the merits of any subsequent 
acts of obstruction. These, however, are incre 
incidents. The main question at issue is, whether 
or no the Japanese police have the right to visit 
forcigners’ houses for the purpose of registcring 
their native servants. It is a question surrounded 
by susceptibilities and prejudices which are well 
worthy to be treated with all consideration. 
Yet it seems to us that the solution is furnished 
by the suggestions of common sense. There 
are in this country certain forcign scttlements 
the municipal government of which devolves 
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upon the Japanese authorities, who are held 
responsible for the security of life and property 
there. Among the measures most essential 
to the efficiency of that government the Japanese 
give a very high place to the registration of the 
foreign resident's native employ'és. Whether 
they are right or wrong in this matter it is un- 
necessary todiscuss. Theresponsibility rests with 
them and, as a necessary consequence, so also 
does the right to determine how their duties 
shall be carried out. In order to register our 
servants, the police must visit our houses, and 
it follows plainly that if we deny them ingress, 
we virtually deprive them of the power to carry 
out functions which, by our own consent, have 
been delegated to them. Nothing could be 
more unjust than to find fault with the ineffi- 
ciency of their municipal government so long as 
they are forbidden to take measures essential, 
in their opinion, to efficiency. 


This is the common sense view of the ques- 
tion. It might also be argued from another 
stand-point. The Japanese might maintain that 
they have a right to govern their own subjects in 
their own way, and that registration is a part of 
their system of government. Instead of send- 
ing the police to glean particulars from house 
to house, they might simply issue a notification 
ordering that all Japanese who reside in the 
Foreign Settlements shall enter their names in 
the local registers, and that, failing compliance, 
they shall be arrested and imprisoned. This 
would be highly inconvenient under certain 
contingencies, but would it be illegal? The 
fact is that the Japanese show much forbearance 
in these matters. They might give us a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance if they were a 
little more in earnest. 


Tux North China Daily News publishes with- 
out comment the telegram said to have been 
received by the Marquis Tséng to the effect 
that M. Tricou had behaved so rudely to Li 
Hung-chang that negotiations were at a stand- 
still. This telegram was dated London, June 
30th, and we learn in effect from the Shanghai 
journals that a dead-lock did really exist at that 
date. M.Tricou appears to have persisted in 
maintaining the ludicrous position that China 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the Annamese 
trouble, and that under these. circumstances 
negotiations were quite superfluous. Such a 
contention must have proved no less exasperat- 
ing than it was senseless. If France truly 
believed that China had no concern in the 
business, her action in sending a special envoy 
to proclaim the fact was a little inexplicable. 
Li Hung-chang at all events appears to have 
made up his mini as to the uselessness of re- 
maining at Shanghai for the purpose of holding 
a discussion upon which the other side declined 
to enter. He declared his intention of returning 
to Peking, and on the 30th of June speculation 
was rife in Shanghai as to whether M. Tricou 
would follow him thither “to continue refusing 
to discuss.” On the 3rd of July, however, 
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the North China Daily News published the 


following :— ? . 
ha to be able to announce that dun e 
Bip doehies § ours the negotiations between Mc. Tricow 
and Li Chung-t’ang have been placed on a friendlier footing, 
and that there is some prospect, now, of the difficulty being 
amicably settled very shortly. This is, we believe, due in some 
measure to the more conciliatory ey Deo the French 
Minister, —a change which appears to have been cordially re- 
sponded to by Li. The p terms of the agreement now 
pending have not transpired; but there seems little doubt 
that they will practically inclnde an acknow nt 
French nghts in the Peninsula of Annam, and a nt of 
the frontier-question which shall be equitable towards both 
Powers. The demand for an indemnity is understood to 
have been dropped. Under these circumstances, tt is quite 
uncertain when the Chung-t’ang will go north. e 
departure of the Hon. Russell Young, who was booked to 
leave for Tientsin on Saturday, was suddenly postponed 
at a late hour that night. Mr. Young will, however, leave 
for the north as soon as ever the rs ae is definitely settled. 
We need only add that, as the Chung-t‘ang has been in 
daily telegraphic be peneercarc ry with Prince Kung th - 


out the progress it may be understood that 
whatever arrangement he comes to with the Minister for 
France will be accepted by the Government of China. 


By the light of these statements there is fair 
reason to conclude that the outcome of His 
Excellency Li's telegram to Paris was not with- 
out good effect on M. Tricou’s attitude. If it 
be true that the French envoy declined to enter 
into any discussion with the Grand Secretary and 
persisted in maintaining that France's proceed- 
ings in Tonquin did not in any way concem the 
Middle Kingdom, there was ample justification 
for Li Hung-chang’s announcement to Marquis 
Tstng. We can imagine nothing ruder than 
such a fashion of diplomacy. . Persisted in, it 
could only force China to fight, and that, we 
presume, was not the purpose of M. Tricou’s 
mission. It is most welcome news to learn that, 
in spite of such eccentricities, peace is not likely 
to be imperilled. The intelligence, published by 
the Tokiyo Oficial Gasefte, that H.E. Li left 
Shanghai on the 5th instant for Tientsin, sug- 
gests the idea that a definite settlement has been 
virtually concluded. 


Tue proprietor, editor, and foreman of the 
Choya Shimbun have been sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour and to 
a fine of fifteen yen, in accordance with article 
141 of the Penal Code. Their crime was the 
publication of libellous statements with regard 
to the conduct of the Prefect of Saitama, the 
proximate cause of complaint being, as usual, 
alleged insufficiency of the Central Government's 
contributions to local expenditure. Japanese 
who so bitterly resent the necessity of paying for 
the maintenance of roads, dykes, and so forth, 
may be interested to learn that, while their local 
taxation for these purposes does not amount to 
one-fifth of the State's revenue, it amounts in 
England to something like five-eighths. 





THe Temps recently undertook, as the telegraph 
has informed us, to interpret the purpose of M. 
de Giers’ mission. He was instructed to let 
the Powers know that Russia would be obliged 
to seek in Armenia an equivalent for the occupa- 
lion of Egypt by Great Britain. “ England,” 
added the French journal, “‘ by taking possession 
of Egypt has re-opened the Eastern question.” 
To this proposition emphatic assent is given by 
TItalie. Whether or no M. de Giers has made 
ae Such declaration, it is certain, the latter 
journal thinks, that should Russia seize Armenia 
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in spite of the Treaty of Berlin, she will find 
her warrant in England's Egyptian policy. From 
the moment that the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ceased to be respected on the banks of 
the Nile by the Power most interested in pre- 
Serving it, there was no apparent reason why 
Russia's hands should not be free in Asia. She 


of | ened the Treaty of Berlin under duress and in 


spite of the obstacles it offered to her political 
plans. The same treaty, on the contrary, was 
in England's favor, inasmuch as it guaranteed 
Turkey against all foreign aggression. Neverthe- 
less, England has been the first to violate it, and if 
her example is followed by Russia or any other 
State, Great Britain will only reap as she has 
sowed. Indeed, /J/alie thinks that all the Powers 
may proceed to tear up the Treaty if they please. 
England has authorized them, and knowing the 
false position in which she has placed herself— 
powerless, moreover, to stave off the conse- 
quences of the unhappy example she has set, 
her only object at present is to withdraw her 
signature with what dignity she may. Hence it 
is that Lord Dufferin was recently charged to 
remonstrate with the Sultan on the subject of 
his failure to carry out in Armenia the reforms 
to which he pledged himself by the Treaty of 
Berlin. England knows that the Porte cannot 
possibly carry out these reforms, and for the 
est, the fate of the Armenians gives her very 
little concern. Whether they are happy or un- 
happy does not affect her commercial well-being. 
Lord Dufferin’s remonstrances, therefore, ‘are 
rsimply intended to serve as a plea in reserve 
The day that Russia Jays hands on Armenia, 
and the Sultan applies to Great Britain for 
assistance, the English Cabinet will be in a posi- 
tion to tell him that he has only himself to blame 
for his misfortune, and that his failure to carry 
out the promised reforms has relieved England 
of all obligation to aid him. “And now,” 
{Italie concludes, ‘ when will Russia, perfectly 
cognizant as she is of England's little game, and 
reassured in that direction, lay hands upon 
Turkish Armenia? It is somewhat difficult to 
say, but the moment is probably not far re- 
moved. Lord Dufferin’s recent action at Con- 
stantinople proves it. We may therefore expect 
to see the everlasting Eastern question reopened 
again before long. Russia's advance in Asia 
will probably be the signal for an Austrian 
movement towards Salonica. In prospect of 
which eventualities, no doubt, M. de Bismarck 
has taken his precautions in central Europe.” 
¢ 
@ 

It is a wholesome thing to hear what other 
people think of us, and to contrast it with what 
we think of ourselves. With the latter intent 
take this clause from Lord Dufferin’s celebrated 
report :—‘‘ A succession of unexpected events 
over which we have had no control, and which 
we had done our best to avert, has compelled 
us to enter Egypt single-handed, to occupy its 
capital and principal towns with an English 
force, and to undertake the restoration of a 
settled government.” Or take again the following 
sentences from Mr. F. W. Rowsell’s essay in the 
Nineteenth Century for June :— With the ex- 
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press consent of most of the European Powers, 
and with the quasi-acquiescence of France, 
England decided to restore order in the valley 
of the Nile. © © ® Nothing could have been 
more hearty or more thorough than the accept- 
ance by nearly all the Great Powers of the /as/ 
accompli of the English occupation, or the re- 
cognition by them of the rights correlative to 
the occupation. Germany, Austria, and Russia 
may be said to have agreed in advance to that 
scheme of reorganization which the English, in 
the exercise of theic discretion, and in actual 
possession of the country, should deem best. 
Italy, if at first less ungrudging than the other 
three, ended by frankly accepting the position.- 
Which of the above verdicts will history accept? 


Tue Choya Shimbun states that the malady 
from which Mr. Iwakura is suffering has taken 
a favorable turn, and that His Excellency has so 
far recovered his strength that he is no longer 
confined to bed. We sincerely trust that this 
news may prove correct. Our private infor- 
mation is of a Jess hopeful character. 


Tur Hiogo News of the 7th of July contains a 
full report of the launch of the Shima Maur 
from the yard of the Imperial Government 
Works at Hiogo. The vessel is described as a 
handsome screw steamer, built to the order of 
the Union Shipping Company, with special re- 
gard to the requirements of the coasting trade, 
and complying with all the conditions of regis- 
tration in the second class of the Tokiyo Marine 
Insurance Company, equivalent to 12 years Ar, 
at Lloyd's. It is confidently expected that the 
Shima Maru will have good speed and carry a 
cargo far exceeding her registered tonnage. 
The vessel's dimensions are :—length 160 ft., 
beam 23} ft., depth 14 ft. 10 in., displacement 
800 tons. The engines have been made in the 
works, and are quite ready to be placed in posi- 
tion: the cabins are to be fitted for the accom- 
modation of forty saloon passengers, and the 
corresponding proportion of travellers by second 
class and steerage. His Excellency Takayuki 
Sasaki presided at the ceremony, which was 
made an occasion for the display of that genial 
hospitality in dispensing which Japanese are 
only rivalled by the French. Mr. Matsuda, the 
Director of the Works, received the gucsts, 
among whom were Madame Sasaki, H.E. 
Tateno, Governor of Osaka, Mr. Yendo, Com- 
missioner of the Imperial Mint, and the principal 
local officials, together with many foreigners. 
Madame Sasaki christened the vessel, which was 
launched without any hitch or delay at flood- 
tide. At the collation which followed, the 
Minister for Public Works made a short speech 
congratulating the Company upon the acqui- 
sition of so fine a steamer, and the management 
of the works upon its success in building it, the 
latter meed of praise being gracefully acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Matsuda. 





Tue “ Battle of the Standards” seems destined 
to be everlasting. Mr. Goschen has sounded 
the note of attack once more in England, and 
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the echoes make themselves audible even at his 
end of the world. The subject is bewildering. 
A large number of the arguments uscd by 
monometallists seem to tell equally in favour of 
bimetallism and rice versd. One thing only 
appears to be certain—that the ranks of the 
bimetallists are not thinning. Mr. Goschen is 
an advocate of the single standard, yet he has 
to admit himself that his conclusions are of a 
nature to assist bimetallism, and where conclu- 
sions lead the way, convictions are likely to 
follow ere long. The London Economis/, in- 
deed, undertakes to show that his figures are in 
error to the extent of sixty millions sterling, but 
whether or no this correcticn be correct, the 
bearing of Mr. Goschen’s contention is not 
altered. To deny that Germany, Italy, and the 
¢United States by demonetizing silver have with- 
drawn two hundred million sovereigns from the 
customary channels, and to admit that they have 
withdrawn 139 millions, looks very like straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. The line of 
reasoning adopted by our correspondent “T.W.” 
whose letter we print elsewhere, is, however, not 
directly connected with the bimetallic nightmare 
of a gold famine. What ‘T.W.” undertakes 
to show is that a country may be very happy and 
very prosperous without depriving silver of the 
function it has so long performed. This is a 
proposition which monometallists themselves 
have no difficulty in admitting. Professor 
Jevons says :—“ Asia and Russia seem likely to 
uphold silver against the rest of the world adopt- 
ing gold. In sucha result there seems to be 
nothing to regret:” and Chevalier says :—‘‘ On 
ne voit donc pas de raison pour que, systé- 
matiquement, tous les peuples civilis¢s se 
mettent & répudier l'un des deux métaux pré- 
cieux, et & réserver absolument |'attribution 
monétaire pour l'autre. Les diverses nations 
ou pour mieux dire, les différents groupes 
délals, pourront @tre conduits, par des raisons 
qui leur seront propres, les uns 4 préférer 
or, les autres & préférer l’argent.” Whether 
the balance of advantage would ultimately 
be on the side of the silver-using countries 
is another question. Certain consequences, 
however, may be predicted with tolerable as- 
surance. Seyd has estimated that the stock 
of gold and silver now current as coin or 
existing as bullion is 6,750 millions of dollars, 
of which 3,750 millions are in silver. Of the 
latter sum 3,500 millions, approximately, have 
been thrown out of use among Western nations 
by the adoption of the single gold standard. 
In other words, 38 per cent. of the total stock 
of specie in the world has been placed at the 
disposal of silver-using countries in addition to 
the stocks previously in their possession. It is 
plain that the effect of this is virtually to establish 
monometallism everywhere, because payments 
will always be made in the cheapest possible 
money, and silver having become by the hypo- 
thesis cheaper than gold, the latter is entirely 
driven out of circulation in countries where the 
former continues to be legal tender. Such coun- 
tries are then usingea depreciated and depreciat- 
ing currency. They have an abundance of 


cheap silver at command: prices rise, industry 
is stimulated, and all the phenomena gencrally 
associated with a plentiful stock of circulating 
mediaarcexperienced. Among these phenomena 
activity of the export and import trades must be 
numbered. The former, because silver, having a 
greater value in such countries than elsewhere, 
will find its way to them in exchange for their pro- 
ductions: the latter, because the stocks of gold 
which such countries possess are driven out of 
local use, and, finding their way to gold-standard 
nations, come back in the form of commodities. 
During the early years, then, of the demonctiza- 
tion of silver in the West, the bimetallic nations 
of the East ought to profit largely. They ex- 
change the products of their own industry for 
coin which bears a greater value among them- 
selves than elsewhere, and they purchase the 
products of other peoples’ industry with coin 
which bears a greater value elsewhere than 
among themselves. This theoretical analysis is 
exaclly borne out by the practical results to 
which “T.W.” directs attention. India suffers 
in her foreign payments, but she reaps a more 
than equivalent advantage in the stimulus im- 
parted to her foreign trade by the influx of 
silver seeking employment. There is no reason 
to doubt that Japan would have been similarly 
fortunate but for local causes. She has lost 
her silver now, and will have some trouble 
to recover it, but the difficulty would cer- 
tainly be greater were the monometallic 
fancy less universal. Should she elect, for 
example, to enter Western markets as a borrower, 
and consent to receive the amount of her loan 
in silver, she might look forward to discharging 
her debt at an advantage of from 15 to 25 per 
cent. when silver is restored to its former rank, 
as it probably will be sooner or later. In other 
words, every ounce of gold borrowed to-day 
would bring in 18} ounces of silver, whereas 
a debt of one ounce of gold contracted to-day 
may be payable ten years hence with 15} ounces 
of silver. These are interesting facts, and the 
evidence adduced by our correspondent, as well 
as his valuable deductions, are well worthy of 
attention. 





Later intelligence shows that the Shanghai 
journals were premature in their announce- 
ment of an amicable understanding having 
been arrived at between Li Hung-chang 
and M. Tricou. The departure of the former 
for Tientsin was not in consequence of a scttle- 
ment, but rather because of the apparently pro- 
fitless difficulties created on the French side. 
A correspondent, indced, goes so far as to say 
that M. Tricou was left at Shanghai 2 douche 
ouverfe, and truly we can well imagine that 
such was the case. - Anything is credible 
in the sequel of a story prefaced by such 
a grotesque species of diplomacy as that 
commonly attributed to the Representative of 
the Republic. If M. Tricou went to China 
purely with the object of denying that there 
was any reason for his visit, it must be 
confessed that he gave himself a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. The fact is, how- 
ever, that rumour has been making too free 
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with the conduct of the Special Envoy. The 
first canard was that when he enquired whether 
Li Hung-chang was possessed of the necessary 
credentials, the old statesman smilingly explained 
that in China the Chung-t’ang does not nced 
credentials ; that, in short, his habit is to confer, 
not to receive, them. The latest addition is that 
at most of the interviews M. Tricou modelled 
his attitude on lines furnished by Egyptian or 
Persian experiences, treating the Grand Secretary 
much as though he were a petty Turkish Pasha. 
Whatever these rumours may be worth, it 
appears certain at all events that geniality was 
not a prominent feature of the conferences, and 
that Li Hung-chang, finding it impossible to 
come to terms with such an impracticable con- 
troversialist, declined to continue the discussion 
and referred him to the T'sung-li Yamén at 
Peking, whither M. Tricou is said to have pro- 
ceeded. The outlook would be hopeless enough 
but for a statement that England has consented 
to invite the other European Powers to mediate 
between France and China, with a view to 
obtaining some modification of the former's 
policy, which does not seem to meet with very 
general approval. 


Tue Opposition journals continue to publish 
rumours of intended changes in the new Penal 
Codes, which, they say, were put into operation 
with undue haste for the sake of facilitating 
treaty revision. It is not impossible that ex- 
perience may have demonstrated the advisability 
of some modifications, or even that the Senate, 
as report goes, has memorialized the Cabinet on 
the subject, but that any important alterations 
are likely to be sanctioned seems most im- 
probable. The Choya Shimbun, from which 
we extract this rumour, seems to have very loose 
ideas on the subject of penal legislation; so 
loose that one is inclined to doubt whether the 
scope and importance cf a penal code are 
appreciated at all by the Tokiyo journal. 


Ir is stated that the number of British subjects 
in Madagascar, including emigrants from India, 
exceeds the number of French in the proportion 
of five to one ; that of the island's foreign com- 
merce England's share is four times as great as 
France's, and that the progress in civilization 
made by the Malagassies during the past fifty 
years is almost entirely due to the efforts of the 
missionaries aided by English energy and 
English money. It will therefore be seen that 
Great Britain has a very material interest in the 
violent measures to which France thinks it 
necessary to resort there. 


Tue attitude assumed by Germany towards 
France at the present juncture is exciting much 
comment. At the very moment when the 
colonial policy instituted by the Government of 
the Republic is provoking elsewhere opposition 
more or less violent, Germany alone is showing 
herself favorable to that policy, is encouraging 
France and even giving her to understand that 
she may count on support if necessary. Of 
course the vulgar interpretation of this attitude is 
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that Germany is only too glad to see the Ministers 
of the Republic plunge their country into Oriental 
adventures, and that she will be quite happy so 
long as their attention is diverted from the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine to the creation of an 
Indo-Chinese empire. A _ still more sinister 
suggestion is that Prince Bismarck's design is 
to let France entangle herself completely in 
financial difficulties and military expeditions to 
distant lands, and then attack her at the moment 
when she has her hands full elsewhere and when 
the sympathies of other European Powers have 
been alienated by her foreign aggressions. But 
this is too vulgar a scheme for such a statesman 
as Bismarck. Even supposing all these favorable 
conditions attained, France is notto be crushed, 
norwill Europe ever consent to her effacement from 
itsmap. The most reasonable hypothesis is that 
Germany's policy is one of honest conciliation. 
She wants to show that, in the midst of all the 
hostile clamour raised by other nations, she 
alone desires to preserve an amicable mien ; to 
let France know that whether Tunis, Egypt, 
Tonquin, or .Madagascar be in question, the 
Cabinet at Berlin may be counted on not only 
as a friend but, if need be, as a partisan. This 
was the plan pursued by Prince Bismarck to- 
wards Austria after Sadowa, and it may very 
well be his plan towards France now that the 
memory of Sedan is twelve years old. 


A TERRIBLE story comes by telegram from 
Hiroshima. It is to the effect that on the night 
of the 3rd instant, at about 10 o'clock, a fire 
broke out at the goal and spread with such 
rapidity that all the buildings from the 1st to the 
12th ward were destroyed in a very short space 
of time. In each ward from 30 to 80 criminals 
are confined, and it is stated that the occupants 
of the 4th and sth wards, sixty-one persons in 
all, were burned to death, while 156 prisoners 
were more or less severely injured. One 
hundred and twenty escaped, but of these 
fifteen were recaptured the same night. We 
trust that the details of this affair have been 
more than usually exaggerated. 


Owixc to the condition of the River Sumida 
which is still considerably swollen by the recent 
rains, it has been found necessary to postpone 
the fate at Riyogoku Bridge. Instead of taking 
place to-night, as originally intended, it is now 
announced for the evening of the 21st instant. 


We published a telegram yesterday which an- 
nounced that the Premier, in reply to a question 
in the House, stated “that it had been been 
decided to disallow the annexation of New 
Guinea, as there was no reason to fear that it 
Would be annexed by other Powers.” We also 
published in the same issue the explanation 
Siven ina despatch from Brisbane of the reasons 
for the annexation by Queensland. The Faza 
Bode, in a recent number, gives expression to 
the Dutch view on the subject, and says 
that its only inconvenience to the Dutch author- 
ities is that thereby, in a second island within 
the Archipelago, a condominium is called into 
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being, that is, two powers will hold sway in 
the island, with the result that ‘disputes and 
differences will inevitably arise between them, 
to end gencrally in the disadvantage of the 
weaker power ; hence formerly it was the aim of 
Dutch statesmen to avoid such joint domination, 
this being paticularly their object in the treaty of 
1824. The Bode points out that the incon- 
venience of condominium is exemplified on a 
small scale in Sarawak, and that it might have 
been avoided in New Guinea had Holland also 
annexed in time the S.E. portion of that island, 
but she never having laid claim to S.E. New 
Guinea, Queensland had every right to annex it, 
as will be seen from the following extract :— 
‘“‘ The annexation effected by the Government of 
Queensland is a peaceable, lawful, and justifi- 
able measure. Of the numerous and manifold 
acts with which the Eurowers powers in this 
century of rapine and violence have exercised 
rapacious sovereignty either at home or in the 
tropics, this acquisition of territory is certainly 
one of the most harmless. Not a single treaty 
is broken by it either in spirit or letter. Hence 
this formal taking possession is far more straight- 
forward and rightful than the annexation of 
North Borneo under the guise of a charter to a 
trading company. Nor a single interest is 
injured by it save perhaps that of the savage 
inhabitants. But as it forms no part of the 
colonial policy of Christian powers—much less 
that of Mahomedan and Buddhist ones—to pay 
any attention to such trifles as the desires or 
interests of a few savages, convinced as the 
whites are that their coming is in itself a bless- 
ing—we will no further enlarge on it. The 
claims or rights of other civilised nations—the 
uncivilised, as has been said, not being taken 
into account—are not at all curtailed thereby. In 
short, the affair is fully in order, and there is no 
reason for us to raise an alarm. John Bull puts 
another piece of land into his roomy pockets, 
and we have nothing more to do than compli- 
ment him sincerely on this fresh proof of his 
enterprise, his practical forethought, and his 
insatiable hunger for land.” 


Most of our readers have probably read the 
translation of the Japanese tragedy ‘‘ Chiu-shin- 
gura, or Forty-seven Ronins,” published some 
years ago by Mr. F. V. Dickins ; and a good many 
others have doubtless witfiessed performances 
of the tragedy at a Japanese theatre either in 
Tokiyo or Yokohama. There are altogether 
eleven acts, which occupy nearly the whole of 
three evenings. Naturally one grows some- 
what tired of so long a performance, and per- 
haps still more wearied by the continual “tum, 
tum, tum” of the drums and the feeble wail of 
the flute, which compose a Japanese orchestra. 
The tragedy has just been performed in the 
Gaiety Theatre by a troupe of Geisha under the 
management of Mr. Asai Toshichiand Mr. F. A. 
Cope ; and we must congratulate the promoters 
upon the excellent manner in which everything 
was carried through. The Gaiety Theatre is 
particularly ill-adapted for any performance of 
this kind; and there is not sufficient room be- 
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hind the scenes to accommodate the numerous 
actresses required ; but in spite of these defects 
the play went through three nights without any 
hitch, and drew full houses. The Aara-kiré in 
the sixth act was particularly well performed ; 
and the whole of the ninth act was a full suc- 
cess. The decapitation of Kono Kotsuke- 
nosuke was a perfect triumph. The 6 dance 
had to be omitted on account of the crowded 
state of the stage and green-rooms, but we 
understand that a special performance of this 
beautiful ballet will be given next week, combined 
with an acrobatic and slight-of-hand exhibition. 


Tue British steamer Chinkiang, Captain Orr, 
arrived here yesterday from Shanghai, having 
made a rapid passage. The Chinkiang is onc 
of the regular line of Messrs. Siemssen and Co. 
of Hongkong running between Canton and 
Shanghai, and brings the cargo of the Viagpo, 
Captain Cass, belonging to the same line, ori- 
ginally intended for this port, the latter vessel 
having encountered very bad weather, having 
had her decks swept and received other damage, 
and put into Shanghai in a disabled condition. 





Tue steamer Scofia has arrived at Nagasaki from 
the Thames, having on board a telegraph cable 
which she will at once proceed to lay between 
Nagasaki and Vladivostock. We understand 
that another steamer is now on the way from 
London with a cable for the Nagasaki-Shanghai 
section. When the laying of these two new 
cables shall have been completed, a duplicate 
line will exist over the entire distance from 
Hongkong to Vladivostock (24 Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Shanghai, and Nagasaki), and naturally 
the liability to temporary interruption of com- 
munication, which has hitherto been a source 
of trouble to the mercantile community, will be 
to a considerable extent removed. 





A German paper hears from Sierra Leone that 
in Tyamah, in the Mendi country, a great 
prosecution was being conducted against more 
than a hundred natives, who are accused of 
cannibalism. A belief obtains among the natives 
that those inculpated had changed themselves 
by means of witchcraft into leopards or tigers, 
or that they had at least covered themselves with 
the skins of such beasts, and, thus disguised, at- 
tacked and killed harmless travellers outside the 
town. All the Kings and Chiefs of the neigh- 
bouring states attended the proceedings, which, 
it is expected, will take four weeks to complete. 
The penalty for cannibalism in that region is 
roasting alive. 





Tue withdrawal of Japanese troops from Korea 
is now officially announced. The first company 
is already under orders. It is to be hoped that 
the Chinese Authorities will lose no time in 
taking a similar step. 





TRAVELLERS to and through the United States 
by the few next outgoing mails, may find it of 
interest to learn that a great Exposition is to be 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, commencing 
on the ist of August, and remaining open for 
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one hundred days thenceforward. A special | Count de Lapérouse, one of the most distin- 


feature will be the Tobacco Section, Louisville 
being the centre of a vast belt of country devoted 
to the culture of the weed. The display will 


include both the leaf and the manufactured 
article, and will be on a scale of considerable 
magnitude. 


Now that the weather appears to have assumed 
acertain degree of settled brightness, the fol- 
lowing comparative tables of temperature and 
rainfall for the last ten weeks and the corre- 
sponding period last year may be interesting :— 











Ween expixe, Tempsnatvrt. 
1883. 1883. 
fiax. Min Max. Min. 
May S.rccccceeee «7402 48.0 ones 74-7 44.0 
Pistiiaxiaes os 2 sxau'ea 49 — 
8G ssissccuses , iD eeades .O 
6 Sadveeunedos 8.8 48.2 ...... br 54.5 
June 2........... 78.9 5§2.0 ...... 78.3 52.0 
Qeocsccccses - 7 49:0 ...... 80.2 §5.1 
1G .scciss csee 9-0 S4-E waves 79-5 2 
PS, eee eer A §6.9 ..... 9-0 62.2 
SO vinccedencs 3 63.0 ..... 1.0 61.2 
July 7... ..eeeeee 80.5 63.8 ...... 83.7. 62.2 
Average Temp... 78.48 52.07 ...... 78.89 54.36 
Wase Sxpixo, aa (1s ead nad 
May  5§......ccseveseeseeees 1.456 ... 1.584 
EBs sccecsccasssetentaxe 1.736 ... 0.857 
IQ. cecessavscaesseeoese 1.515 ... 1.946 
ava dalaacuatescuwese 0.013 ... 1.883 
June  2........ccseceneeeees 0.669 ... 0.583 
Oissdecisveacsussecdes 1.398 ... 0.156 
16. cccccssscrecscesess 0.003... 2.876 
DU iscdexeccracetsene cee 0.831 ... 3-744 
pedsebctucdevevawawes 1.269 ... 1.555 
July Jevceceseserecesseeees 2.590 ... 0.707 
11.480 ... 1§.891 


It will be observed that there has been very 
little corresponding variation in the temperature 
for the two periods; but that the actual rainfall 
during the ten weeks has been much less this 
year than last. Nevertheless, the total fall 
since the beginning of 1883 has been more than 
eight inches in excess of that of the same period 
in 1882. The figures are:—inches 30.98 (for 
1883), 22.74 (for 1882). Subjoined is a com- 
parative table for the rainfall between January 
and April in the two years :-— 


Wass anotne. Ratwrase (1% Uecnss). 
1683. 388. 














January  6...........0004 0.116 ... 0.000 
ES iceckcsivvecses o. .. 0.001 
DO... svcccscseces 0.108 ... 0.098 
C7 Der eee 0.194 ... 0.070 
February 3.........e0000 1.386 ... O.11g 
BO vavassickvesees 2.971 ... 1.940 
BD svi siassassies 0.000 ... O.O1T 
BA siacecessseses 2.340 ... 0.854 
March — 93... sss eececeees 1.252 ... 0.01 
BO sissecacseciash 0.57 O11 
DF oinnesecaseens R 0.000 
Db iscsavevirnvad 3-978 ... 0.866 
BL icassesencsevns 1.738 ... 0.273 
April DP ciuscecssdaut 2.472 ... 0.514 
PAs suiecscveswent 0.175 ... 0.462 
BT i ssidvcvisinins 0.951... 1.476 
PB vivssvsstcecces 0.846 ... 0.033 
19.504 ... 6.84 
Plus, total fall, May 5- e 
July 7, as per -> 11.480 ... 15.891 
ing table................. 
Total in inches......... 30.984 ... 22.740 


It is announced that Mr. Vidal, a French mis- 
sionary to Samoa, has discovered the remains of 
de Langle and other members of the Lapérouse 
expedition of 1787. Jean Francois de Galaup, 


guished navigators of that age of seamen—the 
latter half of last century, and one of England's 
most gallant foes in Adantic, Indian, and Pacific 
waters, was born near Albi, in Languedoc, now 
in the department of Tam, in 1741. He early 
attained the rank of Captain in the French Navy ; 
and was sent, in 1782, to destroy the British forts 
and settlements in Hudson's Bay. In this expedi- 
tion he showed a remarkable power of contending 
with difficulties, and accomplished his object, 
notwithstanding the storminess of the sea and 
the ice in which it abounded. He signalized 
himself also by his humanity towards the occu- 
pants of the forts which he had razed. He was 
chosen to command an expedition of dis- 
covery sent out by the French Government, and 
sailed in August, 1785, with two ships, visited 
the North-west coast of America, explored the 
North-eastern coast of Asia, and made import- 
ant discoveries in that region, although he failed 
to achieve that object of so many expeditions, 
the North-west passage. In February, 1788, he 
anchored in Botany Bay, after which no trace of 
him was obtained, although the French Govern- 
ment offered a reward of fr. 10,000 for informa- 
tion, and sent out an expedition under D’Entre- 
casteaux, in 1791, to search for him, until, in 
1826, the captain of an English vessel (Captain 
Dillon) found on the island Tucopia, to the 
North of the New Hebrides, a number of things 
which had belonged to Lapérouse’s ship, and 
which had been obtained from the inhabitants of 
Mallicollo, one of the New Hebrides. Investi- 
gation being made by the East India Company, 
which sent Captain Dillon for this purpose, and, 
subsequently, by the French Government, which 
despatched an expedition under Dumont d'Ur- 
ville, eye-witnesses were found of the destruction 
of two French ships on the coast of Mallicollo ; 
and five French cannons and other remains of 
the squadron were found there. It was fully 
ascertained that both of Lapérouse’s ships had 
been wrecked in a storm on a coral reef, and 
that all on board had perished. Dumont d’'Ur- 
ville erected a simple monument, with a brief 
inscription, in memory of his ill-fated country- 
men. The account of the gallant and unfortu- 
nate explorer’s voyages, published under the title 
of Voyage autour du Afonde (4 vols., Paris, 
1794, with atlas), was prepared, by order of the 
French Government, from the journals which 
were sent home by Lapérouse from Kamschatka; 
but the collections and note-books of the natu- 
ralists who accompanied the expedition, perished 
along with themselves. It is, probably, too much 
to hope, that, among the relics now reported to 
have been retrieved in the Samoan, or “‘ Naviga- 
tors’,” Islands (which lie some twenty degrees 
to the East and South-east of the New. Hebrides, 
in 14 S. 171 W.), any decipherable record of 
Lapérouse’s last voyage will have survived wreck 
and tempest, and barter among savages during 
well-nigh a century. 























WE are credibly informed that the Admiralty 
has received orders to reinforce Her Majesty's 
fiect in Chinese waters by two ironclads. 
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FAPANESE FINANCE. 
ee 
‘O people who have been brought up 


under representative institutions and 


accustomed to know the minutiz of every 
administrative measure undertaken by their 
Governments, the obscurity in which Japan- 
ese affairs are enveloped suggests uncom- 
fortable suspicions. 
pointed out that for the sake of its own 
credit the Government would do well to 
court greater publicity, but at the same time 
when we come to consider how that result 
is to be attained, we are obliged to confess 
some perplexity. Take, for example, the 
question of finance, and examine, for pur- 


We have frequently 


poses of comparison, the manner in which 
money is voted and the public accounts 
checked and audited in England, where, until 
1824, those curious willow sticks, called 
exchequer tallies, with their variously shap- 
ed notches, constituted an important aid to 
financial accuracy. In the first place, each 
item of the annual expenditure is sanctioned 
by a parliamentary vote, and after the am- 
ounts have been approved, they areembodied 
in a bill, known asthe Appropriation Bill, the 
passing of which generally takes preced- 
ence of all the other business of the session. 
Then, at the close of the year, the accounts 
are submitted toa special Audit Department, 
and the Auditor General writes a report to 
Parliament, calling attention to any expen- 
diture which is not strictly sanctioned by 
vote, or for which there is no sufficient 
voucher, or which, in fact, is in any way 
irregular. This report is then referred, by 
the House of Commons, to a Special Com- 
mittee of Accounts, upon which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is always nominated 
and some member of great weight is selected 
as Chairman. The Committee considers 
the Auditor’s report, hearing also the views 
of the Department concerned, as to any item 
of expenditure which has been criticized. 
The House of Commons is then advised as 
to what should be done in the matter. In 
Japan a sinfilar routine is followed, but the 
Council of State and the Privy Council take 
the place of the House of Commons, and 
there is, of course, no Special Committee 
of Accounts, the business of examination 
being confined to the Board of Audit (Ku- 
watket-kensa-tn). Yet the estimates and 
final accounts are submitted to a scrutiny 
sufficiently thorough to justify confidence, 
if only the scrutineers were not confined to 
the members of a virtually irresponsible 
bureaucracy. There is the trouble, and we 
see no hope of remedy so long as Japanese 
political institutions retain their present 
form. 

Above all, even if the public were willing 
to accept the accuracy of the figures put 
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before them in the ordinary annual routine, 
there would still remain the mysteries of 
financial management, treasury reserves 
and currency issues. How are men to 
learn what is happening in these matters, 
or having learned, how is their faith to be 
enlisted? When Mr. Okuma wished to 
give a public assurance that the vaults of 
the Okurasho contained so and so many 
millions of gold and silver, he invited Gen- 
eral Grant and a number of the Foreign 
residents to inspect the treasure boxes. 
The result of the manceuvre was ridicule. 
Some time ago the present administration 
also resorted to a similar expedient, but 
Japanese only were invited to the inspec- 
tion. The result was mutual congratula- 
tion. So far as foreigners are concerned, 
however, confidence has still to be won, 
and we doubt whether it will ever be won 
until the people of Japan are admitted to a 
share inthe management of their own affairs. 

To particularize. There are two ques- 
tions demanding explicit replies :—first, if 
the bulk of the currency has been reduced, 
how has the operation been affected ; and, 
secondly, if the Treasury's specie reserve 
has increased, whence have the gold and 
silver been procured ? 


With regard to the former point, it is 
stated that the Ainsatsu issued in excess 
of 140 millions, were chiefly loans in con- 
nection with schemes of industrial and 
commercial development. Of these the 
greater part has been recalled, either di- 
rectly, or by realizing the securities lodged 
with the Treasury. The latter operation 
involved the sale of a considerable quantity 
of public loan-bonds, and this species of 
investment proved so popular that the 
Government was able to resort to it largely 
without disturbing the market. It has been 
objected by some writers that such a 
measure is merely to exchange one form 
of liability for another, and that by selling 
loan-bonds the Government adds to its 
burden the interest on the bonds. All this 
is true enough, but no valid case is thereby 
made out against the operation. That 
the paper currency is redundant admits of 
no question. Equally certain is it that to 
proceed toimmediate resumption with silver 
at such a premium as it attained last year, 
or even at the premium now quoted, would 
be a species of insanity. Some method of 
reducing the number of circulating Kinsatsu 
had to be employed, and we do not see that 
any sounder method could be devised than the 
sale of loan-bonds, whose redemption adds 
little to the already exiting responsibili- 
ties of the State. By destroying the bonds, 
the Minister of Finance might gradually 
have withdrawn the Ainsatsu appropriated 


Go 


for their redemption in the yearly estimates, 
but the resulting effect onthe papercurrency 
would have been infinitesimal. His object 
was to reduce the bulk of the nation’s 
circulating credit by substituting for a 
portion of it bonds bearing a moderate 
interest and redeemable over a lengthy 
period. If the expediency of such a policy 
needs confirmation, we may refer to that 
episode in the financial history of the 
United States, when Congress incurred the 
ridicule of the world by refusing to employ 
this very resource. ‘The present paper 
money of the United States,” says Professor 
Walker, “was first issued in 1862, as a 
measure of resource, the recognized alter- 
native being the selling of Government 
bonds below. par in gold. The choice was 
admittedly in the power of the Government; 
but the Committee of Ways and Means 
objected. * * * Such absolute silli- 
ness takes the whole narrative out of the 
domain of serious history. When men, 
speaking for the legislature of thirty 
millions of people, can declare a forced 
circulation of paper preferable to the sale 
of six per cent bonds below par in gold, 
what but financial folly in action can be ex- 
pected? * * * And so ‘in the vigour 
of a nation not yet taxed a single dollar for 
the cost of this war,’ the Congress of the 
United States chose to inaugurate a period 
of forced circulation, rather than sell its 
six per cent bonds below paz, though at 
the time the ordinary rate of commercial 
interest in most of the towns and cities of 
the land exceeded six per cent. What loss 
of wealth, not to be computed except by 
thousands of millions; what injury to na- 
tional reputation and to private character, 
were involved in this measure!” We may 
assume that what would have been sound 
finance in America twenty-two years ago, 
is not altogether unwise in Japan to-day. 


With regard, in the second place, to the 
means adopted to increase the Treasury's 
specie reserve, it is plain that one of two 
courses must be followed : the Government 
must enter either the exchange market 
directly as purchasers of silver with Kin- 
satsx, or the market for commodities as 
purchasers of produce to be exchanged for 
specie abroad. The former plan has nothing 
to recommend it but its simplicity, and 
opposed to this one recommendation are 
several fatal objections. For, first, the 
operation of exchanging from seven to ten 
millions of Treasury paper annually for 
silver could not fail to cause a large de- 
preciation in the value of the former. Such 
a process would be far more mischievous 
than the issue of inconvertible notes toa 
similar amount through the ordinary chan- 
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nels. It would cut in both directions, both 
in reducing the circulation of specie and in 
augmenting that of paper; while, further, 
its whole effects would be brought to bear 
directly upon the most sensitive point of 
the system, the exchange market. All this 
is too evident to require demonstration. 


Next, the immediate result of such a 
financial policy would be to resuscitate those 
gambling speculations which are mainly 
responsible for the disastrous fluctuations 
of Kinsatsu in the past. Nine-tenths of 
the “bearing and bulling ” that took place 
upon the Bourse in former days were 
indirectly caused by the Finance Minister's 
fitful interferences. It was a game of pull 
and push between the Treasury and private 
speculators. The latter knew that, if they 
could sufficiently “bear” exchange, the 
former would come forward to “bull” it, 
and so the sec-saw went on, paralyzing 
legitimate commerce and costing the nation 
tens of millions. Fortunately the Treasury 
hasat length been persuaded to abstain from 
these ill-judged operations, and the con- 
sequence is a currency comparatively free 
from fluctuations. If, however, the Govern- 
ment were now to appear as periodical 
purchasers of silver in large quantities with 
their own paper, who can doubt that the 
old trouble would be in great part revived, 
and that with a diminishing demand for 
labour and a perpetuated paralysis of 
enterprise, we should see the business of 
the country dwindle into a mere living 
from hand to mouth ? 

Having regard to these considerations 
and admitting the imperative necessity of 
procuring specie to achieve resumption of 
specie payments, the only apparent alter- 
native is that the Government should 
convert its paper into silver through the 
medium of exported commodities. This 
device has been violently denounced, and 
will continue to be violently denounced, by 
those upon whose province it intrudes. The 
staple formula, “ official interference with 
trade,” can always be invoked as an accuser, 
and will command a hostile verdict so long 
as men persist in denying that a country’s 
first duty is to itself. It may be presumed 
that the Japanese Government hasno special 
desire to engage in commercial enterprises; 
but the force of circumstances is often 
more imperative than abstract principles - 
or general predilections. Japan has been 
drained of her specie, and she must recover 
a portion of it before she can escape from the 
curse of an inconvertible currency. It will 
not do for her to wait until things right 
themselves. ‘If all nations used specie,” 
says Summer in the Ffistory of American 
Currency, “or even paper and specie in 
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only due proportion, it would be as im- 
possible for one nation to be drained of 
specie, as for New York harbor to be 
drained of water by thetide. * * * * If 
therefore there is an outflow of gold, serious 
and long continued, accompanied by an 
unfavorable exchange, it isa sign that there 
is an inferior currency behind the gold 
which is displacing it. The surplus of im- 
ports of goods above exports of goods is 
nothing but the return payment for this 
export of gold, and is not a cause, but a 
consequence. If, finally, we want to turn 
this tide and produce an influx, there is 
only one way to do it, and that is simply 
to remove the inferior currency. As for 
waiting for the balance of trade to turn 
and bring gold into a country which has a 
depreciated paper currency, one might as 
well take one’s stand at the foot of a hill 
and wait for it to change its declivity before 
climbing it.’ The Government cannot 
buy specie in the country for the obvious 
reason—other objections apart—that it is 
not there to be bought, or is only there in 
quantities barely sufficient for the demands 
of a stunted and crippled commerce. So 
surely as silver comes into Japan in return 
for her exported commodities, so surely is 
it driven out again by the depreciated 
currency, side by side with which it cannot 
exist. Nothing remains, then, but to sell 
Japanese produce abroad, and put the 
specie thus obtained into the Treasury 
vaults until it accumulates sufficiently to 
permit a return to specie payments. In- 
stead of burning* the Ainsatsu annually set 
aside for purposes of currency redemption, 
the Government presumably invests them 
in produce for exportation. Doubtless 
transactions conducted in this manner do 
not show a maximum of profit. Speaking 
generally, their results will not bear com- 
parison with those obtained by private 
operators who follow the ordinary routes 
of trade. But even if loss were incurred in 
every instance the total outcome would 
be incomparably less injurious than the 
depreciation and fluctuations of the cur- 
rency which would be caused by direct 
operations in the specie market. The 
Government and the people are one. Any 
attempt to separate their interests is ex- 
travagant. It matters nothing to the pro- 
ducers whether they receive the value of 
their commodities from the agents of the 
Treasury or from the middlemen of the 
open ports. In either case they receive 


e periodical burnings of a paper which are still 
‘econad as taking place atthe Carrency Bureau, have to do only 
with old notes against which new have been issued. I Il-iaformed 

s imagine that because large quantities of Assets 

ve been printed during recent years at the Insatsu Kiyoku, 

corresponding additions must have been made to the bulk of the 

currency. Such does not seemto be the case. The Currency 

Bareav has confined ee aa to providing new-pattern notes 

for exchange against that were worn out of of obsolete 
design. 


notes—probably a greater number in the 
former case. Specie does not find its way 
into the provinces. The provincials have 
no use for it, and if by any chance it comes 
into their hands, they must either part with 
it at a loss orhoard it. The gist of the 
objection to official trading is that it 
diminishes the bulk of the trade by stifling 
private enterprise. The fact in Japan’s 
case is that, though imports have fallen off 
partly under the influence of these opera- 
tions, exports have increased to such an 
extent that the bulk of the foreign com- 
merce is greater than before. It cannot be 
questioned that imports have suffered. A 
portion of the silver which would have been 
applied to their purchase has been locked 
up in the Treasury. Exports, on the other 
hand, have been stimulated, and by her ex- 
ports alone can Japan obtain the means of 
reverting to a specie circulation, unless in- 
deed she has recourse to foreign aid, an 
alternative which does not find a place in 
this discussion. We do not say that the 
course she has elected to pursue is not 
open to any objections, but we do most 
certainly think that the balance of ad- 
vantage is in its favour. 








THE NAGASAKI POLICE CASE. 
——_—__—_@———__—- 

OME curiosity has been excited by a 
newspaper report of certain proceed- 
ingsin Her Majesty’s Court at Nagasaki. 
The story is detailed in the Rising Sun and 
Nagasaki Express, but is naturally received 
with some reserve, inasmuch as the manager 
of that journal was the alleged victim 
of the proceedingsin question. It appears 
that for five years past the Japanese police 
have been in the habit of visiting the re- 
sidences of foreigners in the settlement of 
Nagasaki for the purpose of registering the 
native servants—a most excellent custom, 
and one which foreigners for their own 
sakes ought to facilitate as far as possible. 
One day, however, there appeared in the 
columns of the Nagasaki Express an 
article calling attention to this habit, and 
stating that the police had in several cases 
exceeded the bounds of legitimate enquiry 
by touching upon subjects which had 
reference entirely to private affairs. On 
what evidence this statement was based, 
the Nagasaki Express did not concern 
itself to explain, but it is plain that in- 
formation of such a nature could only be 
furnished by the parties registered, and it 
is also plain that, if information so furnished 
be regarded as a valid reason for obstruct- 
ing the police, any native emmployé has 
it in his power to escape registration 
by trumping up a pretty little version 
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of the questions put to him by prying 
inspectors. The grievance, indeed, seems 
very childish, and reminds one forcibly 
of the days when foreigners profcssed 
to believe that the chief employment 
of the Japanese Government was to conduct 
a wholesale system of espionage over the 
doings and sayings of every Western mer- 
chant and shopkeeper in the country. For 
our own part, we should be quite content 
to let the police authorities obtain whatever 
information they desire as to our domestic 
and private concerns, provided only they 
will give themselves the trouble to register 
our Japanese employés and ensure our 
servants’ quarters against being converted 
intoa refuge for thieves or a receptacle for 
stolen goods. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, the article in the Nagasaki Express 
either inspired the manager of that journal 
to assert the proud privileges of his hearth 
and home, or was inspired by him as a 
preface to such assertion ; for almost im- 
mediately afterwards the said manager, Mr. 
ARTHUR NORMAN, did proceed to inform 
the police when they visited his house that 
questions of an irrelevant nature had, he 
learned, been put to his servants on a 
previous occasion, and that he had accord- 
ingly “concluded to object to their visit- 
ing his residence during his absence.” He 
went on to say, however, that ‘any rea- 
sonable information they required, respect- 
ing the native occupants of his house, 
could be obtained on application at his 
office during business hours.’”’ By what 
process it could be obtained, he does not 
appear to have explained, but we may pre- 
sume that his intention was to parade all 
his Japanese servants, &c., at his office for 
examination. Otherwise one is at a loss 
to conceive how the entries in the register 
could be made. Even on this hypothesis 
they must have assumed a very perfunc- 
tory character. Nevertheless his objection 
having been “ respectfully, but firmly, 
maintained "—we trust Mr. ARTHUR NorR- 
MAN will pardon us if we say that at the 
first blush this item of the tale irresistibly 
recalls the evidence given in the cele- 
brated case of William and the hammock 
—the police Icft the premises “ entirely 
of their own free will’’—which we _ pre- 
sume means that they were not violently 
ejected—and lodged a complaint with the 
Acting Consul. ‘“ Four hours afterwards 
came a request from the latter for an inter- 
view, which, for private reasons, was de- 
clined.” Mr. ARTHUR NORMAN isevidently. 
a gentleman who sets great store by privacy. 
The foible seems a little out of place in a 
newspaper manager, but in this particular 
instance he was obviously bent upon forcing 
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the Consul to resort to legal proceedings. 
He obtained his desire, in the shape of a 
summons to appear before Her Majesty's 
Court and answer toa charge of ‘‘unlaw- 
fully and wilfully interfering and obstruct- 
ing a public functionary, to wit, a peace 
officer, in the due execution of his duties.” 
The prosecution, however, having failed to 
show that any vioience had been employed 
by the defendant, the Court inflicted no 
penalty, informing Mr. ARTHUR NORMAN, 
however, that ‘the bounds of leniency had 
already been overstepped and that any 
further acts of lawlessness would most 
certainly entail the full penalty of the law.” 
An order was also made out empowering 
the Japanese police to enter defendant's 
premises, the result being that they came 
the next morning provided with the follow- 
ing document :— 


“Iy Her Britannic Maszsty’s Court at 
NAGASAKI. 
Tuesday, the 26th day of June, 1883. 
“* ORDER. 

“ Nomaguchi Kenichi, Superintendent of Police, 
at Nagasaki, having made a complaint, that 
Arthur Norman (herein-after called the defendant), 
on the 21st day of June, 1883, at Nagasaki, did 
penta f and wilfully obstruct Matsuzaki Koreuji, 
a public functionary, to wit, a peace officer, acting 
under his orders, in the due execution of his duty, 
and the defendant having appeared, and on hear- 
ing the matter of the complaint, it is this day 

wf and ordered by this Court, that the 
defendant do wholly cease and abstain from resis- 
ting, obstructing, or in any manner o ing, or 
interfering with, the said Matsuzaki Koreuji, or 
other peace officer, acting in the due execution of 
his duty, under the orders of the said Nomaguchi 
Kenichi. And if, on a copy of this order Being 
served on the defendant, either personally or by 
leaving it for him at his last or usual place of 
abode, he neglects or refuses to obey this order, 
then it is adjudged that the defendant, for such 
his disobedience, be imprisoned in Her Majesty’s 
Consulate prison, at Nagasaki, there to be kept 
for the space of three months, unless the said order 
be sooner obeyed. 

(Signed) 


True Copy. 
Henry A. j Bonar, 
Clerk of the Court.” 


Curiously enough, though perhaps not 
inconveniently, Mr. ARTHUR NORMAN’S 
Japanese servants were absent at the time 
of this second visit, so that, as the Nagasaki 
Express puts it, “the matter could not be 
fully gone into.” The persecuted English- 
man subsequently lodged a protest, pro 
aris e¢ focts, with Her Majesty’s Consul, 
and there the matter rests, so far as we 
know. It seems pretty plain, however, 
that the whole case is not before the public, 
and we are prepared to learn that the action 
of Her Majesty’s Consul was by no means 
so arbitrary as the account published by the 
defendant would imply. Having regard, 
however, to the wording alone of the 
order issued by the Consul, it is difficult 
to avoid a conviction that some indiscretion 
has been committed. We pass by the ob- 
vious discrepancy between the defendant's 


b: C. Hatt, 
H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, Nagasaki. 
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account of his acquittal and the Consul's! 


recorded admonition that he is to “ wholly 
cease and abstain from resisting, obstruct- 
ing, or in any manner opposing, or intcr- 
fering with, the police agents in the due 
execution of their duty.” No such order 
could have been penned unless the evi- 
dence had been deemed sufficient to prove 
that some improper resistance or obstruc- 
tion was really offered. But whatever 
the nature of the difficulties encountered 
by the police, the issue of a gencral warrant 
empowering Japanese officers of the peace, 
or any other officers of the peace, to enter 
the house of a British subject at their con- 
venience, and there conduct arbitrary in- 
vestigations, would obviously be wuétra 
vires. It seems to us, however, that the 
Consul’s order will not bear this construc- 
tion. It simply enjoins Mr. ARTHUR 
NORMAN to abstain from resisting or ob- 
structing the police in the due execution of 
their duty, and warns him that if he does 
not so abstain after a copy of the order 
has been served on him, he will subject 
himself to a certain penalty. In future the 
Consul proposes, it would seem, to securc 
Mr. NORMAN’s good behaviour by a spe- 
cial arrangement. Whenever the police 
pay him a domiciliary visit, they will 
be obliged to show the Consul’s authority 
and will further be accompanied by a 
Consular Constable. This, the simple 
import of the text of the order, 
is confirmed by the method which 
the police pursued in carrying it out. 
The story told by the defendant goes to 
show that the original charge against him 
was dismissed, but that the Consul never- 
theless issued an order by the terms of 
which improper conduct on the defendant's 
part is implied, if not actually expressed. 
The fact seems to be that the Consul, 
though satisfied as to the reality of the 
act of obstruction, did not deem it 
of a sufficiently aggravated nature to 
demand punitory measures, but did deem 
it necessary to secure the police against 
a repetition of similar interference. What 
is certain is that the whole case is 
not before the public. It is not even 
known -whether Mr. NORMAN’S residence 
is within or without the limits of the 
Foreign Settlement. The name of the 
street, Makugaye-cho, seems to point to 
the Japanese town, and if this be so, the 
complexion of the affair is much altered. 
Under all the circumstances, therefore, it 
will be wise to suspend judgment and not 
accept an ex parte statement as evidence 
of arbitrary conduct on the part of an 
official so deservedly esteemed as Mr. J. 


C. HALL. 
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THE “NIL” CLAIM. 
——__—_@—__——- 

E do not remember that there ever 

came up for hearing in H.B.M.'s 

Court for Japana case involving stranger 
issues than that of HIROSE-SHIMA 7. 
GEORGE BLAKEWAY. In 1878 Mr. En. 
SCHNELL, a Dutch subject, purchased the 
hull and cargo of the M. M. Steamer 
Nil, which had been wrecked several 
years previously off the coast of Idzu, 
in Japanese waters. SCHNELL seems to 
have paid $730 for this chattel, which was 
then lying in thirty fathoms of water. 
Shortly afterwards, being about to leave 
Japan for good, he transferred the property 
to a Japanese woman, HIROSE-SHIMA, who 
had lived with him for 20 years. In order 
togive to the transfer the colour of a sale, he 
supplemented his documents of title, when 
handing them over to HIROSE, by a receipt 
for $1,000, said to have been paid by her 
as the price of the wreck, though no money 
really passed between the two, SCHNELL’S 
object being to make some provision for 
Hirose and her children during his absence 
from Japan. Neither he nor she, however, 
remembered the necessity of registering 
the transfer at the Dutch Consulate. 
HIROSE subsequently visited the scene of 
the wreck, and made arrangements for 
salvage operations, which were carried on 
during several months. It does not appear 
that she had any difficulty with the local 
authorities, who evidently recognizing the 
validity of her title, allowed her to deal 
with the wreck as he pleased. Ultimately, 
however, finding that as a woman it was 
impossible for her to conduct such business 
satisfactorily, she returned to Yokohama, 
and during 1880-81, tried to dispose of the 
wreck, obtaining more than one offer, the 
highest of which was 1,500 yen. Mean- 
while, in September, 1881, a Japanese, by 
name TSUNEMATSU, went to the Dutch 
Consul and offered to purchase the wreck. 
It is not known what induced TSUNEMATSU 
to take this course. The most trivial 
enquiry ought to have informed him that 
salvage operations had been carried on fora 
considerable time in HIROSE-SHIMA’S name, 
and that she was consequently the proper 
person to be addressed. However this may 
be, to the Dutch Consul he went, and the 
Consul, ignorant of Htrose's title, which 
had not been registered, sent for Mr. 
BLAKEWAY, whom he knew to be acting 
generally for SCHNELL. BLAKEWAY then 
learned for the first time that the wreck of 
the Nil had been SCHNELL's property. 
Needless to say he was quite ignorant 
of its transfer to HuROSE. Anxious, 
however, to realize everything he could 
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on SCHNELL’S account, BLAKEWAY ex- 
pressed his willingness to treat with 
TSUNEMATSU, but having some doubts as 
to his title to represent SCHNELL in this 
particular instance, sought the Consul’s 
advice. The latter accordingly proceeded 
to inspect the power of attorney which 
BLAKEWAY held from SCHNELL, and which, 
being in Dutch, was quite unintelligible to 
its holder. What opinion the Consul ex- 
pressed as the exact scope of the document, 
it does not clearly appear, but as a matter 
of fact he attached his seal to a deed of 
sale by which BLAKEWAY there and then 
transferred the hull of the Ni/ to TSUNE- 
MATSU in consideration of a payment of 100 
yen. Thus a chattel for which Hirose had 
been offered 1,500 yer, passed, without her 
knowledge, into the possession of TSUNE- 
MATSU for 100 yen, the Dutch Consul 
himself being a party to the transfer. 
TSUNEMATSU lost no time in taking posses- 
sion of his property. He had persuaded 
BLAKEway that the barnacles clinging to 
the hull of the wrecked vessel were his 
main object in purchasing her, and he 
began to fish for them at once. HIROSE, 
learning what had happened, hastened to 
the Consul and to BLAKEWAY, who were 
both astounded to find that they had been 
disposing of another person’s property. 
BLAKEWAY immediately tried to remedy 
his error. He enteted into negotiations 
with TSUNEMATSU in the first place di- 
rectly, and afterwards through a Japanese 
attorney, SHIMIDZU. The latter, a gentle- 
man whose practices ultimately landed 
him in goal to the great benefit of public 
security, undertook to recover the Ni/ for 
the sum of 150 yen, which he received and 
made away with. Nothing was now left 
for HIROSE except a recourse to law. She 
cited TSUNEMATSU before the Yokohama 
Saibansho, and among other evidence 
handed in a declaration made by BLAKE- 
WAY to the effect that he, BLAKEWAY, had 
exceeded his powers in entering into an 
agreement for the sale of the wreck. The 
Court, however, gave judgment for TSUNE- 
MATSU, basing its verdict upon the ground 
that the Dutch Consul’s stamp must be 
held conclusive proof of the validity of 
TSUNEMATSU’S purchase. The Saibansho, 
in short, interpreted the Consul’s stamp to 
mean that BLAKWAY’S title to dispose of 
the chattel in question had been acquired 
with full satisfaction of the provisions of 
Dutch law. It is difficult to see how any 
other decision could have been arrived at. 
The case was now Carried to the Court of 
Appeal in Tokiyo, where, however, the 
judgment of the Saibansho was confirmed. 
The Bench of Japanese Judges were un- 


animously of opinion that the act of sale! 
was definitively legalized by the stamp of 
the Dutch Consulate, and that whatever 
efforts BLAKEWAY might make to cancel 
the sale or whatever declarations he might 
formulate as to his original lack of power to 
conclude it, were matters which did not at 
all affect TSUNEMATSU’S right of possession. 

HIROSE was now placed in a peculiar 
position. Owing to an error confessedly 
committed by BLAKEWAY and the Dutch 
Consul, she had been virtually robbed of a 
valuable chattel and further put to an 
expense of some 300 yer in seeking to 
recover it. She had learned also that it 
was not within the competence of the 
Japanese Courts to remedy the error, and 
nothing remained for her but to put up with 
her losses or to seek redress against their 
real author in an English Court. She ought 
to have felt some reluctance about adopt- 
ing the latter alternative, inasmuch as it 
involved proceeding against a man who, to 
assist her in her former suit, had furnished 
evidence. which could now be used with 
fatal effect against himself. But it does 
not appear that she even communicated 
with him or asked him to settle the matter. 
At the same time it was certainly not in 
accordance with any principle of Justice 
that TSUNEMATSU should profit to her cost 
by BLAKEWAY’S error. 

A suit was therefore commenced in 
H.B.M.’s Court. At first sight the case 
presented some extraordinary aspects. An 
English Judge was required to determine 
the validity of a sale of Japanese property 
to a Japanese by a British subject acting 
under the authority of a Dutch Consul 
and under the provisions of Dutch law. It 
naturally appears that 2 Dutch Court is the 
proper authority to decide such an issue. 
One imagines that to a Dutch Court alone 
appertains the function of adjudicating 
upon issues connected with the uses of a 
Dutch power of attorney. Judge HANNEN, 
however, disposed of this complication after 
a fashion based on a very broad principle. 
He said, in effect, that under whatever law 
an Englishman acts, he is answerable to 
the laws of his own country for his wrong 
doing. The chattels in dispute had never 
come within the jurisdiction of the British 
Court, but that did not incapacitate the 
latter from taking cognizance of their im- 
proper alienation by a British subject. 
Doubtless in this instance there had been 
no mala fides on Mr. BLAKEWAY’S part, 
but there might have been, in which event 
nobody could doubt the right of the British 
authorities to interfere. Another question 
raised was that the plaintiff, HIROSE, was 
estopped by the judgments of the Japanese 
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Courts from alleging anything inconsistent 
with any finding of fact or law in those 
judgments. This contention also was dis- 
missed by the Judge on the ground that 
such estoppal must be mutual; or, in other 
words, that BLAKEWAY, not having been a 
party in the original litigation, could not 
be bound by its results. The case being 
thus left to stand on its own merits, was 
decided in H1ROSE’S favour, and there can 
be very little doubt as to the justice of the 
verdict. Thewoman had suffered aserious 
wrong at BLAKEWAY’S hands and her own 
Courts were incompetent to afford redress. 
Indeed, one is constrained to think that her 
appeal to them was singularly ill-advised. 
Unless the Dutch Consul was prepared to 
come forward and swear that he had com- 
mitted an error in stamping the deed of 
sale, the Japanese Courts could not pos- 
sibly deny the title conferred by the stamp. 
Judge HANNEN seems to have recognised 
this when he refused to grant the costs of 
the action in the Japanese Courts on the 
grounds that it was not a natural ‘result of 
BLAKEWAY’S wrongful act. 


What seems most strange in the pro- 
ceedings is the fact that the part played by 
the Dutch Consul was scarcely alluded to. 
Judge HANNEN said in his judgment that had 
BLAKEWAY “ procured a translation of his 
power of attorney he would have seen that 
it did not authorize him to sell the wreck 
even if the latter had still belonged to 
SCHNELL.” Yet BLAKEWAY swore that 
“if he had not had an interview with Mr. 
SCRIBE, the Dutch Consul, he would cer- 
tainly not have made the sale to TSUNE- 
MATSU.” These two statements, placed 
side by side, amount to this: that accord- 
ing to English law the Dutch power of 
attorney did not authorize BLAKEWAY to 
sell the wreck, but according to Dutch 
law, as interpreted by the Dutch Consul, 
it did authorize him. Considered by the 
light of these facts the functions of an 
agent become somewhat complicated. By 
what law is he to be guided? Unless the 
Dutch Consul committed a grave blunder, 
it is plain that BLAKEWAY was in a manner 
bound to act as he did. For if, doubting 
the scope of his powers, he had refused 
to sell the wreck and thus lost the chance 
of selling—HIrOSE’S title apart—he would 
have been answerable to SCHNELL for the 
loss, and a claim set up by the latter must 
have received the support of the Dutch 
Consul. Judge HANNEN said “it was not 
convenient for a Consul-General to give 
evidence in Court ;”’ but surely if a British 
subject is to be punished by a British Court 
for action taken under a Dutch power of 
attorney and endorsed by a Dutch Consul, 
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the evidence of that Consul becomes of 
serious importance. BLAKEWAY being un- 
able to read his power of attorney and not 
having it translated, accepted the verdict 
of the Consul, who did read it, as to the 
scope of the functions it contemplated. 
The Consul read it wrongly and BLAKEWAY 
suffered, the conclusion being that if the 
consequences of the affair were distributed 
in just proportion to its causes, Mr. 
SCHNELL’S unfortunate agent would have 
come in for a very much smaller share. 








THE HONGKONG LIBEL CASE. 
ee 

O treat the opinions of a controversial 
opponent with the same respect that 
one demands for one’s own, seems to be 
amongthe very highest achievements of hu- 
man forbearance. Few writers are capable 
of the effort, and fewer still give themselves 
any honest trouble to cultivate the capa- 
city. A libel case recently tried before the 
Supreme Court in Hongkong illustrates 
this remark. The Rising Sun and Naga- 
sakt Express had criticized in tolerably 
unpolished terms an order of Admiral 
WILLEs directing that Her Majesty’s ships 
should not remain in Nagasaki longer than 
was absolutely necessary. Admiral WILLES 
is presumably more competent to estimate 
the exigences of the service than the editor 
of the Nagasaki Express, and for the rest 
there are many excellent reasons which in 
the eyes of every commanding officer 
render Nagasaki a most undesirable station. 
Due allowance, however, has to be made 
for the local patriotism of the Nagasaki Ex- 
press, and when that journal declared that 
the gallant Admiral ought to be shelved at 
once for failing to appreciate the advan- 
tages of so charming a station, its utter- 
ances were strictly within the legal rights 
of every free citizen to make himself ridi- 
culous if he pleases. The China Mail, 
however, took the Nagasaki critic severely 
to task for his remarks, stating, amongst 
other things, that “it is a mean and 
cowardly proceeding, of which amateur 
journalists are frequently guilty, to make 
vituperative and senseless remarks con- 
cerning persons who do not act exactly in 
accordance with their wishes.” Out of 
this fragment of ethical philosophy the 
editor of the Hongkong Telegraph manu- 
factured a cap for himself, and having 
put it on, proceeded to speak as follows :— 
yo te tina Wend Weakness prsoe same 
Crit whose arahiorprsig experiences prior to coming to 
con to Police reporting for a low class 
Paper called the Clerkenwell News. this genius, after 
Siang and Vouahama with equal indifiorent eau, 
— ulgin is at present wielding the scissors and paste 


or the Fish Wrapper, dunng the temporary absence 


Me. Murray Bain, be would be wise to confine him- 
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self to the use of these necessary 
success. There cannot be the sli 
sneenng impertinence of a 
cheek is his strongest point. 

This was more than Mr. BULGIN could 
endure. He instituted legal proceedings 
against Mr, FRASER-SMITH, claiming dam- 
ages to the extent of $1,000. Mr. FRASER- 
SMITH, thereupon published an explanation 
to the effect that his knowledge of Mr. 
BULGIN’S early journalistic experiences 
was derived from the statements of that 
gentleman himself ; that his estimate of the 
success Mr. BULGIN had achieved on the 
China Mail was founded on the verdict of 
the proprietor of that journal; that for 


adjuncts of journalistic 
test justification for the 
“pated puppy whose 


using the epithet “ shallow-pated puppy ”’ | z 


he frankly apologised, and that “wild 
horses could not drag” the rest of his 
opinions out of him. Still Mr. BULGIN 
was not satisfied. A summons was served 
upon Mr. FRASER-SMITH, who now wrote 
to Mr. BULGIN’S counsel desiring him to 
convey to his client expressions of “‘ regret 
that anything so personally offensive should 
have appeared in the Zelegraph,’’ and of- 
fering to make the amende honorable if Mr. 
BULGIN would indicate the objectionable 
portions of the paragraph in question. 
This, too, failed to bring about an arrange- 
ment, and the case came on for trial in the 
Supreme Court. There could be very little 
doubt that Mr. FRASER-SMITH had offended 
against the laws, so that the question of 
degree alone had to be considered. ~ The 
prosecution endeavoured to show that the 
account given of Mr. BULGIN’S journalis- 
tic experiences was intended to describe 
him as “a man of low character and 
vulgar associations,” and that in recom- 
mending him to confine himself to the use 
of the scissors and paste-brush, the object 
was to throw doubt on his competence to 
perform the duties of an editor. One is 
obliged to confess that these constructions 
seem a little strained. To assert that a 
man began life by “reporting for a low- 
class paper called the Clerkenwell News,” 
does not sound to ordinary intelligence 
like an accusation of “low character and 
vulgar associations,” and to tell a wnter 
that the scissors and paste-brush become 
him better than the pen, would be generally 
construed as a justifiable, though not very 
graceful, comparison between his own liter- 
ary productions and those of other people. 
But there can be no doubt that Mr. FRASER- 
SMITH’S paragraph had more colour than 
accuracy about it. Mr. BULGIN’Ss journalis- 
tic experiences before coming to China had 
not been confined to the Clerkenwell News, 
though it appeared in evidence that he had 
been on the staff of that newspaper, under its 
alias of Datly Chronicle,during the two years 
which immediately preceded his departure 
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senile 
for the East. It also appeared that, accord- 
ing to hisown account, he had been engaged 
in various journalistic enterprises for 15% 
years between the ages of 18 and 32, an 
arithmetical puzzle which he seemed dis- 
posed to solve by clipping a year anda 
half off his scholastic career. But Mr. 
BULGIN’S general accuracy was not con- 
spicuously vindicated on this occasion, as 
will be seen from the following report of 
his cross-examination :— 


Mc. Fraser-Smith—Now bear ge wrote—* It is a mean 
and cowardly ng of which amateur journalists are 
frequently » to make vituperative and s 

who do not act exactly in accor- 
dance with their "—<—to whom did you allude ? 


Witness—The Editor of the Rising Sun and Nagasehkt 
Me. Fraser-Smith—Is the editor of the Nagasaki Rising 


Te tae 
itness—I beheve so ; are- 
Mr. Fraser-Smith—Never mind what the probebilities 
are; on what grounds do you base this slanderous, 
and insulting utterance? 
Witness—I believe the editor of the Rising Sun is an 
wat re yor resenfor bering 
r. mi are reasons 
that >—what is the editor’s name ? 
Witnese—I bebeve his name is Gribble, or something 
ae ee eee 
a. 
"Mic. Fraser-Smith—Tell us what nds 
this gentleman an amateur } <a ? a care 
ing about him; from what I 
journalist. 


Witness—I_ know 
heard in Japan I believe him to be an amateur jou 

Mr. Fraser-Smith—Now tell me, when you wrote this did 
you not mean it to apply to me? 

Witness—I cannot say at this date what was passing 

my mind when I wrote the : 

Mr. Fraser-Smith— to answer my question? 

Witness—I don’t think you were ia my mind at the time ; 
I did not intend to apply it to you that | am aware of. 

Mr. Fraser-Smith—Now, are you not aware that the 
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journalism more years than you have lived? Give us some 
reasonable grounds for your alluding to this editor so offen- 
aray as an amateur journalist ? : 

itness—It was from my impressions. I had very little 
NOM. Fraser-Sraith- As a matter of fact you know nothing 
whatever about him! meas 
man wbo cited the peper wien l ease Jeph 
This is bad enough, but it becomes much 
worse when we remember that neither at 
the time of Mr. BULGIN’s visit to Japan nor 
at any other time was Mr. GRIBBLE editor 
of the Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express. 
Thus Mr. BULGIN, on the strength of an 
“impression " which was totally erroneous, 
did not hesitate to charge with “mean and 
cowardly proceedings” a gentleman who 
had not the remotest connection with the 
object of his criticism. Such reckless 
exhibitions are fortunately rare. The 
Judge, in summing up, said that “ it seem- 
ed to him that a great deal of what 
Mr. FRASER-SMITH had said would have 
been very good pleading in the mouth of 
Mr. GRIBBLE, but it did not lay in Mr: 
FRASER-SMITH to turn round and make 
this attack on Mr. BULGIN for the remark 
the latter had made on Mr. Grips_e.” 
The fact is that Mr. BULGIN seems to have 
followed the example of the infuriate 
Scotchman who “just stood in the middle 
of the road and swore at large.” It did not 
matter to him who might be the editor of 
the Nagasaki journal. He had his own 
impressions, and that was enough. Still, 
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Senator Webster have been misled by this plausible 
phrase. But the fact is that anything that creditors 
value will pay such balances, and they are con- 
tinually paid without the use of “ international 
money.” Russia, for example, has had Si'ver 
alone for her standard of value since 1839, and of 
late has practically used a depreciated paper money. 
Yet she has had no scrious difficulty in paying her 
debts to foreigners. When they require Gold she 
buys what is necessary, giving her hemp, tallow, 
etc., in exchange. The United States between 
1862 and 1879 did likewise. An universally current 
money is Utopian. But, if it were practicable, its 
main advantage would lie in facilitating calculations 
of exchange, not in paying international balances. 

It is wholly erroneous and misleading to say that 
Silver is now depreciated in the sense of being 
worth less in commodities generally than it was 
before Germany demonetized it. It is worth less in 
Gold ; and people who owe Gold, and have only 
Silver to pay with, are in trouble on this account. 
But in other respects the value of Silver is 
greater, rather than less, than it was ten years 
ago, Nature’s laws being more powerful than 
German edicts or than the blind greed of the 
creditor classes in Europe and America. 

You and your correspondent appear to agree 
that a Silver standard of value lacks the essential 
element of stability. But any one who will take| 
the trouble to investigate the facts as to the rate of ta 
production and the steadiness of value of Silver 
will discover that it is a much more stable metal 
than Gold, and that the fluctuations in its Gold 
price, which have lately so much disturbed the 
world, are due, not to any real decline in its value, 
but solely to the appreciation of Gold in conse- 
quence of the obstinate determination of certain 
nations to use Gold alone for money—and to the 
resulting struggle for the possession of that metal. 

The effects of this madness are becoming so 
distressing in all Western countries, that the re- 
monetization of Silver is probably, as you say, only 
a question of time. 

Meanwhile, since it is now in debate whether 
Japan should engage in the general scramble for 
Gold, or be content with Silver, let us see what has 
happened to the nation which uses more Silver 
than any other, and which adheres to Silver money 
when Europe discards it. 

It is a fashion of the day to compassionate 
India for her sufferings under a Silver currency ; 
and certainly it is hard on the people of India that 
they should have to pay 25 per cent. extra interest 
on the National Debt of £85,000,000 merely 
because their Government contracted that debt in 
Gold, and because gold has now risen that much 
in value. And the prospect of having to pay even 
a greater premium on the principal bye and bye 
cannot be a pleasant one. 

But, apart from this hardship, which has been 
imposed upon her by England, it is in evidence 
that India has made a clear and great gain by 
reason of the expulsion of Silver from Europe and 
its consequent abundance in Asia. The necessity 
of finding a market for the discarded money of 
the West has created a demand for Indian pro- 
ducts which would otherwise not have appeared, 
and this demand has so raised the prices of those 
products throughout India, without materially 
raising the cost of production, that the Indian 
people are now on the high road to prosperity. 

Mr. Chapman, of the Indian Finance Depart- 
ment, indicates this pretty clearly in a memorandum 
which appears in the report of the Monetary Con- 
ference of 1881. It seems to have been mainly 


Mr. FRASER-SMITH had no business to call 
him “a shallow-pated puppy,” or to make 
erroneous statements about his past carcer. 
The jury took this view and awarded the 
plaintiff $100 damages, a finding on which 
the latter has some reason to congratulate 
himself. It is to be regretted, however, 
that hedid not come into Court with cleaner 
hands, for his attack on the editor of the 
Nagasaki Express, as explained by himself, 
was absolutely unwarranted. For the rest, it 
may perhaps be permissible to suggest that 
the species of journalistic eloquence which 
came up for consideration before the 
Supreme Court in Hongkong is not less 
insulting to the general public than to 
those against whom it is specially directed. 
Near the outskirts of civilization there do 
indeed exist communities whose suscepti- 
bilities are less keen than their desire to 
be diverted, and who prefer personalities 
and scurrilities to work modelled on the 
strict lines of courtesy and fairness. Un- 
less the community of Hongkong belongs 
to this category, it has reason to complain 
of such displays as those under considera- 
tion; reason the more valid in that their 
authors have proved themselves capable of 
efforts worthy to be placed on an altogether 
different plane. 
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SILVER MONEY GOOD MONEY. 


To tue Eprror of tug “ JAPAN Malt.” 

Sir,—The error of calculation which you recently 
fastened upon your correspondent X. is not, I think, 
the only one in his interesting letter. It would not 
be difficult to show that the idea of a foreign loan 
for the improvement of the currency has more 
considerations in its favor, and fewer against it, 
than have hitherto been set forth. 

But what I wish to impress upon your readers is 
that a currency of Silver, or of notes convertible 
into Silver, is just now the very best currency this 
country could have. 

There is no question of the present time so emi- 
nently practical as the ‘Silver question.” The 
demonetization of that metal affects every interest. 
Falling prices, bad trade, and general social dis- 
order are, incontestably, more directly due to that 
cause than to any other that can be mentioned, 
and every one feels these effects. It will be a 
fortunate thing for the*world when this question is 
taken out of the hands of theorists and doctrinaires, 
and thoroughly studied by practical men. For 
until that is done the question will probably remain 
open and present evils will steadily grow in mag- 
nitude. Bimetallists have much impaired the 
strength of their arguments by dwelling on the 
necessity of an “international money.” It sounds 
very serious to say that international balances of 
trade can only be paid by means of such a money, 
and many persons besides Professor Walker and 
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intended to show how India suffered by Silver 
depreciation ; but to my view it proves both that 
India does not suffer, and that Silver has not depre- 
ciated. It comprises an official return of the prices 
of certain “typical” Indian products in April 1876 
(when the decline of Silver had just begun to influence 
Indian prices) and in December 1879 (when the 
price of Silver in London had steadied and even 
risen a little), and it gives the following figures of 
Calcutta prices :--- 


Commopitiss. Ix nk sa. Ix a 189. Aovaxce. 


As. Ra. As, 
Patna Hides ................ 72.0 125.0 53-0 
Picked Jute ............... 24-0 31.0 7.0 
Fine Linseed .. ces sae- © 5 Mae 5.1 1.44 
Ballam Rice ............... 2.7 3-2 O.3t 
Doodiah bhiemarmcaai 2.8 3.10 3.2 
Saltpetre ... 5-6 6.85 1.5 


The average advance on these staples was thus 39 
per cent. in these three years, most of which must 
have been clear gain to the Indian producer, and 
this gain was reduced by the fall of prices in 
Europe during the same time. It was therefore a 
net gain, resulting solely from cheap Silver. 

If any doubt could be entertained on this point 
it would be dissipated by some other figures, from 
the same authority, showing the Silver prices in 
Calcutta during the same interval of certain 
“typical” articles imported from Europe. Here 
are the figures :— 

Anricuss. in ae sh76. Ix ues ers. Dacuixe. 


Shi As. Rs. As. 
7 Red Wares ge 0.§ 
io be oT 
Copper Sheath acti 364, far sua 
Iron bars... sssesee gett 3.8 0.10 
Showing as an 1 average decline on these staples of 16 
per cent. 


While, then, certain typical Indian products 
brought 39 per cent. more in Silver in 1879 than in 
1876, the corresponding foreign articles were at the 
same time obtainable at 16 per cent less in the 
same currency and market. 

People who thus sell their products for more 
than formerly, and buy their imports for less, do 
not seem to need the pity which is ordinarily ex- 
pressed for them by those who imagine Silver 
money ruinous to India. But the poor toilers in 
Engiand, who, that Silver may be excluded from 
Europe, and Gold reign supreme, have to sell their 
own productions at miserable prices, appear to me 
much more deserving of sympathy. 

As the causes which produced these effects in 
India between 1876 and 1879, have operated pretty 
steadily ever since, a comparison of prices for the 
later years would no doubt show still more striking 
results of the same character. I cannot at the 
moment support this assumption by nference to 
statistics, but that it is entirely reasonable may be 
inferred from what Major Baring had lately to say 


‘about the wheat trade of India. He shows that 


the export of wheat from India (mostly to Europe) 
rose from 1} millions of cwts. in 1874 to nearly 
20 millions of cwts. in 1882. He says, moreover, 
that this enormous supply of wheat is no new 
product, that India always had plenty of wheat 
to sell, and that she only waited till she could get 
a fair price for it. 

The Economist, from whose pages I borrow 
these figures, suggests that she now enjoys this 
“fair price ” and fine business mainly because 
transportation has become much cheaper, both by 
land and sea. And no doubt increased facilities 
of that kind have assisted India’s wheat trade, 
though it may be noted that similar facilities have 
similarly assisted her American and Russian com- 
petitors. 

The Economist, being doggedly for Gold 
moncy at ary cost, of course makes no account 
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of cheap Silver as a cause of this cxtraordinary 
development of the wheat trade, and no doubt 
honestly pities the poor Indians who are supposed 
to groan under their burden of depreciated Rupees. 
But it is at least remarkable that all this wonderful 
expansion of Indian trade coincides with the ex- 
pulsion of Silver from Europe, and Mr. Chapman’s 
figures show plainly enough that the Indians had 
stronger inducement than cheap freights o sell their 
wheat. Theic groans, too, are strangely inaudible. 

What unprejudiced mind, looking clearly at the 
case, can doubt that this wheat trade owes its 
existence and continuance to India’s adhcrence to 
Silver money, and that people who enjoy such a 
trade, and at the same time get their imported 
goods cheaper than ever, are to be envied for their 
good fortune ? 

For my part, I think that not only the Indian 
people, but all the Orientals using Silver money, have 
made great gains by remaining indifferent to the 
Gold monometallic madness which has prevailed in 
Europe ; and that an analysis of the trade of China 
and Japan, making due allowance for local distur- 
bances, would show similar results. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, that I 
am sceptical as to the advantages of a Gold 
standard for Japan. It seems to me that 
the only advantage Gold monometallism has 
for any country is for the creditor classes of that 
country, and that even that advantage cannot last 
long, though it works infinite misery among the 
poor while it does last. 

For Japan, Silver money is good enough. I go 
even further, and assert that not only for Japan, 
but for every other industrial nation, it is better 
money than Gold money. 

I cannot but regard it as both a great mistake 
and a grave misfortune that my own country, 
having not long ago to choose what metallic money 
should replace its paper currency, chose Gold 
instead of Silver. The majority of the American 
people have repented of this choice, and are 
anxious to have Silver rehabilitated in their cur- 
rency. But they have so tied themselves to the 
skirts of Europe in this matter that they find it 
difficult now to act independently. If they could 
abandon Gold to European fanaticism, and content 
themselves with Silver, they would probably find 
the same advantages in doing so that the Eastern 
nations, who have clung to Silver, have enjoyed, 
and are still enjoying. And it is extremely pro- 
bable that they would have supplied Europe with 
the wheat now taken from India. 

No doubt any nation now electing for Silver as its 
standard of value will ultimately be more or less 
affected by the decline of prices which is taking 
place in Europe. But only its foreign trade can be 
so affected, and this is but a minor matter for most 
nations. It is especially so in Japan, and therefore 
need not be taken into account. Even in respect 
of foreign trade however, the evil can be but slight, 
and it may carry much compensation. The ex- 
ample of India is in point. If the Japanese can 
afiord to have metal money at all, let them boldly 
adopt Silver, and get all they can of it while it is 
obtainable cheaply. The time may soon arrive 
when all they have of it will be worth 25 per cent. 
more in the European markets than it is worth 
now. A good stock of it will then prove a very 
pleasant possession. ° 

In the meantime the European distaste for Silver 
enables them to sell their Silk and Tea for in- 
creasing sums in that metal, and to buy what Im- 
gga they need very cheaply. Exports increase, 
imports diminish, and the desired Silver flows in to 
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settle the balance. Of the financial storms which 
are gathcring in the West they hear only the 
distant mutterings, and can be indifferent to them 
if they choose. ° 

Bye and bye, when the Western nations shall 
have adapted their affairs to a contracted volume 
of metallic money ; when all the suffcring and sad- 
ness of that agonizing process (which creditors 
now view with such light-heartcdness) shall have 
passed; and when the “ adjustment” (sardonic 
term!) shall have been completed, those nations 
will become again good customers for Japanese 
products, and bring in payment for them whatever 
Japan shall prefer to take. If they have no Silver 
of their own they will buy it of those who have it ; or 
they will bring directly to Japan Woolens, Cottons, 
and Iron at such cheap costs that the Japanese will 
be tempted to accept these commodities instead of 
money. Let the Silver-using nations rejoice in 
their opportunity, sell freely at good prices, buy 
cheaply, and procure the precious metal by all fair 
means, while it is to be had for so little. The 
superior intelligence and energy of the West may 
possibly deprive them of some part of their advan- 
tage after awhile. But for the present the harvest 
is theirs if they know how to gather it. 

It is not they who need our compassion for their 
monetary errors, but we who need theirs. T.W. 

Yokohama, July 1st, 1883. 





FRANCE AND CHINA. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

S1r,—You have already referred to Mr. Boulger’s 
interesting and able article on “ France and China ” 
in the May number of the Nineteenth Century ; yet 
there are some salient points of interest which still 
deserve tobe noticed.: It is remarkable that English 
writers in the East take, on the whole, a very 
different view from that of Mr. Boulger, who cer- 
tainly did not consult popular opinion when he 
wrote. In fact, those best acquainted with China 
and her foreign policy argue from an opposite 
standpoint, and arrive at conclusions which are 
in the main at variance with those of Mr. D. C. 
Boulger. 

“The French,” he remarks, “have absolutely 
not shown the slightest desire to respect Chinese 
susceptibilities in the matter . . . and Chinese 
acquiescence in any form in the plans of our 
neighbours is henceforth an utter impossibility.” 
That is to say, he thrqughly coincides with the 
opinion of M. Dupuis that “there can be no 
doubt as to the reality of China’s suzerain rights 
over Annam.” Putting aside for the moment 
the intimate connection of China with Annam as 
proved by the history of the past few centurics, 
the immediate title of the Empire to the suzerainty 
of Cochin-china rests upon the tribute sent by her 
so-called vassals to Peking. The Tribute Embassy 
entered China and visited Peking in 1876, or two 
years after the famous Treaty in which Annam 
announced her independence of every foreign 
Power. Mr. Boulger lays especial stress upon this 
fact as a proof of the soundness of China’s suzerain 
rights, and, from a European point of view, no one 
would think of questioning a suzerainty based upon 
similar international relations. \WWe have, however, 
not only to do with a nation notoriously lax in its 
external relations, but also with pcople who regard 
the paying of tribute merely as a matter of respect 
or esteem, or as the acknowledgement of a lesser 
state of the greatness and power of another. A 
glance at the past history of Southern and Western 
Asiatic nations will readily convince any one of the 
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truth of this statement. The rising power of any 
one state was soon acknowledged by neighbouring 
and less powerful rulers, who made haste to send 
embassies and tribute, not only as a guarantee of 
their good faith, but also with the intention of 
making ‘friends at court.’ Conquered states, it is 
true, were forced to pay tribute to their vanquishers ; 
but voluntary tribute was rarely, if ever, a token 
of submission, nor did it give the greater power 
suzerain rights over the smaller. When Gyges, 
King of Lydia, sent an embassy with rich presents 
to the Assyrian monarch, he stated his intention to 
link his fortunes with those of Assytia,—but as an 
independent sovereign, whose power was absolute 
within the borders of I_ydia and who could form or 
annul treatics with other states at pleasure. 
Again, when the mountain-tribes of the Manni, a 
war-like and hardy people, sent tribute-bearing 
embassies to the princes in the lowlands, they did 
it simply in a spirit of friendship without disclaiming 
one jot of their national independence. Nor 
did Arungzebe claim suzerain rights when the hill- 
tribes of Northern Indian and Afghanistan sent 
him droves of sheep and oxen, rich stuffs from 
their looms, and precious stones. In fact, the his- 
tory of Asia west and east, down tothe present day, 
does not offer any single instance where the simple 
passing of tribute between two states constituted 
per se the suzerainty of the one and the dependency 
of the other. This is notably the case with China, 
for the historical works compiled by her own learned 
men plainly show that many states were accustomed 
at one time or another to send tribute to the capi- 
tal; but no mention was ever made of suzerain 
rights based upon this fact. Indeed, it was often 
customary for China to send rich gifts in return for 
‘tribute’ received. \WVhen the Sultan of Malacca 
complained of the inroads of the Portuguese into 
his territory and solicited the aid of the then 
Emperor of China, he sent a large ‘tribute’ FQ 
(according to the Chinese chroniclers); and the 
result of this policy was the expulsion of the 
Portuguese Embassy under Pires, who was subse- 
quently massacred with his suite at Canton. 

On the other hand, China has been for some 
centuries past in the habit of claiming a fictitious 
suzerainty over tributary states. The Manchus 
well know the slight tenure they have upon the 
allegiance of the vanquished Mongolians and take 
every opportunity to pose as conquerors and 
mighty potentates before their impatient subjects. 
If the importance of the Dragon Throne can 
be augmented by an increase in the number 
of tributary states, then by all means add a unit 
or so. The method is simple: a few ‘strokes 
of the pencil, a few seals, and a document is ready 
by virtue of which another jewel is added to the 
imperial tiara. France and Italy have already ap- 
peared among the list of tributary states, ‘and 
England and America may quite as readily become 
so. But China is just as lax in claiming the 
suzerainty over adjacent countries as she is eager 
to wield the sceptre over distant ones. Was Corea 
ever a dependency of the Celestial Empire? She 
is nominally, if not confessedly so, at present. But 
when the Corean King signed the Treaty with 
Japan he acted as a free and independent monarch, 
“fon the strength, doubtless, of the repeated and 
distinct assurances of Corea’s independence given 
by Prince Kung.” China’s suzerain rights over 
Corea, in the Europcan interpretation of the term, 
are as fictitious as her claim upon Annam, or her 
would-be control of the Loochoos. Yet with all the 
bluster and bravado, China is as conscious of her 
illegitimacy of her suzerainty as are the very coun- 
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tries themselves. The King of Corea and the 
Tuduc of Annam may find it convenient for the 
present to acknowledge their vassalage and swear 
allegiance to the Dragon Throne, but the Treaty 
with Japan and the Franco-Annamese Treaty of 
1874 sufficiently prove how much their vaunted 
allegiance is to be depended upon. ‘ With regard 
to the never-failing assertion, in history-books,” 
says the North-China Deily News, “that China 
has always been the suzerain of Annam, it is 
permissible to hint that in all probability Annam 
is by no means the only country which has been 
thus honoured. Although Chinese statesmen have 
grown wiser of late years, the fact remains that 
‘history’ might with equal force be appealed to 
in order to prove the subjection of far more coun- 
tries than China, for many centries of her exist- 
ence, had ever so much as heard of. In truth, 
it would be decidedly impolitic for foreign nations 
to regard with any seriousness the description ap- 
plied to them in the annals of the Chinese Empire.” 

A final, and very cogent, proof of the indepen- 
dence of Annam is found in the fact that for nine 
years China has not protested against the Treaty 
of 1874. ‘The Chinese,” Mr. Boulger contends, 
“* were neither directly nor indirectly a consenting 
party tothat Treaty. They were ignorant of sts 
stipulations, until the French began in the early 
part of last year to give them effect.” I have 
emphasized the statement of China’s supposititious 
ignorance of the Treaty, for I cannot readily under: 
stand why such a careful writer as Mr. Boulger 
should have been so pronouncedly at fault. The 
Treaty of 1874 appeared in print, was published 
and widely-disseminated throughout the coast- 
ports of China as early as 1880, and in 1881 we find 
it printed at length in the Chronicle and Directory 
of China and Fapan. Surely so important a Treaty 
must have been known to China even before its 
public appearance in print, especially if the rela- 
tions between the Empire and Annam were really 
as intimate as they are stated to have been. But 
even if China was kept in ignorance of the exact sti- 
pulations for a few years, she certainly was aware, 
not only of the existence of the Treaty, but of its 
fullest import, in 1880. It would be absurd to con- 
tend that because the printed form appeared in the 
English language the Chinese were unable to ap- 
preciate its exact meaning, for not only do many of 
the high officials thoroughly understand English, 
but they also employ foreigners in the capacity of 
secretaries and translators who would speedily bring 
so important a document to their notice. Another 
writer, who seems to have appreciated this fact, ex- 
cuses China’s inactivity by stating that “‘at that 
time China was too much occupied with her own 
affairs to enquire into the matters going on in her 
Tributary State,” and “‘ that there was unfortunately 
no Chinese representative at Paris to bring the 
matter to the notice of the French Government,” — 
excuses, which the Daily News very properly stig- 
matizes as ‘shabby.’ 

Taking all these matters into consideration, it 
would be far more logical and sensible to say at 
once that China’s suzerainty over Annam is purely 
fictitious, without the slightest actual fgundation. 
If China goes to war with France, which for her own 
sake I sincerely hope will not occur, she cannot 
commence hostilities under the ostensible excuse 
of protecting her vassals. China might reasonably 
have done so nine years ago, but now it is too late. 
When the French wrested three provinces from the 
King of Annam, China should have intervened in 
behalf of her own interests quite as much as in 
behalf of the alleged. tributary state. The Tuduc 


may find it very convenient to remember his one- 
time allegiance to the Empire and let bygones be 
bygones now that foreign troops and foreign gun- 
boats are about to wrest the whole of Annam from 


his grasp. And China may feel equally disposed | ago 


to resent the claims of the French by sending troops 
to the said Annam, declaring to the world, with a 
sort of maternal pathos, that she cannot see a tri- 
butary state of hers overrun by barbarian hordes 
without interfering. Indeed, says Mr. Boulger, 
‘we may feel reasonably certain that the Annamese 
have not ventured to show their antipathy to the 
French so plainly, without some definite assurance 
of support from China; and we may see in the bold- 
ness of the Tuduc and his people the conviction that 
support will be neither half-hearted nor in vain.” 

And the conclusion of the whole matter? Yin- 
nan, in a word. China is decidedly averse to hav- 
ing a European power for aneighbour, for experience 
has taught her that such a propinquity is not de- 
sirable for the development and success of her plans. 
If the respective representatives of France and China 
can come to terms with regard to a neutral zone 
between French-Annam and South-western China, 
we need not fear the consequences of a severe and 
prolonged war. The suzerainty of Annam will be 
forgotten as quickly as it was called into existence, 
and China’s unfortunate ‘vassals’ will be left to 
shift for themselves. 

Yours, &c., F, E. 





GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION No. 23. 
—__—___——_—__— 

It is hereby notified that the Railway Regula- 
tions issued in May in the sth year of Meiji (1872) 
by Notification No. 146, and another issued in 
March in the 6th year of Meiji (1873) by Noti- 
fication No. 101, defining punishments to be 
inflicted upon offenders against the regulations, 
may henceforth be applied on railways constructed 
by private individuals. 

1oth July, 16th year of Meiji. 

By Imperial order, 
(Signed) Sanso Saxzyosar, Prime Minister. 
YamaGata ARITOMO, 
President of the Council of State. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 


—__._—g¢—______ 
COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS IN TOKIYO 
AND YOKOHAMA. 


(Translated from the Hocht Shimbun.) 


Trade remains quite as stagnant as it was last 
year, and, if anything, sinks deeper in depression, 
presenting a truly melancholy aspect. Public at- 
tention is directed to the commercial condition of 
both the metropolis and the provinces. Thus, it 
behoves us to furnish our readers with commercial 
reports. Yokohama is not only closely allied com- 
mercially with Tokiyo, but is the emporium of 
foreign trade. So we will first give some details of 
the market in the former port. 

Existing foreign commerce, in the gross, is 
profitable neither to natives nor aliens. Among 
other of our imports, British woven goods, such 
as camlets, cloth, and so on, are quite out of sale. 
Satin is sold at reasonable prices. Other fabrics 
have fallen twenty or thirty per cent in value, and 
still continue to lie in the godowns of foreign mer- 
chants. Such unsaleable wares have acquired the 
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general name of “ godown merchandise.” Next, 
we have to mention French coloured muslin, which 
has fallen in value about fifty per cent. as com. 
pared with what was imported two or three years 


The depression in this trade is partly due to the 
Kiyoto manufactures of imitation goods, which are 
pronounced of very superior quality. Drugs have 
shared a similar fate. Iodide of potassium, which 
used to vary in value only between three to five 
dollars is now sold at $1.59, while quinine formerly 
worth three dollars (per ounce) will not realize more 
than $1.90. Santonine has depreciated twenty-two 
per cent. Depression is also noticeable in the iron 
trade, wherein, on the average, prices have fallen 
twenty per cent. 

Again, while umbrella frames have fallen from 
$2 to $1.80, $1.50, and $1.40 (per doz.) yet there 
is no demand for them. Nails, sometime since 
quoted at seven dollars, are hardly saleable at 
$4.70. Some settlements are made of Manchester 
cotton fabrics, but only at ten per cent. discount as 
compared with previous years. German muslin 
shows no remarkable depreciation, but settlements 
are confined to insignificant quantities. And, 
as stagnation of trade does not only prevail 
in our Empire, but also in foreign countries, it 
cannot fail to produce a pernicious effect upon our 
export trade. In previous years, the wages of tea- 
firers were not less than sixty tempo per day at the 
commencement of the new tea season. At present 
there are only four tea-preparing establishments 
(where firers are employed) the firms at No. 1 and 
No. 106 having dismissed their workpeople, and 
arranged to conduct the operation by means of 
machinery. Thus, their firers have been obliged to 
seek employment in the other four manufactories, 
with the result that their wages have been reduced 
to eighteen tempo per day. Furthermore, the 
success of silk rearing in Europe, and the abundance 
of the staple in the English, French, and American 
markets, have affected the export of our production, 
while the demand for our waste silk has almost 
entirely ceased. No merchant dares to touch it un- 
less it is offered for sale at less than seventy dollars, 
against $140, which was the price in January this 
year. Hemp that was saleable at sixty dollars in 
the beginning of the year, has fallen in value to 
twenty-four dollars. This depreciation is ascribed 
to the export of spurious qualities by foreign mer- 
chants in Yokohama, who have thus injured the 
reputation of the fibre in Europe and America. De- 
pression and lethargy is likewise the condition of the 
trade in porcelain and lacquer wares. In short, all 
exports have “‘ gone to rest.” There were lately 
some transactions in old curios during the sojourn 
of Mr. Bing, a wealthy merchant from Paris ; but 
since his return to his own country this trade has 
presented almost insurmountable embarrassments 
to those dealers who conduct their affairs with a small 
capital. Owing to so general a stagnation of trade 
in Yokohama, inevitably checking the circulation 
of money, most of the foreign merchants in the 
settlement appear to have been constrained to 
relinquish business; and it is said that some of 
them have even returned to their homes. Nine 
out of ten actions brought before the Yokohama 
Saibansho are claims for the restitution of money 
lent; while the Police Courts are chiefly engaged 
in the investigation of thefts. The number of 
native and foreign merchantmen at anchor is only 
three and fifteen respectively: there being so 
little cargo, coolies working on the hatoba are 
deprived of the means of living, and are compelled 
by their extreme poverty to sell their wives and 
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daughters into secret prostitution. To avoid police 
surveillance, they rent houses in the foreign scttle- 
ment, especially in China town, where domicili- 
ary visitation is beyond the scope of the police au- 
thorities. Visitors to the taverns in the settlement 
do not exceed six or seven a day, and there is a 
consequent deterioration in the style of cookery 
which cannot fail to diminish their custom. In 
China town, a peculiar kind of gambling called 
«Che Hah” finds great favour with those who, 
having been reduced to extreme poverty, risk their 
last cash in hope to acquire large profits. Of late, 
however, the police succeeded in arresting about 
thirty of these gamblers, and punished them, thus 
effectually checking the play, which is now con- 
fined tothe Chinese. Further, the original projector 
of the game has found it impossible to make any 
profits by his transactions, and so has abandoned it. 

Since taxes were levied on the Bourse, trade in 
silver has almost come to an end, brokers haveceased 
to assemble there. Some twenty or thirty of them, 
however, congregate at the corner of the street in 
which the Bourse stands, at nine o’clock in the 
morning every day, and carry on business in a 
mysterious manner with empty pockets. Res- 
taurant keepers and jinrikisha coolies in the 
neighbourhood of the Bourse, whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the patronage of the brokers, have 
been obliged to give up their trades. Private 
Bazaars have also proved unsuccessful, and three 
of them were (closed, leaving only one, known by 
the name of Fuchikutei, open. The Bazaar in the 
Public Garden, supported by the Kanagawa Ken- 
cho, appears to prosper in some respects. Visitors 
to this institution during last month numbered 
1,117, while the value of articles sold amounted to 
JER 9OS,29- 

Notwithstanding the dullness of trade, various 
primary schools in Yokohama are comparatively 
prosperous, due probably to the fact that the 
people have become aware of the necessity of 
educating their children. At present there are 
853 scholars in the Yokohama, 608 in the Yoshida, 
542 in the Oimatsu, 230 in the Uetsuda, 410 in the 
Tobe, 373 in the Kotobuki, and 590 in the Moto- 
machi, schools, respectively. 

Let us now consider the commercial condition of 
Tukiyo. Stagnation in the circulation of money, as 
well as the fall in the price of commodities, has con- 
tributed to that depression of trade from which the 
city and provinces are alike suffering. In previous 
years, however, there was a reaction from tradal 
depression in the provinces during the spring, and 
this did not fail to bring some prosperity to Tokiyo. 
But, this year, matters present a different feature. 
Whilst the spring has already passed, and summer, 
a season in which merchants generally settle 
their accounts for the preceding half-year, is about 
to wane, the market of Tokiyo remains just as 
dull and desolate as is usually the case in the 
autumn season. 

As regards agriculturists, depreciation in the 
value of rice has deterred them from circulating 
money or purchasing their necessaries. Moreover, 
as they are now busily engaged in silk producing, 
and in planting out rice sprouts, none of them 
attempt to come to Tokiyo for business. In these 
circumstances, most of the wholesale merchants at 
Yokoyama-cho, Tokiyo, whose welfare depends to 
a considerable extent upon the patronage of pro- 
Vincial dealers, have been obliged to hold their 
g00ds in their shops, without customers, while, also, 
the value of their stock has fallen since last year. 
y have tried to sell at original cost, but cannot 


find even then as many buyers as they expected. 
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They have suspended the purchase of merchandize; 
but, considering that mere retention of capital is by 
no means conducive to profit, have determined to 
buy public-loan bonds. Even such traders as are 
sul inclined to conform to the old calendar, and 
are yet perfectly unfamiliar with the nature of 
these bonds, have been induced to invest their 
capital in them. ‘Therefore, the manufacturers of 
combs, hair ornaments, toilet articles, and Sukuro- 
mono (purses, tobacco pouches, and sundry 
articles of similar kind, in leather, silk, cotton, &c.) 
who are in many respects dependent upon the 
merchants, have become unable to maintain 
their families on account of the fact that they 
are scarcely required to work for one weck in a 
month, owing to the great decrease in the demand 
for the products of their industry. Many of them 
have been obliged to desert their occupations and 
seek for new employment. The inn-keepers of 
Koami-cho, Kofuna-cho, and the neighbourhood of 
Nihonbashi, whose business is chiefly to provide 
lodging for steamship passengers from the neigh- 
bouring prefectures, used formerly to receive at 
least twenty-five or twenty-six visitors daily, but of 
late the number has decreased by more than fifty 
per cent. Unable to maintain their trade, they 
have dismissed their waiters and waitresses, and 
disposed themselves to gain barely enough to buy 
bread for their families. 

The number of passengers who lodged at Bakuro- 
cho from January to May this year was only 
225,756, against 513,200 in the corresponding 
period of last year, showing a decrease of 287,400. 
From these figures alone, the poverty of the pro- 
vinces and the stagnation of trade in Tokiyo can 
easily be perceived. 

Notwithstanding the present dullness of trade, 
there is a remarkable increase in the manufacture 
of silk and cotton fabrics, while the demand re- 
mains just the same as before. The excessive 
quantity of these fabrics, as well as the competition 
among manufacturers to produce them in such 
a manner as to secure only superficial beauty, 
has not failed to injure their reputation. Money 
being scarce and the demand having decreased, 
the wholesale merchants, were obliged to lower the 
value of their fabrics by 40.5 per cent. Accord- 
ingly those who have held their goods since 
last year, must incur some loss if they attempt to 
sell; and so they have not only determined to 
suspend the purchase of goods, but also postponed 
the sale of their stocks. These circumstances have 
led to the curtailment of the transactions of retail 
dealers, who appear to earn barely enough for their 
subsistence. They complain of the daily diminution 
of their capital. The Joshiusilk fabricsand Nambu 
crape, which were before saleable at eleven or twelve 
yen for two pieces, have fallen in value to eight yen. 
Yet there are, proportionately, very few customers. 
At the commencement of the sale of summer stuffs 
this year, presents were offered as usual to pur- 
chasers; but the customers, having become familiar 
with the fact that the value of the present so offered 
was added to the price of the cloth, ceased to buy 
as they had generally done before in proportion 
to the amount of the presents. ‘The merchants, 
therefore, could only sell their stock at a dis- 
advantage. Thus the best Awa chiyimi (ribbed 
cloth) became purchaseable for sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight sen per fas, while summer cloths mixed with 
foreign yarn do not cost more than fifty or sixty 
sen a piece. Shops where these cloths are sold so 
cheaply can be seen everywhere in the street, but 
most of the visitors simply examine the stuff and 
leave, showing in many Cases an inability to buy, 
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although they carnestly wish to purchase. This 
is probably due to the emptiness of their purses. 
The depreciation is also noticeable in the price of 
the Yechigo chijimi, which was gencrally brought 
from the producing districts and sold direct to the 
customers. [ast year, the choicest was quoted at 
seven yen, but this ycar it cannot realize more than 
four yen. The trade in forcign woven goods has 
been inactive since last summer, and even the 
wholesale merchants at Horidome and Omon- | 
dori could send but insignificant parcels of goods 
to their provincial customers for use this summer. 
On the whole, there are few or no transactions in 
woven manufactures. Moreover, the fall in the 
value of silver has affected their original price, 
and the merchants appear to be unwilling to 
dispose of their goods, even though there may 
be adcmand for large quantities. They scem 
to have determined to wait until the exchafhge 
rate of silver shows an upward tendency. Of 
late, lastings and white merinos were sold in 
somewhat large quantities, and this tended to 
enhance their value, but not to any considerable 
extent. Previously, dyers at Honjo found them- 
selves busy in the middle of every year, but 
seeing that the reverse is the case this summer, they 
are obliged to discharge their workmen. Dyes 
and paints have fallen about thirty per cent. in 
value, but are still unsaleable. The workmen, 
whose subsistence depends upon their employment 
by dyers, have been utterly deprived of their live- 
lihood. Imported komomono or fine wares have 
also fallen in value about thirty per cent., yet the 
demand for them appears to have entirely ceased. 
Lamps have also met a similar fate. The depre- 
ciation in their value, however, is not due to the 
decrease of customers, but must be traced to the 
fact that, while there is an abundant supply of glass 
lamps, more convenient and cheaper ones—that is, 
tin lamps—have found their way into the market 
and attained the greatest favour. Notwithstanding 
the stagnation of all sorts of trade, the manu- 
facture of vehicles has been so successful that 
all the wheelwrights in the capital have found 
it necessary to increase their staff of workmen 
and carry on their industry by day and night. 
There is a brisk demand for sinrikishas in the 
capital as well as in the provinces. Those which 
are lacquered in black and provided with curtains 
are in greatest demand. Travellers have begun to 
show a strong inclination to employ new sinrikishas 
in preference to those constructed in the old style. 
Fashion, therefore, tends to replace the latter, 
gradually, by newly-built vehicles. Moreover, large 
orders have been received from China and Korea. 
If this kind of carriage-building is to increase in 
the present proportion, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the number of sinrikisha coolies will soon 
exceed thatof the customers whohirethem. Even at 
present there are many of these coolies who cannot 
find a single customer during the whole day. This 
state of affairs is by no means traceable to the 
decrease of travellers in carriages; but it ap- 
pears, that as the yinrikisha fares have not been 
reduced in proportion to the fall in the price of 
commodities, omnibuses are taken in preference. 
Since the opening of the tramway, one year has 
elapsed, and the conveniences afforded by it have 
been candidly acknowledged by the public; but 
passengers being extremely few on all its sections, 
with the exeption of the division between Nihon- 
bashi and Kiyobashi, the receipts are not sufficient 
to cover the expenditure. Neverthless, it is ex- 
pected that the business of the Tramway Company 
will soon prosper should steps be taken to reduce 
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the passenger fares as far as possible, and compete 
with omnibuses. Surely a time will come when 
tram-cars will be seen running in all directions in 
the capital. It is a matter of regret that the road in 
Asakusa being narrow, only one line could be laid 
along the greater portion of it, and that, therefore, 
the cars have to stop at short distances, wasting 
much valuable time on each occasion. Taking 
these circumstances into consideration, not a few 
passengers are induced to take the omnibus in 
spite of its perils and its dirt. The three companies 
at Yorodsuyobashi—the Karseisha, Kethokusha, 
and Kounsha—facilitate provincial communication 
by running omnibuses regularly between Tokiyo 
Nakasendo, and Koshu, but accidents are re- 
ported to have frequently happened to these vehicles. 
Of late, too, omnibuses compete with sinvikishas, 
and having reduced their fares, appear to have 
secured the public patronage. Neverthless, the 
dullness of trade has curtailed the number of 
passengers ; and, consequently, one of the omnibus 
companies has been unable to continue business, 
while the remaining two are said to dispatch 
carriages not more frequently than five or six times 
during aday and night, and then are seldom 
filled with passengers. Such a state of things is 
likely to bring loss to the two companies. By the 
way, there is also a regular omnibus service between 
Tokiyo and Yashiu, undertaken by Tedzukaya at 
Hirokoji, Asakusa. To afford passengers greater 
facilities, an agency has been established at Bakuro- 
cho, and the line has been extended from U'tsu-no- 
miya to Shirakawa and Nikkwo. 

As for the pawnbrokers, it is found that the 
deposit of pledges has considerably increased since 
the year before last, while in most cases they were 
not redeemed. Those who possess only small 
godowns have not only found themselves perplexed 
for storage room, but also in want of funds for the 
further reception of deposits; and in some cases 
they have been obliged to decline them altogether. 
Sometimes pledges have been redeemed, but only 
such as were of the best class, inferior articles 
remaining all the time in the godowns without 
being withdrawn. The brokers did not neglect to 
issue a notice on the expiry of the term of deposit, 
but could not even renew the interest on the loan, 
and have at last found that some portion of their 
pledges represent interest exceeding the principal 
advanced on them. For their part, pawners came 
to think that it would be far better far them to buy 
new clothes—the prices of which have considerably 
fallen and still tend to fall—than to redeem their 
old ones. According to the regulations, the 
pawners are deprived of a right to redeem their 
deposits in case they fail to pay interest when due 
on the loan, and the articles pawned become then the 
property of the brokers. But in most cases, the 
intimacy between brokers and pawners prevents 
the former from exercising this privilege : they feel 
obliged to hold the deposits even without due in- 
terest being paid on them. Thus it happens that 
principal and interest together exceed the value of 
the articles pawned, when payment is deferred. 
Most of the pawners this year appear to have 
determined to let their articles go unredeemed ; 
but the brokers, considering that they are likely to 
sustain loss by the transfer of these articles to their 
possession, have asked the pawners to arrange for 
redemption at the amount advanced, the claim for 
interest being abandoned. In short, the pawn- 
brokers are so placed as to have to trasact their 
business without profit. It is true that last year 
stagnation of trade was complained of everywhere, 
but it seems that it was not so serious as it is this 


year. Last summer even the lower classes of the 
people were able to redeem their deposits from 
pawnbrokers. Being unable to do so this year, 
they have managed to provide for their summer re- 
quirements, such as mosquito-nets, on hire at the rate 
of sixty sez amonth. From these circumstances, 
we can easily perceive the general stagnation in 
the circulation of money. Money-lenders not only 
demand high interest, but have ceased to lend at 
all without security. Hence the people below the 
middle class are unable to obtain money in any 
other way than by pawning their property. This 
accounts for the briskness of pawnbrokering busi- 
ness. But considered in regard to profit, that 
same occupation is not exhilarating, and the 
brokers have now found it necessary to abandon 
their calling. Of late, however, the ceremony of 
cha-no-yu has begun to find favour with the people, 
and the articles employed in its practice have risen 
in value; but, nevertheless, curio dealers and old 
clothes merchants suffer seriously from want of 
customers. There are many visitors to the old 
clothes markets at Yanagiwara and Hisamatsu-cho, 
but proportionately there are very few transac- 
tions. Again, auctions which were held simul- 
taneously in several streets of the capital, have 
now almost entirely ceased. 

While the value of all commodities has fallen, 
public loan bonds have considerably risen in price. 
It is worthy of notice that the value of landed 
property has fallen to a considerable extent. 
Ground known as menuki in the capital, which 
was formerly saleable at twenty-five yen per tsudo, 
now hardly realizes seventeen yen, and its value 
still tends downwards. 

Such depreciation, however, is not so remarkable 
in rural districts, owing, presumably, to the fact 
that the maintenance of landed property there 
does not require such heavy expenses as are needed 
in the metropolis, where the owners have not only 
to pay a high tax, but have also to bear several 
miscellaneous expenses. Precise calculation shows 
that their annual profit does not exceed five per 
cent. If they do not dispose of their property, it 
is simply because they bear in mind that it was 
bequeathed tothem by their ancestors who must have 
spent an enormous amount of labour in acquiring 
it. Yet considering that they may avoid scveral 
inconveniences by the sale of their landed pro- 
perty, they have arranged to convert their posses- 
sions into public loan bonds, which they recognize 
as more profitable and safe to keep. Such is 
probably the legitimate cause of the recent rise 
in the value of these bonds. Therefore, a greater 
amount of money can be borrowed on the security 
of bonds than on landed property, which, it seems, 
cannot command a loan exceeding one-fourth of 
its actual value. Such being the case with even 
large securities, the difficulty of obtaining small 
amounts, below five yen, without any security, may 
be easily perceived. There are many capitalists who 
hang out a sign-board bearing the inscription of 
“‘Loan Office ;” but in case money is borrowed 
from them, they demand high fees and interest, 
and deduct these beforehand from the sum 
lent, while they compel their debtors to mention 
only the legal amount of interest in their acknow- 
ledgments. The loans thus issued not only bear 
an exorbitant rate of interest, but as the period of 
redemption is generally as short as possible, the 
debtors are liable to become insolvent, in which 
case the creditors fly to a court of justice to recover 
their money. Inhumanity and harshness is the 
characterestic of modern money-lenders. There- 
fore their money is only borrowed in case of the 
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utmost necessity or when it is to be invested in a 
speculative enterprise in which the debtor en. 
thusiastically hopes for success. The poorer classes 
of the community whose subsistence depends upon 
the daily profit of their small trade, and who are 
liable to lose their capital in case of sudden illness 
or rainy weather, being without the credit necessary 
to borrow moncy, mortgage even articles they have 
obtained on hire. In short, all trades which 
benefit the poorer people are at an utter standstill. 
There are many persons at Yamanote who hire out 
male and female dresses. These are principally 
serviceable to petty officers who do not possess 
more than one suit of foreign clothes in which they 
attend their respective Government Departments. 
But as the demand for these articles is very small, 
the trade is by no means profitable. 

Our readers may have plainly perceived from 
previous statements that every trade in the capital 
has sunk into lethargy while the people appear to 
have lost all activity and pass their days in hopeless 
lamentation. Not only do they hesitate to enter 
into any transactions but they direct their best at- 
tention to householdeconomy. Consequently labou- 
rers and artisans have been deprived of the means 
of living and repent their former improvidence. Car- 
penters, foremost among artisans, have long ex- 
pected that the depreciation in the value of timber 
would induce wealthy citizens to repair or rebuild 
their houses, and that there will he a brisk 

for labour. But the reverse is the case. 
Since the end of last year no big fire has occurred 
in the capital, and the demand for carpentry has 
utterly ceased, except for the repair of shutters and 
windows, to prevent the rain from being blown in 
by wind. There is little or no work for the 
Carpenters requiring more than ten consecutive 
days to complete. The result is that wages have 
fallen to forty-five sen a day, exclusive of board. 
Most joiners are obliged to spend their time in 
leisure, with the exception of some who are specially 
favoured by their patrons. Conscious that their 
tools would otherwise go rusty judicious workmen 
makesmall boxes when there is no demand for their 
labour. As regards masons, a depreciation is also 
noticeable in their wages, generally the highest paid 
of any artisans. At present they cannot earn 
more than seventy sen a day, and yet there is no 
work for bodies of men. Roof-makers are paid sex 
gO to yen 1.20 per tsubo, but it is said that they can 
scarcely make any profit in roofing new houses. 
Tin roofing appears to be in vogue within the limits 
of the ‘‘fire protection line,” the cost being ye 2.40 
per tsubo. The attractive appearance and dura- 
bility of this style of roofing has induced the people 
to change their old roofs. Roof-makers of the old 
stamp have nearly all lost their means of living. 
Plasterers are as busy as ever, in some respects, 
because since the fire protection limits were traced 
in the capital, citizens have been obliged to rebuild 
their houses in the old godown style, or at least to 
plaster the outer surfaces of their dwellings so as toac- 
commodate them tothe prescribed regulations. The 
wages of plasterers, therefore, have risen to sixty sex 
per day, while even hod-carriers are paid thirty sex. 
Tile manufacturers, painters, and other artisans 
working in tin and lacquer, who are more or less 
connected with the plasterers, are able to dispose 
of their work in spite of the stagnation of all other 
trades. As the Government Departments, however, 
have stopped the construction of large buildings, 
and as the merchants desire to buy old tiles, which 
are generally cheap and strong, in preference to 
new, the manufacturers at Komme, Nakanogo, 
Hoshiba, and Imado have all but no sa’‘e for their 
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products. Mechanics who used to work for orders 
from rural districts, sent to their patrons among 
the merchants, are also workless and penniless, or 
must toil for absurdly low wages. In the days of 
their prosperity, they used to engage a number of 
workmen ; but as the merchants who were wont to 
purchase their products, have now determined to 
economise in all respects, their work has become 
utterly fruitless. Skilled workmen are no longer 
employed, and all work done is merely superficial. 
Loss of credit follows. The fall in the price of rice 
has deterred the agricultural class from purchasing 
any other than absolute necessaries. The demand 
for the stock possessed by wholesale merchants has 
entirely ceased. Goods stored since last year 
remain unsold. Occasionally, orders are received 
for manufactures of new fashion, but only to 
an insignificant extent. In such cases, naturally, 
mechanics have more or less work, although it be 
barely sufficient to maintain them. Although 
they demand increased wages for the maintenance 
their families, they find that they work for nearly 
nothing. Reduced to extreme poverty, they mal- 
inger and decline to work for their customary 
patrons the merchants, and take low wages from 
casual employers. They manage to live from 
hand to mouth. Meanwhile the demand for 
their labour diminishes; and they are obliged to 
abandon their trade and seek some other means of 
supporting their families. Many of them have esta- 
blished themselves as provision dealers. Among 
other instances, we may mention that of Yorodsuy 
at Ikenohata, Shitaya, who was formerly a famous 
jeweller, but abandoned his occupation and become 
a dumpling (dango) dealer. Trade is stagnant. 
Vicissitudes are in the order of nature; yet we 
cannot but lament this unprecedented depression 
in trade. Notwithstanding, there is a brisk demand 
for fencing masks, gauntlets, and bamboo swords, 
police and soldiery having taken to the old style 
of fencing as a good physical exercise. Manufac- 
tories of fencing gear, with big sign-boards designed 
to attract the notice of the passers-by, can be seen 
in most streets. Impoverished shisoku and old 
unbrellas frame makers, are chiefly engaged in this 
jrade. Their work is carried on day and night, 
and yet the makers are insufficient to produce 
enough to satisfy the popular demand. Side by 
side with this extensive trade the consumption of 
ink, paper, and pencils has considerably increased. 
The last mentioned article is in greatest favour. 
A pencil factory at Yushima, known by the name 
of Shinseido, employs at present more than two 
hundred workmen, and finds that even these are 


about the ruin by too keen a competition to sell 


enacting by-laws; but in vain. 
affairs gave encouragement to some dishonest 
native traders to bring inferior stuff to the market. 
Indeed, they have made profits at the expense of 
the Japanese traders. Consequently, commerce was 
impeded and the market was ina desolate con- 
dition. The news of the outrages in Sdul con- 
siderably added to the stagnation. Rumors of a 
disquieting nature were circulated. Koreansceased 
to visit the settlement; and the brokers and those 


considerable amount, which was doubtless re- 
quired to defray the various expenses incurred 
in consequence of threatened hostilities. 
tunately, however, toward the middle of Sep- 
tember, the dark clouds pased away: tranquillity 
was restored between Korea and Japan, and 
commerce rapidly revived. The cotton crop was 
exceedingly abundant, and the staple was exported 
in large quantities. Besides this, the Japanese 
Consul brought the 
interference to the notice of the Korean Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in removing this obstable 
to trade. 
appear in the market in as large quantities as 
before. The natives recognized the convenience 
of exchanging raw cotton for shirtings, which 
gave a great impetus to the importation of the 
latter article. 
and rose in value to about yen 4.70 per kwamme. 
At one time it threatened to rise to as much as 
yen 5. The competition among the Japanese mer- 
chants themselves, which proved so disastrous a few 
months previously, was about to be repeated and 
would have brought trade to a standstill, but for 
the exertions of the Chamber of Commerce, which 
passed resolutions binding all Japanese merchants 
not to sell merchandize under a certain fixed price. 


exchange for Japanese commodities, thus evading 
the restriction. Under these circumstances, all 
trade was confined to barter and the settlers 
suffcred severely. They are not, however, 
entirely free from biame, for they brought 


nations and China, we cannot venture an opinion as 
to whether commerce will be benefited or other- 
wise till things speak for themselves. Having thus 
briefly referred to the condition of trade, let us 
proceed to compare the returns for 1882 with those 
for 1881, and ascertain to what extent trade has 


goods. The services of brokers had been done|declined. Here is the table :— 


away with, causing great difficulty among them, 1882. 1881. 

and irregular fluctuations in the prices of all com-| !™ports... ee yen 784,189" yen yr 
modities. The Chamber of Commerce held several]  Exports.......... yn 1,105,510 yen lees 
meetings and strove to eradicate the evil by Webiaebii, <.1ss<caetacee "yen = § 2,548 


This state of} Thus, we find a decrease of yen 368,554 in the 
total amount of exports and imports. This ts 
directly traceable to the rebellion, in consequence 
of which business was suspended for seventy or 
eighty days. The most important points which 
deserve our consideration in the present report 
is the increase of the import of European goods, 
and decrease of that of Japanese articles, as can 
be seen from the following table :— 

Japaness PRopvucts. 


living by their daily labour were reduced to a most 1882. 1831. 

miserable condition. The Eastern Honganjihad| mports.............. yen 128,774 yen $4,315 

to distribute a quantity of rice among these poor ye eer yen 74459 

men. Japanese residents in Inchhén and the Foreicn Propucrs. 

interior of Korea bought native coins to a Exports.............: yen 962,698 yer 730,874 
Increase.......cccccereresers yen 231,824 


On comparing the rate of Korean money that 
ruled in 1881 with that of 1882, we find that, whilst 
in the former year the highest quotation was yen 
3-15 for 1 kwanmon and the lowest yen 2.73, in 
the latter year it was yen 4.70. 

This extaordinary rise was due to the excess 
of exports over imports. When a large sale is 
effected, there is abundance of native coin in the 
hands of Japanese merchants. As Japanese mer- 
chants have encountered numerous disadvantages 
from such irregular fluctuations in the value of 
Korean money, it is to be earnestly hoped that 
the Korean Government may be persuaded to put a 
pe Fe quantity of silver and copper coin im to cir- 
culation. . 
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Thus, ox-hides and rice began to 
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Native money became very scarce 


By J. W.Assotr. From the Westminster Papers. 
BLACK. 


In this way, they were enabled to protect themselves 







insufficient to meet the demand. from ruin and to keep commerce in a prosperous 
condition. The brokers and those living by daily 
work have been likewise benefited. On the other 
hand, the export houses have met with losses owing 
to the low prices prevailing at home; andat end of the 
‘ —————— year complaintswere heard. ‘Thereis not any con- 

The principal events that look place during the | siderable falling off to be observed in the amount 
year under review were:—(1) the rebellion in Séul ; | of the exports and imports, and, on the whole, had 
(2) the extraordinary rise in value of Korean| it not been for the paralysing effects of the dis- 
money; and (3) the extraodinary fall in price of turbance at Sdul, the year (1882) would have 
rice and other cerea's. 
that led to the 


among the events of the year (1882). 





TRADE REPORT FOR FUSAN FOR 1882. 


(Translated from the Fiyu Shimbun). 


To point out the cases|ranked among flourishing seasons. But it must 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 7th July, by 


re A we find that Korean officers have in- 
7 Ja y prohibited the natives from selling ox-hides 
mt Bee merchants. Secondly, the export of 
ep other cereals has fallen off to a considerable 
» in Consequence of a poor harvest having 

ea OO dee 5 as drought prevailed throughout 
€ighbourhood of the settlement. Occasionally, 


. . . J. B. of Bridpor t. 
stagnation of trade, we must search | be remembered, that although there is not much White. Black. 
In the| decrease in the total amount of trade, the profits 1.—Kt. to O. Kt. 4. 1.—K. moves. 
made by the Japanese merchants are meagre as 2.—B. to O. 6. 2.—Any. 
compared with those of preceding years. This ts 3-—Q. or Kt. mates. 


H -er- ing. if 1.—B. to B. 6. 
Bmp eer teaver eee 2.—Kt. to Q. R. 6. 


Exports are confined to the natural produc- —B 
tions, since there are no artificial or manufactured 3-—B. mates. “f 
articles in the country. Of imports, European 2.—O. to Q. B. 2. 
articles occupy the larger portion. Treaties hav- 3.—Kt. mates. 


1.—P. moves. 
2.—P. Q. 


Correct solution received from “‘ Tesa.” 


Owever, the natives brought the merchandize to! ing been concluded between Korea and Occidental 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heary line represents barometer. 
Light’ continuons line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Se eet aces aes ae renee + ere ee -—fepresents velocity of wind. 
percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 
* Rain in Inches. ¢t Direction of Wind. 1% Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 35.8 miles per hour on Monday at 


* Fhe highest 
hi reading of the barometer for the week was 29.969 
inches on Friday ot te a.m., and the lowest was 29.545 inches 
on Monday at ro a.m. 
The bi temperature for the week was 89.0 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was §9.2 on Monday. The maximum and mini- 
mum a the corresponding week of last year were 83.9 and 63.2 


amount of rain for the week was $.762 inches, against 
ass inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
——————__ 
FREIGHTS. 

During the past week shipping business has 
been absolutely stagnant ; several ships offered for 
coast employment, willing to accept excecdingly 
low rates, but without resulting engagement. Next 
week should, however, show some slight improve- 
ment, inasmuch as there will then be actual 
business on offcr, but rates can hardly be expected 
to be higher than at’ present nominally ruling. 
The American ship Grecian has not yet sailed for 
San Francisco, but is said to be leaving in a day or 
two. For New York the steamships Yorkshire, 
Ehrenfels, and Ascalon are all loading with quick 
dispatch. For London the Benledi holds the 
berth, while for Havre and Hamburg, the German 
barque Valparaiso and the steamer Feronia are 
both loading. 


ARRIVALS. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
7th July,—Fushiki 3oth June, Shimonoseki 2nd 
and Kobe 5th July, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 


Digitized by Google 








Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. wara, and Yamamura in cabin ; and 1 European, 
Christensen, &th July,—Kobe, General.—| 8 Chinese, and 192 Japanese in steerage. 


Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Benledt, British steamer, 1,000, J. Ross, 9th July, 
—Nagasaki 5th July, Coal._—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Ferdinand, German bark, 416, Westergard, 
th July,—Takao 22nd June, Sugar.—H. 
facArthur. 

Feronia, German steamer, 1,115, F. Nagel, gth 

July,—Hongkong, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co 


; Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 


th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Richmond, American flagship, 14 guns, 300 men, 
2,700, Captain J.S. Seesrett, S.N., gth July, 
—Nagasaki 5th July. 

Ehrenfels, German steamer, 1,588, Fischer, roth 
July,—Hongkong, 4th July, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Sumanoura Maru, Japanese barque, 925, Spie- 

Ithal, roth July,—Nagasaki, Coals.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 11th July,—Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 880, Dithlefsen, 
rith {uly be gth July, General.—Mitsu 

PP xr - S.S. Co. m 
$s aru, japanese steamer, 1,230, e 
Veen, 12th a »—Shanghai and rts, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Chinkiang, British steamer, 799, S. M. Orr, 13th 
July,—Shanghai 8th July, General.—C. Illies 
& Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, L. H. Moule, 7th 


uly,—Hongkong vid Nagasaki and Kobe, 
fails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

City A Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Friel, 
8th July,—Hongkong Mails and General.— 
P. M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
8th peat See General.-—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwais 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 

“ath a a cag General.— Mitsu Bishi 
+ Ses GO, 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, gth July,—Kobe, encral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M.S.S.Co. . 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,015, ]. Wynn, 
11th July,~ Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. SS. Co. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 11th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 597, Franck, 
11th July,—Hakodate, Mails and fi 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wandering Minstrel, British barque, 363, Seive- 
wright, 12th July, — Nagasaki, Ballast. — 
Captain. 

Evangeline, British 3-mmasted schooner, 345, Bell, 
14th Julys—Takao 25th June, Sugar.—Chinese. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
13th July,—Yokkaichi, Genera].—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 


- 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Benledi, from Nagasaki :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Drewell, 2 children and servant. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworto Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—127 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—73 Japanese. 

Per Japancse steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—76 Japanese. : 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—His Excellency and Mrs. 
Sasaki, Mr. and Mrs. Suyenobu, Mrs. Sekigawa, 
Messrs. A. Barnard, Percy Holt, W. C. Ward, S. 
Samuel, Otani, Yoshiwara, Tanabe, Kawashima, 
Taguchi, Kawasaki, Okamoto, Nakajima, Oka, 
Idzumi, Kikuchi, Kawanabe, Fujii, Kitsuki, So- 
noda, Ishiwara, Choyen, Tona, ¢ Fujii, Yoshi- 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Zambest, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Durant, 
Mrs. Anderson, Miss bt pn Rev. R. W. Smart, 
Surgeon S. A. Crick, A.M.D., Messrs. J. N. Paulin 
and servant, W. R. Bennett, A. Barnard, Hake, 
A. H. Groom, and Blackmore, in cabin; and 14 
Japanese in steerage. 


Per heaves steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Dr. and Mrs. C. Gottoche, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oshima, Mr. and Mrs. Komochi, Mrs. 
Arishima, Colonel Nagaya, Colonel Saito, Dr. 
R. Rathgen, owe. Rickett, W. S. Robilliard, 
O. Korschelt, F. D. Cheshire, W. Drummond, J. 
Potter, Iwasa, Wada, Okamoto, Kato, Naka- 
mikado, Matsumura, and Okura in cabin. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, Captain F. 
. Brown, reports having left Fushiki on the goth 

une, at 4.30 a.m., and experienced light winds 
and cloudy weather on the West Coast ; arrived 
at Simonoseki on the 2nd July, at 9.30 a.m. Left 
Shimonoseki on the same day, at 3.30 p.m. and 
arrived at Kobe on the following day, at 5.20 p.m.; 
fine weather through the Inland Sea. Left Kobe 
on the 5th July, at 9.30 p.m. and arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 7th July, at noon; light winds and 
overcoast with occasional showers throughout the 
passage from Kobe. 

The British steamer Benledi, Captain J. Ross, 
reports leaving Nagasaki with light winds and 
cloudy weather on the first part of the voyage, and 
on ~ latter part, strong winds and thick, rainy 
weather. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Ascalon, for New York vid ports—Quick Despatch. 
—C. Illies & Co. 

Benledi, for London vid ports—22nd July.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Es. 

City of Tokio, for San Francisco—2oth July.—P. 
M. S.S. Co. 


Ehrenfels, for New York vid ports—6th July.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feronia, for Havre and Hamburg vid ports—July 
Despatch.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Grecian, for San Francisco—1ith July.—Frazar 
& Co. 


Fohn C. Munro, for Victoria, V.1.—Middle of 


July.—Cornes & Co. : 
Takasago Maru, for Shanghai and ports—18th July, 
ry fey CF Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Yorkshire, for New York vid Suez Canal—Quick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Ascalon, British steamer, 1,523, Geo. Dinsdale, 
1st July,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Ballast.—C. 
Illies & Co. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,000, J. Ross, gth July, 
—Nagasaki 5th July, Coal.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Chinkiang, British steamer. 799, S. M. Orr, 13th 
July,—Shanghai 8th July, General.—C. Ilhes 
& Co. 

Ehrenfels, German steamer, 1,588, Fischer, roth 
July,—Hongkong 4th July, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feronia, German steamer, 1,115, F. Nagel, gth 
July,—Hlongkong, General.—Simon, Evers & 
Co. 


Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 7th 
July,—Hongkong 1st July, Mails, Treasure, 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Oxfordshire, British steamer, 998, Jones, 6th July, 
—Hongkong 2gth June, Gencral.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,425, Arnold, 1st uly, 
—Kobe 29th June, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. EXPORTS. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
sas ee aera SILK, 
IMPORTS. Hanks.—There has been more passing during 


Se CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should see if there is an open- 
ng for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 


Filatures.—These kinds are at present in small | P™P°S of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
supply those which have arrived are Good Medium | is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
— and Koshiu sorts about 12/14/16 deniers :| The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
other and finer kinds will be on the market in the i in all parts of the world, that the outlay 


course of a week or so. ; 
Settlements for the week are returned as 300] for the machinery in all cases leads to & pro- 


iculs, including a little old silk. Ex to date i 
Pi ai) bales, ananet S45 (0 Game sae fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
while the Messageries steamer leaving to-morrow | free, on application to 
will take a fair shipment. The market at closing 


the week, and prices have hardened to about $10 
above the lowest point. This has reacted on the 
interior markets and prices there (which had de- 
clined in sympathy with quotations here), have 
again advanced one or two momme. 


“During the week there has been rather more 
doing in Yarns, some 1,200 bales being reported 
sold, and prices all round are. a trifle firmer. In 
Shirtings, there have been but few transactions at 
about same prices. Other Goods call for no special 
remarks, and Metals are very quiet. 

COTTON YARNS. 
PER PICUL. 


Nos. 16to 24,CommontoMedium- - $25.25 to 28.50 

Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - - 29.25 to 30.60 

Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 

Nos. 28 to 32, CommontoMedium- - 31.25 to 32.25 

Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- + - 33.00 to 35.25 

Nos. 38to4gz = 5 = == 35-25 to 37.25 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 








ie ; PER PIECE. i ‘ ET & F Engineers 
Grey Shrtings 04D, 3840 spieches - $1.70 esha is a shade weaker ore BARN OSTER, Pa , 
Grey Shirtinge—ols, 38} to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.40 Hanks—No.2t-  - += - + + $4goto 23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
T. Cloth—7®, 24 yards, 3inches- = 1.45 to 1.35 bo Pee ee 470 to May rst, 1883. 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches ° 3.55 to 1.67} datures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers <= Gobo 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 Filatures—No. 14 - - + + + 62000630 
ee er, TEA. THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
Terkey Redes to - - = > 007 (0009 | There is little or no change to in the posi- 
‘act 24B, 24 yards, 30 fag tion cor Martie oc te Pee wee ve ee 
7 ee ef Ss FSS OF. shown little disposition to purc » an iness 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23B, 24 yards, 30 in omens - been diene ae HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
incbes > = = += © = 5.35 to 1.65 since our last wee eport are on icu 
bid Rede—4%, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} podaipiy ar 9 "composed of Good Media wo me 
elvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches ° z sorts. ements here and at Kobe are 152 ° one 
Victoria pining belong inches - nish =. 7 | piculs, against 166,780 piculs at the correspanain peer: suffering from weak or debilitated 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.07} date in 1882. The following are the shipments constitutions will discover that by the ase 
WOOLLENS " 74 | Tea to the United States and Canada since the 7th] of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 


instant :—The steamship Harter, sailed on the 4th 

{uly. took 816,122lbs. Tea, viz: 502,076|bs. for New 
ork, and 314,046 Ibs. for Canada. e steamshi 

City of Rio de Faneiro, sailed on the 6th July, t 


for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- = -_—-0.18 to 0.29} 


Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 28,655 lbs. Tea, viz: 136,888 lbs. for New York, 
stimches = = + =) ts too.rse | 81,295 Ibs. for Chicago, 24,190]bs. for Buffalo, Six SAMUEL BAKER, ; 
Mouseeline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 1 355 ome sony Hit Ibs. sete a in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
inches © 0s ltl tlie 0.26 ity, 180,72 . for San Francisco, a 1902 ise eae 
Mousecline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, Poa for Canada: The steamships Yorkshire and As- Abyssinia,” saye—“I ordered the dragoman 


Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 








cut inches 6 - -e = 0.30 t0.0.37¢ | Calon will probably sail on the 18th instant, and 
Plagpalie. oes leo ee eee ee ee the 
° - ° e e e e ° e 
Clathe--Union, 54 @ inches, a to 0.55 he pokes: ahi joa will not sail for San | 8°™ICe of the sick, with advice gratis. Ina 
en eee ~~ 2 035 too.4o | Francisco before Tuesday next. short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
IRON. QUOTATIONS. served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
Fist Bers, $inch- - - = - i 12250 ee ee, ce Bieri are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
Bars, inch ° oe ‘as 3 a = « ~ ye - = 6 . . e 
Roued and square up tofinch - - 380 ped gen haar yr a pede unmistakable purgative properties they create 
Nokes d- 2 + + «+ 2.25 to 2.50 Fines « 6 «© = © @ « arto an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
mallsie = - - - = a5 toz1o | Finest - - - - : 7 7 2§{237 | satisfies them of their value.” 
eee KEROSENE. Cae Se. ee og ac oe gs & ap’ds 
et continued its downward course until 
the oth instant, when sales of Devoe were SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
" vari EXCHANGE. 


at $1.65 and Comet at $1.55. After this an im- 
provement set in and the same brands realized 
$1.69 and $1.62 respectively. Total sales during 
the week amount to 65,000 and deliveries to 23,000 


HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 


The amount of business transacted during the 
week has been small, and rates show a further de- 
cline on those ruling at the date of our last issue. 


Cases e e e e Sterling— kk B de ad = e = e e e e e 
" une deliveries begin to show the usual in- Serier Bank 4G moots night - 2 - vf lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
rease at this season of the year, but there would| Sterfing—Private 4 months’ sight! == 3/3 diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
appear to be no ds f ska Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - = - 3/8 » 
S © no grounds for any advance in prices.| On Paris—Bank sight- = - = = 4.60 inflammations. 
pit Consist of about 642,000 cases sold and un-| On ba Rd 6 hagcrey sight - - £7jo dis. 
« - e es 90 o 
| + Holders now ask for :— On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - 36 = Mr. J. i COOPER, 
P A " to o e o o ° ° ° . e 
Devoe ee oe er ge race On shengher Bank wee days’ ight = zt mis in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
Sle 20 oo co 7 co 8 2 8 Oa New York——Bank Bills on de - 88 China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
ee oe ee ee - 4.68 On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- - 89 


me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 

some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
are held for higher rates. Bu their gratitude ; and, i ilk, fowl 

, flac 4: ae gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 

= picul, but holders PRA ey Ea ci The KINSATSU: QUOTATIONS. butter, and horse feed poured in upon ah until 

ock on hand is quite 35,000 piculs. For White The following table shows the rate of the day,| 9¢ jast a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills on - 88} 


SUGAR. On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - 89 


The Market is strong for all grades, and Browns 





icy of siege there is a large Stock, there is a and the fluctuation during the past week =— fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
demand at the quotations given below :— Monday, July oth  ....csseccssecccesereseeenesevees 127 | became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
White, No, a 2 . 7 ; . $8.50" pope Tuesday, july 1Oth ...ceee Cuvecccccences ceccccccsces 1273 the small remaining mY stock.” 
White No - = = + = = B00 to8.50 Wednesday, July 11Uh.....ccccssccesseencceenens . 127% Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
hite,No.y. 1 2 OL Ot ot 7:25 t08.00 Thursday, July t2th ..cccccccsseccescsereeneserees 126} th hout the World 
White,No.s- 2 2 2 : oa sed a Friday, July 13th ....csscsscesssevecseveeees wecaseeee 125} roughout the World. 
7" 5 2 © © 4.95 to pa Saturday, July 14th cccccccccessees Secavueeens j. 1243! May ist, 1883. 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tin Peate ano SHEET TRON MANUFACTURERS. | 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, | 
near Dudicy; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | 
I.ondon Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch , 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxrr, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May, 1st 1883. 


May ist, 1883. 


in good condition. 





PA p 
Sz Sones 
TRADE MARK O8 “> Sy ocveay Castine. 
SAR <> 
ACEP gou 


’ ms - 
acfarlane’s Castings. 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 


Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, § Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 








~ -PHILADELPHIA 


EXHIBITION 
* ~ 1876 ° 


Fora BLACK | TEAS 


\. THE BEST FOR IR POLISHING STOVES &'2;'1%.2% 49, & > 








& OR CLEANING: SILVER: ELECTRO-PLATERS » TABLETS 6° : 
ope -JOHN OAKEY :& SONS": ; 
‘Manufacturers of Emery: Emery Cloth Glass: Paper xc c 3 


WELLINGTON: EMERY BLACK LEAD Mitts. LONDON. 


Digitized by (Co ' gle 


ROOT’S PATENT 


TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in | 
Mountainous Countries. 





FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, Valance umes No. r and 2 of the} | 
“China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and : &c., &c., &c. 


Apply to the Japan Afail Office. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 














Printed and Published for ‘the PROPRIETOR, at 72, 
Settlement, yd Ames Eccacott BEAce, of No. 103, 
Yokohama.—Satu 


(July 14, 1 883. 
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CARDS. 
CIRCULARS. 
BILL HEADS. 


AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
CHEQUE BOOKS. 


| OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
| Yokohama, May 1st, 1883. 


A — US oS 


T OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May 1st, 1883. 


Sapa tgee very beat Engh 


2 Prise Madale B sever Poe London, 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878. 


S TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 


N ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


ATKINSON'S FLORIDA | WATER, 


by @ most 


"ATKINSON'S 3 QUININE H r HAIR LOTION, 


in nahemneen oe osccmal tthe baie. 
ATKINSON'S 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
& powertpl Perfame distilled from the finest Sowers. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE Bevivg TOILET VINEGAR, 
; Q Bew ag Bm ng mes — and most 


on eee WHITE ROSE TOOTH TOOTH PASTE, 
other Gpecialities and general articles of Perfamery m 


t Pe obtained ofall Geiere Caronghowi the World, and of te 


J- & EZ. “ATEINGON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREX ON APPLICATION, 
GAUTION. —Mesrrs. J. & E aa s manufacture 
the best Purchasers are 





RDAY, July 14, 1SS3. 
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RINTING of every description, at Prices 
which will bear favourable comparison 


ae | with any in the East, can now be executed at 

Knap's Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- | . 

S EC. |cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces | i PONS Fhe ener Seas 
(rect, | economical and smoke consuming. 


The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 


HENEAGE STRET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


ORDER BOOKS, 





Main Street, 


\ = \\ 


Teayhte 
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THE 


A REVIEW OF 


Japan eekly Tal, 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 





No. 12, Vou. I.] 


YOKOHAMA, JULY aust, 1883. 


[$24 PER ANNUM. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENXE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 





Frou Korea comes news that General Foote, 
the United States Envoy, is gradually providing 
himself with a habitation at Soul. It appears 
that the General has to have all his furniture 
made by native carpenters who arc, of course, 
entirely new to the work. He is not, however, 
overwhelmed with diplomatic business. Ame- 
rican interests exist as yet only on paper. He 
has lost the services of Mr. S. Saito, of the 
Japanese Foreign Office, whose stay in Korea 
or rather the duration of his absence from 
Tokiyo, was limited by mutual agreement to 
three months. On the whole it is as well, per- 
haps, that no attempt has been made to alter 
this arrangement as the presence of a Japanese 
official on Gencral Foote’s Staff, though perfecdy 
natural at first, was open to miisinterpretation 
SO soon as it assumed a character other than 
temporary. There is an honest desire on Japan's 
Part to avoid anything calculated to wound 
Chinese Suscepubilities ; and we believe we may 
say with confidence that whatever policy China 
may decm it most conducive to her interests 


t nk . an 
© pursue in Korea will meet with no Opposition 
from Japan. 


His Excerrencr Iwaxura, Third Minister of 
State, expired at his residence in Tokiyo on 
Friday the zoth instant at 7.30 a.m. His Ex- 
cellency had been ailing for some months, but 
his malady did not exhibit any alarming symp- 
toms until his visit to Kiyoto in the month of 
June. There he became completely pros- 
trated, and his condition excited so much 
apprchension that the Emperor despatched his 
own physicians, Drs. Ito and Baelz, to attend 
the sick man. His Excellency Inouye, Mini- 
ster‘for Foreign Affairs, happened to be in 
Kiyoto at the time, and remained with Mr. 
Iwakura until a temporary improvement in 
the latter's condition enabled him to return to 
Tokiyo on the 28th of June. It was, however, 
fully recognised that any hope of ultimate re- 
covery was idle. His Excellency gradually 
sank, and although the people's desire put 
the most sanguine interpretation upon every 
rumour of returning convalescence, his friends 
and colleagues knew well that another promi- 
nent figure was about to pass away from the 
stage of Japanese history. Yet to the very last 
the public refused to be persuaded that such 
a calamity was imminent, and from day to day 
the vernacular journals kept hope alive by 
storics of improved bulletins, some even going 
so far as to represent the Minister taking part 
again in State affairs. But this was never to 
be. Not, indeed until a few hours before life 
was extinct did the untiring brain cease to 
busy itself with the problems which had occu- 
pied it for so many years, and it is said that 
the thought of the dying statesman found 
expression in counsels which his colleagues 
are not likely to forget. But beyond this the 
rumours of his temporary resumptions of duty 
were simply echoes of a popular faith inspired 
by the memory of his indefatigable life. His 
persistent labours had become such an intimate 
part of the national vitality and had occupied 
so large a space in the field of public vision, 
that like those luminous appearances of 
which astronomers tell us, their image remained 
visible after the reality had ceascd to exist. . If 
anything were wanting to-mark the high place 
he held in his Sovereign's esteem, it was fur- 
nished by the circumstances of 'he last visit 
he received from the Emperor, who, learning 
on ‘Thursday morning that the cnd was immi- 
nent, hastened to the dying man’s side without 
awaiting the attendance of his ordinary escort. 
lt were idle to attempt any estimate of the Joss 
which his country suffers by the deccasce of this 
remarkable man. ‘To those who survive him 
it will at least be some consolation to remem- 
ber that he lived to sce his country arrive 
within appreciable distance of the place it had 
been his constant aim to win for her in the 
comity of nations. 
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Much uncertainty appears to exist in Europe 
with regard to the real intentions of France in 
Indo-China. The Paris Correspondent of the 
Pall Mall Budget emphatically contradicts the 
idea that France has any design of seizing upon 
Tonquin and Madagascar. He says that the 
perils of such proceedings “‘ are now too evident 
for any government that would face them to live 
a week.” ‘Had it not been,” he proceeds, 
‘that Commander Riviere and his litile force 
were beleaguered at Hanoi, no credit would ever 
have been voted; ” and there were “‘ infinite pego- 
tiations in the lobbies and beating about bushes ” 
before Ministers thought it safe to ask for it. 
There is an old saying in Japan about the ease 
with which things are overlooked which lie in the 
shadow at the base of the lamp. Something of 
the sort seems applicable to people at this end of 
the world, for certainly the notion that Com- 
mander Rivitre was beleaguered at Hanoi never 
occurred to anybody out here. Neither did we 
imagine that France meant peace or that 
the French Cabinet had entered into a secret 
agrement “that when the ill-fated and gallant 
naval officer was released from his perilous 
situaion, some kind of an _ arrangement 
Should be made with Annam which would 
enable the French expeditionary force to come 
away with dignity.” All we can say is that if 
France is really imbued with these pacific pur- 
poses, she is most unfortunate in her choice of 
officials to represent her policy. We find it 
difficult to conceive M. Tricou carrying an olive- 
branch. Nature may have fitted him for such a 
role, but if so he has done himself much violence 
since his visit to China. Meanwhile Lord 
Randolph Churchill has been proposing to save 
five millions a year by reducing the army, and 
the opponents of the measure seek to silence 
him by speaking of ‘‘a Franco-Chinese war 
looming on the Eastern horizon.” What may 
be the connnection between a Franco-Chinese 
war and the strength of the English army, one 
is puzzled at first sight to discover, but there is 
comfort in the thought that the English people 
are likely to take a lively interest in the progress 
of events out here. We may possibly learn 
before long that French doings in Madagascar 
are not so simple as they seem. ‘The bombard- 
ment of ‘lomatave appears to have been about as 
unnecessary and reckless a performance as need 
be; and itis doubtful whether a good many English 
subjects did not fall under the French fire. 
There is a rumour, too, that Admiral Pierre has 
been ordering all the Consuls in Madagascar to 
haul down their flags and that England wants to 
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know the reason why. There is further a story 
which, though obviously of no real significance, 
plays the part of the proverbial straw to the 
wind of public opinion in consequence of the 
interpretation put upon it. The captain of a 
French cruiser has been claiming a right to land 
and fish on some little rocky islets known as the 
Echréhon, which lie between France and Jersey, 
and have been regarded as a dependency of the 
latter for six hundred years. Of course it is not 
to be supposed that captains of cruisers are 
commissioned by the French Government to act 
as exponents of its new colonial policy, or that 
under any circumstances they would be directed 
to prosecute their aggressions on British territory 
in the British channel. But the fact that these 
extravagant hypotheses actually find supporters, 
shows what uneasy feelings have been excited 
by France's sudden mania for spreading herself 
abroad. China may take the Echr¢hon Isles if 
she is in need of a precedent and ask how it is 
that British dependencies are protected even 
against foreign fish-stealers, while Chinese tri- 
butaries are themselves stolen with impunity. 


Tue third annual report of the Banking Bureau 
for the period 30th June, 1880, to 30th June, 
1881, shows that the numbers of banks and 
branches throughout Japan, the Specie Bank 
excepted, was 255 at the latter date, with an 
aggregate capital of 43,216,100 yen, a note 
issue of 34,385,153. yen, and a reserve fund of 
only 2,185,382 yer. The profits realized were 
over 16 per cent., and the dividends declared 
over 13 per cent., of the capital. The Specie 
Bank was less fortunate. With a capital of 3 
millions, a reserve of 23,900 and a note issue of 
303,920, its aggregate profits were less than 11 
per cent. and its declared dividends less than 5 
per cent., of its capital. It is worthy of mark 
that, while the banks issuing inconvertible paper 
succeeded in getting into circulation notes to the 
value of nearly 80 per cent. of their total capital, 
the Specie Bank, issuing convertible paper, only 
found demand for notes to the amount of 10 
per cent. of its capital. The total value 
of the financial operations conducted by the 
banks throughout Japan during the period under 
review, was nearly 21 times their aggregate 
capital. The report brings out the extraordinary 
fact that, owing to the abnormal ebb and flow of 
money caused by currency fluctuations, rates of 
interest, for temporary loans, varying from 35 to 
55 percent. are frequently charged and readily 
paid. Trade saddled with such burdens as these 
can scarcely hope for a vigorous growth. 


No details are yet known of the disaster in the 
IJiroshima gaol, where upwards of sixty persons 
last their lives in a conflagration. One of the 
‘vernacular journals—the Choya Shimbun—has 
commented on the occurrence in terms which 
suggest a desire to fix the whole responsibility 
of the misfortune on the prison authorities and 
to enlist popularsympathy on account of prisoners 
generally. It would not be right to assume that 
the motive of such criticism is anything but 


humane, yet the principal impression it creates 
is one of regret that its author has not cared to 
furnish some evidence of the grave charges he 
formulates. The public is only too ready to 
believe everything that points to official mis- 
management, and those who are shrewd enough 
to appreciate this credulity can trade on it to 
the full extent of their fancy, even as the Con/em- 
porary Review is at present assisting Prince 
Krapotkin to trade. On the other hand, it is a 
reasonable hypothesis that due precautions were 
not taken to guard against such a cruel cata- 
strophe as that which occurred at Hiroshima on 
the 3rd instant. The Choya Shimbun points 
out that the 35th Article of the Prison Regu- 
lations provides that in cases where a prison is 
in imminent danger from fire ore other cases 
all those confined there shall be temporarily 
liberated except such as are awaiting trial. The 
prisoners at Hiroshima belonged chiefly to the 
latter category, and the Choya calls attention 
to the anomalous nature of a rale which 
discriminates in favour of condemned cri- 
minals. \We have not the Prison Regulations 
before us, and are, therefore, unable to say 
whether this version is correct, but it seems 
most unlikely that any such irrational distinction 
should exist. That there is room for improve- 
ment in the treatment of prisoners cannot be 
denied, judging, at least, from a Western stand- 
point. Not the smallest of existing abuses is 
the fashion of conducting persons under police 
escort through the streets. That a man who 
has not yet undergone trial and who may con- 
sequently be entirely innocent of the crime laid 
to his charge, should be led along the public 
thoroughfares with a rope attached to his waist, 
is a cruel and unjust system. Among those 
witnessing these performances there may be 
many competent to distinguish the hon-nawa— 
which by its attachment to the breast and 
shoulders, marks the convicted criminal—from 
the doshi-narra—which by its attachment to the 
girdle alone, marks the prisoner not yet tried— 
but whether these subtle shades of difference 
satisfy the principles of personal liberty, or 
violate the fundamental doctrine of civilized 
law, which assumes every man innocent until 
his guilt is proved, is a question there cannot be 
much difficulty in answering. The friends of 
progress in Japan will do well to consider 
whether some immediate reform is not here 
called for. 


Tue trial of the Fukushima prisoners, who stand 
charged with conspiring against the peace of the 
realm, was commenced at the Extraordinary 
Court in Tokiyo on the 19th instant. The pri- 
soners are six in all, namely, one Shisoku of 
Tokiyo, by name Hanaka, and five Heimin of 
Fukushima. The combination is curious. Hi- 
therto we have had no instances of political 
conspiracies in which persons of the Hesmin 
class were concerned, and the gencral impres- 
sion is that the Fukushima suspects will appear 
to have been more misled than misleading. The 
trial is conducted with open doors and large 
crowds assemble daily to listen to the procced- 
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ings. The reports furnished by the vernacular 
press are very full andaccurate. It appears that 
up to the present the examination of the Shizoku, 
Mr. Hanaka, has occupied the attention of the 
Court. The prisoner, who confessed his guilt 
before the Police Tribunals in Fukushima, now 
maintains his innocence, and declares in open 
Court that his previous confession was extorted 
from him under pressure of the barbarous treat- 
ment he received at the hands of the police. 
Exposure to the inclemency of the scason (mid- 
winter) and actual personal violence are the 
abuses of which he complains. These were sub- 
stantially the grounds of complaint advanced 
several months ago and published by the verna- 
cular journals, some of which by theirintemperate 
comments incurred the displeasure of the law. 
It is well that the truth of these complaints 
should at length be openly investigated, and the 
public will doubtless follow with much curiosity 
the course of this the first really important trial 
which has ever been conducted with open doors 


in Japan. 


Tue departure of Sir Harry Parkes for Peking 
is fixed for the end—probably about the 20th— 
of August. Sir Harry's health has been slightly 
impaired of late, and in accordance with the 
counsels of his medical advisers he has started 
on a trip to Hakodate. His successor, the 
Honorable F. Plunkett, is expected to arrive in 
Japan about the middle of September. 


Tue want of regular steam communication to 
the open ports of Korea is beginning to attract 
attention. The 71/1: Shimpo comments on the 
condition of Japanese settlers at Inchhdn in 
forcible terms. Inchhén was opened to foreign 
(Japanese) commerce at the beginning of this 
year, and there are now about 150 Japanese 
residing there. It appears, however, that these 
unfortunate pioneers of commerce are entirely 
dependent upon chance or good luck for the 
means cf communicating with their native land. 
The difficulties of navigation are such that 
small vessels cannot venture to visit the place 
except during the summer and the trade is not 
sufficiently extensive to attract steamers of any 
considerable size. The consequence is that the 
settlers are exposed to sufferings which the 
Tokiyo journal describes with much vividness, 
urging the Government to grant a subsidy to 
some shipping company so that regular com- 
munication, even at long intervals, may be 
established. The suggestion seems very just, 
and we make no doubt that it will receive 
favorable consideration at the hands of the 
authorities. 





NOTES. 





Tue following notice has been posted at the 
office of the Telegraph Section of the Public 
Works Department :—‘‘In consequence of a 
strike existing among the staff of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, traffic arrangements 
in the United States are utterly disorganized. 
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Telegrams for places in the United States, other 
than New York city, can only be accepted at 
the risk and responsibility of the sender.” 


We have received from Consul-General Scribe 
a letter with reference to our comments on the 
case of Hiroshima v. Blakeway, recently tried 
in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan. Mr. Scribe 
makes it quite plain that our deductions 
with reference to his official action in the 
matter of the sale of the A’// to Tsunematsu, 
were entirely crroncous. So far from advising 
the sale, he had no knowledge of it until after its 
conclusion. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
those deductions were directly based upon the 
published reports of the evidence given in Court. 
Beyond that evidence we could not travel, and 
with our present knowledge of the facts, we can- 
not but reiterate our previously expressed regret 
that the testimony stopped where it did. It is 
clear that the responsibility which we, in com- 
mon with many of our fellow-residents, belicved 
to attach to the Consul-General, has no found- 
ation whatsoever. We are precluded from 
publishing Mr. Scribe’s letter, as it contains 
matter which could not fail to affect the issue of 
the appeal now proceeding—an appeal of which 
we had no anticipation when we permitted our- 
selves to discuss the case in our issue of the 
13th instant. 





AN article which we reproduce elsewhere from 
the Michi Nichi Shimbun on the subject of the 
tobacco tax, illustrates the anomalies with which 
Japan has to contend in consequence of her 
disability to exercise the right of all independent 
countries—control her cwn tariff. Our readers 
are aware that the Japanese Government, con- 
fronted by the necessity of augmenting the in- 
come of the Treasury, imposed, last year, heavy 
additional taxes on saké and tobacco. It was 
thought, at the time, that this step, so far at least 
as tobacco was concerned, was ill-considered. 
In Japan the use of the fragrant weed is almost 
universal, so much so, indeed, that it may claim 
to be included among the daily necessaries of 
he lower classes. To tax it, therefore, scemed 
much the same as to tax bread or salt. These 
criticisms, however, were confined to foreigners. 
Among the Japanese, though growers of the leaf 
raised their voices here and there, the majority 
of the nation appeared to think that. tobacco 
belongs to the category of luxuries and that, in 
any readjustment of taxation, it might properly 
be saddled with a heavy charge. But what of 
tobacco in the form of cigars and cigarettes ? 
That used by the pipe-smoking section of the 
People had nothing to fear from foreign com- 
petition, inasmuch as the imported weed is quite 
unsuited to this purpose. The taste for cigars 
and cigarettes, however, had largely developed, 
and the manufacture of the latter especially pro- 
es to become a flourishing industry. To 
ny an Increased tax upon these without altering 
the tariff for imported cigarettes, would have been 
‘0 confer on the latter an unfair advantage, and 
in all probability to annihilate a new Japanese 
industry. On the other hand, to tax tobacco in 
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the cut or leaf form, and let cigars and cigarettes 
escape, would virtually amount to imposing a 
fresh burden on the lower orders and letting the 
upper go scot-free. Yet the Japanese Govern- 
ment seems to have preferred the latter course 
to the former. They had to choose between 
doing an injustice to their own people or still 
further diminishing the meagre list of Japanese 
industries. It would be difficult to say one word 
in favour of the system which involves them in 
such dilemmas. Imagine how European finan- 
ciers would fare if they were required to regulate 
internal taxes without touching external tariffs. 
Under such circumstances national revenues 
could only be rendered elastic at the risk of 
seriously disturbing commercial interests. It is 
well to remember when we find fault with the 
condition of Japanese finance that her difficulties 
are not a little increased by the unjust and arbi- 
trary restrictions Western Powers have imposed 
upon her. 


It is now announced that the opening ceremony 
of the Tokiyo-Takahashi Railway will be per- 
formed on the 25th instant, but whether or no 
this is another false alarm, we are not in a posi- 
tion to say. At one ‘time we hear the delay 
attributed to want of forethought in not moving 
the rolling-stock from Shimbashi, where it lay 
for months, to Uyeno where it might have lain 
equally well; at another, we are told that 
difficulties have occurred with the road itself. 
The truth is, we believe, that newsmongers have 
been amusing themselves by arbitrarily fixing 
days for the opening of the line and that hitherto 
their predictions have been erroneous. We shall 
believe that the date has been really determined 
when we see some announcement from the 
Directors themselves. 


ANOTHER fire is reported to have occurred at 
the prison in the new Prefecture of Toyama, 
where convicts awaiting trial were confined. The 
instances of conflagrations in goals are becoming 
curiously frequent. It seems difficult to doubt 
that they are the work of incendiaries. The 
authorities will probably find at last that if pri- 
son regulations are to be modelled after European 
types, something more substantial than wood 
will have to be employed as a building material. 





THe Hoch Shimbun states that paper money 
to the amount of yer 238,000 was destroyed in 
the compound of the Printing Bureau on Friday. 
We believe that the notes thus destroycd from 
time to time do not represent so much paper 


withdrawn from circulation, but are merely} 


kinsatsu worn out or of old type. 





Tue American expedition which left New York 
on the 2nd of March last for the Caroline Is- 
lands, for the purpose of observing the solar 
eclipse which was visible in the South Pacific on 
the 6th of May, arrived in San Francisco en 
route to New York on the 11th of last month. 
The results of their investigations are highly 
satisfactory ; and the brief history of their trip 
as given in the Bulle/in is very interesting. 
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Caroline Island, the station where their obser- 
vations were made, is a small coral island some 
seven by two miles in size, situated about four 
hundred miles north of Tahiti. The expedition 
reached its destination on April 21st, in ample 
time to erect all the necessary buildings for the 
accommodation of the instruments and the ob- 
servers. Fortunately, the island contained two or 
three small frame hcuses which were left in good 
repair by the factor of the American Guano Com- 
pany, and these were utilized as dwellings by the 
American astronomers, by the English party 
which accompanied them, as well as by the 
French astronomers who arrived at the Island a 
few days later. During the stay of the scientists, 
the climate was very uncertain. Nearly cvery 
day there were violent rain storms, and on the 
morning of May 6th, the very day of the eclipse, 
no less than three showers fell; butby great good 
fortune the sky was very favorable during the whole 
period required for the investigations. Perfectly 
successful observations were obtained by the three 
parties. The chief work accomplished consisted, 
first, in the proof of the non-existence of a planet, 
interior to Mercury. This result, while it is not 
of as much popular interest as the discovery of 
a new member of the solar system, is, from a 
scientific point of view, quite as important. Full 
spectroscopic observations were made by several 
observers. The conclusion drawn by the Ame- 
rican spectroscopists is that the solar corona is, 
in great part, a phenomenon of diffraction. The 
French party also made spectroscopic obscrva- 
tions which are not yet published. The English 
party photographed’ the spectrum ; and their 
results cannot be stated until after their pictures 
are examined in London. Most of the work 
done is of such a nature as not to admit of popu- 
lar statement ; but is regarded as entirely satis- 
factory by the astronomers themselves. Our 
San Francisco contemporary remarks that, “it is 
also a source of satisfaction that the long journey 
of 16,000 miles has not been undertaken for no 
end. Americans may also be glad that it was 
in the power of the United States expedition to 
offer to the Royal Society of London the op- 
portunity to send two observers from England. 
These gentlemen joined the expedition at Callao, 
and are returning to London o/¢d San Francisco. 
The French party will probably arrive in San 
Francisco shortly, on board the French man- 
of-war L’Eclaireur.” Immediately on his ar- 
rival in California the Chief of the American 
expedition sent an official telegram to Princcton. 
It runs thus :— 


To Professor C. A. Young, Princeton, N. J. :—Ameri- 
can Eclipse expedition arrived at San Francisco June sth. 

lolden reports no Vulcan as bright as S} merminde. 
Hastings’ observations prove the coruna to largely a 
phenomenon of diffraction by the great change in length of 
1,474 on east and west sides of the sun. No dark lines in 
corona but D. Full observations with grating spectroscope, 
prismatic telescope, and integrating spectroscope by Rock- 
well, Upton, and Brown. Contacts by ietea: Ting ish and 
French parties successful.—E. S. HOLDEN. 
Appendcd are the names of the members of the 


three parties :—Amcrican Party: Messrs. Edward 
S. Holden, Director of the Washburn Observa- 
tory, Madison, Wis., Chief of Party ; Charles S, 
Hastings, Professor of Physics in the Johns- 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; Charles H. 
Rockwell, Tarrytown, N.Y; E. D, Preston, Aid 
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U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
DC.; Winslow Upton, U.S. Signal Office, 
Washington, D.C.; Ensign S. J. Brown, U.S.N., 
U.S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. 
(To this contingent has to be added four volun- 
teer observers from the U.S.S. Hartford, which 
vessel conveyed the expedition from Callao to its 
destination).—-English Party: Messrs. H. A. 
Lawrence and C. Ray Woods, of the South 
Kensington Museum.—French Party : M. Gans- 
sen, Director of the Solar Observatory of Men- 
don, Chief of Party; M. Trovelot, Assistant, 
Mendon Observatory ; M. Pastcur, Photographer, 
Mendon Observatory ; M. Tacchini, Director of 
the Observatory at Rome; M. Pallisa of the 
Imperial Observatory at Vienna. The last two 
named are invited guests. 





Tue similarity of customs in different countries 
and at long intervals of time is sometimes very 
remarkable. Dr. G. Ebers tells us that within 
the memory of living men there existed at Cairo, 
among the various guilds and trades of the town, 
a guild of thieves who had their recognised 
president, or schecho, like all the rest. To this 
president people often went to recover stolen 
goods and bring the thieves to justice, if neces- 
sary, and they generally succeeded with his help. 
Dr. Ebers compares this with a habit which 
prevailed in Sicily centuries ago, and which is 
thus described by Diodorus :—“ It was ordained 
that those who practised the avocation of 
thief should inscribe their names with the 
president of the thieves. If they had stolen 
anything, they had at once to confess what 
they had done and show their booty. The 
robbed person was then required to send to this 
president a written statement of all the things he 
had missed, and mention place, day, and hour 
of their disappearace. In this way everything 
was easily found, and the robbed person received 
the lost property on paying a fourth of it. As 
it was impossible to prevent theft entirely, the 
lawgiver thus invented a means of getting back 
what was stolen in return for a certain redemp- 
tion money, which was willingly paid.” The 
laws never went so far as this in Japan, but 
up toten years ago the thieves in Tokiyo had 
a chief (Kashira) who might generally be 
counted on to give effective assistance towards 
the recovery of stolen property. Of course 
open communication with this individual was 
confined to the lower orders of the people. His 
existence was not avowedly recognised by the 
Samurai, who nevertheless often had vicarious 
recourse to his aid. So, too, the criminals in 
the goals elected themsclves a King and obeyed 
him with the utmost fidelity during the tcrm of 
their incarceration. Old residents of Tokiyo 
recount wonderful storics of the immunity en- 
joyed by thieves in former times. Many of the 
professional pickpockets were known by sight 
to the tradesfolk of the district, under whose 
very eyes they plied their calling, secured against 
exposure by the vengeance their comrades never 
failed to wreak on an informer. The Japanese, 
indeed, are the. most law-abiding people in the 
universe, and yct, strange to say, their con- 


fidence in the efficiency of the laws is practically 
of the weakest description. They will often 
consent to be made the victims of injustice or 
wrong rather than appeal to the authorities for 
protection, being deterred by a vague apprehen- 
sion of retaliation or annoyance. Probably this 
is a habit of mind bequeathed to them from 
feudal times, when the authoritics were almcst 
inaccessible, and Justice was so ill administered 
that its dictates could never be foreseen. At any 
rate it is only within the past few years that the 
profession of thicving ceased to receive a very 
considerable share of tolerance, if not deference. | 


Broap ty speaking, it is no doubt correct to say 
that Japan has adopted Western inventions and 
scientific appliances with avidity; that she has 
shown a desire for change which is abnormal, 
and a disposition to destroy her charts and sail 
away into unsurveyed seas, while China remains 
pretty much where she always was. She is now, 
with some exceptions, what she was twenty, two 
hundred, perhaps two thousand years ago, while 
a new Japan has been created in fifteen-years. 
All this, we say, is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. China also has had her changes; not 
indeed so marked or rapid, not so much in the 
nature of a volfe-face on all her past as those 
of her neighbour. The radical difference be- 
tween the two countries in this respect we take to 
be this: that, while Japan loves change for the 
sake of change, China dislikes it, and will only 
adopt it when it is clearly demonstrated to her 
that change is absolutely necessary. To the 
Japanese change appears to be a delightful 
excitement, to the Chinese a distasteful neces- 
sity ; to the former whatever is must be wrong, 
to the latter whatever is, is right. As a conse- 
quence of this difference between the two 
peoples, when China once makes a step 
forward it is generally after much deliberation, 
and is never retraced. Japan is constantly under- 
taking new schemes with little care or thought 
for the morrow, but with the applause of inju- 
dicious foreign friends. In a-short time she 
discovers that she has underrated the expense or 
exaggerated the results, and her projects are 
straightway abandoned as rapidly and thought- 
lessly as they were commenced. Swift suggested 
as a suitable subject for a philosophical writer a 
history of human projects which were never 
carried out; the historian of modern Japan finds 
these at every turn. Where,.for example, are 
the results of the great surveys, trigonometrical 
and others, which were commenced in Yezo and 
the main island about ten yeats ago? A large, 
expensive, but highly competent forcign staff was 
engaged, and worked for a few years; but 
suddenly the whole Survey Department was swept 
away, and the valuable instruments are, or were 
recently, lying rusting in a warehouse in Tokiyo. 
The same story may be told of scores of other 
scientific or educational undertakings in Japan. 
—Nature. 


Le Temps contains some interesting correspon- 
dence from Haiphong, dated April 6th. ‘‘In 
replacing,” says the correspondent “ the former 
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Governor of Hanoi by the Governor of Song-tai, 
an official so good-natured that when two of our 
soldiers collided against his palanquin of malice 
prepense, he humbly begged their pardons, the 
Tuduc took care to have in the former place a 
man whom he knew to be capable of surrender- 
ing it to him treacherously.” What a curious 
state of affairs this sentence reveals! It is the 
same old story; lawless arbitrariness on one 
side, and on the other, patience, which if it 
suffers itself to be at all disturbed, becomes a 
pretext for fresh aggression. One does not 
know which to admire, the discipline of the 
French soldiers who made a plaything of the 
Governor and his palanquin, or the prudence of 
that unfortunate dignatary. The story, however, 
goes on to say that, after the dismantling of the 
citadel of Hanoi, the French Commandant had 
not been permitted to dislodge the high 

nnamese mandarins, nor even to substitute 
the French flag for that of Annam, which 
continued floating over the tower constructed 
in the interior of the fortification. The only 
concession he could obtain, and that not 
without many protestations from the Court of 
Hué, was that the right to occupy the royal 
pagoda. Accordingly, during the night of 
March 23rd, the treacherous governor left the 
citadel with his followers, choosing for his point 
of exit the Eastern Gate, the passage of which 
had been from the first forbidden to the Euro- 
peans. If any other proof were needed of the 
perfidious rascality of this Annamese savage it 
is furnished, we are naively informed, by the 
fact that he peremptorily refused to permit the 
French to slaughter buffaloes, though at the 
Chinese New Year he freely granted leave to all 
Asiatics asking for it. Three days after the 
Governor's retreat, the citadel had to suffer an 
attack well planned and all but successful. It 
appears that the royal pagoda, occupied by the 

rench troops, is flanked by two large towers of 
observation which completely command it. The 
scheme of the Annamese troops was to get pos- 
session of these towers from whence they would 
have been able to shoot down, at their leisure, the 
uccupants of the pagoda, which is open-on all 
sides. A little more dash and pluck would 
have enabled them to carry through this design, 
but vigilance saved the French from a disaster 
which their forethought does not seem to have 
provided against. On the day following this 
abortive attack, Commandant de Vilers learned 
from his outposts that the enemy had not aban- 
doned their positions and that they seemed to 
contemplate defending them obstinately. He 
accordingly resolved to make an offensive re- 
connaissance. The troops employed were two 
companics of marine infantry and one of blue- 
jackets from the Léopard. Crossing the river, 
they soon found themselves on the right of the 
Annamese position, and at a distance of about a 
kilométre the fire of the Asiatics’ artillery obliged 
them to deploy into skirmishing order. Presently 
the signal for the assault sounded, and soldiers 
and sailors, forgetting danger in their ardour 
of emulation, rushed forward to the counter- 
scarp of the ditch which surrounded the village 
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of Giacuc, where the Annamites were entrenched 
“They had traversed,” says their historian, “a 
distance of 300 méfres under a hail of shot and 
shell.” To cross the ditch, leap from the em- 
brasures, overthrow the cheraun de frise, and 
chase the enemy through the village at the point 
of the bayonet, was the business of a few minutes. 
When they had time to examine the entrench- 
ments, they found a work upon which weeks of 
labour had been expended aud which was “ all 
but impregnable.” The spolia opima were six 
field-pieces, two guns of position, a black flag, 
sundry rifles and revolvers with marks of Potsdam 
and Birmingham manufacturers, powder-flasks, 
cartridges, &c., ‘‘showing how easily the An- 
namites supply themselves with munitions of 
war at Hongkong and elsewhere.” 
wounded represented the total loss of the assail- 
ants in these operations. Meanwhile the main 
body of the French forces, under Commandant 
Rivitre, had taken Nam-dinh, and the two 
following orders of the day were subsequently 
issued by that officer :— 
Nam-Dinh, le 27 mars 1883. 
Soldats et marins, aoe S 
Vous venez de montrer, a la prise de la citadelle de Nam- 
Dinh, le méme entrain, ia méme valeur, le méme dévoue- 
ment qu’ la prise de la citadelle d'Hanoi (25 avril 1882). 
pevess confonds les uns et les autres, ai ati comme 
mouveaux, dans cet ¢loge, que votre colonel, 
blessé A votre téte, vous décerne comme moi. Pek 
La patne, qui vous suit de coeur dans les pays lointains 
00 nous sommes, tressaillera bientdt d'émotion et @’ orgueil 
en apprenant ce que vous avez fait. 
_ Vive la France! 
a : Hanoi, le 2 avnil 188}. 
Solda marins, we vos camarades t 
roan NO ed inh, eaue jez ici ies trouees 
annamites Drapeaux noirs, qui att ient la pagode 
et qui == a investir Hanoi. ree 
ous faisiez plus, vous rejetiez ces trou sur le 
de la rive prauche et cee les leurs ealecics. nie 
A Hanoi et & Nam-Dinh, vous étiez dignes les uns des 
autres ; vous avez tous montré la vaillance, le discipline et 
Ian qui font que le soldat est fier de lui-méme et que le 


pays est fier de lui. Vous avez bien agi. 
ive la France ! 





SPeakinc of the unfortunate Commandant 
Rivitre, who fell at Hanoi on May roth, 
Figaro says that on the day before he set out 
for Toulon he came to the office of that journal 
to say good-bye toa member of the staff with 
whom he was very intimate. His friend thought 
him looking somewhat pale, and after a short 
conversation, shook him by the hand, saying :— 
“Good fuck, mon commandant, you will come 
home with the stars of an admiral.” Rivitre's 
answer was :—‘‘ Good-bye, my dear friend. Re- 
member me. We shall not see each other again. 
I do not know whether I shall ever be an admiral, 


but I know well that I shall not come back to 
France.” 





Beyoxp the lamentable shooting of one French- 
man by another in a street of Haiphong, and 
the publication of General Bouet's proclamations 
as Commander-in-Chief of the French forces in 
Tonquin, there is no news of importance from 
that neighborhood. General Bouet’s first mani- 
fest is to his army, and is dated ‘‘ Hanoi, June 
27, 1883,” It runs thus :— 


The General commanding in Tunquin to Officers, non- 
commissioned Officers, soldiers and marines of the expedi- 
tionary corps.—An official telegram addressed to the 
Governor of Cochin-China, dated 27th May, announces that 
the Chambers have unanimously voted the credits in relation 
to Tonquin and that France will avenge her brave sons.—A 
telegram of the following day nominates me to the supreme 
command in Tonquin. hold me in the midst of you ready 
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to lead you anywhere that the exigencies of the patriotic 
mission which has been entrusted to us by the Government 
of the Republic may require of your discipline and courage. 
The new chiefs who come tu lead you are known to you ;— 
you will follow them with devotion and constancy and allow 
no reverse to tarnish the reputation of our arms. Pillage is 
dishonourable to any army: continue then to respect the 
Property and the religion of the peaceable inhabitants of the 
country. 


The second document is addressed to “ the 
inhabitants of Tonquin.” It states :-— 


The treaty of the 15th March, 1874, imposes on France 
the obligation of furnishing the necessary forces to insure 
the pene and tranquility of the country. ¢ 

The bands of bri yagahonds, without nationality, 
who live only by pillage and the exactions which have long 
troubled your tranqullity, have prevented you from reaping 
from this beautiful country all the riches which nature has 
bestowed upon it. 

The Annamite authorities were pledged to maintain order 
and to protect the commerce of the Red River. 

that these authori- 


sony, 26 ¢ fance waa atte to 
as done all that was 


fulfil this obligation she 
to demonstrate the peaceable character of her 
gens. 

To-day she can no longer abstain; her countrymen are 
menaced, her soldiers are murdered from ambushes con- 
structed by the foreign brigands who have penetrated into 
the country. It is inst them that the campaign is 
opened to-day, her only aim is to drive them back to the 
mountains from whence they came to plunder you. Those 
who are taken will be hung and their bodies will be given 
to the vultures. Numbers of troops have arrived, others 
are en route and will soon be among you; render them 
your assistance on their march and you will be bountifully 


_ So 
ties wou 
possible 
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indemnified. The flag of France is the symbol of justice, 
humanity and, liberty. Come and find under its sh the 
protection peace which you have needed so long. A 


great people loyally offer you the hand, respond to its 
appeal and new and happy fortencs will henceforth open 


t . 
a Le Gen. de Brigades Com. sie (fas ena 


Tae Nichi Nichi Shimbun complains that the 
supply of native juriscunsults in Japan is neither 
in proportion to the advance of society in other 
respects nor to the public demand for legal 
advice and assistance. One would be inclined 
to hope that the Nichi Nichi Shimbun's com- 
plaint is well founded. It tclls that the Law 
Section of the Tokio Daigaku, whence the 
country looks for its supply of legists only gives 
diplomas to six or seven graduates a year: that 
the curriculum is too long—a fact which, com- 
bined with the comparatively heavy expense of 
tuition and residence, is deterrent. Hence the 
Educational Department has established a special 
Section in the University where a course of 
English, French, German, and Japanese law 
can be completed in four year's study. 





JupGcuext in the Cyprus case was delivered 
on Monday by His Honour as follows :—‘‘ The 
evidence adduced by the plaintiffs has in my 
opinion failed to support their claim as ap- 
pearing on the summons, namely that, during the 
voyage of the Cyprus from Middlesbro’ to 
Yokohama the provisions and water as supplied 
by the defendant were bad in quality and unfit 
for use, and that during the voyage the allowance 
of provisions and water to the plaintiffs was im- 
properly reduced. The only point on which I 
have had some doubt, is as to whether the 
plaintiffs received, when in Hongkong, such 
a proportion of the quality of fresh meat de- 
livered on board during the vesscl’s stay there 
as should have fallen to the share of the 
men when the requirements of the messes aft 
had been satisfied, but the defendant is entitled 
to the full advantage to be derived from the fact 
that, during the vessel's lengthened stay in 
Hongkong, no complaint, in the sense that the 
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word must be regarded when read with the 
Merchant Shipping Act, was made as to an 
insufficiency of provisions, and although I do 
not go the Jength of saying that the men 
were precluded on arrival at Yokohama from 
making a complaint in respect of the alleged 
insufficiency of fresh provisions supplied at Hong- 
kong, yet the fact that no complaint involving an 
enquiry of any kind was made, cannot but tell 
unfavourably against the present claims of the 
plaintiffs. This summons is therefore dismissed 
in respect of each of the eight men whose claims 
have been embodied in the one summons, and 
in so dismissing it I have concluded to make no 
order as to costs.” 





A Texecram dated Paris June 25th, to the 
Independant de Saigon, states that Marquis 
Tséng has left Paris for London, presumably for 
the purpose of soliciting the good offices of the 
British Government in endeavoring to effect an 
amicable settlement of the Tongquin difficulty. 
The Jndépendant of the 26th of June announces 
that an energetic protest against the idea of sepa- 
rating Tonquin from Cochin-China, intended 
to be sent to the members of the French Parlia- 
ment, was lying for signature at the Hotel de 
Univers, Saigon, on that date. The Jndépen- 
dant of the 30th says it leans from a purely 
private source that it is not the intention of the 
French Ministry to definitely separate Tonquin 
from Cochin-China. 


Tue practice of over-insuring ships, so as to 
make a gain of their loss, is not an iniquity of 
modern date. In the seventh volume of his 
“English Gamer,” Mr. Arber has just reprinted 
Robert Lyde’s remarkable narrative, published 
in 1693, of his ‘retaking of a ship, called Zhe 
Friends Adrenture, of Topsham, from the 
French, where one Englishman and a boy set 
upon seven Frenchmen, killed two of them, took 
the other five prisoners, and brought the ship 
and them safe to England.” [yde, naturally 
thinking that this exploit would be acceptable to 
his employers, upon bringing the ship home 
sent a man “ to ride to Exeter with a letter to the 
owners of the ship. But they gave him but a 
French half-crown and a shilling for carrying the 
news to them—eleven miles; for they did not 
much regard the news, having insured £560 
upon the ship, and two men since appraised her 
but at £170.” They subsequently sent him 
to seca again; but, meeting with contrary 
winds, he put back into port, thus narrowly 
escaping capture by a French privateer. ‘ My 
owners hearing thereof, and that I was in safety, 
were very angry with me, and huffed at me be- 
cause I did not stay to be a prey to the enemy.” 
Various legal proccedings ensued with reference 
to salvage, the result of which is thus tersely 
summed up by poor Lyde :—“‘ And so I ended 
my law and the greatest part of my money 
together.” 





Tue Peking correspondent of the North China 
Datly News, writing apparently about the zoth 
of June, says that_frequent meetings of the Fo- 
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reign Office Ministers seem to be taking place— 
presumably on the Tonquin question. ‘The 
Chinese papers arc being eagerly asked for. The 
valuc of a native press is now felt. The Pcking 
or Court Guse//e does not condescend to take 
notice of such trifling affairs. The impression 
prevailing here” (in Peking) ‘‘ seems to be that 
war with France is inevitable.” The writer adds, 
that the Committee appointed to report on the 
Anti-opium Memorial to the Chinese Govern- 
ment has met and has resolved to proceed. No 
action, however, beycad receiving suggestions 
for such a report or memorial will be taken 
before the autumn. The single members of the 
Customs office staff have lately moved into their 
new and commodious premises close to the 
Inspectorate. The head-office of this import- 
ant branch of revenue presents now an imposing 
appearance. The Inspector-General is in the 
centre, and the offices, dwelling-houses of the 
officials, gas-works, and stables are all round. It 
is quite certain that the arsenal works near San- 
chia-tien are to be carried on effectively. In the 
Shen-chi-ying, in the city, all manner of foreign 
machinery is stored, and it was at the suggestion 
of Li Hung-chang, it is said, that the Seventh 
Prince is going ahead with these works, with the 
view of utilising the machinery in hand. 





Tur Mainichi and Hocht Shimbun both an- 
nounce that His Excellency Inouye is happi!y 
and steadily convalescent. He is reported by 
the former journal to have returned one of Mr. 
Iwakura's visits on the 14th instant: the latter 
sheet says that he has greatly benefited by the 
course of sea-bathing that he is taking in pur- 
suance of the advice of Mr. Ito. We read also 
that Mr. Iwakura Tomonori, grandson of the 
Minister has been promoted to A’wazokw rank. 





Ax Indian paper contains the following :—A 
discovery of an extraordinary and very interest- 
ing description was recently made in connection 
with the cutting of the Twantay Canal, British 
Burmah, in the labourers having hit upon a 
subterranean wreck of a vessel. Twantay is a 
station about twelve miles distant from Rangoon, 
and the canal is a navigation-cut undertaken for 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween Rangoon and Bassein and other stations. 
The cutting was commenced in January, 1882, 
and finished in March, 1883, all work being 
suspended during the monsoon months. The 
task was one attended with considerable difficulty 
in consequence of the country through which the 
canal passes being almost totally devoid of trecs, 
and its water supply very poor. The canal 
is eight miles in length, and the engineer 
engaged in the operation was Mr. O. G. Smart, 
who was specially selected for the work on ac- 
count of his known capabilities in managing and 
organising large bodies of workmen. The 
stem was the first part of the vessel struck; 
when this happened the Superintending En- 
gineer suspended the original work in hand for 
a while and directed himself to having the 
whole wreck dug up. The vessel was found 
to be across the canal cutting, was cight feet 
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below the surface of the ground, and appeared | 
to have sustained some damage previous to its 
having become a subterrancan wreck. It 
measures one hundred and fifteen feet in 
length, and is supposed to have been of about 
two hundred and fifty tons burden. The stem 
has been deposited in the Phayre Museum, 
Rangoon. The vessel is presurned to be a 
Portuguese one of the 16th century. Seven 
sketches showing different views of the wreck 
have been sent to the Graphic and J/lustraled 
London News. 


Tue accusations preferred against England's 
integrity in connection with her Egyptian policy 
would be humiliating if they were credible. 
Lying before us as we write is a letter from the 
Egyptian correspondent of an Italian journal, 
who draws a tolerably vivid picture of the motives 
underlying British conduct on the banks of the 
Nile. Speaking of the report that Lord Dufferin 
thinks Egypt ought to abandon the Soudan, 
Sennaar, Hordofan and Darfour, he says that 
the purpose of this act is purely selfish. Taking 
advantage of Egyptian helplessness, England 
proposes that the Khedive should surrender 
these splendid provinces, her design being to 
divert from Cairo the exportation of the valuable 
products of the Upper Nile, and turn them 
towards the Sonakins-Berbes railway, for the 
construction of which a British company is now 
seeking a concession. The writer then gocs on 
to say that the foreign commerce of Egypt has 
fallen into a pitiable condition, owing to the 
impossibility of struggling against the industry 
of the English merchants who inundatc the 
country with their goods, these entering free of 
duty while those of other nations have to pay a 
heavy import tax. The way this is managed is 
ingenious. Great Britain has obtained from the 
Khedive a remission of all import dutics upon 
articles required for the use of her army or navy. 
All British merchants, therefore, engaged in the 
Egyptian trade, call themselves purveyors to 
the army or navy, and as all the Inspectors of 
Customs are Engiishmen, it follows at once that 
British goods enter duty free. To this very 
trustworthy story the writer adds a rider, that 
the same, or pretty nearly the same, state of 
affairs exists in all the colonies where Great 
Britain has the preponderance. This is a subtle 
slanderer, but, fortunately for the reputation he 
seeks to overthrow, da/ deus tmmiti cornua 
curla bow. 


Tue London police recently found a woman 
‘known as ‘‘ Maria, the flower-seller” Iving dead 
on the floor of a common lodging house, in 
Brick Lane, Spitalfields, perfectly naked. At 
the inquest it was given in evidence that there 
were living in that one house at least fifty 
women, besides men and children, and that 
they were all looked after by one night- 
watchman, who was described as ‘‘a wretched 
looking object.” This attracted public atten- 
tion once more to a subject which has been 
much considered during the past thirty years, 
the dwellings of the poor. Mr. George Howell, 
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writing under that ude in the Wineleenth Cen. 
fury for June, gives a most disheartening account 
of the failure that has attended the working of 


‘the various Acts passed from time to time with 


the view of providing habitable habitations for 
the lower classes of the London population. The 
testimony of Dr. Farr, as well as the investiga- 
tions conducted by Sclect Committees of the 
House of Commons and by charitable organi- 
zations, goes to show that in many of the dis- 
tricts described as sanitary, there are “ narrow 
streets and courts down which no wind blows 
and upon which the sun seldom shines; in 
which the dwellings are tenanted, from cellar to 
garret, with a teeming mass of sickly, decrepit, 
diseased, and poverty-stricken humanity.” In 
nothing has Herbert Spencer's plea for the entire 
spotaneity of reform been better illustrated than 
in the story of this failure. It is now 33 years 
since he wrote as follows :—‘‘ The metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of 
the Tabouring Classes is doing all that is pos- 
sible in the matter. It is endeavouring to show 
that, under judicious management, the buildiug 
of salubrious habitations for the poor becomes a 
profitable employment of capital. If it shows 
this, it will do all that needs to be done; for 
capital will quickly flow into investments offering 
good returns. If it does of show this, then 
not all the Acts of Parliament that can be passed 
between now and doomsday will improve matters 
one jot.” As a matter of fact where Acts of 
Parliament have utterly failed, private effort has 
signally succeeded. Witness the case of the 
Peabody Trust, by means of which excellent 
accommodation, fulfilling all the requirements of 
cleanliness and comfort, is now provided for 
14,604 persons in 7,829 rooms, and the returns 
all round show a net profit of 3} to 34 per cent. 
on the capital expended—£970,500—the _pro- 


perty being, in all cases, freehold. 


Bad as things are in England, however, France 
appears to have a much more shocking record. 
There it has been officially ascertained that there 
are no Iess than two hundred thousand houses 
without the most rudimentary window! Ie is 
difficult to conceive anything more suggestive of 
fifth and abomination. Yet in many cases these 
houses are better suited to their purpose than 
they would be if the sunshine and the air had 
free ingress. The intention is that it should be 
always night within. For the bedrooms are 
never unoccupied. No sooner do the night- 
lodgers leave than the day-lodgers enter. Thus, 
while a squad of masons are snoring, another 
squad of miserable night-birds wait to take their 
places; to creep into the warm lairs vacated by 
the Lassnaries, as the first occupants are called. 
The Government, it would seem, has at Iength 
decided that such a state of affairs demands 
remedy. The windowless houses are to be 
pulled down or otherwise dealt with. So it was 
that officialdom set to work in London. J.arge 
spaces were cleared, the inhabitants ousted, their 
dwellings demolished, and there the matter 
ended. In a great number of instances ‘10 
steps whatever were taken towards providing 
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accommodation for the families displaced.” It 
is to be hoped that the Municipality of Paris 
will succeed better. 





CAREFUL enquiries disclose the agrecable fact 
that the rumours of cholera which on Monday 
reached us from Hongkong, were much exag- 
gerated. It appears that by latest advices only 
one case had occurred there, and the Japancse 
local authorities have not yet recognised the 
necessity of adopting precautionary measures. 
We are, however, assured that everything is in 
train to institute medical inspection at a moment’s 
notice, and that the state of affairs is watched 
with the utmost care. Most sincerely is it to be 
hoped that we shall escape this year without a 
yisit from the terrible epidemic. At all events, 
we may fairly rely on the vigilance of those upon 
whom the most important duty of prevention 


devolves. 





It is not pleasant to learn that insanity in the 
United Kingdom is increasing in a marked 
manner. In 1860 there were sixty-five thousand 
lunatics in Great Britain and Ireland, being at 
the rate of 2,326 per million inhabitants, while 
in 1880 there were a hundred and twelve 
thousand, being 3,217 per million inhabitants. 
Contrary to what is generally supposed, the pro- 
portion of insane persons among the working 
classes is much greater than among the middle 
and upper classes, the rates being 3,490 and 
2,670 per million, respectively. Cases of 
hereditary insanity are 9 per cent. of the whole. 
England has a good record in this matter, the 
figures for other countries being, France 24, 
Germany 25, the United States 27 and Scotland 
49 per cent. Spain and Italy, however, are 
much better off, and this is attributed to the fact 
that intermarriages between relations are much 
scarcer there than in England. The curiously 
high figure for Scotland is said to be due, in 
great part, toa habit of the Highland women 
doing field labour during pregnancy. It appears, 
tou, that drink generally is not the cause of so 
much insanity as popular report says. Cheap 
and abundant wine is accompanied by com- 
parative immunity from insanity and idiotcy. It 
is where wine is discarded for stronger stimulants 
that a disordered intellect becomes common. 
This is proved by the case of France, where the 
consumption of spirits, owing to the introduction 
of absinthe, increased from 33 gallons per roo 
persons in the de¢ade 1841-50, to 52 gallons 
in the decade 1861-70, and the percentages 
of insane from drink during the same periods 
were 7.83 and 14.78 respectively. 
@ . e 

It is worth Japan's while to observe that over- 
study produces 11 per cent. of the total insanity 
in the United States.‘ Even in ordinary board- 
ing schools the number of boys that now wear 
glasses tells of extra brain pressure, and leads 
Us to anticipate that the next generation of 
Englishmen will pay the penalty of the forcing 
system.” We wonder whether the same cause 
has anything to do with the extraordinary love of 
glasses recently developed by Japan. At any 
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rate it may be confidently asserted that if the 
effects of excessive application, are likely to 
produce such serious results in England, the 
danger is incalculably greater in the case of 
Japancse students, who, to a much more reckless 
expenditure of brain-fibre, add an almost total 
neglect of physical exercise and a comparative 


lack of generous diet. 
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The general increase of suicide is not less 
remarkable than that of insanity, though Eng- 
land is better off in this respect than other coun- 
tries, as the fcllowing table will show® :— 


Vo.atv Avenicg Rati tu Mitciwx 


Neumoge. IxWapitaxta, 
1851-60, 1870-97. 18st-60 = 3 71-97. 
England ..................... 6167 0... 0,6tg es ais oe 
France o.oo... cece eeees 3.830... 68.490). Siw“ ks 
Germany o..... 26... cee see 3819 ... 6.498 ... 139)... «859 
AUnttia... occ eee HJOS oe | $893. 4s. = 
Healy... ce eee QB. Poon | ers | 
Heigium ........ adie aNerstie My... | SBR gl. i! 
Sweden and Norway... 341... aus i“a“ae Gti 
& 
. @ 


With regard to the causes of suicide, the French 
classification is generally accepted, namely :— 
34 per cent. from insanity, 15 per cent. drink, 
23 per cent. grief, and 28 per cent. various 
causes. Among miscellaneous causesis included 
‘‘ the loss of those religious feelings which con- 
tribute to the strength and endurance of the 
mind,” and “this also helps to explain the gradual 
rise of the rate in France and Germany.” ‘The 
wear and tear of town life ” is also another power- 
ful promoter of brain disease. Suicide is twice 
as common in cities as in the country, and 
commonest of all in Paris. These are the com- 
parative figures per million inhabitants for the 
various capitals :— 





Naples... 0... se vee oe SG | St. Petersburg 2... ... 206 
london ...... ... ... .. 87] Brussels 0... 2... 398 
Genoa... 0. oe cee eee WS | Vienna 0 

New York... 0... oe 144 | Copenhagen... .. ... ... Joa 
Berlin 0.0. wee ee oe BOL Stockholm 0. ww. Sg 
Florence... ... .. to| Pariv .. .. . . 422 


Contrary to what one might expect, the period 
when suicides are most common is summer; 
spring comes next, while in autumn and winter 
the disease is least prevalent. It is the old 
story. ‘The “ chaunting of the brooding bee ~ 
and the “‘ green that wraps the grave,” do not 
lose their charms even when the life we were 
given to enjoy them becomes intolerable. 


Tue Fiyu Shimbun, having stoutly resisted the 
imposition of an increased tax upon medicines 
and drugs, now informs us that since the tax 
has become a furl accompli several mercantile 
firms in Toyama, Yetchiu, have been obliged to 
discontinue their trade, and that two or three 
become bankrupt every day. What an ex- 
ceedingly capricious business the sale of drugs 
must be in Japan. In Tokiyo we see a regiment 
of men and women engaged from month's end 
to month’s end advertizing some patent pills 
which must, by this time, be quite as celebrated 
in Japan as Holloway’s boluses are in Europe, 
though their sale seems to be equally apocryphal. 
From the provinces, on the other hand, we hear 
of commercial prosperity wrecked ona tax which, 
after all, scarcely makes any appreciable dif- 
ference in the price of these nostrums. Let us 
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Mulhall'x essay in the last Contemporary Review. 
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hope that the tales of trouble and penury which 
reach us through the columns of the vernacular 
press are not more worthy of credence than the 
history of the Toyama apothecaries. 





THE following statement, which we extract from 
Bradstreel’s Fournal of June 2nd, contains a 


new dilemma for bimetallists :-— 


From the annual report of the British Mint it appears that 
no new coia was struck in London last year. The same 
is true of the ycar before, and yet the supply received from 
the Australian mints was not much beyond the average 
amount received in recent years. The relatively small sup- 
ply of new gold coins received from the home mint is ascn 
chiefly to diminished requirements of the internal trade of the 
country. Mr. Fremantle, the deputy master, gives some 
tables of the silver coin transactions of the mint which are 
not without interest. They show, among other things, that 
during 1882 there was so great a scarcity of silver coin that 
it was not possible to take back from the circulation any- 
thing like the usual proportion of worn-out coin. During 
last year there was a very lange demand for new silver coin 
from the colonies. Not less than £400,375 were sent tu 
them in 1SS2, the average amount between 1872 and 1882, 
inclusive, having been only € 177,216 per annum. The 
demand came chiefly from the West Indies, and it has con- 
tinued to be unusually large since the beginning of the 
present year. A distinct advance in the direction of sim- 
plicity and convenience has been made by the adoption of 
the decimal system of notation in transactions between the 
mint and the Bank of England. This system has long been 
in use in the branch mints at Sydney and Melbourne. 


The chief prop and buttress of bimetallism is a 
supposed insufficiency of gold. The large de- 
mands made upon it by the demonetization of 
silver have created, we are told, something very 
like a gold famine. Yet here we learn, on the 
evidence of the Master of the Royal Mint, that, so 
far from any deficiency being -perceptible, the 
stock of sovereigns already coined does not even 
require the ordinary annual additions. The re- 
quirements of the internal trade of the country are 
not growing but diminishing. It will be interest- 
ing to hear how this somewhat troublesome fact 
is disposed of by the advocates of a double 
standard. 





In the last number of the Afaru Alaru Shimbun 
are askit and cartoon on the ma/-cniendu be- 
tween France and China on the subject of 
Annam. A Chinese peddler is portrayed on a 
visit to a Zoological garden. A bear has seized 
him by the cue ; a fox mumbles his hand ; while 
some beast of feline race, leopard or lion, holds 
him by the foot. Apocryphal as the Japanese 
comic journals are, this legend is easy of inter- 
pretation, hardly requiring the explanation that 
the caricaturist vouchsafes:—The victim yells 
under his triple torture, ‘ Help! Help!” while 
a stern voice comforts him from the sky with 
the aphorism, ‘“ The weak is rent by the strong : 
the world is but a concourse of beasts : Took 
out for yourself !” 
————— 


We are now in possession of some further details 
with regard to the steamer Scotia, which we re- 
cently reported as having arrived at Nagasaki 
with the new telegraph cable to duplicate the 
Great Northern ‘T elegraph Company's existing 
line between Nagasaki and Vladivostock. The 
cable on board, of which there arc about 1,200 
miles, was manufactured by the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company of London 
tao which the Scosiu belongs, and_ is covered 
with an outer sheathing of homogeneous steel 
strand wire with a breaking strain of eight tens 
The electricians and officers and Crew of the 
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Scofia number all told 150, and the expedition 
is under the charge of Mr. London, of the Tele- 
graph Construction and Maintenance Company, 
and the work of laying the cable will be com- 
menced immediately, if, indeed, a start has not 
already been made. We wish complete success 
to the undertaking. In connection with the 
visit of the Scofia to these waters, it may be re- 
marked that she has a deeper draught than any 
other steamer that has ever passed through the 
Suez canal. The Sco/ra is atwin-screw steamer 
of 2,931 tons register ; length, 379 feet ; beam, 
47-8 feet; and depth of hold, 37.7 feet. Her 
horse-power is 550, nominal. She was built 
in Glasgow in 1862, and engined by Laird 
Brothers, of Birkenhead. 





Wartine under the novel sounding title of ‘the 
manufacture of public opinion,” Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold gives some strange and interesting facts 
with regard to the activity of political thought in 
England. He tells us that there are at present 
upwards of one hundred Houses of Commons 
flourishing in various part of the United King- 
dom ; that the majority of them are modelled on 
the House of Commons at Westminster ; that 
they have their speakers, prime ministers, and 
chancellors of the exchequer, and that they 
‘‘observe with solemnity the forms of the parent 
assembly ; in some cases even to the robing of 
the dignitary who presides over the proceed- 
ings.” The total number of members in these 
mock assemblies is 35,000; while ‘from a re- 
tum of 59 Houses taken last year, it appears 
that in 26, having 11,051 members, the Con- 
servatives were in power, and in 33, with 10,344 
members, the Liberals were in power.” Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold says of these Houses :— 
“They are not composed exclusively of young 
men, nor of uneducated men. Clergymen, 
Justices of the peace, well-known political figures, 
persons of local influence, the richer local trades- 
men, grave city merchants, are among the pro- 
minent amateur legislators, who go through the 
forms of parliamentary life, dispute questions of 
procedure, draw up bills, put questions, take 
and give up Office, and, in short, carry out with 
the utmost gravity the duties and incur the re- 
sponsibilities of a mimic parliamentary career.” 





L’'Italie publishes a curious story which, it 
appears, would not have come to light but for 
some obstinate enquires preferred by Deputy 
Divichles in the Prussian Chamber. The scene 
is laid at Buchewald, a little place on the frontiers 
of Bohemia. The pastor of the village employed 
a peasant girl, fourteen years old, to look after 
his children, paying her two marks a month. 
Jt appears, however, that the child's sense of 
hunger was stronger than her moral principles, 
for finding hersclf in want of bread she stole 
sundry petty sums from the pastor's wife, 
amounting in all to ten marks. Subsequently 
she confessed her fault and the money was 
restored by her parents. There it was supposed 
the matter had terminated. Everybody was 
satisfied, except Justice, who, in the form of 
Baron de Rotenhan, district judge, made her 


appearance upon the scene and summoned the 
girl and her parents to appear before him. 
They obeyed, and were informed that as the 
pastor declined to press the charge, the Baron 
had taken the case into his own hands. From 
the hall of judgment they were conducted to the 
Castle of Buchewald, where they found certain 
sustics of the neighbourhood assembled, one of 
them carrying a horse-whip. The girl was 
ordered to place herself across a chair and 
otherwise prepare herself: which done, the 
Baron, ina tone of command, cried “ten strokes.” 
The parish messenger was the executioner, but 
as he hesitated to begin, the Baron, snatched the 
whip from him and delivered a violent cut by 
way of example, after which the flogging pro- 
ceeded merrily. Efforts were subsequently made 
to hush up the affair, but it was gradually bruited 
abroad, questions were asked in the Chamber, 
an enquiry was ordered, and the Baron had to 
pay a fine of tro marks. The Public Prosecutor 
wanted to have him imprisoned for eight mouths, 
but the Court decided that eleven marks per 
stroke plus the costs of the proceedings would 
meet the merits of the case. 


We shall scarcely be wrong if we say that 
public opinion is not quite satisfied about the 
finding in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan in the case 
of the British ship Crprus. The simplest ver- 
sion of the trial is that eight men swore one 
thing, six men and a woman swore another, 
and judgment was in favour of the seven. 
Moreover, if we climinate two witnesses, the 
captain and the cook, it appears that the rest 
of the testimony for the winning side was 
neither very direct nor very convincing. The 
eight plaintiffs deposed on oath that on the 
voyage from Middlesboro’ to Hongkong their 
food was bad, the beef stinking, the pork 
sour, and the water foul. One man said he was 
almost starved; another that after supper he 
felt as if he had had no supper at all; a third, 
that the beef and pork served out to him were 
‘‘ rotten and stinking,” so that he had to throw 
his share overboard ; a fourth that the tea and 
coffee madc him sick ; and a fifth, that although 
the meat was sometimes red and sometimes 
green, he had to eat it now and then, he was 
so hungry. This was all pitiable enough, and 
when we add to it the fact that the Cyprus 
took 162 days to reach Hongkong; that she 
had to spend 140 days in Hongkong to repair 
the damage incurred cm rou/e, and that she 
was 23 days betwecn Hongkong and Yokohama, 
it is not difficult to comprehend what the 
crew may have suffered. For the defence, 
however, it was deposed that on the voyage out 
everybody had as much as he wanted, and that 
there was no difference between the provisions 
and water served out to the men and those used 
at the messes aft. There was, however, a very 
marked difference in the effects of the dict in 
the two cases, for while the diners in the cuddy 
looked sleek and well-nourished, the forecastle 
hands were quite the reverse. There is, of course, 
much difficulty in arriving at the precise truth 
in acasce of thissort. The balance of probability 
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is against a shipmaster starving his crew. Apart 
from the dictates of humanity, which indced are 
not supposcd to be very potent in the merchant 
service, the extreme unwisdom of such a policy 
makes it unlikely. Even commanders whose 
instincts and traditions betray them into nced- 
less exhibitions of —brutality—kunckle-duster- 
and-marlin-spike disciplinarians—are generally 
considerate of thcir men’s stomachs. They 
are so far consistent that they recognise the 
impotence of physical cruelty to wring work out 
of a starved victim. Still less, then, should 
suspicion of such a nature attach to the Captain 
of the Cyprus, whom report credits with a 
tendency to the very opposite methods. But life 
on board ship is in some respects a mystery. 
Of late years the public has been astonished by 
such extraordinary and hitherto unimagined 
revelations that no man is any longer rash 
enough to say, this thing cannot be or that is 
impossible. We can even imagine an accidental 
and coincident unanimity of chicane inducing 
eight men, Swedes, Finns, Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, to prefer 2 common complaint in 
almost identical terms against their fare. But 
the thing is not likely. It requires a stretch of 
credulity. Some collateral evidence was much 
to be desired, and none was forthcoming. It 
was clearly shown that while in Hongkong 27 
Ibs. of fresh meat came on board every day, of 
which 16 or 17 went to the forecastle mess, 
being at the rate of about 1 Jb. per man, a fair, 
though not by any means a liberal, allowance. 
The men swore that it was insufficient, and that 
some of them occasionally had no more than 
one to two mouthfuls. If this, were really so, 
the meat must have been exceptionally bad. On 
the whole, however, we cannot doubt that the 
Court was right in giving the ° Captain the 
benefit of the doubt. The trouble is that there 
should have been any doubt at all. It is not 
pleasant to think of these eight men going back 
to their ship possibly to scanty food and brutal 
treatment. They will not have much oppor- 
tunity to complain when the Cyprus gets into 
‘blue water.” A seaman’s life is hard enough 
already, without the deliberate addition of such 
contingencies. Reading the report of the pro- 
ceedings in Her Majesty's Court, we cannot but 
regret that no enquiry was instituted into the 
condition of the provisions remaining on board 
the ship. The testimony thus obtained would 
have been well nigh conclusive. The Acting 
Judge attached much importance to the fact that 
the men made no complaint, properly so called, 
until their arrival in Hongkong. Their silence 
was certainly significant, in the abstract, but in 
the case of the Cyprus, something like moral 
helplessness seems to have been a characteristic 
of the crew. They paid a sort of blundcring 
deference to the traditional impropricty of 
‘ making a noise on board ship ” and it was only 
when they came to the port of discharge that they 
ventured to speak. Even then they do not 
appear to have originally contemplated preferring 
any claim. All they wanted was to get away from 
the Crprus, and the reiteration of this simple 
desire had something almost plaintive about it. 
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The only redeeming feature of the affair is that | all the associations and sympathies that grew up 
they were thoroughly well represented. Their ;about it in its sentient days. Such persons 
Counsel, Mr. Lowder, conducted the case with | think with Cicero, supremus lle dies non nostri 
an amount of painstaking ability that did much | ev/inctionem sed commutationem offer! loci; 
credit to his philanthropy. All the more|and it scems ts them a terrible thing to convert 
reason, however, is there to regret the abortive; into a handful of white ashes the “ fleshy taber- 
ending, which leaves in the public mind an un-| nacle~ in which the spirit, perhaps, has still an 
comfortable doubt how far the law may be/interest. Finally, there are those whose affections 
disposed to sacrifice its oftice of protector to its] are outraged by the notion of cremation; who 
functions as a supporter of discipline. would strew flowers, rather than light flames, 
about the mortal remains of the departed. 


Lay her I’ the earth; 
And from her fair, unpolluted fle~h, 
May violcts spring ! 


Who is so hard-headed and phlegmatic that he 
can refuse to respect these feelings? After all, 
we are only human. We cannot afford to sub- 
stitute philosophy for memory; to be entirely 
practical in the presence of irremediable loss; to 
say with Eloise :— 


O death, all eloque:t ' You only prove 
What dust we doat on, when ‘tis man we love. 


Even Miss Gordon-Cumming, completely as she 
professes to have divested hersclf of prejudice 
and sternly as she condemns our pre- 
ference for “the horrid process of decom- 
position, whereby the innocent dead so often 
endanger the health and safety cf the living,” 
confesses to have felt ‘something like a shock ~ 
when she learned some details of the artificial 
fashions of treating the dead in the United States, 
and heard that ‘the frivolities of dress are 
never more carefully considered than in the 
solemn presence of Azracl.” She does not 
perceive that it is a development of this very 
feeling about the ‘solemn presence of Azracl,” 
and so forth, that renders cremation intolerable 
to half the world. That the general principles 
she advocates will meet with widespread sup- 
port sooner or later, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. The pity is that when writing of Japan 
and holding up Japanese mortuary customs 
as examples worthy of imitation, she did not 
care to furnish herself with accurate informa- 
tion. She tells us, for example, that there are 
about half a dozen crematories scattered over 
the principal suburbs of Tokiyo, whereas, in 
reality, there are only two—one at Senji beyond 
Asakusa, and the other at Kirigaya beyond 
Meguro. Both are at about the same distance, 
five miles, from the centre of the city, se, 
Nihonbashi. This, however, is a trifle. Where 
she is most misleading is in her assertion that 
people in Japan have ‘the option of disposing 
of their dead in such manner as each may 
prefer.” This used to be the case, indeed, 
before the Restoration, but since 1879 crema- 
tion has been compulsory for all interments 
within the limits of the great cities. If people 
wish to carry anything more than the ashes of 
their dead to the grave, they must choose the 
latter in some of the suburban cemeteries far 
away from street life. Cremation is also com- 
pulsory in the case of persons dying of certain 
epidemic diseases, as, for example, cholera. 
This, it seems to us, is the true principle upon 
which such questions ought to be regulated. 
Let people dispose of their dead as they please 
so long as the public health is in no way 





A TELEGRAM has been received announcing that 
the British Government has agreed with M. de 
Lesseps for the construction of a second Suez 
Canal parallel with the one now in existence, 
England paying three millions sterling towards 
the cost. The action of Her Majesty's Ministers 
in this instance is in curious contrast with the 
opposition offered by the Palmerston Cabinet to 
the original scheme. The effect of a second 
canal will be to enable ships to pass the isthmus 
in from 24 to 30 hours. The limit of cost is 
placed at about eight millions sterling, so that 
five millions will remain to be subscribed by the 
general public. Doubtless the greater portion 
will be taken up in England. 


Miss Brrp, travelling on unbeaten tracks, man- 
aged to make her journey very interesting. If, 
however, the novelty of her route had anything 
to do with the popularity she acquired for it, 
even better fortune is in store for her friend—we 
had almost said, her imitator—Miss Gurdon- 
Cumming, who made the crematories of Japan 
an object of research. Her investigations have 
enabled her to contribute to the pages of the 
Contemporary Revicw for June a very practical 
dissertation upon the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of being eaten slowly by worms or 
consumed rapidly by fire. The room for dis- 
cussion upon this point is gradually narrowing. 
The only sound argument of which the advocates 
of cremation have hitherto failed to deprive their 
adversaries is that burial 2 /a Européenne 
provides a valuable fertilizer for the soil. Even 
about this contention, however, there is a logical 
difficulty. Dead people are not interred in 
Vineyards and corn-ficlds, as they ought to be if 
there were any honest desire to recuperate the 
earth with the products of decomposition. Sosoon, 
on the other hand, as sentiment is imported into 
the controversy there are numerous and weighty 
reasons to be found on the side of old fashions. 
Many persons, for instance, may, and do, object 
to burning, on the ground that something of the 
Sort is supposed to go on in the other world and 
that a practical anticipation of the threatened 
process is sacrilegous. Others, again, and they 
are not a few, conceive that the calcination of 
the bones offers an indefinite impediment toa 
Successful resurrection. These good people 
decline to apply their analysis to the case of the 
Martyrs, or else get over the stumbling block 
by claiming a subtle distinction between death 
by fire and fire after death. Many, too, there 
are in whose eyes the body is never truly in- 
animate. Even after the breath of life is gone 
out of the nostrils, the clay still remains heir to 
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endangered by the process, but where there is 
any possibility of imperilling the safety of the 
living, Iet the purification of fire be necessarily 
employed. 


Tue Couxt or Cruansozp and Duke of Bor- 
deaux, head of the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family, whose death we chronicled in yester- 
day's telegrams, was born in Paris on September 
29th, 1820, and died on the 2nd or 3rd instant. 
He was the son of the Duke de Berri (Prince 
Charles Ferdinand d‘Artois) who was assassi- 
nated on the steps of the Paris Opera House in 
March, 1820, six months before the birth of his 
son. The Prince, really jure drvino titular 
King of France, just deceased, had for mother 
the famous Duchess de Berri, Princess of the 
Two Sicilies. When only ten years of age, 
during the revolution of 1830, the “ Child of 
iniracle ” was proclaimed King, by his cousin 
Charles the Tenth, who desired to abdicate in his 
favor, under the title of Henry V.; but was 
driven out of France by the revoiutionary party. 
He then travelled in England and on the 
Continent. In 1843 he was a prominent figure 
in London, living in Belgrave Square, and 
receiving in kingly state the homage of his 
legitimist compatriots, Fitz-James, Berryer, and 
notably Chateaubriand, who brought from 
the Jordan the water in which the “ King” 
was baptized. His subsequent story, in most 
respects melancholy like that of the rest of his 
family, ‘“‘whose members forget nothing and Icarn 
nothing” is well known. He married in 1846 
Princess Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Modena. After the disaster of Sedan, 
he issued from the Swiss frontier a proclamation 
to the French nation, dated October 9, 1870, pro- 
mising to expel the foreigner from his territory, 
would his people rally round him to the truc 
national government, having right as its found- 
ation and honesty as its principle. In January, 
1871, he addressed another proclamation, this 
time to the Sovereigns of Europe, protesting 
against the bombardment of Paris. He appears 
to have been principally responsible for the 
failure of fusion between his own House and the 
Orleanist Princes—an union which, if effected, 
might, and probably would have, made of France 
a constitutional monarchy. His devotion to 
Rome, his sombre character, his staunch ad- 
herence to the royalist principles which proved 
the downfall of royalty in France, were all against 
him and fatal to any chance of his restoration. 
As he himself said “his personality was nothing 
to him, his principle was everything.” He has 
died childless, and the next legitimate aspirants 
to the throne of the Capets are the Orlcanist 
Princes. 


Tue ironclad corvette Zing J'uen wenton a trial 
trip at Stettin on the 5th ult., and something over 
15 knots was got out of her. Itis stated that some 
anxiety exists at the Chinese Legation in Berlin 
about getting the ship into Chinese waters. It 
has hitherto been understood that the vessel 
would be taken to China by German officers, 
and a crew of Chinese already partly assembled 
at Stettin for that purpose, supplemented by 
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some men of H.I.G.M.'s Navy coming out as 
reliefs for others on the China station. We now 
learn from a telegram dated Stettin, June 24th, 
that the German Government have refused to 
allow their nationals to go in the ship. The 
Chinese have been calculating on the pos- 
session of the Zing Puen in view of possible 
contingencies, and they will doubtless experience 
much disappointment at the dilemma in which 
they now find themselves placed by the loss of 
the promised German assistance in navigation. 
Had she been a Japanese vessel, it is not too 
much to say that no European beyond the usual 
local pilot would have been required. 


Ix more than one place now in the Settlement 
tea is being “‘fired” by foreign firms in pans 
rotated by machinery. The public has had no 
opportunity of inspecting the devices employed ; 
but there can be, primd facie, little doubt that 
the apparatus, besides saving labor, has an im- 
mense advantage in the point of cleanliness over 
the ordinary fashion of hand manipulation by 
sweaty ‘‘ coolies,” women, and children. How- 
ever, the foreign consuming, principally Ameri- 
can, public, has to decide the result between the 
two processes. 


Tur Foockhow Herald regrets to learn that 
cholera is rife amongst the Chinese, and that a 
considerable number in the city have succumbed. 
Our contemporary adds :—‘ Considering the 
large amount of immature fruit at the present 
time being vended, the prevalence of the disease 
is hardly surprising. The recent high price of 
rice has probably induced the poorer classes to 
make fruit a substitute for their staple diet; but 
we hope that the reduced price of the latter 
may occasion the Chinese to abstain from in- 
dulging too freely in a commodity which, 
although temporarily quenching their thirst, jeo- 
pardises their lives.” 


A senious charge is preferred by the Fiys 
Shimbun against the promoters of the emigra- 
tion for unemployed s&:sokw of Fukuoka Ken to 
Yezo. The story is that, of yes 12,000 borrow- 
ed, the greater part has been appropriated by 
speculators, and that the persons intended to be 
benefited are in a starving condition in the 
northern island. So destitute indeed is said to 
be their state that subscriptions are asked for 
among their countrymen for their relief. 


Tue following vessels have passed Anger for 
Japan :—On the 18th June, the American ship 
Wildwood for Nagasaki; on the 2oth, the Ame- 
rican ship Séi/lwater, and on the 23rd, the 
British barque Furness Abbey, both for this port. 


Tue Shanghai Courier gives currency to a 
rumour which, it says, prevails amongst the 
Chinese to the effect that the Viceroys of the 
various provinces are to be changed, nearly all 
round. Li Hung-chang will resume his former 
post as Viceroy of Chili; the present Viceroy 
of Chili will be Viceroy of Kwang-tung and 
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Kwangsi ; the present Viceroy of the Two Kwang 
Viceroy of Fohkien and Chekiang; the present 
Viceroy of the latter provinces Viceroy of Hupeh 
and Honan, zvce the present Viceroy dismissed. 


We leam that Mr. Louis Wertheimber has been 
nominated by the Japanese Government to the 
post of Assistant Commissioner for Japan at the 
approaching Boston Exhibition. The selection 
is excellent. Mr. Wertheimber’s long residence 
in Japan, his intimate knowledge of the Japanese 
language and his patient researches into Japanese 
art are qualities not often found in those upon 
whom the representation of Japanese interests in 
foreign countries devolves. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that the health 
of His Excellency Iwakura, Third Minister of 
State, is daily improving ; that on the 16th instant 
he conferred with several Privy Councillors and 
Senators, and that he afterwards entertained them 
at dinner. We fear that this story must he 
received with great reserve. His Excellency is 
by no means in a condition to engage in con- 
ferences or entertain his colleagues at dinner. 


An extra to the Oficial Gaselle of yesterday 
announces that the resignation of H.E. Iwakura, 
the Second Minister of State, has been accepted 
by the Government, and that he will hereafter be 
called by the title of ex-Second Minister of 
State. We learn also that His Excellency’s con- 
dition is very precarious, and that little hope of 
his recovery is entertained. He was visited 
yesterday by His Majesty the Emperor in person. 


Two cases of cholera are reported from Takata, 
Yatsushiro, in Yamanashi Prefecture. It is 
curious how many rumours of this nature appear 
in the columns of the vernacular press. Either 
the epidemic has little tendency to spread, this 
season, of every case attended by anything 
resembling choleraic symptoms is recklessly set 
down as cholera. 





Tue 14th July /é/e was celebrated by a pro- 
menade concert and display of pyrotechnics in 
the charming grounds of the French Mountain. 
The services of the Kiododan band having been 
secured, a very pleasant evening was spent by 
guests of all nationalities. 


Ir the Choya Shimbun may be believed, a very 
useful precaution has been taken by the Customs 
Department, to wit, that certificates shall be 
furnished to lightermen of established good re- 
pute. Without such credentials no boatmen 
shall be allowed to enter the sheds of the Cus- 
tom House. 


IsovateD cases of cholera are reported from 
various districts. -One in Nihonbashi-Ku is 
said to have been almost instantaneously fatal. 
Another, in Idzu, was also mortal. 
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CURRENCY INFLATION. 
Pek Siete! 


WELL known American financier 

once observed that the only Way to 
accomplish the resumption of specie pay- 
ments is to resume. Amid the mass of 
confused controversy stirred up by the 
condition of Japan’s inconvertible currency, 
one’s mind recurs to such an axiom with a 
sense of relief. If only Japan could proceed 
at once to resumption and put an end to all 
this doubt and disaster, what a benefit it 
would be to the nation at large, and what a 
comfort to those who are responsible for 
the country’s solvency ! 


Meanwhile, of all that has been said and 
written on the subject, how much stands 
to-day beyond the reach of question or 
dispute? A month ago we should have 
answered, without hesitation :—the impe- 
rative necessity of restoring the conver- 
tibility of Ainsatsu. But even that simple 
creed is now assailed. We find a writer 
maintaining that what the country wants 
is, not a metallic currency, but more paper. 
Our correspondent “ X.” thinks that the 
notes at present in circulation are not 
sufficient to develop the industrial capa- 
bilities of the nation. He would double 
the bulk of the currency, and in order to 
get the additional paper into circulation, 
he suggests that it should be devoted to 
employing labour on extensive public works. 
It must be confessed that this theory has 
many plausible aspects. Everybody ad- 
mits that the country is impecunious, and 
that one of two steps only is possible,— 
reduction of expenditure or increase of 
income. The former does not appear 
feasible. In fact a nation cannot always 
choose how much or how little it will spend. 
A thousand uncontrollable circumstances 
may force its hand, as is the case with 
Japan at present. To secure herself 
against possibly fatal disaster from with- 
out, she has to make some temporary 
sacrifice—has to impose heavier burdens 
on her people at a time when their strength 
is already taxed severely. Her natural 
course, then, is to develop her sources of 
revenue, and beyond doubt the first step 
in that direction must be the improvement 
of facilities of transport. If more Ainsatsu 
are to be issued, surely they could not be 
issued for a more legitimate purpose than 
the construction of roads and railways. 


We find this plan advocated in one form 
or another on all sides. Thus a second 
writer, though holding views diametrically 
opposed to those of “X.” in the matter of 
a return to hard money, sees a panacea in 
increased facilities of marine transport. 
He would encourage the export of rice by 
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rmitting its carriage from closed ports 
in foreign bottoms. Of the two schemes 
that of ‘ X.”’ seems the more rational. He, 
at least, recognises that specie can never 
circulate side by side with depreciated 
paper. If one tradal channel brings the 
former into the country, another will carry 
it away again, unless exceptional measures 
are employed to keep it there. “As for 
waiting,” says the Hsstory of American 
Finance, “for the balance of trade to turn 
and bring gold into a country which has a 
depreciated paper currency, one might as 
well take one’s stand at the foot of a hill 
and wait for it to change into a declivity 
before climbing it.” The balance of trade 
has not really turned in Japan’s case. The 
excess of exports shown by trade returns 
during the past eighteen months, is the out- 
come, directly or indirectly, of the present 
Administration’s financial programme— 
directly, because a large proportion of that 
excess was officially stimulated : indirectly, 
because here as elsewhere, currency restric- 
tion has impaired the nation’s purchasing 
power. The Government, in short, is 
endeavouring to bring about what all its 
critics recommend; with this added advant- 
age, that the silver thus procured is kept in 
the Treasury until the time when it can be 
trusted to remain in circulation. The 
doctrine advanced by ‘“X.” leaves these 
fundamental principles of economy unas- 
sailed. He does not contemplate such a 
phenomenon as the spontaneous replace- 
ment of paper by silver. In adopting 
measures to stimulate commerce, resump- 
tion of specie payments ought not, he 
thinks, to bean object. The best money 
for Japan, according to him, is the money 
she already possesses. She only wants 
some more of it. 

HERBERT SPENCER, in his catalogue of 
gigantic popular delusions, gives a pro- 
minent place to the notion that monetary 
facilities can be increased by aditional 
issues of inconvertible notes. The value 
of paper money depends chiefly upon its 
functions ; or, in other words, upon the 
limitation of its quantity relatively to the 
demand for it. This is a truth which re- 
ceives the endorsement of all economists. 
Our correspondent cites the experiences 
of the United States in support of his 
Contrary doctrine. Let the report of the 
United States Monetary Commission of 
1877 answer him :— 
county Ltd ad Raed 'utgeatealy by fs eave 
Nigro sig fs bg barges a caedehba ee to 
modified b the ch » exchanges of such country, as 
modes of transucting basincen, the rapidity wit atich hoe 
exchanges are effected, and many other considerations. © © © 


The aggregate of the money value can only be increased by 


ot pred Or diminution of the productive forces and 
cae ich it measures and which governit. The increase 


case of the number of the units of moncy can have no 
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effect upon the aggregate of the money value, 

number of auch’ uate simply acernises t < tractoedl oat 
of the whole value belonging to each unit. 

That the volume of Kinsatsu already in 
circulation exceeds the national require- 
ments, or,to speak more accurately, exceeds 
the functions which the nation consents 
to impose upon them, is incontrovertibly 
proved by their depreciation. Yet ‘ X.” 
advocates the issue of 150 millions more. 
He refers Americau prosperity to an abun- 
dance of green-backs, which abundance he 
regards as a synonym for “ cheap money.” 
Here, however, he is at issue with the most 
prominent American financiers. Professor 
FRANCIS WALKER, writing on this very 
subject, in 1878, says :— 

Let us hope that the losses and sufferings to which the 
people of the United States ‘have beex subjected during the 
ee bring about some res 

y sige begs the public mind as to the nature and the 
laws memes by firmly establishing certain principles 
at once of public faith and public policy from which 
templation of present advantage nor even the stress of war- 
like exigency shall ever again ve able to move the nation. 
Professor FRANCIS BOWEN, writing in 
1870, that is to say, writing in the very 
midst of the period to which “ X.” refers, 
says :— 

During the last eight years, the United States have been 

managemen 


ing experiments in the t of the currency. 
The ial has cost the country much; we have not 
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Mr. G. M. WESTON, writing in 1882, says:— 
I dedicate this book to you ® © ® in the hope that © © © 
you will be stimulated © © © to do your part in resisting the 
mischiefs of a fluctuating currency, which is the most in- 
sidious and wide-reaching evil afflicting mankind, and from 
which the United States have suffered more during this 
century than any other country. 
Such unequivocal statements as these re- 
fuse to be reconciled with our corre- 
spondent’s theory. We quote them in 
preference to any detailed exposition of 
the causes which underlie the effects they 
describe. Japan has already lost tens of 
millions by unsound finance, by dealing in 
an unsteady money, which is synonymous 
with a dishonest money. We do not pre- 
tend that there are any scientific objections 
to paper money. The objections to it are 
political, but as such, they are fatal in this 
country’s case. The people have no secu- 
rities whatsoever against over-issue. Never 
yet has any government successfully with- 
stood the temptation. Least of all can 
the effort be expected of a bureaucratic 
and practically irresponsible Government. 
“The prudence and self-restraint of years 
count for nothing, or count for but little, 
against any new onset of popular passion, 
or in the face of a sudden exigency of the 
Government. A single weak, or reckless, 
administration, one day of commercial panic, 
a mere rumour of invasion, may hurl trade 
and production down the abyss. Not only 
does the danger of over-issue never cease 
to menance a community having such 
money in circulation, but the moment an 
over-issue in fact occurs, the impulse to 
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excess acquires violence by indulgence.”* 


It is not necessary, we presume, to explain 
why over-issue and consequent fluctuations 
are fatal to national prosperity. ‘X.” is 
evidently no stranger to their injurious in- 
fluence. Buthe maintains that the volume 
of Atnsatsu in circulation may be doubled 
without danger of depreciation or fluctua- 
tion, provided only gambling on ’Change be 
stopped. Does he seriously believe that 
that is possible? The United States once 
tried the experiment. On the 17th of 
June, 1864, Congress passed a bill consti- 
tuting it an offence punishable with fine 
or imprisonment to make any bargains 
relative to the purchase of gold except on 
terms of immediate delivery and cash pay- 
“The statute,” as BOWEN well 
says, ‘merely added to the premium on 
gold the cost of insurance against the 
heavy penalty that might be incurred by 
speculating on its price; it raised this 
premium 33 per cent. in just five days. 
The oscillations then continuing more 
wildly than ever, the law had to be re- 
pealed in three weeks after its enact- 
ment.” Our correspondent appears to 
think that gambling in Asasats« has been 
put down by the “strong hand” of the 
law. He is mistaken. The Authorities 
have taken no step towards that end 
beyond the imposition of a tax on Ex- 
changes. How far that tax has proved 
prohibitive may be judged from the fact the 
Yokohama Stock Exchange declared a divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. on its shares for the 
half year ending June joth, 1883. It is 
true that the Government, by refraining 
altogether from operations on ’Change, has 
immensely curtailed private opportunities 
for speculation. But gambling of this 
sort still goes on and will always go on 
so long as Kinsatsu remain inconvertible. 
We do not agree with “X.” that this 
is the only cause of fluctuation, but there 
is no necessity to go beyond his theory. 
He attributes the fluctuations to gambling, 
and as the latter is still in operation, the 
former, on his own showing, must continue. 
As yet there has not been devised any- 
thing capable of steadying Japan’s paper 
money except to render it convertible. 
Towards that end the Government is reso- 
lutely working, and we cannot see that any 
case for a change of programme has been 
established by our correspondent, or by 
those, and they are not a few, who think 


with him. If the MIKADO’s Ministers have 
any plain duty before them it is to rescue 
their country from an evil “the most 
insidious and wide-reaching” by which 
any nation can be afflicted—a dishonest 
currency. 
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FOREIGN INTERCOURSE. 
eee ae Gna 

E have frequently drawn attention 

to the curious features of resem- 

blance which exist between the prescnt 
and past attitude of asection of the 
Japanese pcople towards their foreign visi- 
tors. Every student of Japanese recent 
history is familiar with the fact that foreign 
policy was the rock upon which the 
TOKUGAWA Government virtually split. 
To be quite correct, indeed, we should 
say that their conciliatory treatment of 


Westerns was the pretext, not the cause, of | 


the fall of the Yedo Regents. The country 
was weary of feudalism and only waited for 
some plausible reason to effect its over- 
throw. Be this as it may, however, the 
fact remains that in those days the national 
sentiment was keenly impatient of foreign 
dictation. Men had learned, not without 
good cause, to be mistrustful of European 


perhaps, to invite independent attack, 
but always a dangerous supplement to 
other shortcomings. It was certainly in 
accordance with the duty, no less than con- 
ducive to the interests, of foreign Powers 
to prevent any conjuncture which by in- 
creasing this peril might lead the nation to 
fecl that its dignity was sacrificed to its 
ease when the enemies of the TOKUGAWA 
Dynasty remodelled their policy on the 
lines of the men they had overthrown. 
How farthat duty has been fulfilled and how 
far those interests have been consulted, may | ‘ 
be learned from a recent article in the Fryu 
Shimbun, entitled “Peaceful Times.” The 
writer, after touching briefly on the social dis- 
turbances which necessarily accompanied 
the abolition of feudalismthirteen years ago, 
and noting the fact that this brief period 
has sufficed to efface from men's minds the 
memory of the days when the partisans of 
the MIKADO and SHOGUN stood face to face 


adventurers who, coming in the guise of|in the battlefield, and hundreds of political 


peaceful traders, stirred up religious and 
political feuds, and added largely to the 
difficulties of quiet government. It had 
become a sacred tradition that all such 
visitors were to be kept at arm’s length, 
and when the TOKUGAWA Regents violated 
that tradition, they made the business of 
intrigue very easy totheir enemies. Yet 
the latter, so soon as they found themselves 
face to face with the same conditions, 
yielded to the irresistible pressure from 
without, and became in their turn the 
advocates of liberal reforms such as the 
BAKUFU Government never, in its most 
progressive moods, ventured to contem- 
plate. Then came that course of foreign 
travel wisely prescribed as an eye-salve 
for stubborn patriots who persisted in 
regarding everything beyond the Four Seas 
with the same old-fashioned spectacles ; 
and then, too, came that headlong pursuit 
of novelties, that seemingly reckless adop- 
tion of foreign things and foreign thoughts, 
which, if it nearly brought the nation to 
the brink of financial ruin, forced the people 
to lay aside once and for all the prejudices 
to which they had so long been wedded, 
and to forget that the men who were lead- 
ing them along these new routes were the 
same whoon coming into power had pledged 
themselves to the very opposite policy. It 
was a bold programme, that which the 
Government of the Restoration pursued, 
and there is little likelihood that we shall 
ever learn the full extent of the obstacles 
its advocates encountered. This much, 
however, we do know, that for a long 
time the change of front which the re- 
formers had shown remained a weak spot 
in their armour, not sufficiently weak, 


enthusiasts immolated themselves on the 
altar of reform, goes on to criticize the in- 
dolent fashions of the day and to compare 
them with the perfunctory and listless 
existence of the feudal government in its 
oldage. He likens the people toa pleasure- 
party chaunting ditties in a leaking boat, 
or to men sleeping over a powder-magazine, 
and asks them whether they have not yet 
grown weary of the Saf-chd (Satsuma and 
Choshiu) rule, and whether they find the 
accord between themselves and their Go- 
vernment diminishing daily or increasing. 
Of the effects of the paper currency on the 
national finances, the losses suffered by the 
agricultural classes, and the failures among 
the commercial, he draws a vivid picture, and 
then suddenly passes to another question, 
that of Japan’s foreign relations. With 
what motives, he asks, was the Restoration 
effected, and on what grounds were the 
TOKUGAWA Regents overthrown? Was it 
not to restore the Imperial authority and to 
remodel the unpalateable foreign policy to 
which the country had been committed ? 
But has this been accomplished? Have 
the present rulers of Japan recovered for 
her the rights infringed by foreign nations ? 
It is now more than ten years since the 
time when the treaties should have been 
revised, yet the Western Powers are as 
far as ever from consenting to any revision 
in asense favorable to Japan. Japanese 
authority is still powerless to reach the five 
Treaty Ports, and the nation still labours 
under the imputution of being incom- 
petent to administer justice within its own 
borders. “If those in power,” the Fiyz 
Shimbun continues, “have any earnest 
desire to altain the purpose for whose ac- 
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complishment they were entrusted with 
the government of the country thirteen YCars 
ago, they will shrink from no sacrifice ca)- 
culated to remove this disgrace ; otherwise 
they must know that the souls of the 
patriots who perished for that cause will not 
find repose.” 

This species of writing contains much 
to which the epithet “wild” is fairly 
applicable. The Frye Shimbun talks; it 
does not reflect. It is true that the treatics 
have not been revised, and it is true that 
exterritoriality has not been. abolished. It 
is also true that Japan may justly feel 
impatient at seeing herself forbidden to con- 
trol her own tariff or to exercise complete 
jurisdiction over those residing within her 
borders. All her honest efforts to free her- 
self from these disabilities deserve and 
receive sympathy, nor is it denied by those 
who take the trouble to think that, if she 
were strong enough to enforce her claims, 
they would have been fully respected long 
ago. But it is impossible to believe that 
the protests of the Fiyu Shimbun are 
dictated by a sincere desire to assist in pro- 
curing recognition of those claims. The 
obvious purpose of our Tokiyo contem- 
porary’s essay is to bring discredit on the 
Government; to persuade the people that 
to the apathy, not the helplessness, of their 
rulers must be ascribed these national dis- 
abilities. And here it is that we find the 
resemblance between the present and the 
past alluded to at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. Fifteen years ago the spirits of political 
intrigue and public reform were fused into 
one party of opposition to the TOKUGAWA 
Regents by the pretext that the latter's 
foreign policy was a national indignity. 
To-day the Radical party formulates its 
indictment against the Government in ex- 
actly similar terms, and on scarcely less 
plausible grounds. The leaders of the 
Restoration have not fulfilled their pledges, 
we are told. It is admitted that a liberal 
assent to foreign intercourse was inevitable, 
but in return for that assent the people 
are reminded that they have a right to 
claim equality of intercourse, and that by 
failing to assert that right their rulers have 
betrayed the trust reposed in them. 

It is beside our present purpose to cx- 
amine the justice or injustice of these 
charges. We merely desire to point out 
that, whether through our own fault or that 
of the Japanese, the conditions under which 
foreign intercourse is carried on in this 
country are still a source of danger to the 
public peace. The Government of the 
Restoration accepted foreign intercourse 
as a necessity, and ultimately succeeded in 
persuading the people that it was at once a 
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ber that there are settled in Annam large| TRiCOu’s experience as well as by the 
numbers of Chinese subjects, generally|nature of the demands he had to urge, 
estimated at about twenty thousand, and|and the best, if not the only, hope 


leasant and profitable necessity. Suppose 
that Government—the Sat-chd combination 
of which the Radical journal speaks with 
such ill-disguised dislike—overthrown to- 
morrow and replaced by the party Which, 
according to its own statement, receives 
the support of the English local press— 
what would be the policy of the new 
administration ? Would it consent to ex- 
tend the limited privileges we enjoy ; to 
preserve a five per cent. basis for the tariff, 
and to leave the abuses, the injustices, and 
the glories of exterritoriality exactly as 
they are? And if it did consent, would 
it not thereby arm sedition with a weapon 
far more trenchant than that wielded by the 
present Opposition ? We find no satis- 
factory answers to these questions ; nor can 
we persuade ourselves to believe that the 
discontent and mortification breathed as 
well in the manifestoes of the Radicals as 
in the protests of their political opponents, 
are entirely due to the intolerance and 
impatience of the Japanese people. 





FRANCE AND CHINA. 
einer etre ee 

F any reliance can be placed on the ver- 
sion now made public of France’s latest 
proposals, or rather declarations, to China, 
it is not difficult to understand that the 
official who was charged with the duty of 
making them known to Lt HUNG-CHANG 
may have considered anything like courtesy 
or tact not only superfluous but incon- 
sistent. That China should unconditionally 
surrender all title to suzerainty in Annam 
and consider the latter an independent 
country ; that every Chinese soldier taken 
by the French in Annamite territory should 
be shot forthwith; that any movement of 
Chinese troops towards the Annamite 
frontier or the presence of any Chinese 
vessels of war in the waters of Tonquin, 
should be regarded as an act of war, and 
that, in such an event, China should be held 
responsible by France for all expenses 
which the latter might incur in the prosecu- 
tion of the campaign—such are the terms 
said to have been put forward by M. 
Tricou, who must have recognised that 
they could have only one of two objects, 
either to force China to fight or to put 
upon her a humiliation which would do 
more to weaken her position as a great 
nation than the heaviest disasters in the 
field. A country that fights for its rights 
and is beaten, may forfeit prestige but not 
respect: a country that surrenders its 
rights without venturing to defend them, 
forfeits both prestige and respect. To 
understand the cruelly harsh nature of this 
ultimatum, if such it be, one must remem- 


that there are serving in the ranks of 
the Annamite army many Chinese ad- 
venturers, whose motive in enrolling them- 
selves under the banners of the TUvUc 
must be presumed to have been par- 
tially derived from a knowledge of the 
relations in which that monarch’s King- 
dom has stood for centuries to - the 
Dragon Throne. However little capable 
of resisting any practical tension the links 
that join the two countries may appear to 
France, it is her plain duty not to snap 
them asunder without some show of de- 
ference, unless, indeed, the common rules 
of international courtesy have ceased to 
have any weight for her. It is true that 
those rules have generally been neglected 
in dealing with Oriental States. France 
can plead a multitude of precedents whose 
value varies directly with the morality of 
the nation adopting them. But it would 
be difficult to find a single example of a 
peacefully disposed Government formulat- 
ing such demands as those which report 
puts into the mouth of the French Envoy. 
If China is to be openly shamed or driven 
to bay, then it may become France to 
fashion her conduct on whatever rough and 
arbitrary models she may find in the past, 
but it is difficult to imagine her so careless 
of the issue and of her own reputation as 
to desire either of these alternatives. 


It would appear, indeed, that M. CHAL- 
LEMEL LAcour, who must be held respon- 
sible forthe instructions givento M. TRiCou, 
though he cannot be. justly blamed for the 
fashion of their observance, fails altogether 
to perceive, what the world has lately 
learned to recognise, that the Chinese 
empire is held together by the very absence 
of vitality in its members, and that direct 
contact with an European Power might 
awaken forces capable of defying the con- 
trol of the Dragon Throne. Against such 
a contingency China is bound to struggle 
with a strength proportionate to her love 
of national life, and some respect is cer- 
tainly due to the instinct underlying her 
resolve to preserve a neutral zone between 
herself and the new French province—for 
such Annam is plainly destined to become. 
Further, the accumulation of indignities to 
which she fancies that she has been sub- 
jected by half the nations of the West 
during recent years, is an unfortunate 
preface to such treatment as France is NOW 
meting out to her. The conference which 
ended so abortively at Shanghai was an 
occasion requiring a class of diplomacy 


very different: from that suggested by M. 
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of a peaceful outcome seems to lie in Lt 
HUNG-CHANG'S adroitness. The Grand 
Secretary took care, it would appear, that 
accurate information of every step in the 
negotiations should be telegraphed to the 
Marquis TSENG, in Paris, and so soon as 
the two statesmen, Li at Shanghai and 
TSENG at Paris, were able to be sure that 
they had a case strong enough to warrant 
an appeal to England’s interest and Eng- 
land's sense of justice, the intervention of the 
Cabinet at St. James’s was solicited. It is 
therefore permissible to trust that the event 
has been removed beyond the disturbing 
influence of local diplomacy and that France 
may ultimately be persuaded not wholly to 
exclude justice and courtesy from her new 
programme of colonial aggrandizement. 


REPORT ON THE DRAFTS OF CRlI.- 
MINAL CODES FOR THE EMPIRE 
OF JAPAN. 
—_———_@—__—_—_ 
Communication BY Mr. Desyarvins, &c. 


The Société de Législation Comparé has 
received a Draft of a Penal iia had the 
Empire of Fapan, presented to the Senate by 
the Minister of Justice in the eighth month of 
the tenth year 4 Meiji (August, 1877); anda 
Draft of a Code of Criminal Procedure, 
presented to the Senate by the Minister of 
Sustice in the ninth month of the twelfth year 
of Meiji (September, 1879). 

These two drafts are offered to us in the name 
of the Commission which has prepared them, 
and whose President, the Minister of Justice in 
Japan, belongs to our Society, as does another 
member, a French savant, Mr. G. Boissonade. 

A great change will be accomplished in the 
Empire of Japan when the new Criminal Law is 
applied there. No legislation will approach 
more closely to our own than that which will 
then enter into operation: none was farther from 
it than that which will cease to exist there. 

While the new Penal Code recognizes and 
protects absolute liberty of conscience, the ancient 
law proscribed Christianity, foreign creeds in 
general, and any reformation in Buddhism itself, 
and treated as a crime the practice, even in 
secret, of a forbidden religion. The state re- 
cognized many cults; but it behoved any one 
changing from one to another to be authorized 
to do so. This remarkable application of the 
system of previous authorization disappears be- 
fore the new Public Law. 

While some subjects of accusation are sup- 
pressed because there is no longer any reason 
for their survival, others are absent from the 
present draft (although the deeds which used to 
occasion them might recur) because the legislator 
appears to be inspired with the ideas which rule 
the private morals of Western Europe. It is 
less timorous than those which preceded it: and 
so it shows itself less implacable. The ancient 
Japanese law had infinite dread of the tempta- 
tions to which women might be exposed by the 
feelings or complacence of servants. The servant 
RSS ie Rn ee art 
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who secretly pandered to the intrigues of his 
master’s daughter was simply banished from the 
house; and -if he gave her a love-letter he was 
deported ; but he who allowed himself to be 
employed‘in‘a fove intrigue by the wife of his 
master, or incited her to it: he who made that 
woman a declaration of love in writing, sought 
to seduce her, or, in order to attempt her honor, 
secreted himself in her chamber, was decapitated. 
In case he succeeded in seducing her, he was 
taken on horse-back to the execution ground, 
and his head was exposed on a stake. Other 
provisions showed the legislator as severe in 
repression as foreseeing in the detail of breaches 
of morality. In abandoning them, he bears 
witness to his confidence in the nation, and 
allows us to believe in a grand amelioration of 
private morals. 


It was not only matters regarding the conduct 
of woman which occasioned so much severity 
towards servants. The law had constantly in 
view the security of masters. The pain of death, 
more or less surcharged with aggravations, was 
incurred both by those who killed'them wilfully 
and those who wounded them, and even by those 
who threw a sword or a piece of wood at them. 
Special protection was extended even to the re- 
latives of masters and former masters. This 
was nothing but the application of a general 
idea, the respect due to certain social superiori- 
ties, created as much by tlie political institutions 
of the country as by the relations of ordinary life. 
We will only cite one exampkhe, fo wit, the formal 
precept that any one who killed the proprietor 
of his house should be decapitated. 

Another feature of the law which is about to 
be replaced ars to be greaf concern for de- 
tail. It is probable that the new law is much 
more simple, because each one of its provisions 
is drafted in terms much more spraies gar 

more to tend to limit the power of a 
Tetge than a law which dictates to him before- 
and the decision to give in each particular case. 
But, on the other hand, he had sometimes a 
singular discretion allowed him. The penalty 
vaned in certain cases according as the author 
or the victim was a bad person (méchant) or 
not. 

The ancient Japanese law contained many 
rules which for their object to insure, 
by means of penal sanctions, the conduct 
of the public services, especially the ad- 
ministration of justice and the execution of 
sentences. It was feared, not only that func- 
tionaries might commit infractions themselves, 
but farther that they might protect persons who 
did so, or cause the traces to disappear. It was 
also dreaded that indifference or fear might 
prevent the people from aiding the authorities in 
their search for crimes and criminals. A police 
agent who retained money, jewels, or other ob- 
jects found by him in his diurnal or nocturnal 
round, was tied on horseback, thus carried to the 
place of execution, and beheaded. If his find 
was of small value he incurred only the scourge 
or the brand. He who found, when on a beat 
submitted to his surveillance, exposed infants 
or sick persons unable to continue their journey, 
and took them into another beat, was beheaded. 
He who played a game of chance in his room 
or in the guard-house was transported to an 
island. . Confinement (/es arréis), censure, and 
fine, awaited the mayors, heads of districts, and 
even bonzes, who lent themselves to conceal, or 
did not.endeavor to verify, an assassination, the 
traces which. it left, him who committed it. 
Any person concealing another against whom 
a warrant had becn issued was liable to decapi- 
ani nal t the same for 

system of ties was not the same | 
Bike of the sowet class and those of high 
condition. The pain of death was very frequently 


pronounced. On the former it was inflicted in 
many different fashions: decapitation: by the 
sword, crucifixion, the stake, beheadal by the saw ; 
and each one of these penalties might receive ag- 
gravations destined to render it more infamous : 
for instance some culprits were taken to theirdoom 
in their shirts, tied on horseback wearing a 
placard which proclaimed their crime and name: 
their heads were exposed: their bodies cut 
to pieces. There were horrible details in these 
various executions. As for Japanese of dis- 
tinction, they opened their bodies or had their 
heads cut off : this latter was the graver penalty. 
Voluntary disembowelment, which no person 
condemned to ever shirked, sometimes took 
place in the temples of Buddha, among the 
priests and in the fashion of a ceremony. It 
is certain that penalties of this nature must have 
been very frequent, inasmuch as the art of 
opening one’s body according to rule was taught, 
and every noblemen was bound to keep in his 
wardrobe the costume which he would wear on 
the day that he had to perform it. Further, it 
was not only a means of executing the fatal 
sentence: it was also the exercise of a privilege to 
anticipate judgment, avoiding infamy for oneself 
and one’s descendants. A person might thus 
efface the gravest crime; and the sentiment of 


honor impelled the employment of the same|IX. : 
subsequent books, any provision of a general 
ust as they do not insert in. the. 


means of expiating the most trifling fault. The 
legislator has only tried to render rarer the 
suicide that was honored by custom. We under- 
stand why its practice should be contemplated in 
the present draft. For the lowest classes were 
reserved the bamboo and manacles. Among 
the infamous penalties applicable to the women 
belonging to them a singular contrast is to be 
signalised. Side by side with seclusion in a 
convent was relegation to a place of ill fame. 
Deportation was common, but of most frequent 
employment in the case of persons of inferior 
condition. Imprisonment, 6n the other hand, 
was proper to the higher classes. 

This information, borrowed from an- article 
published in the Echo du Fapon of October 23, 
18762 shows us what distance the Japanese had 
to cover in order to come to us and borrow the 
principles of a penal legislation. 

The two drafts are of peculiar interest to 
Frenchmen. Our codes have served as a model 
for them ; but the compilers have proposed to 
themselves to better the works that they imitate. 
In the legislation thus prepared for Japan we, 
too, may find the means of perfecting our own. 

It was desirable to make between the two 
Codes a better division-of matter. Thus, in the 
Penal Code are found the rules laid down on the 
subject of Crimes and Delicts committed in 
foreign countries as well as those which relate to 
the prescription of penalties. The order of each 
Code has been changed. It doubtless appeared 
little conformable to the exigencies of science 
and logic, and the compilers have sought to 
arrange the material in a more rational manner, 
following in that the criminalist rather than the 
legislator. The codification is more complete : 
it has been possible to bring into the body of the 
work some laws which, with us, have been passed 
subsequent to the Code, as for example those 
for the Press, Elections, and the sale of unwhole- 
some food. The rules regarding judiciary 
organization and competence are included in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. Provisions in 
which our experience has discovered gaps have 
been rendered more complete: those whose 
obscurity has caused controversy have been 
cleared up: the legislator formally recognizes 
some principles which our jurisprudence has 
gathered from tradition or painfully extracts 
from text-books, for example the maxim of una 
via electa. It is not the spirit of the legislation 


~ (3) The article in the Echo du Japon is refuted in many ats 
by Mr. E. Labbe, professor, in a work upon the Japanese drafts, 
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which is changed: it is to the method and ar- 
rangement that the compilers have Principally 
devoted their efforts, which are often felicitous. 

The Penal Code, like our own, is divided 
into four books: Book I., General Prop;. 
stons: Book II., Crimes and Delicts against 
the Commonwealth: Book III., Crimes ang 
Delicts against private persons: Book IY., 
Contraventions. The first Book unites: the 
matters which form in the French Code the 
Preliminary Provisions and the First Book or 
Penalties in Criminal and Correctional matter 
and their effects. The arrangement of this book 
gives a good idea of the new work. After 
having treated of Zhe application of Penal Law 
in general in Chapter I., and Penalties in 
Chapter II., the authors occupy themselves 
successively with ‘he gradual Elevation and 
Diminution 7 Penalties (Chap. IIl.): with 
Causes which exclude or diminish Penalties 
(Chap. IV.): with Casses which aggravate 
Penalires (Chap. V.): with Concurrent Causes 
of aggravation and diminution of Penalties 
(outs VI1.): with Several Concurrent eae 
tions commilled by the same person (Chap. 
VII.): with Concurrence & several persons 
is the same Infraction (Chap. VIII.); and, 
lastly, with Unconsummated Infraction (Chap. 
The compilers do not leave, in their 
character, P| 
Code of Procedure any rule which has a 
properly penal character. While forming a 
systematic whole, they obtain a double result. 
Not only do they foresee, in the spirit of him 
who has to study or apply the law, all the uncer- 
tainty of the extent of such or such prescription, 
bat they, further, put into their work more logic 
and harmony. 

In Chapter I., On the application of Penal 
Lew in general, we will remark Sections 5 and 6 
of Article 5, which subordinate. prosecution 
before Japanese tribunals of Crimes or Delicts 
committed abroad to these two conditions: “If 
the infraction has not been amnestied by the 
foreign Government: if prosecution is not al- 
ready extinct by prescription according to the 
law of the foreign remem Article 6 applies 
a principle admitted in France, but contested 
by distinguished jurisconsults, to wit, that the 
extradition of a subject cannot be accorded by 
his government. Article 7 submits to the Penal 
Law foreigners who commit infractions within 
Japanese territory, but a note informs us, that 
the notification which will promulgate the new 
Penal Code will have the following provision :— 
“The period at which the present Code shall be 
made applicable to foreigners will be decided 
later on by treaties and diplomatic conventions.” 

The general system of penalties, treated in 
Chapter II, also faithfully reproduces ours :— 
‘“‘ The pain of death is carried out by hanging. 
Execution takes place within a prison, in the pre- 
sence of persons designated by the general regu- 
lation for the execution of penalties.” The same 
measure, it will be seen, is proposed simulta- 
neously to the Parliament of France and the 
Senate of Japan. Differing from our legislation, 
the Draft admits temporary deportation, for from 
sixteen to twenty years (Art. 26).  Reclusion, 
involving hard labor, is divided into major and 
minor (Art. 28): no other difference but that of 
time is here indicated. So of detention (Art. 
29). After two years of major detention or one 
of minor detention convicts may be allowed to 
work out the balance of their sentences in an is- 
land set apart for deportation (Art. 30). There is 
not, any more than with us, any forced work for 
those condemned to deportation and detention. 
Article 31 distinguishes between two kinds of 
correctional imprisonment, namely, with com- 
pulsory work, and simple imprisonment. The 
draft provides a rule which is found in many 
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foreign legislations -—the conversion of unpaid 
fnes into imprisonment, which must only be 
simple imprisonment. 

Among accessory penalties the draft does not 
discern, at least by name, civic degradation in 
purely correctional criminal matters—the inter- 
diction of certain civic rights, civil and family. 
It simply employs the expression, Privation of 
civic rights. Article 39 indicates, under three 
heads, the incapacities that this privation 
implies : the list is even longer than that in our 
Article 34: the compilers retain incapacity 
to give testimony before justice, otherwise than 
as simple intelligence, and ‘they add inability 
“tg be a syndic, or administrator of goods in 
bankruptcy, of a society, corporation, or whatso- 
ever other collective industry.” Perpetual priva- 
tion of all the rights enumerated in Article 39 is 
attached to every criminal penalty (Art. 40). 
Sentence to correctional imprisonment involves, 
per se, disability to fulfl pablic functions and 
employments (Art. 41) : all the other rights enu- 
merated, except (? including) those of bearing, 
whether nobiliary or honorific titles or national 
decorations, are suspended during the term of 
imprisonment (Art. 42) ; and this suspension may 
be prolonged by the tribunals, ‘‘ according to 
the nature and circumstances of the infraction,” 
in whole or in part, “ during a time equal to the 
term of imprisonment, such as it is fixed by 
law.” One sees that, while the Draft provides 
civil degradation in all but its name, that which 
creates with ourselves the subject of interdiction 
{rom certain civic rights, civil and family, is very 
differently arranged. 

The Draft provides, like our Code, for special 
confiscation, but with a two-fold difference. On 
the one.hand Article 55 determines with preci- 
sion three categories of objects which are sub- 
ject to it:—“ (1) manufactured goods, produced 
or possessed contrary to law, no matter to whom 
they belong: (2) the material which has served 
for the infraction : (3) objects directly obtained 
or acquired by means of the infraction, when, 
in these two last cases, the property belongs to 
the convict or when the owner cannot be found.” 
On the other hand, this is‘an imperative provi- 
sion and not merely an implied one like that 
of our Article 11°: the judges. must pronounce 
special confiscation in virtue of this text when- 
ever an object is found to belong to any one of 
the three categories ; and it is only on the hypo- 
thesis of an object coming outside of them that 
@ special text would be necessary. Solidarity is 
only pronounced for costs and civil sentences ; 
and, further, the judges can suppress or restrict 
it in regard to one or several convicts or persons 
civilly responsible (Art. 59). 

Preventive detention (term of imprisonment 
served previous to sentence) is allowed for all 
penalties privatory of liberty and temporary : 
“ (1) Day for day or month for month in simple 
imprisonment: (2) for three quarters of its 
duration in imprisonment with toil: (3) for half 
its duration in temporary criminal penalties” 
(Art. 63). : 

One Section, forming Articles 65 to 67, is 
devoted to preparatory liberation; that institution 
which several European countries congratulate 
themselves upon having adopted, but is only 
availed of with- ourselves in the case of young 
prisoners, and which penitentiary science com- 
mends as one of the fittest to enable the prisoner 
to get back into society without danger to him- 
self or to it. 7 
_ Article 68 enumerates ten methods of extinc- 
ton of sentences. Article 70 lays down for 
- Prescription seven different terms, namely :— 

rom thirty years for the pain of ‘death to one 
es for detention (arré/s) and simple police 
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In Chapter UlL., On the Gradual Elevation 
and Diminution of Penalties, the compilers give 
general rules for the calculation by which they 
shall be regulated every time when there is a 
question of increasing or reducing penalties. 
They content themselves with saying that such 
and such shall be augmented or diminished by 
one or several degrees, without for instance 
indicating the figure of the fine or the term 
of imprisonment which shall result from such 
augmentation or diminution. 

In Chapter 1V., On Causes which exclude or 
diminish Penalties, special note will be taken of 
that part which concems the young. The com- 
pilers distinguish four periods: up to twelve 
years there can be no infraction, but the Court 
has power toordercorrectional imprisonment (em- 
prisonnement de garde) up to sixteen years of 
age, as a maximum: from twelve to sixteen 
years of age the minor wiil be acquitted with 
the same proviso or condemned according as he 
has acted with or without discernment: from 
sixteen to twenty the ordinary penalty is reduced 
by one or two degrees: only after twenty years 
of age does complete responsibility begin 
(Arts. gt and 93). The deaf and dumb are 
always exempt from penalty; the utmost that 
they can be subject to is a limited impriscnment 
for five years. (Art. 94). The spontaneous 
avowal of a prisoner who gives himself up, 
‘before any trace or revelation has been pro- 
duced against him,” is a valid excuse, -and 


involves reduction of the penalty by one degree: 


(Art. 96); and, in the case of Crimes and 
Delicts against property, voluntary restitution or 


reparation, with confession added, implies a 


fresh reduction, by two degrees if it is complete 
—by one when it is at least only half effected 
(Art. 97). Extenuating circumstances may be 
admitted in all cases: they may be combined 
with excuses as with aggravating circumstances, 
but the effect is limited to a reduction of penalty 
by one or two degrees (Arts. 59, 100). 

Chapter V., On causes which aggravate 
penalties, opens with Receiving. The point of 
departure is the penalty. In the case of a 
criminal penalty, (1) a second crime carries the 
temporary penalty to the maximum, and aug- 
ments by one quarter the criminal penalty 
already carried to the maximum by virtue of the 
fact itself; (2) a delict is punished by one 
degree. Inthe case of correctional imprisonment, 
the penalty incurred for a new delict is 
augmented by one degree (Arts. 101 and 102). 
Article 105 deals separately with the conse- 
quences of every new infraction committed 
during the period of the first penalty, a subject 
at present occupying the attention of the French 
legislator, 2 propos of crimes which have been 
committed in our penitentiaries. 

According to Article III., if there be in the 
same affair general and special causes, whether 
of aggravation or extenuation, the special causes 
are first considered :—" If there exist, at one and 
the same time, causes of aggravation and causes 
of extenuation, a balance shall be taken as of 
one degree of aggravation against one degree of 
extenuation, first observing the similarity of 
causes, if that be possible.” 

The Penal Code, in Chapter VII. of the first 
part, deals with Several Concurrent Infractions 
committed by the same person. Two systems 
are presented. The majority of the Commission 
proposes, for Crimes and Delicts, simply to 
impose the highest penalty, considering the 
longest the highest, imprisonment severer than 
fine, and on the principle that, in case ot 
differences of maxima and minima, “ sen- 
tence cannot descend below the lowest mini- 
mum and can attain the highest maximum” 
(Art. 112). According tothe minority, distinc- 
tion should be made: in certain cases only the 
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severest penalties should be pronounced ; but, 
in others, there is room either for cumulation or 
augmentation of the severest pehalty. Art. 
114, equally subscribed to by both parties of 
the Commission, settles the hypothesis of suc- 
cessive prosecutions, so embarassing to our 
jurisconsults :—‘“ The smallest penalties are 
cancelled by fusion. If they are punishments 
privatory of liberty, the time which has been 
actually undergone is counted day by day with 
the severest penalty. In the case of fines which 
have been actually paid they are restored, or 
counted as part of -the new fitie if the latter is 
the higher of the two.” 


Chapter VIII. defines co-authors (Sec. I.) and 
accomplices (Sec. 11.). To the first are assimi- 
lated such as, “ by gifts, promises, threats, abuse 
of authority, or whatever other culpable means, 
provoke or determine another to commit a crime 
or delict,” and such as provoke to crimes or 
delicts by word or writing when provocation 
has been followed by an act: in any case neither 
the first mentioned nor the others, when they 
take no part in the accomplishment, ‘‘are rec- 
koned as forming plurality of authors, in cases 
where such involves an aggravation of the penalty” 
(Art.120). When the author, “underthe influence 
of provocation,” commits a-crimeordelict different 
from that which the provoker had in view, the 
latter only answers for the one he has insti 
if it be the less grave, and for that which has 
been actually committed in the other case. The 
same distinction is applicable if the difference 
between the act provoked and the act accom- 
plished bears upon the methods of execution (Art. 
121). Among accomplices are included ‘“‘those 
who, subsequently to the accomplishment of a 
crime or delict have aided the culprit in acts 
tending to insure its effects” (Arts. 122, 123), 
a provision which is would be criticized by the 
greater number of criminalists. Ordinaryaccom- 
plices are punished with the penalty attaching to 
the infraction committed, but with reduction of 
degree. Whether there be question of co-authors 
or of accomplices, causes of aggravation are only 
deemed effective in regard to those who have 
known or foreseen them; and those which relate 
to the personal qualities of one person are only 
prejudicial to himself; but to him they are always 
prejudicial, barring a reduction of one degree, in 
the event of there being but one accomplice. 

There is no general provision analogous to 
our Article 61. We must refer to the special 
portion to find (Art. 146) ‘‘punished as accom- 
plices of crimes committed according to the 
preceding article those who, knowing the object 
and character of the said acts, may, voluntarily, 
before or after the fact, have provided the guilty 
with shelter for meeting or escape,” with absol- 
vatory excuse in the case of near relations or 
connections. 


The compilers, in Chapter 1X. On Unconsum- 
mated Infraction, carefully establish a distinction 
between divers degrees, (1) resolution formed 
individually or collectively to commit an infrac- 
tion, (2) and preliminary actions, which are not 
punished outside the cases provided for by law: 
(3) an “* attempt at crime manifested by begin- 
ning of execution which has only been suspended 
by a circumstance independent of the will of the 
author is visited with the penalty of the same 
crime achieved, with the reduction of two or 
three degrees:” (4) any crime aborted by a 
circumstance independant of the will of the 
author is punished as the crime itself with a 
reduction of one or two degrees : (5) the evil-doer 
who voluntarily stops in the course of accom- 
plishment, or who voluntarily fails after having 
achieved all the acts necessary to accomplish- 
ment, is punished only for the wrong actually 
inflicted: (6) a crime, impossible by reason of 
the nature of the act or the means emploved, is 
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not punished, “‘if the act and the means employed 


could only produce an injury less than that which| Privale Individuals, contains incrim‘nations 


the author proposed to himself, it is only pu- 
nished to the extent of the wrong actually pro- 
duced.” Attempted delict and delict aborted 
are only punished in virtue of a formal text. 
Attempt at contravention and contravention 
aborted are never punished. 

With Book II., On Crimes or Delicts against 
the Commonwealth, we enter upon the special 
portion of the Penal law. From the very first 
provision we find a dissidence between the two 
parties of the Commission. They agree on the 
principle that every Crime or Delict committed 
against the persons of the Emperor, the Empress, 
the Empress Mother, and the Prince Imperial, 
are to be punished as though they were committed 
by descendants against ancestors, but the mino- 
rity proposes certain provisions whose object is 
to zy baie or to assure repression (Art. 131). 
A wise foresight suggested to the compilers, who 
are acquainted with the history of parlia- 
mentary countries, Article 137, punishing ‘‘ with 
major detention those who, united in bands, and 
employing force against a Deliberative Assembly 
of political or administrative standing, or against 
a Juridical Body being part of Central or Depart- 
mental Power, have prevented it from uniting or 
deliberating, or constrained it to deliberate con- 


~— its will.” 

e compilers settle, in Articles 144 and 145, 
the question of crimes against Common Law 
involved with political crimes, by applying 
the penalties of Common Law. The pain of 
death is, as with ourselves, suppressed in purely 
political matters. 

The minority of the Commission proposes 
(Art. 154 5s, Chap. 3 5/5) provisions relative to 
Crimes and Delicts against the Law of Nations. 
wage aa 3 2s contains two Sections—one treating 

f Piracy, the other of Zrade in Slaves and 
the Sale of Free Men. , 

Chapter VI., On Crimes and Delicts agains 
the “Public Health, contains a Section 
against which we have nought to say, On the 
Commerce in and use of Opium. To give an 
idea of the dread that opium inspires in Japan, 
we will only quote Article 268 :—‘ Whosoever 
may have manufactured, imported, or exposed 
for sale opium intended for smoking, shall be 
condemned to Penal Servitude for Life.” 

On the other hand, we find traces of our own 
legislation in Chapter VII., On Delicts against 
Public Morals and the Respect due to Cults, 
and in Chapter VIII., Ox Delicls against Free- 
dom of Trade and Industrial or Agricultural 
Labor. It is not a jurisconsults: it is 
economists who have d this latter Chapter. 
These Chapters comprise the provision, that our 
Penal Code classes in its Book III., Ox Crimes 
and Delicts against Private Persons :—for 
instance those which concern unauthorized 
lotteries and obstacles thrown in the way of free 
purchase at auctions. 

Section II. of Chapter XI., entitled On Crimes 
and Delictsof Functionaries against the Person, 
is remarkable for the respect it testifies for in- 
dividual liberty, security, and dignity. let us 
quote only Article 316, according to which 
‘any Judge, Officer of the Public Ministry or 
Police, who may use, or cause to be used, upon 
a suspected person, violence or ill treatment in 
order to extort from him avowals or declarations, 
shall be punished by imprisonment with labor for 
from six months to three years, and with a fine of 
from twenty to one hundred yen, without preju- 
dice to severer penalties, if occasion requires, for 
wilful blows or lesions.” Rights are protected as 
carefully as persons, as proved in Article 318, 
which punishes refusal and delay to decide, on 
the part of anv Judges, civil or administrative, 
criminal or military. 
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Book III., On Crimes and Delicts agains{| abandonment of childrep, that of the aged, the 
sick, and the infirm (Arts. 374 to 379). 
almost all of which are borrowed from our legis-| _In Section XI., On Crimes and Delicts against 
lation, but notice has been taken of the criti-| Good Aforals, actions contrary to modesty are 
cisms which have been passed upon this | divided into two classes, according as the victim 
latter. For example, Waylaying, useless to say | is more or less than twelve years old (Art. 386). 
accompanied by premeditation, because it|In Article 389, it is the minority of the Com- 
implies that necessarily, disappears in the de-|mision that proposes to admit the aggravating 
finition cf Assassination (Art. 327). Poisoning | Circumstances allowed in our Article 333: it 
is no more than wilful homicide resulting}is permissible to ask how dissidence could 
from the administration of substances of adcadly | Occur on this point. Article 392 (2) “ punishes 
nature (Art. 329). ‘‘ Certain gaps are filled up, | a5 & co-author him who by gifts, promises, threats 
or certain additions are made.” Murder is still| or otherwise, has procured constitutive agency— 
qualified as Assassination, even in the absence |“ incited to debauch.” 
of premeditation, ‘when it has been preceded In Section XIL., On Crimes and Delicts 
or accompanied by mutilation, physical torture, |@gasns! the reputation of others, we will men- 
or other acts of barbarity ” (Art. 328). Counsel/tion Article 395, which punishes a lying 
maliciously given to commit an act which causes|Plaint or denunciation made in writing or 
death is punished, according to circumstances, | Verbally, Article 402, which guards the principle 
as assassination, poisoning, or murder (Art.|Of professional secrecy, in making, of cases 
332) ; and that which entails lesions and bodily |applicable, a more complete enumeration than 
and mental infirmities is punished as would be | that in our Article 378. 
such lesions wilfully inflicted (Art. 342). The] Chapter II. of Book II., On Crimes and 
case in which, desiring to kill or wound some Delicts against Property, deals with clandestine 
one person, a person kills or wounds another, is thefts or those committed without violence 
specially provided for: the crime is treated as| (Sec. I.), opem robbery, or such as ts committed 
wilful (Arts. 333 and 339). with violence (Sec. I1.); and expressly provides, 
Legal excuses and causes of justification | in Section III., for puni nt for embesslement{ 
(same Chapter, Sec. III.) are the same as with us. | 0/ oSyects or treasure found. Among the other 
Excuse resulting from provocation is formally|S¢cuons we must take note of Section VIII., 
refused ‘‘to him who, by his own fault, has ex- | O* /aundatsons, and Section IX., On collisions, 
posed himself toprovocation” (Arts. 343 and 342). |¢"@ sunk or foundered vessels, which shows the 
The generous notion which sees 2 cause of ex- ee legislator completing the work of the 
cuse ‘‘in the transports of anger caused by rench legislator. 
blows or grave injury inflicted upon another in} The inspiration of Roman Law is not 
the presence of the accused” is endorsed by|Perhaps foreign to Article 412, aggravating the 
Article 344. Excuse is allowed to both parties | Penalty in case of a robbery committed “‘ during 
when it is not possible to determine who has| fire, inundation, shipwreck, tumult, or any other 
been the provoking party (Art. 345). It is ex- ity.” 
tended in a case wherein “‘ murder or violence| Leaving on one side many points upon which 
has been the sole means either to prevent a rob-|¥¢ Could indicate differences from our own 
bery without violence from the person or to re- legislation, we will conclude this study on the 
cover immediately the objects stolen” (Art.| draft of the Penal Code, by signalizing the ar- 
349) i ment of Contraventions in six classes (Book 


49). 

Article 352, while reducing legitimate defence | ‘‘-)- 
to an extenuating excuse when the measure has| he draft of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
been exceeded, in admitting none but this ex-| Contains, first General Provisions, and then 
cuse when the injury has been inflicted after the | five Books :—Book I., Ox she Organisation and 
danger has disappeared, gives legislative sanction | Competence of Repressive Tribunals: Book ll, 
, On Search after, Prosecution and Instruction 


to decisions which with us are only furnished 
by maxims or jurisprudence. of Infractions: Book IIl., On Fudgment 


The very force of circumstances did not al- 
low the compilers to leave homicide by impru- 
dence unpunished ; but Article 353, which fore- 
sees it, is not easy of reconciliation with Article 
89, according to which, “ there is no infraction so 
long as the accused had no intention to commit 
it or to do harm in committing it, except in cases 
wherein the Law punishes simple disregard of 
its provisions and its rules.” Not always can 
general principles be propounded without dan- 
ger. The same remark might be made, for 
instance, @ propos of Article 369, assimilating to 
homicide and wounds inflicted through impru- 
dence any threat made in jest resulting in 
mental disease or death, Articles 454 and 400, 
—d propos also of the first of which punishes 
incendiarism, the second, inundation, caused 
not only by disregard of the regulations but by 
imprudence. 

Complicity in suicide is the subject of a 
special Section (Art. 356 to 358). 

Complaint of the injured party is necessary for 
the exercise of Public Action in case of threats 
(Art. 367), abduction, or kidnapping children 
or minors (Art. 383), offences to modesty with 
or without violence, and rape (Art. 390). 

The gravity of the penalty, in case of threats, 
varies with the injury produced upon the phy- 
sical or moral health of the person to whom the 
menaces have been addressed (Art. 368). 

Another Section represses, together with the 















of the Court of Cassation: Book V., On the 
xeculion of Fudgments, Rehabilitation and 
Pardon. 

In the General Provisions the rule that she 
criminals status ts civil, is not only laid down, 
but is explained with precision by Article I:— 
“* If the two actions are pending simultaneously, 
whether before the repressive jurisdiction or 
before two different jurisdictions, the civil suit 
cannot be decided before the criminal one, at the 
risk of the nullity of the two decisions if, a civil 
sentence having the precedence, a penal con- 
demnation follows.” 

Among the methods of extinction of prosecu- 
tion, Article 8 (4) mentions “the abolition of 
penalty inflicted in virtue of a law passed after 
an infraction.” Does this paragraph mean that 
the infraction will thereafter remain unpunished, 
even in case the new law should substitute 
another penalty for the one that it abolishes? 
The authors most probably supposed that an 
infraction ceases to be punishable in virtue of a 
new law ; but this time they have not expressed 
themselves with sufficient clearness. ; 

Prescription of proceedure is confined to six 
months when it is question of contravention 
(Art. 40). If, in principle, civil action 1s 
prescribed within the same delay as criminal 
action, it falls, under the application of Civil Law 
when that has occasioned a judgment (Art. 
11), and generally, ‘“ notwithstanding the pre- 
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scription of criminal action, and so long as the 
term of ordinary civil prescription has not 
expired, the aggrieved party preserves the right 
of action for damages and for restitution, 
conformably to the rules of Civil Law, but 
without power to attribute to the alleged fault 
the character of an infraction.” (Art. 12). 
Article 13 expressly includes in the term the 
day on which the act was committed. Articles 
14 to 16 regulate in detail the cases and bearings 
of the interval. 

Damages are awarded the accused, not only 
“in case of nonsuit or acquittal,” if there has 
been bad faith or grave fault on the part of the 
accuser, plaintiff, or prosecutor, but even in 
case of condemnation and acquittal ‘if the 
fault of the plaintiff or accuser has consisted in 
scrious exaggeration of the acts incriminated 
(Art. 18). 

Articles 21 to 23 contain general rules as to 
the manner of calculating such adjournments 
as are allowed by the Code: Articles 24 to 26, on 
the manner in which notices have to be given: 
Articles 27 and 28 on all documents drawn up 
by a public officer. 

The first Book treats of she Organisation and 
Competence of Repressive Tribunals. The 
rules which our legislators have laid down, in 
our codes and special laws, are here co- 
ordinated: it is in the Common Provisions and 
not by themselves in a category of infractions, 
as in our Code of Criminal Justruction, Article 
327, that connexity, approximately as it were, is 
defined as it is with us. 

- Articles 41 to 44 deal with competence ra/ione 
loci’: cognizance of an infraction is attributed 
to that one of the tribunals within whose 
circumscription the infraction has been com- 
mitted ; and the place of arrest is only taken 
into consideration, (1) if there is any uncertainty 
as to where the infraction was committed : (2) 
if the same infraction was perpetrated at the 
same time or successively within the range 
of many tribunals: (3) if many distinct infrac- 
lions have been committed in different jurisdic- 
tions :—“‘ In a case where several tribunals are 
competent, if there has been no reason for 
preliminary arrest, or if it could not be effected, 
the tribunal which first commenced instruction 
or procedure is alone competent” (Art. 44). 

A privileged Court is provided for Justices of 
the leace, Judges, officers of the Public Mini- 
Stries, and Secretaries. The dcrogations from 
the ordinary rules of procedure which this renders 
necessary are laid down in Articles 49 to 54. 

Articles 56 to 60 deal with competence. The 
rules are the same as those we follow; but they are 
here expounded in such a manner as to form a 
separate theory, to understand which is easy, and 
whose application is general. 

As with us, the Justice of the Peace 
discharges the functions of simple Police Magi- 
strate ; but the Deputies (suppléants) of a Justice 
of the Peace may sit on the bench with a 
consultative voice [Art. 62 (2)]. In case of a 
Commissioner of Police being prevented from 
altending, the functions of the Public Prosecutor 
will be fulfilled by his Deputy, if there be one, 
or failing that by a Deputy of the Justice of the 
Peace [Art. 63 (3)]. 

Correctional Tribunals are the subject of 
Chapter II., Article 66 (2) charges them with 
preliminary instruction in case of Delicts and 
Crimes :—‘ The functions of the correctional 
Judge are conferred for one year, in each 
tnbunal of arrondissement, on one or several 
titular Judges, by the President with the advice 
cf the tribunal and Government Commissioner 
Assembled in Council. They cannot be con- 
ferred on the same Judge for two consecutive 
years, nor be given to the same Judge a third 
ume before all the Judges of the Tribunal have 
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been called to discharge the said functions| by Article 116 of the Japanese Code, thus con- 


during one year at least.” 


It is a rotation sur-| ceived :—‘* Any Agent of the public force, any 


rounded by guarantees; and the same system | functionary having the right to command or require 


applies to the Court of Appeal sitting on correc- 
tional matters (Arts. 75 and 76). 
rectional Tribunal, as in simple Police cases, the 


right to be present, with consultative voice, isiment or a graver 


given to Deputy Judges [Art. 69 (2)]. 

Enumeration of officers of judiciary police is 
found in Article 72. Some correspond with 
the Government Commissary. Such are the 
Prefect and the Vice-Prefect of Police in Tokiyo, 
Prefects and Vice-Prefects in the Departments: 
the second are Commissaries-Gencral, Com- 
missaries of Police, Sub-Prefects, Judges of the 
Peace, Mayors, in the districts where officers of 
one of the grades above described have not 
their residence (Art. 72). It is not a question 
here of the Judge of Instruction as in our Article 
9. The officers who have just been named, if 
they have deputies, are replaced by them in 
case of hindrance. The right of conferring 
rogatory commissions and the necessity of filling 
them are defined with the greatest minuteness 
by Article 73. Lastly, Article 78 permits the 
Procurator-General to ‘‘ make by himself or one 
of his substitutes, in the whole extent of the 
circumscription of the Court of Appeal, the acts 
of judiciary police and prosecution, which are 
attributed to the Government Commissionary in 
the correctional Tribunals.” 


Criminal Tribunals are composed, like our 
Assize Courts, of a President, two Assessors, 
and Jurors to the number of ten only. The 
rules according to which the President and 
Assessors are designated remind onc of the 
French system even in its complications, with 
modifications destined to give more safe-guards 
to the defence. ‘The composition of the jury 
depends upon a double drawing by lot, the first 
giving a Session list, the second a judgment 
list (Arts. 86, 89 to 91, 454 to 460). ut there 
is a special law for the Jury which prescribes the 
mode of drawing up the annual list. The func- 
tions of the Public Minister ‘are filled by the 
Procurator General or a substitute designated 
by him. The Procurator General may also 
designate for these functions that prosecuting 
oficial who took part in the preliminary in- 
struction. Failing special appointment, or in 
case of inability to act on the part of him who 
has been designated, the said functions shall be 
fulfilled by the Government Commissary in the 
civil tribunal where the scssion is held or by 
substitutes nominated by him.” 


Book I. closes with the organization of a High 
Court, doubly competent by reason of the quality 
of certain persons and the nature of certain 
affairs. 


Book II. treatsof the Jngucry into, Prosecution 
and Instruction of Infractions. 


We will specially remark, in what concerns 
complaints and denunciations, the double com- 
petence of the Judge of Instruction and the 
Government Commissary. If they are preferred 
before the latter he may, in case of urgency, and 
Uf the decd appears lo tnvolve imprisonment or 
a graver penalty, preside at the first verifications 
and at the interrogation of the accused and 
witnesses, after which he will send the docu- 
ments to the competent J udge of Instruction, with 
his advice in his requests, if there is occasion. 
The officers of the Judicial Police may also, in 
case of urgency, make the verifications and 
interrogatorics, and must send the documents to 
the Government Commissary under whom they 
serve” (Art. 107). These provisions relate 
to the case of urgency, which is not provided for 
with us. What is borrowed from us is what is 
special to flagrant infractions (Art. 114 ef seq.). 
The difficulties to which Article 106 of our Code 
of Criminal Instruction has given rise are removed 
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its services, or being in the exercise of his duty, 
who shall surprise a person in an act of crime 
or flagrant delict of a kind involving imprison- 
nalty, must arrest the said 
person, or cause him to by arrested, without 
warrant or order for arrest.” 

The methodic spirit of the whole work is 
found in Article 123, in which the Government 
Commissary is shown the various actions that 
he may have to take when he has terminated his 
inquiries. The attributes of the Judge of In- 
struction are detailed with precision in Articles 
29 ef seg. The legislator takes care to describe 
to him explicitly his part and that of the Go- 
vernment Commissary’, by fixing the cases in 
which they act separately or in concert. 

One section (Arts. 133—155) is devoted to 
warrants. This is not a point in which the 
compilers of the Draft have made any conces- 
sions to the criticisms directed against our Code. 
We find our four warrants—to appear, to bring, 
hold, and to arrest ;¢ but the cases wherein they 
must be issued, the conditions to which they 
are subordinated, the effects which they produce, 
are determined in a more precise manner. For 
example, “ after ten days from the execution of 
a mandal de dépt, the Judge of Instruction must 
either change it into a mandat darrét or set the 
accused provisionally at liberty with or without 
bail.” Solitary confinement (for accused persons) 
is established. The conditions of its infliction 
are carefully explained ina special section (Arts. 
156 to 159); the power of the Judge of Instruc- 
tion is only limited by the necessity of making 2 
report, giving his reasons to the President of 
the Tribunal in case of its renewal, and by that 
of interrogating the accused at least twice in 
each period of ten days after which such solitary 
confinement, if it is not renewed, expires. 

In our Code of Criminal Instruction there are 
only scattered provisions for the proofs to be 
furnished before the different jurisdictions, rules 
of detail laid down in regard to divers cate- 
gories of infractions; and one has often some 
difficulty to decide whether what is said of one 
category should be extended to another. The 
compilers of the Draft have thought fit to devote 
one Section to proofs generally (Arts. 163 ef 
seq.): their system is that of conscience proofs 
(Art. 160). 


They employ, gencrally, such methods of 
investigation as are in use with us, without 
enfeebling them, and sometimes even streng- 
thening them, but leaving out all that is in- 
sidious and liable to abuse :—‘The Goverr- 
ment Commissary may always assist at the 
interrogation of the accused, and ask the Judge 
such questions as it may appear ‘to himself 
advantageous to put” (Art. 164). ‘‘The Judge 
may urge the accused to avow his guilt, to 
designate his co-authors and accomplices, and 
to make any such other declaration as he may 
think is in accordance with the truth; but he 
must not, in order to obtainconfessions, useeither 
threats or intimidation, either illusory promises 
or false allegations” (Art. 165). The accused 
may obtain a copy of his statements. 


The right of delegation is expressly extended 
to acts for which it is practised in fact, but 
contested in law, with ourselves. “In matters 
of small gravity, the Judge of Instruction may 
charge the Justice of the Peace, even within his 
circumscription, with visits to places and domi- 
ciliary investigations such as are above described * 
(Art. 18 3). Article 184 bestows on the Judze of 
Instruction In most ample terms the right of 
intercepting Ictters, despatches, etc., “ addressed 
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to the accused or other persons concermed in 
the instruction, or forwarded by them.” 

A remarkable provision is that which limits 
the number of witnesses :—‘‘ If the number of 
persons designated to be summoned (before 
the Judge of Instruction) exceed five in correc- 
tional, and ten in criminal, matters, whether on 
the side of the prosecution or the defence, 
the Judge may confine himself to summoning, 
first, the five or ten persons who have been first 
indicated to him or whom he may deem to be 
the best informed, with discretion to summon, 
afterward, a greater number, if he thinks it 
Beal for the discovery of the truth” [Art. 
185 (2)]. 

“If the witness refuses to take oath, he will 
be condemned, without appeal, to a fine of from 
five to twenty yen at the discretion of the Public 
Prosecutor ” (Art. 196). Article 197 enumerates 
those who are not required to take oath; and 
Article 191 those who are not allowed to do so. 
Article 201 punishes a refusal to explain in 
the same way as failure to appear, with a re- 
servation in favor of professional secrecy. 

matter of expert testimony is treated in 
& special ph. We observe that, accord- 
ing to Article 209 (2), ‘‘ women and foreigners 
may be appointed experts.” 

Instruction of flagrant Infractions (Art. 208 
ef seg.) is de resis on the same principle as with 
us ; but if the rament Commissary is informed 
earlier than the Judge of Instruction, he may, after 
having informed the latter and without waiting 
for him, proceed in whole or in part with 
such proceedings as are in the function of that 
magistrate (Art. 220), the same rights only 
devolve, in a less degree, upon subordinate 
officers of the Judiciary Police (Arts. 222 and 223). 


The Judge of Instruction may always order 
an accused person to be set, provisionally, at 
liberty, ‘‘ with the understanding that he must 
comply with every order to appear during the 
course of the instruction and to receive judg- 
ment if iin AM subject to asking for the 
conclusions of the Government Commissary, 
and subject also to the protest of the latter, 
when the accused is under a warrant of 
arrest (Art. 230) :— Liberation may always be 
subordinate to a bail guaranteeing the ap- 

arance of the accused, the amount to be fixed 

y order of the Judge according such liberty.” 
(Art. 232). We may remark here the exclusive 
employment of bail for the appearance of the 
accused (cf. Art. 234). 

In Section VI. the Code treats of the Closure 
of the Instruction. After having determined the 
unctions and obligations, both of the Judge of 
Instruction and the Government Commissary 
during the term of instruction, in such a way 
that the former retains all his independence, and 
the latter is never left ignorant of the process, 
the Draft indicates the five different orders that 
may be given, thus, order of incompetence, of non 
lieu, sending before a simple Police Court, send- 
ing before a Correctional Tribunal, and lastly, 
sending before the Criminal Court in state of 
accusation oe machinery of the Chamber of 
Accusation having been suppressed), the con- 
sequences of these orders, notably as regards 
individual liberty, and the question of contumacy. 


Chapter IV. is devoted to Alethods of Relief 


Jrom Acts of Instruction. The draft takes 
notice, first of all, of a class of acts including, 
(1) decisions rejecting a declinatory or an ex- 
ception of incompetence, (2) service of an 
order de dépot or darret contrary to law, (3) 
grant or refusal of provisional freedom when the 
Judge has not complied with the forms and con- 
ditions prescribed by law on this subject, (4) 
any other decision which may constitute an 
abuse of power. Protest is open to the accused 
as well as to the Public Prosecutor (Art. 258). 


It is the Tribunal which decides the point, in 
Council Chamber with three Judges at least 
(Art. 260), save an appeal which can only be 
received together with an appeal against the 
order for closing. A second class includes 
these Orders for Closing. They may be, in all 
cases, protested against by the Public Ministry 
(Art. 274), by the prosecutor in certain defined 
cases (Art. 275), and by the accused (Art. 276). 
Here also it is the province of the Council 
Chamber to decide. The orders of the Council 
Chamber, deciding on a protest, may themselves 
be appealed from in which case the higher 
Court has very extensive powers (Arts. 282, 
287, ef seg.). It will be seen that the accused 
is treated far more liberally in the Japanese 
Draft than by the French Code; and that the 
institution of the Council Chamber is invested 
with attributes whose object is to offer guaran- 
tees without fettering procedure. 

Articles 261 to 263 treat of the exception of 
“ conflicting jurisdiction” which may be taken 
by the Public Ministry, the accused, or the pro- 
secutor, when two Judges of Instruction, or one 
Judge of Instruction and a Tribunal may simul- 
taneously have taken up the same affair or 
kindred cases. The order of the Judge of 
Instruction can be protested aga‘ast: the con- 
flict may be stopped by the Council Chamber, 
when it has not been stayed by the Judge of 
Instruction himself; and it is only in case the 
exception has been carried to these two degrees 
that there is need to refer to the ruling of the 
Judges. 

Articles 264 to 273 contain very perfect pro- 
visions anent the causes for challenge of Judges 
of Instruction, Clerks of Court, and all officers 
of Courts of first Instance or of Appeal deciding 
upon recourse against an act of instruction. The 
same system, with the modifications which may 
be necessary in procedure, is applicable to 
Jurisdictions of Judgment. Thus, one of the 
gaps in our own criminal legislation, forcing us 
to apply the provisions of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, is filled. As for the Government 
Commissary, he cnly can challenge himself: he 
cannot be challenged. 


Book III. treats of 7 udgment on Infractions. 
Faithful in all respects to an excellent system, 
this Draft includes (in Articles 301 to 375) the 
provisions common to the three orders of juris- 
diction. There are many more than with us. 


In the very first Article oe the Book, Article 
301, we find a precaution n against a species 
of a irarinese The roll of the cases to be 
heard, for each day of audience shall be ar- 
ranged according to the order of their inscrip- 
tion in the registry of the Tribunal concerned.— 
Notwithstanding, the President of the Court may 
modify this order, whether of his own motion, to 
shorten preventive detentions, or on the demand 
of the parties, for weighty and justifiable causes.” 

The rights of the defence are recognized on 
the same principles as with us. The reserva- 
tions which the violence of the accused in the 
famous trials of 1830 to 1835 forced the legis- 
lator to introduce, will be found reproduced in 
Article 305. The necessity of suspending the 
debates when the accused is unable to attend 
by illness and when he is in a condition of 
mental alienation, is here recognized by formal 
text, that of Article 306. 

The attributes of the Presidents are nearly the 
same in all the jurisdictions. There is no dis- 
cretionary power proper to a Court of Criminal 
Justice. 

Acquittal is distinguished from ‘placing 
beyond prosecution” (mise hors de poursutte) 
which is pronounced in the following cases :— 
“ (1) if the deed incriminated is not punishable 
by the law; (2) if prescription from prosecution 
has been acquired; (3) if the infraction has 
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already been the subject of a judgment: (4) if 
the deed has been amnestied: (5) if the accused 
finds himself possessed of an absolvatory excuse 
allowed by the law; but always provided that 
the exception has not n already rejected 
during the instruction by the Court of Cassation” 
(Art. 366). 

Article 357, holding that “by the judgment 
which shall decide on a prosecution, the 
Tribunal shall decide at the same time on the 
civil suit brought by the party who feels him- 
self aggrieved, and upon the suit in indemnity 
by the accused,” makes no distinction according 
as the process terminates in condemnation, ac- 
quittal, or ‘‘placing beyond prosecution.” It 
effaces that distinction in our law which reserves 
for the Court of Assizes the faculty of deciding 
upon damages in all cases. 

Among other provisions favourable to the de- 
fence we will mention Article 363 :—“ The con- 
vict may be relieved from failure resultant upon 
the expiration of the adjournments fixed for his 
various remedies, if he proves that there has been 
for him or for his representative any hindrance 
resulting from force majeure or fortuitous cir- 
cumstance, without fault on his part or that of 
his representative. In this case recourse must 
be formulated within the term of legal delay 
beginning with the removal of the hindrance, by 
reason of a petition stating the motives with 
proofs in support.” The Public Minister has, it 
is true, the same right; but he will very rarely 
have to make use of it. The same spirit of 
liberal justice is apparent in Article 368, where 
it is said, without distinction between the juris- 
dictions, that, in case of contradictory sentences 
the President will apprise the condemned of the 
privilege which he enjoys to obtain, at his own 
expense, copy of or extract from the judgment, 
of such rights to appeal, or powers in cassation, 
as may belong to him; and of the period within 
which he can apply this remedy. 

some points of detail are foreseen by a legis- 
lator who has appeared late enough to profit by 
knowledge whereof experience has proved the 
importance, to appropriate whatever useful rules 
practice has spontaneously admitted, and to adopt 
and complete them. We cite Article 369, relating 
to the rectification of errors or omissions in 
minutes of judgments, and Articles 374 and 
following relating to the docket of cases kept by 
Clerks of Courts. 


is The Common Provis ia bets Laurel b sori 
hapters, containing Special Provisions for 
aires kinds of infractions. Each of these 
Chapters commences with an Article (376, 406, 
431) wherein the legislator enumerates, Wi 
his habitual care, the various methods of settling 
competent jurisdicticn: he does not wish his 
interpreters to be obliged to assemble scattered 
provisions, but presents a complete picture. 
The method of interrogating the prisoner both 
before the Criminal Court [Art. 465 (1 1)] and 
the other two Tribunals (Art. 383 and 414) 1s pre- 
scribed. The only difference is in what concerns 
the effect of aconfession. Before the two inferior 
jurisdictions, “ if there has been full avowal on 
the part of the prisoner there will be no occasion 
for the production of other proofs except in 
case the prosecuting party requires it, or the 
Court orders it of its own accord” (Art. 384). 
If there is only an imperfect confession 
other proofs are produced (Art. 385]. On the 
other hand “a confession, however full, by the 
accused does not absolve the Court” (criminal) 
‘and the Jury from proceeding to the full in- 
vestigation of the affair.” (Art. 465 (3)]. 
The procedure which ought to be followed in 
cases of default by the accused in simple Cor- 
rectional Police cases, offers some peculiarities 
worthy of remark. The processes-verbal or re- 
ports are read; but the witnesses for the pro- 
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secution are not heard unless the pursuing party 
desires it. The witnesses of the prosecutor are 
heard in support of his demand: the rebutting 
witnesses present are heard, if the Public Mini- 
ster, the Prosecutor, or the parties civilly re- 
eee equire it, or if the other side's wit- 
sponsible, req 
nesses have been heard. The Judge may also 
hear any witnesses of his own accord (Art. 389). 

Right to appeal from a simple Police sentence 
is accorded not only to the prisoner condemned 
to arréls (the mildest form of detention) but to 
the Public Ministry if the Court has not ordered 
the arré/s in conformity with its conclusions. 
In this case the right of the prosecution is 
strengthened by the Draft. Appeal is open, with 
us, ‘when fines, restitutions, and other civil re- 
parations exceed the sum of five francs in 
addition to the costs” (Art. 172, Code dinsir. 
crim.). The Draft leaves the fines on one side 
and adopts another principle. ‘ Appeal will be 
allowed on the part of the prosecutor, the pri- 
soner, and the persons civilly responsible 
respectively, on the subject of damages, when- 
ever the claim exceeds the scope of the civil 
competence of the Justice of the Peace in last 
resort.” Lastly, appeal is receivable, ‘‘on the 
part of all the parties to the cause, for incom- 
petence, abuse of power, and any violation of 
the penal law or of the form prescribed, on pain 
(if they do not succeed) of nullifying their 
interests” (Art. 396). An appeal, primarily 
limited to certain heads of judgment, may 
always, even at the hearing, extended to 
others; and, on the other hand, the respondent 
can always formulate. a counter appeal (Art. 
401). Finally, Article 403, which Article 415 
declares applicable in correctional matters, deter- 
mines the effects of the appeal according to the 
principles followed by our legislation, although 
they are not expressed in our Code. 

In Chapter III., On sentence for Crimes, we 
will remark Article 452, including the address 
that the President should make to teach Jurors 
their rights and their duties. It is a veritable 
treatise, very complete, on the matter; and the 
Draft takes the sage precaution of distributing 
printed exemplars among those who have heard 
it. True, it is only pronounced once, in the solemn 
audience where the Session list is definitely 
arranged. The Jurors take oath for the whole 
term of the Session at this sitting : they have to 
affix their seals to the written form of oath (Art. 
453): here we have a detail peculiar to Japan. 

We will mention Article 475, which deals 
with the summing up of the President, to 
whom it recommends the greatest impartiality : 
Article 484, holding that “‘ in the matter of pre- 
scription, the jury will only be interrogated if 
there is doubt or dispute as to the period at 
which the crime was committed ;” Article 486, 
determining the question, that may be asked as 
the result of the debates, independently of the 
questions relating to the indictment, as it is 
framed in the order or the warrant for sending : 
Article 508 which provides for the case in which 
the Court, after the verdict has been given, can 
send the Jury back to its Deliberative Cham- 
ber. According to Article 415, when the ac- 
cused is declared not guilty, it is the Court 
which pronounces his acquittal. The Chapter 
es with rules of Procedure for contumacy. 
which permits the Court “ to recognize, in favor 
of the accused, legal excuses or the existence of 
extenuating circumstances.” 

Book IV. treats of she Aliributes of the Court 
f Cassation; and the first Chapter, Of Ap- 
heal in Cassation. Article 533 enumerates the 
Causes which may open the way to Cassation: 
they are fifteen in number ; but Article 537 in- 

lcates the cases in which the different parties 
may avail themselves of one or other of them. 
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reach the unsuccessfu! petitioner. On the 


formed by the Procurator-General with the! other hand civil petition is permitted (Art. §77)- 


Court of Cassation either of his own accord or 
by order of the Minister of Justice ‘from judg- 
ments or orders carrying a condemnation not 
authorized by law, in regard to the facts re- 
cognized by the judgment, and which neither 
the person sentenced nor the Public Prosecutor 
with the Tribunal would have assailed within the 
prescribed delay” (Art. 540): against ‘‘judg- 
ments or orders, be they of acquittal, ‘ beyond 
the reach of prosecution ;’ or of lighter sentence 
than that which the law ordains, (1) if there 
has been corruption of Judges or Jurors; (2) if 
violence or grievous threats have been employed 
toward those persons; (3) if there have been 
false declarations in rebuttal, obtained by the 
same means, whether on the part of witnesses, 
experts, and interpreters, or of the public officers 
charged with the verifications ;” on condition 
that ‘“‘the accused has been condemned as 
author, instigator, or accomplice in the said acts 
of corruption, violence and threats ” (Art. 541) : 
finally when there is contrariety in the provisions 
of the same judgment or of two different judg- 
ments” (Art. 542). This appeal may be 
formulated at any period against decisions 
susceptible of protest or appeal, thus differ- 
ing from the ordinary appeal. In the case 
foreseen by Article 540, the Court itself, after 
having annulled the decision, applies the law: 
this is not so in the cases foreseen by Article 541, 
except if the sentence passed is too light in 
view of the facts established. Article 543 
regulates, with distinctions, the deduction of 
penalties privatory of liberty, already undergone 
on a sentence cancelled, from the new penalty 
inflicted. 

Cases of the non-receivability of appeal are 
limitatively determined, and are the subject of 
special and expeditious procedure (Arts. 552 
and 553). 

We have seen that the Court of Cassation de- 
cides without return, at least in certain cases, 
upon extraordinary appeal of the Procurator 
General. It should act in the same manner 
when it breaks a decision for false application 
of the law to deeds of which the accused has 
been found guilty (Art. 561): when a Court of 
Assize, after the Jury has returned a verdict of 
‘‘guilty,” has wrongly admitted an exception 
against the lawfulness of the prosecution, and 
pronounced the acquittal of the accused ; butifthe 
same method of cassation is proposed against 
the decision of a Correctional or simple Police 
Tribunal, the Court will quash the sentence and 
send back the affair to another Tnbunal of the 
same order (Art. 562). This idea of the Draft 
is clear, and commends itself without difficulty, 
whenever there is only question of applying the 
law : a sending back is then useless, the Court 
of Cassation pronounces. In simple and cor- 
rectional Police cases, an exception accepted 
against the propriety of prosecution has prevented 
searching examination: the case must be sent 
elsewhere. In a Criminal Court the Jury has 


pronounced for guilt, the examination of the facts | ~ 


is complete: and the question of receivability 
is the only one to decide. 

The decisions of the Court of Cassation have, 
from the first cassation, the force of chose 


nal to the Court to which a cause is sent back 
cannot, without being guilty of a denial of 
Justice, declare itself incompetent for the cause 
on which the Court of Cassation has decided, 
nor admit any exception against the receivability 
of a prosecution which may have been rejected 
by the said Court” (Art. 570). 

Article 573 prohibits protest against the decrees 
of the Court of Cassation, but establishes certain 
guarantees to insure that the legal explanations 
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Aremarkable provision is that of Article 575 :-— 


‘In all cases where cassation of a judgment or 
decree may occur, in virtue of Articles 532, 540, 


541, and 542, if the Court recognizes that there 
has been grave fault or serious negligence on the 
part of one or several known members of the 


Tribunal or Court, it can pronounce against 


them, at the request of its Procurator General, by 
warning, reprimand, or censure, according to the 


gravity of the case, without prejudice to more 


serious penalties, if occasion requires in the case 
of Article 541.—The Court has the same right, 
when, adjournments or term of appeal having 
expired and cassation having become impossible, 
the Procurator General submits to it documents or 
judgments, smirched with the same vice.” One 
sees that the Court of Cassation is invested with. 
immense power over all the magistracy. 

In Chapter II., On Appeal in Revision, 
we must signalize Article 582, which adds two 
cases to the three provided for by the French 
law: (1) If after a sentence for a Crime 
or Delict committed in a place and at a time 
determined it is afterwards proved by an authen- 
tic document, drafted at the same time and 
in another place, that the prisoner was present 
at the making of that document; and if, further, 
this place is so far from the site of the infraction 
that the prisoner could not in any probabili 
have been the author of the said infraction: (a) 
if one or several of the Judges or Jurors who have 
taken part in the judgment have been con- 
demned for corruption on the occasion of the 
affair in which sentence was passed, save the 
case in which such corruption may have been 
exercised by the prisoner himself. Let us con- 
gratulate ourselves that a similar provision did 
not appear necessary to the French legislator. 

Finally, Book V. treats of Zhe Execution 
of Judgment, Rehabilitation and Pardon. 

Ithough we have noticed in the scheme rather 
what differs from our legislation than what 
resembles it, we will signalize Article 628, 
which places penitentiary establishments under 
the control of the Minister of the Interior. Such 
is with ourselves the actual condition of mat- 
ters; and, as is known, it has been briskly 
attacked of late years. Article 629 adopts 
legislatively our useful institution of a judi- 
ciary cash-box. On the other hand Article 
625 is a proposal very proper to the Code. 
It confers right to petition for pardon or 
commutation of sentence on the Judges and 
Jurors who participated in the conviction, within 
three days, on the Government Commissary of 
the jurisdiction that condemned, and on the 
Governor of the penitentiary establishment where 
the penalty is being worked out, at any time. 
It also permits the Minister of Justice to recom- 
mend whenever he pleases, the prisoner for 
pardon to the Emperor; and it keeps perfect 
silence as to the convict himself. 








REVIE ii".* 


——————~»—_____. 

The book before us forms the second part of the 
first volume of a ee Se opus undertaken by Dr. 
A. J. C. Geerts, of the Imperial Japanese I.abora- 
tory, Yokohama. The first part was published in 
June, 1879. Dr. Geerts announces that the third 
and last portion of the first volume, dealing with 
what remains to be treated of in connection with 
minerals and inorganic substances, will be pub- 
lished with the least possibledelay. Many circum- 
stances, independent of the will of the author, have 
retarded the publication of the present instalment. 
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* Les Produits de la Nature Japemeise et Chinei.e, comprenant la 
dfnemination, Lhisteive et les applications aux arts, a Uindustrie, ala 
mecdecine, ctc., des substances qui deviwent des trois vegnes de la nature, 
et qui seat empleyes pur les Japenais ot les Chinois; par A. J. C. Geevts. 
Partie one te et wey He contenant la description des ming- 
Vaux et des substances qui derivent du vegne mincral. wl 
Vetohama, L. Lévy et S. Salabelle, = se hae 
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Doubtless, Dr. Geerts intends to issue an index 
with the whole work when completed. Meanwhile, 
we would suggest that the value of a compilation 
eminently technical, destined to be so comprchen- 
sive and useful as Dr. Geerts evidently proposes 
that his shall be, would be enhanced by the addition 
of an index with each number. Yet it is only fair 
to say that the arrangement of the contents is so 
well conceived, that the inconvenience entailed by 
the absence of such an aid to reference is reduced 
to a minimum. The typographical get-up of the 
book reflects much credit upon the publi-hers. 
Messrs. Lévy and Salabelle. 

This instalment is devoted, in its first seventy 

to the consideration of the lighter metals— 
>otassium, Sodium, Ammonium, Calcium, Barium 
and Strontium, Magnesium and Aluminium. The 
most esteemed of the salts of potassa is saltpctre, 
anciently known as the “Spirit of Ashes” com- 
monly described here as shoseki, or “‘ flux” for ore. 
It has several other more or less poetic appella- 
tions. In China a special license is required for 
its exploitation, the internal resources of the empire 
being insufficient for its needs. Hence large 
quantities are imported from Hindustan, Malacca, 
and Japan. Inthe last mentioned country, as in 
the neighboring empire, its use has heen miliar 
for many centuries. It is produced spontanevusly 
under the basements of houses, a fact whic 
validates the recent theory of nitratation pro- 
pounded by Messrs. Schloesing and Muntz, who 
attribute an oxidizing power to organized and 
living beings. Japan has more than enough 
saltpetre for her own requirements, and is in a 
condition to export it in some quantities. Other 
salts of potassa obtained in this empire are the 
as ps and carbonate—the latter being’ the 
inary potash of commerce, which might easily, 
the author thinks, be obtained in considerabie 
quantities by the ordinary processes, and some 
minor salts, employed, like most other substances 
mentioned in this book, in the charlatanry of the 
Chinese pharmacopcria. Of the salts of sodium, 
the chlomde (common salt) is, of course, the most 
regarded. It is principally prepared from sea 
water, and there are salt pans of large extent in 
Hiyogo, Nagato, Higo, Tosa, and Yehime. In 
iwo, province of Iwashiro, is a mountain lake, 
strongly impregnated with salt, whence large sup- 
plies are derived, Ums monaku Ama naradsu 
sh’te Michinoku no Yamaga shiwo kumu Oshiwo no 
sato. ‘Though there is neither sea nor diver, 
there are mountaineers who gather salt in the 
hamlet of Oshiwo.” Glauber’s salts, carbonate of 
soda, and many other mineral combinations of 
sodium, including borax, are extensively found in 
both countries, and enter largely into the prescrip- 
tions of old-style practitioners. Of calcium there 
are many local varieties, including the beautiful 
white marble of Yunnan, so largely employcd—a 
fact which the author omits to mention—in the 
but crumbling palaces in and around 
Pekin . The districts of Japan in which marble 
is produced, with descriptions of the various kinds 
of stone, are carefully tabulated. We observe 
quaint illustrations of limestone quarrics and lime- 
kilns as worked in Omi and Mino. 

Under the general heading of Silicates is alumina, 
including Kaolin, one of the most important, both 
from a domestic and artistic point of view, of 
Japan’s and China’s natural productions. Doctor 
Geerts derives the name from Kau-ling, a moun- 
tain situated about sixty miles East of the famous 

celain factories of King-tch-chin, Kiangsi, China. 
tis remarkable, however, that the material ex- 
tracted from this mountain is solid and hard and 
resembles rather a feldspathic formation than 
what we Europeans konw as Kaolin or China 
clay. Analyses of a certain number of the 
different pdtes used in Japan in the manufacture 
of porcelain have proved that the principal con- 
stituent is not pure Kaolin or Kaolinite, but 
rather a combination of many feldspathic rocks, 
richer in silex than in kaolin. The Ductor here per- 
tinently remarks that it would be more accurate to 
speak of rock or porcelain “stone” than porcelain 
“clay.” Mr. Salvetal has shown clearly that feldspar 
quartz claysand rocks in China are mixed in prepor- 
tions varving with the nature of the preduct ; and he 
has also proved that the porcelain of China is more 





those of Europe. Mr. Wiirtz has said that he dis- 
covered that, of eight samples of matter employed 
for porcelain in Arita only one had less than 744 
per cent. of silex, and concluded that Japanese 
porcelain is, in no degree, made of what we undcr- 
stand by porcelain clay. This statement, Dr. 
Geerts thinks is a little cxaggerated, because al- 
most all the porcelain pdtes in Japan are a mixture 
of pctro-silex (rock-stone or adinole in English) and 
Kaolin, in proportions varying according to the 
nature of the porcelain. From the analyses of 
Wartz, Atkinson, Berthier, and Salvétal, our author 
formulates the proposition that the Kaolins of 
Japan and China are somewhat richer in silex than 
those of France, the latter being nearly pure 
Kaolin. Yetin both of the castern countries the 
best methods of purifying, by washing, their clays 
are familiar to potters. The finest particles held 
in suspension, after separation from the sediment 
by decantation, are employed in the best porcelains. 
Apart from its employment in the arts, Kaolin 
is (of course) a factor in the Chinese materia 
medica. Mixed with comphor it is presented 
by the faculty in cases of burns and for tooth 
powder, recipes which, if we mistake not, are not 
unfamiliar to the old wives of the West. Washed 
Kaolin is sold in China in the form of bricks. 
The Japanese article is made up in squares of 
some three decimeters (about one foot) tn length 
by six decimeters (two feet) deep. The value of 
all the porcelains manufactured in Japan is es- 
timated by the government at about $3,000,000 
annually. The various earths of China and Japan 
are carefully described principally, it seems, in view 
of their quaint application by medical charlatans. 
Thus, we have “the earth from below the thres- 
hold,” which, steeped in warm wine, is good for 
ladies after child-birth: ‘earth from the yard” 
excellent in allaying bubonic swelling: ‘earth 
collected from old shoc-soles,”’ infallible in the case 
of a traveller rendered sick by change of drinking 
water, and so on, absolutcly ad ee 
Passing over other silicates, felspars, garnets, 
micas, and serpentines—we come to the scction 
treating of precious stones, whercin is included, for 
obvious reasons, a serpentine which in Japan, 
and more espccially in China, is deemed prectous, 
the “‘ Jade” to wit. This poetic stone is symbolic 
of the five virtues with their concomitant actions 
and attributes. It is benevolent, modest, valiant, 
just, and polite ; (1) because it is as transparent as 
a cordial and beneficent person: (2) when it is 
uncut and unpolished it hides its beauty as a 
modest man conceals the goodness of his heart : 
(3) it will break rather than bend or humiliate it- 
self, even as does the gallant and courageous man: 
(5) the pure and enduring sound which it gives 
out when it is struck resembles the wisdom of a 
well balanced soul. All the sages and pocts of 
China nave chaunted its exccllences and compared 
human virtues to them. Dr. Geertz enumerates 
fourteen classes of the stone, a category which, as 
he admits, is far from complcte. The derivation 
of the Europcan word, which has an unpleasant 
significance, apart from any context of the 
tic and medicinal fame of the mineral, to an 
english ear, is ascribed to the Spanish word 
hijada (the reins), owing to the fact that the 
Mexicans of three or four centuries ago, be- 
lieving in its therapeutic and preventive quali- 
tics, used to carry specimens of it slung as 
amulets round their loins. Here we find 
an almost identical superstition observed in 
very different latitudes by Cortes and Marco 
Polo. Oriental Jade, according to Dr. Gcerts’ 
comparison of several analyses, contains from 58 
to §9 per cent. of silex: its other principal con- 
stituents being magnesia (22 to 27 per cent.), lime 
(about 12 per cent.), with alumina, some oxides, 
otash and water in comparatively small traces. 
Phe gem (for so, with its local value, it may 
justly be called) though largely esteemed is not 
apparently much found in Japan. Jadeite dilfers 
from jade‘in that it contains a large percentage 
(22 to 24) of alumina, and 12 per cent. of soda. 
In other words jadecite is a double silicate of 
alumina and soda, while jade is a doubie silicate 
of lime and magnesia. 
Coral, although not a mineral properly so caitcd, 
ts included under the heading of “ precicus stones,” 


silicious than that of Sévres and Europe generally. | because it is the gem, when cut and polished, 
So of Japan, whose pdtes and porcelains are, as aj par excellence, of Japanese ladies, and tanks in 
rule, rich in silex, and contain less alumina than do'the Hon 20 Ko mokn immediately next in order to 
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the jade. Coral ts one of those seven Precious 
Buddhist gems which together form the treasures 
of Paradise. Here, as usual, we tind preparations 
of powdered coral largely prescribed in old style 
medicine, while, as was analogous in ancient Roman 
custom, the branches are a favorite amulet. ‘Ihe 
laces of coral production in Japan are Sado {s- 
and, Tosa (the main producing district) Kii in 
Kamano, and, still nearer, Yenoshima, where, as 
is fairly well known, the material is of very inferior 
quality. Ovher gems including crystals, are 
mentioned, with emeralds and sapphires, which 
latter, though much regarded, are not indigenous 
but imported. No mention is made of the diamond 


a sid 
he remaining four hundred pages of our au- 
thor’s work on the products of these regions are 
devoted to a description of such heavy metals as 
iron, Manganese, Chrome, Cobalt, Zinc, Tin, 
ead, Antimony, and Copper, the longer descrip- 
tions being accorded, naturally, to Iron, Copper, 
and Lead. In treating of all these metals the 
author displays remarkable industry in his classi- 
fications, his studies and personal observations, 
and his arrangement of the work of his prede- 
cessors. He gives admirable descriptions of the 
various methods employed in mining operation, 
and lists of the localities where the metals are 
to be found, with some half dozen illustrations of 
rocesses of manipulation in smithies and foundries. 
r. Geerts’ work is evidently encyclopedic in the 
scope of its author’s intention. We trust that he 
will have the Sppseunity and lefsure to bring it 
to a happy completion, adding an exhaustive and 


valuable series of references to the present meagre | 


scientific or student’s library on Japanese and 
Chinese productions. ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
aense responsible for the sentiments of opinions of our 
aphid phe oclnigy for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 

the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


To THe Epitor oF Tne “ JAPAN Matv.” 

Str,—The currency of Japan and the means and 
methods wherewith to remedy the existing evils 
which seem to environ the financial situation of the 
Empire, being a subject of the most vital impor- 
tance, the Fapan Mail is doing good service by 
opening its columns to an extended discussion of 
the matter. It is well that there is at least one 
newspaper in Japan that can afford to give to its 
readers the arguments of those with whom the 
editor may differ most essentially. The wealth of 
all the wisdom and experience in the world is not 
concentrated in the brain of any one individual, 
consequently there may be some good evolved in 
a free interchange of opinion on this momentous 
subject of currency needs and adjustments. In my 
letter, discussing the proposition of the native press 
to contract a foreign loan of $50,000,000 in silver 
for the purpose of retiring the Kinsafss« money now 
in circulation, | had no thought of advocating a 
gold standard for Japan. Not atall. The sugges- 
tions in that regard were only in the way of badi- 
nage, intending that the inference should be seen 
by the reader, that the substitution of another 
Huctuating currency in the exchange markets of 
the world was not a complete panacea for the evil 
that was deplored in regard to the Kinsatsu. What 
[ thought to make apparent was that there is no 
dzmand for the substitution of any other money 
forthe Avusatsn. Your correspondent, “TLW.," in 
your issuc of the 14th scems to have fallen into the 
same error the Mail did, in attributing to me an 
advocacy of a gold standard. [I must have written 
very obscurely to have failed in my intention of ad- 
vocating the retention of the Avtusafsu as the cur- 
rency of the people. ‘The line of argument held by 
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«T. W.,” if carried to its logical conclusion, runs on 
all fours with my conceptions of the needs of Japan 
as they are manifest to-day. [claim that Ata- 
sats is the money that the Government should 
give the people, and that Japan has no more need 
of a silver currency than she has need for an ab- 
solutely gold standard and gold money. The argu- 
ment is that silver, since it is ostracised as a legal 
tender money in Europe and thereby chcapened, 
is the currency for Japan, or, to quote “ ‘T.W.,”— 
«¢ What I wish to impress upon your readers is that a 
currency of silver, or of notes convertible into silver, 
js just now the very best currency this country could 
have.” The argument is all in favor of silver because 
it is cheap money,—and the argument is a good 
one. Silver, cheap as it is, cannot be utilized by 
the Government of Japan as a currency for its 
people and for its own disbursements in its do- 
mestic affairs for years to come without it is 
procured at a large cost. Fifty millions, added to 
the twenty millions in the coffers of the Govern- 
ment, if used to displace the volume of paper 
to the extent of seventy millions, would leave the 
country such a wreck of financial ruin that the 
present state of affairs would be prosperity in com- 
parison. The Kinsatsu is just the currency for 
Japan to-day and for all time ; let Silver and Gold 
take such place as the commercial needs of foreign 
merchants may demand for them—but for the 
general requirements of the 35,000,000 of popula- 
tion of the Empire the Xinsatse is the most desis- 
able, for the reason that it can be procured in 
quantities sufficient to develop the industries and 
energies of the mass of the people, while it is 
without the grane of possibility to procure sufficient 
coin money, even of silver, except at a cost so 
Fuinous as to render it impracticable of consum- 
mation. The great demand, financially, is more 
money. The paltry sum that there is now in the 
channels of circulation is insufficient to lubricate 
the wheels of enterprise in any one direction. And 
when it is remembered that the appreciation of the 
Kinsatsu from an average of 165 to 127 has 
whelmed the land in woe, it is strange that it can 
be seriously advocated that a rapid appreciation 
from 127 to 100 shall take place. The majority 
of all people are of the debtor class, and 
when they are crowded to the wall, the fabric of 
financial and national prosperity is shaken from 
turret to foundation stone. The cheap money of 
the United States, ground out by Salmon P. 
Chase, from the money mill of the United States 
Treasury, was as potent in the grand problem of 
saving the Republic to freedom and humanity as 
if there had been stores of gold behind it. ‘The 
green-back of the United States was fiat money, 
irredeemable upon its face,—so is the Kinsatsu of 
Japan. During the suspension of specie payment 
on the part of the United States Treasury, and 
when gold and silver coins were only seen in 
brokers windows as merchandise for sale, all the 
varied industries of the land were amazingly deve- 
loped. The energies of the Government were 
taxed to the uttermost and the enterprise of the 
people was given full play; cheap money coursed 
through thousands of channels; the trade and 
manufactures of the land were opencd up; cheap 
money gave an impetus to the development of great 
interests which were consummated and which, five 
years previously, had been declared impracticable 
because there was not money enough in the United 
States to prosecute them to a successful termination; 
cheap Money gave to the world the Central Pacific 
and Union Pacific Railroads; cheap money 
saved the Union and left the regenerated 
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country the richest nation on the face of the 
earth, 


It was, then, with a sense of real refreshment 


It is within the province of the Ain-| that, faintly glimmering among the usual mass of 


sats to elevate the condition of Japan to the| clippings from old British or American newspapers 
level of the most prosperous nations of the earth, if | (often uncredited), detailed accounts of the perform- 


the Government will only place enough of them 
among the people. While the Government of the 
United States was spending at the rate of three 
million of her green-backs daily she was piling up 
wealth for those who came aftcr. I have in my 
pocket one of these green-back notes, which to-day 
is worth 10 per cent. premium in Japan over the 
silver dollars of the Empire, and I have seen 
this same kind of money worth only forty-five 
cents in silver. The history of the United States 
green-back note is better than all the theories 
any man can put forth. Facts are better than 
words at all times. Your correspondent, “T.W.,” 
seems to be under the impression that Gold is the 
standard money of the United States to the ex- 
clusion of Silver. Under the Administration of 
President Hayes the remonetization of Silver was 
effected ; and to-day the Green-back, Silver dollar 
and Gold, are legal tenders for any and all sums. 
The gloom and disaster that darken the present 
and casts their baneful shadows far into the future 
might be made to give way to the rosy tints of 
jubilant prosperity if the Government would pro- 
mulgate the fact that, in the immediate future, it 
would inaugurate an expenditure of funds for the 
improvement of the country, in road building 
especially, that would give opportunity for labor 
to employ itself at remunerative wages. Three 
hundred millions of paper would not be an excessive 
volume of currency for Japan; with that amount 
the possibilities of the Empire would take shape, 
and the world would witness such an advance 
on the part of this people as the past twenty years 
have failed to demonstrate. A country not bur- 
thened with foreign debt or embroiled in war ts 
independent of the world besides, and as the 
people have loyalty and faith toward the govern- 
ment, it can establish fiat money, for its own 
needs and purposes, that shall answer all the 
requirements of Gold or Silver. The Ainsatsu, 
bearing the broad scal of the Empire, should be 
as good for Japan as is the gold sovereign bearing 
the stamp of the Empress of India and Qucen of 
Great Britain; or the double eagle of the United 
States bearing the impress of the Goddess of 
Liberty. Had gambling in Kinsatsu by the ex- 
change boards of the country never been allowed, 
this question of a substitution of Silver in place 
thereof never would have had standing room. The 
strong hand of the Government should have 
throttled these institutions long ere it did. More 
currency, and no gambling in it, is the moto for 
the future. 
X. 
Yokohama, June 14th, 18383. 


YOKOHAMA JOURNALISM. 


To tue Enttor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 

S1r,—There is a pebble occasionally found in 
Ceylon, and commonly called ‘ Cat’s Eye,” which 
Dana classifies as mere ordinary Quartz holding 
some fibres of Asbestos so placed as to refract 
light and give to the stone a dim luminosity. It is 
so rare that it has some value among gems, and 
curious people have been known to pay high prices 
for fine specimens of it, though it possesses neither 
beauty nor brilliancy. 

A similar kind of value attaches to an Editorial 
in the Fapan Herald. Its light is by no means 
bright, but its rarity renders it interesting. 


gle 


ances of our local cricketers, elaborate notices of 

sporting events in every quarter of the globe, ex- 

tended reports of the arraignment of tipsy sailors 
before the patient Assistant Judge of Her Majesty’s 

Consular Court, and other like “items,” I found 

in this evening's paper a remarkable expression of 

the Editorial Wisdom on financial questions. 

Some of us here in Yokohama, who feel that our 
affairs are touched at many points by the currency 
irregularities which now prevail in this country and 
abroad, and who desire to bring to our business an 
intclligent apprehension of the subtle and powerful 
influences thus affecting it, are simple enough to 
imagine that some careful occasional discussion of 
the subject in print may prove uscful, not only to 
ourselves but to our neighbours. 

It appears however, according to our local Solo- 
mon, that, in this notion, we are quite irrational. 
He assures us that his readers, at all events, care 
far more about the date when a coming steamer is 
likely to arrive (query, for betting purposes ?) than 
about any such paltry matters as Finance or Cur- 
rency, and that articles or communications on 
these subjects are not only not amusing but posi- 
tively repulsive. 

If the Herald’s readers resemble its editor this 
opinion may be entirely just. For it is easy to be- 
lieve that any one who can enjoy a daily dose of 
stale extracts, and cheerfully pay for the same at 
the rate of $30 per annum (if in advance, but with 
20 per cent. extra if in arrear) would no more re- 
lish matter of the kind in question than the good 
folk of Berlin did fresh oysters when their railway 
first brought them the mollusc in that unusual 
condition. But are the readers of the Herald 
only of this calibre? The editor ought to know. 
Yet I would fain think he does some of them 
an injustice in so classing them, and that, if he 
would deign to bend his Mentoric mind, or to 
open his costly columns, to something with more 
flavor than the pap he ordinarily administers, his 
paper would be more acceptable, and would give 
people in other countries, who may happen to read 
it, a better idea of the prevalent topics and tone of 
this community than it at present conveys. It is 
not, I think, quite generous of him to represent us 
all as wholly absorbed in “events” of the kind he 
most loves to chronicle, and quite indifferent to 
anything bigger. It strikes me that this is pre- 
suming rather heavily on the good-nature which 
sustains, in this poor place, one of the dearest, 
though one of the dreariest, journals in the world, 
mainly because it is “the oldest newspaper in 
Japan.”—Your truly, 

W. 

July rgth, 1881. 

(If those who have been kind enough to discuss in our 
columns the vital subject of Japanese currency, think 
it worth their while to notice criticism such as that 
which has evoked this letter, we, who have been 
indirectly the means of exposing them to imper- 
tinence, cannot in fairness decline to publish their 
remonstrances. We do so, however, with extreme 
reluctance and in violation of a rule which has 
forbidden the insertion of many similar communica- 
tions.—Ep. $. MM.) 
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HIS EXCELLENCY¥ THE LATE IWA- 
KURA TOMOYOSHI. 
———_—_@—__——_— 

We extract from the columns of the Yapan 
Afail of August 2oth, 1880, the following 
biographical notice of His Excellency Iwakura 
Tomoyoshi :— 

The subject of this sketch is the son of Iwakura 
Tomoyoshi, and has ever enjoyed the utation of 
being the possessor of great ability, in addition to his 
undoubted gifts as a most eloquent speaker. While 
yet a youth, Iwakura was appointed one of the chamber. 

ins attached to be Emperor Komei Tenno, the father 
of the reigning Sovereign, an office which he fulfilled to 
the satisfaction of his superiors. 

In the fifth year of Ansei (1858) Hotta, a member of 
the Gorojix, or Council of State, visited Kiyoto asa 
representative of the Shogunate Government, and re- 
quested permission from the Em to conclude 
treaties with Foreign Powers which would have the 
effect of throwing open the country to intercourse with 
the western strangers. Iwakura, who naturally shared 
in the detestation then felt by the Court party for the 
intruders, opposed the proposition with all his er, 
and eagerly accepted the su ion, made the 
Envoy, that the Imperial and S he eee parties should 
unite their forces for the pu of expelling foreigners. 
However, in consequence of the marriage of Her Im- 
perial Highness, the Princess Kazumiya (younger sister 
of Komei Tenno) with the seigning S n, Toku- 
gawa lyemachi, in 1861, the design came to nothing, 
and the principal movers were banished from the Court. 
Ia token of his regret for the he had taken, Iwa- 
kura, when in exile, shaved his head and remained in 
strict seclusion at his residence at Iwakura Mura. 

At this time His Excellency was ly looked 
upon as a supporter of the Bakufu Government and 
therefore avoided by the adherents of the Court Rarty. 
Notwithstanding this, several influential persons knew 
the real aims of Iwakura, and formed a means of com- 
munication between him and Saigo Takamori, Okubo, 
Kido, and other prominent leaders of the southern 
confederacy to restore the lustre of the Imperial throne 
be the overthrow of the Shogunate, This connection 

Iwakura with the Court party was altogether un- 
known to the Bakufu officials, and it wast ore a 
general surprise when, on the Restoration being ac- 
complished, he was openly recognized as one of the 
chieh leaders of the movement. Imperial gratitude 
recalled His Excellency to Court, where he was ap- 

inted Sanyo, Councillor, Vice-Administrator, and 

ice- Prime Minister, besides receiving other substantial 
marks of favour. All these offices he shortly after 
resigned, and retired into private life. 

In the second of Meiji (1869) Iwakura was 
again called into the counsels of the Empire and ap- 
pointed Dainagon, receiving at the same time an 

ual pension of 5,000 koku of rice, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his eminent services. 

His Excellency was then sent on a special mission to 


Satsuma and Choshiu, where he succeeded in persuad- Branch 


ing Prince Shimadzu and Prince Moori, to return with 
him to Tokio. 

Ia 1871, lwakura was appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and was accorded the unprecedented honour of 
a visit from the Emperor in . His Majesty is 

ed to have addressed him on the occasion in the 
following terms :—"‘ Ever since the restoration of Our 
Imperial authority to the pristine splendour of Our 
ancestors, you have laboured earnestly and success- 
fully, day and night, in the administration of the 
affairs of Our kingdom. You have no toil and 
known no fatigue in Our service, and it is to you, under 
the favour of the Gods, that We owe the flourishing 
condition of Our kingdom. As a special mark of Our 
favoar, We have departed from the usual etiquette ard 
have visited you in person, to thank you for your 
service.” 

Shortly after this unparalleled token of Imperial 
favour, this Excellency was appointed U-daijin and 
visited Europe aud America in the capacity of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Government at Washington, and the various Courts of 


Europe. 

Returning in 1872, his mission having proved suc 
cessful, [wakura found the Cabinet engaged in debating 
the question of invading Corea. His Excellency saw 


that financial ruin must inevitably result from a decla- 
ration of war, and opposed the project with all his 
influence. His Excellency Sanjo was at the time in 
ill-health and the Emperor sought advice in the diffi- 
culty from Iwakura. The result may be easily 
imagined. The war-cloud dispersed, and by skillful 
negotiation Japan obtained from Corea all the conces- 
sions desirable. The position taken by His Excellency 
in the Corean and other qQuestions—notably that of the 


Samurai pensions—taised against him a host of 
enemies, and on the 14th of January, 1873, a desperate 
attempt was made to assassinate him by nine ronins 
—eight from Tosa and one from Satsuma. Returning 
in the evening from an interview with the Emperor, 
His Excellency's carriage was stopped outside the 
castle moat, close to the gates of the Akasaka Palace. 
Instantly the coachman and betto were cut down, and 
the body of the vehicle pierced with sword and spear 
thrust. Wounded, but fortunately for the future of the 


Empire onl slightly, Iwakura leaped into the moat 
and esca under cover of the friendly darkness. In 
a few days His Excellency was able to attend to his 


official duties, and also plead for mercy to be extended 
towards his would-be assassins. In commemoration of 
this narrow escape the Em conferred upon Iwakura 
the Japanese Order of the junior first rank. 

In 1876, His Excellency accompanied the Emperor 
on his progress tarough the northern provinces, and sub- 
sequently to Kiyoto, where he remained in attendance 
upon the Sovereign during the Satsuma rebellion, acting 
as his most trusted councillor while that grave crisis was 

ding. Peace being restored to the troubled land, 
wakura received the decoration of the Rising Sun of 
the first class. 

After the cold-blooded assassination of Okubo Toshi- 
michi in 1878, His Excellency Iwakura became the 
most influential member of the Cabinet. 








EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF 
THE BANKING BUREAU. 


ae reer 

We have to acknowledge the receipt from Mr. 
Kato, President of the Banking Bureau, of the 
third annual report of that office for the period 
from the rst July of the 13th year of Meiji (1880) 
to the goth June of the 14th year of Meiji (1881). 
It consists of some three hundred and fifty-one 
pages and is very neatly printed and bound. The 
work has lost much of its value on account of the 
delay in its publication, the information conveyed 
there in being two years old. We proceed, how- 
ever, to translate the most interesting part of it as 


follows :— 
GaengraL Remarks. 


Prior to reporting upon the nature of the 
transactions carried on for the period under review 
by the various national banks, it seems necessary 
to publish a statistical account of them which is as 


follows :— 
].—Numseg or Banks. 


vex. 


3,000,000 


Sraeciat Reserve Funp. 


National Banks .............ccccecsecseceenes 
Specse: Bake iis) cscsaceasviestiesasswanscuens 


VI.—Bawnkx Notes anp Specisg Nores. 
VER. 


nominal issue ............ 396,880 

Bank notes { actual issue ............... pt eae 
Speci : nominal issue ............ 1,500,000 
Perks one { actual issue ............... 302,920 
Total Nominal issue ..................sceees 35,896,830 
Total Actual issue .............ccsesceseeeees 34,088,053 


V.—Mowner anp Pustic Loan Bonps tn Pos- 


SESSION OF THE BANKS. 
Nattonat Bangs. Sesciz Baxg. 
VEN. VEN. 


Gold cicicicyerestestssteens 988,191 500,000 
SUVGE sscsazecessccscseacee 902,045 435,655 
COBDER asssiexecstavesscses 206,706 3 
Paper money ............ 9,634,270 450,325 
Bank notes ..........0008 1,199,009 21,537 
Public Loan-bonds...... 65,322,937 1,030,650 
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VI.—Business Items or THE Banks. 
Nationat Bangs.  Sracte Bax. 


VEX. VEN, 
Investments........+-.05+. 942,963,828 55,368, 
Government Deposits... 107,460,729 ry ee 
Public Deposits ......... 239,632,496 17,284,621 
Bills of exchange......... 13,139,865 2,245,600 
Loans to the Govern- er 
MENE 2.0... cece eee eens 5021, 103 =: 
Loans to the public...... 162,138,466 10,449,482 
Advances to the Go- 866 
vernment ............ 321944, 1,810,000 
Advances to the public 68,387,826 385,456 
Bills discounted ......... 20,947,189 454,241 
Advances on goods...... 14,057,724 1,203,282 
Bills collected ............ 2,677,012 234.123 
Sale and purchase of 13,066, 96 
Public -bonds. 3,000,901 
VII.—Prorirs. 
Nationwat Baxas. Sparcie Bax. 
YEN. vax. 
Gross profits............... 11,044,867 380,672 
Expenses and losses.... 4,106,966 60,123 
Net profit.................. 6,937,901 320,509 
Dividends.................. 5,08 3,677 147,901 


Of the above items, the 1st to the 5th were made 
up to the end of 1880. But the 6th and others fol- 
lowing itare twelve months old. According to the 
report, there is a decrease of two in the number of 
the banks as compared with previous years, this is 
due to the amalgamation of two banks with others. 
As regards the capital, there is an increase of yen 
1,100,000 as compared with that of the previous year, 
which was yen 4,211.000. This is due to the number 
of shares having been angumented. The total 
amount of the bank and specie notes aggregate yen 
35,896,880. This sum shows no difference; but there 
is a decrease of more than yen 300,000 in the amount 
of the actual issue, a decrease which is traceable to 
the reduction of paper money, and the falling off 
in the demand for silver, owing to the decline 
of trade. During the year, the various sums of 
money employed by the National Banks and 
Specie Bank in financial operations, amounted to 
yen 998,331,836. This is nearly twenty-one times 
as much as the aggregate capital of the banks 
and shows an increase of yer 214,000,000 as 
compared with previous years. This, divided 
according to the number of days, say three hun- 
dred days a year, gives an average of more than 
yer 3,320,000 per day. This cannot but be called 
prosperous. The manner in which this large sum 
of money was employed can be found in the items 
under Section VI. as enumerated above. De- 
posits and bills of exchange added together, show 
an excess of more than eight times the capital ; 
loans and remittances three times; advances 
twice; discounting bills, fifty per cent., advances 
on goods nearly thirty per cent., and transactions 
in public loan bonds, more than twenty per cent. 
The collecting of bills shows a very insignificant 
increase, yet it nearly amounts to yen 3,000,000. 
Thus, it appears that the great advantage of bank- 
ing operations or the economical appliance of 
moncy is making itself felt in every quarter. The 
business transacted by the banks under the afore- 
said headings, amounts to more than yen 
715,000,000. As the prosperity or otherwise of 
the banks cannot be ascertained by the report for 
one year only, it is necessary to compare it with 
the reports for other years. A comparison 
shows that in 1880 the fixed and temporary 
deposits were yer 7,520,000 and yen 143,730,000 
respectively, whereas in the present year (1581) 
the former shows a decrease of morc than 
yen 1,210,000 and the latter, an increase of 
more than yen 29,000,000. As regards bills of 
exchange, the decrease is more than yen 7,830,000 
against yen 21,960,000 last year. ‘here is, how- 
ever, an increase of yen 7,280,000 in the special 
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contract deposits, which together with the fixed] TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE «135th year of Meiji (1882). But it is nevertheless 


deposits amounts to more than vei 33,230,000, In 
the year under review the total inercase in the de- 
posits of the public was upwards of yen 17,000,000. 
The reason why the fixed deposits decreased while 
the temporary deposits increased, is that the people 
find much more convenience in the temporary 
deposit system, and do not like to invest money at a 
low rate of interest while it can be more lucratively 
employed. ‘The decrease in the bills of ex- 
change is traceable to the enactment of the 
regulations for the control of this business in 
October, 1879, which curtailed their circulating 
capacity. The special contract deposits are the funds 
for the maintenance of schools and for municipal 
purposes, etc., which are nowadays deposited in the 
banks. ‘The money borrowed from other banks 
is often placed under this heading, hence the 
cause of a steady increase in that item. As regards 
loans, the increase is more than yen 31,010,000 
This shows the development of the banking busi- 
ness and the brisk demand for money. The com- 
mercial prosperity of the nation depends upon the 
amount of the products, and banking business is 
so closely connected with it, that the decline of 
commerce means a corresponding decline in the 
business of the banks. As this country abounds 
with natural products, the markets are usually 
more active in Autumn, for by that time the har- 
vests are scnt into the towns for sale. Therefore, 
the demand for money is always brisk in the second 
half of the year, whilst the contrary is the case in 
the first half. To ascertain the prosperity or other- 
wise of the banks, it is essential first to note the 
condition of the money market. In the second half 
of 1880, the money market was very tight. This was 
due to the excessive rise in the value of silver. In 
the months of January and February, 1880, it rose 
from thirty to forty per cent.; and in May reached 
upwards of fifty-four per cent. The Minister of 
Finance then suspended transactions on the Bourse; 
but his efforts were not as successful as were anti- 
cipated. In the month of September it rose as 
high as seventy-eight per cent. As silver rose 
in value, the paper currency depreciated, causing 
arise in the price of commodities. The farmers 
sold their crops at this favorable opportunity : there- 
fore their purchasing power was greatly augmented, 
znd traders were obliged to steadily increase their 
stocks to meet the pressing demand. The scarcity 
of money was severely felt throughout the country 
and the rates of interest were exorbitant. In Kobe 
and Osaka, the slightest fluctuation produces 
a great effect in the market, sometimes the 
merchants are in the possession of a large 
amount of silver when they want paper cur- 
rency; on other occasions they are compelled to 
receive paper money when they want silver. Thus, 
the irregular supply of the currency, both paper and 


metallic, causes great inconvenience to those con- 
cerned in trade. It is a matter of frequent occur- 
rence that the daily interest ranges from ten sex 
to fifteen sen per 100 yen, but the people willingly 
pay it. In such times, the banks are heavily drawn 
upon and loans are eargerly sought for. In con- 
Sequence, there is not much money left in the banks 
and they are compelled to refrain from making loans 
for long periods, and obliged to employ their inoney 
in such a manner as to secure spcedy repayment. 
In the first half of 1831 a reaction ensued, 
and asthe silver currency depreciated, there was 
4 Corresponding fall in the value of commodities. 
The banking business for the year under review 
was limited, but, on the whole, it manifests a marked 
‘mprovement as compared with the preceding year. 
‘hus, discount and advances on goods show an 
increase of more than yen 40,600,000. The profit 
'§ 15 per cent. on the capital; and dividends 
Average 13 per cent, 


— 
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JOURNALS. 
———__¢@—_____. 
ON THE TAXATION OF RICE AND 


STOCK BROKERS. | 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo). 


With regard to the proclamation of regulations 
for the levy of taxes upon saké, tobacco, patent 
medicines, Rice and Stock Exchanges, some of our 
contemporaries have asserted that the taxation of 
members of the Bourse must be regarded as a mea- 
sure specially intended to prevent speculation on the 
part of brokers. Such an assertion, however, must 
be condemned as a display of ignorance of the 
leyitimate functions of the Riceand Stock exchanges. 
The prime object of taxing these establishments no 
doubt is to provide a revenue, just as is the case with 
saké, tobacco, and patent medicines. We may then 
reasonably declare that the Government ought to 
adopt the simplest methods of attaining its ends so 
that the people may as easily as possible perform its 
duties of tax-paying. Some time ago we raised 
the question whether it would not be impossible 
for the Government effectually to levy a tax upon 
the Bourse, we urged the necessity of reducing the 
impost upon the brokers to 1-500, 1-1000, or even 
1-2000 (per cent). In order to show that it is very 
easy for the Government to obtain a million ora 
million and a half yen by adequate taxation, we 
investigated practically the amount of transactions 
actually carried on in the various exchanges of the 
Empire, and determined the rate of contribution 
which they are able to make, for the maintenance 
of the functionaries who are responsible for the 
management of taxation. 1t must be remembered, 
further, that the reason why we have made such a 
special investigation is because we desired to show 
the propriety of increasing the taxes upon Rice and 
Stock Exchanges, in spite of those who entertain 
the opposite view, and because we wish that our 
Government should not fail to obtain its ends, and 
to supply its treasury. 


The financial estimates issued by the Privy 
Council for the 16th year of Meiji show the revenue 
to be yen 75,606,059, which gives an interease of yen 
8,791,936 as compared with the previous fiscal year. 
The principal cause of this augmentation is the 
proposed extension of the Army and Navy as well 
as improvement in our internal administration, both 
of which require a considerable amount of expen- 
diture. A new method of taxation is enforced, and 
the former rate of taxes is increased. The most 
important augmentations were those provided in 
Proclamations, Nos. 51, 65, 61, and 63 issued in the 
15th year of Meiji (1882), defining the taxes to be 
levied on saké, tobacco, patent medicines, and Rice 
and Stock Brokers. These assessments on saké, 
tobacco, and brokerage have increased the revenue 
by yen 7,800,000. Moreover, postage stamps and 
railway traffic under the superintendence of the 
Public Works Department have realized more than 
yen 2,710,000. Accordingly, although there is a 
decrease of yes 2,350,000 in the profits derived from 
mining enterprises conducted by the same Depart- 
ment and in the taxes levied on the productions of 
Hokkaido, precise calculation shows the whole re- 
venuc to be augmented by yeu 8,791,937. As regards 
the tax on companies, a diminution of more than 

yen 77,000 is noticeable on account of the fact that 
some of the National Banks were ordered to suspend 
business, and that dueson Rice and Stock Exchanges 
were decreased by Notification No. 67 issued in the 
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plain that, as taxes were levied on Rice and Stock 
Brokers by Notification No. 65 of the same year, 
and as the Rice Exchanges have arranged to con- 
tinue their transactions under fresh charters from 
the Government, the revenue from such sources 
was increased by yen 930,000 and yes 139,000 rc- 
spectively. From this we may perceive that 
the Government is desirous to impose a tax upon 
tobacconists, saké brewers, medicine dealers, and 
Rice and Stock Brokers to the amount of yer 
8,400,000, of which yen 930,000 (or one-ninth) is 
to be exacted from the brokers. This sum is much 
smaller than we anticipated, and yet suffices to 
prove that the intention of the Government is not 
the prevention of speculative enterprises, but must 
be traced to the simple desire to augment its 
revenue. In other words, the sum of yeu 
y30,000 must be regarded as a tax which is ab- 
solutely indispensable for the extension of the army’ 
and navy as well as for the improvement of systems 
of internal administration. 

Thus, the amount of yen 930,000 collected from 
the brokers must form a portion of the revenue, 
and therefore be mentioned in the financial es- 
timates. There is no objection to the sum collected 
exceeding the estimates, but in case it falls short 
the authorities must adopt measures to make up 
the dificiency. 

They may have already devised a scheme to 
meet such a contingency, and it is scarcely 
necessary for us to say anything more on the 
subject, but when we consider that, under this pressure 
of circumstances, Government is compelled to 
enforce a new method of taxation as well as to 
increase the old taxes, we may reasonably assert 
that it ought to carry out its schemes in such a 
manner as to ensure prompt success, while on the 
other hand, it should adopt such means as will 
enable the people to pay the imposts without 
difficulty. This is the case with rice and stock 
brokers, whom Government can most effectually 
tax, as they are well able to disburse the money. 
The amount of taxes should be as high as possible. 
For our own part, we regard yes 930,000 as an 
exceedingly low figure, and we are inclined to 
propound that the brokers are able to contribute 
a million or a million and a half yen annually. A 
simple method by which the tzx payers can easily 
fulfil their obligations should be adopted. Whether 
they will find it easy to pay yen 930,000 under 
the existing system of taxation, or whether they 
might find it difficult to pay a million or a million 
and a half with a decreased rate of tax, we will 
endeavour to show in the following lines. 

We have already stated that the regulations 
issued by the Government to define the rate of the 
tax to be imposed upon the brokers, are evidently 
intended to augment the revenue. Whether it is 
easy o¢ difficult for them to pay yer 930,000 
we are unable to say without reflection. Yet it is 
undeniable that since the regulations commenced 
to operate on the rst of April, the apparent 
prosperity of the Stock and Rice Exchanges in the 
capital as well as in Yokohama, Osaka, and other 
localities, has dwindled away, and that the brokers 
have sunk into a deplorable condition. Their 
distress is far greater than is supposed by outside 
observers. Should the present anomaly continue, 
not only will they be unable to pay the tax of yen 
930,000, but arc likely to fall into greater calamity. 
Hence the Rice and Stock Exchanges will be unable 
to maintain themselves, and this cannot fail to 
deter the progress of argiculture and commerce. 
We cannot then lament the present state of affairs. 
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A glance at the two Rice Exchanges in Tokiyo 
will show that scarcely any transactions have taken 
place since April last, and that although a greater 
amount of business was conducted at Kakigara-cho 
than at Kabuto-cho, even there it did not excced 
three or four thousand Koku. Sometimes the trans- 
actions were so small that the transfer of some tens 
of Koku only were registered, the daily average 
being less than 1,200 or 1,300 Koku. Our readers 
may remember that in the prospcrous days of these 
institutions, the average amount of daily transac- 
tions was twenty-thousand or thirty-thousand Koku. 
Now they have remarkably declined, and the 
brokers are involved in great embarrassments. 
The recent amalgamation of the. two institutions 
under the name of the Tokiyo Rice Exchange 
must be regarded as a result arising from this 
depression. There is no certain prospect of the 
possibility of the brokers maintaining their present 
organization. Such being the case with the Rice 
Exchange in Tokiyo, we are justified in supposing 
that similar institutions in Osaka, Shimonoseki, 
Niigata, and other localities have shared a similar 
fate. We are informed that members of some 
provincial exchanges have lately arrived in Tokiyo, 
where, having consulted with regard to the regula- 
tions, they have determined to investigate the actual 
condition of the amalgamated Rice Exchange at 
Kakigara-cho, and then forward a memorial to 
the Government. We are unable to tell what the 
prayer of their petition may be, but we suppose 
that it will refer to the abatement of taxation. All 
this tends to the conclusion that provincial institu- 
tions have likewise sunk into serious embarassment. 
As regards the Yokohama Stock Exchange, the 
public are aware that it suspended business on the 
1st of April this year, declaring its inability 
to bear the duties imposed. It petitioned the au- 
thorities for a decrease, but was persistently refused. 
We are unable to foretell the future of this institu- 
tion, but it is not altogether unlikely that it will be 
constrained to relinquish its business. It this be 
the case, the maintenance of similar establishments 
in Tokiyo and Osaka is also beyond all iy 
Of the various Rice Exchanges in the Empire, 
the eal transactions are carried on in Tokiyo, 
while the Yokohama Stock Exchange surpasses in 
prosperity all other similar estabishments. Should 
resent stagnation continue in Tokiyo and Yoko- 
we may reasonably assért that the Govern- 
ment will be hardly able to collect the estimated 
amount of yen 950,000 in the shape of taxes levied 
upon the brokers of the various exchanges in the 
country. We earnestly hope that the authorities 
will take resolute steps to lower the rates in such a 
way that the brokers may be enabled to pay 
without any great difficulty. Such a scheme 
should not fail to realize the sum of a million or a 
million and a half yen if necessary. 


THE CATASTROPHE IN THE HIRO- 
SHIMA PRISON. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun) 


Some time ago we published a series of articles 
concerning the management of the various prisons 
in the Empire, and urged the necessity of treating 
prisoners in such a manner as to inflict a propor- 
tionate amount of pain on each, so that by des- 
crimination of age, physical constitution, and 
profession measures may be effectually enforced to 
protect them from falling sick or losing their lives 
through insufficiency of work, clothing, or food. 
The reason why we take the trouble of making 
lengthy statements with regard to the manage- 
ment of prisons is not only because we take pity on 
those who are liable to imprisonment for discussing 
public affairs or leading a journalistic life, but also 
we consider that ordinary convicts who are put in 
irons and carry wood or stone on the road, are 
some of our thirty-five million brethren. Of these, 





some may have become criminal to society by 
misbehavior : others have fallen into the clutches 
of the law for devoting their energies to the 
promotion of what they think the public in- 
terests. Which of them has no parents? Which 
has no wife and children? The most hardened 
criminals desire to return to their home in good 
health on the expiry of their term of inprisonment. 
More assuredly should this be so with educated 
persons or those of prominent position who recognize 
the importance of their personal health and reputa- 
tion. In short, the Criminal Code ought to aim at 
removing evils in society; its provisions are not to be 
enforced for motives of private spite. Should im- 
prisonment injure the health of convicts or endanger 
their lives by inflicting on them an undue amount 
of suffering, the result must be condemned as the 
outcome or ofionis made in contravention of the true 
motives of the government. Since the Prison Re- 
lations were revised many persons have been 
thrown into gaol for criticising public affairs, and 
it was very seldom that they did not fall sick 
there. Several of the editors of our office were 
released from custody this year, but all of them 
have been seized with dangerous illness, while some 
are almost expiring. These circumstances lead to 
the question whether it is not because the exist- 
ing system of imprisonment is defective. We 
uest the attention of the authorities to this point. 
eat Caution is necessary even in the treatment 

of ordinary convicts. at feelings must our 
authorities have when prisoners awaiting trial lose 
their lives in consequence of an unexpected cata- 
strophe? Such is a question of great moment 
and requires immediate consideration. A fire 
that sometime broke out in a prison in the pre- 
fecture of Hiroshima, where prisoners awaiting trial 
were confined, was so serious as to cause grievous 
lamentation. It is said that sixty-one were burned 
to death, and about a hundred and sixty severely 
injured, while a hundred and twenty criminals 
escaped. There is no doubt that prisoners 
awaiting trial should be presumed to be innocent. 
We ought to feel pitiful for the death by fire of 
even such convicts as are under sentence of penal 
servitude, or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour. How much more should we be so in the 
case of those unconvicted. Not a few persons 
have hitherto been committed to gaol on mere sus- 
Picion of guilt, and subsequently acquitted. We 
can hardly pretend to say that there was none 
among the sixty-one prisoners burned, who might 
not have been similarly released. Nor is it al- 
together unlikely that some of them deserved to 
be punished with one or two months’ imprison- 
ment, and that their parents and children should 
be supported by them. But should any such per- 
sons SS in prison, what must be their agony 
and the sorrow of their families? Many fires are 
reported to have lately occurred in the local prisons, 
but none of them were so serious as that of Hiro- 
shima. It is said to have occurred in the cells 
where prisoners were confiried, and is ascribed to 
the work of an incendiary. We do not doubt that 
the prison authorities took the best measures to 
extinguish the fire, but failing to master it they 
allowed it to produce most calamitous results. 
There is one thing to which our Government 
should direct its special attention. It must be 
remembered that the burning of sixty-one prisoners 
by fire is a serious event in so far as the loss of 
lives is concerned. When the Government esta- 
blishes prisons for suspected persons whom it 
deprives of liberty it must be responsible for their 
immunity against disaster. In case the fire 
spread so pa be that the prison authorities 
were really unable to adopt measures for the 
protection of the prisoners, we cannot blame 
them ; but in case the disaster is traceable to the 
negligence of .the authorities, we ought not to 
regard the death of convicts as an ordinary mis- 
fortune. Should our Government receive a report 
from the Prefect of Hiroshima on the recent con- 
flagration to the effect that there was really no 
time to let out the prisoners on account of its rapid 
extension, would it not be well to make a strict 
enquiry, into the conduct of the Superintendent ? 
If not, it deserves blame for not duly recognizing 
the value of the lives of its people. The 
Government ought to despatch special commis- 
sioners to Hiroshima to investigate the facts and 
act desinterestedly. The Government ought to 
proclaim the result throughout the Empire. As 
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regards the responsibilities of the Government 
the escape of a hundred prisoners should be as 
nothing against the salvation of one from injury 
or death. 

In the time of the Shogunate, the prisons at 
Demmacho were frequently destroyed by fire, but 
we have not heard that any of the prisoners perished 
in the flames. This must be due to the caution of 
the authorities, who did not hesitate to release them 
on such occasions. 

In the Prison Regulations at present in opera- 
tion, Article 35 provides that, in case a fire breaks 
out in the vicinity of the prison and threatens to 
spread to it, the prison authorities must, according 
to circumstances, adopt measures to remove the 
prisoners to some other place where they may be 
guarded; and that in case such measures cannot 
possibly be adopted on account of the gravity 
of the fire, inundation, hurricane, earthquake, or 
similar catastrophe, all prisoners may be tempo- 
rarily set at large, except such as are confined on 
suspicion or for the production of their testimony. 
From this it seems that, according to the Regu- 
lations, the most grievous criminals can be liberated 
in case of emergency, while those who have not 
been convicted, or who are supposed to be able 
to furnish evidence cannot be released however 
serious the event may be. What may be the truc 
object of such regulations we are at 2 loss to un- 
derstand. ‘The prisoners lately devoured by fire 
in Hiroshima were of such a character. eir 
death was perfectly legal, and the prison authorities 
must be regarded as having consumed them in the 
execution of their duty. Can anything more unjust 
be found in any legislation of ancient or modern 
times? 


JAPANESE MERCHANTS IN IN-CHHON. 
(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


A traveller who has lately returned from the port 
of In-chhén, Korea, states that, since it was opened 
to foreign commerce in January last, no steamers 
have arrived there except war vessels or such as 
have been despatched on special service by the War 
Department, and that there are none available fur 
commercial purposes. ‘The Mitsu Bishi Company's 
mail steamers may be serviceable in this respect, 
but they do not visit the place more than twice a 
year. Since the opening of the port, only one of the 
company’s mails has arrived. Phe summer has set 
in: the bay is deadly calm. Traders imagine that 
they will visit In-chhoén in order to develop the 
internal commerce of Korea. ‘They wait for an 
opportunity to embark with merchandise ready for 
transportation. In May last, the small steamer 
Chinsei Marx and the Mitsu Bishi Company’s 
steamer Chitose Maru, both private vessels, 
arrived in Inchhdn with lading from private 
individuals. The number of Japanese residents 
has considerably increased. They are now about 
a hundred and fifty. Ché-mul-pho, where the 
Japanese are settled, was originally one of the 
smallest hamlets of the isula, without streets, 
warehouses or stores, and presented a most dreary 
aspect. A parallel for its barrenness may 
found in the Yokohamia of some thirty years ago. 
Any Japanese landing must, first of all, provide 
for his immediate necessities, namely, a dwelling 
to protect him from rain and wind, and water to 
quench his thirst, as well as mats, screcns, doors, 
tubs, and other articles of daily use. These neces- 
saries, generally speaking, have to be provided from 
the mother country. Betore entering into mercan- 
tile transactions with the natives, Japanese settlers 
in In-chhén must Jook for the supply of all their 
wants from home. In summer, during which the 
voyage is free from marine perils, even such small 
steamers as the Chitose Maru and Chinsei Maru 
can take provisions and save one hundred and fifty 
Japanese from starvation. But, in the autumn, the 
waters about Inchhén become perilous to such 
vessels. Should we, then, arrange to despatch 
large instead of small steamers, in order to supply 
the settlers with provisions as well as merchandise ? 
Notwithstanding that the port of Inchhén may pro- 
bably advance in prosperity to the same extent as 
was attained by Yokohama, it is at present ina 
chaotic condition, as regards its foreign commerce. 
The export and import of merchandise ts incon- 
siderable ; and therefore the employment of such 
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amers as the Chitose Alaru or Chinsei 
ri | uite sufficient for present purposes. The 
charter of a large, seaworthy, steamer would be 
likely to entail loss on account of the smallness of 
outward and inward foreign trade. — Indecd, it 
would not be possible for traders to maintain such 
a steamship service in view of the loss of thousands 
of yen for each voyage. Suspension of all tradal 
communication becomes inevitable when the cold 
weather setsin. The Japanese in In-chhén will find 
themselves left, helpless exiles, as it were on a deso- 
lateisland. Is it too late to seek for means to avert 
their misfortune? Would they return home? They 
have no ship in which to embark, even would they 
sail about five hundred ri across the ilous sea. 
Will they remain until next spring? They have no 
shelter to protect them from rain and snow; no fire 
to warm them in the rigid cold. Clothing and pro- 
visions they have not sufficient for half a year. If 
they do not perish in snow and ice, they must con- 
gratulate themselves upon their good fortune. To 
avert such calamities imminent to Japanese in In- 
chhén, our Government ought to grant a subsidy 
to the establishment of a regular steamship service, 
so that communication may be practicable at any 
time; and Korean commerce may be fostered. 


Such is the position as stated to us by a person 
who is perfectly familiar with the actual condition 
of In-chhon. We have ever complained of lack of 


communication with Korea, and have frequently 
urged the necessity of establishing a lar steam. 
ship service to and from In-chhén. But no mea- 
sures have yet been taken, a neglect which we 
regret, not only for itself, but because it puts our 
compatriots to grave inconvenience. is true 
account of the condition of In-chhén makes us 
grieve. Who taught the Koreans that there 
are many countries beyond their own? Who 

uaded them to open the s of Pi-san and 
Wen-san to foreign commerce Who opened the 
way for the visit of Europeans and Americans to 


the peninsula? Who prayed for the growth of 
civilization in Korea, of her ind dence, power, 
wealth, and commercial prosperity? None but 


the Japanese, to be sure! The trouble that oc- 
curred in Séul last year did not induce us to take 
up arms; and the Koreans becoming aware of 
the just motives of our Government, the event 
actually afforded a chance for the consolidation of 
mutual friendship and commercial relations. We 
regret to have to add that the opportunity so 
offered was not availed of to produce beneficial re- 
sults. In-chhén was opened six months ago, yet the 
difficulty of communication remains as it was before. 
Two months hence, Yang-hwa-chin will likewise 
be opened Is the adoption of protective measures 
not likely to be attended with remunerative results ? 
Is our Korean commerce to be left to mere chance? 
Several tens of thousands of yen may be economized, 
but our people are likely to suffer. 





THE TOBACCO TAX. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 


Inquiry made by the Kiyoto-Fu authorities on 
the 18th of June last as to whether Government 


stamps should be attached to cigars and whether 
persons other than those engaged in the trade can 
sell them, elicited an answer from the Finance 
ment to the effect that no such measure 

was contemplated. Article II. of the Tobacco 
Tax Act, enacted on the 27th of December last, 
says that those who make cigars and smoking 
tobacco shall be considered ‘ manufacturers.” 
Nobody, whether manufacturer, broker, or retail 
dealer, can carry on the trade without a licence from 
the Government. Such is at, least, the spirit of the 
regulations. 
‘ormerly cigars and cigarettes were largely im- 
Ported. Owing to a steadily increasing Sjemand 
among the well-to-do classes, local manufactories 
aoe started. Although our cigars are not as yet 
e ectly good, differing in quality according to 
the places where they are made, great im- 
provement Is noticeable in the cigarettes which, 
zi some respects excel the di eh article. They 
ig now extensively smoked by the higher classes 
4 Preference to foreign made cigarettes, the 
-Mportation of which is nearly abolished. ‘This 
's a matter for congratulation. | Considering, how- 


Go 


ever, the mere point of taxation, a question arises 
why cigars and cigarettes should be exempt 
from taxation, while smoking tobacco is subject to a 


heavy tax. An explanation may be found in the; the cocoons were 


fact that the former are not as yet widely availed of, 
while the latter is used all over the country. This 
reason is eminently unsatisfactory to the public. 
There is no cause why a tax should be imposed 
according to the amount of consumption. The 
production of cigars and cigarettes is no doubt 
meagre as compared with that of ordinary smoking 
tobacco, but still the actual quantity must be great. 
Unable to make an exact calculation, in the absence 
of statistics, we can only speak of what we see. 
People of high society, including functionaries of 
distinction and wealthy merchants, smoke cigars 
and cigarettes. It isa matter of common occur- 
rence, when we enter the houses of well-to-do per- 
sons, to find cigars or cigarettes on the table, but 
seldom or never do we see Japanese tobacco with 
its accompanying utensils. Visitors too, whe- 
ther dressed in Japanese or European costume, 
bring cigars and cigarettes with them. This 
fashion, inaugurated by the gentry, is largely imi- 
tated by the poorest students, not alone in Tokiyo, 
but in Kiyoto, Osaka, Yokohama, Kobe, and all 
other places where there are shops for the sale of 
foreign goods. Thus, we are convinced that the 
consumption of tobacco of foreign manipulation is 
great. Furthermore, we do not see why Govern- 
ment stamps should not be affixedtoit. It is more 
convenient than Japanese tobacco, being packed in 
boxes. Why then should these cigars and cigar- 
ettes be exempt from tax. The i larity is 
either directly or indirectly traceable to existing 
treaties with foreign powers. Inall countries, aheav 


Prefecture as compared with last season. This 
may be due to the sudden rise of temperature after 
the period of the ‘“‘fourth sleep.” In former years 
fected in eight days, but this 
vear they have only required six in some districts. 

he worms had not fed sufficiently. In Kawamata 
and Jino, the perfection of cocoons appears to 
have been effected also in six or seven days after 
the fourth lethargy. We have not received any 
precise information concer ning the result of these 
premature cocoons. But when we consider that 
cool weather prevailed during the past few days, 
accompanied with rain, we may safely say that it 
must have been very satisfactory. . 

The Rural Division of Shinobu has failed in some 
respects, and the general result is reported to be 
worse, than that of last year; but the magnanerie 
under the management of Mr. Murai, at Isa-mura, 
has met with complete success, some fourteen 
koku of cocoons having been produced by grubs 
which at first weighed forty-two momme in all. 
No other districts in Shinobu have witnessed such 
good results. On the whole, success was only 
noticeable where the were hatched as early 
as possible. In the main street of the town of 
Fukushima, a market is held every night for the 
sale of mulberry leaves. A packet of ten kwamme 
is purchaseable for eighty or ninety sen. The abun- 
dance of mulberry leaves this year is ascribed to the 
sudden arrival of the hot weather. A telegram 
was lately received from Mayebashi announcing 
that new silk had been quoted at $540. Some 
merchants in the town attempted to sell their 
cocoons, and the result was that what was hitherto 
sold at yen 25 per koku has risen in value to yen 
36 or yen 37. Twin cocoons are saleable at one 


duty is imposed on tobacco and spirits. But accord-| yen per eight sho, but since unfavourable informa- 


ing to convention, Japan cannot im any dut 
hicher than five va cone No siher country. in the 
world has so low an im upon these articles of 
luxury. Since the Restoration, tobacco and spirits 
have been received as essential to progress 
and civilization. They are now looked upon 
as necessary embellishments of civilization. What- 
ever law is made, it cannot have effect on the im- 
portation of tobacco, since no higher excise duty can, 
now, be imposed. Fortunately, however, the local 
manufacture of cigarettes having been started, an 
end has been put to their importation ; and that of 
Cigars is also about to be arrested. With this we 
must be content for the nonce. If a tax is imposed 
the price will be enhanced: manufacturers will be 
deprived of their advantage in competition with 
Occidental makers ; and, finally, the use of foreign 
tobacco will be revived in society. One may 
illustrate this by the story which tells of a man who 
killed the bull while attempting only to cut its 
horns. Such is the reason why cigars and os 
are exempt from the stamp tax, as is the case 
with home-made wine, beer, and spirits, which 
at present enjoy an exemption from excise, 
but which, if a heavy tax were im upon 
them, would soon ruin their manufacturers. 
On the other hand, saké is subjected to an ex- 
orbitant tax. Therefore, it appears that the burden 
is put upon the poor alone, the rich having nothing 
to carry. The anomaly is the outcome of the 
existing treaties. When they are amended, a duty 
of 30 or 40 per cent. should be imposed on forei 
tobacco and spirits as well as on the home-made 
articles. Thus anomalies of taxation would be 
removed. 





THE SILK CROP IN FUKUSHIMA. 





(Translated from the Keisas Zassht). 


Silkworm education in Kakeda, in the Rural 
Division of Date, Fukushima Ken, has been very 
successful this year, and preparations are already 
made for rceling. arge proportion of the 
worms entered on the insect stage of existence and 
produced their eg ¢ 
js unsettled. It is generally believed, however, 
that cards will fall in price considerably. The 
production of immense numbers of eggs for trans- 
portation to Yokohama having been singularly 
unfortunate for educators last year, the 


previous quantity. 


tion was received from other silk producing districts, 

the trade has temporarily ceased. Quotations of 

silk in the market of Hobara on the joth ultimo 

were as follows :—TZeppo, yen 290 per bale; Ortkaye- 

shs, wn 400 per 1,500 moneme ; floss silk, yen 130 
- bale 


Owing to the insufficiency of the stock, no con- 
siderable settlements have yet been made, and 
merchants are watching each other. 








CHESS. 





From Agnell’s Book on Chess. 
BLACK. 








WHITE. 
White to play and draw. 
Solution to Chess Problem of 14th July, b 
J. W. Assorr. a 
White. Black. 

1.—R. to K. sq. 1.—K. to K. Kt. 4. 
2.—Q. to K. 3 ch. 2.—K. moves. 
3-—Q. or R. mates. 

; 1.—B. moves. 
2.—Q. to K. Kt. 8. 2.—Anything. 
3- . mates. 


; but the market value of these} Correct answer received from “ Tgsa.” 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
————___ 


have | Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
arranged to confine their production to half ‘the | Uuion Church: 11 a.m. and 8 p 
What the condition of the} Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 


7m. 


9-30 a.m. 


market will be hereafter remains to be seen. The} English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo : 


cocoons are more or less light in all parts of the 


gle 


11 a.m. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
eee 
For Warn Bacixxixe Fatway, Jecy rym, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd,; Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
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ts panes) bor wind, 
aetna eneeenpeaemennensirenenenneeen nme BETCeMtagS of humidity. 
‘ae barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
the sea. 
* Kain ia laches. ¢ Direction of Wind, t Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 15.5 miles per hour on Tuesday at 


3 p.m. . 
The Manbert senting of the barometer for the week was 29.997 
inches on Thursday af tt p.m., and the lowest was 29.797 inches 
on Tuesday at 6 p.m. 
The h temperature for the week was 86.1 on Monday, 
and the was 678 on Sunday. The maximum and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 86.3 and 63.0 


vel * 
total amount of rain for the week was 6.002 inches, against 
0°372 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 
a 
FREIGHTS. 

Two trifling engagements took place during the 
week just ended, viz., the German brig Afinerva, 
from Nagasaki to this port, at $1.50, and the 
British steamer Chinkiang, from same port to 
Hongkong, at $1.50. Enquiries reach occasionally 
from the China coast, but at such low figures that 
disengaged vessels prefer coal at a dollar and 
half per ton, to venturing on that side where 
port charges is sohigh. For London, the steam- 
ship Benledi is loading and should get away on the 
22nd instant. For New York, vid Suez Canal, the 
steamships Yorkshire and Ehrenfels sailed via 
ports on the 1gth instant, leaving the steamships 
Euphrates and Ascalon filling that berth. For 
New York direct, the Annie F. Marshall is cir- 
culated both here and at Kobe; while for San 
Francisco, the American barque Mary Winkleman 
follows the Grecian dispatched on the rgth instant. 
For Havre and Hamburg, the steamship Feronia 
sailed on the 19th instant, and the German barque 
ialparaiso is now lading for same destination, 
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ARRIVALS. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 15th July,—Kobe, Gencral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,128, J. Maury, 
16th July,—Hongkong, roth, July Mails and 
Gencral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


|| Soleo, British barque, 473. Baikie, 16th July,— 


Nagasaki 4th July, Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Mitchell, 16th 
July,—lKobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


‘| Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 


16th July,—Hongkong 8th July vid Nagasaki 
re obe, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
o. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
16th July,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,091, Hubbard, 
17th July,—Hakodate 15th and Oginohama 
16th July, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,728, WW. G. Pearne, 18th 

uly,—San Francisco 28th June, Mails and 
zencral.—O, & O. S.S. Co. 


Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 18th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S.Co. ~* 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 580, Dithlefsen, 
roth Tye Kobe 16th July, Conaral-ihes 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F- J. Brown, 
I nase okkaich, General.— Kiyodo Unyu 

waisha. 


Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 20th 
July,—Hongkong 14th July, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Suminoye ee a yee steamer, 1,320, Frahm, 

th July,— 18th July, Mails and Gene- 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
. eee General.—Mitsu Bishi 
. S.S. Co. 


Oxfordshire, British steamer, 998, Jones, 6th July, 
—Hongkong 15th July, eral.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Drujon, 15th uly, 
—Hongkong Mails and neral.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
17th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 17th July,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Ehrenfels, German steamer, 1,588, Fischer, 18th 
| CA York via Japan and China ports 
and Suez Canal, Tea and General.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. . 


Feronia, German steamer, 1,115, F. Nagel, 18th 
July,—Havre and Hamburg viA ports, Gene- 
ral.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Grecian, American ship, 1,621, A. H. Dunbar, 18th 
a ag Francisco, Tea and Gencral.— 

‘razar & Co. 

Fohn C. Munroe, British barque, 613, W.Summers, 
18th July,—Burrard’s Inlet, Ballast.—Cornes 
& Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
on 18th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,425, Arnold, rgth July, 
—New York vid ports, Tea and General.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Chinkiang, British steamer. 799, S. M. Orr, 1gth 
July,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—C. Illies & Co. 
City of Tokio, American steamer 5,128, J. Maury, 
2gth July.—San Francisco, Mails and General. 

—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, ee steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
20th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Sumanoura Maru, Japanese barque, 

Ithal, 20th July,—Nagasaki, 
Ritsu Bishi M. S.S. Co, 


25; S ie- 
encral,— 


| Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,360, C. Nye, 





20th July,—Hongkong vid Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, sepnnecs steamer, 510, P. Dithlef- 
sen, 20th ju ‘,»—Kobe, Mails and General.-- 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,728, W. G. Pearne, 2151 
July,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—oO. 
& O. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio, from Hong- 
kong :—Flor San Francisco: Miss B. Emerson, 
Miss M. Clarke, and W. Johnstone in cabin; and 
1 European, and 277 Chinese in steerage. For 
Yokohama: C. B. Mosby in cabin; and 3 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kasigar, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Danger- 
field,Mr. and Mrs. Durant, Mrs. Hill, Miss Sebi. 
son, Rev. og Messrs. Wauchope, Rickett, 
Warry, Hake, Townsend, rp ty Groom, Bennett, 
Haselwood, Miyosuke, and Ty Sing in cabin; 3 
Europeans in second class, and 16 Chinese in 
steerage. 

Per French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong :— 
Miss Stilfried, Messrs. Ikeda, Koidzumi, Manuel 
Diago, Sueyoshi Taki, Hori, and Ito Gimbei in 
cabin. 

Per British steamer Arabic, f-om San Francisco: 
Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Merrell, Miss N. Johnson, 
Miss K. Brown, Miss J]. Grant, Miss A. Smith, 
Messrs. T. W. Peters, E. D. Peters, Jas. T. Hat- 
field, and C. Abegg in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Bishop Vobontcro, Messrs. F. N. O. Wilson, . 
Santori, and Abel Skin in cabin ; and 216 Chinese 
in stecrage. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Hall and 
infant, Bishop F. Blanc, Rev. F. Coste, Bev. L. H. 
Gulick, Messrs. D. Nowrojee, J. Pestongea, L. H. 
Wigton, A. Kirby, N. Y. Martin, Nathersole, 
Yamao, Iwasaki, Kaneko, Hamada, Orita, Sayegi, 
Iwata, and Torii in cabin; and 1 Furopean, 6 
Chinese and 102 Japanese in steerage. For San 
Francisco: Mrs. J. E. Tyler, Messrs. C. Lucas, 
and Yung Wing in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—His Exellency Yoshida, 
Mrs. Makoshi, Mrs. Konishi, Miss R. a 
Miss K. Brown, Miss Johnson, Miss J. Grant, 
Miss A. Smith, Messrs. A. H. C. Haselwood, 
T. Mullins, Watanabe, Namba, Kojima, T. Sasaki, 
Sakurai, and Kumasaki in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco :—Miss B. Emerson, Miss Clark, Mrs. 
J. E. Tyler, and Mr. Jas. R. Morse in cabin; and 
20 Europeans and 271 Chinese in steerage. For 
New York: Mr. and Mrs. Meacham, Miss 
Maulton, Miss M. A. Spencer, Miss Fletcher, 
Messrs. S. A. Williamson, U.S.N., and Yung 
Wing in cabin. For London: Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
Edwards and 4 children, Messrs. E. Zellweger, 
Aug. Von der Muhll, Percy Holt, and Z. Mtya- 
bara in cabin. For Liverpool: Lieutenant Ever- 
shed, Messrs. J. O. Bishop, and W. Johnstone in 
— For Hamburg: Mr. Adolph Mezzer in 
cabin. 


CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco :— 














TEA. 
; SAK new OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, CITIBS. TOTAL. 
Hongkong ............. 718 ea) 179 95 
Shanghai ............ 185 2,980 4,282 6,487 
i diuaweharteres _ = 273 273 
SOD Sisarcscssigiceses. SOF 3,092 5,375 074 
Yokohama ............ 2,683 1/896 2,814 7308 
Total ............ 35698 8,034 2,423 245155 
SILK. 
RAN xew OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK, cITiés. TUTM. 
Hongkong ........... — 17 - 17 
pe | re — “402 ~ to2 
Yokohama ............ _ 119 _ 119 
Total Fee eee eet eee -—- 238 —_ 238 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. EXPORTS. 
ro eee SILK. 
: IMPORTS. Only a moderate business during the week. 


There has been during the week a considerable 
falling off in transactions of Yarns, onty some 700 
bales being reported sold, dealers in this article as in 
most other goods only buying from hand to mouth. 
The steady appreciation of kinsatsn is given as the 
reason for this, the dealers hoping to buy later at 
a cheaper cost (in currency). Prices of Yarns are 
not altered since our last report. In Shirtings 
there has been next to nothing doing. In other 
Goods there has been more doing in Mousselines, 
while Velvets and Satins show rather more activity 
at low prices. In Metals, the business generally is 
very small, as usual at this time of the year, the 
weather being too hot to “work ” Iron. 

COTTON YARNS. 


PER PRL. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common toMedium- - $25.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- += - 29.25 to 30.60 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, CommontoMedium- - 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - - 33.00 to 35.25 
Nos. 38toq2 = 5 > = * 35-25 00.37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

PER PIECE. 

Grey Shirtings—84B, 38} to 3ginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—oB, 38} to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.40 
T. Cloth—7hb, 24 yards, 32inches- + 1.45 to 1.55 
1.55 to 1.673 
1.10 to 2.40 

PER YARD. 
0.07 to 0.09 

PER PIECE. 
1.15 to 3.35 


1.35 to1.65 
- 3.70 to 1.82} 
e §-90 to 6. 

- 0.72$ to 

- 1.75 to 2.07} 


inches - © © © | = 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}, 24 yards, 30 
Turkey Rede—a} to 23B, 24 yards, 30 
T toches 
Valves Black. ge yard, 3aaches 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches 
Taffachelas, 12 43 inches - 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards,32 inches - $3.8 to 5.25 
scored Orlocaa: sat yarda: inches- 


Fy 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth 40 yards,  iechea- - 0.18 to 0.29} 
Monsecline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
giinches - - - = = 0.15 to0.15h 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
3ti - © © © © 0.88} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
1inches - i - © © @30 to 0.378 
Clths— $4@ S6inches - - 0.30 to0.40 
Chothe —Presidents’sa SOinches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ sOinches - - 0.30 to00.55 
Blaakets—Scarlet Green, 6 to 5B, 
pr - - - © «© 035 to 0.40 
TRON. 4 
PER PICUL. 
Flat Bars, tinch- - - «+ --§2.590 to 2-90 
Flot Baw’ fist - 2 ete © -« 5 + to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, ed- - + «+ © 2.2§ to 2.50 
ailrod, small site - - + = 2.85 to 3.10 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the week amount to 31,000 cases 
and deliveries to 35,000. Stocks now amount to 


about 613,000 cases sold and unsold oil. The 
Market is steady at quotations :— 
Devoe td e ° o e e o — gi -7O 
Comet ° e . . e . e ° 1.68 
Stella e ° . . e e - - 1.62 


SUGAR. 

White sorts continue to move off slowly and the 
transactions are limited, but prices have not varied 
during the interval, and a large Stock remains on 
hand. Formosa Browns are mostly held for higher 
rates, and, as buyers will not accede to the demand, 
the quantity of the commodity that has lately 
changed hands is very small. 


perm riccl. 


White,No.t- - - - «= «$8.50 to9.00 
\ ite, No. 2 e . . - - S.00 to 8.50 
vite be $3 ° = ° ° o od ed ps 
te,No.g- = © + | + 6.25 to6.7 
White,No.g- - . ~ -= «© 5.25 to5.50 
town Formosa - - - - «+ 4.95 to 5.00 


Go 


Buyers do not seem very eager, and, while arrivals 
are so scanty, sellers are in no hurry to reduce 
quotations. Settlements are about 170 piculs ; ex- 
po to date 856 bales (against 1,127 to same date 
ast year) : in addition to these figures the Kashgar, 
leaving this afternoon, will take a few. 

Hanks.—A few bales of Tomiyoka grading about 
2 have come in and been taken at $517}, beyond 
this the business has all been done in 2} to 3} kinds 
at about quotations. Better class Maibashi and 
Shinshiu hanks may now be looked for daily. 

Filatures.——A few bales Nihonmatsu came in 
and were taken at $665. Arrivals of good Silk are 
small ; and the bulk of the shipments per City of 


Tokio were Koshiu sorts, Reading 1} down, being 
of bright colour, and fair quality but with the 
old fault of uneven size. 
QUOTATIONS. 
H. kes —N: bad e es . oe ° S490 
Hanke—No. rs e o « o e e pda 
Hanks—No.3h- - - + - ~~ «soto 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 denier.- - - 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 1 - + - + + 630t0630 
TEA i 


The same quiet tone mentioned in our last weekly 
issue has again prevailed throu t the past week, 
and both settlements and shipments of Teas are 
beginning to exhibit a marked falling off, which at 
po seerps likely to continue, as buyers show 

t little disposition to purchase. Settlements ag- 
Rregate but 3,155 piculs, consisting of the following 

:—Common 15, Common 570, Me- 
ium 1,020, Good Medium 920, Fine 425, Finest 85, 
Choice go, and Choicest 30 piculs. Settlements 
here and at Kobe are 157,650 piculs against 
172,040, at the ding date last year. The 
P.M. steamer City of Peking is advettised to leave 
here on the 3rd of August taking Tea at 2} cents 
per Ib. gross to Eastern States and Canada and 
2 cents per lb. to San Francisco. The steam- 
ship Ehrenfels sailed for New York, vid ports, on 
the 18th with 3,800 packages Tea. The steamers 
Ascalon and Euphrates are still loading Tea for the 
same destination at 45/50 shillings per ton of 40 
cubic feet. The American ship Grecian left here 
for San Francisco on the 19th, taking about 6,000 
Tea. The American bark Mary Winkle- 
man is advertised for San Francisco with “ quick 
despatch,” rate of freight $6.00 U.S. gold per ton 
of 40 cubic feet. 


QUOTATIONS. ; 
‘Common - - + + + « = - $12 & under 
Good Common - - + + = «= 130014 
Medium - - + + + «© -« 5 to 17 
Good Medium - - - - + «+ 18t030 
Fine - - 2 2 © 2 © «© 220 2% 
Finest - = © © © © © to 27 
Choice - = + += © © = to 31 
Choiest - - + + + + «+ 33 & up’ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Only small transactions have taken place during 
the week, and rates at the close are slightly firmer. 


Sterfing—Bank Bills on demand - - 3/72 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - - 3/8 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/3 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3/S$ 

On Pans—Bank sight- - - -+ = 4.60 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - ¢2} 

On Hongkong—Bank t- - + + ofodis. 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - - 1 0/0 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - - +73 0/0 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - = -_ 734 0/0 





On New Bank Bills on demand - 83 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- —s - =| 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - 
KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 





Monday, July 16th ......scccsesssessseeeeereeroeces 124 
Tuesday, July 17th ......csccecceesneeeseeeeeeaenens 1223 
Wednesday, July 18th........ccsscccseseesseesenene 1234 
Thursday, July 19th ...scelessseceseeeceneneesenes 1243 
Friday, July 20th ......sssseesereeeseneeseeeseneeeees 122} 
Saturday, July 11st ccscccsceceeesesssssseescseees 123 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- 





ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwacded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WOMDER OF MODERN TIMBS. 


HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 


IDERSON suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 


of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. - 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 


served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 


are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mx. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “‘ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May 1st, 1883. 
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ROOT'S PATENT ' NOW READY. 
BP. & W. BALDWIN, TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, | 


Tix Prate axp Sueet Irox NE A Safe. F I and EF { Tran ste 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, ! SF POEM OS Tas Oe. SARIN | THE CHRYSANTHEMUY 


Mountainous Countries. 











near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, : — Moxrucy Macazex 
ap’s Patent Mechanical ST KERS, appli- é AGAZINE RELATING OF JAPAX AKD 

rage nag ‘—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch rng 2 all kinds “a Ballers yi acess i" THE Far East. 

Borde: excellence of our Manufactures, We ‘eta ro wsapeaee oe HIS MAGAZINE has be 

h as been Ex 

have Teceived following AWARDS :— __.. ' The P atent Steam Bi Boiler Company, ia ENTRIELY REMODELLED, and cegunian 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. i HenxeaGe Steet, BirwincGHam. of acknowledged ability have been added to the 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. May rst, 1883. | list of Contributors. A LARGE CIRCULATION is 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® i) Nae Verdes eee Saks” eee uaranteed, and, as a New Scale of cha 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. F O R =: A L E. eras, has been devised at a ste 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. | OR SALE, Volumes N No. 1 and2 of the | /4# CurvsantHemum offers unusual facilities to 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. | “ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and Advertisers. For Terms, application should be 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co.,! in good condition. made to the Manaces, at the Office of the Japan 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. | Apply to the Zapan Mail Office. Afail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. | 
May rst, 1883. | Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. July rst, 1883. 








OSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. Gold 


. 
beled so cuustions eee josrret GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
Sap <> | ‘ 
We ! OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


actarlane’s ¥ astin o's. te pn GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
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a ee rs May 1st, 1883. 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 





Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, § Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 4: 
Panels Closets, Columns, Conservatories, PERF Senin 
els, J = § @clebrated uty seperate 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures.  manetectere. |For 7 ent Set rglenae Be 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. ONLY GOLD MED me 878, 
ee TWO SULVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER meRtT,” 
FIR § A ARD MELBOURNE, 1681. 
eM -pasinenahas S ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. | THE H ANDKERCHIEF, | 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. White Rose, aig a ue 
GLASGOW ang me, Joey Ci, Ea Ben meg Ter b 
WALTER MAOFARLANE & CoO., 5 } asec aahae peoay dae aa 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. ATKINSON’S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 3 60LD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 
ts strongly recommended, being move lasting and fragrant than 
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“PAIS CE QUE DOL: ADVIRNNE QUE POURRA!” 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Malt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 
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Yoronama: Sarurpay, Jury 2381n, 1833. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 22nd July, the wife of Laxcrtor C. Masrex, of 
a Son. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 








Tux obsequies of His Excellency the late Third 
Minister of State, Iwakura ‘Tomomi, were per- 
formed on Wednesday. The funeral was a 
most imposing affair. It was attended by 
almost every person of consequence in the 
capital, The posthumous rank of First Minister 
of State was conferred on the deceased 
statesman by the Emperor's orders, and every 
possible mark of honour was shown to his 
memory. The vernacular press unanimously 
teferred. to his biography in terms of high 
eulogy, though one or two of the Radical 
journals professed themselves unable to discuss 
his acts at any length Owing to the restrictions 
mposed upon liberty of speech. His Imperial 
Highness Prince Komatsu is spoken of as likely 


Go 
























perly recorded. 


State, but rumour also points to Shimadzu, 
ex-Daimiyo of Sasshiu. 





Tue trial of the Fukushima suspects on a charge 
of high treasor has been going on throughout 


.y| the week. Four of the prisoners have been 


examined, and each has taken the same line— 
viz.,, that of retracting the admissions made 
before the Court of First Instance on the 
grounds that cruelty was employed to extort 
confession, or that the admissions were impro- 
The prisoners appear to be 
receiving every consideration at the hands of the 
Cokiyo Court; and the vernacular journals arc 
wisely reporting the proceedings in detail. 





Tue railway from Tokiyo to Kumagai, a 
distance of 38 miles, was opened on Thursday. 
This is the third line in Japan which has been 
built entirely without foreign assistance. The 
two others are in the South—one from Naga- 
hama, on Lake Biwa, to Sekigahara, and 
another from Nagahama to Tsuruga. The 
fokiyo-Kumagai line runs through a level 
country and is nearly parallel to the Nakasendo 
throughout.a great part of its length. Kumagai 
is a town which owes its origin to the develop- 
ment of Japan's foreign trade in silk; and its 
growth, already remarkably rapid, is likely to 
assume large dimensions in the near futare. 
When the Tokiyo-Kumagai line was first pro- 
jected, foreign critics were not slow to predict 
that the enterprise would never be carried 
through on the proposed conditions, but for- 
tunately this forecast has proved erroneous. 


True heat throughout the week has been 
most oppressive; and the want of rain is be- 
ginning to be severely felt. Cholera, however, is 
keeping at a distance. A few scattered cases 
have been reported, but nothing rese:nbling a 
serious outbreak seems probable. 


M. Joustatn, Consul for France in Yokohama, 
has adilressed a verv strong letter to the Echo 
du Fapon Apropos of a violent attack upon him- 
self and two other officials, which has lately been 
published in that journal. The attack sets out 
by drawing attention to comments made by 
certain French Chambers of Commerce with 
teference to the incapacity of the members of 
the Consular body, the majority of whom, ac- 
cording to the Echo's version, have been found 
to owe their appointments to favoritism and to 
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to succeed to the office of Third Minister of 
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have been originally ‘“‘sworn and sealous func- 
tionaries of Napoleon III.” At the instance of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the President of 
the Republic recently authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to examine into the 
condition of the Consular Service, but the Echo 
du Japon thinks that Commissions generally suc- 
ceed better in obscuring than in elucidating the 
questions they have to consider. Our contem- | 
porary, accordingly, assumes the functions of a 
commission himself, and proceeds to relate 
various instances, just or unjust, of fragrant con- 
sular incompetence. Soon he fixes upon M. 
Jouslain by name, and speaks of him in terms 
which, whether they be well or ill deserved, are 
certainly most insulting, and fail to find justifica- 
tion in the somewhat frivolous evidence upon 
which they are apparently based. Hence M. 
Jouslam’s remonstrance, couched also in puis- 
sant terms and speaking of proceedings at 
law, civil, criminal, or otherwise. It has eli- 
cited from the Echo du Fapon a rejoinder 
in which we find such expressions as “ Af. 
Jouslain ment impudemment ;" “M. Lévy lut 
donne un dementi formel,” &. We have seen 
something of this sort in an English local 
journal of Yokohama, but we were not prepared 
to find a parallel in the Echo du Japon. 





NOTES. 
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We do not know exactly who Monsieur F. 
Granet may be. His address, as given by him- 
self, is ‘‘ France,” which leaves something to be 
desired in point of perspicuity. That he is a 
forcible writer, however, nobody will deny who 
may happen to have read his last essay® on 
Annamite affairs and the attitude of political 
partigs in France. It would appear that some 
disloyal Frenchmen have attempted to throw the 
blame of the Rivitre episode upon the President 
of the Republic. They pretend that, in Decem- 
ber, 1882, M. Daclerc, viewing with appreben- 
sion the perilous situation of the expeditionary 
force in Tonquin, resolved to send reinforce- 
ments to Commandant Rivitre. According!y 
the Minister of Marine, Admiral Jauréguiberry, 

drew up a plan of procedure, which, however, 
in consequence of the obstinate opposition it 
encountered from the President, was ultimately 
consigned to the flames by the Admiral, ina fit 
of patriotic indignation. So the reinforcements 
did not go,-and in the issue Commandant 
Rivitre’ lost his life. The formulators of this 
statement do not hesitate to add that, in vetoing 


© Vide L’Sche du Japon, s3rd instant. 
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Admiral Jauréguiberry’s scheme, President 
Grévy consulted, not the national honour, but 
the love of peace and repose felt by all egoistical 
grey-heads. Thus he becomes directly respon- 
sible for what they are pleased to call ‘“ the 
massacre of the Garrison of Hanoi.” This 
charge the other side, represented by M. Granet, 








as he suffered himself what he hoped to inflict 
upon others, there can no longer be any exercise 
of prudente or reserve. It is well that this 
doctrine should receive the recognition it de- 
serves. It amounts to this—that an assault 
becomes proper and prudent from the moment 
it encounters any resistance. If Commandant 


repel with indignation. They remind the calum-} Rivitre had shot down two or three scores of 


niators that their attempt is “‘not only culp- 
able, but rash:” that ‘‘the honored naine of 
the President has preserved in the country, 
in Parliament, an authority which it would 
be imprudent to shake by rash assaults,” 
and that ‘on the day when Democracy shall be 
called on to pronounce between an unscru- 
pulous coterie and the President of the Republic, 
the decision will be given without hesitation.” 
Withall these assertions right minded persons will 
doubtlesssympathise. Whatspecially interests us, 
however, is the reason assigned forthe President's 
veto, for it is admitted that he did veto M. 
Duclerc’s proposal. Everybody knows, we are 
told that the object of M. Jauréguiberry’s scheme 
was, not to send a few companies to Tonquin 
by way of reinforcements, but to despatch a 
force capable of completely occupying the coun- 
try. To carry out this plan, the employment of 
a considerable number of troops would have 
been required, and the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, probably twenty or thirty mil- 
lion francs. ‘‘Such a vast enterprise went be- 
yond the limits of the prudent and reserved 
policy which the Chamber had declared itself 
desirous of following in Tonquin. Many Mini- 
sters were disturbed at the prospect, and their 
scruples compelled its abandonment.” But how 
does it happen, one is disposed to enquire, that 
no minister is found to oppose a still more ex- 
tensive project to-day? How does it happen that 
President Grévy, having refused to permit such 
a ‘ vast enterprise” as the occupation of Ton- 
quin six months ago, readily consents to-day to 
a much vaster enterprise, namely, the occupation 
of the whole of Annam; the extension of 
France's Indo-Chinese colonies to the very 
borders of the Chinese Empire? Here is the 
reason, as given by M. F. Granet himself :— 


La Chambre avait offert dans la séance de samedi 
(28 mai) un noble spectacle. En présence du drapeau 
insulté, au souvenir des braves tombés a plusieurs 
milliers de lieues ; mijorité et minorité, oubliant pour 
une heure leurs disputes, ont fraternisé dans une tréve 
de patriotisme. partis avaient disparu; it n'y 
avait plus que des Francais. 

Union touchante, honorable pourtous, mais éphémére! 
Liesprit de parti n'abdique jamais; il ne devait pas 
tarder & prendre sa revanche. 

The question, then, bas altogether’ ceased to be 
one of the wisdom or unwisdom of a national 
policy. Nothing remains to be considered but 
an “insulted flag” and ‘“ brave men who had 
fallen thousands of miles away.” One reflects 
involuntarily what it was that Commandant 
Rivitre proposed to himself as the object of his 
disastrous reconnaissance. Surely it was to kill 
as many Annamese soldiers and insult as many 
Annamese flags as possible. Had he succeeded 
in driving back the forces of the Tuduc and in 


dealing a fatal blow to that pdtentate’s power, | Orientals. 


half-armed, half-savage Annamese, it would 
have been a glorious feat of arms; but since by 
a military blunder he managed to get his own 
men shot down, it was a “ massacre.” ‘This is 
the logic of aggression. 


Tere are a number of terms which the law 
excludes from the list of libellous utterances, but 
which cannot be counted conducive to the pre- 
servation of the public peace. Among these a 
prominent place will be given by common 
consent to the double-barrelled compliment of 
placing a man’s mother among the canine 
species and calling him her son, Probably the 
sting of the remark lies in its impartiality. One 
cannot be quite sure about the gravamen of the 
insult, or in resenting it, whether one’s motives 
are chivalrous or purely selfish. At all events, 
it may be safely predicted that very few persons 
would preserve their equanimity did they sud- 
denly become aware that a gentleman was 
leaning over the gangway ladder of a ship and 
whispering such amenitics as ‘‘ Boo! Son of a 
b——h!” This is what seems to have happened 
the other day to a Yokohama shipping agent, Mr. 
C.H. Cobden, and our readers will not be surprised 
to learn that he lost no time in communicating 


his appreciation of the compliment to its author | y 


in thé form of a blow in the face that drew blood. 
To appreciate the occurrence thoroughly it is 
necessary to observe that the person whose face 
suffered was a Japanese Custom House official, 
and that the origin of the trouble was a difference 
of opinion between him and Mr. Cobden as to 
the scope and employment of shipping permits. 
Mr. Cobden had frankly stated that the official's 
knowledge of his duties was #7/, and the official, 
whose mind does not seem to have been of a 
very logical order, attempted to combat this pro- 
position by querying the humanity of Mr. 
Cobden's mother. With such divergent data 
the discussion could scarcely have proceeded 
satisfactorily. The upshot was that, at the 
instance of Her Majesty’s Assistant Judge, Mr. 
Cobden had to choose between the alternative 
of ten days’ imprisonment or a ten dollars’ fine. 
On the whole he has reason to congratulate him- 
self. We doubt whether he could have indulged 
in the luxury of blacking the eye of a Custom 
House Officer equally cheaply anywhere else. 


into rudeness when they desired to be markedly 
polite. This is, perhaps, unavoidable, but the 
line must be drawn somewhere, and we should 
be inclined to draw it at this side of all disrespect 
to aman’s mother. Mr. Cobden would have 
done well had he subjected the flippant official 
to a catechism of slang terms, before proceeding 
to extremities, but the Custom House Authori- 
tics would do better if they were careful to pro- 
vide altogether against the occurrence of such 
questions. Their officers might be required, 
without any undue infraction of personal liberty, 
to confine themselves to the use of. language 
which they do understand. The representatives 
of Japanese sub-officialdom in Yokohama can- 
not be cited as salient examples of the courtesy 
for which their countrymen are generally re- 
markable, and as some of them have to do with 
shipping agents of Mr. Cobden's type, it would 
be judicious, perhaps, to warn them against the 
profuse employment of English maledictions. 
Otherwise the course of public business is not 
unlikely to be interpersed with racy incidents. 


Tue following is the text, as published by the 
Oficial Gaselte, of His Excellency Iwakura's 
memorial, which he addressed to the Throne the 


day before he died :— 


I have the honour to state most respectfully and sincerely 
that, in spite of the inferiority of m character, havi 
received special favours at Your Majesty's hands, and 
Occupying & prominent position in Your Government, in the 
present vous era, I have devoted my utmost energies to 
reader myself t for the discharge of my duty, and 
to evince, by tion and perseverance, a th 
ee ee ee gery nla my functions for 
more than ten years. Your Majesty has to enforce special 
laws in cases of national emerge and adopt measures 
for the extension of Your power as well as for the maintenance 
of Your Empire. The task has devolved upon You from 
our remote ancestors and directly from Your father. But 
You have not yet brought Your work to perfection ; and this 
is the reason why I have occupied an eminent position in 
Your Government and worked assiduously, in utter disre- 
gard of my lack of personal qualifications. Unfortunately, I 

ve fallen sick through over-exertion ; and I have thought 
that if, while I receive at Your hands favors with distingui- 
shed rank and honors, bestowed in recognition of m 
faithful, but unworthy, service, | remain unable to a 
the Cabinet and participate in the manegceen of public 

ness on account of an indisposition which threatens to 
r to return my thanks for Your 


wy Person, Ie iheve cicumetances, | earnestly bes 
‘ a pity on me, my - 
tion, scthat \aeay be released from my duties and submit 
to treatment in the most effectual manner. Should my 
request be granted, I can regard m as alive even in 
case of my death. Some time ago You ured my sick-bed 
with a personal visit, and subeequently i 
messengers to enquire after my health, but You would not 
allow me to resign. I know not how to ex my thanks 
for Your favor. Yet 1 am compelled to ask you to consent 
to my resignation, even in violation of Your sentiments, by 
reason of my illness. I swear that | will never misbehave my 
self in any way, bet will always remember the duty of a 
subject to his Sverige: no matter whether I resign or hold 
my office. Limplore your Majesty to grant my request for 
medical treatment. As soon as I recover from my indis- 
Position by the emplo t of medicines, | will again wait 
on Your Majesty, with the utmost sincerity and loyalty 
endeavour so to labor that each day shall afford an op- 
portunity for a panegyric upon some of Your achievements. 
Hoping that Your Majesty will clearly realize cn Dosa 
ments, | remain, Your most ient and humble subject, 
Iwaxura Tomomt, Third Minister of State. 


But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that |” 


the behaviour of the officer was a little abnor- 
mal. The Assistant Judge pointed out that the 
Japanese was probably unaware of the offensive 
import of the epithet he employed. We trust 
that the surmise is correct; for to abuse a man’s 
mother is a sin of infinite gravity in the eycs of 
Cases are common where serious 


France would have continued to pursue her | offence has been given by Japanese whose igno- 


“‘ prudent and reserved policy.” But inasmuch 


rance of the subtleties of English betrayed them 
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Tue Fiyu Shimbun states that a mecting of the 
Privy Council was held on Sunday last, pre- 
sumably with regard to the death of H.E. ]wa- 
kura. The same journal says that on every 0c- 
casion of receiving a visit from his colleagues, 
the dying statesman explained with great ear- 
nestness his views on political matters, and that 
ae had two interviews with H.E. Yamagata, to 
whom he solemnly bequeathed the task of 
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carrving out the reforms now in contemplation. 
General Yamagata, who for several years held 
the portfolio of War, is now President of the 
Privy Council, and popular report indicates 
him as not unlikely to succeed to the high 
office vacated by the decease of Mr. Iwakura. 
He is a native of Choshiu, so that his accession 
to the ranks of the Dazjin would tend to streng- 
then the hands of the Sa/-cho coalition in the 
Cabinet. 


Tus Fijt Shimpo states that a telegram has 
been received announcing the arrival of General 
Foote, on the 21st instant, at Nagasaki. It is 
also said that Min Yong-ik, Adviser to the Board 
of Foreign Commerce in Korea, has arrived at 
the same place. The purpose of the latter offi- 
cial’s journey is not mentioned, but there are 
rumours that Japan is not his ultimate destination. 


Tue past year has been a bad one for undcr- 
writers both in England and America. In the 
United States over-competition was first stigma- 
tized as the cause of disaster. If that is the 
trouble, it is not without parallel. Some of the 
largest English companies found, at the cnd of 
the year, that they had made a deficit, while the 
thirteen principal companies averaged but three 
per cent. profit. The result was not due toa 
decline in business, which was larger than 
ever before, but thirty per cent. of the premiums 
was swallowed up in expenses, which is con- 
sidered too large a proportion. Reckless com- 
petition is the cause of the bad condition of the 
business in both the United States and Great 
Britain ; but in the former it takes the form 
of assuming unsound risks, while in England 
excessive salaries and commissions are the leak. 





A San Francisco Exchange of late date re- 
marks that a sudden rise has taken place in the 
price of silk, the cause ascribed being the failure 
of the crop in China and the partial failure of 
the European crop, an occurrence rightly deemed 
of considerable importance in connection with 
the efforts to establish the business of silk cul- 
ture in California, for the higher the price of the 
article the greater the chance that it can be suc- 
cessfully produced there. ‘If the Chinese crop 
for this year is a failure, the price is likely to 
rule higher for several years to come. The 
failure may be due to disease of the eggs or 
other causes which will prevent the gathering 
of a full crop for a number of years, and 
California will receive the benefit of the higher 
Prices in the initiation of her experiment 
under more favorable circumstances. Japan is 
rapidly increasing her export of silk, it is true, 
the quantity now sent abroad being four times 
as great as a dozen years ago, but still the 
demand is likely to keep ahead of the supply. 
If the business of sericulture is once firmly 
established in the United States, we may trust 
to American mechanical genius to devise inven- 
tions for reeling the silk which will go far to 
neutralize the advantage of cheap labor enjoyed 
in China and Japan. Indeed, it is claimed 
that this has already been done in the invention 
of Mr. Serrell, which is now being tried in the 
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Principal silk-producing districts of France.” 
We have already more than once alluded to 
this mechanical appliance. It was first brought 
before public notice by Mr. Pcixotto, U.S. 
Consul at Lyons, some months ago, in his 
official reports to Washington. For obvious 
reasons it is well to refrain from predicting 
either its success or failure until it is reported 
upon by the Silk Association of America, which 
according to latest accounts had it under practi- 
cal consideration. 





Ose of the mono-metaillist journals of New York 
writes that, “‘ according to the monthly report of 
the Treasurer of the United States, 108,821,977 
silver dollars lie rotting in the Treasury vaults at 
Washington.” ‘This isa new count in the in- 
dictment against the dollar of the fathers. There 
have been many and various charges against the 
big, round dollar, but never before has it been 
alleged that they rotted. If it is a fact that the 
large accumlation of silver coin in the Treasury 
of the United States is in a state of decay and 
putrifaction, no time should be lost in doing 
something to avert the loss that will inevitably 
descend upon the Government. 


Notice has been received by the Imperial 
Telegraph Office to the effect that, notwithstand- 
ing the strike among the staff of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, arrangements have 
been made whereby trans-Atlantic telegrams for 
all the principal towns in America will be trans- 
mitted as usual. 





Recext vital statistics from France indicate 
increasing sterility in that country. The census 
of December, 1881, shuwed a total population of 
36,905,788, an increase over the census of 1876 
of 766,260. The gross increase was 945.643, 
and the decrease (in thirty-four departments) was 
179,383, thus leaving a net increase as given 
above. Of this augmentation five-sevenths was 
in larger towns, for 561,869 of the gain was 
reported from cities of over 30,000 inhabitants. 
This indicates that the great centres of popula- 
tion still attract the rural inhabitants. The 
increase of the population of France in fifty 
years, as shown by the difference between the 
census returns of 1831 and 1381 (32,569,229 
and 37,672,048 respectively), was 5,102,825. 
The gain in the population of the United King- 
dom in the same fifty years, exclusive of emi- 
gration, was 10,854,148, and it was estimated 
that 2,453,481 persons left Ireland between 1351 
and 1877. The emigratiom from France, of 
course, has been comparatively insignificant. 
But notwithstanding the heavy emigration from 
the United Kingdom and Ireland, the latter have 
witnessed an actual growth of 18,000,000 popu- 
lation, as against the 5,000,000 in France. 
Taking the five years ending 18380, the popu- 
lation of England increased at the rate of 340,118, 
against 95,039 per annum in France. This con- 
trast is the more conspicuous wher shown in 
connection with the yearly increases in various 
countries of late years: France (average for fifty 
years) 95,039 ; Germany (for five years) 493.360, 
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and United States (for ten years) 1,155,446. 
The yearly gain in population per 10,000 of in- 
habitants has been: France 26; Great Britain 
102; Germany 118, and United States 260.— 
Bradstreefs. 


Tue Pull Mall Gasette ‘Fisheries Exhibition 
Supplement,” published June 2, in addition to 
a double-page diagram of the exhibition showing 
the location of the various exhibits, etc., contains 
alengthy description of the display from the 
United States. Of the exhibition as a whole it 
is said that it is very popular, and is constantly 
crowded. The United States section is said to 
grow in importance with every inspection, and 
with fisherman and angler it holds the supreme 
position. It is noted that this exhibit forms a 
flattering manifestation of international courtesy, 
as the largest part of the contributions are from 
the National Museum at Washington and from 
the storehouses of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, private or trading exhibitors being very 
few. The account published of the various 
classes of exhibits in the American section 
section are sufficiently detailed to give a fair 
notion of what has been sent abroad, and how 
the list of models, pictures, and specimens 
constitute, with proper explanation, an illustrated 
history of the fishing industry in the new world. 
All the varieties of American fishing boats from 
the earliest times are to be seen, with the dates 
of use, sectional views, and particular properties 
possessed. In conclusion are furnished some 
facts in reference to evolution in shipbuilding in 
the United States. Models of American types 
of fishermen are described, photographic views 
of their homes, and specimens of their handi- 
work are noted, which soon satisfy the visitor 
that the New England fisherman is much better 
off than the fishermen of the British Isles. 
Whale-ship models, models of American whale- 
men enzaged upon a whale, and other scenes 
from the palmy days of this industry, are found 
of exceeding interest. A model of the United 
Statessteamship A /ba/ross, launched last autumn, 
and specially designed for deep-sea research, 
together vith the deep-sea electric light and 
other parapharnalia of this department of inves- 
tigation, in which the United States has already 
made so important a record, serve only to whet the 
appetite of the visitors to the exhibition to see the 
Albatross itself, which is expected in the Thames 
in July as an exhibit of the United States section 
of the Fisheries Exhibition. The remaining 
features claiming special mention are shells, 
ornaments and sealskins, an angler’s camp, and 
fish hatching. Last, but not least, are specified 
the entertaining exhibits of the Signal Service, 
the Lighthouse Board and the Life-saving Corps 
of the United States. The display of dried and 
canned fish is a large one. Fifteen American 
firms exhibit, in addition to the United States 
Museum and departmental exhibits. In the 
centre is a huge tin centaining an 86 pound 
salmon. 





Tue Friend of China for June contains a reply, 
by the Rev. George Cockburn, of Ichang, to an 
official report addressed by Mr. Consul Spence, 
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late of that port, to Her Majesty's Government. 
The reverend author asks whether, when the 
Consul asserts that “of all the products of 
Szechuen, the most important now-a-days is 
opium,” to those acquainted with China it is 
enough simply to remind him that he has for 
the moment forgotten rice and salt, and silk and 
medicines. Mr. Cockbum, while admitting that 
the poppy is far too largely cultivated in the 
province, denies that it is grown to anything 
like the extent asserted by the Consul. With 
reference to official interference Mr. Cockburn 
avers that it is very extensively exercised. He 
says a word on behalf of H.E. Ting, Governor- 
general of Szechuen, and his “ most extra- 
ordinary” proclamation, which began by 
denouncing the growth of the poppy, and ended 
by giving notice that the transit duty on opium 
was to be raised. ‘The man must have a 
wonderfully keen moral sense that can detect 
hypocrisy in this, and it is no more extraordinary 
than it would be for an advocate of local option 
in the meantime to record his vote for an in- 
creased daty on spirits. I have no high idea of 
Chinese veracity, but if we only admit that, when 
men do not get all that they want, they may 
honestly take what they can get, it will be hard 
to show that the Chinese have been remarkable 
for duplicity in their negotiations respecting the 
opium trade.” We read that, at Ichang, the ma- 
gistrate interfered in a very practical way 2 few 
years ago by sending out companies of soldiers 
to root up the poppy, nor has any one dared to 
cultivate it in the district (Azer) since. In some 
places the law may be 2 dead letter, but it does 
not follow that it will not be enforced when the 
time comes, The cause of the present laxity is 
not far to seek. If opium is to be forced upon 
China, it would be much to her advantage to 
produce it at home instead of importing it. 
Were the Chinese Government indifferent as to 
whether the people smoked opium or not, and 
only solicitious about securing a revenue and 
preventing silver from leaving the country, they 
would extricate themselves from their difficulties 
to-morrow by formally withdrawing all restrictions 
on the home-growth of opium. It serves their 
purpose in the meantime to let the law fall into 
abeyance. It mitigates to a certain extent the 
financial difficulties of the opium trade, and it is 
showing the foreigner that China could, if she 
wished, produce all the opium she can consume 
at a cheaper rate than it can be imported. Such 
are, doubtless, the motives underlying this strange 
apathy. The Chinese contrived to have the 
ammunition sent out by Britain against them- 
selves, used on their behalf in suppressing the 
Taipings ; they have subdued the Mohammedan 
power in the north and also in the south; they 
have been a match for progressive Japan; they 
have vindicated their suzerainty over Korea 
when it seemed Jost; and, strangest of all, they 
have, without firing a shot, recovered territory 
from Russia by paying what is perhaps no more 
than a just claim for the cost of administration. 
At home they are winking at the cultivation of 
opium, and abroad they are making treaties with 
other nations, binding them not to engage in the 





business of importing it. Britain will not again go 
to war to maintain the trade, and of this, too, they 
are aware. The Chinese know what they are about, 
and if we are not wise enough to do the right 
thing in time, we will find one day that they 
have overreached us. As for the injury done by 
the drug to its votaries, Mr. Cockburn affirms 
that it is prodigious, and cites numerous proo!s 
of his opinion, one that certainly cannot, with 
any appearance of success, be controverted by 
apologists for the custom. He concludes :— 
‘Evidence, purely Chinese, that opium is al- 
together evil can be produced ad infinitum. 
The streets of Ichang furnish it in abundance. 
To-day I went from my house to the British 
Consulate, eight minute’s walk, and I saw posted 
up eleven advertisements of medicine for curing 
opium smoking (all purely Chinese), six sheet- 
tracts pointing out its evils and exhorting people 
not to use it (also purely Chinese), and a 
proclamation by the magistrate as to the re- 
pression and better regulation of opium shops. 
This, too, at a time when there are fewer bills al- 
lowed upon the walls than usual, as the people 
are cleaning up for their New Year. Why does 
Mr. Spence mention none of these things? He 
tells us ‘Ichang has 700 opium shops at least,’ 
an estimate which used to be given by those 
who pretended to know best, but a recent census 
by the magistrate has reduced the number to 


0.” 
55 a 

At the annual meeting of the Society for the 
suppression of the Opium Trade, held in May, 
the principal speaker was the Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, a medical missionary who has had 
thirty years work in China, where his experience 
has been largely among opium-smokers. As 
early as the year 1858 he assisted in the manage- 
ment of a missionary hospital in Ningpo, which 
had for one of its objects the cure of opium- 
smokers; and in 1859 and 1860 that hospital 
was under his exclusive management. He had 
thirty beds continually filled with opium-smokers, 
many of whom came 200 miles, or even more, 
in order to escape from the cruel bondage of a 
habit which they could not throw off. ‘Thus, 
twenty-five years ago I often saw men wrestling 
with the opium craving, strong men deter- 
mined to throw it off, but the sufferings through 
which they passed were almost more than they 
were able to bear. The health and strength of 
their own bodies, the honour and purity of their 
wives, the success of their wordly prospects, and, 
what was more to them, as Chinamen, than all 
these, the grey hairs and tears of aged fathers 
and mothers, nerved them to endurance. But 
I have heard such men, not once or twice, say 
in despair, ‘It cannot be helped. I can bear 
the craving no longer.’ Thank God, many such 
men were saved. But, oh, there were many who 
came from a great distance, and at great cost to 
themselves in the hope of being cured whom we 
could not receive, for our accomodation and 
power to receive them were limited; and of 
those received not all were cured; and of the 
cured some relapsed into opium sinoking.” In 
Ningpo and Hangchow the experience of the 
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speaker was the same; and his testimony is 
borne out by all the members of the China 
Inland Mission, as well as by evangelists of 
other bodies and more worldly observers. 
e 
e e 

Canon Wilberforce, a name that will always 
we trust be associated with benevolence and 
emancipation, addressed the meeting, insisting 
upon the vice of the practice of opium smoking 
and the wickedness of the trade in the narcotic. 
He was followed in the same strain by Messrs. 
Samuel Smith, M.P., and Samuel Morley, M.P., 
David MacLaren, and an Indian Baboo. Mr. 
Thomas Hanbury (for many years a merchant 
at Shanghai) moved the concluding resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. James Cropper, 
M.P., and carried with applause. It runs :— 
‘That the report and balance-sheet of the Society, 
which have been presented to this meeting, be 
adopted and printed; that very cordial thanks 
be given to Sir Joseph Pease for presiding on 
the present occasion, and also to Sir Joseph 
Pease and Mr. Samuel Smith for their able 
advocacy in the recent debate in the House of 
Commons, and to all those members of Pariia- 
ment who supported them ; to the Chairman and 
Members of the Executive Committee, the 
Honorary Treasurer and the Honorary Auditor, 
for their constant attention to the Society’s work ; 
and that the Executive Committee be re-elected, 
with power to add to their number.” 

e 
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On the other hand, the seventh annual report 
of the Society, says that the Marquis of Har- 
tington’s despatch to the Government of India, 
written in fulfilment of his lordship’s promise 
to the House of Commons, was published last 
autumn, together with the Indian Government's 
reply. In this despatch, Lord Hartington, al- 
though not agreeing with the views of the 
society, acknowledges in respectful terms the im- 
portance of the Anti-Opium Movement, and 
“‘the ability, activity, and high character of those 
by whom it is supported,” and calls upon the 
Indian Government to consider whether it can- 
not make some concession to public opinion 
in England. The reply of the Viceroy and his 
Council is an elaborate argument against any 
change of system or policy. They withdraw their 
opposition to the ratification of the Chefoo Con- 
vention, and are even willing ‘‘to consider any 
reasonable proposal made by the Chinese Go- 
vernment to increase their import duties ;” but 
they rigidly guard themselves against a too li- 
beral construction of this concession by a de- 
claration that “the total loss of the revenue at 
present derived from opium in Bengal, would 
render the Government of India insolvent, and, 
on that account, any proposals which would in- 
volve the loss of so large a sum cannot be con- 
sidered within the scope of practical politics.” 


Tue Express de Lyons gives a fuller version 
than we have yet seen of the Treaty proposed 
by M. Bourée and Li Hung-chang. It runs as 


follows :— 

The Chinese troops shall evacuate the provinces 
which they occupy in Tonquin and return to their 
cantonments in Yiinnan and Kwangsi, the limits of 
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which they shall not in any cases or under any pretext 

ss by more than - miles. ; m 

M. Bourée shall transmit to the Chinese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs a despatch from his Government, in 
which it shall be declared that France will not pursue 
in Tonquin any idea of conquest, and that she will 
not attempt any enterprise against the sovereignty of 
Annam. ; 

France seeks chiefly to ve across Tonquin a route 
by water so as to bring the hinese province of Yannan 
into free communication with the sea. 

The town of Laokai, being considered the terminus 
of the navigable waters of the Red River, shall be re. 
cognized as a part of the possessions of China. Chi- 
nese Custom Houses shall be established there, and 
foreign goods destined for importation into China shall 
be subjected, after they have passed the barrier of 
Laokai, to the ordinary rules which obtain in the case 
of merchandise coming into the Chinese Empire by the 
) 





rts. 
PThe Chinese Government pledges itself to adopt all 
measures necessary to assure the security of the import 
and export trade at Laokai. 

The Governments of France and China shall 
mutually arrange for the tracing of a line of demarca- 
tion across the country comprised between the frontiers 
of the Chinese Empire and the left bank of the Red 
River. 


The territory situated to the north of this line of 
demarcation shall be placed under the surveillance of 
the Chinese Government: that situated to the south, 
under the administration of the French authorities. 

Under these conditions France and China recipro. 
cally pledge themselves to protect the integrity of 
Tonquin against every enterprise of other nations. 

e 
e °@ 

These terms bear out, in some degree, the 
remarks made by M. Challemel-Lacour to the 
Senate in reply to the questions of M. de Saint- 
Vallier. ‘‘ M. Bourée,” the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs said, ‘‘ had never demanded or received 
any authority to negotiate. He took it upon 
himself to do so, under the belief that a war 
between France and China was_ inevitable, 
though nothing showéd, and nothing as yet 
shows, that his forecast was right.” M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour then went on to explain that there 
had been nothing more than pourpurlers, and 
that cven these were couched in somewhat vague 
and contradictory terms. ‘‘M. Bourée made a 
useless declaration. He recognised that Annam 
was a vassal of China, which was simply to tear 
up the treaty of 1874.” He made another error 
also, according to M. Challemel-Lacour. He 
inserted a clause providing for the establishment 
of a Chinese Custom-house at the terminus of 
the Red River. ‘‘ That,” exclaimed the Minister, 
“was to hand over to China the key of the river's 
navigation.” 

e . @ 

And why should not China have the key? 
We speak of course from the standpoint of 
right, not of commercial expediency. \Why 
should not China have the key? It is not an 
uncommon thing for people to keep the keys of 
their own doors; and since France’s chief object, 
according to the showing of the same draft, was 
to obtain access to a Chinese province, Ydannan, 
vid the Red River, China might, with some 
show of reason, put forward a claim to act as 
Gate-keeper. We hear a great deal about the 
treaty of 1874. Zhaé is to be held inviolable at 
all hazards. But we hear nothing of France's 
treaty with China; a treaty by which certain 
ports and no others are open under certain con- 
ditions to French trade. Is it quite consistent 
with the latter treaty that France should open 
for herself another port in Chinese territory—for 
that is what the Red River route to Annam 
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Virtually signifies—without letting China have 
any voice whatsoever in the matter. If China 
is not to have a Custom-house at Laokai, where 
is she to have one, or is she to have one at all? 
Imagine these principles applied to the Danube, 
or to some other river in the navigation of which 
European Powers are interested. 


So far as we can discern, M. Challemel-Lacour 
failed altogether to explain the cause of M. 
Bourée's recall. No treaty had been concluded 
by that official with China. He had confined 
himself to hearing the Chinese prepositions and 
embodying them in a note to be submitted to 
the Cabinet at Paris for approval or rejection as 
M. Challemel-Lacour and his colleages should 
decide. In short, the limit of his fault was that 
he negotiated. It was probably because M. 
Tricou understood this that he took so much 
pains to make it clear that he had come to China 
expressly not to negotiate. Even to suffer him- 
self to be enticed into pourparlers might lead to 
being recalled. Truly, having regard to the 
senseless language of M. Challemel-Lacour 
when he hinted that England is egging China 
on, and spoke of the “‘ revival of passions which 
were supposed to be extinct,” one is tempted to 
credit the suggestion of certain London journals 
which declare that NM. Beurée was recalled 
chiefly because he made the mistake of being on 
too good terms with the English Minister at 
Peking, and partly because he is not a personal 
friend of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


IMMENSE excitement seems to have been caused 
in Paris by the victory of Frontin in the Grand 
Prix. The race was established in 1863 chiefly 
through the exertions of the Duc de Morny, the 
Municipal Council voting a credit of fifty thou- 
sand francs and the five principal railway com- 
panies fifty thousand more; generosity which 
was rightly described at the time as a piece of 
excellent financial wisdom. And so the event 
has proved, for the number of visitors drawn to 
Paris by the great race increases enormously 
every year and includes thousands of English- 
men and Americans. This time the contest 
had come to be regarded as a sort of duel 
between the French and English stables. For 
among the competitors from across the channel 
was St. Blaise, the winner of the Derby, while 
on the French side was Frontin, who made his 
first appearance last March, and running only 
four times in all, had obtained four victories. 
Still the odds were in favour of the English 
horse, though Frenchmen tried to console them- 
selves with the thought that in 1864 Vermouth 
won the Grand Prix against Blair Athol, while 
in 1873 Boiard beat Doncaster. Since 1863 
the French Derby had been run 19 times—1871 
having been a blank year—and of the 19 win- 
ners 9 had been French, 8 English, 1 American, 
and 1 Hungarian. For the three years, 1880, 
81, and 82, however, the victory had fallen to a 
foreign stable, and there was naturally an absorb- 
ing anxiety about the result of 1883. Frontin 
is by an English sire out of a French dam, and 
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is the property of the Duc de Castries, brother- 
in-law of Marshal MacMahon. He was ridden 
by Cannon, while Archer steered St. Blaise, and 
so great was the enthusiasm over the formers 
victory that ladies were seen to kiss his boots ; 
poor Archer, on the contrary, being so heartily 
hissed by his countrymen that his confusion was 
painful. The total value of the Grand Prix this 
year was 165,900 francs; namely, the stakes, 
100,000 ; forfeits (399 horses), 57,900, and 
entries 8,000. 





Tue faculty of acquisitiveness occasionally 
takes curious forms. The other day a post office 
clerk at Berchem, near Anvers, committed 
suicide, and after his death the people of the 
district were surprised at receiving letters dated 
years before. Widowers, who had taken heart of 
grace and married again, found themselves sud- 
denly perusing epistles from their former spouses ; 
debtors, who had long before discharged their 
liabilities saw themselves menaced with all sorts 
of pains by irate creditors; lovers, who had 
forgotten one another, once more exchanged 
vows of affection and fidelity. The neighbour- 
hood was aghast. It seemed as though the 
jnhabitants of ghost-land had become frolicsome 
and were indulging in practical jokes. At last it 
turned out that the deceased clerk had been a 
gentleman of acquisitive eccentricities. There 
were days when he could not bring himself to 
part with the letters that came to hand, so he 
stowed them away in a portmanteau. The Post 
Office authorities found them there after his 
death, and thought it wise to distribute them, 
causing immense confusion thereby. 


Tue year 1883 will at least be memorable for 
its exhibitions. In Tokiyo an exhibition of 
Fishery appliances and produce, and a grand 
Fisheries Exhibition in London, have been held. 
Louisville, Kentucky, has a show opening on the 
1st of August, and classic Boston, Mass., opens 
hers on the rst of the following month. Cal- 
cutta has a grand exposition from the 1st of 
December. Even Poonah proposes to have one ; 
and an Australian Exhibition to be held in 
London is also in contemplation. 





Tue confidence of persons who advocate trial 
by jury everywhere and under all circumstances 
must have received a somewhat rude shock 
when, at the Star Route trial, Juror Vernon lay 
down in Court and became unconscious of 
passing events owing to an unwise attempt to 
cat off his usual supply of liquor, and when it 
was found neccessary to keep what he was pleased 
to call his mind in working order by periodical 
doses of whiskey. One ceases to appreciate the 


full force of subtle legal arguments, carefully 


collected testimony, lucidly enunciated laws and 
fine displays of judicial acumen, if the ultimate 
arbiter of the whole performance is to be a sot, 
wavering between delirium tremens and alcoholic 
discermment. Juror Vernon, however, may 
be dismissed as an accident rather than a type. 
A better illustration of the dangers of the sys- 
tem js furnished by a case which occurred the 
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other day in Greece. According to the Afes- 
sager d Athénes, a sub-lieutenant of gendarmerie 
was put upon his trial for theft, and an over- 
whelming mass of testimony was produced in 
proof of his guilt. Nevertheless, the twelve citi- 
zens who formed the jury, brought in a verdict 
of not guilty. To complete the farce, their fore- 
man had no sooner pronounced the words than 
the whole twelve men were marched off to pri- 
son at the instance of the public prosecutor, on 
a charge of having taken bribes from the ac- 
cused. 





Magrers in the China Sea have been given 
another guide to navigation, the already extensive 
service of the Lighthouse Department of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs having 
been augmented by the erection of a Lighthoise 
on Bonham Island, in reference to .which the 
usual notice has been issued from the Coast 
Inspector's Office. 





Two cases of cholera, both of which terminated 
fatally, are reported to have occurred in Tokiyo 
on the 19th instant. Whether this be true or 
false, there does not seem to be much cause for 
apprehension on the score of cholera this year. 





Accornixé to the latest advices from the North, 
the otter schooners had met with varied success 
in hunting, the Pexelope, the new craft launched 
last year, having at the beginning of the month 
the biggest bag, 16 otters and one pup. The 
Helena had 4, the Ofome 7, the Rose 2 and one 
pup, the Diana 5 and four pups, the S/el/a 8 
and two pups, and the A. Cashman 10 or 12 
otters. No accident or casualty from the fleet 
has to be reported, and fair weather had mostly 
been met. The sealing season had not com- 
menced when the last news left. 





Tusspar's Hochi Shimbun publishes a report 
from Sapporo to the effect that a fire had broken 
out on a mountain where charcoal is manufac- 
tured and that all efforts to extinguish it had 
proved unavailing since water could not be 
obtained. Grave apprehension prevailed for the 
safety of a neighboring gunpowder magazine, 
but all possible precautions were being taken to 
prevent an explosion. The origin of the fire is 
ascribed to an escaped convict. 





TELEGRAPHING from ships at sea to shore is by 
no means a new notion, as Engineering re- 
minds us. There are things much more unlikely 
of realization. The chief difficulty in the way 
of establishing mid-ocean-Telegraph stations has 
hitherto been the necessity of keeping the ship 
connected, by a branch cable, with the main 
cable lying on the bottom, and anchoring her so 
as to maintain this communication in all weathers 
and depths. Professor A. E. Dolbear has now 
proposed a plan which may render this fixed 
communication unnecessary. A large metal 
plate attached to an insulated conductor is 
lowered from the ship to the bottom on the 
track of the cable, and another plate is merely 
submerged. Between. these two plates a battery 





and Morse kcy is inserted. On working the key 
the Morse currents induce other currents in the 
cable, which can be heard in telephones attached 
to the cable on shore. 


THE now proved ability of India to supply tea, 
and the favorable reception of the leaf in Eng- 
land naturally produce satisfaction in both 
countries. A recently published tea chart shows 
the great increase in the consumption of Indian 
tea during .the past six years. In the first three 
months of 1878 it was 3,215,000 pounds, and in 
the first quarter of 1883, 5,152,000 pounds. The 


price has also declined from 1s. 7d. to 18. 1d. 
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Whether the leaf be Indian or Chinese, there 
can be no doubt that, as an American journal 
just reminds us, Great Britain’s consumption of 
tea is one of the marvels of commerce. Last 
year the revenue derived from duties on tea, at 
six-pence per pound, amounted to £4,200,000, 
showing that the importations must have been 
198,000,000 pounds. This is at the rate of five 
pounds per head for the total population, and is 
far ia excess of the largest importation of that 
article into the United States. In the fiscal year 
1882 the importation of tea into the United 
States amounted to 78,789,060 pounds, valued 
at $19,392,102. But the import of coffee was 
459,922,768 pounds, valued at $46,041,609. 
Why the United States should be a coffee-drink- 
ing nation and Great Britain a tea drinking 
nation is a question to which the students of 
social science have not devoted sufficient 
attention. It is reasonable to suppose that in 
the course of half a century this difference in 
habits might creatre important physiological 
pecularities and distinctions. 





Tue following interesting note on the employ- 
ment of the blind in Japan appeared in the 
Philadelphia Medical Times of last April. It 
is from the pen of Doctor W. N. Whitney, of 
Tokiyo :— 


On a fine day one can scarcely walk a square in any 
of the more thickly populated districts of Tokio with- 
out hearing the shrill whistle of the blind shampooer, 
as, with long stick in hand, he slowly feels his way. 
calling out from time to time his fee for a complete 
shampoo. 

A system of empl t for the blind so suited to 
their condition, affording as it does fair profit and an 
abundance of healthful exercise in-door and out, 
arte deserves at ace passing notice. 

ampooing, or perhaps, more pro speaking, 
massige, as practised by these Breet cee coal 
amma), consists of a gentle rubbing with the palms of 
the hands of the surface of the whole body, together 
with passive exercise of the joints, and a slow kneadin 
of the superficial muscles, more particularly those o 
the trunk and extremities. The sensation to the 
subject is usually very pleasant, especially if submitted 
to after violent or continued exertion, as after a difficult 
climb or a long walk. 

Japanese physicians recommend it in tabes dorsalis 
and certain other forms of paralytic disorders, as well 
asin hysteria and some kinds of headache, in lumbago 
and in many other diseases, also in convalescence from 
diseases in which there has been loss of power or 
wasting of the muscles. It is much used, and probably 
often abused, in cases of difficult labor. One agawa, 
who first employed it for this purpose, called it ‘the 
body-regulating art.” It is also generally employed 
after labor to soften the breasts. 

Massage is not employed in rheumatism, gout, or 
acute fevers. Acupuncture, too, was formerly per- 
formed by some of these amma; and I am told that 
the examinations for license to practise these, especially 
the latter, were yery rigorous, 
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The skill and anatomical knowledge sometimes 
acquired by these unfortunates are truly wonderful, for, 
besides a gentle touch and an almost instinctive a pre. 
ciation of the seat of pain, many of them know all the 
superficial muscles, and can even tell in what position 
to insert needles for the cure of certain diseases. 
Unfortunately, scabies has been occasionally com. 
municated by these shampooers, as well as certain 
contagious diseases,—a fact, however, which does not 
seem to lessen the demand for shampooing. 

I am told that over one-half of the cases of total 
blindness in former days were attributable to small. 
pox; and it is probable that purulent ophthalmia and 
syphilitic disease were responsible for the larger por. 
tion of the remainder. 


The number of blind, deaf, maimed, etc., according 
to the published census of 1875, was 101,587, of whom 
63.759 were males and 37,828 were females, the total 
population at that time being 33,110,825. Of this 
number it is probable that the greater part were blind, 
and it is not at all unlikely that in former days the pro. 
portion of this class to the total population was 
still greater, as the gradual institution of compulsory 
vaccination, the regular examination of prostitutes, and 
the growing popularity of Western methods of treat- 
ment of ophthalmic disorders have tended, on the one 
hand, to limit the spread of the most potent causes of 
blindness, and, on the other, to increase the number of 
eyes rescued from actual loss. 


Since the “restoration” in 1858, the ancient laws 
allowing these blind certain rights and privileges have 
been repealed, and the profession is now open to all. 
Formerly the blind belonged to the so called ‘ long- 
robed” or professional class, in which were also in- 
cluded those who practised the arts of acupuncture and 
divining, the priests and the doctors. Various 
titles or degrees were bestowed upon the blind upon 
passing examinations and the payment of certain fixed 
sums of money. The lowest of these degrees, next 
to that of the common assma, was the shibun, which 
gave the sor certain rights and privileges and 
raised him to the rank of the military or two-sworded 
class. He was also permitted to wear a ceremonial 
dress on certain occasions and to carry a white stick 
surmounted by a wooden ball. The fee for this degree 
was about one hundred dollars. Upon obtaining the 
next degree, that of #o-fo, the blind man ceased to 
practise the art of shampooing, and became a teacher 
of music, for which position he had been preparing 
during the chrysolis state, so to speak, of shampooer. 
Above the degree of ho-fo, came that of £en-yo, or in- 
spector, the fce for which was one thousand dollars. 

o obtain this degree was considered a great honor, and 
among its possessors were to be found some very remark- 
able men. One of these, Hanawa Kenya by name, a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, is said to have possessed such 
a wonderful memory that he could recognize at once 
any quotation made from any book in his great 
library, and could give the title of the book and even 
the number of the page from which the quotation 
had been made. It is also said that, although he had 
been blind from infancy, he knew the names, forms, 
and meanings of nearly all the Chinese characters in 
use, and was, besides, a writer of note. 

The highest degree or rank was that of soro-éu, of 
which there were, I understand, only two holders at 
one time in each of the capitals. All the appoint- 
ments and honorary titles were conferred through 
these so-roku, who also acted as judges in matters 
relating to their own people. 

A certain amount of authority was attached to the 
lower ranks, and no doubt added considerably to the 
income of the . On occasions of great re- 
joicing in any household, as, for instance, a birth, a 
marriage, or elevation in office, one of these blind 
shampooers would call for a present, which by law it 
was necessary to make, and which ranged from ten or 
fifteen cents upwards, according to the wealth and 

osition of the family. The collection of these fees 

ell to each shki-dun in ev district in turn, besides 
which fees were also received from apprentices. 

In order that a blind man might travel from place to 
place, and yet not interfere with other blind practising 
in these places, his stay in each town or village was 
limited to three days, during which time only he might 
receive fees for professional services. : 

The blind were also allowed to lend money, for which 
they received high rates of interest, popular sentiment 
protecting them from loss. A blind man might marry 
only after he had taken a degree, as this was conside 

roof that he would be able to provide for a family; 

ut marriages between blind and blind were strictly for- 
bidden. There were societies or guilds of blind men, 
which afforded their members considerable protection. 

This whole system has proved of great utility in 
giving these unfurtunates an opportunity of competing 
on a most favorable footing with their more fortunate 
brethren, and at the same time stimulating them to 
higher attainment. Such, indeed, was its success that 
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the blind, unfortunate as they might be in the loss of 
sight, led happ and comfortable lives, supporting 
themselves and families, and proving as well a benefit 
to their fellow.creatures. It is, therefore, not without 
some feeling of regret that we see these old institutions 
passing away, and in their stead attempts being made 
to care for the blind in large asylums and at public 

e. 

rs ‘e experiment of teaching a few of our own blind 
this most useful art, though, I believe, yet untried, is 

haps worthy of consideration, especially as massage 
is beginning to have an important place in the treat- 
ment of so many disorders. 








Oxz need not come to the Orient to find 
newspapers remarkable for the strength of 
their language. Hear, for example, what the 
République Frangaise has to say :—‘‘If the 
inhabitants of Kamtchatka, if the Iroquois or 
the Redskins, have deliberative assemblies, as 
they doubtless have, the language used there is 
more polished than the language spoken at the 
Municipal Council of Paris.” It must be grati- 
fying to Frenchmen who have any care for the 
proverbial courtesy of their countrymen, to find 
the preservation of that quality so vigorously 
recommended. But the interesting part of the 
matter is that it is not politeness which is at stake 
but gas. The Gas Company of Paris is a 
political institution. It is ‘‘the Citadel of 
Opportunism.” One of its founders, M. Dubon- 
chet, is said to have left to M. Gambetta several 
millions of francs, gained in business, for the 
express purpose of paying the expenses of 
Opportunist propagandism. The Municipal 
Council, however, is Radical, and it gave the 
Company notice the other day that the price of 
gas supplied to the city must be reduced 
from 15 tO 12 centimes, and that of gas 
supplied to private consumers, from 30 to 35 
centimes. The grounds of this reduction were 
that the price of production having been largely 
reduced, consumers ought to profit by the fact. 
And indeed there is room for participation. For 
it is calculated that the Company has recovered 
its original outlay seventeen times over. Its 
shares, of a nominal value of 250 francs, were 
selling a few months ago for 1,600, and paying a 
dividend of 82 francs. Nevertheless the direc- 
tors have refused to make any reduction, and 
threaten to shut off the gas if consumers persist 
in declining to pay more than the rates fixed by 
the Municipal Council, which, in its turn, pro- 
mises to annul the Company's Charter if the 
latter ventures upon any such course. Now 
the Républigue Frangaise is the leading organ 
of the Opportunists, and hence it is that it finds 
the language employed by the Municipal Council 
less polished that that heard in the deli- 
berative assemblies of the Iroquois and the 
Redskins. The connection needed explanation. 





Ix the litle Ile Maurice there is published a 
- journal called the Cernéen. It has a corte- 
spondent at Tamatave, who gives some interest- 
ing particulars of the state of affairs in Madagas- 
car. The Hovas, he says, are much concerned 
about the ill-health of their queen. Her death 
is daily expected and her successor is quite 
uncertain. The chiefs of the Government are 
by no means unanimous in their election, and 
the decease of the queen may be the signal for 
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a gencral battue. Added to these perplexities 
are the complications with France, and the dis- 
dissatisfaction caused by the failure of the em- 
bassy to England and Germany, which Powers 
Seem disposed to leave Madagascar to its fate ; 
meanwhile the manufacture of arms and levying 
of soldiers goes on apace. The more violent 
patriots declare that not one inch of Malagassy 
soil shall pass into foreign hands, while the 
moderate party is not indisposed to purchase 
peace at the expense of a little territory. The 
strangest feature is that the military preparations 
are all carried out without any cost tothe Govern- 
ment. Those who work on the fortifications 
not only receive no pay, but are obliged to 
support themselves and furnish the materials 
required for the undertaking. Even the soldiers 
have to fight gratis, to find their own food, 
arms, and ammunition. Itmaywell be supposed 
that under these circumstance, the trade of war 
is not very popular. 





We published on Saturday last a telegram an- 
nouncing that the British Government had agreed 
with M. de Lesseps for the construction of a 
second Suez Canal, and that three millions would 
be contributed by England towards the cost. We 
now see by a telegram tc the Shanghai Courier 
that the amount is stated to be eight millions. 
Supposing this latter sum to be correct, which 
we cannot yet believe, it will be altogether a 
British undertaking. A subsequent telegram 
states that Sir Stafford Northcote has given 
notice of a motion to reject the agreement, but 
in face of the recent agitation for a second canal, 
the Devonshire baronet’s proposition will hardly 
receive the support necessary to carry it. 


H.1.M. tu Mrxapo has conferred the post- 
humous title of the Daiyo Daijin upon the late 
Ex-Third Minister of State, accompanied by the 
following Rescript :—The Ex-Third Minister of 
State aided me with unflagging fidelity and 
loyalty in the accomplishment of the great work 
—the work which is destined for eternity. He 
was the pillar of the nation and a model for 
my subjects. I ascended the throne in my 
youth. Dependent upon the Ministers, I listened 
to their counsels. The deceased was my teacher. 
Heaven has deprieved me of his aid! How 
grievedamI! Inhonor to his memory, I confer 
on him the posthumous title of First Minister 
of State—Oficial Gaselle. 


An enterprising French “interviewer,” Mr. 
Maurice Francais, has sounded Mr. Dupuis, the 
famous Tonquin explorer; and the result of his 
investigations into the recesses of that energetic 
traveller's opinion, cannot fail to be respectfully 
received at the present juncture. The time will 
come shortly for some student of French opinion 
to analyse its different developments and hesita- 
tions and angers, as now manifested. The 
mere chronicler’s mission is to seize words and 
facts as they fly. One can readily understand 
the interest that the visitor had in eliciting the 
opinion of his illustrious compatriot, whose ideas 
may also be accepted as those of a very large 
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class, fortunately not a majority class, of modern 
French Society. However, allow Mr. Maurice 
Francais to speak of his exploitation of Mr. 
Dupuis for himself. We are indebted to a 
quotation in the Echo du Fapon for our ability 
to report it. Mr. Dupuis lives in small and very 
modest rooms in the Rue Saint-Georges. There, 
in one chamber simply furnished, in the midst 
of maps, pamphlets, and packets of newspapers, 
the explorer of Tonquin received his visitor with 
affability and an evident disposition to answer 
the questions that might be addressed to him. 
Viewing Mr. Dupuis in such modest state, Mr. 
Francais could not help thinking of the big 
fortune possessed by Mr. Dupuis when he 
became ‘‘ possessed of the idea to open Tonquin 
to the commerce of the world, and the patriotic 
scheme of endowing his country one day witha 
rich province.” Of course Mr. Dupuis was quite 
free of any notion of adding more to his own 
already sufficient resources. Ambition and love 
of wealth are not incompatible with patriotism. 
However, as for Mr. Dupuis personally, he speaks 
in an animated tone of voice accompanied with 
original gestures and phrases. His physiognomy, 
both pleasant and masterful, appears to reflect 
the sorrows that he has so long endured. As 
regards the subject, he entered upon it at once 
avec une cordiale brusquerie; and this is about 
what the reporter says he said. The death of 
Riviere and his unfortunate comrades in arms 
was doubtless the result of ‘‘a heroic imprudence” 
something like that which caused the death of 
Garnier the brave. To-day the matter is to avenge 
the French blood which has been spilt, and finish 
with the Tonquin question. Its solution is im- 
patiently awaited. Tonquin might have been taken 
without striking a blow. It is well known that 
the Tonquinese are already gained, and that 
they await with impatience the French who have 
to rescue them from the tyrannical Anna- 
mite yoke. What ought to have been done, 
whether according to Mr. Dupuis himself, or his 
interviewer, or both, was to send the explorer to 
Tonquin to announce that France was about to 
intervene and drive out the Annamite mandarins. 
“The Tonquinese notables and the whole popu- 
lation would then have been prepared to re- 
ceive” their French liberators. If the troops of 
the republic had arrived with proper introduc- 
tions from their President—we beg pardon, with 
‘‘a French administration ready to take posses- 
sion of the administrative posts "—the Tonqui- 
nese would have abandoned the Annamites and 
opened the gates of all their towns to the 
French; and thus ‘the military expedition 
would have consisted in a simple demonstration 
made in the midst of a benevolent welcome from 
the populace.” ArcadianMr. Dupuis! When, 
oh, when, have European settlements in Asia 
been so peacefu'ly founded? Were you not, 
worthy and adventurous explorer, somewhat 
‘‘ pulling the leg ~ of your admiring interviewer ? 
But to resume. ‘‘ Why did the French wait so 
long, to realize all this, for the massacre of 
Commandant Rivitre and his companions in 
arms?” Mr. Dupuis whispers in reply (and 
Mr. Maurice Francais is, in his interpretation 
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of Mr. Dupuis, in close accord with Mr. Granet 
who perhaps draws inspiration from a similar 
source) Mr. Gambetta took the greatest possible 
interest in Tonquin : it was only his short tenure 
of power that prevented him from taking up the 
question, . . . .which, however, he intended 
to resume as simple deputy. 


ee 


According to the interviewer, Mr. Dupuis is 
convinced that there is no prospect of Chinese in- 
tervention any more than there was in 1878, when 
the French first occupied Hanoi. We are reminded 
that the situation was then, much more than now, 
delicate for France, whose home provinces were 
hardly evacuated by the German armies, and 
Mr. Dupuis, “ officially charged by the Chinese 
Government, had just forcibly opened to China’s 
profit the road from Ydnnan to the sea by the 
Red River.” At that time France and China 
met on level ground, and “ the Court of Peking 
might have complained of what it would 
have had perfect right to consider as a defec- 
tion on the part of its Agent, Mr. Dupuis, 
in favor of the French whose presence he desired 
with all his heart, and to whom he had furnished 
opportunity, to interfere.” 


The Annamites have still to be considered; 
“and they are in no respect to be dreaded” (in 
spite of Rivitre’s experience). For when the 
Tonquinese see the arrival of the French, and 
realize that they are certain to be protected 
this time and not abandoned, they will second 
their Gallic visitors to the best of their ability to 
chastise and expel the Annamites. And, after all, 
what is there to fear—it is the reporter inter- 
polating now—from such Annamite troops as 
Dupuis and his little band and that handful of 
heroes commanded by Gamier, invariably put to 
flight? Did not Commandant Rivitre, aband- 
oned as he was to his meagre resources, hold them 
victoriously at bay for more than eighteen months? 
Once again, and finally, in this interview, Mr. 
Dupuis insisted upon the friendliness of the 
Tonquinese people for the French, and their de- 
sire to be once and for all rid of their Annamite 
“oppressors.” Probably the views attributed to 
the traveller are those entertained by him. At any 
rate they are such as he might naturally be sup- 
posed to hold; and, as the reporter suggests, none 
than he would be better suited to guide French 
schemesin Indo-China, provided they be schemes 
of adventure and conquest. 


Deputy Rivet recently proposed in the French 
Chamber a bill abolishing that article of the 
civil code which forbids inquisitions into the 
paternity of a child. One of those who sup- 
ported the measure instanced a case of a father 
who had openly espoused a natural daughter of 
his own, in the very teeth of the authorities, who 
were unable to prevent him as the child had no 
legal status. M. Rivet himself told the following 
story :—‘‘ One day there came into the office 
where I acted as clerk an individual who was 
known to us all because he had lent some money 
‘through us on mortgage, and came twice a ycar 
to receive his interest. Le had left his wife to 


live with bis servant, by whom he had had 
a daughter. Addressing himself to the chief 
clerk, he said :—‘I have come for a marriage 
license. Iam going to espouse my daughter.’ 
‘ Your daughter !’ exclaimed the astonished clerk. 
‘Certainly. Why not.’ ‘But you are married. 
* My wife is dead. Here is her burial certificate.’ 
‘You used alwars to say that if ever you became a 
widower you would marry your servant.’ ‘ Yes, 
[ uscd to say so. But she is too old now. J 
prefer the young one.’ ‘Your daughter?’ ‘ My 
own daughter, whom I have not been able to 
recognise because she was born out of wedlock, 
and who, so far as you, the Mayor, and the Code 
are concerned, is not my daughter at all. 
‘How old is she?’ ‘Seventeen.’ ‘But will 
she consent to marry you?’ ‘I should think so, 
considering she has been my mistress since she 
was fifteen! ‘And the other, what will you do 
with her?’ ‘I put her out of doors fifteen days 
ago.’ The chief clerk got up and went into the 
notary’s office. A few moments afterwards the 
notary came out, pale, and with trembling lips. 
‘ Get out,’ he cried to the would-be bridegroom, 
pointing to the door. ‘All right,’ the other re- 
plied, ‘we shall see. According to the law my 
daughter is not my daughter. I can marry her 
therefore, if I please, and you have no right to 
refuse me my certificate.’ He spoke the truth. 
A less scrupulous notary drew up the certificate, 
and a few days later the incest was duly 
legalized.” 


A nice question came before the German Courts 
two months ago. Article 303 of the Penal Code 
provides for the imposition of a fine upon any- 
one who injures or destroys an object that does 
not belong to him. The principle is clear 
enough, but the application is sometimes attended 
with perplexities. A Prussian gentleman of 
Rospitz hung himself by the neck to the rafters 
of his room. One of his neighbours, happening 
to have business with him, came in and finding 
him in this unbusiness-like position, cut him 
down without preamble. ‘Ihe would-be suicide 
was furious. He summoned his neighbour 
before the local tribunals for violation of domi- 
ciliary rights and destruction of property, to wit, 
one cord. The tribunal, after due deliberation, 
decided that Article 303 could not safely be 
applied to this busybody, although everybody 
was obliged to admit that, in the words of his 
accuser, “he had meddled with something which 
in no wise concerned him.” 


Tue unfortunate occurrence at the funcral of 
His Excellency the late Third Minister of State 
is a subject to which we would fain avoid any 
renewed reference. We have plcasure, however, 
in saying that from what we have since been 
able to learn, the affair was in great part the 
outcome of inadvertence. The ladies and 
gentlemen who appeared in the stalls set apart for 
Japanese officials taking part in the funeral, had, 
in the main, no conception of the blunder they 
were committing. Ignorant of the arrangements 
made cither on their behalf or in connection 
with the obscquics, they failed, it is said, to 
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recognize the nature of the place where they 
found themselves, and, not unnaturally, reposed 
implicit trust in the discretion of their guides. 
In our previous comments we scarcely thought 
it necessary to observe that some such explana- 
tion might be presumed in the case of the 
Yokohama residents, who certainly may be 
acquitted of any willingness to give offence. But 
this explanation cannot be stretched beyond a 
certain limit. It leaves much to be accounted 
for. A correspondent who addresses us to-day 
on the subject seems, however, to be under a 
misapprehension. He does not distinguish 
between the picnic party and the rowdies who 
apparently thought that a national funeral in 
Japan was a good opportunity to display Euro- 
pean independence of decency and etiquctte. 
His confusion is a pregnant comment on the 
whole affair, but we do not hesitate to publish his 
letter, our original notice of the event having 
been dictated not less by a desire to show that 
the thoughtlessness of which we complained is 
not common to foreigners, than by a conviction 
that a majority of those who inadvertently per- 
formed such a regrettable rdle at the funeral 
would themselves be the first to condemn it. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES are not uncommon. A great 
many people have undertaken to write them, but 
very few have ever made any profession of 
speaking the whole truth, and none have suc- 
ceeded in persuading their readers that they had 
any such intention. Jean Jacques Rousseau is 
an exception to the former statemement, but not 
to the latter. He makes a show of being per- 
fectly candid, but fails to sustain the effect. Yet 
writing is in some respects like acting. To be 
quite natural is the highest art an author can 
cultivate. Boswell had a gift in that direction, 
and the consequence was that he achieved 
immortality. Mr. M. Z. Martin, who was ship- 
wrecked in the Sumida-maru, and who has 
published his experiences through the columns 
of a local journal, is similarly gifted. From 
the very outset he plunges into the greatness of 
simplicity. Embarking on board the Sumida- 
mars, he tells us, “we had as passengers only 
one other gentleman as well as myself.” There 
were two gentlemen, in short, and myself was 
one of them. Then “the time passed quickly 
until the fatal moment; and in the face of the 
fact that the ocean was perfectly calm and scarce 
a breeze to be felt at all, little did we, on that 
fatal morning, think that at any rate one of our 
number would be within a stone's throw of 
eternity; but such alas! was my fate.” The 
ship struck. “As soon as I felt the: shock,” 
continues Mr. Martin, “I jumped out of my 
berth, rushed forward to the bridge, and there 
met the captain who told me at once to get my 
things up ready for transhipment into the boats.” 
But Mr. Martin had no care for his ‘ things.” 
After pausing a moment to admire the captain's 
‘grand composure at that terrible moment,” he 
“immediately ran aft to find that all the boats 
save one were lowered. I was quickly pushed 
into one, but owing to some mistake the ‘painter’ 
gave way and I found the tide taking me away 
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from the ship; so 1 shouted to those on the 
wreck, but they failed to hear me, and at once 
turned their attention to lowering another boat.” 


His craft drifted on and began to leak, and he! 


was in his “‘paijamas and night-shirt only.” The 
oars were heavy; the boat, large and clumsy. 
He drifted on to within a stone’s throw of eter- 
nity and then swooned. Having lain thus for 
«one, two, or three hours” he recovered con- 
sciousness. Probably by that time he was within 
pop-gun range of eternity, but he still had time 
to say his prayers and drift a little farther. 
Presently to his hopeless ears there came a shout 
“ wafted o'er the breeze.” Then he suddenly 
remembered what a rich prize he would be 
to the Japanese pirates, the ‘‘ bands of lawless 
roffians” who frequent the shores of these 
islands seeking to expose a man to “an 
agonizing death by starvation and torture” 
for the sake of his paijamas and night-shirt. 
Then for the first time he began to appreciate 
the charms of a “‘ quiet, watery grave.” “* With 
almost ‘“‘bated breath he strained his eyes in 
the direction of the now more audible shouts,” 
though even the full benefit of this resource was 
denied to him, he being, as he parenthetically 
explains, short-sighted. Soon, however, he dis- 
cerned, “dashing towards him over the now 
roaring sea, the second officer of the Sumida 
with a gallant crew.” He was saved, landed 
at a Japanese fishing village, and taken into 
a hut “where he lay down in an exhausted 
condition.” His sufferings had been terrible. 


The mad rapidity of his journey to and from the 
confines of eternity ; the harrowing anxicty of 
the moment when blood-thirsty pirates were 
supposed to be bearing down on his paijamas 
and night-shirt ; the overwhelming effect of the 
rescue from an agonizing death by starvation 
and torture—all this was well calculated to upset 
his mental equilibrium. The poor fishermen, 
pitying his condition, ‘‘ cooked up” for him a 
cake made of rice flour and water and baked it on 
a charcoal fire. But it didn’t rise properly, and 
proved of the ‘‘consistency of heavy suet pud- 
ding,” notatall the proper aliment for a gendeman 
who had just been within a “stone's throw of 
eternity.” His “exhausted condition prevented 
his doing justice” to the fishing folk’s dough. 
He had to be taken on to another place where, 
obtaining a pony, he performed the feat of 
nding 13 miles to Shimonoseki; a truly mar- 
vellous performance, when one reflects that he 
had but a short time previously been swooning, 
praying, getting within a stone's throw of 
eternity, bating his breath, straining his short- 
sighted eyes, barely escaping a lawless band of 
Piratical ruffians, and attempting to swallow rice 
cake of the consistency of heavy suct pudding. 
It is not often that such hair-breadth escapes 
and heroic conduct are to be found among the 
realities of life. Mr. M. Z. Martin is well 
qualified to cite his own case as an example 
of the admirable advice he gives to shipwrecked 
people :—“ Under all circumstances, keep per- 
fectly cool and collected.” Nobody could have 
been more cool and collected than he was. 
While fully sympathizing with him, however, 
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cannot honestiy regret that he happened to be | the Korean Government, which is petitioning the 


on board the Sumida-maru on “ the fata) morn- 
ing.’ The world would otherwise have been 
deprived of a charmingly artless narrative. The 
true inwardness of the tale is incomparable. 
Nobody but Mr. M.Z. Martin could have written 
a column of matter about his exepcriences at 
the wreck of the Suarida-marn without travelling 
an inch beyond Mr. M. Z. Martin and _ his 
concerns. The author must not be surprised 
if certain scoffers make a mock of his genius. 


Sometimes nature will betray its folly, 
Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 
To harder bosoms.”’ 


He must not be surprised if unkind slandcrers 
give a different version of his sufferings: tell 
how a fussy, egotistical, short-sighted, and nervous 
individual, of middle age, taking passage,in the 
Sumida Maru, became the bé/e noir of all busy 
men, until one morning, the sea being perfectly 
calm, and the sky clear, the ship ran on a rock 
within a few hundred yards of shore: how the 
nervous passenger rushed up in his night 
clothes, and on being assured that there was no 
danger whatsoever, and told to go below and 
collect his things, resumed his rushing, got 
among the sailors who were lowering boats to 
tranship the mail, entreated them to save him 
and made himself generally such an obstacle to 
progress that in sheer self-defence they had to 
push him into a boat and send it adrift. How, 
finding himself adrift, he first shouted wildly 
to be rescued, but failing to attract attention 
and seeing that the boat leaked, swooned 
away; how, coming to, he was observed to 
say his prayers; how his presence being now 
less likely to create confusion, the second 
officer went to bring him back, but hailing 
him after the fashion of sailors, was mistaken 
for a piratical chief and nearly threw the nervous 
man into convulsions; how the reaction from 
abject terror to a sense of safety proved almost 
equally disastrous; how these varicd emotions 
so completely prostrated him that he had to be 
thenceforth treated like a bale of goods, and was 
unable to swallow a rice dumpling ; how he 
forthwith became in his own _ short-sighted 
eyes a sort of Sinbad the Sailor, and how 
publishing his experiences in a local newspaper, 
he created a vast amount of merry pity. Mr. 
MI. Z. Martin must not be surprised, we say, if 
this story gcts abroad. But let him take com- 
fort. No such artist has appeared among us 
since Yokohama was opened to foreign trade, 
and if he will give us his experiences of men 
and things in Japan, with some deductions 
similar to his advice to shipwrecked men, he 
may confidently count on secing himself a 
celebrity. 


A recent letter from Pusan, Korea, to the 
Mainichi Shimbun refers to the kidnapping last 
year of the Dai-on-kun, father of the Korean 
King, and the supposed originator, or mainspring 
of the emeufe in Soul last year. The corre- 
spondent says that some of the old prince's 
countrymen believe him to be in Japan, while 
others hold that he is in China in possession of 
great wealth. The Chinese Government coerces 
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Emperor of China tc liberate the captive. The 
Commissioner in charge of foreign intercourse 
at Pusan is a man of progressive views and an 
enthusiastic advocate of external relations. He 
has latcly visited the Japanese Consul-General, 
Mr. Mayeda, and expressed his willingness to 
execute any commissions in Sdul for that 
gentleman. When the Consul requested him to 
obtain autographs and pictures of the Dai-on- 
kun, be was surprised at the friendly feeling 
thus evinced after the occurrence of the outrage 
at Sdul. Mr. Mayeda speaks of the Commis- 
sioner as a man of much ability and has great 
hopes of him. The Korean officer was highly 
pleased and promptly complied with the request 
of Mr. Mayeda for the writings and likenesses. 
The Korean Government has been financially 
embarrassed by the rebellion. A bad harvest 
has increased the number of thieves, but 
the statesmen of the peninsula are working 
hard to remedy existing evils. Rice planting 
is impeded by drought, and in every province 
prayers are offered up for rain. A very curious 
custom prevails in Korea, and is resorted to with 
the sanction of the Government in case of dire 
necessity. It is throwing dirt on the top of 
mountains. Religious books speak of it as in- 
fallibly producing a rainfall. The execution of 
members of the anti-progressive faction has 
added to the number of the internal enemies of 
the Government, which is said to repent the 
harsh measures it adopted under the pressure of 
a grave occasion. 





Ax example of what it is for a country to be 
without proper systems of transportation is 
nowhere more evident than in Russia, and, there, 
in no respect more painfully clear than in the 
question of coal. Although possessing vast 
measures of exccllent coal, that empire imports 
half of what it consumes of the mineral. 
Possessing the cheapest labor in Europe and 
coal equal to the best found elsewhere, but lack- 
ing railroads or other means of conveyance 
operating at low rates, Russia finds it impos- 
sible to bring her produce to the consumer. 





Cixcuoxa is to be largely cultivated in Java. 
Indced, a recent writer, Mr. Moens, upon the 
condition and prospects uf Netherlands India, 
believes that while there will not be any great 
fall in the price of the bark for four years, yet 
after that the produce of South America will be 
to a great extent shut out; and that Java will 
supply the world within fifteen years time. This 
is not very probable, as India and Ceylon are 
both rapidly developing their cinchona plan- 
tations, and are at least likely to have a share of 
the business. There seems no reason, from its 
history, why the tree shou!d nat thrive in Southern 
Japan ; but we are unaware that any effort has 
vet been made for its acclimatization. 

Tur Hiogo News reports that the Hakodate 
aru, one of the vessels transferred to the 
Union Shipping Company by the Government 
has had a successful trial trip upon the pa 
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pletion of the extensive repairs done at Messrs.| Varna, with the sea passage, in 84 hours, or 
EF. C. Kirby & Co.'s Iron Works. While at Ono/ three days and-a-half. The train consisied of 
a hurricane deck was added to this steamer, her|two sleeping cars, cach constructed to carry 14 
hull was thoroughly overhauled, and she was/people, a dining car, with a kitchen, and a 
supplied with new engines and boilers made at| waggon for provisions and baggage. The fares 
the Works. On the trial trip the Hakoduafe| are moderate ; and accommodation is ample. 

Maru attained a speed of a little over g knots, 
while with the former engines 6 knots were the | Orr account of the opening of the new railway 
utmost that could be got out of her. Naturally | heeween Uveno Park and Kumagai, published 
the owners of the steamer were much gratified | elsewhere, is made complete by the follow- 
at the improvements effected in their vessel, and ing table of time and fares. No doubt many 
after the successful trial trip they entertained ! foreigners will avail themselves of the opportunity 
Mr. Kirby and his principal employés at a) this jine affords to make a pleasant trip through 





dinner given to commemorate the satisfactory 
completion of the work. 


Normax MacLeop appeared at H.B.M. Court on 
Monday, sued by a Chinaman for an amount, 
$26.95, for carpenter's work done. The defend- 


ant, who appears from the evidence to be in the ; 


habit of keeping his accounts on the wall, had 
no case whatever, and after deducting an amount 
admitted as having been paid on account, His 
Hononr ordered the defendant to pay the balance. 





S 
At the U.S. Court before Consul-General Van 


Buren on Monday, two seamen named Hammond 
and Andersen, belonging to the Anate H. Smith, 
were charged with being drunk and assaulting 
the police; the latter was also charged with 
stealing a dollar. Besides having to pay for 
damage, they were each fined $5 or 10 days.— 
Another seaman, named Stoken, belonging to 
the R. R. Thomas appeared before the Court, 
also on a charge of drunkenness and assault, 
and was fined $3, and to pay yew 2 damage. 





We have received from the office of the Ecko 
du Japon a Carte du Toxkin, arranged on the 
projection adopted by Dr. G. Maget. The map 
is of large size and delineated with great clear- 
ness. It should be of considerable service to 
those who wish to follow present operations and 
futare developments in that region, but are quite 
unable to do so with the best Atlases. The sheet 
is presented by the Proprietors of the Echo to 
subscribers to their paper. Non-subscribers may 
procure copies at the Echo office for one dollar 


per map. 


We are requested to call attention to a change 
in the place of meeting for the appointment of a 
Committee to take into consideration the de- 
parture of Sir Harry Parkes. The meeting is 
now announced to take place at the United 
Club instead of the Rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Cousunication between Europe and the East 
is being rapidly improved in matters of facility 
and convenience. The Vienna correspondent 
of The Times tells us that the first of the new 
express trains running part of the journey be- 
tween Paris and Constantinople arrived in Vienna 
at 11.25 p.m. on the 6th of June. It had left 
Paris the evening before at 7.30 p.in., and was 
due in Constantinople on the following morning, 
at 835 am., making the whole journey, vid 


a fertile country and one entirely new to most 
people :— 








Leaves. | ARRIVES AT. 
Uyeno. | Oji. | Urawa. | Aged. | Konosu./Kumagai. 
A.M. 6.15 se 7.23 7-54 8.24 
1.30 P.M. 1.45 2.1 2.53 -24 3-54 
amare Konosu | Aged. ; Urawa. oii. Uyeno. 
A.M. 9.35 | 10.06 10.37. | 11.10 11.24 
4.30P.M. , 5.05 | 5.36 6.07 6.40 6.54 
From 1! FARES TO. 
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to i Hung-chang, that the statement is un- 
true :—‘‘ H.E. when he was here said it was not 
true that he telegraphed to T’séng Hou that Mr. 
Tricou was rude. He telegraphed that he was 
firm and unyielding, we think, but our in- 
formant could. not recollect the precise word ; 
it was to the effect that Mr. Tricou was im- 
pervious to ‘soft sawder.’ In fact Li could 
not talk him round him as with Sir Thomas 
Wade at Chefoo.” 


We are glad to be able to state that the cable 
steamer Scofia has successfully completed the 
laying of the duplicate cable between Nagasaki 
and Vladivostock. We understand the electri- 
cal condition of the new cable gives every 
satisfaction. 

We are informed that the Pacific Mail steamship 
City of Peking, with the next English mail on 
board, has been detained in Hongkong, and 
only left that port on the morning of the 26th 
inst. Consequently she is not to be expected 


i,j here till Tvesday night. 





Distances From Uyeno. 
Oji, 4 miles; Urawa, 123; Age-w6, 21}; Konosu, 29; 
Kumagai. 38. 


ee a ae EEE 
Tue body of a well-dressed Japanese man of 
middle age was found floating in the Honmura 
Creek opposite the Buddhist temple yesterday 
afternoon, and was removed by the police. That 
the deceased had died a violent and cruel death 
was evident from wounds in his head and neck. 
His hands and feet had been tied together before 
he was thrown into the water which has given 
up its dead. Strangely enough, this corpse was 
discovered immediately opposite the place where 
six years and more ago the dead body of an 
English sailor, one Bourne, was found murdered, 
to the tragedy of whose death no clue has even 
yet been discovered. 


Tue festival on the river Sumida at Riogoku 
is fixed for Wednesday the 1st proximo. It is 
to be hoped that a third postponement will not 
be necessary, but the weather prophets say that 
there are not wanting signs of an approaching 
change in this persistent sunshine. 


So rar as the knowledge possessed by the 
French Government is concerned, it would 
appear that the fate of Commandant Rivitre 
is still to some extent wrapped in mystery. The 
unfortunate officer disappeared in a sortie, that 
is all the authorities know about it, and that is 
all they have been able to tell to Mme. Rivitre 
when she requested that the body of her hus- 
band should be brought back to France. 


Tue Shanghai Mercury's Tientsin corre- 
spondent says, of Mr. Tricou’s alleged rudeness 
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‘| Tue Offcial Gasette states that terrible destruc- 


tion, to the extent of four thousand houses, has 
been wrought by a fire in Niigata. 


-{ Tux Occidental and Oriental Co.'s steamship 


Oceanic left San Francisco for this port on 
the roth instant. 


Tuer will soon be a new road from the Far 
East to the Far West. According to Canadian 
and American papers, the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad is now driving ahead at a more rapid 
rate than ever before, and its completion is not 
very far off. The road is completed from 
Winnipeg west abot 775 miles and, advancing 
at the average rate of four miles per day, will 
reach Calgarry, 150 miles further west, by August 
sth. From Calgarry, at the base of the Rockies, 
to their summit is a further distance of 121 miles, 
of which completion is promised before Winter 
sets in. At three other points on this great line 
the work is advancing, though by no means as 
rapidly —in British Columbia, east ; from Prince 
Arthur's Landing, on Lake Superior, east; and 
from the Ottawa side, west. From Prince 
Arthur’s Landing the road will be finished 65 
miles east to Nepigon by August 15th, and it is 
promised that 40 miles farther will be made on 
this division before the season closes. Work is 
also advancing on the main line west of Sturgeon 
river, leaving a gap of less than 350 miles between 
the east and west ends at the close of the season. 
Though the company has till 1891 to finish the 
road, it seems fully assured that it will be done in- 
side of three years. From Lake Superior to Port 
Moody this road is estimated to be 1,945 miles, 
of which not more than 200 miles will remain 
unfinished at the end of the year. The scction 
around Lake Superior from Prince Arthur's Land- 
ing to Lake Nipissing, 600 miles in length, will 
be the last completed. From Halifax to Burrard’s 
Inlet the distance of the completed line will be 
4,500 miles. ‘Che company is granted immunity 
from taxation forever, from competition for 
twenty vears, and virtually for ever, and, until the 
earnings of the road exceed ten per cent. interest 
on the capital, the Government cannot interfere 
to regulate freight or passenger rates. 
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THE RESUMPTION QUESTION. | iccuc of twenty-seven millions; and init the same effect, but these will suffice 
—---——o— 1880 there were 152 with a note issue of |to show that in accepting depreciation as 
T is with a feeling of something like thirty-three millions. Can there be any!a proof of redundant issues we are not 
hopelessness that one approaches the| doubt about the effect of all this? The| without weighty and numerous warrants. 
discussion of such a question as that/ Central Government, by an extreme exer-| The upshot of the matter is that what we 
suggested by a correspondent whose in-|cise of its well nigh limitless power, had|encounter here is not a radical difference 
teresting letter we publish to-day. Nobody| with difficulty usurped the position of a/of opinion, but a phraseological difficulty. 
has dealt with the problem of Japanese} solvent note-issuer, when suddenly, in the Quantity and quality are, in this case, 
finance more logically or lucidly than{Space of two short years, there sprung up|interchangeable terms. Too much good 
“T.W.,” and from the first he has con- throughout the country a hundred and|Money cannot remain in circulation in 
tinued an unvarying supporter of the} twenty new issuers, almost entirely divested|any country. If at any time its amount 
“Quality” versus the “ Quantity ” theory. of the mystery of authority, working under|reaches a height which, having regard to 
We ourselves have endeavoured to show, in| the very eyes of the people, and directly |the number of exchanges to be effected, 
previous articles, that the two are virtually }Connected with the representatives of will not allow the commodities of that 
inseparable : or, in other words, that if the feudality, under which every Chief had his|country to be exchanged at home at prices 
volume of inconvertible notes capable of }own fluctuating paper money. It was ajon a level with those of other countries, 
circulating at par in any community be a perilous experiment. The marvel is, not|a movement at once begins for the im- 
function of the services they are required that it shook the credit of the inconver-]| portation of commodities, and the expor- 
to perform, those services, in their turn, tible currency, but that any shred whatso-|tation of gold and silver. But with incon- 
are a function, to some extent, of public|¢ver of public confidence survived such | vertible paper, there exists no such security 
confidence in the value of the notes. It is}@ shock. The other factor to which we|against redundancy. It cannot leave the 
conceivable that the uses to which such|allude is the Satsuma rebellion. Not|country, and the only effect of its presence 
notes are applied may be strictly limited to] only was the Government compelled to|in excess is a rise of prices, that is, depre- 
the payment of taxes. In whatever quan-| increase its issues by more than twenty-five|ciation. To say then that depreciation is 
tities they are issued by the Treasury, the} per cent. but its very stability was|due to defective quality,—se¢., non-con- 
people may decline to employ them in the| threatened, and its opponents resorted to|vertibility,—is only another method of 
transactions of every-day life. In such anjthe same expedient of paying their way|stating that the depreciated money is 
event defective quality would obviously be} With inconvertible notes. Depreciation | redundant. 
the cause of their exclusion from circula-| May be fairly said to have set in from 1878,| Withall this “ T.W.” will probably agrce, 
tion, and their depreciation might remain: and the rest of the story is familiar to/and for our own part we are decidedly of 
the same whether the aggregate issue were | everybody. opinion that, speaking accurately, defective 
ten or fifty millions. Japan herself has} There is nothing in this retrospect which | quality must be regarded as the prime cause 
furnished an example of this nature. The|militates against the “Quality” theory,|of depreciation. Excessive quantity is in 
specie value of Kinsatsu was never lower|but, on the other hand, there is nothing| reality a consequence of that cause. Good 
than in the early days of their issue, when | which need seriously embarrass those who| money cannot be redundant. But when we 
as yet but three or four millions had been| maintain that the depreciation of incon-|come to the definition of the terms “ good " 
emitted, and it was only by a liberal exer-|vertible paper money is chiefly due to its|and “ defective,” we go somewhat further 
cise of its despotic powers, supplemented | issue in quantities disproportionate to the|than our correspondent seems disposed to 
by the hereditary submissiveness of a law-|functions it has to perform. Among the|leadthe way. We hold that the essence of 
abiding people, that the Government suc-] advocates of this latter doctrine are num-| “goodness” is the fact, not the prospect, 
ceeded in overcoming public repugnance to| bered so many leading economists that we |of convertibility. “It will be a happy 
a form of money associated, in the history | cannot afford to dismiss their opinions off-|thing for all concerned,” “T.W.” says, 
of the various fiefs, with all sorts of finan-|hand. Thus RICARDO says that there need | “when it is recognized that convertibility 
cial inconveniences. This repugnance once | be no depreciation provided only the notes|is the only important object, and that the 
fairly overcome, however, it really did not|“ are not supplied in excess of the amount|moment it is fairly in sight there will be 
appear to signify, for atime, how much|of money of full value which would cir-}no more talk about redundancy.”” Assum- 
inconvertible paper was issued. From 24|/culate as the community’s distributive|ing, however, that the final purpose of 
million yer in 1868, the volume rose to|share of the world’s stock of money :’’|contraction and resumption alike is to 
73 millions in 1872, and then remained| TOOKE expresses the same opinion injrestore stability, we cannot think that any 
" virtually stationary till 1877; yet all this|similar terms. WILSON remarks that “ if} promise of resumption, on whatever as- 
while the premium on silver was so small | inconvertible paper he kept somewhat}surances based, will suffice to accomplish 
as to be scarcely significant. Looking|below the amount of currency requiredjthat end. The experience of the United 
back at the story of those ten years, it|there is no reasons whatsocver why such|States is against snch a theory. The 
seems plain that defective quality, other-|notes should suffer depreciation :” PRICE} Resumption Act became a law on the rth 
wise expressed as popular mistrust, was|endorses this, citing the evidence of ex-jof January, 1875. Yet during 1875 the 
the only difficulty the A?nsatsu had to} perience in support of his doctrine; and/premium on gold was higher than it "had 
contend with. But when we come to 1877, | COURCELLE-SENEUIL writes :—‘‘ La valeur}been during 1874, 1871, 1872 or 1873. It 
two new and powerful factors enter the!de ce papier, résultant uniquement de}/was as high in 1876 as in 1871 or 1872. 
calculation. In 1876 there were 5 national I'usage auqucl il sert, est limittée par|It showed no distinct fall until 1877 and 
Banks with a note issue of less than aleet usage mime. Si les émissions ctaient|1878, and WESTON says :—“ The opinion 
millions. In 1877 there were 28 of | médiocres, la papier-monnaie pourrait va-jof the soundest minds has always been, 
these institutions ; in 1878, their number |loir autant que la monnaie métallique.” Ajand still is, that the gold premium did 
had suddenly swelled to 120 with a note'host of other authors might be quoted not fall in 1877 and 1878 in consequence 
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of an expectation of resumption on jeneaes 


1st, 1879, but that resumption at that date 
was @ consequence of the preceding fall in 
the gold premium, brought about by com- 
mercial causes, such as great grain crops in 
the United States contemporaneously with 
deficient crops in Europe, large favorable 
balances in our foreign trade, &c. The 
question to be answered in Japan’s case is 
this :—Can the Government reasonably hope 
that if it openly devotes itself to gather 
specie towards final resumption and leaves 
the currency alone meanwhile, the latter 
will appreciate, so gradually as not to 
induce any serious commercial disturbance, 
but so sensibly that the act of resumption 
will ultimately be brought within safe reach? 
“T. W.” replies in the affirmative. He is 
distinctly opposed to the supplemental 
measure of currency contraction, and he 
quotes England's sufferings in support of 
his position. But what was it that happened 
in England? In the debates on the Act 
of 1819, the bullionists held that the de- 
preciatron of the inconvertible paper was 
measured by the premium on gold, which, 
at that time, had sunk to 3 per cent. They 
carried their point, and the Act passed, 
providing for the gradual exchange of 
bank-notes for gold, a¢ current rates of 
depreciation at the outset, the operation to 
be extended over a period of nearly three 
years. With the commercial and industrial 
misfortunes that ensued, readers of history 
are only too familiar. It would not perhaps, 
be just to lay those misfortunes en- 
tirely at the door of the Act, but nearly 
all economists are agreed that it was 
responsible for much of the subsequent 
suffering. People had been persuaded 
that, having regard to the insignificant 
depreciation of bank-paper as against gold, 
the effect of resumption upon prices would 
be slight, but as a matter of fact the opera- 
tion was followed by extensive disturbances 
intrade. The prices of the most important 
staples fell through many degrees, bringing 
to distress, if not to ruin, large manu- 
facturing and commercial interests. With 
this experience before their eyes, it is not 
surprising that Japanese financiers are im- 
pressed with the advisability of paving the 
way, as far as may be, to resumption by re- 
moving the effects of inflation, that is to 
say, by reducing the bulk of the inconverti- 
ble paper in circulation. 


It is necessary to observe here that the 
operation of restriction, as carried out 
during the past eighteen months, has 
been for the most part free from any 
arbitrary element... The debts called in 
by the Treasury were of comparatively 
insigpificant amount, and it will scarcely 


_—_—_—_— 


os | 
becontended that theauthorities would have , Our .correspondent, however, suggests an- 


acted wisely in leaving them outstanding. | other course—“ the direct sale of national 
Something, too, was doubtless effected by | bonds for silver, even if made abroad.” 


the periodical redemptions, provided for | 
ito be made abroad. There are doubtless 


in the estimates ; but the chief measure, 
the sale of Government Bonds, might have 
taken place at any time since 1872, had the 
people been disposed to purchase. The 
original idea of thes speecie bonds was to 
provide an outlet for redundant currency. 
It was erroneously supposed that alow rate of 
interest is afeature of currency inflation, and 
that the demand for this class of commodity 
would be encouraged by the depreciation 
of Kinsatsu. The converse ought to have 
been anticipated. It is precisely when the 
circulating medium begins to appreciate 
sensibly that rates of interest diminish and 
enterprise turns in the direction of stocks 
which bring in a fair annual return and are 
constantly appreciating as against the com- 
modity for which they have been exchanged. 
For some months past all classes of Govern- 
ment securities have been in brisk demand, 
and it seems very doubtful whether any- 
thing more than an acccleration of currency 
appreciation can be laid to the charge of 
the sales of bonds effected by the Treasury. 
It may be justly replied that this leaves 
untouched the general advisability of pro- 
viding for inconvertible notes such a means 
of exit from circulation. But what we 
desire to emphasize here is that, for any 
shrinkage the bulk of the currency has 
undergone, the people themselves are 
scarcely less responsible than their rulers. 
Our correspondent describes the process 
as ‘‘a simple contraction of the volume of 
the currency without putting anything that 
can be used as money in the place of what 
has been withdrawn,” and adds that this 
contraction “has already produced most 
distressing effects and to carry it further 
may lead to general ruin.” We cannot 
quite endorse this forecast; but having 
regard to the crippled condition into which, 
from whatever causes, energy and cnter- 
prise have plainly fallen, it seems desirable 
that the Government should discontinue 
any process calculated to encourage a fur- 
ther diminution of the general volume of 
money seeking investment. 

“T.W.,” while fully agreeing that a 
gradual accumulation of silver in the 
Treasury for purposes of future redemp- 
tion is the only wise policy, nevertheless 
concludes that Government operations in 
produce are a questionable method of 
carrying out that policy. With his reasons 
for this view we cannot differ. They are, 
in short, what we ourselves have already 
noted. All that can be urged in favour of 
the plan is that it is the lesser of two evils. 
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It seems to us that such sales would haze 


hoards of specie in Japan which might be 
brought into use with great advantage, but 
to draw them from their hiding places, 
terms of an exceptionally favorable nature 
must be offered. The Bank of Japan has 
projects of this nature, but it apparently 
experiences some difficulty in carrying 
them out. Ultimately, therefore, this 
method of procuring silver would assume 
the form of a foreign loan, and the coun- 
try’s aim at present, so far as can be judged, 
is to emerge from financial embarrass- 
ments without any recourse to foreign aid. 
They are not very alarming embarrass- 
ments. When compared with her extra- 
ordinary career, with the feats she has 
accomplished and the difficulties she has 
overcome, her national debt is a mere baga- 
telle ; and as for her inconvertible notes, 
their fluctuations are scarcely perceptible 
by the side of those recorded in the case 
of other countries now solvent and pros- 
perous. All she wants is breathing’ time. 
There is nothing very delicate about her 
present system of finance. It is not a 
masterpiece of science or subtlety. On 
the contrary, the scheme for the recall of 
the National Banks’ paper excepted, the 
programme presents no remarkable fea- 
tures. But there has not yet been proposed 
any other device exclusive of European 
assistance, and that adjunct the Govern- 
ment, which may be credited with somc 
knowledge of the country’s wishes, con- 
siders prohibitive. 


THE LATE IWAKURA TOMOMI. 
ee ee ae eee 

HE Funeral of His Excellency IWAKURA 
took place on Wednesday morning. 

Long before daylight the whole of Tokiyo 
was astir, and at sunrise thousands of people 
might have been seen wending their way 
from all quarters of the city towards the 


streets along which the procession was to° 


pass. Not only the newspapers, but also 
official notices exhibited in conspicuous 
positions at the Government Departments 
and near the residence of the deceased 
statesman, had furnished accurate infor- 
mation of the routine to be observed at the 
ceremony, and every available space from 
which the procession could be viewed was 
crowded with eager but orderly spectators. 
There was, however, one notable excep- 
tion to this display of curiosity—an e¢x- 
ception which, as a revival of now obsolete 
customs, and as a purely voluntary act 
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on the part of the people, was significant 
of the respect in which the great Minister 
was universally held. All along the line 
of route the upper windows looking on 
the streets were untenanted, or only used 
by persons seated so far back as to be 
nearly invisible to those passing below. 
In old times these windows would have 
been closed, and to peep from them at all 
would have entailed serious consequences ; 
but such restrictions have long ceased to 
be imposed, and if the citizens of Tokiyo 
reverted in this instance to their former 
habits, it was entirely because they felt 
that the occasion demanded some excep- 
tional mark of reverence. Six o'clock A.M. 
was the hour fixed for the cortége to set out, 
and despite the extensive nature of the 
preparations to be made, scarcely fifteen 
minutes delay took place. The order of 
the procession was as follows :-— 


A Company of Pioneers, 
go Men. 
The Band of the Imperial Guard. 


Two Double Companies of Imperial Guards, 
350 Men. 


Two Squadrons of Cavalry, 
130 Men. 


The Nage-bitsu (Travelling Valise) of the Deceased, Draped 
in White and carried by Servitors ia White. 


A pumber of Shinto Priests in White robes, carrying long Hamboo 
Poles with Streamers and large Bouquets 
of Artificial Flowers. 


THE BIER. 


The Carriages of the two Chief Mourners; Arima, Duke of 
Kurume, and Nabeshima, Duke of Hizen. 
A aumber of Shiato Priests, carrying Flowers and a tall Bamboo 
Pole with White Stays, to which was attached a White 
Banner with the mame and titles of the 
deceased inscribed. 
Four Chief Priests on horseback, their horses led by two Grooms 
each. 
Two Carriages, with Ladies of the deceased's household. 
Three Hundred and Twenty Carriages and Four Hundred and 
Seventy Jinrikishas, containing the Imperial 
Princes, Ministers of State, Officers of the 
Army and Navy, Kc. 
Mounted Field Officcrs—Thirty-five. 


Two Battalions of the Tokiyo Garrison, 
Soo Men. 


A Battery of Mountain Artillery, 
Six Guns. 


Two Batteries of Horse Artillery, 
Twelve Guns. 


A Company of the Military Train. 

The troops were in full dress, and for- 
tunately for them, as well as for the high 
officials, whogg heavily laced tunics are ill 
fitted for midsummer use, the morning was 
cloudy and comparatively cool. The bier 
was male of snow-white pine-wood, of 
graceful shape and the most skilful work- 
manship, but entirely without ornamenta- 
tion, except the mountings which were of 
silver gilt. The ladies of the deceased’s 
household were dressed in soft white crape, 
and constituted the most charming, if not 
the most picturesque, feature of the pageant. 
Nothing could have been more striking 
than the stillness of the immense crowds 
Which lined the streets on either side 
throughout the whole length of the route. 
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Instead of the buzz and clamour generally 
inseparable from these huge gatherings, 
even the ordinary sounds of life seemed to 
be hushed, and beyond the tramp of the 
soldiers and the roll of the carriages 
nothing was audible. Only six foreigners, 
of whom two were missionaries and the 
rest employés, present or past, of the 
Japanese Government, joined the ranks of 
the procession. Not there was any lack 
of desire to pay the last tribute of respect 
to the memory of the great Minister, but 
because special provision had becn made 
elsewhere for the attendance of strangers. 
It was thought, apparently, that the early 
hour and the slow rate of progress over so 
long a route might advantageously be dis- 
pensed with in their case, and instructions 
were accordingly issued to the effect that 
foreigners wishing to take part in the 
ceremony should proceed at once to the 
neighbourhood of the temple, where they 
would find a house prepared for their re- 
ception. This course was adopted by the 
Corps Diplomatique, the foreign employés 
of the Government, and a few others. 

The Temple of Kaianji, where the funeral 
service was performed, lies at the Southern 
outskirts of Shinagawa. Like many other 
notable places in the environs of the metro- 
polis, it owes its fame to the beauty of its 
scenery, for the people are wont to say 
that nowhere else does “autumn’s fire 
burn ruddier along the woods,” or “the 
dead leaves fall and melt” more tenderly. 
It is a quiet spot, with no architectural 
grandeur to recommend it, nor do the 
tombstones in its cemetery bear any name 
more illustrious than that of the man who 
has just been laid among them. The pro- 
cession reached the Shrine a little before 
nine o'clock. With the exception of the 
carriages containing the lady mourners, 
all the vehicles were stopped at a con- 
siderable distance from the entrance, 
and their inmates dismounting, followed 
the bier on foot. On either side of the 
temple avenue there were erected large 
stalls draped with white, and in these the 
principal officials ranged themselves, the 
artillery meanwhile firing a salute. For 
the foreign visitors the neighbouring 
Temple of Kaiunji had been set apart, and 
in an inn at the opposite side of the street 
similar preparations had been made for the 
accommodation of the Awasoku (nobles). 
The Temple of Kaianji itself is small, and 
could never have been destined by its 
builders for such a ceremony as that of 
yesterday. Some confusion was caused by 
the difficulty of carrying the bier, with its 
lofty roof, through the door of the fane, 
nor was the latter by any means large 
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znough to accommodate the numerous as- 
semblage of Princes, Ministers, and Off- 
cials secking admittance. The burial 
service was exceedingly simple. The 
officiating prelate, a member of the Imperial 
family, standing before the bier, read two 
funeral orations, the first written by the 
EMPEROR himself, and the second composed 
bythe priests. Each person present, oneby 
one in due order, then approached, and 
making a last obeisance to the dead, de- 
posited before the bier a branch of shz- 
kimt. It was pleasant to see that even the 
Foreign Representatives took part in this 
performance, though at Mr. Okuso’s 
obsequies they were prevented from doing 
so by some scruple with which not many 
will sympathise. This brought the service 
to a conclusion at a few minutes before 
eleven, and the body was afterwards 
lowered into the grave in the presence of a 
select few. The sun, meanwhile, having 
dispelled the mists, shone brightly out over 
the woods and waters on which the grave 
of the dead patriot looks down. 


We cannot close this brief notice of the 
obsequies of one of the greatest and 
noblest men Japan has ever possessed, 
without noting an occurrence which for 
callous discourtesy stands alone in the 
story of foreign relations with Japan. We 
have said that on either side of the steps 
forming the temple avenue, stalls were 
erected for the accommodation of Japan- 
ese officials, and these places had, of 
course, been duly allotted according to the 
grade of the occupants, the higher stalls 
being reserved for officers of Chokunin 
rank. In Japan, as elsewhere, all persons 
are at liberty to attend State funerals, but 
it is presumed that, doing so as a mark of 
respect to the deceased, they will come in 
mourning dress, and observe the disposi- 
tions made by the Masterof the Ceremonies. 
On this occasion, out of the immense num- 
ber of persons who followed the remains of 
the Minister to the grave or assembled at 
the Shrine to take part in his obsequies, 
all, with one notable exception, were at- 
tired in full uniform or in black clothes as 
prescribed by the regulations. That ex- 
ception was this Highness the Maharajah 
of JOHORE and a party of foreign ladies and 
gentlemen who were understood to be his 
guests, and who, with their host, made 
their way into the front seats of the highest 
stall on the right of the temple avenue, and 
there, dressed in picnic costume, many 
coloured and conspicuous, formed a group 
not less out of harmony with their surround- 
ings than embarrassing to the order of the 
ceremony. There were two or three 
roughs from Yokohama who thrust them- 
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selves into the circle of the mourners or successfully laid by Japanese experts. 


broke into the stalls from the back and 
sides, treating the affair as though it were 
a holiday show, not the expression of 
a nation’s sorrow. . For this sort of thing, 
however, the police are the only remedy, 
and as the police do not generally officiate 
in cemeteries, rowdies who take advantage 
of their absence must be left to the enjoy- 
ment of rowdyism. It is humiliating, 
though for the moment unavoidable, that 
our civilization should present such phases. 
But that a potentate who has been the 
honored guest of the EMPEROR of JAPAN 
should find a fitting opportunity for a pic- 
nic in the funeral of a Japanese Prime 
Minister and member of the Imperial 
family, should conduct his guests into a 
place set apart for the principal officiators 
at the obsequies, and should take his depar- 
ture in the middle of the ceremony, is a pro- 
ceeding which cannot honestly be described 
as mere thoughtlessness, and had best, per- 
haps, be left undescribed. We do but echo 
the sentiment of all the foreigners who 
attended the funeral when we say that this 
most deplorable incident has remained a 
memory of shame and humiliation. The 
occasion could scarcely have been more 
solemn: the act less decorous. It may, 
perhaps, be said that the Japanese have 
themselves to blame; that their want of 
resolute self-assertion encourages liberties 
otherwise impossible, and that they them- 
selves too often set the example of a lack 
of earnestness. Let those who please avail 
themselves of these excuses. For our own 
part, we are well assured that the codes of 
Western courtesy and kindliness have 
sufficient strength to resist the attraction 
of such opportunities or the force of such 
precedents. 








OPENING OF A NEW RAILWAY. 
——___——_-—- 

si ae railway between Uyeno (Tokiyo) 

and Kumagai was opened on Thurs- 
day. For many months this line has been in 
some measure a mystery to the foreign 
public. More or less scepticism used to be 
expressed as to whether it would ever be 
completed at all without foreign assistance. 
From the time the road was first surveyed 
until the last load of ballast was thrown 
down, no recourse whatsoever was had to 
western engineers, and people were not 
slow to predict that this independence was 
premature and must result in disaster. 
How little reason there was for such a 
forecast will be understood when we say 
that a line presenting incomparably greater 
engineering difficulties, namely that from 
Nagahama to Sekigahara, had already been 


The same may be said of the road from 
Nagahama to Tsuruga, which, however, 
though open to traffic, cannot be regarded 
as entirely completed—one of the tunnels 
not being yet pierced. It was easy to see 
that the constructors of these roads would 
not be embarrassed by the Uyeno-Kuma- 
gai line, which traverses a series of level 
plains, and, with the exception of one river, 
crosses nothing worthy of mention. Still, 
it must be confessed that the Japanese have 
shown very remarkable aptitude in the 
matter of railways. Their opportunities of 
learning have been circumscribed, but they 
have evidently profited by them toa degree 
which bespeaks great diligence and ability. 
The line of which we set out to speak has 
its Tokiyo Terminus on the east of the hill 
which overlooks the Shinobadzu Lake and 
within less than a furlong of the main en- 
trance to the Uyeno Park. So far as its 
permament buildings are concerned, the 
terminus exists as yet only in name. The 
Directors have wisely contented themselves 
for the nonce with wooden structures, and 
the place which at present does duty for a 
station is destined ultimately to become a 
goods’ shed. Indeed, a portion of this re- 
mark applies to all the stations along the 
line, five in number. They are plain, 
wooden buildings, in Japanese style, as far 
as possible removed from any.pretence of 
elegance or dilettanteism, but thoroughly 
well adapted to the work they have to do, 
and showing plainly that they have been 
erected at a minimum of cost. Economy, 
in fact, has obviously been a ruling object 
throughout. In nothing does this strike 
the observer more than in the width of the 
road. There is not a foot to spare on 
either side of the rails. Up to the 
very edge of the permanent way farmers 
cultivate their rice and buckwheat, and 
village urchins, unimpeded by fence or 
bank, come to make the acquaintance of 
the novel monster which has begun to 
career across the plains. Those that de- 
sire to view once more that spectacle so 
strange in these times of overtaxed prac- 
ticality,—unsophisticated curiosity in its 
frankest phases, cannot do better than take 
a trip to Kumagai before the lads and 
lasses have ceased to gird up their loins 
and come galloping through dust and sun- 
shine to feel the earth tremble under the 
tread of the snorting giant, or before 
wrinkled rustics have ceased to be startled 
into the instinct of old times, and to squat 
down in the paddy-fields with humble 
heads as though the train of a Daimiyo not 
of a steam-engine were passing. 

Leaving Uyeno the road runs by Oji,— 


‘the Tokiyo-Yokohama line. . 





where there is a station,—passing almost 
within arm’s length of the picturesque gar- 
dens and tea-houses so much frequented by 
Tokiyo pleasure-seekers. Thence through 
a long succession of rich valleys, where the 
young rice plants are just now pushing 
upwards with a lusty luxury that does not 
much endorse recent predictions of poor 
crops, and then on to Kawaguchi, where 
the Arakawa is spanned by a bridge of 
scanty dimensions. It is a trestle bridge of 
the simplest construction, solid and strong 
enough for all practical purposes, but a 
narrow that the steps of the carriages 
seem to overhang the water as they 
pass. This stream promises to be a some- 
what troublesome customer hereafter. Its 
dimensions just now are _ insignificant— 
much smaller than the river at Kawasaki 
—but the flood-bed appears to have con- 
siderable width. The intention is to span 
it ultimately by an iron bridge similar to 
that on the Tokiyo-Yokohama road, and 
the line of the permanent structure is al- 
ready laid out. But for the next two 
years, at least, the work must be done by 
trestles. From this point the road rises 
almost imperceptibly, and entering an im- 
mense upland plain, runs without obstruc- 
tion right through to Kumagai, a total 
distance of 38 English miles. Beyond 
this a section of nearly ten miles is ap- 
proaching completion, but between Kuma- 
gai and Mayebashi the Tonegawa has to 
be crossed, an operation of a somewhat 
serious nature. The Arakawa, as we have 
said, does not suffer itself to be easily 
negotiated, but, on the other hand, it has 
conferred an immense boon upon the com- 
pany by supplying them with excellent 
gravel in quantities almost unlimited. The 
whole of the line between Tokiyo and 
Kumagai has been ballasted from this 
source, and the pits will doubtless suffice 
for the second section also. Fortunately, 
too, the work of taking out the gravel has 
largely benefited the river, which had 
gradually silted up and showed a disposi- 
tion to commit troublesome egcroachments 
upon the neighbouring country. The 
rolling stock, with the exception of the 
engines, has been built in Japan. We say 
“ built ” because, although the woodwork is 
entirely Japanese, the metal for springs 
and axles was imported from England. 
The carriages are after the English fashion. 
They are only first and third, a second 
class’ being wisely dispensed with. It 
would, however, be more correct though 
less literal to say that there are no first- 
class carriages, for the so-called $déé is 
little if anything better than the Chruto of 
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arrangement (Dokubetsu) enables passen- 
gers who desire privacy to secure a com- 
partment to themselves by paying a slightly 
increased fare, and this most convenient 


"plan is intended to provide a first-class, 


properly so called, on the rare occasions 
when it may be required. 


We have spoken of an opening, but in 
truth, the ceremony of Thursday only 
admits that description in a most practical 
sense. There was no parade of any sort: 
no display of bunting, no reception, no 
presentation of addresses. A number of 
people, sixteen carriage-loads, assembled 
quietly in the terminus, that is to say, the 
future goods’ shed, at Uyeno; rode to 
Kumagai and back; dined at Uyeno on 
their return, and separated very soberly at 
nine o'clock in the evening. Among them 
were their Imperial Highnesses the Princes 
KOMATSU and KITA-SHIRAKAWA; their 
Excellencies SANJO (First Minister of 
State), General YAMAGATA (President of 
the Privy Council), General YAMADA (Mi- 
nister of the Home Department), SASAKI 
(Minister of Public Works), INOUYE 
MASARU (Vice-Minister of Public Works) ; 
Messrs. YOSHIKAWA (Governor of To- 
kiyo), YOsui (President of the Nippon 
Railway Company), DATE (ex-Daimiyo 
of Urajima), IsHi (Director of Tele- 
graphs), and several others, officials and 
private persons, with half a dozen ladies 
and as many children. Of foreigners 
only two or three were present by special 
invitation. Mr. YOSHII, President of the 
Company, received the guests, and without 
further ado they took their seats in the 
carriages. Leaving Uyeno at ten minutes 
past 1 o'clock, the train reached Kumagai 
at 3.40, and, starting on its return journey 
at 4.20, arrived in Tokiyo at 6.50. The 
trip was in all respects successful. The 
time named in the table was punctually 
kept, and the carriages ran smoothly and 
steadily. The road opened for general 
traffic to-day (Saturday). Only three trains 
per diem, two for passengers and one for 
goods, are to be run at first, but doubtless 
the number will be increased hereafter. 
That the line will pay and that it will have 
an immensely valuable effect in opening 
up the rich district to the north of Tokiyo, 
there can be no question; and considering 


the rapidity with which it has been con- 


structed as well as the auspicious nature of 
its prospects, the congratulatory speeches 
made at the dinner on Thursday evening 
seemed unnecessarily temperate. 


Go 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments of opinions of our 
SDS aerial for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductiuns they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


To tue Epitor or tHe “Japan Malt.” 

S1r,—Your articles on finance and currency are 
generally so sound that I reluctantly dispute the 
accurracy of the statement in that of 14th instant 
that “there can be no question that paper money 
is now redundant in Japan.” If you mean by that 
statement that the existing currency of Japan is, 
as currency, excessive, I think you are in error. 
There is no real analogy between the case re- 


ferred to by Professor Walker—that of the United | > 


States in 1862--and that of Japan now. The 
United States in 1862 had a metallic currency, 
and the question was whether the Government, to 
obtain funds for the war, should displace that cur- 
rency by the issue of inconvertible paper, or sell, 
at low prices, its interest bearing bonds. The 
former course was adopted, and it has been correctly 
described as insane and injurious, not because 
paper money is necessarily bad money (for it is 
excellent money to-day in America, France, and 
England) but because, under the circumstances of 
the United States in 1862 a flood of it was sure to 
prove “a curse” tothe people by unsettling all 
private contracts and calculations. That the Go- 


vernment should inflict such an evil on the nation | P 


merely to avoid or postpone selling its bonds be- 
low par was an outrage on equity and common 
sense which can only be excused by supposing 
Congress at that time to have becn thoroughly be- 
wildered on financial questions and hardly knowing 
what it did. 

The case of Japan is entirely different. She has 
practically xo metallic money, and her problem is 
how to deal with an existing paper currency, and 
to improve its value. The first point to determine 
in considering this problem is whether that cur- 
rency is, or is not, redundant. If a thorough 
comparison could be made between the present 
prices of commodities and those current here when 
metallic money was abundant, some light would be 
thrown on this point. But so many changes of 
circumstance, other than currency changes, have 
occurred meantime, that such a comparison is 
hardly possible, and one is reduced to mere es- 
timate. Mine would be that 140 millions yer is 
rather a deficient than an excessive volume of cur- 
rency for these 36 millions of pcople under present 
conditions. That this money is not at par with 
Silver does not prove that it is redundant, but only 
that it is defective in quality, is, in short, not good 
money because it is not convertible into metal. If 
its quantity were but half what it is and this defect 
attached to it, it would manifest itself precisely as 
it does now. Itis actual or prospective converti- 
bility which alone gives value to any paper money, 
and that convertibility has no necessary relation to 
the quantity in circulation. As this question has 
been much obscured in the discussions of it which 
have taken place it is not surprising, though it is 
very unfortunate, that the Government itself has 
been perplexed about it. It will be a happy thing 
for all concerned when it is recognized that con- 
vertibility is the only important object, and that 
the moment it is fairly in sight there will be rio 
more talk about redundancy. If the Bonds now 
issuing were calculated to procure the silver re- 
quisite to aesure convertibility for Kinsatsu, they 


gle 


would be unobjectionable. The nation can well 
afford to pay a large sum for interest on these 
Bonds, during many years, for the sake of ob- 
taining immediate stability in its current money. 
But have these Bonds that object? If not they are 
but a uscless and costly change in the form of a 
national debt which is in better form as it stands. 
And this, I fear, is the fact of the matter. The 
Bonds produce no Silver, but, as far as the Go- 
vernment is concerned, merely substitute an in- 
terest-bearing debt for a currency debt bearing 
no interest. The advantage of this operation, even 
to the Government, is not clear. But its injurious 
effects on the le seem to be evident enough. 
It works a simple contraction of the volume of the 
currency, putting nothing that can be used as 
many in place of what is withdrawn. If this policy 
were pursued till all the Ainsatsu were retired, and 
laced bonds, the country would have no 
money at all. Already the contraction accomplished 
has produced most distressing effects, and to carry 
it further may lead to general ruin. 

I do not deny that the Government may properly 
call on the people to bear, now and at once, some 
part of the cost and pains of reforming the cur- 
rency; or that measures leading to a reduction of 
previously inflated prices, to smaller importations 
of foreign goods and greater exportations of 
native products, are a wholesome method of 
pains that pa of the burden on the people’s 
shoulders. Nor do [ doubt that when the people 
require new money for their transactions they will 
find a way to obtain it. But if the present genera- 
tion are not to be utterly crushed, or ed into 
insurrection, their burden and the effort demanded 
of them must be adjusted to their ability, and this 
is probably now very near exhaustion. e fall in 
rices of commodities, the increased weight given 
to all debts, in consequence of the rapid contraction 
of the currency, may easily prove fatal. It is no 
answer to say that this is but the reversion of a 
previous inflation of prices and injustice to credi- 
tors. For two wrongs do not make a right. If no 
other remedy were possible this severe one might 
be justifiable. But that is not the case. Fhe 
malady docs not need heroic excision, but streng- 
thening nourishment. And such nourishment can 
only be supplied by a gradual accumulation of 
Silver in the Treasury, towards the conversion of 
Kinsatsa into coin bye and bye. 

As to the best means of obtaining that supply of 
Silver opinions will differ. To obtain it by means 
of Government operations in produce is first, costly, 
rill to the incapacity of governments for pro- 
fitable trading ; and second, demoralising, owing 
to the disorder such operations introduce into the 
markets and into private business. Moreover, they 
tend to increase rather than to diminish the paper 
in circulation, so that the Silver they yield to the 
Treasury loses much of its efficiency. 

To apprehend the full force of these objections 
let us imagine the American Government resorting 
to such shifty measures for gathering bullion. 
It is not conceivable that the American le 
would tolerate an administration which did so. 
The circumstances of Japan may be peculiar; the 
Government may have the right as well as the 
power to raise money in that way if it chooses, and 
the people may submit to it very patiently. Still 
it is a questionable method, and it must seem to 
any foreign observer that the direct sale of National 
Bonds for Silver, even if it had to be made abroad, 
would be a better operation, more dignified for the 
Government, and less costly in the end to the 
nation. One may agree that shipments of produce 
on Government account are preferable, from every 
point of vicw, to the “bulling” and “ bearing’ 
transactions in the exchange market which were 
practised some time ago. Still the new plan is not 
a one. 

Vhat I wish to show, however, is that “ removing 
the inferior money,” without putting superior money 
in its place, is too drastic and cruel a process. 
th eat tried it in the early part of this centu 
and men still shudder over the wretchedness which 
resulted. America, France, and Italy have lately 
adopted the contrary policy of letting the volume 
of the paper currency alone, and improving its 
value = pabers specie towards its final redemp- 
tion, and this policy has restored convertibility in 
all those countries with none but good effects. 
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Japan seems disposed to try both these plans at 
once. But, clever as the Japanese undoubtedly 
are, I doubt if they will succeed in this feat, and 
that they will have any reason to congratulate 
themselves if they do. 

TW. 

Yokohama, July 17th, 1883. 


THE FUNERAL OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE LATE THIRD MINISTER OF 
STATE. 


To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—As one of the oldest of the foreign employ¢s 
of the Japanese Government—and as most of our 
number are now absent from Tokiyo—perhaps you 
will allow me to express the thanks of the foreign 
community here for your well-merited strictures on 
the conduct of certain persons from Yokohama 
who were present at the funeral of H.E. Iwakura. 
That the persons referred to were guests of the 
Maharajah of Johore was unknown to us at the 
time, but the indignation evoked by their un- 
becoming appearance was, as you say, unanimous. 
It was an insult not only to the authorities who, 
with mistaken courtesy, as I think, refrained from 
removing them from the position they had taken, 
but also to all respectable foreigners resident in 
this country. In only one of your remarks do |! 
think you mistaken, and that is where you state 
that the obnoxious personages were “dressed in 
picnic costume.” Surcly, sir, even at a picnic 
people put on clean clothes, whereas, at the 
ceremony referred to, even this decency was 
neglected. The whole episode was calculated to 
bring foreigners into disrepute with the upper 
classes of Japan. Letus hope that the Japanese 
officials can distinguish between the mass of their 


foreign guests and those “rowdies” who did their 
best to bring discredit on their compatriots. 

I may add, in confirmation of your remarks, that 
those of us who were invited to attend the funeral 
were specially requested to rendezvous at the 
Temple of Kaianji, instead of joining the procession, 
which we should otherwise willingly have done. 


I am, &c., faithfully yours, 
Tokiyo, 26th July, 1883. 


EMPLOYE. 


SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE 
OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
ns 


The Annual Summaries of the Foreizn Trade 
of Japan that have hitherto been compiled in 
this Legation have been based on the Reports 
furnished by Her Majesty's Consuls at the 
several Treaty Ports. The present one of the 
Trade during the vag 1882 has, however, been 
i ig from the Return published by the 

ureau of Customs which has for the first 
time been issued by that Department complete 
for the calendar year. The value and nature 
of the Trade is shown in the following seven 
tables :— 

A.—General Summary of the Foreign Trade of Japan 
tor Qrnoptie Table of the Foreign d 

B. tic Table of the Foreign Im and Export 
Trade of Japan for the year 1882, pases oe 

C.—Comparative Table of the Import and Export 
Trade of the various Treaty Ports during the years 
1881 and 1882. 

D.—Comparative Table of the Principal Articles of 
the Foreign Import Trade of Japan during the years 
1881 and 1882. 

£.—Comparative Table of the Principal Articles of 
the Foreign Export Trade of Japan during the years 
1881 and 1882. 

F.—Retarn of Treasure imported from and exported 
to Foreign Countries during the year 1882. 

G.—Return of Foreign Shipping entered at the 
Open Ports of Japan during the year 1882, 


ee 

From the first of these Tables (Table A) it! year was again Jess than that for cach of the 
spies that oa gestae tb ae of atcha cakes api tage ge ap receding. as com- 

ie vear 1882 reached a total value of:parative values of the Imports an xport 
$66,403,816.19,00, shewing, as compared with! during 1882 leave a balance on the trade of she 
that of 1881, viz.: $61,359,349, an increasc|year in favor of Japan of $8,067,734.83, the 
of $5,044,467.19/00. It also exceeds by over | Exports exceeding the Imports in the cases of 
se cs dollars the largest value which the! three of the ports as follows :— 

oreign Trade of Japan reached during anv ee : _ Excess of 
previous year since the country has been opened! . ~ ag sed wage ge 
to Foreign Commerce, and by over nineteen| Kanagawa .. $20,119,060.69 $26,659,807.45 $6,540,746.76 


million dollars the average annual value of the/#, sinks oy at ee eens ~ aarsises 


trade during the fifteen years 1867-1881 :— — | While in the case of Hiogo and Osaka, on the 
The Trade of 1882 consisted of— other hand the following figures show an exccss 
Imports......s..ssecsseseeee $29,168,040.68 |'P favor of the Imports :-— 
Exports..........ccccseseees 3702350775-51 Imports during Exports during Ports over 
as compared with— , Hiogo and Osaka ... $7,834,780.94 95.757.624.46 81.127, 5648 
Imports.........0..essee0. 831,032,742 eh distribution of the trade among the 
EXports .........ceesseeeeees 30,326,607 several ports during the past year shows that, as 
in 1881 jcompared with 1881, there was a decrease in 
. both Imports and Exports at Hakodate, that the 
It will be seen from these figures that the in-| Increase in Exports was divided between Kana- 
crease in the total value of the trade is owing|gawa, Hiogo and Osaka, and Nagasaki; that at 
entirely to an increased value of Exports, these| Kanagawa and Hiogo and Osaka there was a 
exceeding the amount which they reached in|decrease of Imports, Nagasaki alone showing an 
1881 by $6,909,168.51, and by a still larger, increase in this respect ; and that at all the ports 
amount the total of any previous year. Imports,|with the exception of Hakodate there was an 
on the other hand, show a considerable decrease|increase in the total value of the trade. The 
during 1882, falling short of those for 1881 by following table shows the amounts of increase 
$1,864,701.32, and their value during the latter! or decrease in each of these several cases. :— 


Excess of Im- 


























| I Torat Increase on De- 
IMPORTS. | Exrorts. CREASE IN THE TRADE 
| ; | OF Port pvURING 1882. 
Ports. we CA Te a ee eee 
Increase in 1883 | Decrease in 1883 | Increase in 1882 | Decrease in 1883 
8 compared with as compared with| as compared with'as compored with Increase. Decrease. 
1883. | 3881. { 3881. 288s. 
Ka | : : 1,3 6 : | ! : 8 
anagawa ......... | 35352,965-31}, 5,505,143-45 ' 4,152,178.1 
Hiogo and Osaka.. ; 545.841. i 810,914.46 | 265,073-4 
Nagasaki............ 1 $44959-57 931,785.48 , 1,086,745.0 
Hakodate............ _ 120,854.52\ | 338,674.881| 459,529.40 
IMPORTS. under this heading amounts to $1,658,545.07, and 


In the Synoptic Table (Table 2) of the Im-|it will be seen from the following’ table that 
ports a slightly different arrangement has been | the decrease is divided among all the principal 
adopted of the principal descriptions of mer- | 2!ticles with the exception of Shir/ings, in which 
chandize .to that of previous years. Arms and | Case the quantity imported in 1882 exceeds in 
Ammunition—the value of which has fallen to a | Value that of 1881, by $401,333.17 :— 
trifling amount—have been omitted as a se- 


. Incasass § Decasacz 
parate item, while on the other hand, Kerosene| Aanciz,  vonvenan wana iM i 500 a8 1x 208 as 
Oil peg ete which have become pepe on ae “ire tae1. wits im. 
staples, have been inserted. The former of these | .. 
has heretofore been included under the heading | Shirtings 10.77 ti ie tics mage 
of Miscellaneous Foreign, and the latter (with | (irscy Reds. repos Gttsstg.gn = passa 
the exception of loaf sugar) under that of Mis- | Velvet ............... Gees spss 299.1544 
Miscellaneous Eastern. Satine RRS shelngts 

The decrease in the total value of the Import Drills ..0............00 549,203 —_ 2$.$51-95 


Trade is divided as follows :-— WooLLen AND Mixep Cotron AND WooLLEN 
Amouxt or Dacasass or | MANUFACTURES.—OF the total falling off, amount- 
ing to $1,732,851.02 in these goods the principal 


AS COMPARED WITH 


seBs. item, Mousseline de laine, alone shews a de- 

Woollen and Mixed Cotion and +S S497 |erease of $1,487,556.20. "Blankets, Lastings, 
Woollen Manufactures............ $1,732.851.92 | Orleans and Woollen and Cotton Mixtures not 
Metals including Manufactures ... $ 92,520.82 | sPccified, have also been imported to & less 
Miscellaneous Foueign ....... © sicees $1,246,041.07 | extent than in 1881, while the values of Flannels, 


The falling off in the values of the various | Italian and Woollen cloths on the other hand 
articles comprised under these four headings | are in excess of those during the latter years. 
reaches a total of $3,729,957.98, but this is in . 
some degree compensated by an increased im-| The amounts in each of these cases are as 
vort of Kerosene Oil, Sugar, and Micellancous | follows :— 

Easter to the extent of $2,865,256.66, divided | . 


Ixcrcass Decrease 


Vacce  Vaces Ine < 1889 as 
as follows :— Antics. IMPORTED PURTED IN es linetae 
Axocxt oF Ixcatast or a” oi nae wire 1881. with 1881. 
VALU 88. 
nT acouranar pag Mouseline de laine ... 3,709,348 1,321,784.80 1,487,$$6-30 
1831, dae sasasvacsgveedeece 231, At Fee 31,050.08 
‘ GU asks owueeesa heath gereeaeeees anes oon. eeesecee Jt 106,784.93 452474-93 
ee Oil peer ep alse Cloths............ $3,838 $73+494-S9 41,666.59 nacate.ts 
Oe ee ee ee ee ey ri *, stin Oeeccercwsccscerce ° * > | ° . 
Miscellaneous Eastern ..............5 $ 810,452.17 Orbea nce 148.073 as.agt-3t 70314-09 
° ‘ ° f loths ........ ‘ 8 : 2,57%. 
thus making the total falling off in the Im-| Woollen Pt a eT ei acl is 7 
ports amount, as has been before stated, to Mixtures not specified 09,080 353,891.00 1g¢,189 


$1,864.701.32. Metats.—Metals also exhibit a falling off in 
Cotron Manuractures.—T he decrease in the | value, though one which is slight as compare 
value of the articles of merchandise imported ' with the entire quantity imported. The decrease 
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js common to all the principal items in the class 
with the exception of Steel :— 

















ee aa Gas ee Cee 
- Increase |Decrease in 
Value | Value |i igs sy 
Article. \tmported| Imported pact fat carne red 
in 188¢. | in 1883. with 1881. with 183. 
Se ig 8 8 ' $ 
Iron (including manu-| 1,502-404 so ale dana 1$9.437-34 
i gains aS 97,830 Hemet april 
ene estes Zine Cae ito, 9- ° 71,3 97 
= 2 eI $.9764) 147-405-77) 87,701.77 
Tite cesesti ras teense 97,3! os. 150-53 53,167.47 
vellow Metal ......... 97.7151 48,63$.6 49,089.38 





Te ray Athy ast an Tae yp cate a te ee 

Kerosene Oit.—A very Jarge increase has 
taken place both in the quantity and value of 
Kerosene Oil imported during the year 1882, the 
figures being : 
$2,320,905.12, as against gallons 8,006,210, 
valued at $978,933 in 1881. 

The value of that imported in 18823 reaches a 


larger amount than that shown in any previous 


vear—the figures for the five years from 1878 


(when the value first exceeded a million of 


dollars) to 1882, being :— 


wy wis ora 


1,856,881 


1881. 1882. 
& 


2,185,223 1,400,378 


te being that of 


that the quantity and value of each kind in 1882 
were :— 


$ 
Brown Sugar............piculs 601,290 valued at 2,88 
White Sugar... Sicwls Sos valued at eqease ne 
Candy Sugar............piculs 8,780 valued at — 83,843.29 
Loaf Sugar veceeeeeee piculs «1,177 valued at) =—s_:12,085.19 
Total.... ....piculs 800,403 valued at 4,529,639.27 
as against — 
$ 
Brown Sagar............piculs 487,231 valued at 2,287,1 
White Sagar............piculs 172,050 valued at aa 5 
ar Goeeee arene piculs 8,899 valued at 85,390 
Loaf sisceceeeeepaculs 2,174 valued at —- 23,774 
Total............piculs 670,404 valued at 3,816,807 
in 1881. 


MISCELLANEOUS Foreicn. — Kerosene Oil 


having been removed from the list of articles 


hitherto included under this heading, the total 
value reached by them-is considerably less than 
at of previous years. Even not taking this 
staple into account, however, the value of the 
Import during 1882 ‘still falls short of t 
1881 by $1,246,041.07, the respective amounts 
for the two years being :— 
1881, excluding Kerosene Oil... 
1882, excluding Kerosene Oil... $4,900,290.93 
comparative value of the Import during 
the two years of some of the numerous and 
\aried articles included in the class are given in 
the following Table :— 


$6,146,332.00 














a Te ee 
¥ Value Im- |Increase in| Decrease 
Article. "| posted ia 2682 aot in 1883 as 
compar compared 
2883. with 1881. |with 1881. 
se, 
Book & 8 8 
Paper PPE re. Ser rn 43.934.78 633.978 ace" 
Stations 311,315.74 43,154.74 - . 
: 33,243.62 ! — i 
GFOCES acest sec sncens 130,637.36, 38,428.96 | 2075 
Watches” 339,705.48 - 343,331.62 
Silk and 168,899.72 = 17,224.38 
t 
eee: 468,700.10 | 148.693.10 — 
leather eee e eee eeresneses Lh — 208,748.88 
jmbr 1 pe SOM sete oeees 3 0,140.05 ee 103,370.95 
vaste ace Bs | ope! = | SIDS 
Coa whee \ 394,099.70 - 911.30 
Conrad 7 eteeeesenee 149,715.90 oe 106,907.10 
Lamps 07 t, 78,046.33 _ 68,414.68 
Provisions 37,356.78 _ 45,107.33 
324,138.30 | 166,833.30 _~ 








liscettaxzous Easterx. — The following 
Contains the principal articles imported under 


Go 


gallons 20,682,205, valued at 


978.933 2,320,905 

Sucar.—This staple also showsa large increase 
in both quantity and value over 1881, the only 
descriptions in which a falling off has taken 
Loaf Sugar, which has 
itkerto been included under the heading of 
Miscellaneous Foreign, while the others have, as 
has been already remarked, classed as Mis- 
cellaneous Eastern. The Customs Return shows 


for 


' 
this heading together with the value of the | 
quantity imported :— 

VALuE IuporTeD | 


ARTICLE. Ix 1882, 
Raw Cotton .......00....0. $467,248.86 | 
Beans, Peas, and Pulse ...... $200,651.65 | 
CON CAG yh ccres dsdenssxscatacedas 3 44,468.3y 
Gunny Bags Seutncharravaasesen $ 60,363.74 
Packing Mats .................. 3 57,433.42 
RAttans oscciscccsdesedesiedbiccies 3 45.324-53 
Chinese Paper .................. $ 78,652.90 
ROCRRS is coco covacnues ers ccSesine $145,258.45 





$195,422.55 


CP eee eer setenre 





EXPORTS. 


The large increase in the Export Trade of 
Japan during 1882 is divided among three of 
the Ports as follows :— 


INCREASE IN 1882 AS 
COMPARED WITH 18381. 


Kanagawa........... éideteens panes $5,505,143-45 
Hiogo and Osaka ................ 8 Biovgtat6 
Watata Ke Josciccecscicenseakocacves $ 931,785.48 


The trade of Hakodate alone shows a falling 
off in this respect to the extent of $338,674.88. 
The principal articles of Export are detailed 
in Table Z, which shews that an increase took 
place in the Export of each of the following 

articles to the extent named :— 
INCREASE IN 1882 


ARTICLE AS COMPARED 
WITH 1881. 

Raw Silk ........ cece ccc cee eeces $5,971,863.10 
© .-cicsdaeiedevatisoccsuscacetess $ 52,800.67 

Coe Seca ial ede Wasco vanien dass . 8,859.11 
dadsueubansebeusseineaneaeeens 138,824.84 

War (Vegetable) pivaebenerisicsete $ 18,219.67 
COM ONO siccccdecssessssvivcsasotsern: $ 162,992.93 
CORT aicidesdcerseaewietestataussesoun 72,905,52 
nee BIS ec doceeaesanesiandsartns 331,843.42 
NOE cchesvanvcassoeeaseuannsigea snes 1,390,379-94 
Lacquered Ware .................. 29,922.23 


The following articles on the other hand show 
a decrease :-— 
DECREASE IN 1882 


ARTICLE. AS COMPARED 
Sitkworm’s Eg $188,654. 
ikworm’s Eggs .........:e.cescseeee 188,654.10 
Tobacco ........2ccscsecsscescersscnceees $160,685.28 
Earthenware and Porcelain ...... $140,950.28 
BWEEM 0... eee e ee eeeceeeteteeeeeees $309,695.93 
Miscellaneous ................cccceeee $469,457.23 


The large increase in the value of Raw Silk 
is alone more than sufficient to account for the 
increase in the general Export trade of Kana- 
gawa, the value of this staple exported during 
the past year having not only exceeded that 
during 1881, but also during any previous 
year since the opening of the port. With 
very trifling exception, the export is limited to 
Kanagawa, and the following figures show the 
increase that has taken place both in its quantity 
and value during the past five years :— 


caxtity os Raw Sicx Vac 

SXPORTED F20M JAPAX. ALCS. 
1898 ccsssccess- piculs 25,708......... $ 8,995,341 
989055 scersczeos piculs 32,545......... $11,148,640 
1880.....2..0008 piculs 30, 134......... $ 9,962,879 
1881 ......000008 piculs 36,855......... $12,667,121 
88B2.....000000 piculs 52,321......... $18,638,984 


Both quantity and value have thus more than 
doubled in the space of five years ; and though 
the great increase in 1882 must be to some ex- 
tent accounted for by certain exceptional causes, 
it is at the same time owing in as large a degree 
to an increased production of silk throughout 
the country, and a consequent increase in the 
surplus left for Export after the Japancse have 
satisfied their own requirements. 


Next to Silk, the staple which reaches the 
highest value in the return of Exports is Tea, 
and here also an increase is observable in 1882, 
as compared with 1881, though to a small ex- 
tent. Taking, however, the figures for five years, 
as has been done in the case of Silk, it will be 
seen that there is a marked increase both in 


gle 


quantity and value, though neither has reached 
to the extent of dcubling itself. 
and values for the five years were as follows :— 


The quantities 


Qvaxtiry or Tes 


Exrortep ran Japax. Vatee. 
1873 oo... piculs 217,579 «0. 8449120457 
1879 ......-....... piculs 286,016 ...... ........ 87,445,480 
$880 ............... piculs 303,258 0. ee, $7,497,422 
rh: | err piculs 283,260 ......... ..... 87,020,859 
t8S2 ........ eee piculs 233,011 ... . $7,029,718 


The increase in the valuc of the Rice exported 


is divided between Hiogo and Osaka and Naga- 


saki, the figures in the case of these purts 
being :— 

Value of Rice Value of Rice 

Exported in Exported ia 


188s. 1883. Increase. 
Hiogo and Osaka..... $ 67,244 $858,933.93 $791,739.93 
Nagasaki................. 134:563 772,160.97, 637,597.87 


Camphor also shows an increase of $115,047.36 
in the case of Hiogo and Osaka, and Dried Fish 
one of $235,457.92 in that of Nagasaki. 

Miscettanrous Exports.—Four items for- 
merly included under this heading, viz.: Co- 
coons, Earthenware and Porcelain, Lacquerware 
and Sea Weed have been removed and separately 
inserted in the synoptic table—the value in each 
instance exceeding or being very slightly bclow 
half a million dollars. The value of the remain- 
ing goods is still large, viz.: $2,135,996.77, but 
falls short of that of last year by €469,457.23. 
A table of the principal items is subjoined :— 














Value | Vatue im- | Increase . 
Article. ps arity ported in in 1882 ar ators eg 
1891. | 982. jwith 1881.| with 1881. 
$ s is | *% 
Bamboo Ware..| 80,227) 82,372.63: 2,145.63) — 
Bronze ......... 92,903 87,159-50, — | (5,743.50 
Fans sesesesasees} 267,434, 182,899.21 — ; 84,534.79 
Isinglass...... 333,047,211,237.0§ — 121,809.95 
Matches ......... ‘249.758; 37,239-$7,) — 212,518.43 
Mushrooms -.-1381.468.332,104.86, — | 49,363.14 
5a te ceaeesensts \126,276,211 ,632.90,85 356.90 ~ 
Sulphuric Acid.!111,391) 40,359.10 — | 71,031.90 
Timber and | ' | 
UG sis suaass 127,660,195 395.66 67.738.65 — 
Umbrellas ...... [101,195 35.33746 — | 65,857.54 
Screens........... 100,979 87,465.79  — 13,513.21 
Ginseng ......... 559 94,908.52.58,350.52  — 
Silk Manufac- 2 e He ! 
tures ........... 1,909 65.55 ) = | 13,349.04 
Awabi Shells ...| 83,175 58,254:12, — ‘ 24,920.88 
Antimony ....... £842 101,111.98 52,269.83, — 








Satertxc.—The Total foreign Tonnage cn- 
tered at the open Ports of Japan during 1882 
was 920 vessels measuring 888,331 tons, as 
against 789 vessels measuring 763,700 tons in 
1881, showing an increase of 131 vessels and 
124,631 tons. This increase was divided among 
the several nationalities as follows :— 


: VESSELS. Toss. 
BIMUUISIN co vigecocsevecctevin canes A -ancacweds 55,601 
PEOMCH oscsnckeescakundswosatsaces , errr 2,377 

CEMA: cicessssagescvesxnsseress 86° sivccee: » $2,231 
RUSSIAN \scccccacatestcsidecnisans BY scigateies ici 
Chinese ics sccsdescvesentcscentes - BD sssears 3,322 
Swedish and Norwegian ... 8 ......... 45579 


American Shipping showsa decrease of tonnage 
to the extent of 6,311 tons, but an increase of 10 
in the number of vessels. 

No distinction is made in the Customs Return 
between Mail and Ordinary Merchant Steamers, 
nor is any information given as to the Foreign 
vessels which entered the unopened Ports of 
Karatsu and Kuchinotsu under Japanese char- 
ters during the year. 

‘Treasurz.—TIhe Treasure Return shows a 
balance of $1,523,105.10 in favour of Japan, a 
sum which falls short of the excess of Exports 
over Imports by $6,544,629.73. 

Cexsus.—The usual return of the numbers 
of the Foreign Residents and firms at the various 
Treaty ports is appended (Table D.). It shows 
that the total numbers of European and Ameri- 
can residents was 2,351, against 2,553 in 1882, 
and of Chinese 3,545 against 3,553 in 1882. 

H.B.M.’s Lecation, Tortvo, July, 1883. 
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A.—GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF JAPAN FOR THE YEARS 1881 AND 1882. 


_ wee re ee ee re rr re eee 





ee - ee 


1882. i 188r. 





See 


























Ports. lege ae aS wee ee ee . 
IMrorts. i Exports. loTAL. | IMPORTS. Exports. Tora 
Ka ee a 6,6 a 6 i 868 : 6 : : 
nagawa ... 20,119,009.69 , 26,059,507.45 | 406,778,508.14 || 21,472,026 | 21,154,664 ; 42,626, 
6 oe _ Osaka... 7,884,780.94 © 6,757,624.46 | 14,642,405.40 |/ 8,430,622 | 5,946,710 rea77.ase 
N ~ 1,156,781.57 ; 35313,390-48 | 4,.470,172.05 || 1,001,822 | 2,381,605 3,383,427 
Ha cdais 7:417-48 | 504,953-12 512,370.60 | 128,272 843,628 971,900 
Tiel sc “acs ipsa: ees ani” Dik sinc tar ave OTM | een Seter. | 66,403,816. 19 | 31,032,742 | 30,326,607 | 61,350,349 61,359,349 
: 2349 
Imports ... .. ... ... ... ... Decrease in 1882 as compared with 1881... 0... 2... 1,864,701.32 
Exports ... Increase in 1882 as compared with 1881 2... preys 
Total Imports and Exports... ... Increase in 1882 as compared with 1881... ... ...  ... §,044,467.19 





Nene cnn RR RRR cee, 


B.—SYNOPTIC TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN FOR THE YEAR 1882. 









































IMPORTS. 
Descrirriox oF MERCHANDIZE. KANAGAWA. oe NAGASAKI. Haxopate. | Torar 1882. | Torat 1831. 
Pe A eR ae ores a ees $ & 

Cotton Manufactures 8,529,823-37 | 2,271,238.04 51,664.74 10,852,741. 12,511,287 
Woollen and Mixed Cotton ‘and Woollen Manufactures. 1,924,029.45 918,657.37 7,151.16 2,849,859. 4,582,711 

Metals, including PERSIE si 1,152,747-50 717,603.94 79:521-49 1,949,903.18 2,042,424 
Oil (Kerosene)... e 1,007,168.78 | 1,054,369.08 257,038.36 2,320,905.12 978,933 
Sugar... 3,108,384.60 | 1,155:305-39 265,949-38 3,816,807 
Miscellaneous Foreign 3,626,033-59 | 1,084,197.00 186,555.08 6,146,332 


Miscellaneous Eastern 770,873.40 683,410.12 308.900.76 954,248 



















Total 20,119,060.69 | 7,884.780. 31,032,742 
Exrorrs. 
| os _ | $ 

Raw Silk > ... ie oi = os .. | 18,636,984.40 1,999-70 Pe | 18 one 1984.10 12,667,121 
Silkworm’s Eggs .. she se ste ses os. 122,485.90 | | 122,485.90 | 311,140 
ag Pie ” a ses ss Pe. ie fl 499,893.07 499,893.67 447,093 
= ods ee ~ es oe = os | 40472,272.15 2,471,674.01 tt ‘95 7,029,718.11 7,020,859 

per se 268 os oe one one re 257,122.00 589,364.24 | 848,670.84 709,846 
Cope sae 1 ea bat she oa it 48,521.88 16,060.03 | Bg a - | 76,930.72 237,616 
Wax (Vegetable) mar as 19 ae ina vee | 2,358.00 301,202.17 22,807.50 | | 326,367.67 308, 148 
Camphor sag 5st a noe ia oy 1,703.62 612,995.36 254,428.45 869,127.93 706,135 
Coal oy soem? 26,466.95 1,150,846.47 1,1775343-42 1,104,438 
Dried Fish | 412,634.27 328,817.91 573,878.92 126,173.32 1,441,504.42 1,109,061 
Rice ... | 20,970.04 858,983.93 772,160.97 1,652,114.94 | 261,735 
Earthenware and Porcelain abe ita .. | 420,426.60 | 181,409.19 29,340.18 | 75 631,176.72 772,127 
Lacquered ware... eae i eh = im 456,950.64 91,554-88 6,798.71 555»304.23 525,382 
Seaweed ese eve wee 87,097,19 64,152.99 1,943- 86 376, 962. 03 530,156.07 839,852 
Miscellancous, deducting Re- Imports eee "as se | 1,220,357-09 1,212,937.10 400, 885.56 56 1 ___ 1,817.02 02 2,835,990-77 35305454 





C.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE OF THE VARIOUS TREATY PORTS 
DURING THE YEARS 1881 AND 1882. 








YEar. | ImrormTs. rons, | Exons | Exrorts. 
1881. $21,472,026 $21,154,664 $42,626,690 
1882. $20, 119,060.69 $26,659,807.45 $46,778,868.14 








$ 13352965: 3! $ 4,152,178. 14 





$ P2505: 143° “45 



















— Spssastsr | | 
| 
| | 
HereeOmks- as. aaa 18S$1. $ 8,430,622 $ 5,946,710 $14,377.332 
do. nh _ et a née ““ 3 wh 18S2. $ 7,884,780.94 _| 8 6,757,624-46 $ 6,757,624.46 $14,642,405-49 
$ 545,841.06 TF $ 810,914.46 810,914.46 | a5 073. 40 
rease | Increase Increase 
a a a ss we see ext i; +30 aT _ 1881. $ 1,001,822 2,381,605 | $ 3,383,427 
o. > a en oe oe a ae 1882. $ 1,156,781.57 : 39313:390-48 S 4,470,172-05 
| $ 154,959.57 $ 931,785.48 | $ 1,086,745: 05 
Increase increase Increase 
Hakodate ae “ei $ 128,272 $ 843,628 “4 § 971,gQv0 
do. “| 1882. $ 7,417.48 §04,953-12 | $ 512,370.60 
| $ 120,854.52 $ ; 8,674.88 $  459,529-49 
| . | Decratee 3 rng | Decrease aoe 
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D.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN IMPORT TRADE OF JAPAN 
DURING THE YEARS 1881 AND 1882. 

: OE a eT 
























CommopDITIES. Pence Years. Tora, Vatug or Imports. REMARKS. 
a 
Cotton Manufactures | ns 2 . 2 ee em $1,658,545-07 _ 
Woollen and Mixed Cotton and Woollen Manufactures i | 1882 ae ! $ Os : : $1,732,851.02 
Metals ... s | seat 3 aero 3 97520.82 
Kerosene Oil ... | ah $ » 978933 7 | $1,341,972.12 
se - i iy | ee 
Miscellaneous Foreign | aoe $ pect | $1,246,041.07 


&.—COMPARATIVE TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE FOREIGN EXPORT TRADE OF JAPAN DURING THE 
YEARS 1881 AND 1882. 













{ 
CommopirTIEs. YEAR. | Quamrity. =| Vatu. REMARKS. 
| 
Piculs. $ 8 
Raw Silk, including Noshi, Floss, and Waste 1881 36,855 32,667,121 | 5-97 1,863.10 
1882 §2,021 18,638,984.10 | ncrease. 
se Cards, No. ~7 ! 
‘ ° 1881 3742494 311,140 188,651.10 
Silkworm’s Eggs er ees ee 1882 phos: | 122,485.90 : D aa 
po ee iy ee a te 
Cocoons... 2... saree. a ee aye. ee 1881 4772 | 447,093 52,800.67 
1882 S777 499,893.67 Increase. 
Piculs, | 
Tel, he. she. Se. -See 2 Se - 1881 288,260 71020,859 8,859.11 
— a ' 1882 283,011 l 7-029,718.11 Increase. 
Piculs. , 
Copper 1881 | 42,603 | 6 | 138,824.84 
coe Ace ae eee eee Wave ese eve ae 1882 | aa 670.84 | Increase. 
Piculs. 
Tobacco ... 2 1881 23,635 | 237,616 | 160,685.28 
ece eee eee ees eee eee eee 1882 = 8,074 76,930.72 Decrease. 
Piauls. | 
Wax (Vegetable) 1881 22,373 | 301,148.00 18,219.67 
: eee wee eee ees ws ace eee eee 1882 28,373 | 326,367.67 | Increase. 
Piculs. | 
Camphor 1881 36,838 | vibe 162,992.93 
eee eee eae ave eee eee ese eee 1882 50,084 ‘ 1127.93 Increase. 
Tons. 
Cal ls a at 1881 287,388 1,104,438 72,995.42 
oe 1882 324,071 _-143775343-42 Increase. 
Piculs. 
Dried Fish - 1881 55.116 | 1,109,661 $31,843. “42 
| 1882 76,485 1,441,504.42 ncrease. 
= a ee os aul | 
Rice | 1881 ers 261,735 15399.379-94 
1882 650,977 ; 1,652,1! 14.94 ' ncrease. 
ee 
Earthenware and - 1881 — , 772,127 140,950.28 
nd Porcelain . | 1882 = : 631,196.72 | Dec 
Lacquered Ware, ae ; 1881 < 525,382 29,922.23 
| 1882 _ ; 555»304-23 Increase. 
Piculs. 
Seaweed ... 1881 402,288 839,852 399,695.93 
7 1882 268,941 $30,156.07 Decrease. 
| 
Miscell . 1881 = 31305454 469.457. 
ancous, deducting Re-Imports ah wae a a: 1882 ai | 2,835,996-77 9-457.23 


Google 
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F.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED FROM AND EXPORTED TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES DURING THE YEAR 1882. 





Oo EL EN a ee 





























Port. | IMPORTED. | EXpPortenD. Tora. 

Kanagawa ... ... att $2,073, 169.96 | $2,440,219.74 $4,513,389.70 
Hiogo and Osaka , | 3,9 arc 2,119,958.99 Dene 
Nagasaki . 100,073.06 77:441.80 177:514.86 
Hakodate 

| 8616072563 | 84,6 37,620.53 $10,798, 346.16 

G.—RETURN OF FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN DURING THE YEAR 1882. 
| KANAGAWA. ce ane NAGASAKI. HakopDate. Tora 1882. Toray 1881. 
Fac. ane 








' 
1 





ae Tons. |Ships.}| Tons. | Ships. Tons. 


Ships. | Tons. |Ships.} Tons. Ships.| Tons. 








American ... 57 | 1145531] 24] 155724] 13] 8,235 I, 88 | 139,789 | 78 | 146,100 
British | 166 | 231,959 | 123 | 150,891 | 270 | 190,066 10,7 583 | 583,702 | 582 | 528,101 
Chinese... = ce ie a si xs | I 984 1 984 1 i 84 4 32322 

Danish ve Pas ie sits sie ot wat 4 2,426 2; 1,789 3 1,897 9 6,112 9 $,602 
Dutch ee oe sa ss eer bay | I 263 
French (General) ... | 29 | 43,696 1 | 386 4 1,288 34 | 45370 32 | 42,993 
German... aise eee 25 | 12,422 15 | 9,944] 106| 55,198 2,420] 152] 79,984| 66! 27,753 
Russian __... - — 5 1,090 1 684 3 | 22,247 954 40 | 24,975 19 12,390 
Swedish and Norwegian ... 3] 1,695 31 1,709 4] 1,673 10 | §,077 2 498 

















Total ez ue ses sk aa 290 | 408,803 


160 | 182,111 | 432 | 280,974 

















H.—RETURN OF FOREIGN RESIDENTS AND FIRMS AT THE OPEN PORTS OF JAPAN DURING THE YEAR 1882. 









































| Kamxagawa. | Yapo. H1000 axp Osana. | Nacasaat. | Hanzopate. | Torat. 
NATIONALITY. , 

Residents. | Firms. |Residents.| Firms. | Residents.| Firms. | Residents. | Firms. | Residents.| Firms. | Residents./ Firms. 

American... soe «| Rea o “ie 255 22 go | - 84 10 43 3 6 - 468 35 
Perr a all a ae ': 2 2; 1 1 12 I - _ 1 4 
an as sae io Pe es = = - - = _ _ _ _ - 
British ee ee 52 116 2 253 44 of | 5 17 3 A 106 
Danish ef 2 — 4 — Bi -—.| 1 38 I 
Dutch De ee ate re ses 32 =| 2 2 — J 3 3 | — a = = 45 |! 5 
‘rench bee eee ff 922 | TS | 48 _ No | Return 33 1! 9 — 207 16 
German... a ei Sa wf WO; 22 4 35 = 44 I 17 | 4 | I I 257 38 
Italian ee ee eee es a, = _ - 6 | 2/ = - 26 6 
Portuguese ... a dive si aa; 42 = = _ 14 _ 4; — | —_ _ 60 | - 
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any tendency to improve, His Majesty the Mikado 
~ visited him in person on the sth July, and the 
IWAKURA TOMOMI. Empress paid a similar visit on the 12th. Indeed, 

aE, soa the Minister received special favour from their 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, commenting upon the| Majesties. On the 19th he sent in his resigna- 
death of His Excellency Iwakura, says :—This/tion, and was honoured with a special visit 
Minister expired in his fifty-seventh year in posses-) from the Emperor, who expressed his deep 
sion of the junior first rank. The 20th day of July | distress. But destiny is uncontrollable by mere 
in the 16th year of Meiji will long be deplored./ human power ; and the Minister died at 7.45 a.m. 
Remember that that day robbed us of the founda-| on the 2oth instant. What is most needed in a 
tion-stone of the Empire and the chief support of | country is a meritorious and able Minister. Among 
the Cabinet in the withdrawal of Iwakura, to the | the most prominent personages who are remembered 
great grief of the Empcror and his people. After | as the originators and founders of the Restoration, 
referring to the biography of the deceased statcs-| may be mentioned Kido, who died in Saikiyo, 
man published elsewhere in the same paper; ve) before attaining his fiftieth year; Saigo Takamori 
Nicht Nichi Shimbun remarks that the most) who died an unnatural! death at Shiroyama ; and 
remarkable features of [wakura’s personal character) Okubo ‘Toshimichi who, while stout and healthy, 
were candour and loyalty. Seized last winter, after! fost his life at the hands of an assassin. Most of 
his return from Saikiyo, with illness under which! the great men who rendered good service to the 
he rapidly sank, he yet, when the Privy Councillors} Restoration in its early days had thus perished, 
came to enquire after his health, insisted upon) Mr. Iwakura alone surviving until the age of 
consulting with them on political affairs and ex-' nearly sixty. It was hoped that this Minister 
sounding his own views. So assiduously did he would assist the Emperor in establishing a con- 
discharge his duties that he cared little for his} stiutional form of Government, and attend the 
indisposition, keeping in view the adjustment of | National Assembly which is to be convened in the 
national affairs. As his condition did not show! 23rd ycar of Meiji (1890). The public have earn- 
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estly cherished this hope, and their lamentation at 
the death of its object can easily be imagined. 
“A man while living is liable sometimes to asper- 
sion and sometimes to flattery. His motives can 
only be accurately judged after his death.” The 
truth of this axiom is most apparent in the case of 
those who have become eminent in society for some 
extraordinary achievements. Let us take the case 
of Mr. lwakura. From his youth, he had been bound 
by an oath of allegiance to the Emperor ; and in the 
epochs of Ansei (1854-60) and Bunkiu (1861-64) he 
devoted all his energy to the adjustment of national 
affairs, in spite of several accusations brought 
against him, and an occasional order of confinc- 
ment in his own house. Yet the hardships to 
which he was subjected only strengthened his 
desire to restore the Imperial Government and 
establish the Empire in the utmost tranquillity. 
His loyalty and fidelity have been acknowledged by 
the people at large. Since the Restoration, he has 
endeavoured to manage the affairs of the Govern- 
ment in utter disregard of popular criticism, ready 
to lay down his life on behalf of his Sovereign and 
country. The fact that all matters of an uncom- 
monly intricate nature were referred to him is well 
known by those who can recall the events by which 
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the Empire was thrown into confusion in times | Penal Code has been in force, the doors were beseiged 
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‘or to the abolition of the clans and the establish- | by an anxious crowd from early morning, but as the 
et of the prefectures. When an embassy was | Court limited the audience to one hundred and 
m 


despatched to Europe and America, he was ac- 
credited with power as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. During the Formosan 
complications he peristently opposed alll propositions 
for war, and in the time of the South-Western 
Rebellion he remained in Tokiyo and took charge 
of measures for defence. It is certainly well known 
that the mental and physical exertions made by 
Mr. Iwakura for a space of sixteen years sprung 
from his enthusiastic allegiance to the Emperor 
and love for his country. Yet some of our own 
people, unfamiliar with his motives, and actuated 
by intense hatred, attempted to assassinate him, 
whilst others were disposed to criticize his pro- 
ceedings, to blame his views, and to spread ill re- 
ports with regard to him. His achievements have 
in most cases attracted public eulogy, but in some 
instances received extreme censure. So soon as 
his death was announced to the people, adverse 
criticisms, however, ceased entirely; and his op- 
ponents appear to mourn as bitterly the loss of this 
Minister as do those who approved his measures. 
ee 

The Fiyu Shimbun says:—In memory of the 
decease of Mr. Iwakura, we should wish to furnish 
our readers with his precise biography, but as in so 
doing we must necessarily refer to the proceedings 
of the Government, the restrictions on the liberty 
of the press prevent us. We will only, therefore, 
mention some of the praiseworthy actions of the 
Minister, which will serve to show his superiority. 
Toward the end of the 3rd year of Keiwo (1867) when 
the new Government was established, the whole Em- 
pire was in disorder, and some of the powerful clans 
had assumed an attitude of mistrust. The Minister 
went by night to the residence of the chief vassals 
of these clans, and argued them into allegiance to 
the Emperor. At one time when the lord of a 
certain influential clan appeared at the Palace, Mr. 
Iwakura pressed him in vehement terms foradecisive 
answer concerning the course which he meant to 
adopt. The result added considerably to the strength 
of the Government, at the same time as it proved the 
extent of Iwakura’s devotion. In those times, on 
the allegiance or treachery of a few powerful clans 
hung the supremacy of the Imperial or Tokugawa 
Dynasty. After the Minister had arrived in Tokiyo 
in November of the first year of Meiji (1870), in 
the escort of the Emperor, he held an interview 
with Mr. Katsu Awa, who afterwards said to some 
of his friends :—“ I have just perceived the reason 
of the Restoration. I did not know that among 
the Court nobles there was such an intelligent 
statesman as Iwakura.” This incident shows the 
greatness of the Minister’s personal ability. His 
death cannot fail to obstruct the working of our 


Political machinery. How will the vacancy thus 
Created be filled? 


oO 
TRANSLATIONS FROM NATI VE 


FOURNALS. 
—_—___ : 
THE TRIAL OF THE FUKUSHIMA 


RIOTERS. 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun). 
This case which, only a short time ago, gave rise 
to vehement public disscusion, was brought to 


hea ring on the 19th instant. This being the first 
sitting of the Special Criminal Court since the New 
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fifty to prevent confusion, many failed to gain 
admission. At 10 a.m., everything being in 
readiness, the presiding Judge, Mr. ‘Tamano, made 
his appearence, followed by the assessors and public 
prosecutors. ‘fhe assessors were three «senators, 
(Messrs. Hayashi, Kawada, and Nagaoka), and 
three Judges (Messrs. Okada, Scki, and Takehi- 
sa). The prosecution was represented by Messrs. 
Watanabe, Horida, Takeuchi, ani Sumikawa. 
The prisoners, six in all, were placed on a bench 
before the Judge. In opening the case, the Judge 
asked them for full particulars regarding their 
names, birth-places, professions, ages, etc. Kono 
Hironaka is of lofty stature and fair complexion, 
a heimin, native of Iwashiro in the prefecture of 
Fukushima, aged thirty-three. Tamono, who wears 
a long beard, is also a heimin, native of Iwashiro, 
thirty-four years old. Aizawa Kennei is of dark com- 
plexion and has a prominent nose. He is a native 
of the same prefecture, a shisoku, aged thirty-three 
years andten months. Hanaka Kiyojiro is a shisoku 
of Tokiyo, twenty-six years and nine months old. 
Hiroshima Matsuwo is a shisoku of Nihonmatsu, 
Adate-gori, Fukushima, twenty-eight years and 
four months old. The last prisoner, Sawata Seino- 
suke, was born at the same place as Hiroshima. His 
social position is not properly ascertained—as to 
whether he is heimin or shisoku. The counsel for 
the defence consists of the most prominent lawyers 
in the Capital, namely, Messrs. Hoshi Toru, Oi 
Kentaro, Kitata Masataro, Nakashima Mata- 
goro, Yamada Taizo, and Uyeki Koji. The 
Judge ordered the prisoners to be arraigned ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Penal Code. 
A short discussion followed between the Judge and 
Mr. Hoshi as to the order in which the prisoners 
should sit. They were finally seated as follows :— 
No. 1, Hanaka, No. 2, Hirashima, No. 3, Tamono, 
No. 4, Kono, No. 5, Aizawa, and No. 6, Sawata. 
The Judge then ordered their indictment to be 
read. It runs as follows :— 


cities any part whatsoever of the territory of Japan 
a serndencee or to diminish the right and 
prerogatives of the Emperor in the Government of 
the country, shall, according to the nature of their 
participation, be punished as follow :—I. with the 
penalty of death; those who have bee: the instiga- 
tors of the crime and those who have been the 
ringleaders.—2. \Vith transportation for life, or, 
in circumstances less serious, with temporary tran- 
sportation; those who have held command or 
exercised authority. — 3. With major or minor 
imprisonment; those who have furnished arms, 
munitions of war, money and provisions, and 
those who have held ordinary positions.—4. With 
minor imprisonment for a period of from two to 
five years; those who, without exercising any 
function, have participated in insurrection or 
have been employed in different services, less im- 
portant, during the insurrection. Article 68 says: 
—Political criminal penalties are lowered or 
raised in the following order :—1. Death.—2. Penal 
servitude for life.—3. Penal servitude for a time.— 
4. Major imprisonment.—5. Minor imprison- 
ment. 

At a preliminary examination held in the Special 
Court, it was found that the accused were guilty 
of a plot to overthrow the Government. Therefore 
the undersigned committed them for trial. 

S. Tamano, President of the Special Court. 

K. Watanase, Commissary to the Special Court. 

6th April the 16th year of Afei7i (1883). 


After the reading of the indictment was con- 
cluded, the clerk read the report of the examination 
of Hanaka Kiyojiro, conducted by Iwashita Keizo, 
a Police Inspector at the Fukushima Police Station. 
It was as follows:—Report of examination of 
Hanaka, conducted the 17th January 1883. 

Question.—Have you ever signed, with your 
blood, the covenant which was entered into be- 
tween you, and Kono and Tamano? Answer.— 
Yes, I did. 

Q.—Then, I will give you a short time to 
make a written statement of what you remember. 


The accused (names as mentioned above) have A.—I[ will do so. 


been found plotting to overthrow the Government, 


The accused immediately wrote the following, 


for which purpose they assembled at Mumei Kan. | 52)ing that it was the covenant referred to :—"'1. 


the head-quarters of “the Liberals” in August of the 


We will overthrow an oppressive Government if it 


fifteenth year of Meiji (1882). The evidence upon | °X!st in Japan and establish a purely liberal consti- 


which this indictment is based, is the confessions 
made by the accused during the preliminary trial, 
the copy of the oath written by Hanaka himself, the 
statements of the witnesses Kamada Naozo and 
Tamura Kioun, a letter from Aizawa to Yoshida 
Mitsukadzu, a letter from Tamono to the Mumei 
Kan dated the 15th August in the 15th year of 
Meiji, and the manifesto calling for co-operation to 
publish a journal. This testimony is sufficient to 
incriminate the accused in a plot for the overthrow 
of the Government. But as their scheme was only 
in process of hatching, they are only liable to be 
punished according to Article 125, Article 121, and 
Article 68 of the Penal Code. -Article 125 says :— 
If there have been only levies oc enrolment 
of bands, supplying of arms, munitions of war or 
provisions, or other acts preliminary to the offences 
before mentioned, the penalties borne by article 
121 shall be diminished by one degree. If there 
have been only a conspiracy formed, not followed 
by preliminary acts, the penalty shall be diminished 
two degrees. Article 121 says:—All individuals 
guilty of having taken part ina civil war, in an 
insurrection or an armed sedition, having for its 
object either to overturn the Government of the 
country or to take away from the Imperial autho- 
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tution.—2. We will sacrifice our lives and property 
to consummate our object.—3. We will carry out 
whatever has been resolved upon in any of our 
meetings.— 4. We will cut down those of our party 
who reveal our secrets.—5. We will not dissolve our 
party till the foregoing objects are accomplished.” 
I do not remember the whole thing, but the above 
is the tenor of the covenant. 
Hawxaka Kirostro, 

14th January the 16th year of Meiss (1883). 

Q.—I understood that, in the original, the words 
“bureaucratic Government ” are used, intead of 
the words “oppressive Government.” Is it really 
so? A.—Yes, the word “oppressive” is wrong, 
and ought to read “bureaucratic.” [ wish you 
to add the words “will abandon the cordon of 
gratitude and love” (dictate of humanity) below 
the words “ we will sacrifice our lives,” etc. 

Q.—Of course, you refer to the Government of 
Meiji. A.—Just so. 

The reading of the above report brought the 
preliminary proceedings to a conclusion. The 
prisoners conducted themselves with a considerable 
amount of self-possession, and appeared cheerful in 
spite of having been imprisoned for a long period. 

The examination of Hanaka came first, 
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Judge Tamano —Do you not observe any error 
in the report just read by the clerk? 
Prisoner—Yes, there is a slight mistake. I have 
already referred to it on the occasion of the pre- 
liminary examination. I will again mention it. I 
have a very sorrowful recollection of the in- 
human treatment I received at the hands of the 
Fukushima police. They arrested many persons 
on mere suspicion and detained them. I have 
been imprisoned since the middle of December last, 
and was frequently taken into Court to answer 
charges. The police inspector asked mc if I in- 
tended to kil! Mr. Mishima, governor of Fukushima. 
I was at a loss to understand why he put such an 
irrelevant question. Sometimes he intimidated 
me; and sometimes tried to hoax me. I replied 
that I had no intention of killing Governor Mi- 
shima. The officers told me that they would give me 
time to think over the matter. They made me stand 
in snow, and on other occasions I was kept without 
my meals. I was subjected to such crucity seven 
times. Especially, on the 4th, 6th, r1th, and r2th 
of January, I had bitter experiences. The recollec- 
tion of these wrongs kindles my anger. One day, 
the police inspector inquired of me what I had 
meant to do, and what was my object. I said I 
was following the dictates of reason. He asked me, 
“ what is reason ?” I replied “‘ reason is reason, and 
whosoever possesses a brain, ought to know it.” 
My answer exasperated him. He kicked me on 
the breast, and I fell down. This incident alone is 
sufficient to show the misconduct of the police. No 
reliance whatever can be placed on their statements. 
The report of the trial just read to me consists of a 
few pages. It took fully three days to examine 
me. Therefore I should have expected that the 
report should be more lengthy. On the contrary, 
it is all comprised in a few pages. This shows the 
carelessness of the police inspector. 
this, the police employed as recording clerks are 
ignorant and cannot write a single sentence with- 
out error or confusion. This shortcoming even the 
police inspector in question observed, and suggested 
to me that it would be better to abridge my 
lengthy statement rather than have it liable to con- 
fusion. I agrecd to that, intending to have thetruth 
or otherwise of my assertions decided in this Court, 
as it was impossible to do so in the police station. 
The police inspector informed we in a most kindly 
manner that the rioters were all arrested and that 
as a certain covenant which, he said, bore my 
signature and stamp, had been seized by the authori- 
ties it was useless to deny my complicity. This 
appeared so strange that I hesitated to answer ; but 
as | was previously informed that armed police had 
made a raid on the Mumei Kan and carried off all 
sorts of documents, [ concluded that the draft of the 
covenant which I wrote had been captured, and 
that the police inspector referred to it. Accord- 
ingly, I put down what I resembered about it 
and gave it to him. The copy of the covenant 
now produced in Court is the very thing I wrote. 
I could not tell whether or not the draft of the 
covenant was resolved upon. When, afterward, | 
was examined in the Wakamatsu Judicial Court, 
I found that it had not been seized by the authori- 
ties. Then I discovered that I had been entrapped 
by the police. In the Court just mentioned, ] 
corrected some portion of the copy, as I had 
omitted some words. When I showed the draft to 
a certain person, he suggested to me that the 
words “overthrow the oppressive Government,” 
etc., were offensive, and I changed them to “im- 
prove the Government.” 
‘The report of the hearing of Hanaka at Waka- 
matsu was then read. It is as follows :— 


In addition to : 


Preliminary hearing of Hanaka Kiyojiro. 

Question.—Is there no inaccuracy in the report 
of the case heard at the police station of Fuku- 
shima? Answer.—Yes, there is. 

Q.—Tell me what part is wrong. A.—The words 
“If it exist in Japan” in the Article 1 of the 
covenant are miswritten for the words “enemy of 
liberty.”, In my answer to the question whether I 
referred to the Government of Meiji, etc., I replied, 
“Yes.” I of course referred to all the beaucratic 
Governments in the world, including our Govern- 
ment. 

Q.—Is thatall the descrepancy? A.—Yes. 

Q.—How did the inaccuracies creep into the copy 

of the covenant which you wrote yourself? A.— 
Because I forgot. 
. Q.—What is the use of the covenant if you forgot 
it? Why did you not keep a copy of it for your- 
self? A.—Soon after it was drawn op, I went 
lecturing round the province, and then I was 
arrested. 

Q.—Is it true that a man called Sato Kiyo assisted 
you in writing it? A.—No, it is not true. 

Q.—What do you mean by the words “ over- 
throw the Government?” A.—I mean “to overturn 
it.” 

Q.—Do you mean by the words “‘to overturn it” 
to plot against the Government? A.—Yes, you 
can call it so if you please. 

Q.—Who penned the characters-in the original 
of the covenant? A.—I drafted it; and Sawata 
Seinosuke wrote it out fair. 

In proof of the above we hereby affix our 


signatures. 
Axasu! Kinical, Judge. 


(- Supzux1 Sivonosuxg, 


Clerk of the Court. 
Hawaxa Kiyosiro, Accused. 
February 3rd, 16th year of Meiji. 
The examination of Hanaka was continued :— 
Judge Tamano—Do you wish any amendment 
to be made in your statement just read ? 
Answer—It is nearly all correct. But to avoid 
confusion in the interpretation of my language, I 
will give an explanation of it. In Article 1 of the 
convenant, the words “ bureaucratic government” 
occur. The expression refers to all the bureau- 
cratic governments in this world, and not only to 
ourown. It is not an easy task to eradicate the 
abuses of bureaucratic government, but there are 
many means to attain the end, such, for instance, 
as recourse to physical force, to argument, or pub- 
lication of books. (Here the accused pointed out 
at great length the abuses that arose from the 
usurpation of the Imperial authority by the 
families of Minamoto and Taira; and how 
Rai Sanyo contributed toward the downfall of 
the Tokugawa Government by publishing his 
treatises). He continued :—Our aim is to put an 
end to despotism. Once I said, that I was ready 
to sacrifice my life in the accomplishment of our 
object. This expression appears too violent now ; 
but on the occasion when [ used it, it was but rea- 
sonable. When I was subjected to inhuman treat- 
ment at Wakamatsu Police Station, I was under 
the influence of intense indignation, and thought 
it better to die than be outraged by mean officers. 
Under such pressure, it was natural that I should 
have used violent words. 


Q.— Have you finished your explanations? A.— 
No. I leave, I imagine, a doubt in your mind 
why I ask so many alterations to be made in the 
copy of the covenant I had drawn up myself. The 
reason is that the original was often altered at the 
suggestion of many men: in fact it was so com- 


Google 


pletely changed when submitted to the consideration 
of our party that I can say that the draft had been 
almost abandoned. Moreover, I was informed 
later on that Kono had drawn up the covenant 
himself, and that Sawata penned the characters. 
In these circumstances, I could not remember al! 
the incidents consequent upon the changes. 

The report of the preliminary hearing of Hanaka 
at the Special. Court was then read. [t runs as 
follows:—The question as to the meaning of the 
words “‘ overthrow the Government,” elicited the 
following answer from the accused :—When I my- 
self drew up the covenant, the words in question 
were intended for what they mean. It was, however, 
afterward changed to “improve the Government.” 
The idea was that we should first overturn Govern. 
ment and then improve it. I have nothing to 
change in the foregoing statement. Asked whether 
he applied the words “‘ improve the Government” in 
the same sense as “overthrowing Government 
and afterwards improving it,” he replied in the 
affirmative. 

We have conducted the above inquiry according 
to Article 151 of the Code of Criminal Procedure.® 


Iwara Rivical, Judge. 

Hiropo Masak1, Judge. 

Umno Tomoaxira, Clerk of the Court. 
Oxazawa Karicarro, Clerk of the Court. 

March and, 1883. 

Judge Tamano—Do you find any inaccuracy in 
the report read by the Clerk? Answer.—In the 
preliminary hearing, I mentioned .that our idea 
was to overturn the Government first and improve 
it afterwards. That was my mistake. 1 only 
intended to change the words “overthrow the Go- 
vernment ”’ to “ improve the Govermment.” 

The report of the preliminary trial was again 
read. It was as follows :— 

Preliminary hearing of Hanaka Riyojiro, con- 
ducted according to Article 378 of the Code of 

Criminal Procedure, before S. Tamano, President 
of the Court, Takahashi Michitada, Clerk of the 
Court, and Araki Riuhi, Assessor. 

Question.—In the preliminary hearing held on 
the 4th April last at this Court, you said Hira- 
shima was absent for about twenty days when the 
covenant was signed, and that it was shown him by 
Kono. Was this on the ist of August? Answer 
—I do not know whether he was absent on that 
day or not. But, as the covenant was drawn up in 
his presence seven days before the day in question, 
that is on the 22nd or 23rd of July, whether or no 
he was absent on the 1st of August, he must have 
been aware of its existence. 

Q.—Do you mean that it was drawn up at the 
end of July and signed on the 1st August, and 
that, though Hirashima was absent, he agreed to 
it. A.—I do not know whether he agreed to it; 
but since he is one of the party, I think he was 
aware of the contents of the convenant. 

Q.—Do you mean that the meeting was held 
any day before the ist of August? A.—I said, 





*Article 1g1—Ap account of the examination and of the prisoa- 
er's replies will be drawn up by the Clerk and read by him to the 
accused. The accused will be asked by the Judge if he persists 
in his statements, and if so, he will sign the said document. if 
he deciares that he is unable to sign, the fact will be noted in the 
game document. The clerk will state that preceding provisions 
have been observed and will sign with the magistrate. 

¢ Article 378.—After twenty-four hours from the said promul- 
fation of the notification, the President of the Criminal Court of 
one of his axseasors, delegated by him, assisted by the clerk, 
shall interrogate the accused on the ortences laid to his charge, 
and shall enquire of him whether he has, of has not, cho-en 
Counsel. If he hax made no choice, the President shall, by virtue 
of his office, dexignate one from among the advocates itscrt 
on the roll of thone practising in the place. If there are several 
accused, the xaine advocate may be nominated for all of them if 
Bo objection he raised on their part or on that of the Counsel. 
The accused may not be submitted to examination uatil alter 
lakh pes ag from the designation of the advocate by the Judge 
president. 
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better try it.” Hirashima also said the same 
thing: ‘ 

_—Was the meeting held before the 1st August 
intended for discussing matters concerning the 
league? How many members were there at the 
meeting? A.—Kono, Tamono, Sawata, Hirashima, 
and I, were present. 

Judge Tamano—Is there no inaccuracy in the 
statement just read ? 

Prisoner—With regard to the statement where 
it says that I participated in the meeting 
with Hiroshima, I wish to explain one thing. | 
have had most intimate relations with Hiroshima. 
At the meeting in question, I stated that reliance 
cannot be placed on untried men, that our oppo- 
nents (here the Judge asked whom he meant by 

ts. Accused answered that he referred to 
the Monarchical Party) have recourse to physical 
force; and that to destroy such a party it is 
necessary to compose our own side of men who 
know no danger. There are but few who will carry 
out one principle with unflagging faithfulness 
from the beginning to the end. To pick up 
such men, it was considered indispensable to 
draw up acovenant and thereby to ascertain their 
patriotism. Only six men enrolled themselves. 
We did not desire to increase the number of our 
members, but should not have failed to do everything 
in our power to improve the state of national affairs. 
Being exceedingly busy, we avoided advertising 
our meetings in the newspapers several days before- 
hand ; but we met together and discussed public 
affairs. 

The examination of prisoner No. 2, Hiroshima, 
was next proceeded with. 

The following report of his trial at the Fukushima 
Police Station was read in accordance with his re- 
quest :— 

‘Trial of Hiroshima at Fukushima Police Station. 

Question.—The authorities are informed that 
after Kono returned from Tokiyo on the 8th 
November of the 15th year of Meiji (1882), you 
met him at the Mumei Kan and consulted with 
him how best to take violent measures concerning 
the disturbances at Wakamatsu. Explain to me 
all the particulars. Answer.—No, I did not consult 
him about taking any violent measures. De- 
spatches were sometimes sent from Mumei Kan to 
the head-quarters in Tokiyo, asking for a number 
of stout men. On each occasion, I said, “ We do 
not hesitate to fight to the last withthe Monarchical 
party.” 

Q.—Previous to that occurrence, Kono posted a 
letter stling himself the Mukiyo An (Nihilist). 
To whom was it sent? A.—Yes, it is true. The 
letter in question was sent to Mumei Kan as well 
astoour party. 

Q.—What did it contain? A.—It said that the 
head-quarters recognize its responsibility to send 
men and publish newspapers in order to struggle 
with our opponents. 

Q.—Have you ever signed a covenant with Kono, 
Hanaka, Tamano, and some others? A.—Yes, I 
made oath to encourage liberalism and to hold by 
it even at the cost of my life. 

_Q.—Who took part in the oath with you? A.— 
Kono, Tamono, Aizawa, Hanaka, Sawata. 

Q.—Who drew up the covenant, and on what 
day was it signed? A.—In August or September 
of last year. : 

Q.—What were the articles? A.—It consisted 
of five articles. The first article said, “ We shall 
adhere to liberalism and destroy the government 
- that obstructs it. 


0.—What was the second article? A.—The 
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ment by establishing a liberal constitution. No 
such thing was mentioned as the overthrow of an 
oppressive government if it existed in Japan. 

Q.—Hanaka attested that, when the covenant 
was drawn up many discussions took place, and 
that as “overthrowing government alone ” is not 
sufficiently conducive to the execution of the end in 
view, it was decided “to overthrow it first and im- 
prove it afterward.” With this object, they resolved 
upon the wording—“ We will overthrow an oppres- 
sive government if it exists in Japan and establish 
a purely liberal constitution.” Kono also testified 
to the same effect. After Kono was arrested, 
Kamada Nawozo discovered the covenant at 
Mumei Kan and found the words in question 
init. But you alone state that it did not con- 
tain them. A.—Mly aspiration has been, and 
is, to improve oppressive governments, and though 
[ remember having read the words “improve 
oppressive government,” in the covenant, yet 
as I was absent when it was agreed upon, I do 
not know the wording of it. It was twenty days 
after the covenant was resolved upon that Kono 
remarked to me about it, and I bound myself to it. 
I was then under the impression that there was no 
material change between the words “ overthrow” 
and “‘ improve,” since to improve we must over- 
throw first, and after overthrow comes improve- 
ment. I do not see how this is against the law. 


HirasHima Matsuwo, Accused, 
Krropo Masaki, Judge, 
Tsuna Cnort, Clerk of the Court. 

April sth, 1883. 

Judge Tamano—Do you find any discrepency 
in the report just read? Prisoner—Please note 
that what we want is the eradication of all things 
that obstruct the progress of liberalism and that we 
do not care whether or not are mentioned the words 
“overthrow” or “improve” in the covenant. 
(Here the Judge asked if the prisoner meant, that 
his statement at the preliminary hearing was 
wrong.—.\ccused replied that the import of the 
words was, in his opinion, different). 

July 20th. On opening the Court, Judge Tama- 
no resumed the examination of Hiroshima. 

The following report of the preliminary hearing of 
the prisoner at the Special Court was then read :— 

Question.— Have you asked of any one of your 
compatriots who signed the covenant before you 
what view Kono took of it? Answer.—I made no 
inquiry. It may appear strange that in binding 
myself to a covenant which subjected me toa penalty 
of being cut down, I did not inquire into anything. 
But it is simply a matter of politics, and as we 
trust each other, we act in strict harmony as though 
we were one body with one mind. 


Q.—Then, you mean that as, exactly the same 
political idea prevails among your party, it was un- 
necessary to inquire into it, and that the covenant 
was its embodiment? A.—Yes. 

Q.—In other words, you mean that the spirit of 
the covenant lies, not in the oath made, but in the 
member's usual political convictions. A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did Aizawa inform you of the contradiction 
made by Kono, or did you inform him of it? A.— 
I was informed by Aizawa. 

Q.—What did he say? A.—He said that, as 
the existence of the covenant is likely to give 
offence, and as it is not good to prove men’s 
fidelity by writing, it would be better to cancel it. 

Q.—Was what Aizawa said his own opinion ? 
A.—He learned it from Kono. I thought it in- 
consistent, but agrecd to it. 

Q.—Then, do you mean that it is not the 
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second, I believe, contained the expression that 
we shall endeavor to establish a constitution. ‘The 
third one said, “We will abandon, if necessary, 
our wives, children, and property to attain onr 
aim,” and the fourth article, ‘<\We will take the 
lives of those who break this covenant.” 

Q.—Who drew it up? A.—I do not know ; but 
I believe that it was writen by Hanaka, for he is a 
good scholar. 

Q.—Who penned the characters? A.—Sawata. 
(Here Hiroshima wrote down what he remem- 
bered concerning the convenant). 

Q.—The original contained the words “ bureau- 
cratic government.” You just now wrote the words 
“oppressive government.” Which is right? 
A.—I am sure it was written “ oppressive govern- 
ment” in the original. 

Q.—What do you mean by the words “ bureau- 
cratic government?” A.—It means such a 
government as that of Japan. 

Q.—The first article of the convenant contained 
the words :—“ We will overthrow an oppressive 
government, if it exist, in Japan,” ctc.. Do you 
refer to the Government of Japan? A.—Our 
Government inclines toward oppression. The 
words “oppressive government” in the first article 
of the covenant admit of a wide explanation. 

Q.—That is a vague and incomprehensible ex- 
planation. Do the words “inclined toward op- 
pression " mean that the Government is oppressive. 
A.—Yes, we made the covenant in consequence of 
its oppression. 

Q.—Then, of course, you refer to the existing 
Government. A.—Yes, | refer to the Government 
of Japan. 

Q.—What are the means of overthrowing it? 
A.—We have not as yet decided. 

In attestation of the above, we hereby affix our 
signatures. 

Iwasnit, Ke1Zz0, Police Inspector. 
H1rosaima Matsuwo, Accused. 

January 17th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 

Judge Tamano—Do you find any part of this 
report erroneous ? 

Prisoner—\When I was arrested at Wakama, 
the police inspector put various questions to 
me. I could not answer, as | did not remember 
every thing. I told him that it was, and 
would be, my aim to sweep away oppression, 
and promcte liberalism, and that the covenant 
was the outcome of this desire. Then he showed 
me the copy of the convenant, asking me to give 
an explanation of the words. I refused to do soon 
the ground that it was unnecessary. He inquired 
if the words “ bureaucratic government” referred 
to the Government of Japan. I replied, explaining 
at some length the difference between constitutional 
and bureaucratic government, and said that the 
letters in question referred to all bureaucratic go- 
vernments. The officer wrote what purported to 
be the copy of my statement. It was full of errors. 
But as I could do nothing, I Icft it in its original 
state. (Judge asked why he scaled the document 
with his thumb.—Prisoner answered that he acted 
under pressure of the occasion). 

The following report of the preliminary trial at 
the Special Court was reproduced :— 

Q.—In yesterday's hearing, you deposed that 
you did not remember the contents of the covenant 
and could not have written it but for instruction 
given by the police inspector. If you discover any 
inaccuracy in the first article of the covenant, point 
it out. A.—I do not remember the contents of 
Article 1 exactly. But I think it was to the effect 
that we wished to improve an oppressive govern- 
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convenant that inspired you with a desire to pro- 
ceed, but that, without it, your opinion is unchange- 
able? A,—Yes. 


S. Tamowo, President of the Court. 
Hirosuima Matsuwo, Accused. 
Sutrotro Kostro, Clerk of of Court. 


May 25th, 1833. 
Judge Tamano—Have you anything to say ? 


Prisoner—As we are incurring great suspicion 
from the public, I deem it not altogether unneces- 
sary to explain the nature of our covenant—that it 
has no wicked design. It is from patriotism that 
we love liberalism from the bottom of our hearts, 
and strive to promote the national welfare. We 
will spare no effort to attain our end according to 
the dictates of the popular will. It was this very 
motive that promptcd us to draw up the covenant. 
If any violent expressions occur in it, we have penned 
them—however improper they may have been— 
under the impulse of occasion. We have no reason 
to feel ashamed of our conduct, nor has the public 
any cause to despise us. We have no desire 
beyond that of promoting liberalism. At one time 
I was a journalist, once a lecturer, and I went 
round the provinces lecturing. What I said and 
wrote was all intended to promote the good of the 
nation ; but on no occasion did [ express myself 
with violence. I was only twice required to 
dismiss my audience. This was on occasions 
when I rebuked the conduct of Governor Miyoshi. 
That was not my fault, but the Governor's. 
He imposed heavy taxes upon the people for 
repair of roads—taxes which they could not bear. 
That functionary persisted in his own wisdom and 
enforced the sale of the property of poor defaulters. 
He had no heart. We attacked him for his unjust 
conduct. Our doings are always in strict unison 
with the dictates of justice and reason. The 
Monarchial party at Aidzu who profess themselves 
to be modest and practical in their aims often 
resort to violence. We were bodily assaulted on 
many occasions. But we never on any occasion 
resisted. The words “overthrow government,” 
etc., suggest, when vicwed from a narrow point 
of view, a nefarious design. But in fact such is not 
the case. Who in this world would live under an 
oppressive government? It is the duty of every 
man with a brain to work hard to eradicate abuses. 
One suspicious feature of the covenant is the fact 
that it was kept secret and that only six men sub- 
scribed to it. On this point, | want to explain 
mvsclf. In order to effect a political resuscitation, 
it is necessary to sclect men whom one thinks 
will not go back on their obligation. ‘There- 
fore, we did not show the covenant to common 
men but rather concealed it. \When I was arrested, 
two men, Kamada and Sasaki, were greatly sur- 
prised and immediately put the paper under the mat- 
This circumstance greatly increased the suspicion 
against our peuple. ‘These men were ignorant, so 
they were taken aback at seeing the words “‘over- 
throw oppressive government,” etc. Previous to this 
cecasion 1 went to Tokivo, where 1 learned that 
Kono was arrested. I immediately left the Capital 
in order toinquire intothe matter. Whenabout two 
ri from Fukushima, I met two friends of mine, and 
was informed that the police were on my track. I 
therefore decided to return to Tokiyo, and lay the 
matter before the Home Minister. I could not 
obtain any interview with him. When I was on 


my way to the residence of the Prime Minister, ! 


was arrested by the police. (Here a short discus. 
sion took place between the accused and the Judge 
as to the meaning of the words “‘ oppressive,” etc.) 


' 
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The examination of prisoner No. 3, Tamono, was 
next procecded with. 

Judge Tamano caused the report of the trial at 
the Wakamatsu Police Station to be read. It was 
as follows :— 

Question—Have you signed any covenant with 
Kono, Hirashima, Hanaka, and others? Answer— 
I agreed to one in July of 1833. 

Q.—How many persons participated in it? 
A.— Four persons in all, including Kono, Sawata, 
Hanaka, and myself. 1 was afterward informed 
that Hiroshima joined the league. 

Q.—Who drew up the covenant? 
Kiyo framed it, and Sawata wrote it. 

Q.—What were the contents of the covenant ? 
A.—It was to the effect that we should strive with 
unflagging fidelity to establish a purely liberal 
constitution and accomplish the work in spite of 
any difficulties. 

‘Q.—Did the covenant contain any expression 
entailing the loss of your life in form of penalty ? 
A.—Yes. 

Q.—Tell whatever you remember of its contents. 
A.—I do not remember well, and therefore cannot 
reply. 

Q.—How can you forget the things that entail 
the loss of your life. A.—I do not forget the 
essence of the covenant, as I have already ex- 
plained to you. But I have no recollection of its 
details. 

Q.—I am convinced that you contrive to evade 
inquiry. If you have forgotten it, I will show 
you a copy produced by Hiroshima. You had 
better explain it. A.—Yes (copy shown). 

O.—Now, you can recollect the contents. The 
knowledge of the confessions made by your com- 
panions cannot fail to convince you of the true 
import of the contents. A.—I did not remember ; 
but now I am convinced that it is the covenant. 

Q.—Do the words “overthrow the oppressive 
Government ” in the first article of the covenant 
mean the Government of Japan? A.—They refer 
to all the oppressive Governments in this world, and 
not alone to that of Japan. 

In attestation of the above, we affix our signatures. 


Matsumoto Toximasa, Police Inspector. 
Ozaki Yuri, Assistant Police Inspector. 
Tamwono Hipgaxirs, Accused. 

January, 25th 1883. 

Judge Tamano—Do you find any inaccuracy in 
the report ? 

Prisoner—It is entirely wrong. Before proceed- 
ing to explain it, I want to know according to what 
articleof the Code of Criminal Procedure, thiscase is 
to be proceeded with. (TheJudge said in accord- 
ance with Article 391 { of the Code). Then, I have 
todemand one thing. The statements made yester- 
day by Hanaka and Hiroshima are productive of 
confusion and make the representation of facts 
impossible. This is due to the wrong order. | 
wish you, therefore, to change the order. 

Judge Tamano—That is your view of the 
matter. I have mine. It is within my power 
to decide in what order the prisoners shall be exa- 
mined with a view to the discovery of the truth. I 
can commence the examination of the principal 
figure first or that of his assistant, just as I deem 
it fit. Sometimes, I trace the cause to the effect 
and rice tersa. Your counscl disputed the matter 
with me yesterday. But as [ thought it expedient 


A.—Sato 


I 

2 Article 39s.—After the reading is finished the president shall 
proceed to interrogate the accused. If the accueed doex not 
cuntirm the confessions made by him to the examining magistrate 
or it he retracis them, the president will demand his explanation 
of the divergencies. The confession of the accused shall not 
prevent the court from proceeding with the exaniination of the 
care, 
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to examine Hanaka first, I could not ‘agree with 
the opinion of your counsel. Now, I cannot change 
the order. You had better proceed with your 
statement. 

Prisoner—! do not dispute that : what I mean is 
the order of the facts. (The Judge acknowledged 
a misunderstanding, and told the prisoner to go on 
with his statement.) ° 

Prisoner—Hanaka failed to explain sufficiently 
the nature of the covenent. In making the 
covenant, we had a great work in contem. 
plation. We did not solely aim at promot- 
ing the good of one district or province, but 
we worked to promote liberalism all over the 
world. Civilization is not the exclusive gift of any 
one nation. In my opinion, the world is yet in a 
barbarous state: the weak is devoured by the 
strong. Every nation is watching for an oppor- 
tunity to carry out aggressive designs. There are 
a few truly civilized countrics, but the others do not 
follow their example. Born in this country, I must 
execute my duty as one of the people—I must 
sacrifice my life in the interests of the nation. - It 
is on this account that we entered into combina- 
tion. As regards the report of the declaration 
made at the Wakamatsu Police Station, I say that 
it is all wrong : in fact, it is not my confession at 
all. They treat inculpated persons without sense 
or humanity. No cruel functionaries can excel 
them. For many days I was given no food. I 
was on the verge of starvation. I was compcelicd 
to stand in the snow, exposed to the bitter wind, 
and often struck by the police inspector, whenever 
I replied to him in the negative. Mr. Konya was 
subjected to the same cruel treatment and became 
ill. He died shortly afterwards. I was most 
insolently treated. The police inspector brought a 
piece of paper to me and ordered me to write 
certain things on it. I refused to do so, because 
I was aware that the a trap was laid for me. He 
intended to use the writing against me afterward. 
On a certain occasion, they put something strange 
in my food. Of course, I did not eat it; and I 
remained three days without food. Our relations 
with the police were of an exceedingly bitter 
nature. The police extorted confessions by threats. 
Under these circumstances, no reliance whatever 
can be placed on the reports of the police. They 
prepared what purported to be our statement 
and showed it to us. We found many errors in 
it, and requested them to read it a second time. 
They then became very abusive and declined, say- 
ing that it was against their custom. Accordingly, 
I demandcd to see the so-called statement, but my 
demand met with a refusal. The police inspector 
ordered me to seal the statement with my thumb. 
I refused to seal it until after I had seen it. 
Then a police officer pulled my hand and so 
sealed it. I became aware of the danger to my 
life, so I reluctantly signed. At one time they 
informed me that they had re-written a certain 
document, as it was soiled and torn, and 
they then made us sign again. Beside this, we 
were often confined in a dark room. These cruel 
actions are against the Articles 26§ and 150]. 
Therefore, it is not my statement at all. 

Q.-—What was the true issue of the affair, 
then? A.—What I stated a short time ago as our 
principles, is the truc issue of the affair. 





§ Article 26—In the original drawing up or in the copies of 
informations, or proceedings either on the part of pui-lic otficer< 
oron that of private inlividuals, no word is to be written over 
another; the interlineations, the alterations, and the 
words should he guaranteed by the seal of the writer; the 
erased words should remain legible and their number stated: ia 
default of which the correction will be deemed invalid. ~ 

i Article ts0—The Judge should not use, in order to obtain & 
confession from the prisoner, either menaces or false allegations. 
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—ls there any inaccuracy in the covenant? 


A—Yes. It is entirely different in essential 
features. I have forgotten to tell one thing. 
When I wrote what I remembered of the origi- 
nal copy of the covenant and gave it to the 
police inspector according to his order, he said, 
“It is entirely different from what Hanaka and 
Hiroshima wrote.” He insisted that I had made 
a false declaration in order to deceive him. | 
explained it to him several times, but he did not 
listen to me and argued that there was no reason 
why the statement of the minority should be 
accepted in place of that of the majority. 

Q.—What did you write on that occasion? A.— 
{ think I wrote as follows :—1. We will alter 
oppressive administration, which is the enemy of 
liberalism.—2z. To carry out our object, we will, 
if necessary, abandon our wives, children, and 
' pelatives.—3. All affairs shall be carried out in 
accordance with the decision of the majority.— 4. 
We will commit self-despatch in case we reveal 
the secret of our league.—5. We will carry out our 
object, even though it costs us our lives,” &c. 

Q.—Had you in your memory these articles 
when you were tried at the Wakamatsu Judicial 
Court? A.—Yes, I remembered them. 

Q.—Why, then, did you not give the statement 
of it to the Court? Did the Court employ 
threats? A.—Not exactly threats, but some- 
thing very like it was resorted to. I had no 
time to speak about it. I will give you a short 
account of the proceedings in the Court. The 
Judge appeared as though he was drunk. He did 
not listen to me. He hurled all sorts of oppro- 
brious epithets at me. He called me a scoundrel. 
I naturally got angry. As he left his seat, I asked 
the clerk what his name was. He overheard my 
interrogation, and turned back, saying, “ What do 
you want to know my name for, you intolerable 
fellow?” Thus, I could not learn hisname. After- 
wards I asked the police to tell me his name, but 
the jailer then came and took me out of the Court, 
so I did not learn his name. 


Q.—Have you not been tried twice in the 
Wakamatsu Court? and had you no time to alter 
the copy of your statement? A.—No I had no 
opportunity to correct it. The following report of 
the preliminary trial of Hiroshima at the Special 
Court was then read :— 

Q.—Did you enter into the league with Kono 
and others in July and August of the 15th year 
of Meiji (1882)? A.—Yes. I entered into the 
league to effect a political organization. 


Q.—What was the cause of the covenant? A— 
It was the outcome of our patriotism and our 
anxiety to promote the national happiness and 
tranquility. Now-a-days, the strong devours the 
weak, and we know not when the thirst for blood 
will be brought to an end. Thus we are con- 
stantly feeling apprehension about the safety of the 
nation. If we enjoy it, it must be with difficulty 
To provide for such a contingency, we united our- 
selves to form a political party. 

Q.—When was the covenant drawn up? A.— 
In the end of July last year. Six men met together 
at Mumei Kan and accidentally the conversation 
turned upon the political problems of the day. We 
Suggested then to draw up the covenant and all 
signed it with their blood. 

Q.—How many men met together at the Mumei 
Kan? A.—Six men. But they did not meet 


together for the sole purpose of drawing up the 
covenant. 
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Q.—Were they Hanakz, Hiroshima, Kone, 
Aizawa, Sawata, and you? A.—Yes. 

Tamano, President of the Court. 
Surroro, Clerk of the Court. 
Tamono Hipeakira, Accused. 

June 18th, 1883. 

Judge Tamano—Do you find any inaccuracy in 
the report ? 

Prisoner—It is all correct. But as I did not 
make a sufficient explanation, I will here speak a 
little more. On the 18th of August, I was 
attacked by the Monarchial party and wounded. 
However, 1 made good my escape. I was for 
some time laid up in bed in consequence of my 
wound. During this time, Kono visited me and 
suggested to me the advisability of cancelling the 
covenant. I agreed to this proposal. After- 
wards, | received a letter from him saying that 
the covenant was cancelled. From the beginning, 
I belicved that the covenant contained nothing of 
an objectionable nature. 

Q.—Why, then, did you agree to cancelling it? 
A.—Because no good would apparently accrue by 
concealing it. 

Q.—What idea prompted you to cancel the 
covenant? A.—I had no intention of cancelling 
it, but as Kono sent me a letter announcing that he 
had cancelled it, I agreed to it. 

The examination of Tamono was continued :— 

The following report of the preliminary hearing 
at the Special Court was read :— 

Question—When Sawata Scinosuke re-wrote the 
covenant, did anybody present suggest anything 
about its wording ? 

Prisoner—Yes. Therewas a difference of opinion 
as to the wording, especially in regard to the first 
and second articles. The first article said, “we 
will overthrow the government that is an enemy of 
liberalism.” Some said that the word “overthrow” 
meant the subversion of government by means of 
arms ; whilst in liberal principles it signified intro- 
ducing improvement into the government by force 
of argument or writing, and that it is a very offen- 
sive term. Others said that if we did not write the 
word “overthrow” of an oppressive government 
which is the enemy of liberalism, the sentence 
would fail to convey the full meaning. It did not 
mean exclusively the subversion of the government 
by the use of arms. I think I remember that we 
decided upon the word “‘reform ” instead of ‘‘over- 
throw,” but I am not sure. The original draft 
contained the words “overthrow the government.” 
As regards the second article that we should 
sacrifice our lives and property and “disregard the 
ties of gratitude and love ” (dictates of humanity), 
Kono said that in ordinary times it is impossible 
for men to disregard the ties of gratitude and love; 
that it can be done only in case of great emergency ; 
and that it would be better to suspend discussion 
till the time when the greater number of our com- 
patriots should join us. We had some little debate 
concerning the wording of the fifth article, but it 
was of a trifling nature. : 

Judge—You had better sign the document with 
your thumb. 

Prisoner—Yes. I will. 

In attestation of the accuracy of the above, | 


hereby affix my signature. 
Tamono HIDEAKIRA. 


June 19th, 1883. 

To S. Tamano, President of the Special Court. 

In reply to a question by the Judge, the prisoner 
confirmed the foregoing statement. This brought 
his trial to a conclusion. 


gle 


On opening the court, Judge amano com- 
menced the examination of prisoner No. 4, Kono. 

The following report of his trial at the Waka- 
matsu Judicial Court was read :— 

Report of the preliminary examination of kono 

at Wakamatsu Judicial Court. 

Question.—The Court is informed that you signed 
a covenant with Hiroshima and some others. Is it 
true? Answer.—No. Ihave not entered into any 
covenant. 

Q.—But the evidence adduced by Hiroshima 
and some others plainly shows that you entercd 
into a covenant. I believe that there is no falsc- 
hood in his statement. A.—I have not signed any- 
thing exactly like a pledge. I wish to hear the 
evidence read to me. (Here the declarations of 
Hiroshima and others were read). 

Q.—Tell me your idea about these confessions. 
A.—I was given to understand that you meant the 
pledge I made concerning a matter in the districts 
of Kitakata, so I replied, “no.” You refer to the 
covenant respecting our political principles. Cer- 
tainly I signed it. But I observe a great discrepancy 
in the statements just read. 1 remember the datc. 
It was on‘the ist of August. The object of the 
covenant was that, as a bureaucratic Government 
does an injury to the nation, we must establish a 
constitution. The expressions, “we will overthrow 
an oppressive government if it exist in Japan,’’ 
etc., are all wrong. Perceiving that we had been 
foolish enough to sign such a covenant, we can- 
celled it afterward according to a suggestion made. 
But if I explain the cause of the cancellation here, 
I am liable to be regarded by my confedcrates 
as exhibiting cowardice and a desire to re- 
pudiate the obligation. Therefore, I do not 
explain it. 

The Court ordered him to write down what he 
temembered of the covenant. 

Accused then wrote the five articles, as follow :— 
1. We will overthrow the government that is the 
enemy of liberalism and establish a constitution.— 
2. We will sacrifice our lives and property, and 
disregard the ties of gratitude and love in accom- 
plishment of our object, in effecting which we will 
not suffer oursclvcs to be deterred by any reflec- 
tion.—3. We will observe the statutes passed at 
the meeting of members and work in unison like 
that of one body and one mind.—4 We will not 
dissolve our confederation till our object is accom- 
plished, however dire the difficulties we encounter. 
—5. We will commit self-despatch rather than 
reveal the secrcts of our league. We will abide 
by the above five articles at the risk of our lives. 

Q.—Have you made no mistake in your cpoy ? 
A.—I believe there is no inaccuracy in it. 

Q.—Where did you sign the covenant? A.— 
At Mumei Kan. 

Q.—How many men signed it with their blood ? 
A.—Six men in all. 

Q.—Who were the confederates, A. — They 
consisted of Hanaka, Aizawa, Sawata, ‘amono, 
Hiroshima, and myself. 

The prisoner requested Judyre Tamano to cause 
the above declaration of his own to be read again. 
The request was granted. The interlincation made 
on his confession were then read twice. The clocu- 
ment bore the statement that the accused made the 
interlineation. It was as follows :—“ In my reply 
to the interrogatories of the Court, I stated that, 
finding we had been foolish in making the covenant, 
we cancelled it. I wish to change that expresion to 
this :—“ We cancelled it becausc of having intentions 
other than those we held when the covenant was 
drawn up. Young men are apt to run to extremes, 
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and are otherwise thoughtless. They often under- 
take some impracticable affair and bring injury 
upon themselves. To stop this, it was deemed; 
necessary to make them recognise the greatness | 
of their responsibility.” 

Judge Tamano—If you have anything more to 
say, you may say it. 

Prisoner—f will explain to you all the parti- 
culars of this affair. On the night of the 1st 
of December, 1882, a number ot armed police 
suddenly broke into my domicile and attempted to 
arrest me. [ was surprised by their sudden in- 
trusion, and was very angry at their brutal 
manner. I thought then that the affair was the 
result of some misunderstanding, and allowed 
myself to be arrested. On my arrival at the police 
Station, I was charged with being concerncd in an in- 
Surrection. Theofficers produced many of my letters 
in evidence against me. At this time, they had 
nat yet called my offence high treason. On the 
25th of the same month, the police inspector asked 
me if I had drawn up a covenant and made 
preparations to rise in arms and attack the offices 
of the local Government. I replied that I had no 
knowledge of any such preparations. Then the 
inspector produced a piece of paper, saying that it 
was the confession of my confederates, and that 
therefore I could not plead non-complicity in the 
plot. On secing it, I replied that it was the covenant 
I had made, but that it was not framed for the pur- 
pose of rising in arms and attacking the local 
Government. Before proceeding to explain further 
ihe cause of the covenant, I want to say one 
ching. Men look foward to reputation. Foolish 
as I am, I studied history while yet'a boy and was 
inspired with a keen desire to follow the example 
of heroes. But I had no desire for notoriety. 1 
was only anxious to do good to our nation. In 
the accomplishment of my work, I met with 
many dangers, the principal of which were an 
attempt to murder me, and the troubles then 
prevailing in the prefecture (Fukushima) ; popular 
feeling was in a state of ferment. The young men 
resorted to violence. The more the police at- 
tempted to check them the more outrageous they 
became. The struggle between the police and the 
political agitators reached a high pitch. The 
former stopped all political lecturers, and the latter, 
$o son as one audience had been dispersed, found 
another. Popular feeling was against the police, 
who attended the audiences in citizen’s costume 
and arrested all violent speakers. To avoid colli- 
stons, | gave up delivering political lectures and 
Counsclled other youths to do likewise. The go- 
vernor (Mr. Mishima) took a very serious view of the 
situation, and telegraphed to the district officers to 
mect in order to discuss the best measures to 
suppress the Liberals. Officers were despatched 
to the various parts of the province to extirpate 
our party. A Monarchical Party was organized 
to oppose the Liberals. I was informed that 
when a petition was made to the governor for 
revising the regulations of the local assembly, he 
summoned the district officers (the majority of 
whom were Liberals) and ordered them to devise 
sume means of annihilating Liberalism. He re- 
sorted to all sorts of violence and encouraged the 
Monarchical Party to commit assaults upon their 


opponents. 
(To be continued, 





A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE 
IWAKURA TOMOMI. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nicht Shimbun.) 


His Excellency, the deceased Iwakura, was a son 
of Iwakura Tomoyoshi, Privy Councillor and 
Ukonye-no-Chiuzo of the senior third rank, and was 
born in Kiyoto on the 15th September, in the 8th 
year of the epoch Bunsci (1825). In his fourteenth 
year—on the 28th October in the gth year of Tempo 
(1838)—he was raised to second junior fifth rank ; 
and was subsequently allowed to attend at the Im- 
perial Palace, after having performed the ceremony 
of Gembuku or shaving the forelock, on the 11th 
December of the same year. On the 14th of June 
of the 12th year of Tempo (1841), he was promoted 
to the first junior fifth rank, and on the 28th of 
February of the 2nd year of Kokwa (1845), to the 
second senior fifth rank. On the 2oth of March in the 
7th year of Kayci (1854), he was appointed Imperial 
Chamberlain, and was promoted to the 2nd junior 
fourth rank. On the 2nd of September of the 2nd 
year of Ansei (1856), he was admitted a member of 
the Waka club (aclub for the composition of Japanese 
poems), and on the 25th January of the ensuing 
year, was elected Chairman, a position which was 
held in the highest honour by the Court nobles, as 
it could only to be occupied by one well versed in 
poetic composition. Iwakura possessed this talent ; 
and it was generally believed that his nomination 
was also in great measure due to his natural 
ability and personal qualifications in other respects. 
On the 25th of January of the 4th year of Ansci 
(1851), hewas elevated to the first junior fourth rank 
and appointed Imperial Chamberlain. He wasthen 
thirty-two years old. On the 2gth of December 
of the 1st year of Manyen (1860), he was appointed 
Ukonye-no-Gonshésho, and promoted to the and 
senior fourth rank on the sth of January of the 
Ist year of Bunkiu (1861). On the 16th of the same 
month, he proceeded to the Palace to express his 
gratitude for his promotion, and on the 15th May 
of the 2nd year (1862) of the same epoch he was 
nominated Ukonye-no-Gonchiujo. Honour upon 
honour was heaped upon him by these annual pro- 
motions. On the 28th of July of the same year, he 
was ordered, nominally on account of temporary 
illness, to discharge his duties in the Special 
Department with officers of similar rank. The 
real cause may be found in the following. In the 
5th years of Ansei (1858), Horita Bitchiu-no-Kami, 
Councillor of the Bakufu Government, arrived in 
Kiyoto and petitioned the Emperor to decree the 
opening of the ports to foreign commerce. Naka- 
yama Dainagon and other Court nobles, numbering 
more than eighty, who had achieved some notoriety 
by the expression of their opinions in favour of the 
expulsion of foreigners, forwarded a memorial to 
the Mikado, bearing all their signatures, beseeching 
him to decline the petition of the Dainagon. This 
was the origin of the discord between the Imperial, 
and the Bakufu officials. The management of 
political affairs was grievously impeded, to the 
danger of any national tranquillity. A suggestion 
that a conciliatory course should be adopted was 
mooted in the Imperial Cabinet. 

When the clamour for the expulsion of foreigners 
ceased, and question was raised as to the advis- 
ability of reconciling the Imperial and Bakufu 
Governments, Mr. Iwakura, having carefully ob- 
served the general condition of the Empire, changed 
his views and determined not to advocate the cause 
of the Fé: faction. He then devoted his energy to 
persuading the Empcror to send Kadsu no Miya to 
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Tokiyo or marriage with the Shogun, but this un. 
preedented measure having failed to induce the 
Shogun to enforce the policy of seclusion, some 
of the powerful clans which were fanatic advocates 
of the cause of the $61, began to complain of the 
results as contrary to what was originally desircd. 
Some of the Court nobles also made a similar 
complaint, which grew louder day by day. The 
Mikado became anxious about the final issue, and 
this eventually led to a serious disagreement be- 
tween himself and the nobles who recommended a 
reconciliation with the Shogun. On the 2oth Au- 
gust in the ensuing year Mr. Rwakura resigned the 
office of Chiunagon, and received a decree from the 
Mikado ordering him to confine himself to his house. 
This induced him to retire from the political arena 
and enter the priesthood. His Buddhist name was 
Yuzen—“ friendly mountain.” Yet the anger of 


the Emperor was not appeascd, and he issued. 


another decree on the 25th September prohibiting 
him from dwelling in Kiyoto. Mr. Iwakura, there- 
fore, removed toa custic villa in the hamlet named 
I[wakura-mura, in the Rural Division of Atago, in the 


province of Yamashiro, and passed hisdaysin strict - 


seclusion. On the 13th of January in the 3rd 
year of Bunkiu (1863), he received an Imperial 
order desiring him to keep a strict watch over 
himself, so as not to offend the Mikado. Whilst he 
was thus confined to his house, Messrs. Kagawa, 
now Assistant Vice-Minister of the Imperial 
Household Department, and Ohashi, formerly a 
sixth-class officer in the Finance Department, 
secretly met in his house for the purpose of dis- 
cussing national affairs, and, subsequently, Okubo, 
Kido, Saigo, Sakamoto, and Ishikawa went to 
visit him for similar purposes. It was afterwatds 
known that the scheme of the Restoration was 
decided on at this time. On the 2gth of March of 
the 3rd year of Keiwo (1867), he was permitted to 
visit Kiyoto, with the condition that he might 
only remain there for one night on each occasion. 
On the 8th of November of the same year, an 
order was issued to the effect that he might 
return to Kiyoto at his pleasure. It was then 
that the national trouble was at its height. Finally 
Iwakura was released from all confinment and 
restored to his position on the gth of December. 
He was subsequently appointed Councillor, and 
ordered to participate in the debates on the 
method of effecting the scheme of the Restoration. 
In February of the 1st year of Meiji (1867), he was 
appointed Vice-Minister of State, and, on the 17th 
of the same month, was nominated a Chief Com- 
missioner of Naval and Military accounts. On 
the 22nd he was promoted to the post of Ukonye- 
no-suke and to the third junior rank. On the 21st 
April, he was released from his office, transferred 
to the position of Councillor, and ordered to act as 
Minister of State. 

On the 2oth of April he was released from these 
duties and ordered by special favour of the Mikado 
to wait upon him every day. On the 25th he was 
again ordered to act as Councillor and Minister of 
State on the ground that there was considerable 
pressure of business owing to the introduction of 
reforms. But as he had fallen sick through over: 
exertion and consequent irregularity of living, 
both of which the result of his enthusiastic 
participation in the management of politica. 
affairs, he declined to accept this appointment! 
The authoritics, having approved his refusal, 
released him from the office of Minister, but 
requested him in urgent terms to discharge the 
functions of Councillor; and he was allowed to 
occupy the first seat in the Council, notice to this 
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effect having been issucd on the 17th of January in 
the and year of Meiji (1868). On the 25th he was 
nominated Gon Dainagon and promoted to the se- 
condseniorrank. He was frequently urged to accept 
the appointment of Commander-in-Chief, but he 
declined ; and subsequently he was invested with the 
rank of Dainagon. On the 11th, February of the 
same year heobtained leave of absence for the bencfit 
of his health, and proceeded to Osaka, but on 
the 14th he was unexpectedly otdered to return to 
the capital on special official business. On the 
13th of April, he received an Imperial order to 
discharge the most important portion of the func- 
tions of the Executive. On the 26th of September 
he was honoured with the following Imperial 
address :— 

“You, Tomomi, lamenting the decline of the 
Imperial Administration, have imbued yourself with 
the spirit of remedying evil, and at last succeeded 
in bringing about the Restoration by devoting 
your energies to the adoption of many necessary 

and measures which you have worked out with 
remarkable assiduity. I regard you as the 
foundation of my Empire, and as the most useful 
member of my Ministry. I acknowledge your merit, 
and hereby commend your services. I look for 
further faithful and diligent assistance from you.” 


A pension of five thousand Koksw was granted 
Iwakura for life in recognition of his services. On 
the 23rd of November he was ordered to participate 
in the management of naval and military affairs, 
but was released from this duty in April of the 
3rd year of Meiji. On the 16th of July he 
was appointed to the Afimbusho (Home Depart- 
ment), released on the sth of October, and de- 
spatched as an Imperial messenger to the clans of 
Kagoshima and Yamaguchi. At this time he 
received another special address from the Em- 
peror which ran as follows :—‘‘So far as the 
present state of affairs is concerned, the task we 
have to complete in future will involve us in great 
difficulty. We order you to persuade Mori, of 
the second junior rank, and Shimadzu, of the 
third, to come to the capital to assist us in 
the adjustment of political affairs, so that these 
two lords working in unison may show what 
course ought to be pursued by others as a 
tule of conduct, and adopt measures for the conso- 
lidation of the Imperial foundations. We entrust 
you to convey oursincere sentiments to them.” On 
the 6th February of the 4th year he returned to 
the capital from his mission; on the 14th July he 
Was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in his 
forty-seventh year. On the 11th August he was 
honoured with a personal visit from the Mikado 
and presented with the following address :— 


“Since the commencement of the Restoration, you 
have performed your duties most assiduously, and it 
cannot be doubted that our present prosperity is in 
great measure due to the carrying out of your judi- 
cious resolutions. We have therefore come to visit 
you in person and to acknowledge your merits.” 


On the 8th October of the same year, the Mr. 
Iwakura was appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary to European States. He 
left Japan on the 12th of November. His mission 
Greatly contributed towards introducing Oc- 
cidental civilization into this country and promot- 
ing friendship between this and foreign countries. 

ur present civilization is a gift from him. In 
the 6th year of the same era, his father Tomofusa 
died. On the 20th of the same month, at the 
@ge Of forty-nine, he succeeded his father. On the 
13th of the same year, he returned from Europe. 


Go 
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On the 20th of October, His Majesty the Mikado 
visited him in person and expressed himself as fol- 
lows :—“ The illness of the Prime Minister at this 


juncture, when the nation is involved in many | 


difficulties, causes us great anxicty. We earnestly 
desire you, Tomomi, to assume all duties on his 
behalf and apply yourself with all your encrgy to 
the work in order to secure case for the peuple.” 
On the 14th of January of the 7th year of Meiji, 
Iwakura was assaulted by would-be assassins, but 
escaped. Herecovered from his wound and resumed 
duty on the 23d of February. In May of thegth year 
of Meiji, he accompanied the Emperor on his tour 
to the Oshiu districts. On the 18th of the same 
month, he was promoted to the junior first class 
and granted the 1st class of the Order of 
Merit and the insignia of the Rising Sun. On the 
24th January of the roth year of Meiji (1876), the 
Emperor left Tokiyo for Kiyoto. On the eve of his 
departure, His Majesty honored Iwakura with 
the following Imperial Rescript :— During our 
absence, we cannot superintend the administration. 
Wethereforeentrust itto yourcare. We bid you to 
conduct it to our satisfaction; and if any important 
affairs take place, let us know, asking for instruc- 
tion. However, if things demand immediate action, 
you must decide according to your own discretion.” 
At this time, the South-western rebellion broke out. 
In August he accompanied the Emperor on his 
journey to the Hokurokudo and Tokaido. In 
May of the 16th year of Meiji, he went to Kiyoto 
to superintend the work commenced there to pre- 
serve the Palace. In that city he was attacked 
by enduring illness. He returned to the capital 
in June, in a precarious condition. On the 5th of 
July, the Emperor visited him in person, while 
Her Imperial Majesty the Empress paid him a visit 
on the 12th of the same month. On the 19th, his 
resignation was accepted by the Government. 
On the same day the Sovereign again visited 
him. On the 2oth, Iwakura breathed his last. 





THE NECESSITY OF FOREIGN 
INTERCOURSE. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


It is not long since our Japan found her way 
into the world to compete with its civilization. 
While she was yet in a state of infancy and dwelt 
in perfect seclusion, holding no intercourse with 
foreign countries, her internal affairs were limited, 
and the method of managing them was very 
simple. They were not so intricate and ramificd 
as they are now. Our people were only aware 
of the existence of this Empire, and utterly 
ignorant of the fact that there are many countries 
beyond their own. Friendship and intercourse was 
confined within the dominion ; enmity and hatred 
was kindled only among fellow countrymen. In 
short, Japan alone existed as Japan’s kosmos and 
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‘o consider them with relation to the gencral con- 
dition of their Empire. 

And one glance at the state of society shows that 
most of our people have not even yet developed the 
idca of foreign intercourse, and that therefore they do 
not take any interest in the consideration of foreign 
affairs except those of a nature to produce a directly 
pernicious or advantageous result upon their coun- 
try. They do not think anything of a fire that 
“breaks out on the opposite side of the river.” 
They were encouraged to remain in this frame prior 
to the initiation of intercourse with forcign nations, 
when they barricaded their harbours and prohibited 
the visit of aliens ; but, should we nourish the same 
ideas while we have entered into friendly relations 
with westerns, and constantly exchange visits with 
them for commercial and diplomatic purposes, the 
result will inevitably affect our national prestige, 
or at Icast the interests of individuals. Indced, 
there is no doubt that the prosperity of the Empire 
will be considerable impaired. 

We will mention a simple instance of the in- 
difference of our people to foreign matters. There 
are innumerable items or notes published in the 
vernacular papers; but it seems that the readers 
pay little or no attention to statements which 
concern foreign countries. Some of them have 
even asserted that nothing is so uninteresting. 
This is a cause for regret. In our Empire, sub- 
scribcrs to newspapers are almost confined to the 
higher grades of society, possessing knowledge and 
talents, which may be regarded as the constituent 
elements of the political class or as the foundation 
of our country. Yet they appear to take no in- 
terest in diplomatic affairs, and do not attempt to 
obtain any knowledge of the outer world. It is 
not to be wondered at, then, that the lower classes, 
who are disposed to exercise their wits on pro- 
ximate and visible phenomena only, are utterly 
indifferent to what occurs in foreign countries. 
Nor is it an exaggeration to state that there are 
many among our people who are familiar with 
foreign literature and that persons educated in 
foreign languages can be found throughout the 
country, but that even such are not, most of them, 
almost, if not completely, ignorant of the changes 
going on in the world, in spite of their perusal of 
native as well as foreign journals? The people of 
this country ought not toconfine their consideration 
to their internal affairs, but should also bestow due 
attention upon European and American politics, 
military and naval organization, commerce and 
industry, the relations between our people and 
aliens, as well as those between the Orient, Europe, 
and America, the probable effect of the doings of 
these countries upon Japan, the views of their mini- 
sters and dignitaries, as well as the privateconduct of 
their statesmen ; so that they may familiarize the 
public with theresults they may havecome at through 
forcign information, and remind it of the existence 
of much stronger and wealthier nations than 


had not the least connection with other countries. | Japan. Should thcy pursue such a course, they 


But civilization having progressed throughout the 
world, and the path having been opened for foreign 
relations, she began to assume a different attitude, 
and now recognizes the truth that the name of 
Japan is relative; and that there are other 
nations. It has become necessary for the 
people to direct their attention to the condition of 
foreign nations instead of restricting their con- 
sideration to mere home affairs as heretofore. 
They may disregard all their domestic affairs 
except those of a very serious nature; but in the 
case of matters concerning foreigners they are 
called upon to excercise the utmost discretion and 
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will really deserve the reputation of enlightening 
their fellow countrymen. Is it not extremely ludi- 
crous that they not only disregard diplomatic doings, 
but also take little or no interest in the perusal of 
forcign journals ? 


It has lately been urged that it is absolutely 
essential for the Empire under present circum- 
stances to augment its revenue. The propusal 
has been approved by all except such persons as 
are notorious for their narrow-mindcdness. ‘The 
augmentation of the revenue has no doubt had its 
origin in the desire to extend our national power. 
It is truc that there are as many countries in the 
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world as stars in the sky, excelling our Empire 
both in wealth and power. We regret to have to 
state that Japan is in many cases treated as a mere 
inanimate puppet. We hope that thesuccessful ex- 
tension of our Army and Navy will protect us from 
such treatment. We may be allowed to say that 
the augmentation of income has to be traced to the 
desire to maintain our position as a nation abroad. 
Our ignorant peoplecomplain of the existing system 
of taxation, and hate all further imposition of 
taxes more than thcy detest venomous reptiles, 
simply through want of knowledge of forcign 
matters. Should they become aware that they 
are surrounded by terrible enemies, or at least 
despised by them, and that they are by no means 
able to exercise their sovereign rights, they must 
consent to the extension of the Army and Navy. 
And this will eventually lead them to approve 
the proposal for increasing the revenue. Accord- 
ingly, those who arc familiar with foreign sciences 
and are inclined to act as they ought—as educators 
of the public—encourage a desire for diplomacy 
abroad and teach people that they should contri- 
bute moncy towards the maintenance of their rights. 
We have always wished that such a course should 


be adopted. Yet our compatriots appear to devote 
all their energies to the investigation of internal 
polity in utter disregard of other things; while 
works and translations from foreign books, pub- 
lished in the country, invariably treat of popular 
rights and liberties, or the duties and relationship 
Very few have 
been printed likely to familiarize the pcople with the 
actual condition of the world at large, and teach 
them to recognize their sovereign rights. Editors 


of the Government and people. 


appear to vatue the importance of their own rights: 
why do they not carry their ambition to the full 
enjoyment of national privileges? Some of them 


may have been inclined to think that such attempts 


ought to be made only after we have completed all 


internal improvements. They look for the time 


when diplomatic transactions shall entirely cease, 
and perfect tranquillity shall reign in the world. 


While all nations around us progress rapidly by the 
introduction of reforms, is it advisable for Japan to 
neglect a similar course on the pretext that she is 


remedying internal abuses? We would fain in- 
culcate the idea that, of domesticadministration and 


foreign diplomacy, onc requires greater caution to 


deal with than the other, according to circum- 
stances; but we would have both adjusted in 
such a manner as to secure collateral progress. In 
short, the question of foreign diplomacy requires 
immediate consideration ; and as we have in many 
cases to treat with foreign countries under pressure, 
we assert that those who take any interest in the pro- 
jects of the universe, should not spare any effort 
to induce our people to cherish a desire for foreign 
intercourse. 





THE VALUE OF DECORATION. 


(Translated from the Nichi Niché Shimbun.) 


Notification No. 22 issued by the Council of 
State runs as follows :—“ Should those who wear 
insignia commit any action derogatory to their 
Order, they shall be deprived of both decoration 
and annuity, and all the forcign decorations that 
they posscss shall also be confiscated. They shall 
not be, allowed to wear their Orders when they are 
detained on charge of minor and major crimcs or 
when they are on bail. Furthermore, any rank, 
privileges, and annuitics held by the bearcrs 
of such insignia shall not be accorded them 


during the period of incarccration.” 






























A decoration 
forms part of a man’s civil rights, as is defined in 
Article 31 of the Penal Code in relation to for- 
feiture of such rights. (3) “ The loss of all pension, 


of all nobiliary or honorific title, and of every na- 


tional decoration ; (4) The prohibition of carrying 
in Japan any decoration, even foreign.” Article 32 
of the Code says that, whosoever shall be con- 
demncd to a criminal penalty shall incur, de ples 
droit, perpetual loss of all civil rights. Again Ar- 
ticle 33 says that condemnation to correctional im- 
prisonment entails, de plein droit, the forfeiture of 
any public functions or occupation with which the 
condemned was invested, and the suspension of 
other civic rights during the term of imprison- 
ment. Finally, Article 34 provides:—‘‘ Con- 
demnation to a correctional penalty, including 
police surveillance, entails, de plein droit, the 
suspension of all civil rights during the period of 
the aforesaid surveillance. The same lawholds good 
for surveillance pronounced as sole punishment, 
in case of exemption from the principal penalty.” 

The articles quoted above show in what manner 
decorations are treated in the Penal Code. At 
first sight, it appeared to us superfluous to have 
framed a special act for privation of decoration. 
On mature consideration, however, we are convinced 
that it is a necessary one. Those who are guilty 
of grave crimes are liable to have their insignia 
and annuities confiscated. The same rule ap- 
plies even to foreign Orders. Again, persons con- 
demned (o a correctional penalty cannot wear 
decorations, either foreign or national, during the 
period of incarceration or police surveillance ; nor 
are they entitled to their annuities during that 
period. The Jaw in question provides loss of 
the insignia in cases where the holders commit 
any shameful action of which the Penal Code does 
not take cognizance. Decorations are nothing but 
badges of honor; so that if the bearers disgrace 
themselves their badges are tarnished. As regards 
foreign decorations, we find that, though the Go- 
vernment has on right to seize Orders bestowed on 
Japanese subjects by foreign Governments, it is 
nevertheless justified in regranting the permission to 
wearthem. That the Government promulgated the 
law prohibiting those condemned to correctional and 
criminal penalties towear Orders, and denying them 
all the privileges associated with the rank con- 
ferred, is due to its desire to bestow distinction with 
its decorations. It is, however, plain that when the 
accused are found not guilty, they shall have such 
portion of their annuity paid to them as has been 
retained during the period of trial. 

In foreign countries, there are special laws for 
preserving the honor of Orders. In this country, 
also, there was a similar law under the Tokugawa 
régime. The Datmiyo generally known as Hota- 
sama or “relations” (in contradistinction to the 
rest of the feudal lords) and the bannerets (Hata- 
moto) who had the right of personal interview with 
the Shogun, wore a uniform bearing the crest of the 
‘Tokugawa family in honorofthe privilege, and were 
known by the name of Go-monpuku. The wearers 
were at liberty to appear on ceremonial occasions 
inthatcostume. But in case they were found guilty 
of having visited places forbidden to the armed class, 
or of having committed any disgraceful act while 
clothed in official dress, they were punished. This 
tule was most effectively carricd out, and preserved 
the honor of the emblem. In case of dismisal from 
the service, the bearers could not appear in the castle 
in their uniform, which also they could not wear ina 
judicial court, when answering a summons or giving 
eviden¢g. ‘Thisrule applicd not only to vesture, but 


Google 


alsotothe sword, and anything else that was the gift 
of the Shogun. However ridiculous this may now 
appear, yet it had the wholesome effect of pre- 
serving the true value of a distinction conferred for 
meritorious services. 


THE STATEMENTS OF CERTAIN NEWs. 
PAPER EDITORS. 


(Translated from the Nichi Niche Shimbun). 


It was almost a year ago that the Mitsu Bishi 
Company forwarded a memorial tothe Government 
disapproving the establishment of the Union 
Shipping Association, but the statements contained 
therein were immediately contradicted. Since the 
copies of the memorial and the contradiction were 
pubjished in the vernacular papers last winter, the 
question of maritime enterprise has become a topic 
of public discussion. 

It was debated on all sides as to its nature 
and aim, but it is extremely strange that none of 
the newspapers which are regarded as organs of 
the Reform party and are notorious for making 
lengthy criticisms on all subjects of public 
discussion, have not attempted to comment 
upon the question, as if they meant to say— 
‘*We did not know that there were any noisy 
arguments concerning our maritime enterprise. 
At any rate, this a topic quite unnecessary for 
statesmen to consider.” Thus they did their best 
to refrain from making any comments. Moreover, 
they attempted to withdraw in a most absurd 
manner their previous proposition apparently sup- 
Porting the Mitsu Bishi Company. These proceed- 
ings did not fail to create mistrust in the public, 
who began to regard the Reform party as the 
partisans of the said company. Conscious that the 
party will inevitably lose public credit through their 
indifference to the maritime question, we advised 
them to expound their views with as great accuracy 
as possible. \Vhcther they supposed our advice to 
be rational or whether they were pressed by some 
other circumstances, the editors of the Hochi and 
Mainichi simultaneously commenced their criticisms 
on the question in the beginning of last month, as 
though they had previously arranged with each 
other. The Mainichi published thirty articles in 
daily instalments headed, “‘ A treatise on maritime 
enterprise and contradiction of the statements of the 
Fiyu Shimbun and Meiji Nippo,” completing them 
on the 13th instant; while the Hochs gave twenty-two 
articles of similar length, headed, “Criticisms on the 
Mitsu Bishi Company’s memorial and on the official 
statements contradicting it, together with essays 
on marine enterprise,” which were concluded on 
the 17th instant. The two editors may have been 
perplexed for want of material for comment, yct 
we recognize their assiduity in publishing these 
lengthy leaders 

We have carefully perused the articles referred to 
copy by copy, but as the whole publication covers a 
period of more than a month, we should havetoreread 
the entirc series did we seck to convey .the precise 
meaning. The style of thesearticles may be elegant, 
and their theory rational, but it seems to us that 
they do not follow, in many respects, the legitimate 
process of reasoning, while the faulty arrangement of 
their clauses renders it almost impossible to discern 
the main idea. The cditor of the Hochi made the 
following statements the gist of his argument :— 
(1) “The protection which the Government has 
extended tothe Mitsu Bishi, as well as the assistance 
it rendered in the organization of the compan), 
must be regarded as a legitimate and inevitable 
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licy. The assertion that the Government spcci- 
ally enforced protective measures for the Company 
and organized a useless association through parti- 
ality, must at once be condemned as the outcome 
of ignorance of the actual condition of our maritime 
enterpriscs aS well as of the precise nature of the 
various companies which were formed in those 
times. (2) The Mitsu Bishi Company’s competition 
with foreign shipping establishments has enabled 
it to maintain its maritime power to the present 
day. (3) After the restoration of its maritime 
influence, it has reduced the rate of freight by 
twenty-five or even thirty per cent, as compared 
with similar foreign establishments. (4) The Com- 
pany adopted measures to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of cargo to an increased amount, and extended 
its maritime influence year by year. (5) Past facts 
show that the rate of freight fixed by the Company 
was neither very low nor very high as compared with 
the rates enforced in the seas adjacent to England, 
France, and northern Europe. (6) The Company 
has not attempted to ruin the business of all other 
shipowners, but deserves to be censured for the 
unjust competition which it had entered into with 
regard to the amount of cargo for transportation. 
(;) The company is to be blamed for having 
transacted two or three kinds of business other 
than what it should legitimately have pursued, 
although such business was in some respects con- 
nected with their own. The above statements 
show the merits and demerits due to the company 
with respect to its marine undertakings.” 

The Mainichs Shimbun concluded its article as 
follows :—‘‘Since we have been commenting on the 
subject of marine enterprise, we have published 
thirty articles in the space of more than one month, 
and completed our criticisms according to the an- 
nouncement we made in our first article. We will 
conclude by epitomizing our propositions so as to 
afford the Editors of the Fiys Shimbun and Afeji 
Nippe, facilities to contradict our statements if they 
wish to doso. (1) These editors have asserted that 
tLe reason why some of their contemporaries, recog- 
nised as the fanatic advocates of the Reform party, 
are indifferent to the proceedings of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company may be found in their desire to promote 
some private interest. Such assertions must be 
regarded as the outcome of fraudulent intention. 
(2) The present prosperity of the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany is due to the fact that it has conducted its 
transactions in such a manner as to adapt them to 
internal as well as foreign requirements, while the 
Government has protected it. It is not through 
the partiality of the authorities that the company 
made any extraordinary progress. (3) The as- 
sertion that the contradictory statements against 
ra memorial of the Company were issued by the 

rermment, must be condemned as irrational and 
unfounded, or as having its origin in an intention 
« Ctiminate the authoritics, when we consider it 
with reference to the existing system of administra- 
— =i te special order issued by the Government 
ort efit of the Company. Nor is it worth 
while to bestow any cicaiien on the memorial 
and the contradictory statements referred to, both 
of which contain serious errors, while the text is 
Contrary tofacts. (4) Theeditorof the Hochs piques 
himself upon supporting convictions expressed 
M contradictory statements, and at the same time 
patbthae . . protection afforded to the Mitsu 
andthe Union Shipping association. More- 

ver nothing can be so shawcieatls opposed as the 
statements of the Fiyu Shimbun, which on the one 
Soe ee the procecdingsof the Mitsu Bishi and hand 
the other approves the organization of the Union 
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Shipping Association. (5) The writers of the con- 
tradictory statement in questions, having employed 
such terms as could pniy be used by one in an 
official position, incurs the imputation of having 
deceived the public. And the editors of the Fiyue 
Shimbun and Meiji Nippo must be held respon- 
sible for having induced the writers to gainsay 
the Mitsu Bishi Company’s memorial. (6) The 
Government has no right to annul the contract 
entered into with the Mitsu Bishi without reason- 
able grounds, and therefore ought to eflectually 
carry out the provisions of the contract by adopting 
measures to prevent the indulgence of arbitrary pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Company. As regards 
other evils, different steps ought to be taken. 
Although we desire to investigate the truth of the 
above statements, we are unable to do soon account 
of the irrelevance of the arguments; but we will 
take the liberty of asking some questions. It scems 
that the Hochs, in its comments covering a period 
of twenty-two days, assumed the position of a 
Judge, taking the Mitsu Bishi as plaintiff and the 
Government as defendant. It pronounced on the 
evidence adduced by both parties. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to say anything of the nature of 
such judgment as to whether it is ridiculous or not. 
But what we want to know is which of the two 
parties the Hocki regards as right. In so far as the 
areuments of the Hochi are concerncd, we may be 
allowed to say that it intends to dismiss the case on 
the ground that the evidence is insufficient on the 
partof plaintiff and defendant, and that the former 
boasts of his merits and is unimpeachable, while the 
latter vehemently reproaches him. The Mainichi on 
the contrary, sassumed the réle of a defendant and 
denied the allegationsof the Mitsu Bishi. Itregards 
the latter’s memorial and its contradictory state- 
ments as proposterous and unfounded, intimating 
that the Government ought to take suitable steps 
to check the selfishness of the Mitsu Bishi. Then 
the atnichi finally declares that it is by no mcans 
under any obligation to be a defendant. As re- 
gards the editor of the Afainichi chooses place him- 
self in the position of plaintiff or defendant, we have 
no concern whatever. Neverthless, he deduces an 
accurate conclusion as to how our maritime enter- 
prises may be best served. The principal asser- 
tions made by our contemporaries with regard to 
our maritime affairs may be summed up in three 
propositions. (1) There are very few vessels in our 
Empire, while the rate of freight is exorbitantly 
high. The task of extending our shipping ought 
not at present to be entrusted to the people alone, 
but the Government must adopt some protective 
measures. The Mitsu Bishi Company alone is 
likely to fail to meet the increasing demand for 
ships, and morever is given to extravagance. 
Therefore it was necessary to organize the Union 
Shipping Association under the auspices of the 
Government, in view of the augmentation of our 
maritime power. (2) We have sufficient vessels 
with a low rate of freight. Although Govern- 
ment is callcd upon to support maritime enterprise, 
its patronage must be confined to the Mitsu Bishi 
Company, inasmuch as such protection is only to 
be temporarily afforded. (3) Marine undertakings 
ought to be left to the people. Official protection 
will not fail to produce pernicious results, and is 
not in the least conducive to profit. Accordingly it 
is quite unnecessary to render assistance to the 
Mitsu Bishi as well as to the Union Shipping 
Association. Besides the above three distinct pro- 
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we approve the first proposition. But it scems 
that the Mochi and AMfatniché entertain opinions 
totally different from the second and third, “inter- 
mediate” a3 it were, propositions, At all events 
we are unable to comprehend them clearly. This 
may be due to our want of knowledge, but it is 
almost certain that there are many who sympathise 
with us. We hope that the two editors will not 
<pare an effort to furnish explanations. So 
soon as we learn the legitimate conclusions of their 
arguments, their lengthy articles will cease to be 
incomprehensible. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_——_—_—__——_—_—-————_ 
For Wars Broixxixo Fanart, Jury sorn, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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“as percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the leve 
of the sea. 

® Raia ia laches. ¢ Direction of Wind. % Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wiad 15.9 miles per hour on Moaday at 
§ a.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was yo.cos 
inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 99.R21 inches on 
Monday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 91.8 on Wednesday, 
and the lowest was 92.3 on Friday. The maximum and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 93.0 and 73.3 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was .001 inches, against 
-036 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
—___¢—_____. 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Uuion Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


positions, there is none which need attract the| Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
attention of the authorities. The rest must be} English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo ; 
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CHESS. 
a 





By Herr Carraz. 
From the Jilustrated London News. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 21st July, 


from Agnell’s Book on Chess. 
White. Black. 
1.—Kt. toQ.3dis.ch. 1.—K. to Q. 3. 
2.—Q.toQ.B.6ch. 2.—K. takes QO. 


3.—Stalemated. 
Correct answer received from “ Tesa.” 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
SS 

The Freight Market offers nothing to report 
during the past week. Coast freights have gone to 
the lowest point reached for the year, and charters 
are difficult to obtain. The American ship St. 
David has been added to the list of vessels loading, 
having taken the berth for San Francisco; in other 
directions nothing doing. 


ARRIVALS. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
_geent 22nd aly,- Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Ada, British schooner, 73, rag ax July,— 
Midway Island 19th June, Fish.—Captain. 
Hiogo Maru, nese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
“gr Taig at Hekodate 21st, and Oginohama 
gent July, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 





Kanagawa Maru, Japanese barque, 1,184, Eck- 
strand, 23rd July,—N aki 17th July, 
Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 329 G. R. Nirei, 
23rd | gmat General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, ese steamer, 5$0, Dithlefsen, 
25th July,—Kobe 23rd July, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hindoo, German barque, 54 
26th July,—N ki 16t 
Mitsu Baki M. es. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 


26th July.—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Genedal. Mite ishi M. S.S. Co. 


t, J. C. Matthiessen, 
July, Coals.— 





DEPARTURES. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, \V. J. Webber, 
2st July,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
22nd July,— Hakodate, General. —-Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 

e and July,—Hakodate, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,000, J. Ross, 24th July, 
—London via ports, General.— Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co, 
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Genkai Maru, ppeneme steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 25th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bis iM. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
25th July,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 


M. S.S. Co. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, 25th July,— 
Vokhaketie General.— Mitsu hi M Pst. 

sates 8g Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,320, Frahm, 
25th July,—Hakodate, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi 

M.SS.Co. . 

Yechigo Maru, Ja 
25th why 

nyu Kwaisha. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 956, Thomas, 
26th July,—Hakodate, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. , 

Tsnruga Maru, poprnese steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- 
_ £% uly,—Kobe, Gencral.--Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 


nese steamer, 751, Jones, 
akodate, General. — Kiyodo 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—150 Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Hokodate:—1 Japanese in cabin; and 60 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
dete vid Oginohama:—Messrs. Matheson and 
Taylor in cabin ; and 121 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Kobe: 
74 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7surnga Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. Clausen and 3 Japanese in cabin; 
and 53 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Archer, Mrs. L. 
Ross, Mrs. Fairbanks, Miss J. Chisman, Miss B. 
Raymord, Captain Kato, Messrs. Sarony, Lacie, 
Thomas, J. R. Haggitt, MacMillen, E. C. Kirby, 

. A. Singleton, Hayashi, Seki, Koba i, Rohno, 
atano, agino, Yamada, Morita, Ohara, Tama- 
kata, Kosishi, Kikuchi, and Go in cabin; and 1 
Eu , 3 Chinese, and 306 Japanese in steerage. 
For Francisco: Captain and Mrs. Bassett and 
2 children in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Mr. and Mrs. Dangerheld, 
Miss M. Parkes, Captain Popp, Messrs. H. Pryer, 
J. Milne, Keeling, and Tokuda in cabin; and 4 


Chinese and 8 Japanese in steerage. 


ded = meagan steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai ports :—Mrs. Thomas and daughter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Senzaki, Mrs. Isobe, Dr. J. E. Eykman, 
Messrs. A. J. L. Mulder, MS iM faylor, N. F. 
Guicciardi, W. R. Dunn, F. Retz, S. Samuel, 
Kiogoku, Ishii, Tomota, Yoneta, Shibata, Ikeda, 
and Iwanaga in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong viA 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 206 bales ; 
for London, 11 bales; Total, 217 bales. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, yen 102,349.00; 


$122,000.00. 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, Captain 
Thomas, reports having left Hakodate on the igth 
instant, at 6.30 p.m. and experienced light south 
and south-easterly winds with thick fog to Yamada; 
thence to Be light variable winds and fine 
weather. n the 22nd instant, at 10.20 a.m. passed 
steamship Niigata Sfaru off Kawatsu, 
northward. 


The Japanese steamer Kanagawa Maru, Captain 
Eckstrand, reports having experienced light S.E. 


winds to Satano-misaki; thence to port light| Phineas Pendleton, American ship, 


southerly winds. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 

Ascalon, for New York vid ports—Quick Despatch. 
—C. Illies & Co. 

Mary Winkleman, for San Francisco—Mourilyan, 
Heimann & Co. 

Mensaleh, for Hongkong—zgth July, at 9 a.m.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports—tst August, 
at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Valparaiso, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Des- 
patch.—C. Illies & Co. 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 


Ascalon, British steamer, 1,523, Geo. Dinsdale, 
1st July,—Hongkong viA Kobe, Ballast.—C, 
Illies & Co. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300, Mitchell, 16th 
July,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Godarery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 20th 
July,—Hongkong 14th July, Mails and e- 
ral.—M eries Maritimes & Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 7th 
July,—Hongkong 1st July, Mails, Treasure, 
eo Genera).—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
25th July,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 

eral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


SAILING VESSELS. 

Ada, British schooner, 73, Hardy, 23rd July,— 
Midway Island 19th June, Fish. —Capiai 

Alma, American schooner, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov- 
ember,—Hakodate 8th November, Furs.—J. 
ti tond, Carnie: 85, Boyd, 3oth 

Black Diamond, German ue, 595 jot 
September,— Puget Senna, Lumber and Sal- 
mon.—P. Bohm. 

Evangeline, British 3-masted schooner, 345, Bell, 
14th July,—Takao 25th June, Sugar.—Chinese. 


_| &. von Beaulieu, British barque, 353, 20th Novem- 


a 7th November, Coals.—A. 

ark. 

Hindoo, German barque, 541, J. C. Matthiessen, 
26th July,—N ki 16th July, Coals.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Pearl, American barque, R. Howes, 28th May, 
—Nagasaki, 20th ay, Coals.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

R. R. Thomas, American ship, 1,332, P. Nichols, 
hg June,—New York ist ey) Kerosine 

il.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Sooloo, British barque, 473, Baikie, 16th July,— 
eatce 4th July, Ils.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

S. 


St. David, American ship, 1,535, WW. Wallace 
Frost, sth July,—New York 26th February, 
Oil, &c.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Valparaiso, German barque, 486, F. Mayer, 17th 
une,—Nagasaki 7th June, Coals.—H. 

facArthur. 





VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 
SAILED. 


Alex McNeil, 1,133—New York 18th April. 
Adam M. Simpson, po Ree Pe B ew May. 
anes P ioaaias ship, 1,306—New ork 20th 
arch. 
Antoinette, British ship—Philadelphia 21st April. 
Brasos, American bark, 918—New York 4th No- 
vember. 
Edward May (Shanghai), American barque, 928- 
New York 2gth May. 
Furness Abbey, American barque, 
York 12th March. 
Gloaming, American ship—New York 6th June. 
Haadon Hall, British ship—Middlesboro’ 19th 
April. 
eile American ship, 1,332—New York 31st 
May. 
5 a Troop, British ship—New York 17th March. 
ary L. Stone, American ship—New York gth 
May. 


1,083—New 


bound Normandy, American ship, 1,209—New Vork 22nd 


March. 
Paul Fones (China or 
1,257—New York 17 


apan), American ship, 
larch. 

1,525—New 

York oth May. 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCTAL. 
Seana eee 
IMPORTS. 

The past week has been but a very quiet one in 
business generally. In Yarns, there has been but 
a small business, and Shirtings have been dealt in 
only on the smallest scale, with no change in 
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on offer. Export to date (excluding the out oing 
AMensaleh) is 1,073 bales, against 1,443 bales to 
same date last year. 

Hanks.—Nothing in from Shinshiu yet, and all 
arrivals are from provinces of Joshiu and Bushiu. 
All Koshiu cocoons, at present, seem destined for 
Filatures. A small daily business has been done, 
prices closing as at foot. 

Filatures.—Transactions still confined to Bushiu 


prices. Other Goods show no improvement, and | 2d Koshiu sorts. A few bales Oridinary Shinshiu 


at the time of going to press, there is absolutely 
nothing doing. Metals continue very quiet, as, 
usual at this time of the year. 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- 


Good to Best - - 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 


PER PICUL. 
$25.25 to 28.50 
2y.2§ to 30.50 
25.50 to 29.25 


2$ to 32, Common to Medium - 31.25 to 32.25 
Now 28 $0 $45 Good to Best-  —- 33-00 to 35.25 
Nos. 38to42 - 5 ° 35-25 to 37.25 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. | 
PER Piece. 


Grey Shirtings—83B, 38} to 39 inches - $1.70 to 2.15 

Shirtings—gh, 38} to 45 inches - 1.387} to 2.40 
T. Ghoth--7, 24 yards, 32 inches © 1.45 to 1.55° 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, gginches - 1.55 to1.67) | 
Prats— 24 »30inches - 1.10 to2z.40— | 
Cotton—Italians and 





Black, 320s rta vaan. | 

inches - 2+ 2 * + = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2jB, 24 yards, yo = Pea rece. 

inches = = = 2 | © 4695 tO 1.35 
Turkey Reds—3} to 23, 24 yards, 30 

inches - - * = (© = 2.35 to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 »2zinches = - 5.90 to 6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.70 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.07} 

WOOLLENS. 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 52.5 
Fi ured Orley 9731 yards, 31 inches- 3-25 to 4.00 


1 Cloth, 30 2 inc 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
gtinches = = = = (= O.1§ to0.15} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
Stinches = + - = + 0.18} to0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 
aa 1 inches ai ¢ 2+ = 0.30 to 0.37% 
54 inches - + 0.30 t0 0.40 
Cioths—-Presi 4 S6inches - 0.40 hag 
Clothe—Union, inches - - 0.30 100.55 
Blankete—-Scariet Green, 6 to sh, 
per - - - © + 0.3§ to 0.s0 
IRON. 
Flat Bare, } inch $2'50 to 2.90 
Flat Hag bein © ©. «6 « e« 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted -  - - - = 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 32- 23- = - 2.85 to3.10 


KEROSENE. 
During the past week 33,000 cases have found 
buyers and deliverieshave amounted to 24,000cases. 
There have been no arrivals: Stocks amounting to 
about 580,000 cases. The Market remains firm at 
quotations, 


Dewe - - - 2. 2. ww Oe eugt 
Comet - - -© ~ - 2 «© «+ 1.68 


Stella - e e e - - - ° 1 -59 


SUGAR. 

No change to note in quotations, except for 
Brown Formosas, which appear to continue on the 
upward line, this commodity ‘having changed 
hands in small parcels at the advanced figure of 
$5.25. There is not much business, however, in 
any kind of Sugar at the moment. 





White, No. Je = e . = > $8.50. to 9.00 
White, No. Ze - - °- ° - 8.00 to 8.50 
White, No. 3 . eo ° o - e 7-25 to 8.00 = 
Whit’ vO 4-5 = © = «© 6.25 to 6.75 

oO S*° 2 25 25 2 = §.25 to 5.50 
Brown Formosa -- - - - pe to 335 

EXPORTS. 
SILK. . - 


Trade in this staple has continued on a moderate 
scale, Settlements for the week. being returned at 
250 piculs. Prices have ruled fairly steady, but 
the turn is decidedly in favor of buyers. Arrivals 
are now beginning to come in more freely, and we 
should soon have a good and well-assorted Stock 


— 


Go 


have come down, and been taken at $620/630, but 
good, reliable, even Silks are scarce and wanted. 
NO re-reels are yet to hand; possibly next month 


will bring a plentiful supply of these sorts as well 
as of New Kakeda. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks —No. 2 e e oe 


- - + &§00 to 510 
Hanks—No. Ap- = © w@ « «@ aR0 to 3 
Hanks—No.3 - - - - | «© 460 to 470 
Hanks—No.3}- - - +. - . 440 to 450 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 denier.- - - 615 to 625 
Filatures—No, 1),14/17 -  -  - = + 620 t 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 - + ~- « Gooto 610 


TEA. 

More activity has been shown on the part of 
purchasers since our last report, and Settlements 
reported fac a larger business than has been 
transacted during the past three weeks, but values 


,are not materially altered. Settlements amount 


to 4,750 piculs, consisting of the following grades :— 
Common 450, Good Common 930, Medium 1,385, 
Good Medium 1,445, Fine 465, Finest 35, Choice 


10, and Choicest 30 piculs. Settlements here and | 


at Robe are 164,236 piculs against 180,322 piculs, 
at the corresponding ate last year. The following 
are the shipments of Teas to the United States 
since the 18th instant from this :—The steam- 
ship Ehrenfels sailed on the 18th July, took 24,844 
Ibs., Tea, viz., 212,306lbs. for New York and 
36,141 Ibs. for Canada. The American ship Grecian 
sailed on the 18th, took 250,787 Ibs. for San Fran- 
cis¢o. The steamship Yorkshire, sailed on the 1th, 
took 689,901 Ibs., viz., 371,5261bs. for New York and: 
318,375 lbs. for Canada. The P.M. steamship 
City of Tokio, sailed on the 20th, took 407,280 lbs., 
Viz., 119,2421bs. for New York, 110,178Ibs. for 
Chicago, 40,094 Ibs. for St. Paul, 104,354 Ibs. for 
San Francisco, and 33,412!bs. for Canada. The 
P.M. steamship City of Peking is advertised to leave 
here on the 3rd of August taking Tea at 2} cents 
per Ib. gross to Eastern States and Canada and 
at $12.00 per ton of 40 cubic feet for San Francisco. 
The American ship St. David is on the berth for 
San Francisco at the rate of freight $6.00 U.S. gold 
per ton of 40 cubic feet, and is promised to be 
despatched not later than the 2oth of August. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Common - - - - - «= «+ $:2& under 
Good - - - - - §3to1g 
Medium - - - - + + ‘© 1§to37 
Good Medium - - - -+- - = 18to20 
Fme~ - + + + +. © = a3to2y 
Finest e - : . : - © 2§ to 27 
Choice - - + + + + = 28Bto3! 
Choicest - - - - + + = 33 & up’ds 

EXCHANGE. 


Only small transactions have taken place during 
the week, and rates at the close are steady. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/7? 

Stecling—Bank 4 months’sight - - - 3/8 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/S 

Sterliag—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3/8§ 

On Pars—Bank sight- - += - +462 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.71 

On Hongkong—Bank sight- - - = = {ete dis. 

On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - - 7 0;0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank t-  2,.° +73, 00 

On Shanghai—Prwvate 10 days mght- - ato 
_ On New York——Bank Bills on demand - 


N k—Private 30 days’ sight- + 89 
On San Feancace Ban Bills c ondemand - 83 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - So} 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week — 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
jfitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 

.free, on application to 

BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 
Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they creatc 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 


stared se aa ee ee aa the small remaining 66 stock.” 

Wednesday, July 25th esta AS eae caateasie ne i244 Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
‘Thursda ty July 26th  ..cccccereescecreereeconsceeen 124 throughout the World. 

Friday, | BTU as vsaegacascntonasdasabasaaeaseacts 124 May rst. 188 

Saturday, July 28th  .....csccseecsecseceeveeceeens 123 ay 1st, 1653. 
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BP. & W. BALDWIN, | 


Tix Prate axpo Sueetr Irox Manvuractwrers, | 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Ficld, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. | 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Mountainous Countries. 





economical and smoke consuming. 


May st, 1883. 


FOR SAL 





Sole Export Agent—Brooxrr, Dorr & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May ist, 1883. 


in good condition. 
| Apply to the Fapan Afail Office. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 
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acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 








Railings, Standards, -Fountains, § Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, ° Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Tlostrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application, 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 
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ROOT’S PATENT 


‘TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 


Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | 


The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 


HENEAGE STrRet, BIRMINGHAM. 


OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the | 
“ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and | 


——— 





NOLIOCSE. 





the Office of the Japan Afail. 





| CIRCULARS. 

BILL HEADS. 

| PRICES CURRENT. 

/ AUCTION CATALOGUES. 

| CHEQUE BOOKS. 

ORDER BOOKS, 
&e., &e., &c. 

OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 

Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 


——_— 
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OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878, 


May 1st, 1883. 


, - 
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PERFU MERY, | 


gelshreted for 
| SS 
‘ obtained Nime Medals; tected 


Two SuveE goub 3 MAND * FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
® ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR @ 
a: HANDKERCHIEF. 
| seca saga tes Sr Beast, 


_ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA | WATER, 


| 
J @ moet 


si pe neh! pnd eet owed ae 


ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
@ powerful Perfume distilled from the Gaest dowers, 
goo grsewis WHITE ROSE TONLET VINESAR, 
vgn ware ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


joe Eroeghont the Werks, and ot te of 


J- & oo ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
CAUTION.—Meerrs. J. & E ATKINSON manufactare 
their articles of and the beet 


ATKINSON'S Ql 3 QUININE HAIR LOTION, | 
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Printed and Published fur “the Proprietor, at 72, | = Main Streets 
Settlement, bs James Extacotr Beate, Ko. 106, Bluff, 
Vokohama.—Satvuabay, July 28, 1883. 

INV /ERSITY OF C “ALIF IRNIA 


RINTING of every description, at Prices 
which will bear favourable comparison 
with any in the East, can now be executed at 





THE 


Japan Weekly Mail, 


A REVIEW OF 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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CONTENTS. Or not remains to be determined, aud that being | the theory is not inconsistent with authenticated 
henge aoe hee tigate the matter thoroughly. But the interest| that during the past two years the demand for 
Leapive Anvicies :— _| Of the trial to the gencral, and especially the| certain classes of textile fabrics manufactured in 

eae ee te A foreign, public is confined to the fact that it| fshiu has diminished so largely that the value 
Nonincation Nu. 26 ur tas Cocacun or Stare ............... 3397] Uffurds the fisst trustworthy insight into the|uf the yearly sales has fallen from 4} million 
Cat OLN ETL St] procedure of Japanese Criminal Courts under|y'em in 1880 to 2} million in 1882, Japan is 
 Panewaur To Sum Haney S. Panens oe see ithe new régime. The utmost patience and| passing through the same commercial phase 
hppa ira ee ee aa soos Ml impartiality have hitherto characterized the| which all countries have had to suffer in connec- 
Oe the Direct Export of Japanese Teas... oc cs condact of the Bench. Twice the Public Pro-| tion with currency appreciation. There is, in- 
The Korean lademaity .................. -. -- 43 | secutor endeavoured to have the doors closed on| deed, nothing remarkable about the event save 
na a | ara secoiens@aesoas 2 the grounds that the speeches of the prisoners the extraordinary criticism it has evoked. We 
Suipesue Inrsustcence x] were calculated to disturb the minds of|actually find persons who profess to have read 
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The dapan Weekly Mail. 


“PAIS CE QUE DOIM: ADVIENNE QUE PouRRa!’’ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notice will be taken of anonymous correspoadence. 
Whasever is intended for inacrtion in the “ Japan 
Weexty MAic,~ must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. tis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 
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Yononama: Sarurnsy, Avoust 4TH, 1833. 











BIRTH. 
On July asth, at Nagasaki, the wile of j. C. Hart, 
H.B.M.’s Acting Consul, of a son. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 








Tue trial of the Fukushima suspects still con- 
tinaes. The Court, following apparently the 
official routine of the hot season, rises daily at 
11.30 a.m., so that rapid progress is not possible. 
The examination of the prisoners has not hitherto 
elicited anything specially worthy of note. They 
appear to be men whose zeal for reform has 
betrayed them into a somewhat grotesque breadth 
of programme, as their sche:ne includes not 
oaly the improvement of Japanese bureaucracy, 
batals> the abolition of Russian desp dtism and 
the restraint of British usurpation in India. Such 
fanatics deserve to be treated as children rather 


the people, but his objections were wisely 
over-ruled. The Counsel for the defence alone 
showed a failure to follow the discreet example 
of the Berch, but the defence has a difficult part 
to play and may be forgiven a little impatience. 
It is, perhaps, premature to express any decided 
opinion yet, but we are disposed to think that, 
if the proceedings in this Special Court may be 
tegarded as fairly illustrative of the future 
course of justice in Japan, much of the mistrust 
which has hitherto been felt by foreigners will 
disappear. 


| 


sn, the authorities are of course bound to inves-j facts. A vernacular journal assures its readers 





By the Nugoya .Varu, on Wednesday, there 
arrived, ex route for San Francisco, the mem- 
bers of the first Korean Embassy that has ever 
visited a Western State. It consists of an Am- 
bassador, Mr. Min Yun-ik, who is a noble of 
high rank; a Vice-Ambassador, Mr. Hon Yon-sik; 
a Secretary, Mr. So Kwan-koin; a Chinese 
interpreter, Mr. Goriyoto, and four A//acheés 
Messrs. Ko Yeitetsu, Gen Kiyotaku, Yukichi 
Chin, and Gan Kiya-seki. Of the Auachés, 
Mr. Yukichi Chin has spent several years in 
Japan, where he was a pupil of the celebrated 
scholar, Mr. Fukuzawa. The Embassv carries 
an autograph letter from the King of Korea to 
the President. Its contents are said to be 
entirely complimentary, and so far as the public 
knows, the object of the mission seems to be 
nothing more serious than a desire to air Korea's 
newly developed taste for foreign intercourse. 


—< 


Tue Third National Industrial Exhibition, which 
was to have been held in 1885, has been post- 
poned till 18$S9. The reasun assigned by the 





than as serious people. IftheG wernment could | vernacular press for this step is that the almost 
Procure some guarantee as to the ovder in which | universal stagnation of trade and industry! or two Houses, and whether or no it will be 
these aspirations are to be developed, the best, throughout the country, renders it superfluous to| wholly elective, is still unknown to the public. 


a would be to let the patrints follow their 
: at unopposed. The whole affair, indeed, is 
tle more than farcical. There has evidently 


| 
| 


hold any public examination into the progress 
made in these matters since 1831, Whether or 
nd the authorities have been influenced by these 


and thought, asserting that currency appreciation 
cannot be real because it is accompanied by 
commercial depression. Such a confusion of 
cause and effect is, let us hope, unusual. Were 
we told that the specie value of Avasa/sx had 
risen twenty per cent. in eighteen months, 
but that the course of trade remained unaffected 
by the change, then, indced, we should be justified 
in saving that the so-called appreciation was 
fictitions and parual. 





H.E. Ito, formerly President of the Privy Coun- 
cil, returned to Japan by the M.M.S.S. Zanais 
on Friday at midnight and proceeded by special 
train to Tukiyo. The vernacular journals, 
whose exaggerations, after all, are not so ex- 
traordinary considering that in a majority of 
cases they appear to be obliged to speak from 
pure conjecture, have been telling their readers 
that the Government Departments are unusually 
active preparing to carry out the reforms which 
Mr. Ito is expected to suggest. It would have 
been interesting to be told in what these pre- 
parations consist. As it is, we are driven to 
conjecture that in order to get ready for the 
discussion and inauguration of reforms in 
general, Japanese statesmen, according to the 
notions of some of their countrymen, have to 
go in for a course of training like men who 
contemplate putting a shot or running a burdle- 
race. Meanwhile, it is to be observed that the 
Mikado has promised the people a Parliament 
in 1899, and the interval which remains for 
taking steps to keep that promise is not one 
day too long. Sa far as we know, nothing has 
yet been accomplished. The very nature of 
the Parliament, whether it is to consist of one 


Rumour points to a partial rehabilitation of the 
nobility, and we cannot but hope that rumour 
is not mistaken in this instance. A great deal 


been a combination of some sort, whether illegal considerations, it is not in our power to say, but has been written and spoken about the political 


Go 
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unwisdom of abolishing the Samurai and level- 
ling the class distinctions which centuries had 
setup. But the limits of choice were very nar- 
row. To preserve altogether or to suppress 
altogether—these were the alternatives. There 
was no middle route. Had the former been 
chosen by the Government, the people would 
never have suffered it. They had Jong made up 
their minds that taxation ought to have another 
object than the support of worthless /aindunés, 
and the only fact that scemed t impugn this 
verdict was the excellent good-sense with which 
the /ainésals submitted to be extinguished. 
Insignificant, however, as were the active func- 
tions they personally performed, they had be- 
come an integral part of the country’s political 
machinery, and if there has been no break down 
since their removal, it is because their places 
have been virtually filled by others. The ques- 
tion that now arises is whether the Government 
is to be carried on without an aristocracy, or any- 
thing resembling one, after 1890, and it must be 
confessed that the experiment secms somewhat 
hazardous. We regard this as one of the most 
interesting points in the immediate outlook. Jt 
was probably decided, in the main, before Mr. 
Ito undertook his last tour, and if, as is re- 
ported, his studies has been for the most part 
confined to Germany and England, we may 
conjecture that the formation of an Upper House 
finds a leading place in the schemes he brings 
back with him. 





Tur long deferred river festival in Tokiyo took 
place on Wednesday, the 1st instant. The 
attendance was not as large as usual nor could 
the display of fireworks compare with that of 
former years. Whether two postponements had 
proved too much for the vitality of the affair, or 
whether the pleasure-seeking portion of the 
Tokiyo community had gone in search of cooler 
quarters, or whether the dullness of commerce 
damped the public's spirits, it was universally 
agreed that a less successful Aaza-diraks had 
not been witnessed for many years. We are 
inclined to suspect that all fétes of this sort have 
seen their palmiest days in Japan. They cannot 
sorvive the spirit of hard practicality which has 
been imported with Western civilization, and 
which is daily driving cut the romance of old 
Japan. On the other hand, the advantages 
which the Sumida river offers for evening picnics 
remain to be recognised. Let the summer be 
ever so hot, there is always a cool breeze on 
the river at sunset, and considering that a large 
boat (yakala-bunc)—none of your low-roofed 
things, in which a man can never sit upright, 
but a spacious lofty arrangement permitting 
the comfortable use of chairs and tables—can 
always be procured at Shinbashi, while the 
conveyance of provisions by train from Yoko- 
ham: presents no diticulties whatsoever, it has 
always seemed strange that the neighbourhood 
of Riyogoka is not a more favorite resort. An 
appetite may be found there as well as a re- 
freshing breeze, and the drift home with the 
tide by moonlight is not the least enjoyable part 
of the affair, always provided that the boatmen 
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are compelled to go roun:! by the sea—a route l behalf of public convenience: Were the matter 
which they never voluntarily choose—instead of jin the hands of the Tokiyo-Yokohama Railway 
creeping through the narrow, devious and/authoritics it would doubtless be differently 
odoriferous canals which lead from Shinbashi to | managed. 

the river. 





A “curious survival” is shown in one of the 


At a public meeting heh! ia the Yokohama ; Practices of the London Mint as exemplified 


United Club on Monday afternoon it was un- |'" the thirteenth annual Report of the deputy 
animously resolved that a farewell entertainment | oad . sai ee: The facts are fully 
should be given to Sir Harry Parkes before he set forth in an appenilix to the Report by Prof. 
leaves Japan for Peking, and further that he Chandler Roberts, who has recently and sucess- 
should be presented with a memorial to which fully advocated the adoption of the decimal 
not only the present foreign residents of Japan, system in the bullion transactions of the Mint. 
but also all thase who have at any time resided a esi ee oe s may be 
there, should be invited to subscribe. The chair- well eas that: the Troy pound, still used in 
man, Mr. A. J. Wilkin, told the meeting that England for weighing the precious metals, is 
Sir Harry Parkes had exp Sawish that all believed to have been derived from the Roman 
unnecessary expense should be avoided, but weight of 57593 oo the 625th part of the 
this suggestion was quictly put aside. In most large Alexandrian talent ; this weight, like the 
matters the community of Yokohama would be iss pe und, having been awided by the Ro- 
willing to defer to Sir Harry Parkes wishes, but eileen vetracaboan Dae ak eae Feraes ote 
the case in point is eminently an exception. kingdom in sien the Troy weight is named is 
The desire, indeed, was characteristic, and. com- the . edees - = 2.¢. 4. Dut the Tro y weight 
ing from Sir Harry, signifies something more|'” wares wae waawhe a Deen: i general 
than an empty formula; but cenainly this is — cae sé _— of King Edward I. The 
an occasion on which a little selfishness may be | MOS! ancient system of weights in England was 
forgiven. It is not often that the people of the Sloneyers ae cor patieed poene ote 
Yokohama have an opportunity of doing any- eee wy aes aber ane od 
thing which gives them so much pleasure. Sir ahyne Conteries efecto. Cananers: Bema tne 


Harry's return from Hakoxlate is expected about alle a : rie oe — eepaees 
the 132th instant, and his departure for China eee ee at ce empl 


will probably take place within a fortnight from| 45° Stains each, or 5,400 grains, and this 
that date. weight of silver was a pound sterling. The 


Tower pound was abolishe:! in 1527 by a statute 
of Henry VIIE, which first established Troy 
weight as the only Iegal weight for gold and 
} j __ {silver, and from this time to the present the 
A corresroxnent asks for information with English system of coinage has been based on 


regard to the possibility cf travelling without the Troy weight, the Troy pound containing 
passports on the Tokiyo-Takahashi railway. 5760 grains. 


His question is very pertinent, but we do not find et<% 

ourselves in a position to say anything positive} The bullion transactions of the Mint have 
on the subject. There is certainly no reason|hitherto been based on an Assayer's weight 
why the treaty limits should be extended simply | termed the “ carat pound,” the final division of 
because a Japanese company has constructed a; which corresponds with the number of grains 
line bringing Kumagai within two and a half/in the Troy pound, and side by side with this 
hours’ ride of Tokiyo, though it is equally certain} system a curious method of expressing the 
that the irksomeness of restriction on travel|‘‘ standard” or composition of ingots or coins 
increases with the facilities for avoiding them. | of gold and silver has has been retained until 
We presume that the system pursued here will} the present ycar. For instance, the ordinary 
be the same as that followed on the Kole-Otsu| conception of the cotnpositiun of a sovereign 
line—persons asking for tickets to places beyond | would be that it is an alloy or mixture of the 
treaty limits will be required to hand in their] two metals gold and copper in «lefinite propor- 
passports to the booking clerk. A departure | tions, and the most simple way of expressing its 
from rule in the case of a Tokiyo line of railway | contents would be to describe them as consisting 
would of course necessitate similar action every- | of g1°66 per cent. of gold and 8°34 per cent. of 
where. There is not much, however, to attract| copper. An assayer or bullion dealer, on the 
tourists in the country opened up by the new] other hand, using the old system, would simply 
road. The scenery is monotonous, and there} consider the composition of the coin to be 
are no hills offering escape fram summer heat. | gold of © standard fineness,” that is to say con- 
Foreigners who use the line will probably be. [taining two carats of alloying metal in the 
for the most part, tourists to Nikkwo or Jka, | pound ; and in dealing with any particular alloy 
and to them the necessity of procuring passports | of gold and copper would in no way regard its 
will not be a hardship. It may be because the | centage composition, but would consider it as 
prospects of such traffic are very small that the |heing so much “ better ” or “ worse” than the 
Directors of the new line have not thought it} one definite and legal standard, according as it 
worth while to advertize the opening or the} contained more or less of the precious metal. 
detail of service in the foreign local press. but] ‘The French 20-frane piece, which contains 99 
the neglect does not indicate much solicitudle on' per cent. of gold, would thus be described 28 
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a 
“ worse O carats If carat grains,” and the Aus-|system. This has accordingly been carried into|enjoving the opportunities they have helped to 
trian ducat, which contains 98-61 per cent. ok eitect. Gold of the value of two millions ster-| create, and that their trip to America is nothing 
gold, as “better 1 carat 2$ carat grains.” The ling has recently been imported into England | more than a trip. They will certainly make a 
cumbersome nature of this system is evident ; it. for coinage, and the simplicity and accuracy of | sensation in New York, though how they are to 
has the disadvantage of being unintelligible to the new system has bzea aban fanily de.non- | commuanicale their ideas to the good people of 
l the United States we are unable to conjecture. 
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those who employ the decimal system. and who strated. 


are therefore in the habit of meatatly referring | eis 
to pure gold as 1009. It is even found wanting 


in‘clearness by many who are conversant with | 


the ordinary operations of. coinage an: bullion 


Possibly they have made some double-barrelled 
As .Vulure says, the facts above stated may}arrangement for interpreting similar to that 

scem comparatively unimportant ia themselves, | resorted to by General Foote. 

but the Mint may at any sime be called upon to 





transactions gencrally. For instance, the mean- {Cin (as was the case in 1872) fifteen millions; T HE sober Nichi Nichi Shimbun mentions a 


ing 0 
an ingot is at least obscure, while the equivalent 
statement that the standard fineness of the ingot 
is goo at once suggests that 1000 parts of the 


metal contain goo parts of gold. 


® 
a @ 


Nature, from whose columns we borrow most 
of this information, goes on to remind us that 
the ancient system of reporting the results 
of assays possesses, however, many points of 
interest, and Professor Roberts adds a few 
details respecting it, taken from a work by 
Snelling, an authority on the computation of the 
value of bullion, who, writing in 1799, observes 
that “by che word silver we understand not 
only the metal so-called, pure and unmixed, but 
also when in a mass with copper; and if but 
one-half, two-thirds, or any other proportional 


f “worse 0 14 + 1” as the assay report of | Sterling of gold in a single year, an.l extreme care , curious incident of His Excellency Matsukata's 


has to be taken to insure accuracy in the standard | last visit to Kiushiu. When entering Hida, in 
fineness of the metal. It is curious that the old'the province of Bungo, a crowd of persons 
system described above should not have given | (presumably young) of both sexes, welcomed 
place before now to that which has long been | his arrival in the old style—knecling and brow 
adopted in other countries. bent to earth. Naturally, the Minister inquired 
the reason of such a demonstration, and was 
informed that the obeisance was a testimony of 
the gratitude of those present for their being. 
This means that, had it not been for a bene- 
ficent piece of penal restriction introduced into 
the administration of the district by Mr. 
Matsukata, shortly after the Restoration, the 
extraordinary ceremony could not have been 
performed atall. Le combat cessa faute de com- 
balants, says Comcille’s Cid. If infants are not 
allowed to be born they cannot well in maturer 
years participate in a public demonstration. 





Accorpinc to the Chora Shimbun, the port of 
Yang-hwa-Chin in Korea is an exce!lent one. 
Its inhabitants have ceased to exclaim against 
its being opened to foreign commerce, the 
advantages of which they are beginning to re- 
cognize. They are said even to desire that the 
villa belonging to the Dai-on-Kun, in the vici- 
nity, be placed at the disposal of the Japanese 
and Amcrican Ministers on their way to and 
from the capital. 





A Koxrgax Embassy to the United States seemed, 


part of it be silver, yet the whole bears that 
name. The same is to be understood of gold, 
when by itself, or in a mass with silver 
and copper together, or with either of them 
alone.” “ This is the reason that inquiries are 


am:nth ago, one of the least likely events that 
could be predicted, vet it appears that the Am- 
bassadours, three in number, are already on their 
way t San Francisco. What the object of their 


Sza-BaTHERS in Yokohama may congratulate 
themselves on. the practical immunity from 
marine monsters which is enjoyed in this neigh- 
bourhood. That other places, not very far away 
mission may be nubody appears tv know. It|from us, are, at times, less fortunate in this 
not made, what quantity of fine gokl or fine’ can scarcely be a desire to obtain more favor-! respect appears from a report which reaches us 
silver is contained in any mixture, which seems] apie tariff terms. Their dificulty in this re-|from Nagasaki to the effect that, within the 
tobe the most natural inquiry, but how much) specy is not with the Cabinet of Washington, bit{tast few days, a shoal of large sharks entered 
standard.” Thus it is that the Assay Master,! yi) Governments which do not care tw see|the harbour there, and that, as a consequence, 
in reporting the result of an assay, does not! oi- nationals engage in a commerce where {all bathing has been put a stop to. 
give the absolute fineness or the quantity of fine large discriminations are made in favour of en 
silver or fine gold present, but only the relative | nese and Japanese subjects. Under any circum-!Twe birthday of the Emperor of China Kwang- 
quantity or fineness, this is, how much the mix-| c-ances K srea cann ith ope to get better terms by | 
ture is more or less than standard. In the case! eying to America to ask for them than she would 
of gold of 20 carats fine (or 29 parts of pure) have ubtained irom Genera! Fuote upon the spot. 
gold in 24 parts of the alloy) the assayer puts) Phe Ministers of the young King have had nu 
down mere symbols, which, as in his other! aon to complain of the treatment accurded 
descriptions, are caviare to the general. them by the first forcign Minister to Korea. 
ee Gencral Foote has lost no opportunity of show- 
The point in favor of this antiquated system in| ing them that forcign relations may be conducted 
that the quantity of “ betterness “ or “‘ worseness ”j with courtesy and liberality even when one of 
in an ingot being added to or subtracted from | the parties is entirely without experience. Had 
the weight of it, gives the quantity of “ standard | the Envoys been chosen from the chiefs of the 
metal contained in it,” and that therefore the! anti-prgressiunists we should have conjectured 
“betterness ” or “ worsencss “ affords a ready jthat Kurea, acting, perhaps, under Japanese 
means of determining the amount of copper or advice, was about to inaugurate the plan which 
gold required to standardise the whole. Further, : proved so successful in this country —namely, 
if a number of inzots of varving weights and j that of administering the physic of foreign trave! 
fineness have to be dealt with, a similar result: to old-fashioned sceptics who refused to believe 
Will be arrived at by taking the algebraical sum! that Japan had anything to learn fro:a the Oc- 
of the several products of their weights and: cident or anything to gain by extending the circle 
“betterness” or ‘ worseness.” These advant-) of her national acquaintances. But the head of 
ages, however, apply to individual calculations, ; the Mission is Mr. Min Yong-ik, Adviser to the 
and become unimportant when standarding | Board of Furcign Conmerce in Korea, who so 
lables adapted to the decimal system are avail-| far from holding Conservative doctrines, gets 
able. Ina letter to Mr. Fremantle, Prof. Roberts | the credit of being an advanced Liberal. After 
advocated the abolition of this old syste: of | all, then, the solution of the enigma may be that 
Carats and grains and the aduption of the decimal! the Korean statesmcn mean to luse no time in 





su (the Continuation of Glory) was celebrated 
on Tuesday by the Chinese of the Settlement 
in the usual manner. The young Emperor 
now enters upon the 13th year of his age, having 
succeeded to the Dragon Throne whilst quite a 
child, on the death of his predecessor Tung-chi, 
who died of small-pox in 1875. 











It would be premature to comment as yet upon 
ihe proceedings at the trial of the Fukushima 
suspects, but the case has proceeded far enough 
to inspire a very strong hope among forcigners 
that the Governmeat will sce its way to treat the 
prisoners with the greatest possible leniency. 
Chey are evidently men of noble impulses and 
uncommon ability. That they transgressed the 
‘ines of legitimate agitation seems to have been 
the resuit of pardonable impetuosity rather 
than of criminal intention, and it would be 
lisficult to define clearly the purpose of their 
issociation, if indeed it had any definable pur- 
nose. The occasion, so far as we can judge, is 
eminently one for clemency. The unfortunate 
men have already suffered severely, and although 
it scarcely seems permissible to mention pro- 
spects of pypularity in the same breath with the 
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dictates of Justice, we cannot but think that a’ 
conciliatory attitude would go quite as far to- 
wards the preservation of the public peace at 
this juncture as the most rigorous measures of 
repression. 


THE prospects of the Tokiyo-Kumagai Railway 
-appear to be of the rosicst description. The 
receipts at the booking office at Uyeno, on Friday 
morning, the day when the line was opencd, 
were 110 yen, an amount which was not regarded 
as particularly satisfactory. On Sunday, how- 
ever, the number of passengers reached a thou- 
sand, and we now learn frum the Hochi Shinlbun 
that the receipts on the 30th ultimo were 709 
yea, and that the terminus at Uyeno is blocked 
up with immense quantities of goods waiting 
for transmission. It is plain that the Company 
will soon be obliged to increase the number of 
trains. Two passenger, and one service, train 
per diem will be quite insufficient to satisfy the 
public requirements. The directors may con- 
fidently expect to monopolize all the passcnyer 
and goods traffic of the district as they are not 
obliged to compete with any water carriage. 


American holidays have of late been greatly 
enlivened by one of the most ingenious and 
characteristic of Japanese inventions. No Re- 
publican jubilee is now considered complete 
without a display of the clever day-light fire-works 
which have long been familiar to visitors and 
residents in this country. The fourth of July 
just passed was celebrated in hundreds of towns 
with the aid of pyrotechny derived from these 
outlying islands of Asia. The Chinese “ cracker ” 
has for generations been the American small 
boy's approved medium of patriotic expression, 
and now the more complicated and artistic con- 
trivances of Japan have become essential to the 
fulgurant fancy of trans-Pacific children of larger 
growth. New York dealers in these articles 
state that more than fifty varieties were sold, 
in that city alonc, for the recent national an- 
niversary. The prices in that market were 
$6.25 for the largest single specimens, and 
$18.00 per dozen for the smaller. When con- 
bined in set pieces, however, they sometimes 
sold for $250.00. 


Ax impression appears to prevail in certain 
quarters,—or, at least, an attempt is madc to 
disseminate the impression,—that the action of 
the United States authorities with respect to 
adulterated teas is directed particularly against 
the exportations from this country. This is by 
no means the case. The apprehensions of 
American merchants were excited chiefly by the 
knowledge that large quantities of impure tea 
were stored in- England, awaiting the opportunity 
for transportation to other regions. Of these 
worthless wares, it is next to impossible that 
any could have been sent from Japan. ll that 
goes hence is landed at San Francisco, and 
reaches no markets more distant than those of 
the Western continent. Of course the recently 
established rules apply as well to perenous 
goods arriving in California as to those admitted 





in the Eastern Auantic ports ; but it is an crror|so great that there were 140,400, 1 57,000, and 
to suppose that any legislation was originally | 177,009 of these vehicles in the Empire in 1880, 
instituted with the purpose of excluding or retric- | 1881, and 1882, respectively. Since the recent 
ting the Japanese product. ‘The precautionary; introduction of coaches and railways, in the 
measures were duc entirely to the fear ofi provinces, and tramways in the capital, the 
derangement of the New York trade by a! number of hand-cabs plying has rapidly dimini- 


sudden influx of spurious tea, known to have, 


been lying for vears in the bonded warehouses ' |, a 
: | Passencers by the .Vagoya J/areu which arrived 


{here on Wednesday from Shanghai were His 


of Great Britain. 


é a 

Tue. resulutions adopted by the Public Meeting ; 
at the United Club, on Monday afternoon scem | 
’ 

There are doubtless ; tenaants. 


ty» us most felicitous. 


shed. 








F.xcellency Ming Yong-ik, Korean Ambassador 
to the United States and his official suite and 
The Envoy carries autograph 


diay ConsidcrAuons: which: render it expedient | credentials from his Sovereign to the President, 


that this community should proceed with ex- 
treme circumspection in a matter of this sort ; 
but they are considerations of a somewhat 
subtle nature, scarcely calculated to have much 


and expects to make a stay of some duration in 
the territory of the Great Repubtic. 


We read in the Rising Sun and Nugasaki 


weight as against the universal and strongly felt} E.vpress that a malicious attempt has been made 


desire to convey to Sir Harry Parkes some token 


of esteem more substantial and enduring than: 


afarewell party. Nothing could be happier than 
the idea of getting over this dilficulty by in- 


viting former residents of Yokohama, wherever j 


they may be, to add their names to the list of 
subscribers. ‘The testimonial will thus be 
freed from any questionable features it might 
otherwise have presented, while at the same 
time it will derive additional value from the 
widened scope of its signification. We venture 
to suggest that since the prescntation has as- 
sumed these large and cosmopolitan dimensions, 
the Japanese also should be given an opportunity 
of joining. There is no valid reason why they 
should be excluded, and we imagine that their 
codperation would be a point of much value 
in the eyes of Sir Harry Parkes himself. 


Tue latest number of the Maru Alaru Chimbun 
has a cartoon representing three pools,—one on 
the right, the other two on the left—marked 
Hongkong, China,and Japan respectively. Inthe 
centre is a masked man, riding on the back of a 
large tortoise, and holding in his left hand a 
fishing rod, and in his right a box inscribed 
“‘ Astonishing Reform.” His attitude is apparently 
intended to allegorize the retired life of old 
Urashima Taro, the Rip van Winkle of Japan, 
whose love of fishing enabled him to hold 
intercourse with supernatural beings. The angler 
exclaims :—‘‘ I am now on the point of starting 
from the Dragon Palace at the bottom of the 
occan, to return to my own country. My voyage 
has given me immense pleasure, I have passe 
my days in amusement; but alas, I must no longe: 
wander. I must return and exhibit the content: 
of my marvelous box at home.” The intentior 
is probably to suggest that His Excellency Ito. 
Privy Councillor, who is expected shortly t 
arrive in Tokivo from Hongkong, devoted < 
grcat deal of his time to diversion, whilst sojourn- 
ing in Europe, and, in order to obscure the fac: 
of his revelry, intends to epen his box anc 
show what miraculous reforms ought to he 
introduced into the Japanese Government. 


Tue Choya Shimbun mentions that the jinriki- 


sha was first invented in 1870. Its popularity was 


Google 


by some of the crew of the American ship 
Wiidivood to burn that vessel in Nagasaki 
harbor. Some of the sailors having refused duty, 
the U.S. Marshal went on board to arrest them, 
and upon approaching the fore hatch saw flames 
issuing from the hold. The alarm was imme- 
diately given, and a boat was sent with all speed 
to the Afonocacy for assistance, but before she 
returncd the fire had been extinguished. Upon 
examination, it was found that one of the cases 
of kerosine with which the vessel was loaded 
was burnt completely through, and several other 
articles were badly bumt. A strict enquiry 
is being held at the U.S. Consulate. The 
Wildicood had almost the whole of her cargo on 
board at the time of the fire. 


Pervusixe the ill-judged and_ ill-digested com- 
ments recently made by ‘‘Sinensis” in the 
columns of Na/ure with regard to the com- 
parative advantages of Japanese progress and 
Chinese immobility, and reading, at the same 
time, the astonishing records of almost brutal 
immorality which reach us from the Middle 
Kingdom, we are compelled to confess that no 
man ever proposed to himself a more unworthy 
or mischievous task than that of applauding, 
however indirectly, the barbarous inhumanity of 
the social and criminal codes which obtain in 
the latter country. Among daily occurring 
abuses of authority and outrages on the rights 
of the subject, none seems to call more urgently 
for reform than the case of females sold by their 
parents into families where wives for the male 
children are required. Commercial transactions 
f this nature, so far from being confined to 
narriageable girls, generally involve the transfer 
f children, somztimes cf mere infants, the 
‘uling idea being, evidently, one of economy. 
Che little girl passes into the hands of strangers 
tan age when a mother's care and affection are 
most needed to develop the finer instincts of her 
nature, and from that time forth, though not a 
slave in naine, she is the inalienable property of 
yer purchasers, who make it their business to 
recoup their original outlay by forcing her to 
verform every species of labour. Possibly she 
nay be fortunate enough to find favour in their 
eves, but the odds‘are terribly against her, and 
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in nine cases Out of ten, aye, in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, the sharp misery of her lot is 
never softened by any touch of pity or lightencd 
by any ray of hope. To what devilish atrocities 
she is sometimes exposed will be understood 
from the following story, which forms the subject 
of a memorial from the Province of Hunan 
recently published in the Peking Gazette :— 
“The child in question was six years old, and 
had been bought or adopted at the age of threc. 
Being sickly and suffering, she had incurred the 
hate of her mother-in-law, and kicks and cuffs 
were her daily bread. The nature of the com- 
plaint from which she was suffering had Icft her 
clothes in a soiled condition, and by way of 
punishing her for what was probably an in- 
voluntary offence—if in a child of six it could 
be called an offence at all—her cruel mitress 
took a piece of lighted joss-stick and deliberately 
seared her in several places-on both arms. The 
girl screamed, as well she might, and by way of 
stopping her cries the inhuman ficnd next got 
hold of a pair of hot tongs and bummed the skin 
and flesh about the head and neck. This treat- 
ment had the not unnatural effect of making the 
girl scream more and more, and her tormentor, 
getting more and more angry, resolved to put 
anend to her. She seized a wooden scoop, 
dipped it into a pot of boiling water and poured 
the contents over the head neck and chest of 


the poor wretch, whose cries were then soon | 


effectually silenced fur ever.” ee 
as There is also another side to this terrible 


Our readers will be prepared to hear that the 
perpetrator of this atrocity was condemned to 
death or life-long imprisonment. The penalty 
actually imposed upon her was a fine of threc 
mace, seven candareens, and five cash, that is to 
say, something less than half a créwn. The 
China Afail, from which we extract these parti- 
culars, says that “nominally the penalty for 
killing a child, grandchild, or other young person 
in potestate, if done wilfully and maliciously, is 
10> blows and banishment to a short distance— 
if done by way of correction or for disobedience 
there is no penalty at all—but in this case the 
offender, being a woman, is entitled to commute 
fora fine.” It may be presumed that even in 
China such cruelty is condemned by public 
Opinion, and in fact, the case under considera- 
tion led to the presentation of a memorial pray- 
ing for an amendment of the Criminal Code in 
the sense of imposing severer penalties on the 
perpetrators of such acts. Doubtless it would be 
well that people who burn children todeath should 
be taught torememberthat the gratification of their 
fancy entails something worse than the payment 
of half a dollar, but even if their punishment were 
increased to crucifixion, the evil would remain 
Virtually without remedy. That evil is that girls 
should be placed in such a position atall. The 
criminal code may extend to them any protec- 
tion it pleases, but it can never make their lot 
tolerable. Searing with lighted joss-sticks and 
nipping with red-hot pincers may go on with en- 
lire impunity so long as these processes stop just 
short of murder. The evil, too, is self-produc- 
tive. Girls who have passed through such a 
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terrible apprenticeship will not be troubled by 
many merciful impulses when their own turn 
comes to educate unfortunate children who are 
to serve ultimately as wives for their sons or 
brothers. Let it be recorded to the honor of 
Japan that among the very earliest reforms which 
succeeded the abolition of feudalism was the 
enactment of a law making all sales of females, 
whether children or adults, a criminal offence. 
We have never heard that such atrocities as that 
described in the Peking Gazelle were perpetrated 
here. Only to thuse who have studied with more 
than common care the history of Japanese socicty 
before the Restoration of 1868, is it known how 
largely the provisions of the written law were 
supplemented by the action of tribunals over 
which the people themselves presided. Whatever 
: restraining influence these may have exercised, 
the fate of children and adults sold into virtual 
slavery doubtless presented many revolting fea- 
tures, and there could be no better evidence of 
Japan's ability to appreciate Western codes of 
morality, than her speedy and effectual abandon- 
ment of so inhuman a proceeding. China, 
meanwhile, remains as far as ever from any 
radical reform in this dircction, and yet there 
are intelligent writers who venture to commend 
the deliberation of her movements, and to draw 
favourable auguries from her dogged adherence 
'to systems which suffer the most barbarous 
abuses to flourish unimpeded. 


picture. Chinese parents in straightened cir- 
cumstances must know well, when a female 
child is born to them, that in all probability long 
years of misery and pain are before it. The 
mother, perhaps, has herself served the cruel 
apprenticeship whick too often precedes marri- 
age, and the notion that a similar fate awaits 
her child mav he intolerable to her. What 
wonder, then, if she seriously debates with her- 
self the expediency of putting an end at once to 
a career destined to so much unhappiness? 
Chinese historians tell of a time when every 
morning before dawn carts traversed the several 
districts of Peking for the purpose of removing 
any living or dead infants whose parents wished 
to get rid of them, and travellers have described 
harrowing details of infanticide as practiced in 
other parts of the empire. But we have never 
read anything sadder or more inhuman than the 
following record of things as they actually are at 
present in Hongkong (we quote from the China 
Mail of 21st ultimo) :— 

A fortnight ago yesterday, in the afternoon, Police Ser- 

ant Bathe wan! in one of "the narrow, reeking, slums of 

aipingshan. Apparently he was on the look-out for 
gamblers. He entered what he knew to be an uninhabited 
tenement, and found himself almost in darkness. Round 
about him, however, he could dimly discern apa | coffins, 
some lying on the fluor and others standing on end against 
the walls. Thinking that possibly he might make some 
discovery, the Senecant Prope’ about and presently noticed 
what looked like a bundle of clothes lying alongside one of 
the coffins. He touched it, and finding that under the 
clothes there was a body, he hastened to an adjvining house 
and obtained a light. Then he ascertained that the object 
which had specially attracted bis attention was a Chinese 
girl, six or seven years of age, in an extreme state of 
exhaustion. She was so weak, or so ill, that she could 
neither speak nor make ng The enty piece of clothes 
she was wearing was a jacket, but she was lying rolled up 


in a portion of an old red blanket, with her knees almost up 


to her chin. There was no food in the room. It was a 
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| close, damp place, with an earthen floor. The Sergeant 
removed the child to the Civil Hospital, where it died three 
or four days afterwards. 

An inquest was held concerning the death, and resulted 
in some rather extraordinary disclosures being made. A 
Chinese undertaker stated in evidence that a woman had 
agreed to pay him Sy for allowing the child to lie in the 
room, and for burying her in case she died. The follow 
conversation then took place between the Coroner 
witness :-— 

The Coroner asked whether the £4 would include the cost 
of a coffin. ; 

Witness—Yes. The price of such a coffin as she would 
require would be about $2. 40. ‘The &4 would cover all the 
expenses of the coffin and burial at Mount Davis. 

The Coroner—If the child got better would it have been 
taken away and Roching Fee? : 

Witness—That would be my chance. It would only 
remain in the place a few days. 

Do they ever recover ?—VYes, sometimes they do get better 


there. 
I suppose they are never brought unless they are pretty 
sure to die 2— Yes. 

How long have you had this house ?—Two months. 

And during that time how many have been taken there?— 
Three, including the . 

And have any recovered 2—No, only some in a house | 
had before. . 

Were they all children ?—Yes. 

Female or male ?—Either. 

What did you get for the other two?—One three dollars, 
and one five dollars. This is about the amount | usually 
get, the lowest price being about two dollars. We do not 
always get such jobs, only our friends bring them to us. I 
used to art es the same business in Pound-lane. 

What is t the average per month of children you get 
thus ?—Only just enough £5 cuter the expenic af the house; 
we very seldom get these cases. 4 

Chi Achoi, hawker, living next door, gave evidence that 
the child vas ep to the house and left by two women. 

The Coroner—How many children have you seen 
to this house ? 

Witness.—During the two months the same owner has 
had it, [ have seen three, including the deceased. 

How long does it usually take for them to die theré?— 
About three or four days. 

Ae after that are they taken out im coffins and buried ? 
—Yes. 

They are not taken there unless they are very ill, are they ? 


—~O. 
They don’t require any food there, do they ?—I don’t 
know ; when they are taken there it is supposed that they 


will die, and that there is no hope of their hving. 
Do they make any noise there ?—No, | never heard them 
_ de anything given them to keep them quiet ?—I do not 


Does the undertaker -Y 
Nakcalevideace; bascl toon a ped cota cuamandiee! 
was given at the inquest, showing that the child actually 
died from disease, but Dr. Wharry e an opinion 
that death was accelerated by the treatment the deceased 
received. The J returned a verdict of “‘ death 
from natural causes,’’ and the two women concerned ia the 
cago eg rh blr ihe Maga nt cae 
eli i 

it, were dacharced. So caded the matter” a = 
It is impossible to conceive a mother more 
completely dehumanized than the woman who 
can deliberately abandon her sick child to a 
lingering death under such circumstances. We 
have no heart to conjecture the thoughts with 
which the life of a woman possessing the ordinary 
maternal instincts must be haunted after such 
an act. But there can be no second opinion 
about the social conditions of a country where 
these things are possible. Humanitarians may 
maintain that even with this knowledge of 
Chinese civilization we have no right to compel 


reform. It is a curious problem. 





Reporters of American newspapers have dis- 
covered the presence in that country of numerous 
agents from China, who are engaged in pur- 
chasing war material on an extensive scale. 
Large orders, it is declared, have been distributed 
among the principal. manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition. By instructions from the Chinese 
authorities, the details of these transactions are 
kept as secret as possible. It is nevertheless 
stated, “‘on assured authority,” that eight thou- 
sand stand of rifles, with all accompaniments, 
have been shipped by one firm to Canton, vid 
San Francisco, and that much larger orders are 
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in rapid preparation. Two thousand cases of 
Cartridges are also on the way to the scene of 
possible hostility. Furthermore, we read that at 
least two of the great New England factories 
will be exclusively occupied for several months 
in supplying the immediate demands of the 
Peking government. Cannon have becn pur- 
chased, but not in great quantities, the belicf 
being that these weapons will be sought chiefly 
in Germany. Efforts are made, however, by he 
rival ordnance establishments of the United 
States, to secure a portion of this trade; and 
their representatives are said to be as busily 
occupied in China as are the purchasers of small 
arms in America. One prominent merchant 
gave a writer of the New Fork Sux the rather 
remarkable information that, according to his 
experience, war munitions for China “‘ are usualy 
bought by mandarins through missionaries.” 


e e 

The estimate placed upon China's military 
and naval resources by the best American 
judgment may be seen in an article which we 
reproduce elsewhere from a leading New York 
journal. It is needless to say that we neither 
accept nor dispute the writer's opinions, but 
present them merely as interesting and appro- 
priate in the existing condition of affairs. As 
to the war-making capacity of the neighbouring 
empire, residents in the East will probably 
prefer a more direct authority than the opinion 
of a New York newspaper. Upon one point, 
however, we may be guided to some extent by 
the utterances of our American contemporary. 
Questions have been raised, not for the first 
time in this locality, concerning the right of 
citizens or officers of the United States to take 
service under the Chinese Government, in the 
event of war. It will be observed that such 
engagements are incidentally spoken of, almost 
as matters of course, and that no idea of any 
objection thereto seems to be entertained. Indecd, 
it is expressly anticipated that “‘the navy of the 
Celestial Empire, when placed on a war footing, 
will be substantially a European force.” That 
the word “European” is used in a general 
sense, including Americans, is obvious from the 
context. It is evident that no interference with 
United States citizens who choose to fight under 
the Dragon banner is looked upon as probable, 
from the New York point of view. Our own 
impression,—which we are unable at the moment 
to verify by reference to the latest enactments, — 
is that all Americans actually engaged by a 
foreign power previous to, or at the time of, a 
declaration of war, may Iegally take part in 
hostilities against any other nation, even if the 
latter be at peace with the United States. To 
join the forces of a belligerent after hostilities 
have commenced, may be, and probably is, 
unwarranted by the laws of the Republic; but 
we are by no means convinced that the rule of 
prohibition would be stringently enforced, unless 
some special influence could be brought to bear 
to secure the non-participation of the putative 
offenders. 


Tre French in Tonquin show no signs of 
activity. ‘They seem to be waiting quietly until 














the arrival of reinforcements enables them to 
assume the offensive, though their ability to 
undertake any extensive military operations at 
this season of the year is very questionable. 
The heat is described as so intense that it has 
not been found possible even to review the 
troops recently arrived from Saigon. A re- 
connaissance unsertaken by the garrison of 
Hanoi in the early part of July failed to unmask 
the enemy and resulted in the death of six 
French soldiers from sun-stroke. Latest intelli- 
gence is dated July 17th, at which time 1,400 
troops had arrived, viz., 1,200 from Saigon and 
200 from New Caledonia. The reinforcements 
appear to have been distributed pretty equally 
between Haiphong, Nam-dinh, and Hanoi. 
There can be no doubt that they will be 
totally insufficient to attempt anything decisive. 
The country, though wraversed by rivers and 
canals, scems to be virtually without roads, 
and if the Tonquinese really intend to resist 
a military occupation, France has her work 
cut out for her. Throughout the first half 
of July the garrison at Haiphong appears to 
have been virtually in a state of seige. The 
Annamites and Black Flags were known to 
be assembled in force in the vicinity, and 
the ability of the garrison to assume the 
offensive may be gathered from the fact that a 
feeling of security was entertained when the 
proximity of the transports was definitely as- 
certained. The citadel of Nam-dinh had to 
sustain an attack on the 11th of July, but it was 
a very desultory species of fighting, the record 
being two hundred shots fired and no casualties. 
The new Commander-in-chief, General Bouct, 
and his s:aff are chiefly occupied in superin- 
tending the ercction of additional fortifications at 
Haiphong and Hanoi, and in making roads at 
the former place. The opinion of outsiders is to 
the effect that it will be impossible for the French 
to take the ficld before the end of the rainy 
season, late in September, but on the other hand, 
it is not thought likely that Gencral Bouet will 
remain inactive for so lung a period after the 


arrival of the reinforcements. 


At 3 a.m. on the tst instant a fire broke out in a 
shed adjoining the temple of Gokokuji, at; 
Odzuka, Koishikawa, Tokiyo, and subsequently 
spreading to the main edifice, completely de-, 
stroyed it. We extract from the Hand-book for 
Central and Northern Fapan the following 
account of this ce'ebrated temple :— 

The Buddhist temo'e of Go-koku-ji, though the actual 
buildings are now fa‘ting intodecay, ts worth looking into if 
the visitor is in the neizhbouriood, as the extensive grounds, 


the beautiful situation, the perfect quiet, the magnificent 
trees, and the now silent belfry, will call up before his mind ' 


in the land. 





| thirty-two other shrines dedicated 





shane called ta-hA~t., “ t treasure stdpa,"’ originall 
intended tu contain the relics of asaint. Next to Go cokusji 
is the small shrine of Go-ji-In, which, though insignificant 
in itselt, must be noted as the 2sth of the “ Thirty-three 
Places "’ sacred to Kwan-non in the Eastern Provinces, 
Tne idea of these “thirty-three places ”’ is taken from a 
similar number of shrines in the provinces surrounding the 
old capital, Kidto, the pilgrimage to which was instituted by 
the Emperor Kwa-zan, who after losing his tenderly loved 
consort, alidicated in the year g“6, and, becoming a monk 
gave sania fr to devout practices. One of them, under. 
taken in obedience to a vision, was a pilgrimage to the 
temple of Fudaraku-ji’ at Nachi, in aioe and thence to 
to Kwaa-non, endi i 
that of Tanigumi-dera, in Mino. a Sa 





Tuat there should have arisen any necessity for 
the disclaimer made by our correspondent 
““Employé” is to us a matter of considerable 
surprise. ‘‘ M.'s” letter, to which “ Employé” 
replies, was couched in very strong terms, but if 
it was written under the influence of an impres- 
sion Such as that now referred to by ‘“‘ Employé,” 
we cannot but endorse every word of it, always 
excepting the unworthy motives it attributed to 
the latter gentleman. It seems almost ludicrous 
to suppose that any respectable person could be 
found to pen, or any newspaper to publish, re- 
marks about the cleanliness of ladies’ dresses! 
‘‘Employé's” first letter was doubtless open to 
such a construction, but that it should be so con- 
strued seemed to us impossible and still seems 
extraordinary. The fact is that, quite independent 
of the Maharajah’s party, there were two or three 
individuals who came to the funeral to amuse 
themselves, and to whose costumes ‘“‘ Employé's” 
remarks were not inapplicable. Truly the mis- 
conception would be a laughable episode were it 
possible to regard lightly even an etroneous 
charge of such extreme rudeness against this 
journal and its correspondent. 





Tne counsel for the defence of the Fukushima 
suspects cannot be congratulated upon the part 
they are reported to have played at the sitting 
on Wednesday. Toby, in his ‘Essence of 
Parliament” tells of two honorable members 
who had prepared several smart things to say 
about a certain bill which was unfortunately 
relegated to the ranks of the “ slaughtered inno- 
cents.” The would-be orators were much dis- 
appointed, but consoled themselves with a hope 
that they might “ get off” some of their facetia 
on another, though wholly inappropriate, occa- 
sion. Somewhat similar seems to have been 
the case with the counsel for the Fukushima 
prisoners. They had prepared a thunderbolt to 


launch at the head of the Judge, and when their . 


chances of launching it appositely seemed to be 
growing fainter, they Ict it off in desperation 
without any regard to its utility or propriety. 
Both Judge and Assessors were conducting the 


the imae of days when Buddaism was still a mighty power ,case with admirable candour, patience, and im- 
Is spe- 


Founded in 16%1, it was taken under 


cial patronaze by the reigning Shézun Tsuna-hoshi, who , 


caused a variety of useful medicinal plants to be sown 
in the temple precincts. Azaleas (which bloom early in 
May) line the broad flizht of steps by which the enclosure 
of the main hall is reached, and fine cherey-tiees are dotted 
about the grounds. The Aon-sun is a Kwan-non of agate 
said to have been sculptured by nature. The chief trea- 
sure of the temple is a gigantic £74 -mono of Shaka's 
“‘Entry into Nirvana” by Kano Yasnobu (b. 1613. d. 
1685), w'..ch is shown during the month of Apnil._E. of the 
Main Hall is a bronze sitting figure of the Buddha, on a 
stone pedestal in the open air. x about § ft. high, and 
com _of bronze plates soldered together, the largest 
casting “ae plate about 34 ft. by 2 ft. The head is in 
2 pieces. Close to this is a little bronze pagoda of 


Google 


partiality, when one of the gentlemen engaged 
for the defence appears to have risen and 
solemnly warned the Court that “as the case 
had an important bearing upon the aboli- 
tion of exterritoriality, the proceedings had 
better be conducted with the utmost frank- 
ness and publicity.” Such exhibitions dispose 
us to doubt whether the Japanese in general 
have any serious sense of responsibility. If 


the there were anything against which counsel ought 
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or later, be supplied with proper facilities ‘ot | ORE has been brought home in a rather 





an attempt to import political considerations into’ shipping. That city will not be satisfied forever | startling way to the merchants of the chief city 
a case Of this sort. It is very praiseworthy that! with the existing anomalous methods of exporta-| of the United States. Within the last few 
the Japanese should spare no effurts to inspire | tion, Yokohama desires to see no change, we} months it has been discovered that all the 


public confidenceintheimpariialityand thorough- , may presume, and is ready to demonstrate, to! channeis leading from New York are becoming 
ness of their law courts with a view to recover ‘its own satisfaction, that no other arrangement | s0 shallow as to serivusly interfere with the 
their judicial independence, but that they should | for trafic can possibly be so beneficial as one|ingress and egress of the large European 
profess to make this their principal object is the ! which would leave the foreign settlement to the| steamships. Na less than nine of these in 
best way to defeat their purpose. Justice in- | perpetual enjoyment of its privileges as the | succession have run aground within twenty miles 
spired only by such a hope is a very untrust-| natural port fur the whole surrounding region. | of the metropolis. The obstructions are caused 
worthy sort of affair, The language of the! But if it be definitely shown that a system now; solely by deposits of garbage from the city ;—a 
counsel for the defence was not alone injudicivus, | involving wastefulness and needless loss can be} cause which at first glance would seem too 


but an open insult to the integrity and dignity 
ofthe Court. Weonly regret that the Judge did 
not administer an immediate and unqualified 
rebuke. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
Japanese Judges should yet be able to combine 
with patience and impartiality that unwavering 
sense of what is duc to the representatives of 
Justice, which, we are happy to think, distin- 
guishes the English Bench above that of all 
other countries. The disgraceful license per- 
mitted to an American barrister in the Da Rosa 
case is still fresh in the minds of the public, and 
we look with impatience for the time when 
counsel venturing upon such courses will receive 


replaced,—even at the cost of a tolerably heavy | insignificant to threaten serious danger, apait 
outlay at the beginning,—by the simple plan of| from the fact that no difficulty in dealing with 
enabling merchants to send out their wares| it by local authority would be supposed to exist. 
directly from the great central depository, and! But, while the magnitude of the evil is fully 
not circuitously through a town twenty silos | recognized, and its disastrous consequences 
distant, the protest of Yokohama is not likely to| thoroughly appreciated, the government of New 
be very effective. As we have said, we have} York appears to be utterly incapable of taking 
no means of knowing what amount of vitality, if|the necessary preventive steps. Hundreds of 
any, attaches to the new movement; but the| scavenger scows are sent out cach night, laden 
conversion of Tokiyo into an actual and practical; with the city’s refuse, which is dumped over- 
seaport can hardly be anything but a question of | board wherever a convenient place can be 


time. found ; and the official inspectors of the harbour 


® 
* @ 


An example of the restlessness with which 


the punishment they deserve. A Japanese lawyer. large cities, unprovided with watcr approaches, 
who can permit himself to warn a Court of regard the superior position of more favoured 
Law that the penalty of partiality and conceal- neighbours, is given in the recent determination 
ment will be a failure to enlist foreign confidence, lof Manchester to escape from the state of de- 
shows thathe has no adequate conception of ! pendency to which it has long been subjected 
the foundations upon which alone Justice can , by Liverpool. - Manchester is in fact, an inland 
solidly rest. These are the things that some- city, without any of the physical advantages 
times inspire doubts in the minds of those who | which Tokiyo possesses for the facilitation of so 
traly wish Japan well. They are of a piece | greatatask. But it has been found that although 
with the spirit which induces her to make the | the distance from Liverpoc! is only a few miles, 
employment of Western judges in her Courts; the cost of transportatiun betwecn the two places 


contingent on the recovery of a certain portion 
of her jurisdiction over foreigners, instead of 


taking that step at once in the Courts over 


which she has entire control and by which cases 
where foreigners are plaintiffs have always to 
be decided. We want to sce her do what is 
right, never mind whether it pleases or displeases 
foreigners. One honestly independent effort is 
worth a dozen conditional displays of virtue. 





is actually heavier than the charge for carriage 
of freight from the western cities of the United 
States half way across the American continent 
and thence over the Atlantic, to Liverpool. So 
cager and resolute is the latter city in making 
the most of its hitherto undisputed opportunities, 
that the Manchester merchants are able to save 
moncy by sending their produce abroad by way 
of Hull, Southampton, London, Glasgow, or 
Aberdeen, rather than through the nearest outict. 


are unable to fulfil their duties of investigation 
into this nefarious business, for the reason that 
those engaged in it have so terrorized the re- 
spectable boatmen of the neighbourhood that 
they dare not take part in any expedition for the 
detection an‘ punishment of the malefactors. 


The condition of affairs, as described by the 
New York journals, would be set down as incre- 
dible, but for the facts brought forward in 
evidence. In proof of its gravity, we are told 
that the question whether New York can expect 
to permanently maintain its commercial supre- 
macy, has already been discussed by parties 
largely interested. The managers of the great 
steamship companies have been invited to give 
their opinions, and some of them have acknow- 
ledged the expediency of looking clsewhere for 
a safe and satisfactory point of arrival and 
departure. Others, however, declare their belief 
that means will be found of obviating the present 
difficulty. They all agree that there is no 
likelihood of limiting the size and draught of 
ocean steamers, and that the progress of naval 
architecture cannot be held in check to accord 


Tue scheme for deepening the Sumida, and| They have therefore decided, in the face of ex- 
enlarging the channel from the mouth of that | traordinary obstacles, to make their city virtually | with the conditions of any single port, however im- 
river along the North-western shore of Yedo Bay, ,2 seaport, by opening a ship canal to the River; portant. plan is said to be entertained in 
—$0 a8 to supply a satisfactory habour for the Mersey,—on which Liverpool is situated. Of) certain quarters for establishing a new harbour at 
capital, and reader it approachable by ships of | the particulars of this design we may spcak at! the eastern end of Long Island, but the com- 
deep draught,—is once more becoming a topic , Some future time. Our purpose now is merely | petition of ports already created would probably 
of discussion, and is believed, by many whose; to indicate the energy with which an English| render that enterprise superfluous. Boston 
Interests are nearly concerned, to have received ‘Community grapples with a probiem of similar, might be stimulated to the work of clearing and 
fresh consideration from the Government. Plans {nature to that which occupies, and must con- deepening her channels, the increasing inpedi- 
have been drawn up by Japanese engincers in | tinue to occupy, the thoughts of the mercantile ments in which caused, several years ago, an 
the service of the Tokio Fu, and estimates sub- fraternity in the capital of Japan. Comparisons, ! indefinite suspension of the splendid traffic 
mitted of the probable cost of providing a, in such cases, are neither necessary nor desirable ; | which she once cnjoiyed. Portland, also, might 
Permanent watercourse, and lining the right! Yet we may mention that the expected cost of'be moved to reassert her advantages as the 
bank with a succession of docks, extending {the Manchester enterprise is about twenty-six possessor of the finest babour in the north-eastern 
altogether for a distance of five or six miles from | millions of dollars, while we are assurcd, on. states of the Union, and as being nearer to 
the neighborhood of Asakusa downward toward Competent authority, that the necessary opera-' Europe than any rival. Or the faded claims of 
Shinagawa, The details of this project are said | tions at Tukiyo can be accomplished for a little | Philadelphia, which long after the beginning of 
to be similar to, if not identical with, those pro-, More than one-tenth of that sui. this century was the commercial mistress of the 
ig several years ago by a foreign contractor. ee Republic, might revive and flourish with the 
arity may result from this present revival of | The importance of not only securing good | decay of her powerful rival. But it is useless 

subject, it is certain that Tokiyo must, sooner 'harbourage, but also of maintaining it in proper’ to speculate prematurely on such contingencies. 
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New York is 2 wretchedly misgoverned city, and 
the iniquities practised there in defiance of law 
are such as would bring ruin upon any place 
less bounteously endowed with natural clements 
of prosperity; but when a real peril impends, 
and the material prospects of the community are 
visibly menaced, the force of a determined 
public opinion manifests itself, and roguery is 
defeated,—at least for a day, if not, unhappily, 
for all time. Before the necessity arises for 
seeking a new grand outlet to the Atlantic trade, 
the people of Manhattan, we may confidently 
believe, will have found a method of ridding 
their streets of rubbish without encumbering the 
. difficult sea passages of the harbour, or making 





to the proper destination. This is generally 
done thorough the agency of the Aw yaku-sho, 
or municipal district offices. From careful 
inquiry, as well as from direct observation in not 
a few cases, we have reason to believe that ex- 
cellent results follow this simple and unpretend- 
ing system of charity, and are willing to hope 
that the objectionable characteristics of native 
journalism are in some measure atoned for by 
this exercise of the virtue which covers a 
multitude of sins. 


Pustic attention has to a great extent been 
withdrawn lately from the South African con- 
tinent and directed to the performances of the 


the approach to their piers a matter of such! French in the big African island and Tonquin, 
danger that the most experienced pilots shrink] and the fact that Cetewayo was again on the 


from, instead of welcoming, the duty of taking 
forth or bringing in the first class steamships 
which were once the chief prizes of their vocation. 


Tue public is beginning to gather, here and 
there, specimens of the diplomatic methods 
employed by the Special Envoy of France in 
the recent Annamese negotiations. A telegram 
from Paris to Zhe Times, under date June 14th, 
says that at one of his interviews with the 
Viceroy Li, M. Tricou declared that China 
“‘might possibly be no stranger to the fate of 
Commandant Rivitre.” The Viceroy protested 
strongly, as well he might, against such an un- 
justifiable and unbecoming remark, and also 
repudiated the suspicion that the Chinese were 
capable of having joined the Annamites to fight 


war-path excited but litle interest in view of 
greater events on the /zpis. An occasional item, 
however, reached us of desultory skirmishes in 
South Africa, but we have now received a tele- 
gram announcing the death of Cetewayo in battle 
and the burning of Ulundi. This will probably 
restore peace to a region which has been in a 
more or less disturbed state for some years. 





Auoncst the passengers by the French mail 
steamship Zanais, which arrived here about 
midnight, were His Excellency Ito Hirobumi, 
Messrs. Ito Miyoji, Saionji, Karahashi, Iwakura, 
and Toda. The party landed last night and 
proceeded at once to Tokiyo by a special train 
which had been ordered for the purpose. 





the French in Tonquin. M. Tricou’s reply is| !## French are taking a high hand in Mada- 
reported to have been :-— ‘I desire sincerely that | gascar, their authoritics having arrested a British 


you should hold aloof, for our officers have orders 
to shoot every Chinaman taken with arms in his 
hands in the Annamite ranks.” The Viceroy is 
said to have been considerably impressed by this 
declaration. He had reason. 


Havixc had occasion to speak with some 
severity, at times, of the looseness with which 
certain departments of the Japanese press are 
managed, we are the more gratified to have an 
opportunity of expressing cordial approval of 
another feature, which has of late assumed con- 
- siderable prominence. We allude to the practice 
of notifying readers where persons in want and 
suffering may be found, and undertaking to act 
as mediums between the deserving sick and 
poor, and those of the public who are willing 
to bestow bounty when it is thus needed. 
Hardly a week passes without announcements, 
in some of the family journals,—which naturally 
give more attention than the political sheets to 
subjects of this kind,—of appropriate objects 
for compassion and relief. In most instances, 
the addresses of the afflicted are given, so that 
those who desire to offer aid privately and 
unostentatiously may seek them out and, after 
learning their real necessities, may make im- 
mediate bestowal of the requisite remedies. 
But for the convenience of those who are unable 
or disinclined to make a personal examination, 
the newspapers are always prepared to ‘receive 
donations and to superintend thcir transmission 


Consular official and imprisoned an English 
Missionary. The matter has been brought before 
the House of Commons. 





Tue latest Hongkong papers received this 
moming contain no mention of any movement 
being made yet in Tonquin. 





Tue Rev. Arthur William Poole, M.A., has been 
appointed Missionary Bishop to the English 
Church in Japan. 





A LAMENTABLE accident has occurred on the 
Clyde. At the launch of the Daphne the vessel 
overturned and 131 persons were drowned. 


Boston newspapers state that the finest and most 
tasteful entertainment at Harvard University, last 
“class day,” was given by a party of young 
Japanese graduates. 


A Swartow correspondent writes to. the Amoy 
Gasefle on the gth inst. :—I am sorry to have to 
record that this port is put in quarantine by the 
Hongkong authorities on account of cholera. 
It has been carrying off as many as 6 or 7 
victims in separate families within a few hours. 
In this neighbourhood, Mr. Crowell, chief officer 
of the steamship Zoonan died this moming 
suddenly, and 1 hear that there are two more 
cases on board steamers. The symptoms vary 
in different individuals. In some they are 
diarrhoea without pain; in others soreness of 


Google 





the bones and pain in the bowels. Others are 
taken suddenly ill as if with sunstroke: they 
drop down, and in two or three minutes arc 
dead. These last cases have been on the Swatow 
side principally. 





At a public meeting the residents, of Hongkong 
have decided to erect 2 monument to the 
memory of a gallant gentleman who was only 
lately their governor. A writer in the Daily 
Press thus alludes to the determination:— 
‘‘There was but one opinion as to the resuk 
of the Sir Arthur Kennedy memorial meeting, 
viz., that it was a gratifying success. The 
theme for the various speakers was a limited 
one, and yet one and all seemed to infuse a 
wonderful amount of variety into their respec- 
tive speeches in honour and praise of the late 
fine, courteous, old English grentleman. Sir 
George Phillippo’s opening speech was the 
delivery of a practised orator. The Hon. J. M. 
Price's arguments in favour of a public statue 
were felicitous. .... as toa statue in bronze 
being the most suitable form for the memorial 
to take, and the Kennedy Road being the 
most appropriate spot to erect iton...... 
The last official act of Sir Arthur was to sanc- 
tion the annexation of New Guinea to Queens- 
land, subject to the approval of the Colonial 
Guvernment. This approval has not been 
given, much to the discontent of the Australian 
Colonies. 


Or Mr. P. G. von Mllendorff, the Shanghai 
Mercury says that he was recommended to 
the King of Korea by Li Hung-chang, but re- 
ceived his appointment direct from the King of 
Korea, in whose employ he is. He is in a posi- 
tion completely independent of China. 





AT a recent meeting in London favoring the 
disestablishment of the Church of England, 
Mr. Spurgeon said that out of a population of 
36,000,000 in the United Kingdom, only one- 
third are in the communion of the Church of 
England. 


News was brought to Nagasaki by the U.S.S. 
Monocacy of the death of Captain Mott, who 
was in command of the American barque J. 
Aymar wrecked on Amakusa. In company 
with Mr. T. Scott, he went to Korea about two 
months ago, in a small Japanese schooner, 
which was chartered by Messrs. Lake & Co., of 
Nagasaki, to take over a quantity of stores, for 
trading purposes. The Captain of the schooner 
has also died, and when the Afonocacy left, Mr. 
Scott himself was ill. 








Tue French frigate Zriomphante arrived at 
Singapore on the oth, and left the same night 
for Saigon. The S/ras¢s Times says the Triomp- 
hante is a second-class ironclad of 4,000 tons, 
380 men, and 13 guns, and was the flagship in 
the Levant of Rear-Admiral Coute, when an 
order was telegraphed to her from Paris to 
proceed to Tonquin waters. She isa sister ship 
to the Jeforieuse, flagship of Rear-Admiral 
Meyer on the China station. 
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FAPANESE LAW COURTS. 


A separates foreigners and Japanese. It 
would be difficult to determine which side 
knows less of the other's ways. Of social 
intercourse there is very little, and what 
there is must be described as essentially 
superficial. Whether this be due to in- 
superable incongruities or simply to the 
barrier of language, we need not pause to 
discuss here. Our object is simply to note 
the fact. Then, again, if it were not for 
translations which appear occasionally in 


the columns of the local foreign press, we! 


should know absolutely nothing of the 
history of contemporaneous life and thought 
in Japan. Those translations do some 
good, but it may be doubted whether they 
are widely perused even by the foreign 
communities at the open ports. Transla- 
tions are not attractive at the best of times, 
and the exceedingly crude affairs presented 
to the Yokohama public require an earnest 
wish for information on the part of those 
that peruse them. The originals convey a 
very different impression, but unfortunately 
the resources of local journalism render 
the employment of really first class trans- 
lators impossible. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of similar difficulties, but 
they are already familiar to our readers. 
One of them, however, demands special 
notice, because of the important influence, 
it exercises upon the nature of our mutual 
relations. We allude to the ignorance of 
the foreign public with regard to the 
procedure of Japanese Law Courts. Upon 
this subject we have already commented at 
some length, and a correspondent draws 
attention to it again to-day. The fact is 
no longer to be concealed that the future 
of our relations with this country depends 
to a great extent upon the continuance of 
exterritorial jurisdiction. Whether the 
Japanese be unduly impatient or foreigners 
unjustly tenacious in this matter, the fact is 
indisputable that there never can be any real 
cordiality of intercourse until all restrictions 
uponits freedom are finally removed, and that 
they cannot be removed until exterritoriality 
ceases to exist. Diplomacy may find some 
middle route out of this dead-lock, but the 
most expert diplomacy must be prepared 
to cede something or fail in everything. 
Meanwhile, the chief point to be achieved 
Is Some improvement in our mutual know- 
ledge, and, above all, in our knowledge of 
Japanese legal procedure. Foreigners will 
never be willing to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of Japanese Courts until they know 
what the terms signifies. At present every 
possible effort is made to mislead them and 
to represent the practice of Japanese law 
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index of what may be expected when ex- 


‘territoriality is abolished. The intention 
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| pects, as reported by the /fochi Shimbun, 








as a veritable travesty of justice. No 
story of judicial eccentricity is too unlikely 
to be scized and published as a trustworthy 


of all this may not be dishonest. It may 
perhaps be felt that to expose everything 
resembling an abuse in the systems we are 
asked to accept is an imperative duty with 
those who concern themselves about our 
interests. Whether in the performance of 
this duty they are entitled to neglect strict 
enquiry and be guided entirely by rumour, 
is another question. At all events, the up- 
shot is that what little foreigners hear of 
Japanese justice is confined to its reported 
failures. The need of the moment is an 
accurate report of all cases tried before 
Courts administering the new Criminal 
Codes. If there are faults, let them be 
honestly published without exaggeration or 
palliation ; if there are merits, let them be 


\similarly treated. To accomplish this our 


;correspondent ‘L.” suggests that some 


j journal should devote itself entirely to the 


work. He is, perhaps, too severe in his 
prospect presented by 
newspaper enterprise in this country at 
present. The trial of the Fukushima sus- 


leaves little to be desired in point of 
‘accuracy. But the public wants to be in- 


iformed about trials of every sort, not about 


(those of a political nature only, and the 
vernacular press is not in a position to 
supply information sufficiently full to be 
satisfactory. Its hands are to some extent 
tied by the press-laws even in this respect, 
and its rcaders do not appear to appreciate 
this class of information. Yet we cannot 
reasonably hope that “L.”’s suggestion 
will find favour. We fear that the desire 
of removing foreign misapprehension will 
not prove strong enough to move Japanese 
patriotism to any pecuniary sacrifice. And 
some pecuniary sacrifice would be necessary, 
inthe beginning at all evenis. The only 
ractical resource is that the vernacular 
press should follow the example of news- 
oapers all over the world, and keep its 
readers regularly posted about everything 
that goes on in the native Courts. If the 
public does not interest itself about such 
things, so much the worse for the public. 
Next toa defective administration of justice, 
the least hopeful trait that could be attri- 
buted to a peoole, is indifference to that 
misfortune. The Japanese press will doa 
doubly good work when it takes this matter 
up seriously. It will not only help to 
establish mutual confidence, but it will also 
show the world that the Japanese nation 
really watches the conduct of its jurists 
and judges, and submits them to that public 
surveillance which is the surest guarantee 
against misconduct and corruption. 
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CHINA AND FAPAN. 
iii tg oe 

T has been remarked by careful statis- 
ticians that everything in nature has its 
period ; moves, as it were, in an orbit, and 
may be expected to occur at a particular. 
point after a particular interval. There are 
men who hold that this is true of prosperity 
as of pestilence, of religious manias as of 
climatic changes. Even of public opinion, 
it may be possible hereafter to predict the 
phases when the scientific grouping of 
historical facts shall have been carried 
sufficiently far. One can be tolerably sure 
that in England, for example, after the 
Liberals have been in power three or four 
vears, the country’s inclinations will begin 
to drift in the direction of Conservatism. 
There is no apparent reason for these 
fluctuations. They would seem to be the 
result of mere waywardness were it not 
for their reguiarity. So, too, of good and 
evil report. Individuals, communities, 
peosles, have their seasons of favour and 
disfavour. They go out of fashion and 
come into it, like clothes of a certain cut 
or language of a special construction. 
Only in such cases, it is gencrally easy to 
discover a cause other than pure fickleness. 
It ought to be so with regard to Japan. 
We should find no difficulty in determining 
why she receives as much abuse to-day 
from one section of the public as she for- 
merly received applause; whether she has 
brought this entirely upon herself, ot 
whether some of it may be referred to cir- 

cumstances beyond her control. 

One of the favourite lines of criticism 
recently brought into fashion is a comparison 
between China and Japan. The contrast 
between the two countries has always been 
sufficiently marked to attract attention, but 
until a very short time ago the advantage 
was pronéunced to be wholly on Japan's 
side. People were wont to applaud her 
quick appreciation of the benefits of West- 
ern civilization ; her readiness to sacrifice 
all the heir-looms of tradition and preju- 
dice at the shrine of progress; her admi- 
rable power of adapting herself to changes 
which elsewhere had required a century to 
mature. Against this they used to set 
China’s dogged adherence to the grooves 
in which the feet of her people had travelled 
for a hundred generations; her blind re- 
fusal to see good in anything outside the 
Middle Kingdom; her ineffably superci- 
lous assumption of superiority to all the 
world, and her intolerant exclusiveness. 
So unanimous was public opinion on these 
points and so out-spoken was its applause 
of Japan, that thinking men professed to 
see peril for the latter in an over-dose of 
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popularity. They fancied she might lose 
her head a little, and they were probably 
right. Had she not been taught to despise 
her neighbour, the two might be on better 
terms to-day. But the danger no longer 
exists. By an casy process of verbal 
legerdemain the aspect of the comparison 
is completely changed. Japan's appre- 
ciative assimilation of European nourish- 
ment has become a mere love of change for 
change’s sake ;_ her liberality is said to be 
superficial ; her versatility, pure fickleness. 

For China’s moods, on the contrary, 
gentler epithets are discovered. Her 
bigoted conservatism is constancy of the 
highest type ; her contempt for everything 
not Chinese is traditional self-respect ; her 
insolent isolation is dignified contentment. 
She will not leap before she has looked. 
Her course will be marked by no rash 
essays and consequent back-slidings. Like 
the tortoise in the fable, her slow per- 
sistence may ultimately carry off the prize 
from the fitful celerity of her rival. 

This, in effect, is what a writer in Nature 
told us the other day. Why he should 
have chosen an eminently scientific journal 
for the ventilation of his views, we are not 
in a position to explain. Accuracy is a 
distinguishing feature of science, properly 
so called. Inaccuracy is a distinguishing 
feature of the writer in question. Early in 
_ his essay the critic says :—‘ China remains 
pretty much what she always was. She is 
now, with some exceptions, what she was 
twenty, two hundred, perhaps two thousand, 
years ago.” A little farther on he says :— 
“China dislikes change, and will only 
adopt it when it is clearly demonstrated 
that it is absolutely necessary.” <Ad- 
vancing yet a little, he adds :—‘ When 
China once makes a step forward it is 
generally after much deliberation and is 
never retraced.” Perhaps the author of 
these opinions had not room to set forth 
his data for them. But it is a pity that 
he was circumscribed. We should have 
been interested to discover the grounds 
for his assertion that a country which 
“remains pretty much what it always was” 
—a country which “is now what it was 
twenty, two hundred, perhaps two thousand 
years ago”—nevertheless “adopts change” 
when its absolute necessity is clearly de- 
monstrated. If this is a hypothesis, it is a 
bold one; if it is an inference, it is curiously 
inconsequential. But let us follow our 
author again. “Japan,” he tells us, “is 
constantly undertaking new schemes with 
little care or thought for the morrow, 
but with the applause of injudicious foreign 
friends. In a short time she discovers that 
she has underrated the expenses or ex- 
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aggerated the results and her projects are|culous achievements have been offered to 
straightway abandoned as rapidly and|her by nomadic enthusiasts, and at first she 
thoughtlessly as they were commenced.|put some faith in their suggestions. But 


SwiFT suggested, as a suitable subject for 
a philosophical writer, a history of human 
projects which were never carried out; the 
historian of modern Japan might find these 
at every turn. Where, for example, are the 
results of the great surveys, trigonometrical 
and others, which were commenced in Yezo 
and the main island about ten years ago? 
A large, expensive, but highly competent 
foreign staff was engaged, and worked for 
afew years ; but suddenly the whole Survey 
Department was swept away, and the 
valuable instruments are, or were recently, 
lying rusting in a warehouse in Tokiyo. 
The same story may be told of scores of 
other scientific or educational undertakings 
in Japan.” Hereagain regretis thedominant 
sentiment which survives the perusal of 
these lines; regret that their author did not 
continue his description, and give us some 
particulars of the “score of other scientific 
and educational undertakings ” which were 
so flippantly inaugurated and incontinently 
abandoned. We cannot conscientiously 
say that his typical case is a good one. Its 
fault is that it lacks foundation. It de- 
pends chiefly upon a false assumption, that 
“the whole Survey Department was sud- 
denly swept away.” The Survey Depart- 
ment was not swept away. It exists 
to-day, and is doing very excellent trigono- 
metrical work. The editor of Nature may 
further be interested to learn that a geo- 
logical survey, under the able management 
of two German scientists, is also progress- 
ing rapidly. He may be surprised to hear, 
too, that ‘“‘a large, expensive, but highly 
competent foreign staff” was never en- 
gaged for the purpose he mentions. A 
very small staff was engaged, its principal, 
and only highly paid, member being a 
gentleman who had come out to Japan in 
the Lighthouse Department and been re- 
moved from it at his own request. How 
much, then, of the typical case remains? 
One item only—that foreign assistance was 
dispensed with. And even that is not quite 
true. So far as the Japanese were con- 
cerned, nothing was contemplated but a 
change of staff ; and that project, instigated 
by a dishonest foreigner was aborted through 
a foreigner’s bad faith. Thus we do not find 
ourselves arriving at a much clearer percep- 
tion of the “ scores of other scientific and 
educational undertakings” referred to by 
the writer in Nature. But we do find our- 
se'ves beginning to speculate about the 
writer himself. Japan's harshest critics are 
those whose advice she has declined to 
follow. The materials for a thousand mira- 
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with experience she has acquired caution, 
and each fresh exhibition of the latter 
quality procures her another enemy in the 
man whose hopes it destroys. Her chances 
of restoring order in her finances disap- 
pear at once from the vista of the gentle- 
man whose scheme of currency redemp- 
tion she is foolish enough to reject ; her 
commercial prospects have not a ray of 
light for the mentor at whose exhortation 
she fails to throw open her coast-wise trade 
to all the world ; her political institutions 
and all things connected with her polity, 
are depraved and pitiable in the judgment 
of the charlatan whom she hesitates to ap- 
point her parliamentary adviser; the tra- 
velling agent of a menagerie undertakes to 
prove every Japanese blacker than a Hot- 
tentot because an acrobatic speculation 
which was to make a dozen fortunes 
‘‘wouldn’t wash” here, and the foreign 
employé who leaves the country “in spite 
of the Government’s consuming anxiety to 
retain his services’? pens essays about, 
it may be, Japanese fickleness and Chi- 
nese constancy. Of course we do not 
propose to assign the writer in Nature to 
any of these categories. But, speaking 
frankly, he lays himself open to suspicion. 
He must have been goaded by some cha- 
grin when he set himself to build a fabric 
of bias on a cloud of inaccuracies, and to 
base a score of general deductions on a 
single misconception. 

There is, however, another and a more 
subtle method of drawing comparisons 
between Japan and China, to the latter's 
advantage. The commercial morality of 
the Chinaman is said to be of a much 
higher order than that of the Japanese. 
The latest exponent of this theory is a 
peripatetic lecturer in the United States, 
whose testimony is especially valuable be- 
cause it is free from the bias of experience. 
Had he ever traded in silk in Yokohama, his 
own misfortunes might have blinded him; 
had heever trafficked in tea at Canton, some 
particularly trustworthy Celestial might 
have inspired his verdict. But his mind 
is virgin. He never transacted business 
in either country, and is consequently fully 
qualified to pass judgment on the commer- 
cial moralities of both. We remember 
once to kave heard the chief partner in the 
largest commercial house in the East—a 
man whose twenty years of Oriental ex- 
perience had been pretty evenly divided 
between China and Japan—deliver him- 
self of an unqualified opinion that the 
Japanese merchant is infinitely more worthy 
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of trust than the Chinese. But that was 
an old-fashioned variety of trader. The 
proper person to go to for ideas on such 
subjects is the clerk who has spent from 
three to five years in Japan and who has 
never been to China at all. Next to 
the peripatetic lecturer, his is the least 
impeachable evidence. He will tell you 
that there is not an honest man in Japan, 
except his own servant, and that is conclu- 
sive. To be sure, his friend next door will | 
tell you the same story, and you may be a! 
little perplexed to determine which of the | 
two is maligning the other’s domestic, but 
you cannot venture to ignore the consensus 
their statements otherwise exhibit. As to 
the universal knavery of the Japanese race, 
there need be no question with such evi- 
dence before us. Now this, too, is a com- 
paratively modern phase of opinion. Being 
merely an opinion, however, to discuss it 


were idle. 


le but a fool that makes us scan 
outward habits by the inward man. 


More interest and profit may be derived 
by considering the phase of opinion that 
preceded it, and enquiring when and how 
the change commenced. The old annals 
of Dutch and Portugese intercourse 
with Japan relate that the captain of 
THUNBERG'S ship was in the habit of going 
ashore in breeches so larg: and so tightly 
packed with articles of contraband that he 
required the support of two sailors to 
enable him to walk. Being discovered, he 
had to reduce the size of his trousers and 
submit to the indignity of having his legs 
felt when he landed to visit the factory. 
Another honest Dutchman was betrayed 
by an indiscreet parrot talking in his 
pocket, and another was found with dollars 
sewn up in his drawers. Commenting on 
these things, LAURENCE OLIPHANT says :-— 
“Thus has commercial dishonesty and 
political subserviency worked to the pre- 
judice of the foreigner in the mind of the 
Japanese, whose confidence in us can only 
be restored by the adherence of the mer- 
chant toa high code of mercantile morality, 
and by the maintenance, on the part of 
those who represent our country, of its 
national dignity.” Twenty-five years ago, 
then, there was question of re-establishing 
European reputation in Japanese eyes. 
To-day the text of our sermon is quite 
different. It is they who have to win our 
confidence and remove unpleasant im- 
Pressions of chicanery and unfriendliness. 
It is proper, however, to observe that even 
in OLIPHANT’S time opinions were not un- 
animouson this point. Commodore PERRY, 
Who started on his treaty-making mission, 
Congratulating himself that “ fortunately 
the Japanese and many other islands of the 
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Pacific were still left untouched by the un- 
conscionable Government of Great Britain,” 


and that there was, consequently, an 
opportunity for the exemplary Govern- 
ment of the United States to lay hands on 
something, concluded, by the time he 
reached Riukiu, that the Japanese were 
‘vindictive, cruel, and unnatural rulers” and 
that to take the Riukiuans under American 
protection was “‘a duty.” He therefore set 
himself to “adopt every possible means of 
conciliating and bringing into some degree 
of social intercourse the authoritics and 
people of the islands,’’ and six weeks later 
he was able to report “considerable pro- 
gress,” though at the sam=2 time he con- 
cluded that the Riukiuans were “almost 
identical in appearance, language, reli- 
gion, customs and last of all, i con- 
summate deceit, with the Japanese.” 
It thus appears that Commodore PERRY 
went to Japan with a mind quite decided 
as to what he should find. In point of 
practical prejudice he was superior even to 
the three years’ clerk or the peripatetic lec- 
turer. Being, however, a versatile man, he 
resolved “to practice upon the Japanese a 
little of their own diplomacy.” “I was well 
aware,” he says, “‘ that the more exclusive 
I should make myself, and the more ex- 
acting I might be, the more respect these 
people of forms and ceremonies would be 
disposed to award me.” In pursuance of 
this scheme he “made up his mind to 
confer personally with no one but a func- 
tionary of the highest rank in the empire,” 
and appointed two commanders and a 
lieutenant to receive everybody else. 
Bearing this in mind, observe the Com- 
modore’s first experience of Japanese 
“ consummate deceit.” From Uraga there 
came to the flag-ship an official announ- 
cing himself as the “ vice-governor” of 
the place. He said he was the proper 
person to visit the ship, and on being 
“peremptorily refused admission,” sug- 
gested, as an alternative, ‘that he might 
be allowed to confer with. an officer of 
rank corresponding with his own.” “To 
this,” writes the Commodore, “I consen- 
ted, after some intentional delay, and my 
aid, Lieutenant Contee, was appointed to 
receive him. ‘“ The Commodore, it will 
be seen, was progressing satisfactorily. 
Making intentional delays, and declaring 
an American naval lieutenant of equal 
rank with a Japanese vice-governor. He 
was paying this “consummately deceitful 
people" in their own coin. The next 
morning, however, the Governor himself 
came on board, and now the Commodore’s 
judgment received final confirmation, The 
appearance of the Governor “gave the 
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lie to the vice-governor, who had de- 
clared himself of the highest authority in 
the city.” What revolting duplicity! A 
man declaring himself of the highest 
‘authority and yet saying he is only vce- 
governor. And this to an American Com- 
modore, who was at the same time declaring 
himself of the rank of the highest func- 
‘tionary in Japan. It was a game of bluff 
in which the Japancse played with cards 
on the table and were naturally worsted. 
Some day or other the exquisite humour 
of Commodore PERRY'S proceedings and 
conclusions will be appreciated at their 
real worth. We doubt whether his method 
of “gaining important points” has ever 
been surpassed in simple efficiency. We 
find him sending armed boats to disperse 
Japanese sight-seers, who on being menaced 
with muskets and cutlasses, disappear, 
leaving the Commodore to congratulate him- 
self on having gained “ the first important 
point.” Next we find him sending armed 
boats to survey a Japanese harbour, and 
on being informed that the Japanese laws 
do not allow such examinations, he replies 
that ‘“‘the American laws command them ;” 
and that Americans “ are as much bound 
to obey American laws as Japanese to obey 
Japanese.” So the survey proceeds, and 
the Commodore again congratulates him- 
self on having “ gained a second and most 
important point.” We have not space, 
however, to follow him through a series of 
“‘ points ” purposely opposed to “ the rules 
of ordinary diplomacy which could not have 
the least effect upon these sagacious and 
dcceitful people.” There is much to 
study in the character of an official who 
at one moment urges his Government to 
“extend its vivifying influence and pro- 
tection over Japan’s royal dependency, 
Riukiu,” and the next, reports, as “a 
source of gratification” to that Government, 
that “the U.S. steamers are the only ones 
in these seas provided even with a limited 
supply of coal.” It would be a pleasant 
study to catalogue these vagaries, but our 
present business is confined to the moral 
obliquity of the Japanese. One more in- 
stance, then, of the Commodore's metaphysi- 
calanalyses must suffice. Revisiting Japan, 
and having duly ‘“out-Heroded Herod in 
assumed personal consequence and ostenta- 
tion,” he learns that the EMPEROR has by 
special decree appointed Uraga as the 
place of conference, and that a large council- 
house has been erected there. But Uraga 
does not suit the Commodore. He means 
to have his own way even to choosing in 
what part of Japan the Japanese shall 
receivehim. The Japanese, unaccustomed, 
perhaps, to visitors who dictate to their 
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host the room of his house in which he shall 
give them audience, held out for ten days 
against a change of programme. They 
were instructed by the EMPEROR "‘to receive 
the Admiral with the highest honor and 
treat him hospitably” but the Imperial 
orders were—Uraga. The Commodore, 
however, was obdurate. Hehad determined, 
he wrote, “to establish for himself a 
character for wareasonable obstinacy” (the 
italics are ours) “rather than that of a 
yielding disposition.” At last the Japanese 
gave in. They would make fresh prepara- 
tions at Treaty Point, if the Commodore 
pleased. Then the triumphant Commodore 
became metaphysical. ‘ Now let as look,” 
he cried, “intothe deceitful conduct of these 
people. For the last ten days they have 
interposed al] possible objections to the 
movements of the ships higher up the bay, 
and endeavoured, by every means, to per- 
suade me to return to Uraga; and when 
they found that I could not be decerved by 
their cajolery, and had actually approached 
within eight miles of the capital, they 
suddenly abandoned the position from 
which they had so often assured me that 
they could not be moved, and proposed 
unconditionally to concede what I had with 
equal but more successful pertinactty con- 
tended for.” The naiveté of this is charm- 
ing. The Japanese, in deference to the 
Commodore's pertinacity, obtained a modi- 
fication of their EMPEROR’S orders, and 
immediately stood convicted of deceitful 
cajolery because they had not violated those 
orders at once. In their eyes, the Com- 
modore’s objections must have seemed 
simply capricious. “It is probable,” he 
says himself, “that arrogance may be 
charged against me for persisting as I did, 
and against the judgment of all about me, 
in changing the place of conference, and 
thus compelling four Princes of the Empire 
to follow the squadron, and subjecting the 
Government to the trouble and expense of 
erecting another building ; but I was simply 
adhering to a course of policy determined 
on after mature reflection.” In other 
words, he was simply seeking to establish 
a character for “‘ unreasonable obstinacy,” 
and because the Japanese did not im- 
mediately fall in with his scheme, he is 
filled with indignation against the “' deceit- 
ful conduct of these people.” There are 
a great many entertaining studies to be 
made of Western and Japanese behaviour 
in those early days; but it is pretty evident 
that if Commodore PERRY’S verdict as to 
Japanese integrity represents the phase of 


public opinion which preceded the more 
exhaustive analysis of Mr. LAURENCE 


Putting aside Commodore PERRY, how- 
ever, and others whose judgments are 
warped by prejudice, disappointment, or a 
desire to carn the credit of being more 
sharp-sighted than their neighbours, there 
still remains a mass of testimony which 
cannot be gainsaid or disregarded. The 
experience of foreign merchants in Japan 
is almost unanimously opposed to any 
general confidence in Japanese commercial 
probity. Things may be better or worse 
in China, but that is a point of little 
moment. To possess a comparatively 
good record is not a very worthy ambition. 
Japan’s record is bad, and what we are 
interested in finding out is, not whether 
worse records exist, but whether hers is to 
be regarded as an evidence of generally 
depraved national morality, or to be attri- 
buted to exceptional causes which do not 
affect the bulk of the people. We believe, 
ourselves, that the latter is the case, and we 
shall endeavour briefly to explain the 
grounds of our faith. 

Apologists for this want of strict morality 
generally take one of two lines: they 
maintain either that foreigners themselves 
are no better than those they criticize, or 
that the class of Japanese frequenting the 
treaty ports is not representative. Now, it 
would be idle to deny that Western com- 
mercial morality is a very anomalous com- 
pound. Inthe management of commissions 
and the processes of adulteration there is 
much that will not endure a moment's 
scrutiny. The “custom of the trade” 
too often refuses to be reconciled with 
any acknowledged principle of integrity. 
For information upon these points and 
scathing denunciations of English lapses 
from English codes, it is only necessary 
to consult the writings of our greatest 
ethical philosophers. But by a curious, 
though not incomprehensible, elasticity 
of conscience, men who do not scruple 
to sell cotton stuffs weighted with clays 
or to appropriate discounts to the whole 
of which they have no just title, will 
nevertheless be guided by the most rigid 
rules of probity in all transactions that 
come entirely within the scope of their 
personal control. The individual is strictly 
honest, though the system of which he is 
an agent sometimes compels him to be a 
participator in dissimulation. If the history 
of countries having protective tariffs could 
be written with perfect accuracy, it would 
reveal a state of affairs little creditable to 
the public conscience. The upshot of the 
matter is that circumstances have not yet 
adapted themselves to the standards which 


OLIPHANT, that phase must be pronounced | men individually recognise; and men, being 


whimsical and illogical in the extreme. 


still the creatures of circumstances, are 
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collectively compelled to live below those 
standards. But in Japan the personal 
standard seems to be no loftier than that 
prescribed by circumstances. The Japanese 
trader, in his dealings with foreigners, 
appears to be guided wholly by opportunity, 
He acknowledges neither the value of 
practical consequences nor the restraints 
of abstract morality. 

Here, if anywhere, the apology has force 
that the Japanese trader as we know him, 
is the very worst of his class : that circum- 
stances, the result partly of foreign intoler- 
ance, partly of native prejudice, have al- 
lowed the commerce at the treaty ports 
to be monopolized by men unfitted both 
socially and morally for such a position. 

The time has gone by when this excuse 
possessed any sterling value. Japan’s fo- 
reign commerce has assumed dimensions 
and developed attractions which preclude 
the possibility of its monopoly by the rank 
and file of her merchants. The majority 
is doubtless formed of men who originally 
possessed none of the higher qualities 
demanded by the position, but were enabled 
to occupy it owing to the deterrent effect 
its environment exercised upon others. But 
improbity does not of necessity accompany 
humble birth, and unless we can show that 
Japanese traders at the open ports are 
released from some of the moral restraints 
which are known to be elsewhere chiefly 
conducive, if not absolutely essential, to 
honest dealing, we shall gain little by 
pretexting obscurity of origin or social 
inequality. 

However infinite may be the degrees of 
moral susceptibility in different peoples, it 
will readily be admitted that the efficiency 
of the moral instinct ia individuals is 
mainly determined by the force of public 
opinion. There are men, let us hope, 
who would continue to be guided by 
noble principles though their lot were cast 
among savages incapable of appreciat- 
ing any but the most vicious exercises 
of the human faculties. But to recognise 
the difficulty of such an achievement we 
need only ask ourselves how much ad- 
miration we should be disposed to accord 
it. Now a little reflection will show that 
public opinion is virtually powerless to 
guide or restrain the commercial conduct 
of Japanese towards foreigners. The gene- 
ral public does not attempt, and in fact is 
quite unable, to follow the course of the 
dealings which take place within the limits 
of the treaty ports. If a native trader vio- 
lates his agreements with his foreign clients 
or otherwise deceives them, he does not 
lose caste with his own countrymen, for the 
obvious reason that a vast majority of the 
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latter know nothing about his goings on; 
while of those that do know, some few are 
content to think that he only acted in self- 
defence, and the rest are ready to credit 
any explanation which shifts the blame to 
foreign shoulders. If he be cited before 
the Saibansho and cast in a suit, the details 
are left unnoticed by the vernacular press 
and those that learn them are glad to be- 


- jieve that the man has been more sinned 


against than sinning. Two creeds are al- 
most universally prevalent among the Japa- 
nese. One is that he must need be more 
than commonly wide awake who engages 
in commercial transactions with foreigners ; 
the other, that a successful appeal to 
Western law is not to be contemplated by 
Orientals. Neither of these fancies is extra- 
ordinary. The extensive training of the 
foreign merchant, the delicate and com- 
plicated mechanism of his transactions, 
his command of resources, his range of 
information, his very manner of living, 
all combine to inspire an exaggerated 
notion of his abilities. To this must be 
added an uneasy feeling that every ad- 
vantage is fair in his eyes so long as the 
letter of the law is satisfied. It cannot be 
pretended that the mercantile transactions 
of foreigners in this country defy scrutiny. 
If an whole they have been honourable and 
above-board, there have, nevertheless, been 
cases which from a Japanese standpoint 
are quite indefensible. The writer has 
heard a Japanese argue thus :—“ You tell 
me that Westerns are governed by a moral 
code which refuses to admit the influence 
of circumstance or occasion, and I am will- 
ing to go with you so far as to allow that 
the individual lapses which my countrymen 
are fond of instancing against yours do not 
invalidate your assertion. But I would ask 
you to consider what happened in the early 
days of our foreign intercourse. Your 
people came here and found that we had 
established between the values of gold and 
silver a ratio which enabled you to export 
the former at a large profit to yourselves 
and a corresponding loss to us, until we 
discovered and rectified the error. Now 
that, I say, was nothing more or less than 
taking advantage of our ignorance and in- 
experience. You may urge that it was all 
in the route of ordinary commerce, but by 
doing so you commit yourself to an admis- 
sion that European commercial codes 
sanction everything to which buyer and 
seller mutually agree, no matter how ill 
either side fares in reality. That 1s, 
perhaps, the only practical definition, but 
it involves a great deal which you will 
not, I fancy, be willing to admit.” Ideas 
of this sort prevail among the Japanese 
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and persuade them that, in dealing with 
foreigners, it does not do to be over- 
scrupulous. As for our administration of 
justice, however honcst in intention, it 
appears to them such a maze of form and 
quibble, and so dependent upon adventi- 
tious issues, that the protection it affords 
is not worth the hazards it involves. In 
short, they think that when one of their 
countrymen enters the arena of foreign 
trade at an open port, he must fight with 
every possible weapon, and if he some- 
times hits below the belt or otherwise 
violates the rules of the ring, they are 
ready, as we, too, in their places would be 
ready, to believe that the trespass was 
compelled by the stern laws of self-defence. 

The further we carry our examination 
the more thoroughly will it be demonstrated 
that public opinion exercises no sort of 
restraint upon Japanese commercial deal- 
ings with foreigners. Did space permit 
us to go into special practices which in- 
directly promote this result, we might 
point to the fact that the nathes of the 
Japanese principally concerned in the silk 
and tea trades are never heard beyond 
the limits of the open ports, and that their 
interest in acquiring a reputation for skill 
or probity is consequently a:/. But we 
have said enough to make it clear that all 
the conditions of the case are favorable to 
the practice of a loose morality, and that 
one of the most puissant tribunals to which 
men are elsewhere responsible for the 
fashion of their dealings is absolutely im- 
potent. We cannot of course argue that. 
because under these circumstances duplicity 
flourishes, its growth is entirely attributable 
to their existence, but we may fairly admit 
some degree of connection between the 
two. Certainly we shall ndt be justified in 
assuming that, because improbity co-exists 
with exceptional conditions among a sec- 
tion of Japanese tradesmen, the whole 
nation is naturally deficient in the moral 
instinct. 

If there be any truth in these remarks, it 
follows that the best hope of improvement 
lies {n extended intercourse.. When we 
shall have ceased to be a community apart, 
we shall also cease to be the objects of 
exceptional treatment. 
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NOTIFICATION NO. 26 OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 
a 

It is hereby notified that the opening of the Third 
National Industrial Exhibition originally fixed by 
Notification No. 88, dated December, of 1877, for 
1885 is postponed till 1589. 

Sanyo SaneYosH!, Prime Minister. 


Saico YoriNicH!I, Minister for 
Agriculture and Commerce. 


July 13th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
C nb Bs ders for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





To tue Epitor of tHE “ JArax Malic.” 


S1r,—I think the public would thank you if you 
could supply information to the following queries. 
As the Tokio-Takahashi Railway has now becn 
opened the question arises—will it be necessary for 
foreigners to obtain passports to travel on the line 
in its entire length or in part? And. if so will it be 
necessary for nationals to apply to their Minister, 
to obtain a passport from whom occupies three 
days, or will the Kencho issue such documents? I 
think the public will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered by this new railway if no great 
obstacles intervene, and I for one should be glad 
of any information you may be able to give on the 
subject.— Yours, &c., 

EXCURSION. 

Yokohama, July 27th, 1883. 





To tua Epiror or tHe “ Jaraw Matt.” 

S1r,—One of the most reasonable of the several 
objections which foreigners usually make to the 
natural desire of Japan to have all residents 
on her soil under her jurisdiction is that, however 
good her laws may be, the proceedings of her 
Courts are not sufficiently public to inspire con- 
fidence. It is understood that some, at least, of the 
Courts are open, but it seems to be a fact that the 
public rarely, if ever, visit them, Various reasons 
for this may, no doubt, be suggested, but the fact 
that the proceedings are practically unwatched and 
unchecked by the public is all that now concerns us. 

In Engiand and America it is also rare to find 
great audiences in Court, cxcept when some re- 
inarkable case is on trial. But publicity, the great 
security of every people that Justice is properly 
administered, is there secured by the custom of 
reporting all cases in the newspapers, and by the 
comments which the press is free to.make on judi- 
cial proceedings and decisions. It would be idle 
to expect the vernacular newspapers here to render 
the public any similar service. Most of them are 
too much engaged in the manufacture of canards, 
or in the dissemination of petty gossip, to occupy 
themselves with any matter so serious as the ad- 
ministration of Justice. Besides, they not only fear 
to offend and to incur penalties by any comments, 
but they probably lack the means to obtain or to 
publish reports of Court proceedings. 

In this way a species of news which is really 
more important to the public than any other news 
whatsoever, is withheld from general knowledge ; 
the wholesome check of publicity is not applied to 
the Courts, and ncither natives nor foreigners ‘know 
how Justice is administered in Japan. As long 
as this state of thing prevails, it is idle to expect 
that foreigners, while they have any option in the 
matter, will entertain the idea of submitting them. 
selves to Japanese jurisdiction. 

I know of several important trials in rec 
which would have afforded valuable e 
the administration of the law 
of which would have exhibited Ta anese ice j 
a very creditable light. But rie a 
practically unknown beyond the Courts and the 
parties. 

The publication of the trial of the Fukushima 
conspirators (if they are so) is a new departure, 
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SPECIAL COURT, TOKITO. 

! cet ee ae 
It would probably not be a difficult matter for! SaturpDay, Jucy Sri, 1883. 

the Government to establish a Reporting Depart- j ——— 
ment, wich should be wholly independent, and Before Mr. Justice Tam No, and Messrs. HaYasut, 
whose duty it would be to publish full and accurate ! Kawapba, and NaGaoka, Assessors. 
reports of all judicial proccedings. A special journal | ————— 
devoted to the publication of such reports would; THE Prosecution ov THE FUKUSHIMA SUSPECTS. 


probably ultimatcly cover its expences, and that} -__ . ee ea ; 
The continuation of Kong’s speech is as follows :— 


of the corps of reporters, by i , 

° : , aad aes The danger to my life was a murder plotied by the 
Bat whether it did so or not, and however great | instigation-of a certain man, whose name I will not 

might be the difficulty of obtaining: good and truc| menuon here. I was informed of the plot by my 


ate the undertaki hould t friend»; but I did not take any notice ot it. ter 
ee of its : s AG eee - : — or on, the rumor got abroad, and even children taiked 
esults. For it would tend to) spout it. Naturally, I felt myself in peril and re- 


familiarize the public with judicial proccedings | fiained from visiting the houses of my friends. 
and with the new code of laws, while it would give '\Vhen the covenant was drafted, affairs assumed a 


to the world such light on Japanese habits and | very critical condition ; our party (Liberal) were on 
'the verve of ruin and had no hope of resuscitation. 


chazacter, and on the conceptions of Justice in this Accordingly, a few of onr friends decided to form 
country, that the question of exterritoriality might ; a Radical party. [ happened to attend their meet- 
be solved in one way or the other. ‘ing and interrupted their plan, saying that no good 
I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, L. |Wwouid accrue trom such a combination. I sug- 
July 28th, 1833 gested that it would be to their advantage to draw 

: : up a kind of covenant whereby to bind together 
men having the ae political opinions and ie 
“ ” save the trouble of obiaining the sanction of the 
OTHE ESItOR OF TER SUAS A police authorities. If we formed a radical party 
Sir,—I have read the communication that| publicly, we must have had very hard times of it. 
appeared in the Daily Mail of Saturday last, Our leaders would have been arrested and im- 


° risoned one after another, or we should have been 
and am surprised that any one could be found | Peo tited by the Monarchical Party. ‘The loss of 


despicable enough to pen for publication such a] able men would produce the same effect upon 
scurrilous assault, and I must express my indigna-| our association as the loss of its wings would have 
tion that ladies and gentlemen of this community |on a bird. I told my confederates that it would 


can be thus viciously assailed in the columns of a/ be judicious to avos hese ee sant a 
journal supposed to be respectable. The object whole nation instead of occupying ourselves with 
of your correspondent was doubtless to gain favor | trifling matters. They all approved my suggestion 
with his employers by this excess of zeal, but he/and retired from the meeting. (Here the prisoner 
assuredly missed his mark, as the Government |emar oe oni pertain bcs to ae drawn 
: - {up in order to avoid the ger impending over 
Officials were extremely ee the pene himself: and that his conscience tormented ia for 
referred to, and must, [ am certain, condemn this persuading his comrades to give up forming a 
wanton attack on the Maharajah of Johore and his lage ara ala a pega of securin 
guests. their ety.) ¢ gravest of the causes that | 
; : . . to the hostility between us and the local Govern- 
Enclosing my card, am, your obedient saa ment was the irouble agra serbia jee — 
- |Assembly. At one time, I was the president of the 
(We regret that our correspondent should have thought | Assembly. Whilst staying in i okiyo, I was 


it ient t i : recalled to the prefecture by a telegram from the 
it expedient to attribute such unworthy motives to a Gocennse: (On. ceuihilig) ‘4 Gsiendl hat ‘a ereat 


gentlemin who-n he does not know, and who is quite | 3148 had tak lace: inte Accembl M 
incapable of the action here attributed to him.—Eb. | former coliedgues had nearly all resigned; and tre 
FM.) rules of the House had undergone considerable 
change. All these events occurred since the no- 
mination of fase Babeghs coveres: seh rahi 
F : ; By the time I ret e new Assem was 
Str,—My letter published in the Mfasl of Satur- comipleted, and I was ordered to be pene at the 
day last seems to have been strangely misconstrued. | opening cermony. In the evening when [ went 


Because I called attention to the fact that there|there, 1 foun I begs de ode ai! 2 
X . secre who sai e w 
Were persons ipa whose clothes stood in need seahee F from attending at the ceremony by 
of the laundress’s services, your correspondent | important business. In course of conversation, 
“M.” immediately puts the cap (which in this case | some one whispered that Mishima was indulg- 
does not fit) on the heads of the ladies and gentle- ing in drinking and revelry at a certain 
| 


men from Yokohama who were at the ceremony. : aoe ioe checiiga ene d sSideey, der pr ae 


Such an interpretation of my -remarks is absurd on opening cermony, where both officially and so- 
the face of it ; but still I would ask space to disclaim | cially he ought to have been, and was mean- 
having made any comments whatever on the /adies’| while carousing, was felt to be a proof that he 


dresses, except that they were not of the colour eda Dopo ge rrr aoe as aavhine 
usually worn at funcrals; while as to the unclean | \ixe Inquiring into the condition of the people. On 


garments, the three or four men who made them- | a certain occasion, when he submitted to the As- 
selves conspicuous by wearing them, were, I now | sembly a proposal for repairs of roads at Waka- 


derstand, the Maharajah’ ; matsu, the majority voted against it. Popular 
yr dee espe jelus partys (howe indignation reached a high pitch and loud clamours 


they were at one time difficult to distinguish from | ere raised. Occupying, as I did, the chair of the 
it. I should be the last person to wish to wound | Assembly, I did everything in my power to settle 
the feclings of any one ; and, since at the melancholy | the dispute, and asked the members to postpone 
(in all senses) occasion referred to, there was some their decision for a short time. The reason of my 


: ting was that, as the prefect was visiting the hot 
x f eact : so acting was that, as the prefect 
want of good taste, duce I believe to an unfortunate springs some three ri from Fukushima, I desired 


mistake, I would sugges: that it is unwise to make | 9 wait for his return and then to endeavour to per- 
a more than “nine day’s wonder” of an affair |suade him to withdraw the proposal. But the 
which had much better be consigned to oblivion. | members were all against him, and on Icarning 
EMPLOVE that the Governor was aw2y, were filled with in- 

: - | tense indignation and disgust. They unanimously 
insisted that their responsibility, as members of 


which suggests the question, why should not all 


Court procecdings be similarly reported ? 


To tne Eprtor oF tHe “Japan Matt.” 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Tokiyd, August ist, 1883, 
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the Assembly, was to promote the interest of the 
people who clected them, and that they could 
not waste their time in an idle fashion. Thus, I 
could do nothing to being about a reconciliation. 
The members decided upon rejecting the proposal. 
This and other things rendcred our relations with 
the Governor exceedingly bitter. He treated the 
people as though they were slaves: in fact he was 
worse than the crucliest functionaries of the Toku- 
awa Government. The people complained to 
Eien 5 but he did not listen to them. He increased 
their burdens by repairing and constructing roads 
at Wakamatsu which work he commenced 
without the sanction of, and indecd in spite of its 
rejection by, the Assembly—arbitrary conduct 
which kindled the gg aaron of all true men. 
He did not hesitate to dismiss any officers for the 
Icast plausible pretext, for instance, if they read 
the Choya Shimbun and Kinjt Hiyoron ; and once 
because the person concerned presented a petition 
to the Government for the establishment of a 
National Assembly. It may be mentioned also 
that one day a man suddenly came to the district 
oftice at Nihomatsu and said to the clerk that 
he was appointed chief district officer of Nihon- 
matsu and introduced himself to the other officers. 
The clerk thought that the man was crazy and 
ordered him to quit the office as soon as possible. 
He instantly produced the certificate of his 
appointment as chief district officer, and rebuking 
the clerk for his impertinence, called his attention 
to the contents of the document. The clerk found 
that it was genuine and begged his pardon. This 
is how Mishima acted for the advancement of his 
own selfish pu Imagine appointing a new 
officer while the original occupant was still holding 
the place! I cannot but express surprise. So 
many pee did the vaste! travel ace 
er, and trangress the rules in utter disr 
the. Assembly and in defiance of the members, that 
I cannot enumerate them all. In the ordinary 
sessions, he submitted many intolerable proposals, 
and sent officers of the 15th or 16th class to 
preside at the meetings. They could not give any 
satisfactory answers to the questions we put, and 
excused themselves by saying that they had lately 
came from Satsuma, and thercfore were ignorant 
of local affairs. If Mishima had been possessed 
of any sense of his duty, he would have personally 
attended the meeting and studied the wishes of 
the people. How could the administration run 
smoothly under such conditions? Indeed, the 
Local Aascentty had to encounter many hard- 
ships. At one time, the prefect sold the site of the 
old Assembly without the sanction of that body. 
At another, he disposed of 1st class Government 
forest-land at ridiculously low prices, and advanced 
Government money to his friends or started a 
bank under the auspices of the local authorities. 
Again, he deprived a printing office of the 
work which the local Government had entrusted 
to it for many years past and transferred it 
to another. The former establishment was of 
course ruined. These ad, were all done to 
gratify some selfish object. Nothing can be truer 
than the maxim that says, “ what the superior likes 
the inferior adores.” has police ipo aig the 
le in every imagi je manner. ey sup- 
ene freedom is speech and arrested the 
ecturers without cause. The whole province was 
in a state of wild excitement ; the discord between 
the governing and governed classes was Haga 
During the suspension of the Assembly, the 
officers exerted themselves to form the monarch 
Party and extirpating the Liberals. In_ these 
circumstances, the business of the Assembly was 
greatly obstructed ; and while the struggle was 
going on, the season for silkworm breeding arrived 
to the great embarrassment of the members of the 
Assembly. As the whole province depends u 
its silk industry, the Awerbiymen were bound to 
attend to it. finally, we appealed to the Sanjs-1 
for its decision. I incurred the hatred of the prefect 
and was threatened with assassination. 1 was 
informed of the plot by a district officer with whom 
lam intimately acquainted. I was on the alert, 
because, though to die for the sake of our rinciples 
was nothing to me; yet to fall by the hand of cowardly 
assassins was not desirable. All these circum: 
stances caused me to draw up the covenant. In 
fact, it was partly designed for promoting the good 
of the nation, partly to put an end to the exercise 
of arbitrary power by the prefect, and partly to 
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n body against danger. (The prisoner 
ehoeerine fie he preparation ar oan for 
ft rotection of his own person was cowardly and 
’ or ashamed of it. Fle said that he had left a! 
mother aged above seventy, and two sons aged re- 
spectively nine and six. at home. They had no one 
to Jook after them but himself. He had lost much 
af his energy since he was imprisoned. He amused 
himself by rezding the New Testament in his cell. 
‘The Judge listened to this speech with evident 
interest, and f:om time to time encouraged the 
prisoner to go on with his statement). In at- 
tempting to reach a golden age, we are destined to 
encounter many difficulties and dangers. ‘The 

ples of Asia are wrapped in ignorance, and have 
not seen the light of freedom. It is by no means 
an easy task to implant occidental civilization in 
this dormant continent. To transplant it bodily, 
we must copy all its institutions. But we do not 
care for improvement merely in one province 
or district ; for the improvement of a small place is 
best derived from a larger sphere. 

The first article of the Covenant was based upon 
this conviction. Some years ago, I delivered a 
lengthy lecture on the subject in a certain place. | 
have a report of it printed in book form. In this 
book, profuse use is made of the words “‘ overthrow 
the government.” This is offensive language, but 
in case of necessity we must carry out the meaning 
thewordsconvey. Our aim is to effect improvement 
in the community ; therefore, we mu3t endeavor to 
remove all the obstacles. Orientals talk about 
right, but do not carry it out practically. Our 
learned men are not free from blame. We em- 
bodied our principle in the first article of our cove- 
nant and pledged ourselves to carry it out prac- 
tically. We hoped to hold communication with the 
political parties of Europe and America and 

icipate with them in attacking the policy of the 
ussian Government towards its people and that 
of England in India. Weare bound to awaken the 
drowsiness prevailing in Japan, Korea, and China, 
andestablish a solid foundation for liberalism that 
men may enjoy their own rights to the fullest extent. 
is lsour main object, and whether we overthrow 
the government or no does not concern usin the least. 
We must overthrow it in case of great necessity, 
but we do not mean to do so to-day. As regards 
the second article, we were obliged to suppress the 
words ‘we will sacrifice our lives and roperty.”’ 
The third article requires no explanation. ‘The 
fourth article, saying that we will not dissolve our 
confederation, etc., is a matter of course. Men 
who are not idiots, are not going to say that they will 
dissolve their combinations before their object is 
accomplished. The fifth article maintains that, 
in case we reveal the secret of our league we will 
commit self-despatch. Originally, we wrote that 
those who reveal the secrets of our party 
should be cut down; but as this expression 
was against the very principle of Liberalism, we 
changed it. This same article leaves a doubt in 
the mind of the public. In struggling with our 
1 psapele we are required to observe privacy. 
any one of our party should give information to 
our enemies about our scheme, our efforts would be 
frustrated. To prevent this mishap and punish 
traitors, we inserted that clause. It is not against 
the law. As I have already stated, there was an 
element of cowardice in the covenant that troubled 
my Consience. Consequently, I decided upon 
Cancelling it, and mentioned my wish to my con- 
federates when I visited Tamano. I think { have 
said enough to show that I had no nefarious design. 
If we had really intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, we should not foolishly have written the 
Covenant, thus furnishing evidence of our crimi- 
nalty, but should have contrived our plot with 
Rreat caution. Even though we had written it 
after maturing our plan, we should not have found 
any difficulty in tearing it to pieces at the time of 
Our arrest; nor should we have delayed cancelling 
it when the idea first occurred toour mind. But the 
reason why we delayed annulling it, and busied 
ourselves about the construction of roads, etc., 
was that the convention was not criminal at 
all. When all these facts are taken into con- 
sideration, you can judge my intention. Since 
the Restoration up to the present, I have zea- 
lousty Participated in national affairs; and conse- 
pesiha wasted my resources, and subjected my 
amily to privation. Notwithstanding, | have not 
regarded hardship but have worked diligently. I 
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cancel the latter. : oe : ‘ 
ment, etc., mean all the governments of the world, ; idea coincided with his. 





was threatened with assassination, and imprisoned 
by the police. Trouble is of no avail to change 
my mind. Heaven and carth are witnesses of my 
motives! Although I must not claim any public 
sympathy, yet my memory will survive in history 
and be illumined in future ages. 


Mownpay, JULY 23RD, 1833. 


The examination of prisoner No 4 (Kono), was 
then resumed :— 


Judge Tomano—You gave, the day before 
yesterday, as causes of the covenant being made, 
the trouble between the Local Assembly and 
the Prefect, and danger to your life. But I cannot 
understand what effect these had upon the real 
issue Of the affair. Tell me plainly. 


Prisoner—I bel’eve that I explained sufficiently 
the day before yesterday. But I will explain 
again. The whole province of Fukushima was in 
a state of ferment, and popalac feeling was turned 
upside down. Poor defaulters were compelled to 
sell their property to allow of with the construc- 
tion of roads. Our opponents assaulted us bodily ; 
and owing to several other difficulties, matters 
grew into that condition. 

Q.—What do you mean by “that condition.”— 
A.—I mean the difficulties | mentioned just now. 

Q.—What you state now is different from your 
statement of the day before yesterday. I under- 
stood you to say that such is the cause of such an 
affair ; and ach the effect, and so forth. But you 
now mix cause with effect. I am ata loss to com- 
prehend the facts. Speak plainly. A.—This affair 
was originally due to the difficuity that occurred 
between the Prefect and the Local A:smbly. 

Q.—Your statement is altogether confused. 
Your speech of the day before yesterday was lony, 
and there were many points which [ could noi 
digest. As there is danger of injury being done 
to your side through your want of clearness, you 
had better fully consider and tell me exactly what 
you mean. A.—I believe there is nothing con- 
tradictory in my specch. 

Q.—W ell, then, let me know what your statement 
means that you are not criminal in law but you 
are morally criminal. A.—Because, I persuaded 
my friends to give up forming a Radical party 
and to subscribe to the .covenant instead. I did 
not intend to carry it out practically at the time it 
was drawn up. "y resorted to subterfuge to per- 
suade my friends to give up their intention. [or 
this reason, I considered myself morally criminal. 

Q.—You are not morally criminal at all, 
because you have prevented others from forming a 
bad party. Your action is rather in accordance 
with moral principles. A.— Because I caused the 
covenant to be drawn up to avoid the danger 
impending over my own lite. 

.—Then do you mean that, when it was drawn 
up, you had no conception of the dormant condi- 
tion of Asiaand felt no regret for it? A.—Just so, 
when viewed from an extreme point of view.” 

Q.—I presume you mean to say that you have 
deceived Hanakaand others. But your explanation 
appcars to me a little inconsistant with the facts. 

anaka and others are men of energy. ‘Their 
manner and language show that they are very able 
men; and they do not appear likely to have been en- 
trapped by you. What I mean is that your statement 
is habacieied by ube pl dlpalid fy cannot regard 
your statement asa sufficient explanation of the facts. 
A.—I do not concern myscif about it. What I 
mean is that, because I stopped the formation of a 
Radical party by resorting to subterfuge, I am 
morally criminal. 

.—If so, why did you cause the covenant to be 
cancelled? If it is cancelled, a radical party will 
be formed again and do mischief. What can be 
the reason of this? A.—I cancelled it because I 
repented having resorted to subterbuge. 

e report of this aceused’s third pecans 
examination at the Special Court was then read. 

It was as follows :—“ I (Kono) think that there 
is not much inaccuracy in the statement | made at 
the Police Station and the Court of First Instance 
at Wakamatsu. In case there is any contradiction 
between the statement I made at this Court, and 
that which I made in the Provincial Court, please 
The words overthrow the govern- 


including that of Japan. It is not in accordance 


gle 


with our aspiraticn to overthrow the Government 
of Japan alone.” (The prisoner remarked that he 
confirmed the above statement). 

The following report of his hearing was then 
read :—Question—You met, on the 1st of August, 
with four men. When did the other men sign the 
covenant? Answer.—Two or three days after that 
date. Hiroshima signed one or two days later 
than Aizawa. . ; 

Q.—In whose presence did Aizawa sign the 
covenant with his blood? A.—In my presence. 

Q.—In whose presence, did Hiroshima sign? 
A.—In my presence. 

The prisoner confirmed the above report and 
his examination was brought to a conclusion. 


The examination of prisoner No. 5, Aizawa, wzs 
next proceeded with. i 

The following report of his preliminary examina- 
tion at the Wakamatsu Court was read :— 

Question— Have you entered into the league 
with Kono, Hanaka, and others for the purpose of 
overthrowing the bureaucratic Government of 
Japan and spreading Liberalism, and signed a 
certain document with your blood, pledging your- 
self to the penalty of death? Answer—T never 
signed any such document. _ ; 

Q.—What document then did you sign? A.— 
I siyned a document advocating the propagation 
of Liberalism, but not the overthrow of the bureau- 
cratic government. 

O.—What was the motive that induced you to 
sign the document? Tell me its contents. A.—lI 
dy» not remember them exacily. I an willing to 
tell you all abou: it from the copy you have. 

Q.—1 cannot show you the copy. You had 
better write down what you remember. (Accused 
then wrote what he remembered and handcd his 
manuscript to the judge. He demanded that the 
statements of his friends be read. His request 
was acceded to). 

Q.—Which one of these statements most re- 
sembles your own! A.—Kono’s declaration is most 
similarto mine. But I observe some discrepancies, 
so I will write from memory what I think is 
different. (Here he handed in his corrections to 
the Judge). 

Q.—I observe but little difference—or rather I see 
a close resemblance—between his and your state- 
ments. A.—That is all I remember, but I am not 
sure of my accuracy. 

Q.—In what place and on what date did you 
sign the covenant? A.—I signed it at Mumei 
Kan, in the beginning of August, 1882. Kono 
showed it to me, so I signed it. I found there the 
bloody signatures of Kono, Hanaka, Tamano, and 
Sawata. 

In proof of the accuracy of the above, we hereto 
affix our signatures. 

Aizawa Kennel, Accused. 
YuKisnita Tsungsr1ro, Clerk. 
Hasecawa YasurTosal, Judge. 

The prisoner gave similar evidence to that of his 
fellow prisoners, insisting that thcir only object was 
to spread Liberalism in Asia and that the words 
“overthrow the government” were cancelled. 
He retracted his former declarations on the ground 
that the lower Court had extorted them from him. 
He said that his political antagonists, named the 
Mishima party (so called after the name of the 
Governor of the prefecture), plotted to assassinate 
the Liberals. In proof of his assertion, he said 
that on one occasion Tamano was wounded 
by their foes. These dangers induced his friends 
to draw up the covenant, which was afterwards 
cancelled according to the suggestion of Kono, who 
had caused the covenant to be drawn up in order 
to test the fidelity of his friends but ultimately felt 
ashamed of having resorted to subterfuge. 

Judge Tamano—Do you mean that, though the 
covenant is cancclled, yet you still maintain your 
resolution, or that both have been annulled ? 

Prisoner—Nothing of the sort. We cancelled 
it because it is drawn up according to the false 
ideas of Kono. 

Q.—I was not aware of the fact that you were 
deceived by Kono. Did the convenant in question 
coincide wih your own idea? A.—At first, I was 
unaware that I was entrap by Kono. When 
he confessed it to me, I still doubted. But as he 
himself confessed the fact, I agreed to his sugges- 
tion to cancel the covenant. And, of course, my 


Q.—Have you anything more to say? A.—No. 
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TusspaY, 24TH JULY, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when prisoner, 
No. 1, Hanaka, yin ee His Honor to be allowed 
to 5 99 again. Judge Tamano told him to wait 
until after the examination of the last prisoner, No. 
6, Sawata. 

Sawata was arrested this ycar and was not 
subjected to any examination at the court at Fuku- 
shima. The of his preliminary examination 
by the Special Court was read. It was as follows :— 

Question.—Did you sign a convenant with Kuno 
and others with your blood at Mumei Kan in July 
or August of 1882? Answer.—Yes, I signed it on 
the 30th of August. 

Q.---What did it contain? A.—In our conversa- 
tion, we used to speak about our doctrines and that 
man’s mind is apt to change. On the 30th of 
August, when we were conversing t er as 
usual, the conversation turned u itical topics 
and we then remarked that man's mind is subject 
to caprice through avarice or personal volition, 
and t, therefore, it was necessary for us to 
pledge ourselves to uphold the principle to which 
we had vowed sect pemenyiseeiaat Liberalism. 
Thus, I pledged myseif to the convenant. The first 
article said that we should improve the bureau- 
cratic government which is the enemy of Liberalism 
and establish a liberal constitution; the second 
that we would sacrifice our lives and _pro- 


perty to attain our end if n , abandon 
the ties of itude and love, not suffer 
ourselves to be deterred by any reflection from 


the execution of our project; the third article was 
that we should not dissolve our combination till our 
object was accomplished, whatever dire difficulties 
we met with and however many years elapsed; the 
fourth article that we should act in union irrespective 
of the opinion of others; and the fifth that we will 
should put to death those who revealed the secret 
of our party. I think this took place on the 30th 
of August. I know nothing more. 
Q.—Where did this take place? A.—Where 
the office of the Fukushima Fiyu Shimbun stands. 
Q.—Is that the place called Mumei Kan? 
A.—Yes. ° 
Q.—Did you sign the covenant with your blé6od ? 
A.—Yes, I signed with my blood that I would not 
diate my allegiance, however dire the diffi- 
ties I might encounter. 
.—Was it in the evening or the day time that 
you signed? A.—It was about 7 p.m. 
Q.—Who were present on that occasion? A.— 
It was an exceedingly busy day with me, so | do 
not exactly remember all who were present ; but | 
am sure that Tamono, Hanaka, and Kono were 


We have conducted the above inquiry in accor- 
dance with Article 378 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure at the Special Court. 

S. Tauaxo, J 


M. Taxesara, : 
R. Araxi, Crerx. 
The prisoner, after ing that there was no 
t 4 in the voll gh, Be statement, pro- 
ceeded to say that, since the illustrious Soverei 
ised that a National Assembly shoald 
lounded in 1890, it was but the duty of every 
unit among his subjects to make due preparation 
for it and that the covenant was drawn up in order 
to spread Liberalism over all the continent of Asia. 
He alluded to the trouble between the Governor 
Mishima — the “or ros the hostility 
between his party (Liberal) and their opponents 
(Monarchical’ or ‘Mishima Party) who auaaked 
bodily the Liberals. The following of his 
preliminary examination was again — 
Question—Who penned the letters of the 
covenant? Answer—I penned the characters but 
did not make the draft. 

.—It appears to me that the covenant is 
different from an ordinary one, since it is signed 
in blood. A.—As rds that, { have nothing to 
say except what I know of it and under what 
impression I was when I wrote it. — 

.—So long as there is any inconsistency in 
‘your dcclaration, 1 am bound to investigate 
urther. Your soya is megtahgee co the 
others. I su , if you saw the original, you 
can speak exacily to the point. A—Certainly, I 
saw it at Mumei Kan. 

Q.—Kono deposed that he took the covenant 
from the drawer of the safe on two occasions on|y— 





when Aizawa and Hiroshima signed it. Kono 
kept the key. How could you then see it? A.—I 
saw it when the door of the safe was left open. 

Q.— Was there any other document with the 
covenant when you saw it? A.—Yes, there was. 

Q.—Kono said that he left a document stating 
that he had changed the words “overthrow the 
government” to “improve the government?” 
A.—Yes, that was the document I saw. 

Q.—When did that happen? A.—The rst of 
Sep:ember, just after the office of Mumei Kan 
was removed. 

Q.—You are sure that you saw two documents. 
A.—Yes, I am sure. 

Q.—Did you then observe the words “ uverthrow 
the government” changed to “ improve the govern- 
ment.” A.—No. 

Q.—But Kono said that he changed the words 
in question, so that he had two documents. If you 
have seen them, you must have secn the words 
“overthrow the government.” A.—The first 
document Kono wrote was wrapped in . The 
document I saw when the safe was left open was 
that which Kono wrote afterwards. 

Q.—What did the second document contain ? 
A.—I — know. es ae 

— mean that only saw a piece 
poet ht mean that I have forgotten its 
°O.-What do by saying that 

—_ mean by saying ¢ 
force the coateate shike I asked aoa ved 
only seen a piece of paper? A.—The document 
which I signed might have contained the words, 
“‘overthrow the ment.” But after I had 
signed it, Kono changed it, and left it together with 
the corrected document. 

Judge Tamano—lIs there no inaccuracy in the 


i just read? 

risoner—I will prove that the first article of 
the covenant did not contain the words “‘ overthrow 
the Government” People may think it strange 
that, whilst five men testify to having seen the said 
words in the covenant [ alone declare that they 
were not there. Our re intention was to 
improve an oppressive administration, so it was 
natural that we should “ improve the Government.” 
I am that the original is not produced in the 
Court ; ot ise I d have been able to prove 
which side is right. At the preliminary hearing 
I said that I saw a document vaca gata 4 
the covenant. But now I am convi that it 
was ee memorandum peti ig Aaa pelle 
saw it ] was exceedingly busy, only gian 
over it but did not rad it. Therefore I cannot 
tell exactly what it was. 

Q.—If what Kono said is correct, then you must 
have made a mistake in writing the covenant? 
A.—I believe that the original did not contain the 
words “ overthrow the government.” 

Judge Tamano then caused the report of the 
third preliminary trial to be read, which was to the 
effect that the covenant he origmally wrote con- 
aes the words “improve” instead of “‘ over- 
throw.” 

This prisoner’s trial was here concluded. 


Taurspay, 26TH JULY, 1883. 

Prisoner No.1, Hanakea, in his defence, spoke at 

great lengit as to the hostility existing between 

or Mishima and the people of Fukushima. 
Hanaka’s party came into collision with the Monar- 
chical Party, the latter being argenieed by official 
inspiration. The police rigid de with the latter to 
exterminate the Liberals who were subjected to 
every sort of injustice and harsh treatment. 
prisoner severely censured the selfish and arrogant 
conduct of Governor Mishima in terms calculated 
to kindle indignation in the heart of all truc men. 
He attributed the cause of the covenant tv the 
encroachments of the Mishima (or Monarchical) 

rty’. 

The Public Prosecutor twice demanded that the 
audience should be dispersed, on the ground that 
the prisoner’s speech was subversive of national 
erangene ys but cach time his objection was over- 
ru 


Prisoner No 2, Hiroshima, referred at great 
length to the arbitrary conduct of Governor Mi- 


The|and was beaten by the 





and demanded the dispersion of the audience on 
the sameground as before; but Judge and Assessors 
opposed the objection, and allowed the Prisoner to 
proceed with his statement. 

Prisoner No 3, Tamano, corroborated the evid- 
ence given by the two former prisoners. 

The Counsel for the defence then attacked the 
prosecution, pointing out that, as the case had an 
important bearing upon the abolition of exterri- 
toriality, the Court would do well to conduct the 
case with the utmost candor and openness. 


Tugsbay, 31st Jury. 


The Court opened at 8.30 a.m. and, in accordance 
with the request of Mr. Hoshi, Counsel for Hanaka, 
two witnesses, Sasaki and Kamada, who are at 
present imprisoned in the Kojibashi Jail were called. 

Judge Tamano commenced their examination by 
making the usual inquiry as to their age, profession, 


etc. 

Mr. Horida, one of the public prosecu 
suggested to Judge Tamano that the reading of 
the statements given by each prisoner should be 
dispensed with as the Counsel had only to prove a 
few facts and as the prisoners should be excluded 
from the Court during the examination of the wit- 
nesses. Accordingly, the prisoners were ordered 
to retire from the rt in conformity with Article 
345 of the Code of Criminal P ure. i 
the trial of Kamada, the witness Sasaki was 
nag oe ge Tell me all the partica 

u amano— me iculars 
about your having found the covenant and given 


it to Sasaki. 
Prisoner—On the and of December last year, 
I returned from Wakamatsu to Fukashima, and 
on visiting the Mumei Kan, found the walls 
broken in many places ting a most desolate 
aspect. I thought this very strange, and on 
entering the building, I was accosted by the wife 
iyo, who informed me that the night before 
a number of armed policemen had broken into the 
place and carried away Kono. I was surprised, 
and did not know what todo. Next morning, [ 
roceeded to the residence of Sasaki Usaburo and 
borrowed a sum of money from him, which I gave 
to the woman to enable her to quit the place. 
this I started for Wakamatsu, and when I reached, 
Kohama-mura, [ met with an acquintance of mine 
named Miwa. He told me that Hiroshima was 
staying at Nihowumatsu, whither I went at once to 
seehim. Hetold me that there were a number 
of important documents in the Mumei Kan, bat 
which, he said, were not in violation of the law. ! 
found the documents in asafe. I took them out, 
and, leaving them on a table, went tothe house of the 
owner of the building used by the Mumei Kan to 
arefund of the rent which Kono paid in advance. 
landlord refused to restore the money until the 
Had md os given to el restored to him. 
urning home disappoin to my t sur- 
prise, } found the documents scattered ves the 
table and a piece of paper marked with the word 
“covenant.” I concluded that this was the in 
portant document referred to by Kono, so | hid 
under the mat. Early next morning, | took it out 
and sent it to Sasaki by a man called Higuchi. 
Sasaki put the in a bottle. This is ail! 
know about the atfair. . 
we: —What words did the paper contain? A.— 
hen I was examined at the police station, | 
pretended to be ignorant of the existcnce of the 
covenant. One day in January when the snow fell 
heavily, I was ardes to stand amid the snow 
ice with a heavy 
club. I remonstrated with for this inhuman 
treatment. told me to sign an oath with 
my thumb, and then I should not be beaten. | 
refused to sign. Then they beat me again, and 
I signed. Fhey said that Tamura Kiyoun, & 
servant of the Mumei Kan, testified to having seen 
a covenant containing the words “ overthrow tl! 
Government.” 1 replied that I had lost it while 
guing from place to place on business. Then they 
questioned me as to whether Kono had procured @ 
supply of provisions and fireams and whether he had 
three hundred confederates ready to rise in arms 
against the Government. [I said the idea was en- 


shima, and declared, that he had entcred into the |tircly without foundation. Again, I ring greed 
¥ eo 


league with a view to defend his own 
assasination plotted by the Monarchical Party. 


Here again the Public Prosecutor interposed, ‘that the covenant was in possession of Sasaki. 


Google 


against | harsh treatment—beating and no supp 


Unable as | was to endure the pain, I conf whe 
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‘ce immediately went to the residence of Sasaki 
Pe cearched for it. But they could not find it. 
Accordingly, I was ordered to accompany them and 


is in searching it. This time, they en- 
aan on: ’ up every part of the 


ven coolies and du 
Keeeen of Sasaki’s house. But they could not find 
the covenant. 

O.—Why did you not tell that you were sub- 
‘ected to harsh treatment on the occasion of the 
preliminary hearing? A.—Because there was no 
necessity for telling it. — 

a many copies of the covenant were 
there? A.—About twenty, and there was a docu- 
ment accompanying them. | 

This concluded the examization of Kamada. 

Sasaki was next brought up. ; 

Judge Tamano— Have you received a copy of 
the covenant from Kamada? A.—I received it 
from Kamada and put it in a bottle which I buried 
under a willow tree. Later on, when certain 
rumors got abroad, I dug it up and, after cutting 
it into pieces, threw it into the river. 

Q.—Do you remember to contents? A.—I do 
not reineraber them. . ; 

Q.—On what kind of paper was it written? 
A.—lIt was written on a paper commonly known as 
iwaks. 
Q.—Was it only one or many sheets? A.— 
About twenty, and there was a document inserted 
between them. . : ; 

Q.—What did the document in question contain? 
A.—I did not read it, so 1 have no idea of what it 
contained. But it was something like the correc- 
tion of an original. 

This concluded the examination of Sasaki. 

The Counsel for the defence observed that, as 
the facts of the case had now been throughly gone 
into, they would, at the next sitting, enter upon the 


=? ment. 


rose at 11.30 a.m. 
“FAREWELL TO SIR HARRY S. 
PARKES.” 





Under the above heading a public meeting has 
been convened. At first it was proposed to hold 
it in the Chamber of Commerce Resend: later, in 
deference to the public convenience, the venue 
was changed to the Y. U. Club. Accordingly, on 
Monday afternoon the leading representatives of 
the commercial and social community met at four 
o'dock in the Club Dining-room to discuss what 
measures should be taken to offer a suitable vale- 
cighte to the eles elon for more en 
eighteen years represent is country at the 
Court of the Mikado, and now, on Well 
promotion, is about to leave Japan, to the great 

of all those who have known him. About 
fi 2 ceoteman in all were t. 
the | of Mr. WHITTALL, seconded by 
Mr. Kirnwoop, Mr. A. J. Wilkin was unanimously 
voted to the Chair. At the request of Mr. Wilkin, 
Mr. Kirkwood consented to act as Secretary. 

Before proceeding to the business of the meeting, 

the Cuatnman asked whether it was the wish of 
Present that the matter discussed should be 

a he in the public press. 
- r. J. H. Brooxg stated briefly that this was a 
public meeting,” convened by advertisement : 
tt would be peculiar in the circumstances to 
excludereporters: that there could be no doubt that 
the public not present would expect to learn the 
results of whatever discussion might take place; 
and, finally, that the representatives of the press 
would, doubtless, furnish fair reports.—(Applause.) 

Mr. Witkin explained that the question had 
been mooted to him, and then proceeded to state 
the object of the meeting. He alluded in appro- 

te terms to the excellent qualities of Sir H. 
arkes, to his eighteen years of service in this 
country, his intelligence and untiring zeal. Even 
en otherwise unrepresented, members of other 
Nationalities found their interests safe in his 
ands ; and those seated on the opposite side of the 
diplomatic Board to himself have had occasion to 
acknowledge his integrity and anxiety for their wel- 
fare. for members of the commercial com- 
Munity, they had ever found in him readiness to 
‘sten to complaints, to endeavor to redress griev- 
ances, and to represent their interests. ‘They were 
grieved that he was leaving before the adjustment 


Go 


of the question of treaty revision. Concerning the 
object of the present gathering, it was a q iestion 
how to arrange the manner, most congenialiy to Sir 
Harry Parkes himself, of bidding him farewell. 
He was leaving on promotion, but the sorrow 
of the community at his foss and that of his 
family circle would be none the less felt. The 
speaker recommended the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, large enough to include all classes of 
the community and all nationalities, to decide and 
provide what form the public farewell should take, 
consulting the inclinations of the Minister, who is 
now in Hakodate, but is expected to rcturn to 
Yokohama about the 12th of August, and to leave 
for his new post on the 22nd of she same month. 

Mr. Brooke asked whether there was any list 
of the gentlemen present at the preliminary meet- 
ing, and the Committee of management then 
sprouted: It would save trouble if what had 
already been arrived at were now announced. 

Mr. Witkin remarked that he might, briefly, 
state that about thirty persons had been present at 
the preliminary mer! and that the general senti- 
ment was in favour of a garden party. Sir H. 
Parkes had deprecated any expensive entertain- 
ment being provided in his honor. He particularly 
desired that it should not take the form of a ban- 
quet, which had been proposed by some. The 
question of subscriptions was discussed ; and some 
were in favor of the presentation of a testimonial 
as well as giving an entertainment. 

Mr. Brooks asked for the names of the gentle- 
men who had been acting as a Committee until 
this time, and was informed that they were seven 
in number, namely, the Chairman himself (Mr. 
Wilkin), and Messrs. Gay, Evers, Fraser, Mollison, 
Walter, and Kirkwood. 

Mr. Brooke remarked that the executive 
machinery of a Committee for the present purpose 
demanded to be represented by all intcrest« and 
nationalities. A Committee of fifteen would, he 
thought, meet the case. More would be unwieldy: 
fewer unrepresentative. He would proecse: “That 
the present provisional Committee be asked to act, 
with power to add to their number so as to make 
the full Committee consist of fifteen members.” 

Mr. Macponatp p » as an amendment, 
“ that the i business of the meeting be pro- 
ceeded with.” 

This was seconded by Mr. MircHece. 


Mr. Brooks explained that the business of 
the meeting was the “election of a Committee and 
deciding upon the necessary arrangements.” 
However, it did not matter whether the nomination 
of the Committee came now or after. 

It seemed to be understood that the general 
business of the form that the proposed entertain- 
ment should take should be proceeded with, and 
Mr. Brooke's proposition was held in abeyance. 

Mr. Tuomas suggested that the minutes of the 
previous meeting should be read; some conver- 
sational discussion ensued. 

The CHatrMAN appeared unwilling to read the 
minutes of a meeting which was “informal.” He 
stated, however, that a ees made by Mr. Dodds, 
and seconded by Mr. Thomas, had been generall 
approved. It was to the effect that the farewell 
should take the form of an entertainment in the 
Bluff Gardens and the pre~entation of a testimonial. 
It had also been decided to wait on Sir Harry 
Parkes and discover his wishes in the matter 
(which had been done). The  aadlgcistens Com- 
mittee, as above mentioned, had elected ; and 
the limit of individual subscription had been fixed 
at $5. 

The Rev. E. C. Inwise, coming to the question 
before the meeting, pro »and was seconded by 
Mr. Bartow, “ That the farewell take the form of 
an evening entertainment and a testimonial.” 

After a long and desultory conversation as to 
evenipg and afternoon, an amendment, 
by Mr. Kinxwoop and seconded by Mr. Assorrt, 
was approved to the effect, ‘“‘ That an entertain- 
ment be given in the Bluff Gardens, the time to be 
left to the Committee, who will decide upon the 
hour after consultation with Sir H. Parkes.” 

The question of the testimonial was next dis- 
cussed; and it was finally settled that this matter 
should be kept apart from the entertainment : that 
the subscription shouid be unlimited, and open for 
six months to friends in Great Britain on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in America. 

Then what was the real “ business of the meet- 
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ing * was gone into and satisfactorily adjusted. In 
finc a farewell entertainment is to be offered to H.E. 
Sir Harry Parkes in the Bluff Gardens previous 
to his departure, when an address will be presented 
tohim. Subscription to the party is $2; and the 
arrangements, as well as the privilege of inviting 
guests, is to be Iecft to the Committee, who certainly 
may be trusted to do their work efficiently even in 
the normal condition of the seven gentlemen 
informally appointed. Mr. Brooke's original pro- 
position, that the provisional Committee should 
continue to act, with power to add to their 
number, was put to the mone and carricd, with 
the alteration (made by Mr. Brooke himself) that 
the full Committee shall be twenty-one. Thus, there 
are fourteen members to be selected; and there 
can be no question that, weather permitting, the 
arrangements well be alike agrecable to the foreign 
community of Yokohama and the distinguished 
and honored diplomatist to whom they will then bid 
farewell. 








‘THE DETAILED FINANCIAL 


ESTIMATES FOR 1882-83. 
ee eeeneny Weer een 

Our readers an requested to make the following 
corrections and additions in the translation of the Financial 
Estimates published in our issuc of July 7th :— 

P. 229.—Uader the heading, “ Manufactures under the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department,”’ for Mengame 
read Mombet su. 

P. 230.—Uader the heading, “ Mining under the Public 
Works Department,’’ for Kasaka read Kosaks. 

Under the heading “‘ Minting under Finance Depart- 
ment,” for and carbolic acid read, Seda and Carbonic 
acid. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Expenditure for Fu and Ken” 
expunge the words as enacted by Notifications Nos. 48 
and 50. 

In the heading ‘‘Kuchi Penitentiary,” for Kuchi read 
Sorachi. 

Under the first heading “ Miscellaneous Expenses,”’ 
read :—The increase under this item is due to the fact that 
an increase has taken place in the expenses connected with 
decorations, m-dals, and ether grants, in accordance with 
Notification No. 1 of this year. 

B:fore the second heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous Expenses,” 
insert the following :— 

Expenses of Public Works under Public Works Depart. 
ment.—In consezuence of discontinuing various works. 

Expense of constructing gaol in Hokkaido. Jn gon- 
sequence of the completion of the work. - 

Expenses for poriodica! erection of Shrines in Ise.—In 
consequence of the diminution of the works. 

Cost of Issue of New Paper Money.—In consequence of 
the diminution of the quantity issued. 

, After the above heading, “ Miscellancous Expenses” 
Insert the following :— 

Capital for Maintaining Industries and for Tem ovary 
Advances.—In consequeace of an increate in the item 
“ Redemption of Paper Money," and of the non-requiree 
ment of the fund for ship-building materials under the 
Navy Department. 

Adding the twe vemaining items te the twenty above 
enumerated, and deducting the tota! thus obtained from 
the total increase, the net estimated increase of expendi- 
ture for the present fiscal year is found to be yen 8,791,937. 
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Customs’ duties... ws ase 2,600,330 
y 
Export duties... 1,073,387 
Import duties... ae 1,477,298 
Income from various 
sources 49,645 
Land tax int wee tee ase $3,029,745 
Tax on Wet Fields ... 30,768,891 
Tax on Dry Fields ... 7,031,224 
Tax on Dwelling 
lone and ground 
in rural districts 2,605,8 
Tax on Forests, oe 
Woods, Fields, pas- 
tures, etc. .., ee 602,759 
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nn eth tenes 
Taxon dwelling houses Railways under Public Works Depart- | Bonds 239,659 
urban [Districts 737,195 mene... one .. 1,260,033; Interest on Capitalized 
Tax on Salt farms... 50,893 Tokiyo- Yokohama line 352,173 * Pension Bonds 11,493,707 
Tax oa Springs, cold Kobs-Oi-u line 734, 100 Interest on Pensions to 
and thermal. 1,322 ,  Nagahama-Tsuruga pi riests of Shrines 
Tax on Swainps 1,453 line... 23,760 | Tempics , 14,078 
Lae Tisle deeds for r Teler-aphs under Public Works De- Taleo on Bonds for 
Aan 7,972 pParement 39.144: industrial purposes.. 68s, 
Arrears of taxes ae Iran Woks under Public Wo: ks De- 4 Interest on Uaaks for =e 
Mining tax 15,378 | partinent ; : 8,251 suppression of the 
Tax on p-oducts of Hokkaido 864,193 | Nagasaki 7,100 | South Western re- 
Taxon Sate... ‘i -. 16,781,035 | Hinge ... 1,151 | bellion 750,000 
Licence fees eS ” $06, 270 | Mines in the prefecture of Hiroshima. 18,622 | Sundry Expenses in connection with 
‘Taxon Sake forconsump- ———} the Domestic Debt... : 
tion of brewers 300,000 Total of Industrial profits “ia 3,912,415 | Interest on Foreign Debt Ne . 
Tax on Sake for gene- Appropriation for reduciion of debt... 1,391,687 | Sundry Expenses on Foreign Debt ... 
tal consumption 15,605,365 Micell , te 
Tax on Koji ee aes Gg00,e Total of interest and sundry ex- 
‘Tax on Tobacco... sity aa 974,199} Income from forests oe oe 232,767 penses on National Debt 
Licence fees ... 474,199 Sale of forests 228,492 Civil list and Appanages of the Im- 
Stamps 500,000 Rent of forests . 4275 perial family 
Ruled paper for legal documents .. 886,336 | Rent of Government properties 70,30! | Gratuities attatched to the Order of 
Ruled pa 57,729 Rent ot nd 43,999 erit ... <5 
Stamps for the same. 819,218 Rent of houses 22,514 Annuities to Civil offi- 
Paper with _stamps Rent of articles . 3,878 cers . 2,413 
affixed 9389 Rent of Government ground in un Annuities to Military 
Postal duties vs ase -'22§0,000] Treaty ports ... - 79368 officers. fe 139,235 
Sia % 21,150,680 Total ot miscellaneous Incomes _. 382,436 anni ies to Police ... 6,689 
x-rents =... 5,500 . ili Pensions See “ts Lats 
Rees charges tee remit- Total of Ordinary Revenue 731943258 PATE Appropriation... 58,139 
eon —— Naval Pensions wet 1,100 ° 
Raled pap eared for Judicial P anes 121,642 EXTRAORDINARY REVENUE. Police Pensions vs 11,123 
apers for Complaints : _ tef for su 
Papers for Petiitons... 18,578 eps ymcnt OF varus reans: Soldiers’ Widows 
Pa for Correspon ag yment of various advances 383,076 and O 67,239 
dade 19,064 betes inel relief of Pensions to nc and Temples... 
Lawyer's licences. as 11,500 aa apr 164,027 Hereditary Pensions to » the isokn of 
Tax on Shipping - ae, ae 336,131 Advance for industrial Okinawa ; we 6 
Steamers soi gPrposes EST 248 
Sailing vessels of fo- Adc ‘ys vances. as 48,65 Total of Pensions, eee and 
reign form of con- bok rattan ae phar al Annuities... wae 
struction... ‘: 6, 674 ee with Foreign ‘se aie 
Fishing. Ress bad 34575 Repayment of loans made to Imperial Expenpiture of rag Counciz or Starz, 
River Goan 91,753 rinces and former Han 82,371 Ministers, Sewats anwp Sreciar 
Tae on. Vehicles sans 441,549 Loans to tmpecial BuRgaux :— 
inrikishas... ~ 224,509 /. Princes a 139 Council of State eee sis 
hae Carts ” 3,520 Loans to former Han... 82,232 Salaries , 209,732 
Carriages. ; 5.405 Repayment of loans in pererenaes to Allowances... 49,300 
Wore ia sob sin ric production ‘s Gi 31,862; Olfice Expenses... 29,000 
Tax on Companics vee wee 279544 tof —— |, Repairs - 6,000 
National ‘cs 239,490 Total of various repayments 499,300 | Sanyi-in ... sae saw 
Rice Exchanges ‘ 69,026 ; Sundry Incomes :— Salaries 153,014 
Dues payable by etn Sales of Government Property - 696,869 | Allowances 11,476 
bers oi the same... 166,545 Sale of ground 113,109 Oifice Expenses 7.310 
Stock Exchange 38,072 Sale of houses 4,506 Board of Financial Auditors ... ae 
Dees payable by wien Sale of articles 579254 Salaries es se 68,goo0 
bers of the sgme : 766,411 Miscellaneous Incomes ee sed 468,632} Allowances. ... 20,000 
Shasing Uisences re eas 90,618 Fines and attachments 273,523 Office Expenses 8,700 
Shooting for pleasure 6,550 Exemption from con- Statistical Board ig on = 
Chastin as a calling 84,008 scription 6 113,670 Salaries 6 bee 26,920 
Cattle dealers’ licence” . 88,939 Various Incomes.. 81,439 onthe gO 3s90 
S 686:39 ———} | Office 3:7 
“Domes aa medicines 86 495 5! Total of Sundry Incomes... «+ 1,165,501 | Board for PAE Compan History ... 
tamps 000 Total of Extraordinary Revenue ... 1,662,801 pale sa 30,660 
— owances 6 wee 5 
Taxon Veights and Me Meusures 665 33°9| Grand total of Revenue 75,606,059| Office Expenses... 1,000 
Masn ... ; EERE 
‘Balances. 1504 ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. ee. for the ae 
Copy-right fees 3,691 | Domestic Debt seus seas al, a i 
apa dso to foreign countries Old Debt 219,364 oe carlos Dararrsext 7 18 
and similar permits .. si 4,486; New Debt... 100,000 Kia. co: 112,11 
owances... Aa 27,144 
———| Bonds for Exchang ge Office E3 6.548 
Total taxes 70,256,720| | with Kinsetsu 99.750 fas COC 
. Voluntary capitalized epairs ae »S 
Industrial profits :— Pension Bonds. 3,266,075 Officers Abroad soe 
Mint under Finance Department. ve 397,811| Capitalized Pension Students * haa 
Shipbuilding under Naval Department 35,000 onds 2 1,000,000 . Hous DerarrMent : _ 
Coal mines under Naval Department. 4:051| Pensions to cx-priests Private Secretariat, Salaries 
Industries under Agricultural and of Shrines and Tem- Police Bureau Salaries... 
Commercial Department. ... sy 26,584 ples 20,000 ‘ Geographical purcen cae 2, se 
Senju Woollen Factory. 2,500 Bands for Public works 316,800 Salaries — 24,162 
Aichi Spinning Esta- Foreign Debt... o mt 430,416} Allowances : 1,200 
biishment .. 6,084 Withdrawal of Paper money 3,340,000} 9 Surveying Expenses ... 33,000 
Mines under Public Works ee ———| Astronomical Survey- 
ment ... ¥s 222,319' To:al Redemption, National Debt ... 8,702,405 ing Expenses es 16,985 
Sado Niine__... si " 51,016 Inteze-t on Domestic debt __... -» 13,961,365 Census Burcau Salaries | 
Ikuno Mine ... ii 34,607 Taierest on New debdt.. 432,803 Bureau for Temples and Shrines 
Ami Mine sig 6,523 lniere-t on Bonds for Salaries ee 
Innai Mine ... A: 39,673 exchange with Kin- Civil Engineering Bureau 
Miike Mine ... ns 35.200 satse 345,639 Salaries hes 33,421 
Ko-vaka Mine... —... 42,300 Interest on voluntarily Atlowances - ... 9,985 
15,000 Capitalized Pension Sanitary Bureau “ss she 
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; 44,640 Office Expeners 3,661 
satlgnances ; 10,700 rita ‘- ste 598 
Office Epo 4,900 Garrison Inspection. 26,422 
Repairs oe 9,660 Bureau of the mperiel: Guard se 90,173 
Encouragement of Salaries 16,912 
Sanitary Measures.. 6,000 Sundries - 25,053 
Sanitary Bureau 2,566 Office Expenses 12,371 
Tokiyo acai! Ais 15,000 Accoutrements 183 
Osaka - 14,300 Uniforms 17,282 
Yokohama 18,000 Reviews 10,000 
Vaccination ... vis 3,800 Magazines 3212 
Herbal Garden ‘a 5,000 Imperial Escort 1,580 
Press Bureau Salaries... , es aroc : eae peg fa Guia 3,780 ee 
> Bureau ... ies duis 7» nfantry of the apes 
eee. ‘ve 27,813 Salaries “sa 134,906 
Allowances... « 56,875 Allowances 9,631 
Office Expenses... 87,966 Provisions 140,122 
Repairs $2300 Camp Equipage 22,313 
Bureau for the ‘transaction of Miscel- Cavalry of the Imperial ‘Guard i 33,955 
laneous Business Salaries - 155340] Salaries - - 8,213 
Examination Bureau = 22,100) Allowances 1,952 
Prisons’ Bureau Salaries rr 2 17,700} Provisions... 8,172 
Central Sanitary Board a oes 5,840; Camp Equipage 2,203 
Salaries iar 0 Xe 3,840 Horses 15,415 
Sundries oe eas 2,000 Artillery of the Imperial ‘Guard . 59,669 
Shrines and Temples ... ‘ 30,000 aries 18,703 
P oth mire -atelasieig 4,085 
— rg diture ome bec cade rovisions... 3 
pen Ses . 639,225 at Equipage ites 
inance Department sis “3 oss 207,673 
Fanos at 109,088 Sa _ bers of the Imperial Guard fii 21,497 
Allowances... 36,421 laries 9,100 
Office Expenses 45-408 Allowances 824 
Repairs 14:756 Provisions... 8,564 
Travel abroad 2,000 Camp Equipage 1,799 
National Debt Bureau... ie 86,177] Horses 1,210 
Salaries... - 70,239 Commissariat of the Imperial Guard :— 
Allowances . 6,175 Salaries ee 2,838 
Office Ex Gas 30203 Sundries sie 1,050 
Printing Public Loan ame mp Equipage 337 
bonds st “ws Pers — o. bier 952 a 
Osaka Branch ase PP | 1 itary allege as ‘aie 2 
Accountant General’s Bureau das 21,062! Salaries 53.964 
Salaries eas a 46,018 Allowances 344 
Allowances 8,262 ass-rooms ... 27,083 
Office Expenscs ; 5,826 Students Abroad 24-464 
Conveyance of coin . 364,792 Provisions... 701 
Osaka aie ~ 21,002 Camp Equipage 600 
Salaries - 8,267 Uniforms we a 
Expenses... se 997 Review 
Ofkce Expenses... 1,920 Office “for the control of the sailieary 
i ui ge 300 divisions in Garrison . 1,393,824 
Conveyance of coins... 9.578 Salaries 273,298 
Record Bureau ... : ee 38,040 pales es oe 
. 32,700 e [Expenses 105,394 
fbi a oo 4.728 Sheik < ae 
Expenses ese 12 am uipage il, 
Auditor-General’s sober es pe 54437 pate a 2 - 394,911 
Salaries is 50,199 Review of reserves ... 153,105 
on ae 3,184 Marches out ... ee 
Office Ppenses 1,0 Cam ulpage r) 
Banking Boren si 372535} Prison i = a 22,811 
Salaries PA 26,225 Magazines 26,640 
Allowances ... 8,020 Hospitals 44,080 
Office Expenses 3220 Sundries 17,805 
Infantry ae - 2,705,018 
Total — Sapoaners sol Eimance De- Salaries 1,127,608 
cag 669,829} Allowances 25 986 
War De a Department ‘ie 2,117,343] Provisions 1,251,900 
oe ae 203,680 Camp Equipage 222,132 
Allocances wee tee 129,406 Cavalry of the 1st division se aes 61,139 
Office Expenses a 28,516 Salaries eG 13,939 
Students Abroad... 17.992 Allowances 3,798 
Students at Home... 1,735 Provisions... 13,132 
Provisions ... ... 52,179 cane | Equipage 3,643 
Ammunition ... 516,850 ae 26,627 
Gunpowder ... 211,774 Artillery. ei . 362,273 
Various ae, use 54,633 Salaries 128,733 
Uniforms, 890,067 Allowances 29,704 
risons oe is 10,511 Provisions... 101, 
General Staff Office iets 382,588} Camp Equipage 27, 
Salaries we! cast 119,869 Horses 74 
Allowances... ais 35,5g0 Sappers ; ‘ 137,693 
Office Ex 29,198 Sian. 61,384 
Foreign ravel 42,640 Allowances 7124 
Students Abroad 9,507 Provisions... 49, 
Uniforms ~ 1,233 Camp Equipage 10,372 
Surveyin 65,000 Horses 9,205 
Teegey College 50,280 Contiaissaviat wee 160,334 
sor General 29,301 Salaries 42,572 
era's Office ss 78,641] Allowances 13,194 
315557 Provisions _ ... 34:335 
Nocwrce 16,403 Camp Equipage 13,018 
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Hor 58,573 
‘Toyama 1a Military ‘School eee 63,676 
Salaries * 295352 
Allowances... 23+375 
Office Expenses 4,195 
Students 3,078 
Eas isions—_.... Lt 
mp Equipage 
Uniforme avs 3,177 
Review 3,500 
Kiodudan wes ae 108,770 
Salaries 23,844 
Atiowances.... 33,928 
Ome een mai 
am ui 
Uniforms — 14,836 
Nagar saz 
azines 
Surciries 1,567 
Kiododan Infantry 5ai,.- hes 61,195 
Salaries ae 30,162 
Allowances 2,149 
A hitaae shad are res 
am ul 9534 
Kiododa n Cavalry . i 21,435 
Salaries és 4,512 
Allowances 3,547 
PSatogr pe set 14338 
am ui 1,012 
Hor: : a, Ses 12,426 
Kiododan in Artillery ae 30,670 
aia 3 
a ees 2,041 
Provisions... errs 
Cam uipage 2, 
Horses ne, 15,318 
Kiododan Sappers ose 10,972 
aries e §,100 
Allowances $75 
Provisions ‘ 1,886 
Camp Equipage 1,629 
Horses 1,782 
Band of Kiododan sal 16,033 
Salaries eee wake 
Allowances 1, 
Corn Bes : 6,851 
mp 1,062 
Medica Sta Rona Quarters a 35,648 
Salaries 21,461 
Allowances 5,738 
Office Ex 4461 
Students 1,200 
Invalids 2,496 
Uniforms 292 
Lek Oo 0 Military Hospital - 78,290 
25, 
icear a 21,624 
Office Ex 5-422 
Invalids 19,404 
Provisions 1,559 
Camp Equipage 1,058 
niforms 3.675 
gat Head Quarters gs cae 86,133 
sae 19,277 
Alowanes ; 18,042 
ce a aa 5.771 
Repairs 32,227 
Ammunition .. 17,927 
Gunpowder ... 12,036 
Unifor orms _—... 843 
Sappers’ Head Quarters +» wee «1,009, 169 
rebate ser 
owances ... 34 
Office Expenses 25,442 
Repairs 859,218 
Ammunition .. 20,700 
Uniforms 1,481 
Remount Bureau ae 136,003 
laries 3 57 
Allowances wise 
Office Expenses 2,857 
Students 1,433 
Provisions... 307 
Camp Equipage 90 
Uniforme __..., 1,816 
Horses 100,897 
Veterinary Stable aa 20,710 
Salaries s 6 073 : 
Allowances 4904 
Office Expensss 1,687 
Uniforms §12 
Gendarmeric TSH 
i ; ‘ 27H 194 
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Salaries 90,035 Repairs ey 4,000 
Allowances ... 123,631 Cattle-breedinz 46,365 
Office Expenses 37,999 | Supplementary 10,444 
Uniforms 23333 
aah ga 3:5¢0 bien aad < Agricultural 
rison... 300 an mmercial Department 993,297 
Relief ... 60 Public Works Department - 182,737 
pe cunanes er 406 ; pees om ee 125,263 
on roops se 779834 owances.. 33011 
Repairs... 7,190 : Orifice Expenses 17,035 
bio ty te or Saat ie 3,648 
n c 1,7 ! Invalid Home ee ,680 
Unitorms bet 8,963 Imperial Engineering College : 94,717 
aie Reclamation ... 2,287 Salaries ae oe 46,860 
rison... 300 Allowances 9,367 
Class-rooms ... 14,558 
Total Expenditure War Department. 10,105,872 irae bs as 
Agricultural and Commercial Depart- Railway Bureau... soe »840 
then 220,073} Sala Se 4,980 : 
ag. Gas * de” mana odes ri _ 1980 - 
Salaries 96,954 Allowances... 1,437 
Allowances... 50,383 Office Expenses 1,023 
Ottice Expenses $3590 Repairs ag ae 400 
ee “a 18,950 Light se Department ~ 183,000 
nuities si a 2v0 aries bia via 47,200 
Bureau for Agriculture... 9... 0... 102,661} Allowances 11,400 
Salaries te seo 25,118 Office Expenses 5,830 
Allowances 11,990 Repairs ah a 3300 
Office Expenses 19,190 Construction of Lights 4l, 
Repairs ee 2,036 Maintenance of Lights 
' Agricultural Experi- and buoys 27,310 
- hepa ies ‘isc 13,82 H Meiji Maru 46,000 
ing ora _ 5973 cama 
Bureau for Commerce ... See 69 diss 23,301 
Salaries aes 20,769 TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
Allowances 1,593 JOURNALS. 
earn Expenses 3,879 oa 
Ww... ove oes 1§0 
Bureau for Manufacture a ee 25,049| ON THE DIRECT EXPORT OF JAPANESE 
ies st 16,877 TEAS. 
Allowances 6,554 eae ieeheeee 
Office 1,618 (Translated from the Bukka Shintpo.) 
Forestry Bureau w+ ase 180,160 eee po. 
Fru eee. 9 Some time since we expounded our views on the 
Office Expenses 1 5. necessity of improving tea, which occupies the most 
Repairs... 1,2 prominent position among our exports, and, calling 
Preservation .. 54397 the attention of manufacturers to this point, urged 
Shipping Boreas Riniscie 35.574 | ‘hat Prompt amendment can only be attended with 
el ris - 28,701 profitable results. Our readers may be aware 
Allowances. ... 4,881 that our foreign trade in tea continues to decline, 
Office Expenses ves and that we are likely to lose the advantages of 
Repairs amelioration unless we institute immediate 
saps ” 14,770 33276 | cciorm. Some of our manufacturers may have 
Allowances 8,753 desired to adopt remedial measures for the 
Office Expenses 7,696 express purpose of restoring the reputation of the 
Pei ack Rance 0057 61 | *aPle as well as reviving trade, but none of them 
Salen v5 y * 31,660 5579" | have given effect.to their intentions. Mr. Matsu- 
Allowances 9,080 yama, of the port of Kakedsuka, in the province 
Office Expenses yy of To:omi, regretting the indifference of the tea 
i as Phceteeee Nees producers, has sugyested the direct export of 
Exoeauients sae a 2,500 the staple and determined to put his scheme into 
Komaba Agricultural School... —... 60,304 | practical operation. He writes to us to elicit an 
Salaries eau 24,516 expression of public opinion. His letter runs as 
pressi P P 
oS ‘se ts follows :—“ The downward tendency of the price of 
pane a 2 aoe teas for some time past appears to have induced 
ay ee the provincial, as well as the Yokohama, wholesale 
Students ee 11364 P 
Tokiyo Mercantile Marine Sc ve 15,090 | merchants to dispose of their goods at any price, 
Salaries ve 495° apprehension being entertained of further deprecia- 
ripen a sis tion. It seems that they are unwilling to exert 
Repairs a ; 400 themselves in the work of amelioration. This is 
Students... eer 7,008 Z regrettable. Moreover, they are utterly ignorant of 
Tokiyo Dencrological -- »000 | the actual cause of the depreciation in the value of 
peer a oe es tea this year, and merely raise vague complaints. 
Chans-roonts “- 31301 We hear provincial merchants say to each other : 
Students S3ee iat ‘Our teas this ycar find no customers and we 
Emigration eco ire suppose that the trade ought to to be abandoncd.’ 
Protection of Forests .. aes “1 It is plain that producers have fallen into a 
eins as oe ets deplorable apathy. What do our tea dealers think 
Office Expenses 4,119 of the present time? Is it not true that some years 
Plantation... +. 3024 have elapsed since the opening of the path of 
Cattle-farm at Shimosa ee 74244 | foreign commerce, and that now is the time to adopt 
Salari G23! a 
aNsaanoes fe 3,00y measures for the increase of our export business ? 
Office Fxpenses 1,935 It is for this reason that some of our wealthy mer- 
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eee, 
chants have opened shops in foreign countries, or 
embarked in other mercantile Operations, thus 
working toward the extension of our trade; 
while the Commercial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment affords, both directly and indirectly, 
ample encouragement to trade and husbandry. 
All these methods have had their origin in a 
desire to increase our national productions and 
forcign commerce. Many of our compatriots 
have devoted their energies to devising schemes 
for the growth of our national wealth and power. 
But, unless our productions increase and our com- 
merce prospers, how can we succeed in enriching 
the Empire and augmenting its prestige? The 
best course for our merchants to pursue is to 
export thcir teas directly, so as to gain themselves 
their legitimate profits. The shortest way to this 
end Jies in merchants taking frequent excursions 
abroad. We have always wished that we could 
make such a tour; but regret that we have not 
been able to be so. However, we cannot bear 
to think of the decline of our tea trade. Teas 
are regarded as merely secondary among our 
exports, but they realize considerable returns. 
Hence recent the extraordinary fall in their value 
must be looked upon as a source of great mis- 
fortune to the Empire. When we look at the 
condition of the market in America, and the 
settlentents of tea made chere, we find that the 
depreciation ts due to the promulgation by the 
American Government of an enactment forbidding 
the import of adulterated material from China and 
Japan. This could not fail to produce a perni- 
cious effect upon our commerce. The mercantile 
community of America appears to have no defi- 
nite idea as to what sorts and qualities of teas are 


‘prohibited. It hesitates to buy beyond what is 


necessary for immediate use. It first supposed 
that there was a deficiency in the amount of teas 
imported this year from Japan and China, but 
has since become convinced that, in view of 
actual sales, there may still remain a surplus 
These circumstances have tended to depreciate 
the value of the leaf. <A glance at the con- 
dition of local foreign establishments shows that 
the heavy losses they have sustained since last 
year and the enforcement of the new regula- 
tions in America, have deterred them from 
making large purchases, and induced them to 
buy only fine qualities at the lowest possible 
rates. On the other hand, our own provincial 
dealers, recollecting the losses incurred during 
the past two or three years, have endeavored to 
sell their goods as fast as possible. All this has 
contributed in a great measure to the depreciation 
in the value of teas. Those who are at present 
engaged in the trade are mostly regarded as fools 
or idiots. Is not such an anomaly cause for lamen- 
tation? For our part we have resolved to buy only 
medium qualities of tea and export them direct to 
America. \Ve commenced purchasing on the 25th 
ultimo. What do our fellow dealers think of this 
year’s crop? We suppose that the average yield 
throughout the empire will exceed sixty or seventy 
per cent., while there will be a considerable decrease 
in the out-turn of the second crop. ‘There is n0 
reason why we should regard the whole production 
as exceeding the proper amount for supply. 
Indeed, we need entertain no apprehension in this 
respect; and our statement is justified by the fact 
that our teas arc adapted to the taste of Ameri: 
cans, our chicf customers. Of late, however, the 
exportation of coloured teas has interfered with 
the demand; but should measures be adopted 
to prevent fraud, and maintain the normal 
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excellence of our staple, it will not be very | 
dificult to restore its old reputation. In fact, 
we might augment our trade to an extent 
which would put both China and India out of com. 
petition. How pleased we should feel then! Our 
provincial merchants, when bringing their goods to 
Yokohama, are astonished at hearing about the 
declineof the American market and finding difficulty 
in disposing of their consignments. They cannot 
escape the imputation of thoughtlessness, and arc 
actually lacking in true mercantile qualities. 
Therefore we propose to export, in combination 
with associates, half the stock of teas now 
in Yokohama, direct to the United States. We 
suppose that: the present stock is somewhere 
about 1,500,000 cattics, the half is 750,000 catties, 
worth about yeu 200,000. Itis our earnest desire 
to export these 750,000 catties at once, but being 
unable to do so with our limited resources, we 
request other merchants to assist us. Failing them 
we will petition the Government to purchase half’ 
the stocks in Yokohama or to advance money on | 
their hypothecation. We believe that the Govern- | 
ment will not demur to assist such a scheme of direct 
export, inasmuch as trade in exports like tea cannot 
be profitable unless it is conducted by people who 
are possessed of considerable experience and are 
familiar with the sentiments andcustoms of the coun- 
trieswhich they supply. In order to acquire a know- | 
ledge of these specialities, which alone can ensure | 
ability in a merchant, it is necessary that the trader 
on his part should be willing to encounter hardship. 
Those who entertain undue apprehension as to the 
difficulty of the sale of their goods, or brood over 
previous losses, or ignore the necessity of direct 
export, must be regarded as stupid sluggards. We 
are merely uninfluential men, yet we have resolved 
to purchase largely Japanese medium teas, hoping 
thereby to accomplish some good. We trust that 
our fellow dealers in the Empire, sympa- 
thizing with our motives, will not hesitate to 
follow our example. Business requires prompti- 
tude; and specially is this the case in the present 
instance. Accordingly, we shall arrange to proceed 
to America with any associates as early as possible. 
If we find that the tea we take with us finds no 
customers, we shall endeavour to investigate the 
causes, and take swift steps to export what will best 
suit the American taste. Care in the improvement 
of the staple will scarcely fail to restore its former 
reputation. Indifference to remedial measures may 
be looked upon as neglect of the gifts of Heaven.” 
We do not altogether agree with the above state- 
ment. It is worthy of notice, however, that Mr. 
Matsuyama, the author, appears to hold far higher 
views than other tea-merchants, who are notorious 
for procrastination and sclfishness. For ourselves 
we are convinced that the plan of diccct export will 
encounter many difficulties, and cannot be accom- 
plished as easily ashe thinks. Great perseverance 
1s absolutely essential to the attainment of the 
end in view. Obstacles have to be removed, and 
the work must not be abandoned half way. We 
believe that Mr. Matsuyama’s design has not 
Originated in any desire to acquire large profits 
from a speculative enterprise. If we are mistaken, 
we should advise him to abandon his resolution. 


aes as we think of him, he deserves approbation ; | injudicious. A sum of five hundred thousand yen 
yet his aim can only be achieved by perseverance. | cannot enrich our Empire, any more than the loss 


T : ; : 
€Mporary success or failure must alike be 


disregarded. 


Go 


yen or at a hundred thousand, we expected 


1 such be the case, the recent estimates should con- 
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less enmity towards the Japanese Government. She 
will, atieast, regard Japan asan untriendly neighbour 
and one whu has compelled her to pay an indemnity 
of tive hundscd thousand yea out of a depleted 
Teeasury. In ordinary cases of loan the debtor 1s 
casily exasperated by the pressure of his creditor. 
Much greater must be the indignation of the 
debtor who, having humbly apoiwgized for his 
default, is still compelled to pay. According to 
the statements of our correspondent, it seems that 
the districts of Kyéng-kwi-do and Ky6ng-sang-do 
are sutfcring from drought. Chél-la-do appears to 
suffer also trom the same calamity; and the district 
of Chhung-chhéng must have shared the same fate. 
li there is no rain in three or four days, this year 
will witness a terrible drought, and both Govern- 
ment and people will be distressed by famine. 

Phe districts of Kydng-sang-do and Chdl-la-do 
may be regarded as the granary of Korea. Korean 

prusperity hinyves upon the success of the rice and 

cori crops. What will happen if drought forbids 

the filling of the granaries¢ [tis obvivus that the 
Korean lreasury is more and more ill supplied year 
by year. For thus reason we cannot sympathize with 

ine negotiations at Séul, concerning the cxacion 

of an indemniny. Bat they are already conciuded; 

and it is useless to say any hing more about them. 

What we ought to do for the Koreans in tutuce is 

to adopt such measures as may enable them to 

fulfil their contract without great difficulty. And 
such measures will be best compicted by establish- 

ing a Custom House in each of the Korean open 

perts with a tarilf consistent with our own. 

We have heard that America, as weil as other 
powers, which have concluded commercial treaties 
with Korea, have agreed to the imposition of rea- 
sonable duties upon the exports and imports of any 
port opened to foreign trade. While foreign 
powers have already permitted Korea to levy 
Customs duties upon their goods, is it not dissonant 
with any legitimate method of consolidating friend] 

relations between her and Japan that the latter 
alone should be allowed to do business without 
paying any such duties? We must remember that 
now ts the time for Japan to demand the revision 
of her existing treaties with various foreign powers. 
Hence we should the more readily allow the Govern: 
ment of the peninsula to enforce its own tariff as 
soon as possible. Such a proceeding cannot fail 
to be the most potent aid to our diplomacy. Does 
our Government intend to exact any indemnity 
Government is because we have heard that the| from Korea? If it does not, it had better retrain 
Korean Envoy Pak Yong-ik who arrived in Japan |'Tom Negotiation, — Should it be determined to 
last year, concluded his negotiations with a promise | "ceive the indemnity, it must teach Korea the best 
to pay a sum of three hundred thousand yea in| Way to pay. Recourse to any pressure for the 


: ‘ , if] exaction of the money must weaken the friend 
five or ten yearly instalments, and because, i relations between Japan aad Koren. Y 








THE KOREAN INDEMNITY. 




















































(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 


The public may be familiar with the fact that 
after the disturbances which occurred in Sdul last 
year, Japan addressed vehement remonstrances 
to the Korean Government and compelled it to 
open its ports, extend treaty limits, and consent to 
pay aw indemnity of five hundred thousand yen. 
We have not obtained accurate information ax 
regards the period at which payment will be made, 
but itis quite certain that the disbursement will not 
be in one sum. It is supposed that the indemnity 
will be defrayed in five yearly instalments in com- 
formity with terms agreed upon in Séul last year, 
and by others that an arrangement has been made 
to liquidate the debt in ten yearly instalments. In 
the former casc, Korea has to pay a hundred 
thousand yen a year, and in the latter, fifty 
thousand. An account of the estimates of revenuc 
and expenditure for this year, which we have lately 
perused, contains at the end an item of a “ special 
fund of eight hundred thousand yer,” with a note 
to the effect that the amount has been reimbursed 
by America. Through the same estimates we 
are enabled to understand the arrangements 
actually made in regard to the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity. We are, however, utterly ignorant of 
all matters concerning the Korean indemnity, 
which is somewhat similar in its nature. Whce- 
ther the instalments were fixed at fifty thousand 


that the amount would be mentioned in the 
estimates if it was to be paid by Korea. But 
according to intelligence received on the 26th 
instant from our correspondent in Korea, the mis- 
trust that we have felt toward our authorities was 
simply the outcome of our ignorance of the actual 


relations of the Japanese and Korean Governments. 
It must be remembered, however, that the reason 
why we were suspicious of the proceedings of thc 








tain an item of the reccipt of at least fifty 
thousand or a hundred thousand yer. it seem- 
robable that an agreement has been made 
or the payment of the indemnity in = annual 
instalments. Should this be true, our doubts are 
not unreasonable. Information received from the 

ninsula on the 27th instant states that Ko Véng- 
Avi started from Pasan on the rth instant for 
Séul in the steamer Afoshun Kan to explain Korea's 
inability to provide the indemnity to be paid to 
Japan, and to ask for a reasonable delay. From 
this simple statement it is impossible todiscern the 
exact state of affairs, but when we consider it in 
reference to the fact that there is no item in the 
estimates regarding the Korean indemnity, we can 
plainly comprehcad that the Government did not 
purposely arrange to leave out the item in question, 
but was obli to do so, as it has not reccived 
the money. It may be regarded a3 a strange 
course of things that intelligence received from 
Korea across the ocean has served to dispel doubts 
concerning our financial estimates. We stated 
last year that negotiations between Japan and 
Korea should be carricd on in such a manner | 
as to sccure the future prosperity of commerce, 
and consolidate mutual friendship, and tha 
any question of indemnity should be regarded as 


CHESS. 





By J. H. Fixuixsow. 
From B-entano’s Chess Monthly. 
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of the same amount would impovcrish it; while to 
the Korean Government five hundred thousand 
yen is an enormous amount. If Korea has to 
resort to extreme measures to provide for the pay- 
ment of the annual instalments of her indemnity, 
not only this year, but next, and next in succession, 
‘it must inevitably happen that she will feel more or 


Solution to Chess Problem of 28th July, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_+ > 
For Were Becrxxixo Fatpar, Jeuv a7tm, 1885. 





Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokivo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 


Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
ee ee ee ee epresents velocity of wind. 


a ——-—--—. percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. 2 Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 15.1 miles per hour on Thursday 
at 3 p.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29.960 | 
inches on Thursday at 11 a.m., aod the lowest was 49.576 inches 
oa Monday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 89.8 on Friday, 
and the lowest was 72.0 on Suoday. The maximum and mini- 
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Toyoshima Maru, Japancse steamer, 956, Thomas, 
“7 uly,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S. Co. 


ceanic, British steamer, 3,700, Davison, 3oth 
| RAC oD Francisco 19h July, Mails and 
eneral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


' Stillwater, British barque, 1,090, Goudey, 3oth July, 


—New York 12h March, Kerosene Oil.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. . 
Zambesi, British steamer, 1.540, L. H. Moule, 30th 
{e! »,—Hongkong, 21st Just vid Nagasaki and 
Oo 
, General.— P. & - S. N. Co. 
Gembu Maru, Japanesc steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
the July, — Hakodate, General. .— Kiyodo 
nyu Kwaisha. 
nese steamer, 1,015, Wilson 


Nagoya Maru, Ja 
, Walker, rst August,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. SS. Co. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Friele, 
ist Aug’ av Omens 26th July, Mails and 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 580, Dithlefsen, 
ist August,—Kobe 3oth July, General and 
Specie $270,000.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Furness Abbey, American barque, 1,048, G. T. 
Marcy, 2nd August,—New- York 11th March, 
General.—R. Isaacs. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 3rd 
August—Hongkong 28th July, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 4th August,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Ferdinand, German barque, 416, Westergard, 
27th July,—Seeking.—Captain. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 

Sah July.— Hakodate vid Oginohama, Gene- 
ral.—M tsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Annie H. Smith, American ship, 1,502, R. B. 
Brown, 28th July,—San Francisco, Ballast.— 
China and Japan Trading Co. 

Cyprus, British ship, 1,390, Johnson, 28th July,— 

Kobe, Generel timak, Evers & Co. 
Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 29th 
uly, — Hon kong, Mails and General. — 
flessageries Maritimes Co. a 

R. R. Thomas, American ship, 1,332, P. Nichols, 
29th July,—San Francisco, Ballast.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Sooloo, British barque, 473, Baikie, 30th Qu" _— 
Nagasaki, Ballast.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Evangeline, British 3-masted schooner, 345, Bell, 
3oth July,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Captain. 


mum for the corresponding week of last year were 94.3 and 71.0; Kanagawa Maru, Japanese barque, 1,184, Eck- 


respectively. 
The total amount of rain for the week was .138 inch, against 
001 inch for the corresponding week of last year. 











LATEST SHIPPING. 


———— 
FREIGHTS. 

The Freight Market remains much as last 
reported, several vessels have accepted a reduction 
in rates, and are coming here from Nagasaki with 
coal at rates that have never before been touched. 
To induce business a still further reduction wou'd 
have to be submitted to, and $1.25 is quoted as the 
rate at which charters would be effected. On the 
China coast rates are even proportionately lower ; 
off coast nothing offers, nor can a change rea- 
sonably be expected till later in the year, when 
perhaps Newchwang may offer a slight advance 
on present quotations for the last voyages of the 
season before winter sets in. 


ARRIVALS. 

Wakenoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F.' 

Christensen, 29:h bey ire, 27th July, | 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Digitized by Google 


Oceanic, 


strand, 30th July,—Nagasaki, Ballast.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. ‘ 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 31st July,—Kobe, Gencral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. W. Rae, J. S. Coulson, and 6 
Japanese in cabin; and 125 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco:—Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Dodge, Messrs. M. 
H. Robertson, and Nagamasa ‘ei in cabin; and 
1 European and 1 Chinese in steerage. For 
Hongkong: Miss Jennie Osborne, and eo Wm. 
Bell in cabin; and 195 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Loo Jooting, Lieutenant 
Little, Lieutenant Hitchcock, Dr. Cottell, Major 
Halahan, Messrs. Lor Pooting, Lo Chon Suen, 
Sung Hing, Chen Cheng, Suen Yong Chy, King 
Jong, and Achong in in; and 14 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
ge and ports :—His Excellency Ming Yong 
Ik, n Ambassador to America, onl suite, 
Mr. Horg Veg Sik, Mr. and Mrs. Mait and, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. H. Wong, Mr. and Mrs. Sonoda and 
children, Colonel Mihara, Captain G. G. Clark, 
Messrs. J. Potter, H. Jou: , Salomon, Van de 
Putte, Lambe, Victor Fayn, J. R. W. Johnstone, 
R.N., D. » Harcourt, P. Hansen, Hino, 
Katagawa, and bers "Comat in cabin ; = 

Eu s and 210 Japanese in st . For 
San Francisco: Dr. J- E Stubbart, Mest. J. F. 
Rodewall, F. Hutching, K. Agto, J. H. E. Waiters, 
and Herm. Becker in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking from 
Hongkong :—Mrs. Chax. Seymour, Miss Seymour, 
Captain A. G. Cary, Messrs. }]. Green and Jno. 
McBryde in cabin ; and 160 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Zanais, from Hongkong :— 
H.E. Ito and suite, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Ost and 
infant. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. O ouf, Max. Renard, Rouyer Albert, Peyre 
Jules, and Harris in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—H.H. the Maharajah of yd and 
suite, Right Rev. Bishop F. Blanc, ishop and 
Mrs. S. W. Mervile, Bishop Ocani, Mrs. Fairbanks, 
Mrs. Urano, Rev. F. Costi, Professor Poleakoff, 
Dr. Seelye, Messrs. F. Krebs, J. T. Hatfield, C. 
D. West, W. D. Townsend, R. Jones, A. P. 
Matheson, C. Vercoe, S. Strauss, Saigo Kikujiro, 
Y. Nagami, D. Nagami, Date, Hoyumi, S. Kiku- 
chi, S. Kichiku, S. Kawanabe, E. ro, G. Ishi- 
wara, R. Fujii, Oka, Otami, Kumura, Takayama, 
Shimakawa, and Janokojui in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Mr. and Mrs. Takahashi, Mrs. Chas. 
Seymour, Miss Seymour, and Captain A. G 
Cary in cabin; and 3 Japanese and 167 Chinese 
in steerage. For New York: Captain and Mrs. 
Bassett and 2 children, Mr. Z. Matsuo and ser- 
vant, Dr. J. E. Stubbet, Rev. J. Soper, Messrs. 
K. Agthe, H. Becker, J. H. E. Waters, C. Lucas, 
F.S. Larken, Asst.-Eng., W. W. Little, U.S.N., 
E. H. Jousbery, R. Naito, O. Go, H. Kirino, and 


Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown,|Q, Kai in cabin. For Liverpool: Messrs. 
1st August, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo} \Vertheimber and John McBryde in cabin. For 
Unyu Kwaisha. london: Messrs. John Gern, Wim. Warry, J. H. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
1st August,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Gencral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

British steamer, A Davison, 2nd 


August,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
O. & O.S.S. Co. 


| Niigata Maru, japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 


2nd August, —Hakodate via Oginohama, Mails 
and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- 


sen, 2nd August,—Kobe, Mails and General. 
~-Mitsu Bishi M. sce Co. 


Zephyr, British gunboat, 438, Licutenant-Com- 


mander G. N. A. Pollard, 2nd August,—Hako- 
date. 


Euphrates, B-itish steamer, 1,300, Mitchell, 3rd 


August,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Friele, 
4th August,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene. 
ral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Fransen, and Van de Putte in cabin. For Bremen: 
Messrs. J. F. Rodewald and F. Huchting in cabin. 
For Hamburg: Mr. E. Kress in cabin. 





CARGOES. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :-— 














TEA. 
SAN xrzw OTHER 
FRANCIACO, YORK. cir, THTAL 
Hongkong ....... 664 287 0=s 1,817, 2.768 
Shanghai ............ 175 1,686 2,356  §$»2!7 
RR a ee 196 4,931 6,557 
Yokohama ............ 4,506 2,143 1,517 %,435 
Total . 59345 6,047 11,885 239277 
SILK. 
BAN xKtw OTHE 
FRANCISCO. VORKE. cries TorTatl 
Hiongkong ........ _- 240 _ 240 
Shanghai ............ — 40 _ 4° 
Yokohama — 281 _ 281 
—_——_——. —_—_ — 
WO) seta ee 561 _ 61 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ae penser 
IMPORTS. 


There ha: been rather more doing in Yarns 
during the last weck, and the sales amount to 
some 925 bales. In Shirtings, too, there has tecn 
rather more enquiry for <pscial chops, but sales 
effected are but small. In other Goods there has 
been more doing in silk-faced Satins and Mour- 
selines. Woollens nerally are quite neglected, 
and there is but little doing in Metals. 


COTTON YARNS. 







PER PICUL. 
¢25.00 to 28.50 
29.25 to 30.50 
25-50 to 28.25 
31.25 to 32.25 
33-00 to 3§.2§ 
35-25 to 37-25 


Nas. 16to24,Commonto Medium = - 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- = == 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - = - 
Nos. 23 to 32,CommontoMedium- =~ 
Nos. 28 to 32, to Best- - = 
Nos. 38to42 - - 7 ° ° 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER PISCE. 
irtings—S4B, 38} to 3ginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey net—oh, § to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.40 
T get ep et 2 inches - - 3.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44! - 1.55 to 1.67} 


ints—Assorted, ards, 30 inches 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton -Htalians and Sateens Black, 32 - PER vaRn. 
inches - - °- © & © 0.07 t0 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}®%, 24 yards, 30 _ cha 
inches id cd bd - = ° e ‘ 
Turkey Reds—a2} to 27B, 24 yards, 30 
inches - - °° .* ° 
Turkey Reds—32b, 24 yards, 30 inches - 
Velvets—-Black, 35 221ne . 


1.35 to 1.65 
to 1.S2$ 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 
Taffachelas, 12 y 43inches - - 


tu 6.70 
to 0.75 
to 2.074 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 3zinches - &3.S0 to 5.25 

Figured Orleans, 29-31 yar-ls, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.04 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3 inches - - 0.13 ty o.23 

Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 


2 oun 
assed 


3t incnes - oe 0.15 to 0.15} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yerds, 


jiinches - = - 0.18} tv 0.26 
lousseine de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

1 inches = °. - - - 06.30 to 0.37), 
Chothe—Pi 54@ S6inches - + 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54@ S6inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 ¢ x inches - = 0.30 too.55 
Blankets—Scarlet Green, 6 to sh, 

prB® - - - © © 0.3§ to 0.40 
IRON. 
PER PicUt. 
ord reba fer - «-« « = 2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, J}inch - + += + = 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square up tofinch - + 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - > = == 2-25 tO 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 20-0 + Ces 2.85 tt 3.10 


KEROSENE. 

No sales of Oil have been effected during the 
past week, and the Market is somewhat weaker 
in Tokiyo. Deliveries have amounted to 22,000 
cases. The Str/i Water and Furness Abbey have 
arrived with 78,500 cases, making our present 
Stocks some 643,000 cases of sold and unsold Oil. 
Quotations are quite nominal at :— 

PER CasEg. 


Devoe - e e °. - se oe . $1 -7O 
Comet ° e e e e - - - | 65 
Stella 
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SUGAR. 

Small sales at low rates have becn the principal 
features during the past week in the Sugar 
Market, and most of the lots moved off have been 
Brown Formosa sorts. Stocks of White, already 
large, are accumulating, but prices are unaltered 
noiwithstanding the exceedingly small transactions. 


PER FICUL. 
- $8.50 to 9.00 
S.co to &.ro 


White, No. 1 - 
White, No. 3 - 
White, No. 3 - 





° - . - 7-25 to S.oo 
writes Nog- =. = = =) * 6.25 to6.75 
sai Shae S- 2 2 +2 +2 «+ 5.25 ta5.50 
Brown Ormusas- - - - * §-00 to §.25 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


cep now commenced in earnest, and 
are nearly 600 st for the week under review 

: Y 600 piculs. In spite of the business 
Ses generally do not advance, especially 
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for Hark sorts, All kinds are new bevinning te 
come in, and we only requize O hia ard Hama- 
tsuki kinds to make a full list. Arrivals bavi 
exceeded settlements, and we have a Siock oi 
about 1,000 piculs. Export to date is 1,710 bale: 
against 1,969 bales last year, and the Zames’ 
leaving this afternoon should take a few. 

Hanks.—During the last few days a large busi- 
ness has been done in these a! quotations. Arrival: 
begin to come in freely, and sellers are di-posed tc 
be current. 

Filatures.—Good sorts are in request at full 
rates. Medium kinds are negiccied, and com- 
paratively dear at quotations, the size being 
unreliable. 

Re-reels.—These have made an appearance: a 
little business has been done on the f <is of $615 
for * Tortoise ” chop and $610 for “ Five Girl.” 


Kakedas are commencing and some extras have 
been taken at $635. Full supplies expected shortly. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.z2 - - + 3 «+  « S500 to 510 
Hanks—No.ah- + + + « - 300 to a. 
Hanks—No.3 - + + + + «© 4600 470 
Hanks—No.3$- + = + + «© 440 ta 450 
Filatures—Fatra. - + © + « 650to fis 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - += 640 tn 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - += ~- 630 to Ago 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers, - + 610 to 630 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - se Gon to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14'S deniers - - == fon ta 610 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers- + + Gi10tof'o 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14'17 deniers - - + G600to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 demiers - - - 5% to 590 
Kakedas—Fxtra. - - + + «© 625 ta fxs 
Kakedas—No. 1. + + + + + G6ontn6I0 
Kakedas—No.2. - + + + © §50t0570 


TEA. 


During the early part of the weck now uncer 
review, Settlements continucd on a libeval scale, 
and prices somewhat hardencd; but within las 
'two days buyers generally have been keldiny off, 
‘and the Market clo-es quiet, alihovgh as yet uo 
idecline can Le qioted. Settlements aggresgiic 


‘4,370 piculs, consisting of the following grades :— 


Common 280, Gaod Common 1,035, Medium 1,170, | 


Gvood Medium 1,050, Fine 445, Finest 125, Chotce 





at Kobe show a falling off of 13,667 piculs a. 


at Yokohama are 118,45! 
piculs at the corresponding date in 1882. The O. 
& O. steamship 





Tea at 2} cents per Ib. gross to Eastern Siaies 
and Canada and at $12.00 per ton of 40 cubic feet 
for San Francisco. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Common - - + © = @ 
Good Common - + + - + = I3toI4 
Medium - -° + + + <= = 38§ to 37 
Good Medium - - + + <- = © t8to20 
Fine 7 e e e bd ° e - 22 to 24 
Finest - 2 28 8 8 - «© 23to27 
Choice 7“ 2 2 ££ 8 8 8 
Choicest - - + += © © © 

EXCHANGE. 


Only small transactions have to be recorded for 
the week, and rates close steady. 





Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/7$ 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - + + 3/8 
Sterling—Private ¢ months’ sicht- = = 3 /S 
Sterlinz—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 33 

On Paris—Bank sight- + <-+ -+ = 460 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - = 4.71! 

On Honzkong—Rank sivht- = = 4 vjo dis, 
On Honckang Private 10 days’ sight - -jo/o dis. 
On Shanzhai—Bank sight = + + + 7230/0 
On Shanzhai—Private to days’ sight - =: 73$ 0/0 
On Nev York Bank Bills on demand - = 

On New York—Private yo days’ wo ht- - % 


On San Francisco—Ban Bills on demand 2 8S 
' On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ siznt - &9 





_KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


compared with this date last year. Toval arcival. | 
iculs against £25,939! 


Arabic is advertised 10 leave here | 
for San Francisco on the 18.h of Auzust taking | 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should sce if there is an open- 

ing for a Mincral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 





is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 


The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 

for all.” The bloocl is the fountain of life, and 

its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 


150, and Choicest 15 piculs, Settlements here and j Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 


Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
anmistakable purgative properties they create 


- $12 & under |an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 


satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


uf |FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Ms. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 


The following table shows the rate of the day, fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 


and the Quctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, July 3oth 
Tuesday, July 31st) ....cccssesereeseeeeeden sen eenens t 
Wednesday, August ISt .........ceceeeeeceeeecees 1 
Thur-dav, August and 
Friday, August 36d .....ccccses eee sseesceecsee tenons 1 


Saturday, August 4th ccsccscssseceesecesees <aaneee 123 


gle 


became so great that I was obliged to lock up 


PPPPPPTTTTTTIT ITT 124% the small remaining se stock.” e 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 


25 
24 

sduedastnen ade teateeeuaas ot thraughout the World. 
23 


May 1st, 1883. 
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ROOT’S PATENT ~ | 
‘BP. & W. BALDWIN, TUBULOUS. STEAM BOILER, | Fe eR 


Tix Prate axp Suerr TRON MANUFACTURERS. 
, | Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, - Mountainous Countries. 
eh Soest he paper is issued every morning and im- 


near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, yen any p \T 
‘ atent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- | 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch ; cable 4 As all ea - Boil ers and F st hi mediately delivered in the Settlement and Bluff, 
Street, F.C. | economical and smoke oke consuming. | A new rate of charges for .\dvertisements has 
| been devised on a very moderate scale, and the 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we ! 
aa | The Patent Steam Boiler Company, | | Paper has a good and increasing circulation. 


have received following AWARDS :— 
LexEaGe STRET, BIRMINGHAM. | The “ Jarax Dairy Maiv” is the principal 
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largest newspaper published in Japan. 








Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma Jf Merit. | r ‘ nepatngs * 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. May rst, 1883. raised eae publis : oe nope in 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* © | Se SS ae 3 e English language, and ts delivered at places 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. | F O R S A L EE. | of Business during Office Hours on the day of 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the | publication. Advertisers will therefore see that 

© The ONLY ONF. awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer: “ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and j the “ Japax Datry Matt ” offers unusual! facilities 


| fo or public announcements. 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxrr, Dore & Co., 2 good condition: 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. | Apply to the Zapan Mail Office. | ‘OFFICE, 72, Main Street, YOKOHAMA. 
May 1st, 1883. | Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. | Yokohama, tst hein bigs 
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tao 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 







the | 
S OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


yaave mann on Qe EVERY CASTING 


OSEPH GILLOTT'SS STEEL PENS. Paris, 


acfarlane’s Castin Os. i tbc GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May 1st, 1883. 
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Plain’ and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, Vcrandahs, 


™ a = 
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Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 

Balconies, § Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, | 

Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, : sabi ere: vse ERY, | react 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. tsctare. | For Screen oa tral ronlance 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. ONLY GOLD D MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Tostrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 


TWO SUVER MACDALS ANO “FIRST GROEK GF meRiT, 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


| ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


- = 
_ 





Frangipenne. Yiergyleng. 
Opopanar, reg beg Ea bonguct, Treva 
§ Magnolia, Jasmin, ood Vielet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
‘ copper the Onest qeality only. 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. ATKINSON’S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 60LD MEDAL FAU DE COLOGNE 
strongly a beiag —s and fragrant then 


; ™ | ATKINSON'S 
| OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


ecidigatel te 00 many yesre. centante te to made op Beet. 5 
ira fore, It is strongly P: enna, ont oh will be foand very durable 


° ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
a @ mew and indispensible Tollet accompaniment, and most & 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE Tecrn PASTE, 
eS an general articles uf 
ebiained of dealma theonghost the World, 
manafac:arers 
J. & B. ATEINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & E. ATKINSON mannfectare 
their arucies of one and the best quality ony. Purchasers are 
E] enutioned to avoid counterfelte by observing that cach article 
m lanes firm's Trade Mark, a “ Whiie. Buse” on 6 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 





PRIZE” tT] SyheteN 
Ri OAKEY’S ew 
ot Sat “1876°°. 


“AWARDED 





g-PLATE EAE; TABLETS. 6°. : 


SOHN: Ohne Be eOne : ES ae ae 
Aaaaniates of EtnérysEtuery Goth Glass. Paper, cee a ee ae 
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FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No aotice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘* JAPAN 
Weerty Maic,” must be authenticated by the name 
aad address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
gearantee of good faith. Itis partic: ‘arly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epiror. 





Yoxouima: Saturpay, AuGusT 117TH, 1883. 





BIRTH. 
On the oth instant, the wife of Rev. E. CHAMPNEYS 
Jawine, of a Daughter. 
DEATH. 
August roth, at No. 31, Bluff, Cary, infant son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Porrer, aged seven weeks and five days. 
Funeral private. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





Latest advices from Shanghai bear out our 
Tecent estimate of the state of the Tonquin 
affair. The recall of the Viceroy Li and his re- 
appointment to his former post have been 
followed by a report that Tso Tsung-t'ang has 
been summoned to Peking. The fair inference 
is that the War Party's ascendency is for the 
moment established. It could not well be 
otherwise, indeed, unless China was prepared to 
admit publicly that her opposition to French 
aggression had been, from the first, an empty 
farce. This or to fight were the only alterna- 
tives M. Tricou’s diplomacy appears to have 
offered. The North China Herald thinks that, 
as things ‘stand at present, the claims of China 
are simply set aside. She is to be left to her 
own devices, warned only that “any interference 
in the impending struggle will be interpreted by 


Go 


France as an act of war.” This estimate, how- 
ever, is scarcely credible, unless it be understood 
as referring to a position which has arisen out 
of the perplexity, rather than the deliberate 
resolve, of France. We cannot betieve the 
even M. Challemel Lacour would wittingfty 
offer China her choice between a possibly 
disastrcus war and peace at the certain 
Price of finally sacrificing her prestige. But 
it is quite intelligible that pending the re- 
ceipt of explicit instructions from home, M. 
Tricou, unable to suggest any reasonable exit 
from the dead-lock, may have been in a man- 
ner compelled to dismiss the question tem- 
porarily by a general warning of no/i me fangere. 
Meanwhile, the instructions given to General 
Bouet point to the assumption of offensive move- 
ments in Tonquin on October 1st. The forces 
at the General's disposal only amount to 3,000 
infantry, three batterics of artillery, and 500 
Annamite sharp-shooters, and of these not more 
than 2,000 will be available for service in the 
ficld. Such an army can scarcely hope to ac- 
complish much. The lowest estimate hitherto 
published places the force necessary to establish 
French ascendency in Tonquin at ten thousand 


.|men, and nothing has since happened to show 


that this calculation is exaggerated. The na- 
ture of the country is opposed to military opera- 
tions, and as the French penetrate into the 
interior, the difficulty of preserving communi- 
cations with their base will constantly increase, 
while the enemy will probably confine them- 
selves to guerilla tactics. It is plain, too, that 
the Annamites have no intention of yielding 
quietly. That they occupy the delta of the Red 
River in very considerable numbers is shown by 
the latest report from Nam-dinh, where one of 
their out-posts, variously estimated at from five 
to ten thousand men, was dislodged with heavy 
loss on the 18th of July. The operation seems 
to have been conducted with no little skill by 
Colonel Badens, who is in command of the 
Nam-dinh garrison. On the night preceding 
his intended attack, he embarked 200 of his men 
in twelve junks with orders to place themselves 
in rear of the Annamite position. This they 
succeeded in doing, and when the French troops 
marched out of the citadel on the following 
morning to attack the enemy's camp, the latter 
found themselves between two fires. The result 
was that they fled pell-mell with a loss of from 
200 to 1,000—both estimates are given with 
equal assurance—and leaving behind them seven 
cannon as well as a thcusand stand of small- 
arms. Colonel Badens is to be congratulated on 
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this dextrous and successful manceuvre, but while 
we have pleasure in recording his reported victory, 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that the Tu-duc’s 
troops are evidently in great force, and that a 
couple of regiments of Frenchmen, however 
brave and however skilfully handled, may not 
hope to effect the conquest of a country in the 
face of such obstacles. It is very much to be 
desired that if the military occupation of Tonquin 
is undertaken at all, it should be undertaken 
after a fashion that will not encourage Chinese 
opposition or unnecessarily prolong the sufferings 
to which Tonquin must inevitably be subjected 
during the campaign. 


Tue hot weather seldom comes and goes in 
Japan without throwing Yokohama into a 
ferment of some sort. Last year it was a fit of 
virtuous indignation. Somebody discovered 
that the wine shops on the read leading to the 
Bluff carried on a business mote profitable though 
less reputable than that of vintner, and some- 
body else. under the influence, perhaps, of that 
ecstasy so notably fatal to reason, the ecstasy 
of recent repentence, opened a newspaper 
crusade against these disgraceful exhibitions 
of immorality. The excitement subsided with 
the thermometer, leaving no consequences 
except a languid curiosity on the part of the 
Bluff residents, who had not previously been 
conscious of the scandal which rendered them 
objects of public commiseration. We do not 
remember at the present moment whether ex- 
territoriality was tacked on to this grievance. 
Probably it was. Exterritoriality is ubiquitous in 
Yokohama. Everything serves to illustrate its 
benefits. If a heap of stones is badly located, 
we are reminded that were we not exempted 
from Japanese jurisdiction, every road round the 
Settlement would be thickly strewn with jagged 
boulders. If a jinrikisha coolie is insolent, we 
are told that could he get thetreaties revised, he 
would make our lives a burden to us. If a 
scavenger is unpunctual, we are warned that to 
sausfy his political aspirations would impel him 
to devote his days to carrying buckets of night- 
soil to and fro before our houses. If the philan- 
thropy of youthful gallants attracts some soiled 
doves to our neighbourhood, we are informed that 
all the Phrynes in Japan would be shot at our 
heads were we not shielded by Orders in Coun- 
cil. Exterritoriality, in short, is propped and 
buttressed by such a multitude of pleas, that men 
are constrained to pity its tottering decrepitude. 
It is a good old fossil which has survived the dis- 
appearance of the stratum it belonged to, and will 
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soon be buried under the ridicule its advocates’ 
hysteria excites. But in the meanwhile the hot 
weather has given it the usual fillip. On this 
occasion, however, the movement of support 
comes from a direction diametrically opposite to 
that of last year. Then the police were charged 
with incompetence because they permitted what 
police in other countries have never succeeded 
in preventing. Now they are held equally cul- 
pable for attempting to prevent it. At Homoko 
there is & house where gentlemen go to bathe, 
and where they are waited upon by four child- 
ren, from sixteen to twenty years of age. One 
of the bathers, under the influence of an access 
of paternal tenderness, took a child on his knee. 
He was espied by the police, and that evening 
the poor children were marched off to the police- 
station and confined in a lock-up, which, unlike 
the lock-ups of police-stations in civilized coun- 
tries, was not provided with cushions and 
musquito nets. Coarse questions were also 
propounded to the innocent children; their 
faces, shey say, were slapped and their arms 
twigted behind them. Naturally public indig- 
nation boiled. over. Half a dozen letters were 
addressed to the local press denouncing the 
cruel tyranny of these official ‘‘ brutes,” and one 
gentleman who ventured to enquire in what re- 
spect the houses at Homoko differed from those 
on the Camp Hill, and why the latter should be 
suppressed and the former winked at, received 
a reply which will make him careful of venturing 
into print again. Whether the police were right 
or wrong is, however, a secondary consideration. 
The grand result is that another prop has been 
applied to exterritoriality. It has been shown 
that Japanese policemen are capable of running 
a@ woman in because she sits on a gentlemen's 
lap. The inference is that, were it in their 
power, they would run the gentleman in be- 
cause he took her on his lap. It is quite proper 
that such contingencies should be guarded 
against. Life would not be worth living if it 
were shorn of these soft attractions by tyran- 
nica) myrmidons of the law. 





Atuusion is made by the home journals to a 
possible alliance between Japan and France in 
the event of war between the latter and China. 
We are not surprised that this rumour has found 
its way across the sea. Such rumours generally 
travel pretty fast, and it is not impossible that 
special assistance was given to accelerate the 
speed of this particular canard. It is the echo 
of what must be described as a questionable 
piece of diplomacy. There seems fo be little 
doubt that throughout the course of the embro- 
glio between France and China, Japan has 
been used as a cat's-paw, and her willingness to 
take part in 9 quarrel against her neighbour 
represented to the latter in terms more diplo- 
matic than truthful. It might, perhaps, have 
been too much to expect that no advantage 
would be taken of the temporary estrangement 
between the two empires. This species of 
moral suvasion has constantly been employed 
in international conferences, nor need it be 
denied that to represent the perilous contin- 
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gencies of an opponent's position in the strongest ; 
-were needed, that intrigue and bluster have 


light consistent with truth comes fairly within 
the province of diplomatic craft. But unless 
common report is much mistaken, something 
more than this was cssayed in the instance 
under consideration. Between Japan and China 
there still unfortunately exist some unsettled 
questions which have engendered mutual sore- 
ness. They are not serious questions, nor nced 
they, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
necessitate any appeal to force. Certainly their 
submission to the arbitrament of the sword will 
not be of Japan's election. To place her re- 
lations with her neighbour on a sincerely friendly 
footing is the constant wish of those to whose 
care her destinies are at present entrusted. 
Behind al] China's momentary sensation of pique 
and resentment, there must exict a conscious- 
ness of this fact. She knows, tno, perfectly well 
that Japan has no shadow of reason to quarrel 
with her. The somewhat romantic claims of the 
Middle Kingdom to the Riukiu Islands still 
remain outstanding, but so far as Japan is 
concerned, they are, to all intents and purposes, 
settled. The islands form an integral portion 
of her empire. She would probably surrender 
them to-morrow could she be well assured 
that their cession would permanently restore 
Chinese good-humour, but in the meanwhile 
her title to them rests on the practical basis 
of possession and stands in no need whatever 
of armed assertion. For the rest, she cannot 
reasonably be credited with any covetous- 
ness of Chinese territory. The days are past 
when her troubles at home were sharp enough 
to render foreign conquest a possibly desirable 
counter-irritant. Territory acquired beyond her 
borders, above all Chinese territory, would now 
be not only an encumbrance, but also a serious 
impediment to the reforms which she has in 
progress and whose consummation is essential 
to her internal peace. All these things are very 
well known to China, and some exceptionally 
cogent argument would be needed to persuade 
her that opposition to France's designs in Ton- 
quin might signify opposition to a Franco- 
Japanese combination. It seems apparent that 
an attempt to provide such an argument was 
made by endeavcuring to rouse in Japan the 
aggressive spirit which her good sense at 
present holds in check. Efforts were made to 
persuade her that her honour was concerned in 
bringing to a speedy and final issue the so-called 
complications existing between herself and her 
neighbour, and there is reason to think that the 
Annamese embroglio was represented as an 
exceptionally favorable opportunity to strike a 
decisive blow. It is satisfactory to know that this 
unworthy device met with the fate it deserved. 
It is not impossible, indeed, that some minds 
in Japan may have been considerably unsettled 
by the prospects thus presented to them, and 
that a partially renewed vigour may have been 
imparted to the difficulty bequeathed to her 
by centuries of military existence—the difficulty 
of holding in check her own martial spirit. But 
beyond this the mutual] dispositions of the two 
empires have not been altered, and the only 
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outcome of the affair is an assurance, if. anv 


ceased to be the most efficient factors of Western 
diplomacy in the Fast. 





Tue return of Sir Harry Parkes from the north 
is expected about the 18th instant, after which 
the date of the farewell party given in his 
honour by the communities of Yokohama and 
Tokiyo will be fixed. Sir Harry Icaves for China, 
according to present intentions, on the zand 
instant. No definite news of his successor’s 
movements has yet been received. Private in- 
telligence, however, fixes the end of the year as 
the probable time of Mr. Plunkett's arrival, buat 
an idea is gaining ground that possibly he may 
not come to Japan at all. The First Secretary 
of Embassy at Paris is generally credited with a 
tide to an appointment in Europe, and it is known 
that at the end of the present fiscal year one or two 
vacancies, more eligible than Japan, will occur. 
The uncertainty as to Mr. Plunkett’s movements 
suggests a corresponding uncertainty of inten- 
tion, and we shall not be much surprised to 
find that the Legation at Tokiyo ultimately falls 
to somebody else. 


Tue Minister for Foreign Affairs has notified 
the corps diplomatique that the port of Swatow 
is to be considered as a port infected with 
cholera, and that all vessels arriving thence will 
be subject to the Regulations for medical in- 
spection promulgated by Imperial Decree, No. 
31, of 1882. It is curious to note the different 
methods employed by different Foreign Repre- 
sentatives in conveying this information to their 
nationals. The U.S. Consul-General inserts an 
advertisement in the local journals, briefly an- 
nouncing that official information has reached him 
to the above effect. He says nothing about the 
means that will be employed to carry out the 
medical inspection, or the penalties that will be 
imposed in the event of any attempt to evade it. 
A space of four inches in the advertising 
columns of a newspaper suffices to convey all 
the necessary information to his countrymen, as 
well as to let them know, by implication, that 
Japan's foreign treaties have not deprived her of 
the power to enact and make binding upon all 
those residing within her territories whatever re- 
gulations she may deem essential to the health 
and well-being of her people. Her Majesty's 
Minister, on the other hand, requires more than 
a column of space to convey a portion of 
this information. He begins by publishing @ 
long Notification citing his various powers, and 
than proceeds to enact a Regulation of Urgency 
calling upon all British subjects to observe the 
rules for medical inspection as issued by the 
Japanese Government, and warning them that 
any wilful contravention or infringement of those 
rules will be deemed an offence—against what? 
Against the Medical Inspection Regulations, one 
is naturally inclined to reply. Not so. Against 
the Regulation enacted by Her Majesty's Mini- 
ster. Not only is this distinctly stated, but the 
penalty to be imposed for such infraction or 
contravention is given in detail. There is here 
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a difference of system which time docs not 
help to reconcile. So far as Phrascology is 
concerned there is almost absolute similarity 
between Japan's treatics with England and the 
United States. The difference, then, is in their 
interpretation. Which reading is correct? One 
or other must be wrong. 
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NOTES. 








It is interesting to note that the French claims 
in Madagascar arc of the saine family—though 
somewhat distant relations—as her claims in 
Tonquin. The grand point dappus of her title 
is the treaty of 1841, by which certain territories 
in the north of the main island were ceded to 
her. This treaty is now interpreted as conferring 
on France a protectorate over the portions 


ceded ; a protectorate over all the northern part/, 


of the island ; a protectorate over all the western 
side of the island, and finally, general rights over 
the whole of Madagascar. Nothing special 
seems to be gained by this progressive tashion of 
statement, unless it be that the mind is not 
shocked by an abrupt declaration, but is gradually 
led up to the claim over the whole island by a 
process of cumulative acquisition. The point 
of the matter is, however, that no rendering of 
the text of this treaty can dispose of the ugly 
fact that its Malagasy signatories were the repre- 
sentatives of two Sakalava tribes in the north- 
west of the island, who were then in open revolt 
against the authority of the Hovas, and who 
seem to have been persuacled by the captain of 
a French war-vessel which happened to be 
cruising off the coast, that in return for these 
concessions they might count on French pro- 
tection against their rightful sovereign.” That 
that Sovereign was Queen Ranavola I. does 
not admit of any question. The territory 
claimed had been fairly conquered in 1824 by 
King Radama I., who established his authority 
over the whole of Madagascar, a portion of the 
south-west coast alone excepted, and if two of 
the conquered tribes, after quietly submitting to 
that authority during 17 years, elected to revolt 
from it in 1841, though their power-to dispose 
of the territory they occupied may have been 
momentarily established, the notion that they 
had any right to be similarly liberal with regard 
to the territority of the Sovercign from whom 
they had revolted, is a new interpretation of 
international law. Mo such notion was enter- 
tained by France in 1862 and 1868, when she 
made two treaties acknowledging the then Queen 
and her predecessors as sovereignsof Madagascar 
without any reserve whatsoever. In addition to 
these reasons, sufficiently conclusive in themselves, 
eight others are advanced on the Malagasy side. 
They are as follows (we quote from an interest- 
ing article by the Rev. J. Sibree in the January 


number of the Contemporary Review):— 


1.—Military posts have been established there, and cus- 
toms duties collected by Hova officials ever since the country 
Was conquered by them, and these have been paid without 
any demur or reservation by French as well as by all other 
foreign vessels. Some years ago complaiuts were made by 
certain French traders of overcharges; these were inves- 
tigated, and money was refunded. 


2.—All the Sakalava chiefs in that part of the island have 


at various times rendered fealty to the Sovereiga at An- 
tananari 


vO. 


o3-—These same Sakalava, both princes and people, have 

paid a yearly poll-tax to the Central Government. 

4-—The French flag has never been heisted on the main- 
land of Madagascar, nor, for forty years, has any claim to this 
territory been made by lrance, nothing whatever being said 
about any rights or protectorate on their past in the treaties 
concluded during that period. 

§-—The Hova governors have occasionally (after the 
fashion set now and then by governors of more civilized 

:oples) oppressed the conquered races. Lut the Sakalava 
rave always looked to the Qucen at Antandrivo for redress 
(and have obtained it), and never has any reference been 
made to France, nor has any jurisdiction been claimed by 
France or by the colonial I‘rench authorities in the matter. 

_ 6.—Bnitish war-vesscls have for many years past had the 
tight (conceded by our treaty of 1865) to cruise in these 
north-western Mays, crecks, and rivers, for the prevention of 
the slave trade. The British Consul has landed on this 
terntory, and in conducting inquiries has dealt directly with 
the Hova authorities without the slightest reference to 
France, or any claim from the latter that he should do so. 

7-—The French representatives in Madagascar have 
| repeatedly blamed the Central Government for not asserting 
its authonty more fully over the north-west coast ; and scveral 
years ayo, in the reign of Ranavalona I., a French subject, 
with the help of a few natives, landed on this coast with the 
intention of working some of the mineral productions, and 
built a fortified post. Refusing to desist, he was attacked 
vy the Queen’s troops, and eventually killed. No com- 
plaint was cver made by the French authorities on account 
of this occurrence, as it was admitted to be the just punish- 
ment for an unlawful act. Yet it was done on what the 
French now claim as their territory. 

8.—And, lastly, France has quite recently (in May of this 

ar) extorted a heavy money fine from the Malagasy 

ernment for a so-called ‘‘ outrage ’’ committed by the 
Sakalava upon some Arabs feagpm Mayotta, sailing under 
French colours. These latter were illegally otiem pens to 
land arms and ammunition, and were killed in the fight 
which ensued. The demand was y unjust, but the 
fact of its having becn made would seem to all impartial 
persons to vitiate utterly all French claims to this territory, 
as an unmistakable acknowledgment of the Hova sup- 
premacy there. 


The plain truth is that France's last treaty with 
Madagascar—that of 1868—‘ makes no admis- 
sion or allusion to any of the rights now alleged 
by the former, much less to any protectorate ; 
and is simply a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce between two nations, standing, so far as 

| power to make treaties is concerned, on an equal 
footing.” Having regard to these facts it is 
somewhat difficult to justify France's very high- 
handed proceeding as reported by our latest tele- 
grams. She does not appear to posscss in 
Madagascar any rights distinct from those of 
other European nations, except such rights as 
are conferred by the superior dimensions of her 
commerce with the Malagasics. Whether those 
rights extend to the arrest of a British Consul's 
secretary, the expulsion of the Consul from his 
residence, and the forcible detention of British 
naval officers who had gone on shore to attend 
the Consul’s funeral, are questions which Her 
Majesty Government are evidently resolved to 
examine carefully. 





A report in the Fiyu Shimbun is to the effect 
that many of the Azeasoku, who desire to take a 
position among their countrymen similar to that 
enjoyed by the nobility in England, and to have 
a defined place in the National Assembly of 
1890, have arranged to hold weekly meetings 
each Saturday in the Nobles’ School. They are 
credited also with a desire to augment the 
extent of the Sovereign's prerogative at the same 
time as complying with the aspirations of the 
people. The 7:3 has the air of sncering at the 
programme, no part of which, however, need be 
inconsistent with another. 





SEVERAL Japanese newspapers publish a state- 
ment to the effect that a number of Americans 


residing in Kobe propose to erect a monument 
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in memory of the Regent li Kamon-no-Kami, 
who was assassinated at Sakurada Gate, Tokiyo, 
in the early part of 1860. The report has 
probably no foundation, for it is impossible to 
conceive what interest any association of 
Americans can have in perpetuating the re- 
collection of that once powerful but now nearly 
forgotten Daimiyo. There is, however, a slight 
incidental connection between his name and the 
carly Japancse relations with the United States. 
Asan anecdote, it will bear recital. The first 
Embassy, or Commission, sent in modern times 
from this country to any Western nation, was 
travelling in America in 1860, and sojourning 
in Philadelphia, when the news of Ii’s death 
reached that locality. The Oriental visitors,— 
some twenty Samura/, with a following of forty 
odd servants,—had been placed in charge, at 
Washington, of three navy officers,—Captain 
Dupont, who died a score of years ago ; Lieut. 
Porter, now Admiral of the United States; and 
Lieutenant Lee, who subsequently disappeared 
beneath the surface of the Southern rebellion. 
It was a pleasant ornamental service for at least 
the two first-named of these gentlemen, and they 
were not at all disposed to lose any of the dis- 
tinction attached to it, either by sinking their 
own identity, or by allowing that of the Asiatic 
guests to become too prominent. Among 
their quaint theories as to the treatment of the 
Envoys, they held that no disturbing or exciting 
intelligence, of any description,’ should be 
permitted to reach them from their native land. 
Upon the appearance of the report concerning 
li, they issued orders that no newspaper should 
penetrate the Japanese section of the Con- 
tinental Hotel, without being first submitted to 
thera for inspection, and, if necessary, excision. 
It was a ridiculous decree,—ill-advised and un- 
warranted in every respect ; but the profoundest 
diplomatic sagacity is not always to be expected 
from the gallant sons of Neptune. Rumours of 
the intelligence were inevitably caught up by the 
attachés of the embassy, who flew with them in 
hot haste to their masters ; but these latter could 
learn nothing authentic on application to their 
guardians, who defended their reticence with 
the plea that upon the first hint of what had 
occurred, the commissioners would _ insist 
upon a precipitate departure from America, 
without carrying the splendid programme of 
travel prepared for them, to its triumphant 
climax in New York. It happened, however, 
that a clever young interpreter, sent privately 
forth by the principal envoys to learn the truth, 
succeeded in getting and imparting to his 
superiors an exact statement of the facts. Thus 
far, we have narrated what was known to every- 
body, at the time. The sequel rests upon a 
narrower authority, for which we cannot vouch. 
Si none vero, etc. The story ran_ that 
the two over-discreet naval gentlemen were 
requested to favour the Japanese leaders with 
their presence, and were asked in direct terms 
whether they had, or had not, any knowledge 
of the alleged tragedy. They replied that 
they had nothing “to communicate ; whereupon 
the senior envoy expressed astonishment that 
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he should be able to supply information upon a 
subject which had evidently escaped the watch- 
fulness of the American officers. Through the 
interpreter, the complete details were then re- 
vealed, with much precision and circumspection, 
the countenances of the listeners betraying their 
utter discomfiture, while those of the messengers 
from the East preserved more, if possible, than 
their accustomed imperturbability. This was 
not all. The gallant chaperons were further- 
more informed that, if the ambassadors had been 
fortunate enough to learn this interesting news 
from them, it would naturally follow that the 
advice of Captain Dupont and his colleague 
should be sought and deferred to in this unex- 
pected crisis; but as they, their appointed guides, 
philosophers, and friends, were obviously in the 
dark, it would be useless to burden them with 
such an addition to their labours. The ambas- 
sadors would only ask if it were not desirable 
for them to send a message to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington requesting that some person 
acquainted with the subject be appointed to 
come at once and consult with them. Beyond 
this point the tale has never been unfolded ; 
but it is a matter of notoriety that, from that time 
forth, no attempts were made to restrict the 
range of interrogation of the strangers or other- 
wise to hold them in leading-strings, ‘by the 
committee of Uncle Sam's mariners. 





By the last mail from the United States, intelli- 
gence was received of the approval, by President 
Arthur, of the sentence condemning Commander 
Mullan to dismissal from the American naval 
service. The case has excited considerable 
attention, owing to the well known antecedents 
of the deposed officer, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which he was entrusted 
with the command of the Ashwelof. According 
to the regulations of the Navy Department, 
officers below the grade of commodore are 
ineligible to promotion unless, at the period 
when promotion falls due, their ‘‘ mental, moral, 
and professional fitness to perform all duties at 
‘sea ” shall be ‘‘ established to the satisfaction of 
a board of examining officers appointed by the 
President.” This stipulation is intended to mect 
extreme and exceptional instances of incom- 
petency, and is enforced only under conditions 
of grave necessity. Candidates for promotion 
are generally passed by the Board without severe 
scrutiny, and are never rejected, excepting when 
some serious imputation is fastened upon their 
character. The officer in question was, in 1876, 
the senior lieutenant-commander of the service, 
but on presenting himself for advancement in 
rank, he was pronounced disqualified, and sum- 
marily dropped from the register. Jet is need- 
less here to repeat the charges brought and 
sustained against him. Nothing further is 
requisite than to show that he was removed from 
his post, after due consideration, by a body 
naturally inclined to leniency, and slow to 
exercise the punitive powers pertaining to it. 
There might be reasonable ground for supposing 
that, with these proceedings, the public career 
of any citizen would terminate; but it appears 


that opportunities may be found, in the my- 
stcrious workings of Congress, for the rchabilita- 
tion of such individuals as are fortunate enough 
to possess or procure political influence. During 
two years, the dismissed licutenant-commander 
remained in obscurity ; but in July, 1878, an act 
was passed by the federal legislature, and signed 
by President Hayes, restoring aim to his original 
position. Six months after, he was raised to the 
grade of commander, and the fatal consequences 
of that step are known to the world. Comment 
is entirely unnecessary on our part; but we are 
not surprised to find it, in the severest form 
possible to language, in the principal American 
journals, some of which do not scruple to attri- 
bute to Congress, the ex-President and his Naval 
Secretary, rather than to the improperly restored 
Officer, the responsibility for the wreck of the 
Ashuclot and the death of a number of her crew. 


A REMARKABLE paragraph is floating about the 
Amcrican newspapers, to the effect that a young 
Japanese gentleman, whose name is given as a 
graduate of Cornell @niversity last year, and 
who is said to have married a young lady of 
Indianapolis, has since take a position in the 
Agricultural Department of this Government, 
with an annual salary of thirteen thousand dol- 
lars. This is a climax of good fortune to which 
few Japanese students, however deserving, can 
hope to attain. To graduate from Cornell is a 
happy and honourable distinction ; to secure the 
hand, heart, and companionship for life of “a 
young lady of Indianapolis ” is a still more grati- 
fying achievement; but to secure, in addition, 
an office in a government department, the 
stipend of which is more than twice the amount 
received by the highest functionaries of State, is 
a piece of luck so far beyond precedent as to 
bring the fortunate holder within the circle of 
those for whom supernatural favours are re- 
served. This being the case, we fear that con- 
gratulations might not be altogether appropriate. 


A Toxiyo newspaper announces that the new 
palace will be built in that part of the castle 
grounds formerly occupied by the Shogun’s 
mansion, and not in the more retired division 
where the Mikado lived during the first years of 
his residence in Tokiyo. It cannot be doubted 
that the //on-maru, as the locality now said to 
be selected is designated, affords many advan- 
tages which the adjoining section, called the 
Nishi-maru, does not possess. It contains one 
of the most elevated plateaus in the city, com- 
manding a singularly beautiful view of the bay 
and its borders, and immediately overlooking on 
one side a succession of garden terraces the 
picturequeness and varicd charm of which have 
not been obliterated by years of neglect and 
decay: and on the other the broad moat which 
separates the two enclosures, and the more 
delicately cultivated and graceful landscapes of 
the Fukiage Park. There is not another site so 
majestic in the whole capital, and its healthful- 
ness should be unrivalled. The cost of restoring 
it to order, however, will be necessarily large. 
The lower slopes and levels have grown into a 
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little wilderness, through long disuse, and the 
numcrous walls, some of which were of stately 
dimensions and admirable construction, have 
been in many cases torn in picces, in order that 
the huge stones of which they were composed 
might be put to more practical uses. The fine 
gateways, of which there could not have been 
less than fifty, have generally fallen to ruin, 
besides being ruthlessly mutilated for the sake 
of the copper with which they were heavily 
covered. Finally, the place has been for a long 
time given over to instructors in engineering, as 
a ficld for experimental fortification, in the 
course of which operations its superficial aspect 
has undergone many changes. Nevertheless, 
in spite of these and other partial deteriorations, 
it has not its equal in Tokiyo, and the lofty 
square chosen nearly three centuries ago for the 
citadel of the Tokugawas remains to this day the 
spot above all others suited for an imperial 
dwelling. The familiar resorts of the Nishi- 
maru,—the cascade, the lake, the embowered 
hill, the legendary fountain,—are easy of access 
by private passages, so that the attractions of the 
more secluded region are available, in addition 
to the excellent qualities of the superior station. 
If it be truc that the Hon-maru has been decided 
upon, pains should be taken to secure the 
nearest attainable approach to archivectural per- 
fection. The position is too splendid to be 
sacrified, and defects which might escape notice 
in other localities would there become glaringly 
conspicuous. Let us pray that the artist, on this 
occasion, will be inspired by his magnificent 
opportunity. 


A nore in the Official Gasef/e, translated else- 
where, speaks of the development of the pastoral 
industry in the Mito district, province of Riku- 
wo. At the same time a complaint is formulated, 
on the part of the farmers, that the improvement 
in their stock is not properly recognized by the 
butchers in Tokiyo, who decline to give the new 
breeders good prices on account of a prejudice 
in favor of ‘‘ Kobe beef.” This is a matter 
which time will regulate. Only by staunch 
endeavor and resolute conscientiousness in the 
production of a good article, despite temporary 
dislike and opposition on behalf of vested 
interests and established trade, can a new 
enterprise hope for ultimate success. That with 
patience the Mito farmers must succeed is evi- 
dent, in view of the fact that the supply of 
“Kobe beef,” to whose generally excellent 
quality and succulence most foreign residents in 
Tokiyo and Yokohama must testify, is alarm- 
ingly likely to fall short of future demands. 
This alone ought to encourage the Mito farmers 
to persevere in their undertaking. Scarcity of 
capital will injure them far less than lack of 
industry and courage. 





A MEETING of the Provisional Committee of 
seven originally appointed to arrange for the 
farewell to H.E. Sir Harry S. Parkes was held 
on Saturday last, when those gentlemen, Messrs. 
Wilkin, Gay, Evers, Fraser, Mollison, W. B. 
Walter, and Kirkwood, nominated other gentle- 
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men, the following fourtcen of whom have, we 
understand, kindly consented to act with them 
as provided at the public meeting of the zoth of 
July. The representative Committee is thus 
full and consists, in addition to the gentlemen 
above named, of Messrs. Beretta, Blakeway, 
Boyes, MacDonald, Mitchell, Pereira, Rickett, 
Townley, von Hemert, J. Walter, Whittall, Wolff, 
and Drs. Hepburnand Wheeler. TheCommittce 
suggest Monday, the 21st instant, as the date of 
the party. Sir Harry is expected to return from 
Hakodate about the 14th, and proposcs to Icave 
Yokohama for bis new post at the Court of 
Peking by the mail of the 22nd, instant. 


Tue Paris correspondent of Zhe Times, writing 
under date, June 21, is at some pains to show 
that China had up to that time been perpetually 
protesting, not against French enterprise in 
Indo-China, but against French attempts to set 
aside Chinese rights of sovereignty. In fact the 
three last despatches addressed by the Repre- 
sentative of the Middle Kingdom to M. Challe- 
mel Lacour remained unanswered at the above 
date. Thus the suspension of negotiations be- 
tween the two Powers did not rest with China 
but with France. However true this may have 
been six weeks ago, a different description 
seems applicable to the present state of affairs. 
The interruption of negotiations has come, this 
time, from China's side. There can be little 
doubt that the conduct of the conference was 
entrusted completely to Viceroy Li at the time of 
his nomination to the command-in-chief of the 
Southern forces. He was empowered to settle 
the complication, and his fashion of settlement 
would probably have received the endorsement 
of his sovereign. His recall, therefore, while 
the negotiations were still in progress, must be 
interpreted as an expression of dissent from his 
views. During his absence from Peking different 
counsels seem to have gained the ascendancy. 
Apparently the greatest difficulty with which a 
Chinese statesman has to contend at present is 
the mutability of his source of authority. Since 
the death of the Empress Regent last year 
there is no stability of purpose at Peking. 
At one time the voice of one party, at another 
that of another, is dominant. Li Hung-chang 
is emphatically in favour of a peace policy, 
but, like all prudent statesman, obeying the 
Maxim, si vis pacem, para bellum, he does 
Not hesitate to devote large sums to the pur- 
chase of warlike material and the strengthening 
of coast defences. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether his countrymen comprehend the 
spirit of such proceedings. ‘They think that 
these acquisitions represent an idle outlay unless 
they are used when the occasion offers. This 
inference is not unnatural, and probably be- 
comes a very strong argument in the mouths of 
the Viceroy’s political opponents. ‘To what 
purpose,” they may ask, ‘‘ does this immense 
expenditure on account of warlike preparations 
Serve, if China is always to offer her cheek to 
the Smiter? Surely now, if ever, is the time to 
give @ practical demonstration of the country’s 
ability and resolution to defend its rights ?” 


The posers of these queries might not have be- 
come inconveniently clamorous at Peking during 
Li's absence had he found in the French Envoy 
a reasonable v/s-d-z/s. But M. Tricou does not 
scem to have appreciated either China's position 
or the true interests of his own country. His 
so-called “* inflexibility ” and thrasonic phrases 
might have proved very serviceable in an en- 
counter with General Tso, or some other chief 
of the war faction, but they were altogether out 
of place in the treatment of a statesman whose 
earnest desire was to discover for his country 
some honourable exit in the direction of 
peace. While, then, M. Tricou raised 
difficulties and delivered humiliating #//imata, 
Li's political opponents were doubtless be- 
coming more and more noisy at Peking. 
If, however, the Viceroy's apparent failure 
strengthened their remonstrances sufficiently to 
procure his recall, it seems probable that the 
task of substituting an emphatically belligerent 
policy was still beyond the compass of their 
ability. The Cabinet at Peking is irresolute, 
and we are disposed to think that the same may 
be said of the Cabinet at Paris. M. Tricou’s 
reported attempt to demonstrate that his visit to 
China was purely a work of supererogation, does 
not demand serious consideration. He went 
there to negotiate, and the T’sung-li Yamen 
was his natural vss-d-v/s. But instead of pro- 
ceeding to Peking and placing himself in com- 
munication with the T’sung-li Yamen, he appears 
to have settled down quietly at Shanghai—a 
proceeding which is obviously irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis that he possesses definite 
instructions from his Government. There has 
not been any superfluous ambiguity about M. 
Challemel Lacour’s utterances in the Senate, but 
we know that President Grévy is opposed to an 
aggressive policy, and that there is a very strong 
party in France of the same way of thinking as the 
President. It may very well be, therefore, that 
both Peking and Paris are puzzled, and that a 
mediator’s task would be comparatively easy. 
In the meanwhile, the best thing that can happen 
is that responsible Chinese statesmen should 
keep away from Shanghai. 


Fox a comprehensive illustration of injured 
dignity, misplaced confidence, dire foreboding, 
unavailing remonstrance and agonized pertur- 
bation,—with possibly a few other distracting 
emotions,—no figure in animated nature is so 
appropriate as the unfortunate hen which, having 
hatched a nest of ducks’ eggs, sees her brood 
take to the water in joyous defiance of every 
warning, threat, or entreaty derivable from her 
instinct and experience. Often as the idea has 
been used in caricature and satire, it comes 
irresistibly forward again, in connection with the 
latest results of Chinese policy as applied to the 
development of Korea. That ancient conserva- 
tive fowl of the Asiatic continent, whose capacity 
for stretching her wings over all the neighboring 
barn yards has only recently been interfered 
with, took in hand, not long ago, the process of 
incubating her last remaining egg, and, with 
duc ceremony of cackle and cluck, helped the 
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little stranger out of its shell, and instructed it in 
the delicate art of appearing to stand alone, 
while actually relying for support upon the 
maternal care and judgment. All went well 
until the venturesome creature caught sight of 
the water, and then the period of tutelage came 
to anabruptend. The consternation with which 
China must have witnessed her wayward pupil— 
as represented by a plenipotentiary commission 
—taking literally to the treacherous element—as 
represented by the Pacific Ocean,—and swim- 
ming away upon a perfectly independent course 
of observation, inquiry, and foreign association, 
may be easily imagined by all who know the 
intensity of her desire to keep every off-shoot of 
the great celestial family folded securely within 
her impenetrable pinions. Of all conceivable 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, none 
could have been sharper or more unexpected 
than this sudden development of enterprise on 
the part of the most immature of tributary 
fledgelings. The subject ought to send an 
inspiration through the ranks of humorous 
draughtsmen, all over the world. Never since 
eggs were eggs,—liable to pre-natal accidents 
of exchange and to burst into vitality with utterly 
unsuspected propensities, striking consequent 
chill and terror to the breast of aged responsi- 
bility,—has the opportunity been given of a 
more perfect application of the familiar legend 
to facts of current history. 





Tue complaint of a soi-disaxt Japanese student 
who writes an indignant letter to the New York 
Herald is not, supposing the communication to 
be genuine, by any means unreasonable. The 
writer objects generally to the rudeness of re- 
marks frequently called forth by his appearance 
in the public throughfares, and particularly 
to the habit of confounding him with “ John 
Chinaman,”"—an epithet which he says is 
incessantly repeated by those whom he en- 
counters. This confusion of the races is an old 
grievance with the Japanese, and it does indeed 
seem strange that Americans should not have — 
learned, by this time, to distinguish at least the 
outward characteristics of two such different 
types. A singlé test should be sufficient ;— 
every Japanese wears the costume of the country 
in which he happens to dwell, whereas no 
Chinaman ever puts aside the dress of his 
native land or dispenses with the long braided 
tail of Tartar origin. By looking a little beneath 
the surface, other and more important dis- 
crepancies could doubtless be discovered ; and 
it is the consciousness of these, we presumel 
which makes the native of Japan resentful of 
the indiscriminate grouping of all Orientals. 
But, although the feeling of dissatisfaction exists, 
and the occasions for remonstrances similar to 
that published in the Hera/d are abundant, the 
authenticity of this especial protest, which 
has been pretty widely copied, appears open 
to suspicion. In the first place, it is signed 
“A. Nipponyin,”"—which, even assuming it to 
be a misprint of “A Nippo Jin,” is not a form 
of subscription likely to be adopted by an English 
speaking Japanese, It is much more likely.to 
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have been written by some American acquainted 
with a few words of the language of this countrn, 
and its conversion into a proper name is pro- 
bably an unconscious typographical joke. In 
the next place, the people of Japan are spoken 
of by the correspondent as MNongolians,—a 
circumstance to prove, at any rate, that he ought 
not to be a Japanese, whatever he really is. 
However, the epistle is a good one, and, if not 
precisely what it professes, may take an humble 
place among well intended imitations of the 
style invented for his own amusement by Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, who puzzled a great many 
readers of the North American-Review, six or 
seven years ago, by a couple of essays entitled 
“ Political and Moral Reflexions,” and signed 
“ Sionara ;” in which, adopting a method of ex- 
pression fairly appropriate to a Japanese student 
abroad, he indulged in sundry sharp criticisms 
on public life and private society in America. 
Those productions were not quite worthy of Mr. 
Oliphant’s brilliant powers, but they served a 
céttain parpose, and perhaps set the fashion of 





torclax ‘the frail but important ts of con- 
vention which keep back society from  pro- 
miscuous concubinage.” gocs on to describe it 
as a concession to the supposed desire of a 
minority of the nation, and denounces the logic 
of its advocates by saying that “the spirit mer- 
chants of the United Kingdom might with 
almost as good a face urge the abolition of the 
spirit dutics on the plea that they have been 
smuggling.” We wonder whether the possibility 
of marrying a deceased wife's sister has proved 
such a terrible perverter of public morality in 
those communities whcre it has long been legal. 


Once again we counsel our Japanese friends 
who are interested in the tea trade to give no 
heed to reiterated statements that the recently 
enacted United States law, forbidding the im- 
portation of spurious teas, was directed expressly 
against the produce of this country. The asser- 
tion is frequently repeated, and appears in so 
many different forms, that it may not unnaturally 
deceive the unwary. But it is entirely without 


a species of fictitious literature which, if not in| foundation. There is no evidence to show that 


the highest degree amusing, is entirely harmless, 
both te author and readers. 





A pisrumpance is ‘reported, by the CheyaShim- 
bun, to have occurred in Kiyoto on the 27th 
ultimo, a French missionary named Villion having 
been assailed and beaten by a band of @tudents, 
said to have been 120 in number, from the semi- 
nary attached to the Eastern Hongwanji monas- 
terv. The lads are said to have visited the 
Catholic Church and demanded to be instructed 
in the essence of the religion there taught. Abbé 
Villion was promptly sent for, and arrived as 
soon as he could in jinrikisha, accompanied 
by a Japanese Christian. The mob of boys im- 
mediately began to pelt and hustle them, an 
amusement from which they were only restrained 
by the arrival of the Police who rescued the 
missionary —what became of his native attendant 
is not mentioned—and arrested the principal 
rowdies who had maltreated him. 





A Fuzncn journal declares in 80 many words, 
that the anique object of English legislators in 
pushing forward he bill legalizing marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, is to enable the Queen's 
youngest daughter, the Princess Beatrice, to 

her brother-in-law, the Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. Writing immediately after the 
passage of the law, a correspondent of the 
journal in question, says that nothing is talked of 
in London except this marriage and that it will 
take place in six months. The Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstalit became a widower in 1878 by the 
death of the Princess Alice, and it is said that 
the Princess Beatrice has been willing to accept 
his hand for the last two years. To most English- 
men this story will sound like a guod joke, but 
jt seems not at all improbable that some special 
case of more than ordinary importance has 
sufficed to turn the wavering balance of opinion 
in favour of the measure. The Safurday 
Review, with its colours still nailed to the mast, 
after declaring that the effect of the Bill will be 


the teas of Japan were ever thought of, by those 
who framed the restrictive statute. It was ‘to 
ward off danger from another quarte:, that their 
proceedings were imstitated. Apprehensions 
were entertained that a large quantily of the 
adulterated article, which had long been accu- 
mulating in England, where it could not be 
sold, would be forced upon the New York 
market during the present year; and this was 
the principal, if not, as we believe, the sole, 
ground of legislative action. The Japan trade 
has troubles enough of its own to encounter, 
without having burdens fastened upon it for 
which it is in no degree responsible. 


Tue line taken by the Fiji Shimpo with regard 
to the Korean indemnity savours somewhat of 
romantic reasoning, but is not without a dash of 
sound common sense. The indemnity is a 
mere bagatelle. It does not represent the cost 
of a second-rate ironclad ; ‘and, to make it still 
more insignifieant, Korea has obtained her 
creditor's consent to divide it into driblets of 
fifty thousand dollars per annum, thus spreading 
the payment over a space of ten years. It would 
seem, however, that even these concessions have 
not brought the feat of discharging her debt 
within the compass of her ability. The effort 
to pay the very first instalment is too much for 
her strength. Yet if rumour be credited, she 
has already borrowed from this country more 
than half of the whole sum. Among gentlemen 
of fashion and morality, to put off an impor- 
tunate tradesman by ordering some more of his 
wares, is not an uncommon device, but the 
notion of borrowing from a man to-day six 
times the amount you have promised to pay him 
to-morrow, and then telling him, when the 
morrow comes, that you can pay nothing, is a 
scheme which commands admiration by its 
noble disregard of precedent. We do not know 
whether it be a fact that Korea has asked for 
another respite, but if it be so,—and the F¥7/7 
Shimpo says it is—the Hermit Kingdom has 
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nothing to learn from any nation in point of 
financial ingenuity. Meanwhile, what is Japan 
to do under the circumstances? What sort of 
pressure can she bring to bear upon such a 
pauper without compromising her own dignity 
and imperilling her friendly relations with 
Korea? The Fiji Shimpo tells us, in effect, 
that the second of these questions is unanswer- 
able, and that the only wise response to the first 
is—waive the claim altogether. Half a million 
dollars is a trifle to this country, but apparently 
a very serious sum to Korea. Her impatience 
at having to pay the money will be in proportion 
to her difficulty in finding it, and she cannot feel 
any sincere affection for 2 Power which compels 
herto make such sacrifices. There is, we repeat, 
much good sense in these arguments. The 
habit of expressing international troubles in 
dollars and cents, though almost unexceptionally 
sanctioned, is open to frequent objections. Most 
of all this true in the case of fines imposed upon 
a government for failing to reconcile its subjects 
to the sudden subversion of a policy which has 
received the sanction of fifty generations. A 
large portion of the indemnities levied by the 
Treaty Powers in Japan, came out of the pockets 
of their friends, and thus indirectly strengthened 
the hands of theirenemies. The present rulersof 
Korea are sincerely friendly to progress. They 
suffered at least as much as Japan by the revolt of 
the Tai-on-kun, and their ability toprevent similar 
mishaps can only be crippled by having to pay 
an indemnity to a foreign power. It would bea 
grateful and politic act to forego these ten yearly 
payments of ten thousand pounds sterling each, 
and let Korea make her exfrée into the society 
of nations with a tolerably clean balance-sheet. 
& 
@ 

If the arguments in favour of remitting the 
indemnity partake, to a certain extent, of senti- 
ment, nothing similar can be said of the tariff 
question. That stands on a basis of plain 
morality. Japan knows what it is to be deprived 
of a right which every other independent State 
enjoys, and she is therefore thoroughly com- 
petent to appreciate Korea's desire to avoid 
like coercion. It is not very probable that the 
desire will be fulfilled. Korea is too small to 
have any rights—especially pecuniary rights— 
vis-a-vis the Great Powers of the West. But 
whatever trifling chance she has of obtaining @ 
voice in the management of her own commetcial 
affairs will be finally destroyed if she attempts 
to discriminate in favour of Japan or China. 
In virtue of the treaty of 1876, the subjects of 
the former carry on with the peninsula a trade 
which, for all practical purposes, is free. If this 
is to continue, it will be impossible to avoid ex- 
tending the privilege to all Korea's new treaty 
friends. Japan had better not incur the re- 
sponsibility of assisting to bring about such a 
result. She has complained so much and 80 
justly of the hardship suffered by herself, that 
it would ill become her to join in contriving the 
same position for another Oriental State. It 
seems absurd to speak of any gain accruing (0 
a nation from a policy of isolation; yet Korea, 
by the lateness of her consent to foreign inter- 
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course, can reap the benefit of her neighbours’ 
experience, and thus avoid divesting herself of 
power which, if once temporarily signed away, 
cannot be recovered without infinite pain, if at 
all. We have confidence that these considera- 
tions have already presented themselves to 
Japanese statesmen, and that they will gladly 
help Korea to obtain whatever terms seem 
most conducive to her prosperity. But while 
entirely agreeing with the Frjf Shimpo that 
the exceptional privileges enjoyed by this 
country under the Trade Regulations of 1876 
have the effect of heavily handicapping Korea in 
her negotiations with foreign Powers, and ought 
to be surrendered without any unnecessary delay, 
we cannot forget that Japan is not alone in this 
matter. However well and justly disposed she 
may be, she must be careful to do nothing which 
will leave China a monopoly of Korean trade. 
That would be the inevitable result if she agreed 
to remodel her tariff upon the lines laid down 
in the Shufeldt Treaty without first taking care 
that China should be similarly liberal. It is 
with the latter country that the difficulty really 
rests. So long as her viceroys are empowered 
to issue trade regulations determining the con- 
ditions of their countrymen’s commerce with 
Korea, it would not only be quixotic but uscless 
that Japan should surrender the advantages she 


possesses. 


NOTHING—we are told by educational experts 
—is more fatal to real progress than self- 
gratulation. Faith in this precept induced the 
teacher in the story to obliterate the picture 
over which its youthful painter was bending in 
satisfied admiration. The Japanese, therefore, 
have reason to be thankful that they are not 
abandoned to vain-glorious introspection. They 
must continue the motion of reform in humble 
obedience to their generous preceptors. They 
have had a memorable lesson in the matter of 
finance. For three or four years they constantly 
enjoyed the advantage of most emphatic counsels. 
They were warned in Spartan terms that ruin 
and riot dogged the nation’s footsteps, and that 
to escape these horrors it was absolutcly neces- 
sary to grapple resolutely with the. inflated 
Currency ; to reduce its unhealthy obesity and to 
Prepare for replacing it by good sound silver. 
Then, when they stoutly set about these processes 
of reduction and preparation, they were soon 
exposed to a new peril. The specie value of 
Kinsatsu grew rapidly higher and firmer, until, 
in the course of two years, the whole volume of 
money in the country, as well as the national 
revenue, appreciated more than twenty per cent. 
This they had been taught to regard as a most 
triumphant result, and seeing it so far attained, 
they might have become self-opiniated. But 
their humane preceptors were on the watch. 
The crisis demanded a caustic remedy, and 
the Japanese were, thercfore, peremptorily im- 
formed that they had no business to touch the 
Currency. Their duty was to leave it to itself, 
and devote their energies to developing com- 
merce. Thus they were kept healthily moving 
on, a little bewildered, perhaps, but guaranteed 


against the immorality of fancying they could 
ever be right. Another instance is still more 
recent. J.adies of easy virtue in Japan have 
drifted into a most erroneous idea that they 
Possess some title to a share in the proceeds of 
foreign commerce. Under the influence of this 
hallucination they repair in large numbers to 
Yokohama and take lodgings in the environs of 
the Settlement. It does not appear that they 
have yet conceived the fancy of imitating or 
emulating the courageous hardihood of their 
European representatives, but they certainly do 
venture to occupy houses in the neighbourhood 
of the Settlement—notably round the New Road 
—where there are visited by a great many philan- 
thropic and unprejudiced foreigners. The thing 
is scandalous and doubtless well deserves scathing 
denunciations such as those levelled against it a 
year ago. Careful critics demonstrated, in the 
summer of 1882, thatthe morals of Yokohama had 
been so seriously injured by the influence of these 
misguided females, that nine persons out of ten 
were actually unconscious of the disgraceful con- 
dition of Yatai-zaka—unconscious that these 
waylayers of virtue had their haunts even on the 
side of the road leading from the Settlement to 
the Bluff. Naturally and properly the police were 
loudly censured. Some idle excuses were offered 
on their behalf. It was urged, for example, 
that without paying perpetual domiciliary visits 
to the inmates of private houses, or keeping a 
constant watch over them, so that, whenever a 
foreigner entered or came out, the object of his 
visit might be immediately investigated, no prac- 
tical result could be obtained. It was also stated 
that in many cases the ladies were possessed of 
documents deslaring them to be foreigners’ 
servants with whom the police could not inter- 
fere, and it was further pointed out tbat in no 
part of the world do the police succeed in 
effectually checking this social evil. Nobody 
was weak enough to be moved by these paltry 
evasions. It was not for the censors to say how 
the thing should be done. That was the business 
of the police. And the police made it their 
business. Nothing more was heard of the 
Phrynes of Yatai-zaka. The guardians of the 
peace were not equally successful in the case of 
the New Road, however. But they made the mis- 
take of imagining that duty pointed in that 
direction also. They set themselves to “lurk 
like cur-dogs” in the vicinity of suspected domi- 
ciles; to perform the “ thoroughly despicable ” 
réle of spies. Had they been competent police- 
men, they would have known how to discrimi- 
nate, and would have retired quietly from the 
vicinity of houses where respectable foreigners 
play with girls upon their knecs. But no 
Japanese policeman is competent. These poor 
innocent girls were “dragged to the police- 
station,” ‘“‘exposed for several hours to the 
mercy of the mosquitoes” and then compelled 
to answer “questions of too disgusting a 
nature to appear in print.” Unfortunate doves! 
Their sufferings must have been appalling. 
Crushed and weary, they returned to their tea- 
house, and with all the beautiful abandon of 
innocence retailed verbatim to their foreign 
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gentlemen friends the revoltingly indecent terms 
which had been addressed to them. The 
“brates” of policemen had slapped their soft 
cheeks, twisted their tender arms behind their 
backs, and spoken to them in “ language of so 
low and vulgar a nature as to be a disgrace to 
the whole police force.” Would the kind 
foreigners allow these things to be done with- 
out protest? Did they not see that the police 
cared nothing for the public morals but 
only desired to subject foreigners to a little 
adventitious bullying? If any proof of this 
were needed, the Homoko doves could furnish 
it, since they themselves had heard the police 
speak of the ‘‘ red-headed foreigner,” and make 
remarks “highly derogatory” to him, remarks 
“showing enmity and malice and evidently 
intended to lower Europeans in the estimation 
of those present.” Could the manly Tojins 
suffer their gentle friends to be tortured and 
themselves to be disparaged by “ brutes” whose 
object was to replenish the coffers of the local 
magistracy out of the doves’ earnings? No! 
indeed they could not. The spies! The Black- 
Mailers! The cur dogs! What was the use 
of having newspapers, if outrages of this sort 
were not to be ventilated? Did the police 
imagine that because they had been abused for 
not clipping the wings of the Yatai-zaka doves, 
they were to extend the range of their spying 
operations to Homoko and the New Road also? 
That was always the way with these Japanese 
police. They had no discrimination: couldn't 
let a gentleman take his ease in his inn or his 
lassie on his lap! Write to the papers at once. 
It would be an admirable opportunity of 
demonstrating the independence of the foreign 
press, secing that these very journals, a few 
months before, had been calling on the police 
to clear out the dove-cots everywhere. Ex- 
territoriality, too! Talk of abolishing exter- 
ritoriality! Why, if it were not for that glorious 
institution of civilized liberty, the Black Mailers 
might extend their brutalities from the young 
ladies who sit on gentlemen's knees even to the. 
knees they sit on. No doubt it would give them 
infinite satisfaction to slap red-bearded cheeks 
and twist Tojins’ arms. They'd better try 
it! If they do they 1l soon understand what 
foreigners mean by the “utter demolition of a 
police station and a severe belabouring of the 
constables.” Hurrah for exterritoriality! Yet, 
as we said at the outset, the Japanese ought 
to be very grateful for all this. There is no 
danger of their getting into a groove or imagining 
that they are giving satisfaction. 


Apart, however, from the merriment this 
quaint outcry inspires, it is worth while to ask 
seriously whether the anti-foreizn motives attri- 
buted to the police are not a little far-fetched. 
Suppose correspondents and editors of the 
vernacular journals were to declare that the pro- 
ceedings of the Consular Constables in Yokohama 
are dictated wholly by “enmity and malice” to 
Japanese, and that their object is not to uphold 
the law but simply to subject the people of the 
country to petty annoyance——what would be our 
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immediate rejoinder? Would it not be that 
they judge us by themselves? That people who 
are so ready to attribute hostility and ill-feeling 
to others, cannot be either very friendly or very 
well disposed themselves? A similar deduction 
would doubticss be quite unjustifiable on the side 
of the Japanese, and being fair-minded and far- 
discerning people they are not likely to make it! 
Nevertheless we do not quite credit the sentiments 
ascribed to the police in this instance, because it 
80 happens that they are equally strict in Tokiyo. 
The most strenuous efforts are made there to 
confine the social evil to quarters of the city where 
the law permits it to flourish. Elsewhere its 
public existence is checked by methods which 
often seem to trench upon the liberty of 
the subject. Opinions will differ as to the 
utility of all this. We believe we are right 
in saying that in the United Kingdom the 
law has ceased to extend its functions in this 
direction. It takes no cognizance of anything 
less than a public nuisance. In the English 
colony of Hongkong, on the other hand, a sys- 
tem exists which is efficient, but which has more 
than once owed its efficiency to devices that 
amount to espionage of the pettiest description. 
In factno question has excited greater controversy, 
and the world is still very far from an unaminous 
reply. One thing, however, is certain, that whe- 
ther attempts to deal with the evil be wise or 
unwise, the conduct attributed to the Japanese 
police in this particular instance admits of no 
defence. But it does admit of denial. We 
do not implicitly believe that the young ladies’ 
faces were slapped and their arms twisted 
simply because they themselves affirm that they 
were thus treated. Upon these points we prefer 
to reserve judgment. Of this only we are 
persuaded, that any attempts made by the Japa- 
nese police to put a check on the abuses which 
flourish in the environs of this Settlement, and 
which flourish because of the support they 
receive from foreigners themselves, cannot 
possibly be successful unless recourse is had to 
measures of a harsh and questionable character. 
It might be supposed, for example, that instead 
of arresting the girls themselves the proper course 
would be to impound their masters or mis- 
tresses. Bat on what grounds? Evidence of 
wrong-doing must be furnished. How is it 
to be procured? Any person who sets himself 
to answer these questions seriously will be com- 
pelled to conclude that the Yokohama police 
are trying to grapple with an evil which scarcely 
comes within the proper scope of the law. The 
English rule seems the best in the long run. 
Let the thing alone unless it becomes publicly 
offensive. Homoko would then enjoy immunity. 
It is a comparatively retired place, and the 
bathing houses there are frequented by fo- 
reigners of a class not requiring police surveil- 
lance. Inother parts of the world young girls are 
not employed to attend on gentlemen bathing. 
The Japanese might very well put a stop to that 
partof the affair. But the worst mistake they can 
make is to be pragmatical. There still survives 
in this country a tendency, handed down from 
the feudal times, to combine the dutics of 


| constable and magistrate in one person. It 
is abad tendency, and ought to be cradicated as 
specdily as possible. Nevertheless, the people 
have only good words for the police, whose 
value they have learned to appreciate, and it 
seems truly regrettable that foreigners should 
permit themselves, on the strength of ¢.-purée 
evidence, to speak of them in terms which can- 
not fail to bring them into discredit and cer- 
tainly will not increase their good-will. 


James Carey, the Dublin informer, has been 
shot dead at Port Elizabeth. The last news we 
had of him was dated June 28th. It said that 
much excitement had becn caused at Queens- 
town by a report that he was among the passen- 
gers who had embarked at that port for America, 
but that his whereabouts could not be traced. 
Five days previously the telegraph told us that 
he was belicved to have gone to the north of 
Ireland and that the Government would eventu- 
ally send him to Canada. Another ramour, how- 
ever, said that he had been carried over to Liver- 
pool and thence taken across country to Hull. 
In fine, nobody seemed to know what had really 
become of him, and it may be presumed that the 
police took every possible means of perpetuating 
this ignorance. Africa, at all events, was not 
suggested by anyone as his probable destination, 
yet to Africa he apparently went—for we pre- 
sume that the Port Elizabeth mentioned in the 
telegram is the place recently brought into 
notice during the troubles at the Cape. The 
Fenians, however, do not appear to have 
been thrown off the scent. They must have 
telegraphed information of Carey’s movements, 
as he had scarcely stepped on shore when the 
assassin's bullet reached him. Thus once more 
the law has been signally worsted. Public 
opinion, perhaps, will not greatly blame Carey's 
murderers. No man could possibly have played 
a role more repugnant to all the better instincts 
of humanity, and few men would have played it 
in a more repugnant manner. But we cannot 
help feeling that this sudden, signal vengeance 
argues the existence of an organization which 
the Government's efforts have done little to sup- 
press. The Irish informer will henceforth know 
that the first purpose of his treachery may not be 
attained, and that the fate he betrays his comrades 
to avoid is not averted but only altered. 


Ir is a common occurrence in Japan to have to 
place on record slight shocks of earthquake, but 
we trust we may never have to chronicle such 
a disaster in this country as has just reached 
us by wire, a small town in the south of 
Italy, Casamicciola, having been, apparently, 
swallowed up by an earthquake, as no less than 
five thousand persons are reported killed. 
No such calamity has occurred in that quarter of 
the globe since Castale Nuovo suffered a some- 
what similar fate, when 4,000 persons were cn- 
gulphed. 


Rererrixc to the trial of the Fukushima 
suspects, the Choya Shimbun says, that in 
consequence of this investigation Liberalism in 
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the province where the agitation culminated has 
been entranced in terror, while the (so-called) 
monarchical party has increased in vigor and 
influence. The recent visit of an ardent re- 
former from Sendai, who has been giving a 
scrics of lectures in Fukushima, has in a mea- 
sure revived the spirit of those who look fora 
complete emancipation from the thraldom of 
effete tradition. 


Oxg who peers into the old church registers of 
England mects with many curious things. This, 
in the Record Office of Winchester Cathedral, 
dated a.p. 1182, is certainly unique. It is a 
paid workman's bill, and this is a literal copy :— 
: eee For on pone: s. d. 
scatter a lari 
irgin i : 
Screwing. a est oa the Devil, putting in the hair a 
in his head, and placing a new joint inhistail. 5 6 


Ix the list ot honors conferred by the Emperor cf 
All the Russias upon the representatives of 
foreign powers who were present at his corona- 
tion, we observe the name of H.E. Ito, Special 
Envoy from Japan, who has received the insignia 
of the First Class of the White Eagle. 


Tue sporting public of Yokohama, as well as 
that of Tokiyo, will regret to hear of the death 
of the well-known and courageous Japanese 
pony ‘Kamakura. It succumbed on the 3rd 
instant after a brief attack of cholic. His win- 
nings during his short career are stated by the 
Mainichi Shimbun at_yen 20,000. 


Tue Japanese steamer J/se Maru, a new vessel 
of 738 tons register, purchased in England by 
the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha, left Cardiff on the 
22nd of June with a cargo of coal for this port. 


Tue Japanese Minister at Sdul reports that the 
Korean Government has already founded an 
arsenal: that a big steam-engine to be used 
therein has been ordered from Shanghai; and 
that skilled Chinese artisans are to be employed 
to superintend the work in twelve different depart- 
ments. 





A notification has been issued from the Home 
Department announcing that in consequence of 
cholera cases having been reported at Canton 
and Swatow, vessels from those ports arriving at 
Yokohama, Kobe, and Nagasaki will be subject 
to quarantine regulations. 


Passencer traffic on the Tokiyo-Kumagai rail- 
way is steadily on the incease. Excursionists to 
Oji are so numerous that a special train is now 
running daily to and fro for their benefit. 


Ir is said that in view of the auguration of 2 
postal service in Korea, the Government of that 
country has applied for competent staff of 
assistants. 





Tue London Gasette announces the appointment 
of Mr. J. J. Quin, late of Hakodate, and recently 
gone home on leave, to be Vice-Consul at Tokio. 
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JAPANESE AND FOREIGNERS. 
<sny C anes 

SUGGESTION made some time ago 
A by the Trade Fournal (Bukka Shim- 
9) deserves morc consideration than it 
seems likely to receive. The Tokiyo editor 
commented forcibly upon the estrangement 
which exists between the foreign and Japa- 
nese merchants of this Settlement. He is 
thoroughly frank about his own country- 
men. After twenty years’ acquaintance, 
he says, they do not entertain any very 
warm feelings of friendship for their foreign 
confreres. On the contrary, they have 
begun of late to regard Westerns with 
absolute hostility. They believe that an 
exorbitant profit is made out of them by 
the quick-witted foreigner, and he, on his 
side, thinks that he comes off second-best 
in his dealings with the Japanese. Thus 
both parties look at each other askance, 
and make no effort whatsoever to place 
their intercourse upon a frank and cordial 
footing. The 7rade Fournal thinks that 
the Ito-gwaisha complication afforded a 
significant illustration of this animosity. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Japanese believed 
that he had become the victim of an unjust 
and arbitrary system; and, rightly or 
wrongly, the foreigner fancied that his privi- 
leges and prospects were threatened. So 
complete and immediate a deadlock could 
never have taken place had there been any 
common inclination to smooth away diff- 
culties and arrive at an understanding: 
But from the first each was ready to believe 
the worst of the other, and there was 
nothing for it but a fight—a fight which did 
not even bring with it the one benefit com- 
monly ascribed to open combats, namely, a 
clearing of the atmosphere. The peace 
ultimately patched up was a hollow one. 
The old feelings of hostility still survive. 
The Japanese trader still looks upon the 
foreigner with an invidious eye, and the 
foreigner still ‘‘ regards the Japanese much 
as he would regard dirt or a savage.” 


We cannot, of course, dispute the verdict 
of the writer in the Bukka Shimpo with 
respect to the sentiments of his own coun- 
trymen, but his ideas about foreigners 
require to be modified. It is not correct 
to say that they regard Japanese as “dirt 
or savages.” That may be a true 
description as applied to a fraction of 
this community, but if used of the whole, 
it ls an unfortunate hyperbole. The 
editor of the Bukka Shimpo is doubtless 
aware that in all countries the strength 
of the national prejudice is inversely pro- 
portional to the degree of education and 
experience. It exercises a greater force 
among insular, than among continental, 


peoples, because the former's intercourse 
with their neighbours is more restricted ; 
but in either case it will be found to grow 
more and more powerful as the social scale 
is farther descended. To the English 
rustic who has never travelled beyond the 
limits of his own parish, every Frenchman 
is a frog and every Russian a bear. 4\Vere 
you to tell him that the only difference be- 
tween Frenchmen, Russians, and Britons 
is that they do not speak the same lan- 
guage or live in the same place, he would 
simply set you down as an ignoramus or 
as a “frog” yourself, for he believes in 
his heart of hearts that the veriest boor in 
the “tight little island” is incomparably 
superior to any foreigner that breathes. A 
similar prejudice exists among the lower 
orders of France and Russia against Eng- 
lishmen and other strangers. Happily it 
is gradually yielding to the force of educa- 
tion, but the world is still separated from 
its total disappearance by a very long 
interval. In Yokohama its influence is 
marked, but essentially partial. The anti- 
Japanese section of this community—the 
section which regards all Orientals as 
savages, or, to use the common epithet, 
“ niggers ’—is not in any sense represen- 
tative of educated opinion. There are 
roughs everywhere, and their ability to 
make themselves conspicuous is unfortu- 
nately great in a place so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced as this. -But the editor of the 
Bukka Shimpo falls into a serious error 
when he interprets the mood of the whole 
community by the vulgar intolerance of its 
rowdy element. It is recognised here, just 
as distinctly as anywhere, that generosity 
stands high among the distinguishing traits 
of a gentleman, and those who, totally 
deficient in this quality, thrust themselves 
into notoriety by vilifying Japan and the 
Japanese, have long ago become objects of 
contempt and dislike to the respectable 
part of thecommunity. It is not surprising 
that the Japanese should be misled. They 
can only judge by what they see or hear, 
and unfortunately the rowdy element 
among ‘us is also the noisiest. But they 
are surely over sensitive when they dis- 
cover cause for offence in such a paltry 
matter as the employment of the term 
“native town.” The Bukka Shimpo de- 
scribes this as an epithet “suggestive of 
thorough contempt,” whereas in truth it is 
simply antithetical. So lang as that por- 
tion of the settlement inhabited by Westerns 
is known as the “ foreign quarter,” so long 
will the portion inhabited by Japanese be 
termed the “native quarter.” By «hat 
process the result has been attained it were 
perhaps wiser not to discuss, but the word 
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“native has unquestionably acquired in 
the_ Orient a signification more or less op- 
probrious. As used here, however, no such 
mcaning is intentionally attached to it. To 
that rudeness, at all events, we do not 
plead guilty. 

If the belief described by the Bukka 
Shim po really prevails among the Japanese, 
little good can be done by mere disavowals 
on this side. It must have been long 
foreseen that the abusive and acrimoni- 
ous nature of the criticisms constantly 
published in Yokohama would ultimately 
produce the effect which our Tokiyo 
contemporary records. Whether, and how 
much, business suffers in consequence, we 
do not pretend todetermine. The course of 
trade may be quite independent of friendly 
feelings. The Bukka Shimpo is of opinion 
that both sides are seriously injured by their 
want of mutual cordiality, and even goes 
so far as to compare them to cormorants, 
whose squabbles, blinding them to other 
perils, furnish an opportunity for their 
capture by the fishermen. In other words, 
the Chinese alone benefit by existing 
conditious. They know perfectly how to 
take advantage of an opportunity, and as 
they are content to play the réle of go- 
betweens, it is rather to their advantage 
than otherwise that their principals should 
be on bad terms. This is a somewhat 
humiliating analysis, but we do not care 
to discuss it. Our concern is rather with 
the remedy proposed by our contemporary, 
namely the establishment of a Club at 
which both Foreigners and Japanese may 
meet, and learn to regard each other as 
human beings with similar feelings and 
aspirations. At present, he says, the 
virtues of hospitality are entirely neglected ; 
the congenial influences of tea and wine 
disregarded. And in this diagnosis he is 
unquestionably right, whatever be the 
worth of his prescription. It would be 
difficult to conceive two communities more 
complete strangers to each other, so far as 
social intercourse is concerned, than are 
the Foreigners and Japanese living side by 
side in Yokohama. They have been within 
arms length of one another for a quarter of 
a century and yet they have never shaken 
hands. That they would do so now, 
however, if a Club were provided for the 
purpose, seems most unlikely. The source 
of the trouble lies too deep to be reached 
by such superficial expedients. If the 
disunion of the two communities becomes 
daily more marked, it is because the time 
when the distinction between them ought 
to have disappeared altogether becomes 
daily more distant. There is neither sense 
nor reason in the idea that Foreigners are 
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to remain in perpetual banishment from 
the Japanese nation ; that they are to live 
at the point of a promontory virtually 
ostracized from Japan and the Japanese. 
This is the real origo mali, and so long as it 
exists the prospect is hopeless. If we are 
ever to live on frank and cordial terms 
with the people of the country, we must 
have something in common with. them 
other than the mere operations of buying 
and selling. Little if any good is done by 
inviting each other to dinners and balls, 
which serve rather to emphasize our dis- 
junction than to remove its causes. The 
day is not far distant when these condi- 
tions, if suffered to continue, will render 
the life of the Foreign merchant in Japan 
intolerable. Already his energies are so 
cramped, his opportunities so restricted, 
that men of ambition or ability must often 
be visited by a feeling akin to despair. 
From year’s end to year’s end nothing 
comes to relieve the monotony of littleness. 
The same weary routine of ever narrowing 
transactions, the same slender margin of 
paltry profits, the same perpetuity of 
enforced inertness, until the Golden Age 
seems to have been left irrevocably be- 
hind, and “‘ the mighty hopes that make us 
men” forget altogether to visit us. Any- 
thing like moral vitality is incompatible 
with such a state of affairs. The notion 
that matters might be mended by a 


four years, one in a thousand among us may 
be sentenced to two months’ imprisonment 
where six weeks would suffice, or be fined 
a sovereign where fifteen shillings would 
atone for our trespass. This nervousness 
would be intelligible were we living in 
China, where arbitrary violence seems fre- 
quently to take the place of law, and 
property as well as life are held subject to 
official caprice. But in Japan, where nothing 
of this exists, where the rights of the in- 
dividual receive quite as much respect as 
in many countries which we call civilized ; 
where, with insignificant exceptions, what- 
ever ills the people suffer make themselves 
equally felt among ourselves, and where 
the country desires nothing better than to 
adopt and follow all the systems we respect, 
it is strange, incomprehensible, that we 
should persist in living apart, and pride 
ourselves upon maintaining an isolation 
which is fatal-to our interests and not less 
unbecoming to our professed liberality than 
was the most bigoted phase of Japanese 
seclusion in former years. 








NECESSARY REFORMS. 


a ae 


"Tis worth a wise man's best of life 
"Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
If thou canst lessen, but by one, 
The couatiess ills bencath the san. 


it was written by an intellectual giant of 
the eighteenth century, whose lightest 


partial expedient like the establishment fancies often carried a deeper meaning 
of a Club is scarcely serfous. What|than the weightiest arguments of his con- 
is wanted is unrestricted intercourse and /|temporaries, that the producer of two blades 
free access to the opportunities which the| of grass where one had grown before was 
country offers. For there are opportunities,|a benefactor to the world;—The import 
whatever may be said to the contrary.| being, it is almost needless to say, that 
So long as banks, rice and stock ex-jthose whose efforts at progress are con- 
changes, railway and tramway companies/|fined to an humble range may claim an 
and so forth can declare the dividends we|equal recognition, and may, perhaps, as 


constantly read of in the vernacular jour- 
nals, there is business to be done which 


effectively promote the general welfare, as 
those who aim at mightier achievements. 


Western experience and Western capitab| The great movements of history have been 


might develop profitably to both Japanese 
and Foreigners. But we seem to be no 
nearer this happy result than we were 
fifteen years ago. When a Japanese news- 
paper undertakes to discuss “our mutual 
estrangement ” end to propose such finikin 
remedies as a Club where we might meet 
if we pleased—which we certainly should 
not—there may be some reason to appre- 
ciate the spirit of the suggestion, but the 
chief impression conveyed is one of regret 
that the Japanese should have so little real 
conception of the situation. Truly, it is but 
a poor evidence of our own ability to balance 
advantages that we should prefer certain 
and universal inconvenience, discomfort 
and ill-success to the very hypothetical 
danger that, once in the course of three or 


led by men of preternatural force and 
energy, and their work has seldom been 
performed without social upheavals as start- 
ling as the physical cataclysms which 
change the face of Nature. Vast altera- 
tions in the government, forms of authority, 
and established political usages of a nation 
are rarely accomplished by purely peaceful 
means, although the recent annals of Japan 
supply at least one example of such pheno- 
mena. But there are hundreds of reforms 
possible in every community,—attainable 
by quiet resolution, courage, and industry, 
—which though not so daring and compre- 
hensive in scope as these that go hand 
in hd4nd with revolution, may, never- 
theless, lead the way to lofty and noble 
results. Not one of these should be 
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thrown out of consideration because of its 
supposed unimportance, or set aside as 
unworthy the attention of those who have 
at heart the amelioration of their fellow 
beings. Nothing is trivial which tends, in 
however slight a degree, to the benefit of 
humanity. From the smallest apparent 
causes, effects have sprung which civiliza- 
tion reckons among her brightest triumphs. 

In no country are opportunities more 
abundant than in Japan for labors of this 
description. The need of amendment in 
certain social practices, conventionally and 
often unreflectingly adhered to by the 
majority, is too obvious to have escaped 
the notice of any who concern themselves 
with the growing reputation of this land 
and people. That the knowledge of what 
is required is not acted upon, may be 
easily attributable to a general indisposition 
to disturb settled habits, and more parti- 
cularly to the circumstance that those who 
are most keenly alive to the evils are 
among the youth of the nation, whom the 
traditions of unquestioning respect for 
their seniors would deter from offering 
criticism or admonition. But it happens 
that there is in Japan a class precisely fitted 
for these tasks,—a class which holds a 
position entitling its members to speak 
with something approaching authority, and 
warranting them in exerting the influence 
which, on subjects relating to social refine- 
ments and proprieties, they are acknow- 
ledged to possess. This class is qualified 
by experience and by intelligence to detect 
the errors which too largely disfigure the 
everyday life of Japan; to point out the 
irreconcilability of persistence therein with 
a true civilization; and to suggest, if not 
to apply, a practical remedy. We refer, 
of course, to the body of young students 
who, during the past three or four years, 
have been returning in considerable num- 
bers from the foreign countries in which they 
completed their course of education, and 
where they must inevitably have acquired, 
as part of their training, a familiarity with 
the principles of morality and domestic 
order upon which the best society of Europe 
and America is based. 


Of these students, the larger proportion 
were sent and maintained abroad by the 
liberality of the Government. Others were 
supported by their own resources or the 
kindness of friends. But, under whatever 
conditions they pursued their course of 
foreign culture, a leading purpose of their 
present lives should be to utilize at home 
every advantageous particular of their ex- 
perience elsewhere, and to strive for the 
introduction ‘of every element which may 
contribute to the instruction of the populace, 
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and to the comfort, happiness, and dignity 
of family institutions and relationships. 
By the improvement of individuals, the 
elevation of the multitude is gradually 
attained, and the best hope of realizing 
essential benefits for the masscs, lies in 
the salutary example that may be given by 
the advanced students of whom we speak. 
Most of them are between twenty-five 
and thirty years old,—an age when neither 
personal vigour nor the spirit of philan- 
thropic enthusiasm should be lacking. 
The Government being ill provided with 
native experts in any department of 
science, responsible positions have been 
offered to most, if not to all, of their 
number, and they have to that extent the 
opportunity of redistributing the profit 
they have acquired. We should be sorry, 
however, to believe that they imagine their 
whole duty to be fulfilled in performing a 
few hours of daily service at public offices, 
and drawing substantial salaries each 
month. Was it for this, alone, that they 
were allowed to live and study, under 
circumstances of exceptional ease and 
good fortune, during their ripening years ? 
The returned scholar who assumes that 
nothing more is demanded of him than to 
follow a technical routine, in accordance 
with the special study to which he may 
have devoted himself abroad, betrays a 
melancholy misapprehension of his obliga- 
tions, and opens himself to the suspicion 
that the indulgence accorded him was 
largely undeserved. Nothing need compel 
him to neglect his particular functions. 
The engineer, the chemist, the architect, 
the mathematician, may each serve in 
his respective sphere, but all can find 
broader and more sympathetic labors ready 
to their hands. And in order that we may 
not seem to leave the subject in obscurity, 
we will offer a few suggestions of what 
may be undertaken, and with zeal and 
determination accomplished for the general 
good, by a cultivated and united body of 
young reformers. 


To begin with, it should be their pride 
and loyal resolve from the moment of their 
arrival home, to keep their lives as free 
from uncleanliness as we believe they 
generally were during their sojourn in 
other lands. Being at an age when whole- 
some influences were most likely to be 
effective, and having for the most part the 
advantage of healthy, upright surroundings, 
their collegiate careers were honorable and 
blameless, and, with very rare and unfor- 
tunate exceptions, they gained for them- 
selves a character which gave them an en- 
Viable position in the communities where 
they dwelt, and would have proved of ines- 


timable value, had it been their destiny to 
remain permanently on the same ground. 
To preserve this character unstained should 
be one of their foremost objects. The 
student who welcomes the relaxed condi- 
tions of Japanese society as a relief from 
the restraints imposed upon him in a 
sturdier atmosphere, and who celebrates 
his return hither by entering upon courses 
which the public opinion of Japan may not 
condemn, but which he knows would dis- 
grace him in the places from which he has 
come, and are offensive to decency and 
ruinous to health any where,—such astudent 
should be put under rigourous ban by his 
fellows, and made to understand, at least, 
that the liberty he craves is not the kind 
which philosophers wish to extend over the 
world. It is undeniable that a systematic 
abstinence from the meaner vices and 
more degrading revelries which occupy 
too much of the thought of Young Japan, 
would enable the class of higher students 
to assert a strong influence, and esta- 
blish a standard of moral salubrity for 
the encouragement of all who are not 
naturally disposed to evil. The active 
declaration of their opinions, in this case, 
would not be necessary ; the example alone 
would suffice. Are we justified in assum- 
ing that the example exists ;—that even 
this simple incentive to amendment is 
uniformly given by those who are best 
capable of giving it? Is not the weight 
of evidence, rather, toward a contrary 
conclusion ? 


For active measures, numerous paths are 
open, some of which would naturally lead 
to a conflict with current prejudices, while 
others are free from that inconvenience,— 
if it be so regarded. The least combative 
of reformers need find no difficulty in 
devoting some time and toil to hygienic 
improvement among the lower and perhaps 
the middle classes. Much might be done 
to ward off epidemics, to destroy the germs 
of disease, to promote comfortable clean- 
liness, by organized investigation and ex- 
ertion. Medical proficiency is not essential 
to all who engage in such works, for 
the greater part of which the average 
course of foreign education affords suffi- 
cient information. Where the skill of the 
physician is needed, it can be supplied 
by those who have been trained to that 
profession. There is not a ward in the 
City of Tokiyo, for instance, where in- 
finite benefits might not be conferred by 
visitations from helpers and advisers, even 
if armed with no greater authority than 
that of intelligence and friendly intention. 
No urgent persuasion is needed to, ensure 
the abandonment of many injurious habits 
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or the adoption of sensible precautions. 
The first disastrous cause of disease among 
the poor Japanese is ignorance. Kindly 
instruction is often more potent than 
official decrees, in removing the sources of 
peril. Connected with this service,—in 
which we believe the codperation of hun- 
dreds of assistants might easily be enlisted, 
—there should be an examination into the 
pretended remedies cheaply sold by shop- 
keepers as uninformed as the purchasers, 
which the tests of chemistry would probably 
prove to be poisonous, and which, by 
proper representation, could be in great 
measure, if not entirely, suppressed. The 
endeavour to diminish sickness among the 
people is now left in the hands of a few 
alien missionaries. Some of these have 
sacrificed their lives in this s e. How 
many educated Japanese have sacrificed a 
single leisure hour to the same end? 


A task which many might shrink from 
approaching on account of its disagreeable 
character, but which would well repay an 
earnest effort, is the purification of the 
Japanese press. The noisome quality of 
much of what passes for amusing reading, 
in the newspapers of Tokiyo and other 
cities, is too well known to require ex- 
position. It is the one offensive blot upon 
an otherwise commendable institution. 
That it is irremovable we can hardly bring 
ourselves tobelieve. The editors of most of 
the respectable journals—respectable, that 
is to say, but for the blemish to which we 
allude—are men of good position, who 
claim and obtain intercourse with well- 
bred citizens. They meet frequently with 
representatives of the studeut class upon 
which, as we assure ourselves, many hope- 
ful expectations may be founded. If these 
dispensers of foul literature can be con- 
vinced that their practices are repugnant 
to the sense of the best informed body in 
the country ; if they are taught that only 
by discontinuing that branch of their trade 
they can be admitted to association with 
reputable scholars, we shall soon see the 
end of it. It will not do for those to whom 
we appeal to say it is no affair of theirs,— 
that they do not read, and are not con- 
cerned with, the objectionable matter. In 
a broad sense, it concerns every man who 
believes in keeping the natural mouthpiece 
of the public unsoiled; in a nearer sense, 
it concerns all who have young brothers, 
mothers, or sisters, that can read. By a 
strange and scandalous perversity, the 
papers most addicted to this species of 
depravity are those ostensibly prepared for 
sale to women. In this arrangement, the 
worst kind of libel is implied. It is not 
true that the women of Japan have any 
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interest in such nastiness. 
stronger and coarser sex to cast that 


It suits the|of official tyranny.” 


This, if true, might 
render the task more difficult than it ought 


stigma, with many others, upon them, but ;to be in an intelligent community, but does 


all who have taken pains to acquaint them- 


not at all disprove the necessity for en- 


selves with the truth, in this and kindred |deavouring to meet and overthrow the evil. 


matters, are fully aware that it is the 
masculin@readers alone who are respon- 
sible for the continuance of the grossness. 


One of the most astonishing spectacles 
to every stranger who visits the large cities 
of Japan, and one of the most painful to 
all foreigners, either new or old residents 
is the treatment to which beasts of burden 
are habitually subjected. The cruelties 
visited upon them are in one sense difficult 
of explanation, for the people are in most 
respects of a tender and kindly disposition, 
and the fondness lavished upon domestic 
animals is frequently extravagant. But 
the abuses inflicted on draft-horses seem 
almost incompatible with the commonest 
sense of humanity. - It is next to impossible 
to walk from one end to the other of the 
principal thoroughfare of the capital, with- 
out witnessing barbarities enough to tarnish 
the reputation of any civilized community. 
Every Japanese who has travelled, and 
especially those who have lived in the 
United States, must be familiar with the 
methods there employed to prevent these 
debasing practices. If not acquainted with 
the details, they certainly know the result, 
and understand that wanton persecution of 
all animals is guarded against by a severe 
and watchful authority. They are not 
unacquainted the with fact that the officers 
of the societies devoted to this com- 
passionate work are invariably ready and 
glad to explain the machinery of their 
system to inquirers, and that the esta- 
blishment of a similar institution in this 
country would be made easy by ‘the trans- 
mission of all the requisite information, 
with ample counsel as to the plans of or- 
ganization aad operation. _ We have reason 
to believe that these outrages have indeed 
attracted attention; but the response to 
outside suggestions that an attempt be 


So long as it remains unredressed, the 
streets of Tokiyo supply each day a record 
of shame too flagrant to escape reproach 
not only here, but in distant lands, where 
the name of Japan ought for many reasons 
to be kept free from such stains. 


While dealing with these subjects, we 
are constrained to bring into prominence 
an obligation of far greater importance,— 
perhaps, indeed, the most important of all 
which rest upon those who hope for the 
healthy progress of the State, and the true 
welfare of its inhabitants. Among the 
hundreds of Japanese who have journeyed 
or resided in countries where the English 
language is spoken, and where the ordi- 
nances of English morality are recognized, 
not one can blind himself to the wrongs 
connected with, and growing out of, 
the sorrowful social position of women 
throughout the empire. Not one who 
has seen what women are and may 
be, where a just respect is accorded 
them; where their inherent privileges 
of equality are conceded; where their 
beneficent influence is permitted to mani- 
fest itself unrestrained by ignorant preju- 
dice or a brutal and unreasoning force, but 
knows and feels the weight with which 
Japan is hampered in her march toward 
enlightenment. Not one is honorably free 
to shirk the duty which his better judgment 
must impose on him, of discountenancing 
by example, and opposing with heart and 
soul, the unjust and oppressive customs 
which are suffered to darken the happiness 
of households and which may weaken the 
elements of confidence, integrity, and purity 
in every family circle. To deal minutely 
with this momentous question is not now 
our design. To what extent the future in- 
terests of Japan are bound up with it, the 
educated class to which we chiefly refer 


made to put an end to them has taken|needs no warning, and he who sanctions by 
the discouraging form of assurances that|tacit approval the prevailing system, is 
the populace at large would not sym-|destitute of genuine concern in his coun- 
pathize with the proposed movement, but /try’s welfare. He who encourages it by 
rather with the owners of the tortured|imitation, in his own person, at once de- 
beasts. “The average citizen,” we are| grades himself and betrays the trust which 
told, by some who are certainly not in-|devolved upon him when he was sent forth 
clined to regard this question in a flippant |to gather the fruits of foreign culture for 
light, “could not understand the idea of | reproduction in the native soil. The forms 
interference with the right of a stable-|of conventional submission to household 
keeper, or omnibus proprietor, to use his} authority become fictions when they forbid 
horses in any way that should suit him;/remonstrance against oppression, immo- 
and the person arrested or punished for/jrality, or cruelty. To excuse inaction on 
violence thus done to his own property |the plea that traditional propriety forbids 
would infallibly be looked upon as a victim the son to admonish his father, or the 
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a 
younger brother to reprove his elder, when 
every instinct proclaims the need of ad- 
monition and reproof, is a shallow evasion. 
Fathers and brothers have had their undue 
supremacy longenough. Let the advocates 
of mothers, sisters, and daughters now be 
heard. 

These are hints,—hastily and imperfectly 
set down,—as to what may be attempted 
for the common benefit by those who, as 
we have stated, possess both the knowledge 
and the influence requisite for such under- 
takings. It is with a deep regret that we 
fail to discern the desired signs of inten- 
tion, on their part, to redeem the full pro- 
mise of the years they passed in remote 
preparation for worthy work at home. 
During their term of absence, assurances 
were frequent of their resolution to apply 
themselves enthusiastically to the dissemi- 
nation of upright and honorable principles, 
no matter at what cost, from the moment 
of renewed contact with their countrymen. 
Why are these resolutions forgotton ? 
What has become of the pledges so fer- 
vently and spontaneously proclaimed? Is 
the task harder than it seemed? Is the 
opposition too formidable ? Are the 
agentstoo few? Or is the fear of ridicule, 
the weapon to which Japanese are most 
sensitive, too deeply rooted? Poor pre- 
tences, all; no one of which should stand 
an instant against the impulse of a gene- 
rous spirit or the mandate of a steadfast 
conscience. And if a glow of inspiration 
from without be needed, let it be recalled 
from LOWELL'S fiery verse, fixed in the me- 
mory of most of those who have passed 
their term of youthful scholarship in either 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations :— 


They are slaves who fear to 

For the humbled and the H 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred scoffing and abuse, 


Rather than in silence shrink r 
From the Trath they needs must thik. 
are slaves who dare not be 

la Right, with two or three. 





——_—_——————— 
THE DANGER OF BEING 
INTERVIEWED. 

———_$ 
WE have had frequent occasion to com- 

ment in strong terms upon that most 
objectionable adjunct ‘of modern jour- 
nalism, the interviewer. Inaccuracy and 
recklessness seem to be his chief. charac- 
teristics, and his comparatively brief career 
has been prolific mainly of mischief and 
misapprehension. In America the social 
tyranny of Republicanism enables his trade 
to find a place among recognized profes- 
sions, but its worst dangers are generally 
avoided by the simple process of submit- 
ting the interviewer's notes to be read by 
the interviewed. Even this precaution, 
however, excellent as it is in itself, has one 
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evil result: it imparts a fictitious air of 
truth to all reports of interviews. Readers 
not unreasonably assume that no respon- 
sible public man will suffer his own version 
of his opinions to be ventilated in the 
columns of anewspaper without first assur- 
ing himself that he is not credited with 
some notion entirely foreign to his 
thoughts; or, again, that no honest writer 
will publish an avowedly verbatim record 
of this or that person’s ideas without pre- 
vious verification of its accuracy. Were 
these conditions always satisfied, the inter- 
viewer would cease to be a propagandist 
of error and become simply a nuisance. 
At present he is both, and as Englishmen 
we confess to a feeling of considerable 
satisfaction that he has not yet succeeded 
in invading the precincts of respectable 
journalism in the United Kingdom. 


There are, however, exceptions even in 
England. A notable instance is now be- 
fore us. The Vienna correspondent of the 
London Standard seems to have conceived 
the idea of interviewing His Excellency 
Ito during the latter’s visit to Austria, 
and submitting him to a cross-examination 
calculated to elicit many interesting re- 
plies. Mr. ITo would probably have de- 
clined the honour had he foreseen its 
object, but Japanese statesmen are seldom 
difficult of access, and on this occasion 
there was no idea of anything beyond an 
ordinary conversation. It could not have 
been anticipated that a brief and casual 
interview was to furnish the columns of the 
Standard with a lengthy verbatim report, 
so full of inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions, that, were these eliminated, there 
would remain little if any of the original. 
Such, nevertheless, is the fact. By those 
who know anything about Japanese affairs 
in general and Mr. ITO in particular, the 
Standard’s version was doubtless at once 
set down as an amusing, though uninten- 
tional, joke. But for the sake of those 
not equally well informed, it may be useful 
to furnish some corrections, premising 
that we do so with authority. 

Mr. ITO is made to say that Japan 
“increased her army, introduced compul- 
Sory conscription, and remodelled her 
defences” at the time of the Riukiu 
complication, and that she “ keeps pre- 
pared for a Chinese attack whenever it 
Comes.” The connection here indicated 
between Japan’s military organization and 
China’s action with regard to Riukiu 
's, perhaps, accidental, but neither in fact 
hor in any utterance of Mr. ITO has it the 
smallest foundation. The ‘military system 
of this country, as it exists now and as it 
has existed even since the Restoration, was 


an integral part of the administrative re- 
forms introduced in 1870. That the Riukiu 
question cropped up shortly afterwards 
can only be regarded as a coincidence. 
Mr. ITO did not tell his interviewer that 
preparation against a Chinese attack had 
ever motived Japan’s military organization. 
What he said was that the purpose of that 
organization is purely defensive; that 
Japan is ready to repel attack from what- 
ever quarter it arrives, but that to deliver 
any assault in an aggressive sense is the 
last thing she contemplates. He further 
explained that, while frankly desiring to be 
on friendly terms with her neighbour, 
China, and to remove every possible cause 
of umbrage, it was not for Japan to take 
any step with regard tothe Riukiu islands. 
They are a part of her empire. If China 
has any grounds of complaint, it rests with 
her to formulate them, not with Japan to 
anticipate them. As for the Chinese army, 
what he said about it was of the most 
meagre description. He did not pretend 
himself to have any knowledge whatsoever 
of its actual condition, nor had he heard of 
any reforms in the methods of conscription 
and organization. The depreciatory opi- 
nions attributed to him by the interviewer 
are absolutely fictitious. 

These are errors which, though they 
betray an extraordinary amount of care- 
lessness on the part of the Standard’s 
correspondent, are of aless flagrant and mis- 
chievous description than what follows :— 


Does the Tonquin dispute bear any resemblance 
to your previous disputes with China? 
es, but with this difference. When some six 
years ago we intended to make a treaty with Corea 
or the opening up of her ports, we were cautious 
enough previously to inquire in Peking whether 
Corea was considered an independent State with 
power to conclude international treaties. The 
reply was that Corea, although not independent, 
had such treaty-making power. Such a previous 
inquiry on the part of France before the 1874 
Treaty was made with Toqnuin would have 
prevented the present difficulties. 


Inasmuch as there has never been any 
“ dispute ’’ between Japan and China about 
the treaty concluded by the former with 
Korea in 1876, it is needless to observe 
that this question was neither proposed 
nor answered in the above terms. Mr. 
ITo was asked whether he saw any re- 
semblance between the treaty relations 
of France with Tonquin and those of Japan 
with Korea, vis-a-vis China. His reply 
was that, judging from the newspaper 
reports of China’s attitude towards France 
and from his knowledge of recent events 
in Korea, there seemed to be a certain 
similarity between China’s claims of suzer- 
ainty in both cases. But he explained 
that, so far as Japan’s treaty with Korea 
was concerned, no doubt had been enter- 
tained of the latter’s independence, and the 
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preamble of the treaty contained an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the fact. 

It will be seen that whatever resem- 
blance may exist between Chinese rcla- 
tions with Korea and Tonquin, there is 
certainly no resemblance between Mr. Ito's 
real answer and that attributed to him by 
the correspondent of the Standard. The 
latter gentleman, indeed, appears to have 
imagined that Japan had been seeking to 
establish a protectorate over Korea or 
otherwise interfere with its independence, 
whereas the truth is that Korea virtually 
owes its independence to Japan. 

Gross as they are however, these mis- 
representations appear insignificant by the 
side of the motives which the interviewer 
attributes to Japan in the event of a war 
between China and France :— 


You would then remain neutral during a Franco- 
Chinese war ? 

It would be rash to promise that. All, of course, 
depends on circumstances, and on the offers that 
might eventually be made to us. (After a pause.) 
We have nothing jo gain from China. 

Could any French offer induce Japan to form an 
wither a ds. I ha ha hi 

t depends. I repeat that we have nothing 
to gain from China. The differences of race, 
habits, education, and public institutions between 
the two nations are so t that no annexation of 
Chinese territory could be advantageous to Japan. 
Besides, I do not believe in war between France 
and China. 


If Mr. ITO really made use of this langu- 
age, his opinions would only admit of one 
interpretation—namely, that Japan sets 
little, if any, store by Chinese friendship, 
and that she is prepared to join, at any 
moment, in an attack on her neighbour 
provided a sufficiently high value be set on 
her assistance. That such ignoble motives 
should be soberly attributed to a Japanese 
statesman, or that he should be deemed so 
reckless of his country’s reputation as to 
give them public expression, is almost 
inconceivable. What Mr. ITO really said 
was, that it was impossible to predict with 
certainty Japan’s action in the event of 
war between France and China; that she 
would prefer neutrality, but that if her 
interests were seriously imperilled, action 
might become unavoidable; that a war 
with China, however it eventuated, could 
confer no benefit on the Japanese either 
commercially or territorially, the former 
for obvious reasons, and the latter because 
Japan neither desired, nor could profit by, 
any redistribution of her neighbour's pos- 
sessions. In short, the whole tendency of 
Mr. ITO’s replies was to make it clear that 
a quarrel with China would be most re- 
pugnant to Japan’s feelings and could not 
contribute to her material interests. If the 
correspondent of the Standard had deli- 
berately set himself to convey a false 
impression, he could not have succeeded 
more thoroughly, The only saving clause 
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is that he overdid the business. 
persons who are willing, if not anxious, to 
believe the worst that can be said of Japan, 
are likely to accept the Standard’s version 
of Mr. Ito's opinions. Those who have 
taken the trouble to learn the truth know 


that this country desires nothing more|Sen 


sincerely than Chinese friendship. One 
barrier—and one only—stands between the 
two countries. They are treading diver- 
gent paths. Japan has irrevocably elected 
to adopt Western civilization and to place 
her relations with Western States upon the 
closest possible footing. China is ap- 
parently resolved to preserve her isolation 
andJo persist in looking at the outer world 
by the light of her ancient prejudices and 
philosophies. Such radically incompatible 
purposes render sincere amity impossible, 
but need not, and so far as Japan is con- 
cerned do not, inspire enmity. 

Finally, the statements attributed to Mr. 
ITO with regard to Japan’s paper currency 
and the tariff are not less ifiaccurate. He 
did say that the depreciation and fluctua- 
tions of Xinsatsu had sensibly embarrassed 
the people of this country, but he explained 
that the Government had adopted, and 
were steadily pursuing, a scheme leading 
to a resumption of specie payments, and 
that success seemed to be already within 
measurable distance. A revision of the 
tariff in the sense indicated in the protocols 
of the revised treaties would, he added, 
assist to bring about the desired result, 
but as yet no decision upon this point had 
been indicated by the Treaty Powers. 
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Allowances - 2,131 
Factories — re 17,202 
esatiag ‘ss kes eo 


Repairs 1,700 
Office for the control of Agriculture 
and Manufactures at sae dr 


Salaries Ses Be 8,928 
' Allowances... ro 1,676 
pe Expenses... 1,313 
irs oe des 350 
pie Itural and 
anufacturing En- 
Office for the control of hein 
and | Manufactures at Nemuro ... 
Salaries a on 6,55! 
Allowances... ee 6,067 
irs a ; 
ce Expenses... 2,818 
culiral and 
nena ipaie En- 
vue 51,187 


Total ieuaiate of the Bureau for 
the control of ecu F in sh 
kaido : 


Grand Total of Expenditures of ‘the 
Council of State, Departments: 
Boards and Bureaux 

Repairs and constructions... axe 


epairs to Shrines 84,690 
Repairs to the branch 
office of the Tokiyo- 
fu in the Bonin Is- 
lands pe 300 
Repairs to the 
zines in she see: 5,818 
Repairs to the Japan- 
ese quarters in Korea 20 
Construction of Pre- 
fectural offices at 
Okinawa 10,110 
Engineering... - 
odo River 50,000 
Tone River 50,000 
Shinano River.. 50,000 
Kiso River... 50,000 
Kitakami River 50,000 
Fuji River... is 50,000 
Shogawa sie ais 50,000 
Abutake River.. 30,000 
Oi River ai 29,000 
Akano River . 9,000 
Chikugo River.. ee 9,000 
Mogami River.. 9,000 
Yodo River... 17,093 
Water-Works 9,718 
Repairs to the Palace, 
etc. see 1,500 
Repairs of roads inside 
MrFUMA a... 10,276 
Expenses of construc- 
tion and irs in 
the foreign Settle- 
bre 55,050 
Subsidy to theconstruc- 


tion of roads in 
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47.776 
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reduced by more than yen 512,000 from the repay- 
ment of loans made for relief, &c., and more than 
‘en 299,000 from the repudiation or adjustment of 
oans to the former Han, of advances to the Han 
in proportion to the Koku-daka (quantity of rice 
production) and other loans, yet the sum of yen 
1,294,000 was newly advanced in the last fiscal 
year, and yen 3,980,000 alrcady advanced out of 
ihe “ Reserve Fund,” was classed as an advance 
out of ordinary revenue; and the sum of 
‘en 1,543,000 advanced for the improvement of 
{ndustries from the Fund for the Encouragement 
of Industries and those advances made by the 
former Colonization Department have been included 
in this part together with other advances herein 
mentioned. 

The total amount of the Fund for the relief of 
Agricultural Distress was yen 1,897,695.238 on the 
gist May, 1883. This sum when compared with 
last fiscal year’s yen 1,598,248.134 shows an 
increase of yen 299,447-104. [his increase was 
caused in the following manner. Although the sum 
of yen 552,896 has been disburse on account of the 

inundation in Kumamoto Ken during June 
1882, yet yen 150,000, and yen 150,000, which are 
respectively a part of the fund for the last half of 
the 14th fiscal year and the first half of the 15th 
fiscal year, were added. 

The sum of yen 884,508.02 mentioned at the end 
of the Budget of the current fiscal year is silver 

, the Shimonoseki Indemnity returned by the 

nited States Government of America in U. S. 

Gold coin $785,000.87. 








THE BOUREE TREATY. 
a co 


(Translated from the "French of Gabriel Charmes 
in the Foxrnal des Debdts). 


Three months ago it was maintained that Mr. 
Bourée had recognized by formal treaty the 
suzerainty of China over the Kingdom of Annam. 
To-day the aspect of matters had changed. There 
is no eathly question of such suzerainty in the draft 
of the treaty that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
showed from the tribune. He had to refer to a letter 


of earlier date from Mr. Bourée, and, according to 


our opinion, interpreted it incorrectly. We should 
like some one to prove to us that Mr. Bourée did 
recognize, in the draft treaty, the suzerainty of 
China. We should be very much surprised to re- 
ceive such proof, but we should admit it. Let it be 
produced. Instead of that an entirely different 
accusation is made. People say that Mr. Bourée 
and those who defend him are the advocates of a 
more or less illegal partition of Tonquinese territory 
between China and ourselves. As far as we are 
concerned, we utterly repudiate such a reproach. 
As far as Mr. Bourée is concerned we also re- 
pudiate it. For, after all, what has our former 
Minister in China done? We will say; but, first, 
we should like some one to explain to us an ex- 
Pression, in the Senate, of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. “We wish to be friends with China!” 
cried Mr. Challemel Lacour : “and it is precisely 
for that reason that, far from cherishing the thought 
of making any attempt on her territory, we do not 
desire even to be her immediate neighbours.” 
Indeed! If this be so, what error has Mr. Bourée 
committed. When we nossess, or desire to 
Possess, Tonquin, if we do not wish to be the im- 
mediate neighbour of China, there is only one 
method, namely, to recognize between her and our- 
sclves a neutral zone. And that is all the easier 
because that zone, which has never been officially de- 
termined, naturally exists. A belt of territory which 
does not belong, in any definite manner, to either 
of the two countries stretches between Tonquin and 
China. Along that line, the fronticrs are, in a 
fashion, floating. They have never been precisely 


established ; and China desires that they never 
shall be precisely established. These intermediate 
regions, very mountainous, are inhabited by 
scarcely civilized populations, whose very nation- 
ality is greasé indeterminate. Numerous revoits 
and local troubles occur; and then it is not from 
Peking or Hué that orders of repression and gen- 
dares arrive. Prefects of the districts, be they 
Chinese or Tonquinese, arrange in a friendly way 
between themselves to stifle the movement in its 
origin and to re-establish order. Somctimes the 
Chinese, sometimes the Toaquinese, take the mat- 
ter in hand : sometimes both act conjointly. How- 
ever defective may be this administrative and 
politiiul system, it constitutes a sort of Chinese 
wall peculiar to itself: a human wall, to the main- 
tenance and preservation of which the Chinese at- 
tach an extreme importance, inasmuch as they see 
in it a guarantee of the security of their territory. 

We ask: was the recognition of the existence of 
this neutral zone to partition Tonquin? Mr. Bourée 
has done no more (than recognize the belt). He 
has consented to the maintenance of the existing 
order of things, and that is all! But he has con- 
sented with so many precautions, that he has taken 
particular care not to determine beforehand the 
breadth of this neutralized zone. When people 
say that its width is excessive, they know not that 
they are speaking on the authority of some “little 
papers”’ ignored by the public; forthe Minister of 
Foreign Affairs has told us that nothing had been 
settled. Nothing would have been more simple 
than to remove from the subject any points 
having strategic or industrial importance. These 
would have been the subjects of future negotiations 
which would have occupied the attention of China, 
while we were conducting and achieving our cam- 
paign in Tonquin. We should afterwards have 
seen what circumstances allowed us to do; but in 
any case, and for all those who are familiar with 
the language of international law, the establish- 
ment of a neutralized zone has never meant that 
that zone was ceded as absolute property (ex toute 
propriété) to one of the two parties. The idea of 
partition has no place here. 

True it is that, if Mr. Bourée had confined him- 
self to neutralizing a belt of territory between 
Tonquin and China, he would have ceded to the 
latter the town of Lao-kai. It is not, we admit, 
without surprise that we learned, quite lately, that 
this city was the “key” of the Red River. We 
had thought up to then that the key of a river was 
its mouth and not the point where it ceased to be 
navigable. We have just arrived from Egypt, 
where we found the English, very ignorant people no 
doubt in matters of commerce, making the greatest 
possible efforts to obtain possession of the Delta: 
not one of them thought for a moment that the 
key of the Nile was at Assouan. In France we are 
better versed in commercial geography. Hence 
Lao-kai has assumed such importance in certain 
minds that the mere thought of seeing it fall 


-Jinto the possession of the Chinese excites an 


indignation in which we can hardly partici- 
pate, failing to see exactly how the possession 
of that place could be of any advantage to us. 
Furthermore no one seems to remark that Lao-kai 
is, for the present, in the hands, not of the Ton- 
quinese—from whom, it is said, it would be a dis- 
grace for us to take it—but of the Black Flags, 
who use it both as a citadel and a refuge for their 
piracies along the Red River. And there again, 
Mr. Bourée—irreparable crime!—took existing 
facts into his calculations. Up to the present time 
the Chincse, without being in love with the Black 
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Flags, have shown them deplorable condescension. 
Mr. Bourée thought it a good move to hand over 
tothem the capital of these river-rovers, whom 
they would very certainly have dislodged and 
massacred, unless the Black Flags, menaced with 
such a catastrophe, had preferred—and this hypo- 
thesis is the most probable--to renounce their man- 
ner of life and submit to Chinese domination. In 
one way or other the security of the Red River 
would have been assured: in one way or other 
Tonquin would have been cleared, almost without 
effort oa our part, of those dangerous bandits who 
have just massacred Commandant Rivitre and his 
companions. For our unfortunate compatriots, 
thercin, was safety. And again, according to the 
expression of Mr. Bourée, the Chinese guaranteed 
to assimilate I.ao-kai to an open port—that is to 
say, that Yannan would have ceased to be closed to 
our commerce and our industry. 

It is impossible, on the other hand, to establish 
a grievance against our former Minister in Peking, 
on the ground of his having acted without duc 
authority ; for nothing is more inaccurate. What? 
If he was unauthorized, what was the mcaning of 
the despatch in which Mr. Duclerc, after having 
acknowledged the overtures of China, wrote to him 
that the draft of the treaty was presented in ac- 
ceptable terms? To write thus, in diplomatic 
style, was assuredly to authorize Mr. Bourée and 
encourage him to negotiate. It is said, as 
we are aware, that the summary (clegram in 
which Mr. Bourée announced to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs the projected arrangements with 
China conveyed an “imperfect, inaccurate, and 
false’ idea of them. We are surprised at this 
assertion, having read the speech of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; and it is in this very speech, 
and not at all in the unimportant papcrs (petits 
padiers) to which Mr. Challemel Lacour alluded, 
that we read the following telegram :— 


I sent you a draft convention arranged with the Viceroy 
of Pechili and affirmed by the T’sung-li Yanfen, acknow- 
ledzinz the protectorate of France in Tonquin, save a zune, 
the limits of which are to be fixed, along the Chinese fron- 
tier. Reciprocal guarantee of this state of things against 
all ext enterprise. 


What difference is there between this telegram 
and the directions given by Mr. Challemel Lacour 
upon the memorandum that followed it? We look 
for them, but fail to find them. The telegram is 
the faithful résumé of the points the development 
of which was indicated in the memorandum. Mr. 
Duclerc approved the telegram: Mr. Challemel 
Lacour rejected the memorandum. ‘There is the 
difference: no need to look for it elsewhere! Mr. 
Bourée, thus formally encouraged to pursue nego- 
tiations, nevertheless carried prudence so far as to 
limit himself to send to Paris, not a draft of the 
treaty, but, as the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
expressed himself, ‘‘a species of memorandum,” 
ntended to serve as the basis of the draft of a 
treaty. It was then only a question of propositions 
that one was free to discuss, to modify, to reject ; 
but which in any case ought not to have been 
rejected but discussed with a view to neccssary 
modification. Mr. Bouréc had heard the idcas of 
the Chinese: then he had transmitted them to his 
Government with explanations, commentaries, and 
it appears “justifications.” What could be more 
modest? What more correct? Verily one is 


forced to ask to what réle our reprcsentatives 
abroad would be reduced if they could not take 
any such steps! if the simple fact of having dis- 
cussed with the Governments to which they are 
accredited the conditions of a potential arrange- 
ment—and that with the approval of their own 
Government—were to render them liable to the 
most unforeseen recall ? 
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SPECIAL COURT, TOKIYO. 
———_—_—__-__— 
Before Mr. Justice Tamano, and Messrs. Havasut, 
Kawapa, and Nacaoxa, Assessors. 


Tue Paosecutiox oF THE FukusHima Suspects. 
Wepwnespay, AvGust 1ST, 1883. 


The Court opened at 8.20 a.m. and Counsel 
for the defence commenced, before entering into 
the legal arguments, the cxamiination of their clients 
on certain points concerning the declarations made 
by them. 

Mr. Yamada remarked that, as the evidence 
adduced by prisoners No.1 and No. 2, that the 
administrative officers participated in the examina- 
tion of the accused, had an important bearing upon 
the case, he would like to examine those two 
prisoners. 

Prisoner No. 1.—I was examined seven or cight 
times in the Police Station, including two occasions 
when I was charged with having libelled the 
functionaries. Many administrative officers took 
part in my examination. I donot know their names 
with the exception of one, Mr. Shibayama. He 
said that when Saigo Takamori rebelled the Govern- 
ment was aware of the plot, and that as the case 
was the same with us, it was impossible for us to 
conceal our plans. 

Counsel—Were you examined on the premises 
of the Police Station or in any other place? 

Prisoner—Of course, in the Police Station. But 
as the room was too small to hold all the prisoners, 
a temporary shed was erected and all the police 
inspectors in the province were called to assist in 
the examination. 

Mr. Yamada proceeded to examine prisoncr No. 
2, who gave similar evidence to the former, adding 
that his examination took place between 8 and 12 
every day. 

Mr. Oi then questioned prisoner No. 3, Tamono, 
as to the declaration made by him that circum- 
stances point to the fact that the covenant was 
drawn up under temporary pressure, but that he 
was only zealous to promote the welfare of his 
country. 

Counsel said that statement was incomprehen- 
sible and he wanted to know its exact meaning. 

Prisoner—The reason why I referred to the poli- 
tical condition of Fukushima, was that I wanted to 
show that even in the face of any possible difficulty 
I would not neglect my manifest duty. 

A lengthy discussion ensued between the Judge 
and Counsel for the defence as to whether 
or no the reading of the indictment, in accordance 
with the Code of Criminal Procedure, should 
be dispensed with. It was finally decided that a 
synopsis of the indictments should be compiled. 


Tuurspay, AuGusr 2xp, 1883. 


The Court opened at 8 a.m. and the Judge called 
upon Hanaka for his defence. 

Prisoncr—I fully explained myself on the rgth 
and 24th of last month, so it is hardly necessary for 
me to go over the same ground again. There is only 
one thing to which [ wish to refer. It took three days 
in the Police Station at Fukushima to examine 
me ; yet my statements are written in a few pages- 
Thus it is impossible that the police should have 
given a trustworthy account of the facts of this case. 
For instance, the version of my explanation of the 
words “ Oppressive Government” is al] wrong. 
Once, the Judicial Court of Wakamatsu pronounced 
a lenient judgment, in a case on libel upon Govern- 


ment officers. The Governor Mishima commu- 
nicated with the Minister of Justice, accusing the 
Judge of partiality and the Minister rebuked the 
Judge. Hence in my examination extreme harsh- 
ness was resorted to. Two judges, Messrs. Akashi 
and Hascgawa, examined me one after the other. 
The former officer asked me whether I had sent a 
letter to Mutaguchi Gengaku to effect a combina- 
tion of the Liberals and Constitutional Liberals with 
a view to overthrow the present Government. On 
another occasion, a police inspector said to me, when 
I appeared in the Court in the prison uniform, 
that though I was a Liberal (F iysu-to) in name, yet 
in fact I was a F$u-jiyu (one destitute of every- 
thing). He advised me to apply for a position 
under the Government. ‘This incident, though of 
no importance in itself, is sufficient to show the 
manner in which my trial was conducted. 

The Clerk then read the indictment of Hiroshima. 
The Counsel forthe prisoner, Mr. Oi, demanded 
that a copy of the indictment should be given to 
each prisoner as it was impossible to commit the 
whole statement to memory. 

The Judge said he would consult the wishes of 
the prisoners in the matter. 

Kono—I have already explained my views fully. 
I do not care to have a copy. 

Mr. Hashi—I am of the same mind as Kono. 

Mr. Oi—I wish to have a copy of Tamano’s 
statement, because it is exceedingly long and I 

cannot remember al} that he said. 

Mr. Nakashima—The statements are very long 
and full of repetitions. Nobody can remember 
them all, so it is very desirable that a copy should 
be handed to each prisoner. 

Prisoner No. 3—As my counsel has remarked, 
I cannot remember the statement, and I wish to 
read it. 

Mr. Kitata—The preliminary trials of the pri- 
soners have a most .important bearing upon the 
final issue of the affair, especially that portion 
which concerns the cruel treatment of the accused 
in the Court of First Instance. And what the 
defence has to do is simply to disprove the charges 
preferred by the prosecution. I do not, therefore, 
think it necessary that each prisoner should be 
furnished with a copy of the indictment. 

Mc. Horida, the Public Prosecutor remarked that 
a synopsis was of equal valye to a full copy; and 
that as the business of the Court was to decide 
upon discrepancies between the evidence and the 
charges preferred, the defence had to answer any 
questions addressed by the Court. 

Mr. Hoshi—It will be better to give a copy to 
such prisoners as wish to have it. 

Kono—On the 21st of last month, I gave full 
explanations of the case in Court. To avoid con- 
fusion, I will make a short explanation of the facts. 
In my answer to the question about the words 
‘‘Oppressive Government” I discover an error. 
I wished to correct it, but had no time to do 80, 
When I was arrested, 1 was scantily clothed. It 
was a very cold day, snow having fallen 3 to ¢ 
feet deep. My life was in a great peril through ex- 
posure. In the prison, I could not take my meals 
regularly, and after giving a portion to the rats, I 
ate, because I had to eat something to preserve 
my life. 1 was compelled to stand in the snow 
exposed to a bitter wind. Subjected as I was to 
such harsh treatment, I had no chance to demand 
the correction of my statements. 

Judge Tamano informed the Counsel for the pri- 
soners Tamano and Hiroshima that they should be 
furnished with copies of the indictment. 

The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 


Google 


Fripay, AUGUST 3RD, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano announced that some delay had occurred 
in procuring a synopsis of the report of the exami- 
nation from the prison authorities. The indict. 
ments of Hiroshima and Tamano were read. The 
prisoners were cautioned not to refer to irrelevant 
matter. 

Hiroshima—The reports of our trials are very con. 
fused and in some parts even appear contradictory. 
Therefore some explanation from me is n : 
What I wrote in the Wakamatsu Police Station on 
the 14th of January this year as a statement of the 
covenant according to my memory, is insufficient, 
so I corrected it on the 17th of the same month. | 
wish the Court to take the second copy as correct. 
The report of my examination contained an expres- 
sion to the effect that the covenant was drawn up to 
resist oppression in this country. I never said any 
such thing. The mistake may have arisen from 
some statement that the covenant was drawh up 
in consequence of oppression in Fukushima. That 
I sealed the report of the trial with my thumb, was 
simply due to my not having detected the mistake 
when the document was read to me. Iam ata 
loss to account for such an error, though it is but 
natural that the statement should be full of inac- 
curacies, because the report of my examination 
which lasted for four days is condensed into 
one or two pages. The report makes me say, 
in reply to the. police inspector, that I plotted 
a revolution. This is inconceivable. [ dislike 
to see even the characters which mean “re- 
volution.” It was my aim to warn our youth 
against so dreadful a word. The statement must 
be wrong somewhere. When I was examined at 
the Wakamatsu Court, I replied, to a question 
from Judge Akashi, that there was no inaccuracy 
in the report of my trial. This answer I gave 
because at that time I was under the impression 
we were not accused on [account of the covenant, 
but on account of being suspected of mustering a 
band of liberals. I first became aware, on being 
sent to the Special Court, of the fact that we were 
indicted on account of the covenant. Therefore, I 
then corrected my statement carefully. My answer 
to Judge Hasegawa, given on the 1st of February, 
iscorrect. Atthe preliminary hearing before Judge 
Hiyodo in the Court on the 24th of February, I replied 
that there was no serious inaccuracy in the report of 
my trial at the Fukushima Court. This answer 
was very vague. I intended to correct it, but I had 
no chance to do so verbally. I made a written state- 
ment of what I wanted corrected. It was not, 
however, at first accepted hy the Court. But on 
sending it again, it.-was received, to my great satis- 
faction, and I was examined on the 2nd April. At 
that time, I gave a full explanation of the covenant 
and all affairs connected with the enrolment of the 
band of Liberals to which were suspected of belong- 
ing. I declared to the Court that the copy of the 
covenant written by me in Wakamatsu Court was 
full of errors as I wrote it from my memory. 
Though I have modified it several times, yet it is 
essentially the same throughout. The reason why 
I made corrections so often was that the report 
was not rendered accurately. 

Tamono—I have fully indicated the errors in the 
report, so [ need make no further explanation. 
During the preliminary hearing at the Wakamatsu 
Court on the 27th of January, the Judge said that 
he thought we had plotted to overthrow the Govern: 
ment. On that occasion, I replied, “ Yes?” inter- 
rogatively. This answer appears as though I had 
confessed a design seeing the impossibility of con- 
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cealing it from the Court, but such is not the case. 
What I meant was thai we had not plotted against 
the Government, but that the Judge could think 
what he liked. 


SaturDay, AuGuST 4TH, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when prisoner 
No. 5, Aizawa, demanded that the letter he sent to 
Yoshida Koiichi, should be read to him. It was 
read, and runs as follows :— 

Sin,—I presume that the Cabinet will not arrive at 
a speed conclusion about the appeal from the Local 
pce Mr. Murakami, . bas not yet re. 
tuened from Tokiyo. Lately, many rumours have got 
abroad concering the affair, and though I have tried to 
ascertain the facts, I have not as yet succeeded. The 
meetings of the Local Government are conducted with 
so much privacy that even the messengers are prohibited 
from entering the room. 1 am, however, informed 
that during this month the election of new members 
will take place, and that those elected will convene a 
regular meeting in August next. The Speaker has been 
already selected. Lied chief sei tae of Date 
and Shinobu-gori wil represents su umerary 
members aad eapported by some of the local € (ynction. 
aries. Government interference is said to be conspi- 
cuous in the affair, the members of the Assembly being 
selected from among those who act on official inspi- 
ration, This measure was decided upon in at late 
‘meeting. I am of opinion that the influence of our 
antagonists will preponderate in the coming struggle. 
If we do not take precautionary measures, our former 
efforts will be rendered fruitless. Not only this, but 

ublic interests will be seriously injured. The Prefect 
not changed his mood and is bent apon oppression. 
He has persuaded the chief district oflicers to support 
him in the proposal to construct roads on the same 
system as Pare resorted to in ee 
every resident to » per woman, 15 sen, an 
man, 20 sen toward the road fund. He has coatrived 
to attain his own selfish object by pretending that his 
desire is to reconstruct the shrine of Itakura. He has 
disposed of first class Government forest land at a low 

i He has allowed his favorites to fell trees in the 
Goverinsak forests. All these things have been done 
to promote his own interest. Blame must attach to 
the representatives of the people if they do not 
chastise him. I am informed that he is greatly em- 
barrassed, and that be has to resort to all sorts of 
attifices to maintain an influence which is merely 
superficial. This being the case, if you aim at the 
mark, you will surely come off victorious, etc. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Arzawa Kaenxel. 
To Yoshida Koiichi, Esq. 


P.S.—Mr. Kono is detained in this place by business 
connected with the publication of the Fukushima $iyn 
Shimbun. The Kenkwai Nisshi (daily report the 
Local Assembly) is out, and will shortly be distributed. 
The public may be anxious to receive the paper; so 
I wish that you would help me in selling it. 

Aizawa—There is nothing in this letter that 
indicates anything like a plot to ovegthrow the 
Government. The words “coming struggle” 
simply refer to the language of one of the members 
of the Assembly, who was wont to say, “‘ prepare 
for the struggle,” on almost all occasions. I sent 
the letter to Yoshida wishing him to take a firm 
attitude in the coming convention when the collec- 
tion of taxes was to be discussed. In the latter 
part of the epistle, I find the words “chastise 
him.” This means nothing but to admonish the 
Prefect for his misconduct. I did not use the words 
as a hint at assassination. I will now proceed to 
explain a few matters in connection with the report 
of my examination at Wakamatsu which took 
Place on the 28th January last. It is full of in- 
accuracies. As I have already explained before 
this Court, 1 was sometimes obliged to sign a 
document under compulsion. The officer left out 
some words. I wish particulary to call the atten- 
tion of the Court to this fact. 

Judge Tamano caused copies of the covenants 
written by all the prisoners to be read in ac- 
cordance with the request of Hanaka, and asked if 
any one of the accused observed any inaccuracy in 
the reports. 


Go 


Kono—There is a slight difference in the 
wording, yet it has essentially the same meaning 
throughout. I observe that the name of Aizawa is 
put before that of Sawata, but as Aizawa was tried 
last, his name should be put after that of Sawata. 

Aizawa—I have nothing to say. 

Prosecutor—I wish tohear the evidence of Kamada 
read ; but, as it is excessively long, I will point out 
what parts I particularly want to refer to. 

Hanaka—I wish to hear the whole evidence of 
Kamada read, as I suspect him very much. 

Prosecutor—It would be better to read first the 
whole indictment and then such portion of the 
evidence as requires explanation. 

Hanaka—I want to hear both indictment and 
evidence read from beginning to end. 

Mr. Hoshi—As the documents have a bearing 
upon the trial of all the accused, it would be 
expedient to lend to each of them a copy supplied 
to counsel, and allow them to read it in their cells. 
The documents are very long and no one could 
commit them to memory. 

Mr. Kitata—The plan suggested by Mr. Hoshi 
is excellent. 

Hanaka—It we may read the documents in our 
cells it will be a great convenience. ; 

Mr. Hoshi—I wish the Court would arrange 
the matter at its own discretion, as it will cause 
unnecessary trouble for us to consult the rules. 

Judge Tamano—The Court will allow the accused 
to read the documents in their cells. (Here the 
clerk read such portions of the documents as were 
required to be read by the prosecutors.) 

Judge Tamano—Does any one of the accused 
find discrepancies in the documents just read ? 

Hanaka—1! observe that it is stated that Kamada 
was threatened with starvation, and consequently 
confessed the plot on the 24th of February. 
Hiroshima and I were examined in the Police 
Station on the 14th of Jannary, when the police 
inspector told us that, as Kamada had confessed 
the plot, we could not conceal our complicity with 
it. If Kamada was tried on the 24th of February, 
how could the police inspector know about the 
affair from him on the 14th of January. I am 
given to understand that this is all invention on 
the part of Kamada. I must, therefore, say that 
his evidence is unworthy to be accepted as testi- 
mony. 


examination of Kamada at this Court. 
The Court then rose. 


Moxpay, Aucusr 6ru, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.20 a.m. when Judge 
Tamano told prisoner No. 3, Hiroshima, that he 
might speak, as he had expressed a wish to do at 
the last sitting. 

Hiroshima—I want to see the report of Kamada’s 
examination in this Court. (Judge ordered the 
Clerig- to hand the document to the prisoner 
who pointed out a few passages which he requested 
the Clerk to read to him. The Clerk read them.) 
In one part, deponent says he visited Sasaki’s 
place on the roth of January, and elsewhere he 
says that he paid the visit on the rgth of January. 
This difference of date is proof that his statements 
are inventions. The fact that the police took 


Kamada to Sasaki’s residence to search for docu- 
ments shows that the officers resorted to threats and 
Therefore their evidence cannot be relied 


deceit. 
upon. 


Sawata—Kamada was examined for the first 
The report of his} Judge Tamano.—Is this your own letter ? 


time on the 19th of January. 


examination says that he gave the copy of the 
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before that of Sasaki. 
to that of Kamada. 
testimony first. 


further to say. 
of Tamura.) 





covenant on the 14th of January. This is a very 
doubtful statement. 


Prosecutor—The evidence of ‘Tamura ought to 
Sasaki’s evidence is similar 
It is just as well to read his 
(Read accordingly.) 

Judge Tamano—Does any one of the accused 


find any discrepancies in the documents just rcad? 


Prisoners (unanimously)—We have nothing 
(The Clerk then read the evidence 


Hanaka—Tamura says that Kamada had the 


copy of the covenant on the 5th of January. This 
is inconsistant with fact. Kamada met Hiroshima 
at Nihonmastu on the 6th of January. 
had the covenant on the 5th, he ought to have told 
Hiroshima about it at the time of the interview. 
Hiroshima requested Kamada to look after the 
important documents he had left at Mumei Kan 
and yet he said nothing to Hiroshima about the copy 
of the covenant. 
not have been in possession of the copy on the sth of 
January. My belief is fully confirmed by-the state- 
ment Kamada made in this Court that he only saw 
the covenant after he was told by Hiroshima to 
look for it. His statements are contradictory in 


many respects. 


If hercally 


This shows that Kamada could 


Hiroshima—Tamura was my servant. 
Prosecutor—Read the letter which Tamano sent 


to Mumei Kan. 


The Clerk then read the epistle. It was as 


follows :— 


August 15th, 1883. 
To the Mumei Kan ~—The inhabitants of iKitagata 


district are as dolls compared with the le of our 
locality. The local Government and dist: F 

are bent upon Sppreenen: and treat them as though 
they were beasts of ba 

this, but after personal observation, I found that such 
is really the case, and I am filled with indignation 


rict officers 
rden. At first, I did not believe 


that shakes my whole frame. Alas! the people are 
apathetic and do not take any step to resist oppres- 
sion. I paid a visit to the head-quarters of the Focal 


Liberals and was surprised to find the officers were only 
delivery men of the Fiyu Shimbun. 
this state of affairs. That being the case, the influence 
Yasuse Keizo enjo 
While he was in this place, things presented a better 
aspect. Of political problems, the people have no 
idea ; they 
to argue political matters that are seven or eight years 
old. They do not know what a political party is. 
How m 
should take no interest in the publication of a political 
Hiroshima—-I want to read the report of the] jou { 
ing out oppressive measures as every 
issued shows ; 
ourselves to resist it. 
dangers by which they are surrounded and the nefarious 
designs of the Monarchical Party, who are trying to 
destroy the Liberals. This intelligence of their own 
danger a 
seemed willing to subscribe towards the fund for publish. 
ing the newspaper; but 


I cannot but lament 


can easily be accounted for. 
are endeavoring to form a local combination 


more, then, must it be natural that they 


rnal. I told them that our Government was carry- 


edict that is 
and that it is high time to exert 
I pointed out to them the 


to have impressed them, and they 


beyond this, they showed no 
sign of recovery from their apathy. It is, however, 


gratifying to me to inform you that a series of 


political lectures were given at Kitagata and every 
time they were attended by immense crowds. 1 myself 
took part in them. 

It will take many days to get up the full subscrip. 
tion, because just now the people are suffering from op- 
pressive taxes and money is scarce. I fell short 
of travelling expenses, and“ was put to great 
inconvenience, Please send me information whether 
the formation of our party (Vehement Party) has been 
sanctioned by the local authorities or not. Mr. Ando 
is willing to help us. I advise you to entrust the sale 
of shares to him. ! am informed that the Government 
granted 20,000 yen to the unemployed of Wakamatsu 
wherewith to start a useful industry. The people sent 
a petition to the district officers to convene a special 
meeting of the Assembly to discuss certain matters 
connected with the construction of roads, but they 
refused and sent back the petition. 


Tamoxo HIDEAKIRA, 


Prisoner—Yes. [ wrotc it. 
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this case, | afterwards be used. memory. Some say that the original contained 
Kono—I have not scen that letter. | Judge Tamano (addressing the Public Prosecu- | the words “ improve the administration” instead 
Aizawa—lI have not scen it. | tor) —Please let us hear your argument. of the words “overthrow the Government.” 





















































Others say the words were struck out. The fact is 
not yet proved. It is premature to say that the 
guilt of the accused has been established. The 
prosecution can declare the guilt of the accused 
only after it has been proved. It is desirable that 
the evidence of criminality should be given 
separately in the case of each prisoner, because 
though the prisoners are all accused of the same 
crime, yet the facts adduced by each are diffevent, 
and it is, therefore, necessary to enter upon the 
legal argument of cach separatedly. 

Judge Tamano (to prisoners)—Have you any- 
thing to say? 

Prisoners (unanimously)—We all rely upon our 
Counsel. 

Prosecutor—I have fully explained the cause of 
the crimimalty. The covenant itself is the evidence. 
I do not, therefore, think it necessary to go over 
the ground again. 

Mr. Kitata—I claim the benefit of Article 300 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Here followed a discussion between the Counsel 
for the defence and the prosecution as to whether 
or no the evidence had been fully explained. 

The Court rose at 12 o'clock. 


Sawata—lI have not read it. Prosecutor—This charge is preferred against 

Here the Prosecutor demanded that the pros-| these six men on the same indictment. I will, 
pectus of the journal should be read. It was asj therefore, expound succinctly the charge against 
follows :—* It is not by mere accident that humanity | them all. They are accused of plotting to raise an 
has founded nations and formed administrations. | insurrection. In August of the 15th ycar of Meiji 
Nature hasendowed men with freedom. Werc it not | (1832), they met in Mumei Kan and made pre- 
for cfforts to preserve that in a perfect form, they | parations to overthrow the Government. This is 
would not have been able to protect their lives and | clearly proved by the covenant which they signed 
secure their happiness. Herce, the desire to enjoy | with their blood. The accused, in their defence, 
frecdom and it is their duty to augment it. The fact | have paraded the cond::ct of the Prefect (Mishima) 
that we haveestablished this nation asitisand formed | and the wrong doing of the police in order to 
anadministration is duetothis desire. Human power | conceal their own crime. They insist that they 
sometimes restrains or reverses our desires. Since,|drew up the covenant under the pressure of the 
however, the main object of mankind is happiness, | occasion, and that they were justified in inserting 
care for the welfare of each individual must be con- | the clause subjecting to the death penalty any of 
sidcred. This cannot be effected otherwise than | those of them who should reveal the secret of their 
through national freedom. The acquisition of] confederacy. But the direct evidence is in the 
freedom involves alteration in the administration. | hands of the proper authorities. These documents 
Without improving the administration and inviting | Clearly demonstrate their culpability. They cannot 
all human beings to take a share in- freedom, | blot out the criminality of their designs. For this 
it is impossible to secure happiness. How can we| reason, I have laid my charges against them. I 
hope for the safety of our lives in the present state | should advise you (addressing the accused) not to 
of affairs? We must strive hard. But there are | refer to irrelevent matters. 
tigers and wolves that try to gratify their own| Hanaka—The Public Prosecutor has said that 
avaricious purposes, to mould the nation to their | the evidence clearly shows our culpability, but he 
own schemes, to make laws to defend their} has failed to show what point is strong enough to 
designs and to curtail freedom. We must ex-| incriminate us. His statement is absurd, and is 
terminate such beasts. There dre also ruffians| unworthy of refutation by me. He has said that we 
who oppress the weak, take wrong for right, and | mentioned the bad conduct of the Governor to con- 
offend the national authority in utter disregard of | cealourown crime. \Wearenotso mean asto resort 
reason. We must chastise them. Knowledge is | to 50 cowardly an artifice. We gave our account of 
not as yet thoroughly diffused; and political ideas | the Governor and the unwarrantable proceeding of 
are not yet developed. Consequently, we cannot | the police to elicit the facts. Heshould tell us what 
recover our rights. Our aim is to encourage the| point of the covenant proves our culpability and 
desire for the extirpation of abuses and to secure|how. If he wishes me to reply to such vague ques- 
freedom and happiness. In carrying out our pro-| tions, [ have only to reply that I am not guilty. 
gramme, we are destincd ‘to encounter numerous} Mr. Hoshi—This charge concerns all the accused. 
difficulties. Our responsibility is great. The first | Is it not, therefore, productive of inconvenience to 
step we intend to take for the consummation of our | Make the prisoncrs speak without regard to the 
object is to spread the doctrine of Liberalism and | order of their indictment? 
and morality. To do this, the publication of news-| Judge Tamano—If the first does not speak first, 
papers and books, and lecturing are most necessary. | the last may speak first. 
These undertakings require the combination of| Mr. Hoshi—I wish that the prosecution would 
many patriots, and first of all we intend to publish | Rot base the culpability of the prisoners on the 
a journal. We shall thus be enabled to express} Mere wording of the covenant. Some of the 
our views and give an impulse to public opinion.| accused say that the words “overthrow the Go- 
We can puta stop to the existence of ruffians|VeTmment” were struck out. The prosecution 
and beasts of prey. Not only this, but we can | Ought first to establish the ground of the accusation 
secure perfect freedom and happiness. We shall| nd disprove the defence. But when they merely 


establish the seat of our organ at Fukushima, | 52Y that the accused are guilty, the latter cannot 
etc., etc. admit the accusation. If they do not point out 


September, 1832. what point of the covenant proves the culpability 
Hanaka—I drafted this’ prospectus at the re-|0f he Prisoners and for what reason, I have no 


. Hiroshima. : ; ... | more to say. 
hese Eu ae ag De ae: Nalcasica-=1 ain the guna Sonia ax Oak 


learned friend. Until the prosecution explai 
Kono—I do not sce what that prospectus has t P plains 
lo with this . wall alas ° | how. the covenant proves the culpability of the 


ccused, w proceed wi 7" 
Hiroshima—That prospectus plainly indicates} ~ ee eee cee ares 


: LF. : . {Mment. Although the covenant contained the words 
our real aim and dissipates the idea of our desire} « (yercthrow the Government,” yet I cannot see 
to overthrow the Government. 


how it incriminates the prisoners in a plot to raise 
Judge Tamano—Now the examination of the is 


¢'S!an insurrection. The prosecution must explain 
concluded. Has any one of the accused anything | how the words “overthrow the Government ” mean 
to say? 


; insurrections If they cannot point out what part 
Prisoners—We have nothing to say. of the covenant proves theculpability of the accused, 
Mr. Hoshi—! understood that the Prosecutor 


they have no case. 
has something to adduce beyond the evidence. I} Mr. Yamada—The prosecution has no case. 
wish to hear all the evidence read, in order that | They have not produced a tittle of evidence. 
there may be no confusion afterwards. Mr. Kitata—The covenant appears to be the cause 
Prosecutor—There will be no confusion what-| ofthe accusation. But it is not produced, and what 


ever, whether all the evidence be read now or not. ' is called evidence, is nothing more than the “copy” 


Tuespar, AuGust 7TH, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.20 a.m., when Judgc 
Tamano called upon the accused for their defence, 
remarking that he would hear Counsel afterwards. 
They were warned not to use libellous terms in 
their argument against the charge. 

Hanaka—As I stated yesterdzy, I have not 
made any effort whatever to conceal our crime. | 
wish the Court to take note of this. 

Mr. Yamada—I am Counsel for Hanaka. The 
prosccution mercly say that the accused are guilty of 
a plot to raise an insurrection, but fail to show how 
that is so. In the absence of a definite statement 
to that effect from the Prosecutor, it is hard for me 
to proceed with the legal argument. But I will do 
my best. This case is the most important of any 
heard since the new Criminal Code came into 
operation, and is of a most complicated nature. 
It is not an easy case to decide, but I do 
not see how it comes under article 125 of the 
Criminal Code. The reply of the prosecution ts 
vague, for which I can find no reason. In old 
times, many innocent persons incurred suspicion 
and languished under false accusations. This was 
frequently caused by the want of a sufficient ex- 
planation of the facts. I must, therefore, make a 
full explanation of the facts in this case. The 
prosecution remarked that the accused were trying 
to conceal their crime. But such is not the case. 
They have only stated the facts, and we can place 
our confidence in their statements. To find the 
cause of the affair, we must refer to the conduct 
of the police at Fukushima. Their proceedings were 
unwarrantable and in open violation of the Penal 
Code. The Article 93 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure clearly defines the treatment of persons 
accused by the police. If they thought Kono and 
others were guilty of high treason they should have 
transmitted them tothe Commissary. This they did 
not do, but undertook to conduct an examination 
of the accused. Hanaka was in prison at the time 
when the arrest of the suspects took place. He 
ought to have been immediately transferred to the 
Commissary, and in not doing so the police did not 
act in accordance with the Code of Criminal 
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Procedure. Sccondly, the accused were subjected | /7.2.770 AS FOUNDER OF THE NEW '| out step by step. Though the public may desire 













































to the utmost brutality and cruclty. This is well FAPANESE CONSTITUTION to sec the change effected in a moment, yet 
ee by the report of their preliminary trial. ee pa er as he is with difficuities, H.-F. Ito cannot 
act rashly. 









































Please read the report of the hearing of Kono, dated 
jth December last. (Report read.) I find a 
passage in the report which states that the police 

sticipated in the examination of persons charged 
with high treason, ete. This shows that the 

ice violated the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Please read the report of Aizawa’s trial, dated the 


T : rt read). Thi clear] hited hen, tac 
gth December. (Report read) see phic countries, in view of the establishment of one for 


shows how far the intolerable action of the Prefect Japan. His study of the subject must hav 
(Mishinta) contributed toward the culmination of the Bale nme: and hic name will ever be pal 
affair in a contest betwecn him and the people. | with the new administrative svstem of Japan. 
He was ignorant of their customs, and did not] Although it is not in his immediate power to decide 
study their wishes ; the people offered him advice, | what fori the constitution shall adopt, yet his 
which invoked hatred from him. Advice either | intense desire for the happiness of the people, and 
becomes a reproach or a libel, according to the} his profound knowledge of the best forms of con- 
light in which the recipient may look at it. Mr. | stitution must make his opinion preponderant over 
Mishima apparently regarded the advice tendered | that of his colleagues, and inspire the respect of his 
in the latter light, and the accused were arrested and Sovereign. What an enormous responsibility he 
imprisoned through the malice of that functionary.|has! And, so, we should like to submit a few 
In the declaration made by the accused, we find | questions for his consideration. 
not a few apparently violent expressions. But Political changes are so rapid that, looking back 
when we interpret these properly, there is not the only a short way into the past, we find ourselves in 
slightest element of violence in them. In the report qe a different world. Mr. Ito may have studied 
of the examination of Hanaka, dated the 17th | domestic politics very closely; yet it is very likely 
February, I find a statement to the effect that he | that his sojourn in foreign countries may have pro- 
referred to the bureaucratic Government of | duced a marked impression on his mind. On his 
Japan, and that he thought it better to die than to be | return he must have been struck by the remarkable 
subjected to further anjarys etc. This he mentioned | changes effected in his absence. ‘The Government 
because he was subjected to crucl treatment during | kept him well supplied with information in addition 
the trial, which he could not endure, and in de-/)to all that he could glean from the journals; and yet 
speration gave utterance to the expression. (The | so many changes have occurred that no description 
report of Hanaka’s trial at the Special Court was | could accurately representthem. One phenomenal 
read according to the request of the Counscl.)|change is the growth of political organizations, 
This report clearly shows how far he was justified in hich: have caused men of education and influence 
dasa the expemesion: (The report of Hiroshima’s | to engage in polemical discussions. Another is the 
dissonance between the Government and the people. 
Yet another, the press and banking ragalitions. 
The Union Shipping Company has been started. 
Mr. Iwakura, popularly regarded as the pillar of 
the State is no morc. t these things are mere 
externals. When we turn to internal matters we 
find that even more important events have occurred. 
We recommend to His Excellency the careful study 
of all these occurrences. The tapas of to-day ts 
not the Japan of the day when he started for 
Europe. Even the administration which he pro- 
to introduce in the fifteenth year of Meiji is 
unsuitable to the sixteenth year of Meiji. Thus he 
has many obstacles in his way. Some people may 
desire a German constitution. Others, desirous of 
promoting harmony between Government and 
le, think that the present is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to establish a liberal constitution. And the 
fact is that partizans of all kinds are sanguine 
that it is Mr. Ito who will achieve their object. 
Thus is he placed in a serious dilemma. it he 
should satisfy one party he will incur the displeasure 
of some other. Most of the period that he passed 
in Europe was passed in Germany. Hence the 
public believes that most of his attention was 
devoted to that country.. We have to attend 
developments. Mcn make many mistakes, but 
their errors are soon corrected. 

‘The laws enacted by the Government since March 
of last ycar up to the gall are no doubt the out- 
come of necessity. The spirit of the policy is the 
same as that which has prevailed since October, 1881. 
The Government is pursuing the old course at the 

ril of falling into extremcs. But, as its mem- 

rs have ability to assimilate themselves to new 
institutions, there is no doubt that they will change 
their course if an opportunity occurs to do so. 
‘This very opportunity we observe in the return of 
H.E. Ito. The Government at one time established 
an office for investigation into the constitution of 
paration for the act. To incriminate men, evidence | various countries in the Genro-Jn. But it is with- 
must be given founded on action really taken]out precedent that it should have despatched a 
toward the consummation of the plot. Now the} Minister to foreign countries to investi ate their 
the prosecution brought forth something akin to|constitutions. ‘Ihe return of H.E. Ito is the 
evidence and then accuse us of insurrection. The} starting point for the introduction of reform. If, 
Prosecution doubtless base their charge on the|thcrefore, the Minister misses this opportunity, no 


Among the most important steps to be taken 
toward the accomplishment of the work is the codifi- 
cation of the constitution which is to be promulgated 
in the 23rd year of Meiji with the opening of a 
National Assembly. A rumor has it that an office 
for the arrangement of a constitution is established 
and will commence its work directly. Whether or 
no this office was established for carrying out the 
ti dee of reform in accordance with the wishes 
of the public, we are not in a position to say. It 
is exceedingly desirable that the Government 
should make known its real intentions to the people. 
Were it opened for the mere purpose of gratifying 
public curiosity and not for ai seas the old rou- 
tine, we should regret that the office was ever 
established. It is through the revelation it makes 
of the motives of the Government that it will confer 
a great benefit upon the nation. It is only this reve- 
lation that can add to the stability of the Imperial 
throne and the happinessof the pcople. Proccediny 
a little further, Ict us question, for the sake of 
argument, whether the reform will be confined to 
the working of a few Governmental departments 
or whether all the reforms should be made witha 
view to the establishment of harmony between 
ministers belonging to a few favored clans. If the 
Government entertains even the slightest idca of 
Yaa the subject in the latter spirit, the result 
will be pernicious in the highest degree. As the 
fame oi Mr. Ito is so closely connected with that of 
the new administration, he would do well to give 
frank information to the public. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 


Krom the moment of the departure from Hong- 
° . x 

kong of H.F. lto, the arrival of the French mail 
steamer on which he had taken passage was anxiously 
expected. This means that our peuple areconvinced 
that his presence at home is important in its influence 
on the nation’s welfare. His Excellency has visited 
Kurope to inquire into the constitutions of various 








NOTIFICATION NO. 15 OF THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


———_—_@—__—_- 

It is hcreby notified that, in consequence of the 
prevalence of cholera in Swatow and Canton, the 
Quarantine Regulations issued by Notification No. 
31 of last year shall be enforced on vessels arriving 
from the aforesaid ports, at Yokohama, Kobe, and 


Nagasaki. 


examination, dated the 2nd January last, was then 
read.) It says that the police inspector informed 
the accused that he was mustering three hundred 
of the Liberals and that, as thé evidence was given 
to the authorities by Tamura (Hiroshima’s servant), 
it was impossible for him to conceal the plot, etc. 
This was nothing but deceit and intimidation. 
According to the report of Tamura’s examination, 
dated the sth January, he said that when Kono 
was arrested on the 1st of December, he returned 
to Mumei Kan and found a covenant and saw 
three hundred signatures affixed to it. Hiro- 
shima was examined on the 2nd of January. 
How, then, could the police know Tamura’s evi- 
dence before he gave it on the sth? I do not 
think they have ability to foretell events. (Here 
the Clerk read the indictment against Hanaka 
by Police Inspector Iwashita). According to this 
indictment, it appears that the culpability of 
Hanaka was, for the first time, proved by 
the evidence given by Kamada. But Kamada 
was examined on the 19th of January, whilst 
Hanaka was examined on the 14th. Hére again, 
we find inconsistancy of facts. In short, the con- 
duct of the Fukushima police is against the 
existing law of the land. 

Here the Counsel intimated his intention of 
consulting with his colleagne, Mr. Kitata. 

The Prosecutor asked if he spoke in regard to a 
portion of the preliminary hearing of the prisoner. 

Mr. Yamada replied that he would state the 
facts first and then continue his argument. 
_ Prisoner No. 2, Hiroshina—he prosecution 
Insist that the covenant is evidence of our cri- 
minalty, but do not show what part of it incrimi- 
nates us. Their argument is vague. _I will explain 
what insurrection means, and show that our action 
was not intended to raise an insurrection. In- 
Surrection means rising in arms against the 
existing Government, and a secret plot is the pre- 


YaMaDa AKIYOSHI, 


Minister for Home Affairs. 
7th August, 1883. 








CHESS. 
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By E. A. M. M. of India. 
From the Illustrated London News. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 4th August, 
by J. H. Fixctinsow. 


words “overthrowthe Government” in the covenant. | other will offer. He has to lay full reports of the White. Black. 
But in law, men cannot be indicted on a supposi-|German and English constitutions and those of 1.—Kt. to Q. R. 2. 1.—B. to R. 6. 
lion. There is nothing in the covenant that] other nations before his colleagucs. Then they 0.100. Q. Kt 

Proves our culpability. If the prosecution thinks | will deliberate upon them and establish the basis 2. Ne NO se IN SO: 

there is, why do they not exhibit it? There is nojof the innovation. But the change cannot be 3-—Mate. 


reason why we should be punished without cause. ' effected at once: it would be judicious to carry it’ Correct solution teceived from “ Tesa.” 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


a 
FREIGHTS. 

During the week there have been no charters 
effected for cither coast or foreign. The bark 
Valparaiso sailed for Kobe on the 17th instant to 
complete her loading for Havre and Hamburg. 
The steamship Euphrates left this for Kobe on the 
4th instant, and is supposed to return to secure ad- 
ditional cargo. At present the only steamship on 
the berth is the Ascalon, for New York vid Amoy, 
advertised to de on the tith instant. The 
steamship Oxfordshire is shortly expected from 
Kobe. ‘There is likely to be some business for a 
handy vessel from Ha te to Shanghai, but at 
rates which will hardly induce Captains to go in 
that direction in ballast. 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—~— 
[SPECIAL TO THE “ JAPAN MAIL.” } 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,015, Wi 
Walker, 8th August,—Shanghai aa a 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. soc. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, ; 
August,— Yokkaichi, General. Mie Bish 
M. S.S. Co. 































FIVE THOUSAND PEOPLE KILLED. 
London, August 4th. 
An earthquake has occurred at Casamicciola, 


causing a terrible destruction of property, in 
which five thousand persons lost their lives. 


AN INFORMER SHOT DEAD. 
James Carey, the informer, has been shot dead 
at Port Elizabeth. 
*TYPOON IN SHANGHAI. 
Shanghai, August 6th (Morning). 
A heavy typhoon has been raging here since 
yesterday morning. 












PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED, 

Per Japanese steamer IMWakanoura Maru, { 
Kobe ila i K. Rathgen, and 8 Japanese an cabin: 
and 1 Furopean and 182 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Setrio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—189 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, from 
Nagasaki :—3 Japanese in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Marn, {rom Yok- 
kaichi :—130 Japanese in stcerage. 

Per Ja steamer Tsuruga Maru from 
Kobe Ne Cook, and 3 Japanese in cabin ; and 
145 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Marx, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Ellwood, Rev. J. 
Le oat Messrs. F. Krebs, F. J. Marshall, F. Retz, 
S. Strauss, Mayeda, \W.H. Kano, Ha i (2), 
Asano, Hasegawa, Takaishi, Asai, and Kin Rio 
Kwan in cabin; and 3 Europeans, 4 Chinese, 2 
Koreans, and 187 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Coptic, from San Fracisco: 


ARRIVALS. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
th August, —Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
fitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Ja nese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 5th August,—Kobe, August, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, 6th August, — 
vokaces (General.-Mitsu ishi M. S.S. Co. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongt, Tokiyo, Japan. | Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
h August,—Yokkaichi, General.-~—Kiyodo 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


a ee 
For Waze Bsoiwxixa Fainar, Acousr gap, 1883. 





a : ° 
, — = ¢ #€ ¢@ § | Prenaaneed —— Messrs. Wm. Binney, G. C. Curtis, Galetzky, and 
9 cs E = Abstsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,14%]/G. Isaackson in cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. M. 
100 | Frahm, 6th A —N i 2nd August, G:eenwood, Messrs. A. WW. Danforth, Leang 


Coal.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Sfaru, Japanese steamer, 610, 8th 
August,—Yokkaichi 6th August, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 880, Dithlefsen, 
ath August,—Kobe 6th August, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198 Alex. Webster, gth 
August,—London vid Hongkong, Mails and 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, gth August,—Shanghai and 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Coptic, Briuish steamer, 2,787, Kidley, oth August,— 

: San Francisco 21st July, Mails and Gencral.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 329, G. R. Nirel, 
gth August,—Yokkaichi 8th August, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

\| Awayishima Maru, Japancse 3-masted schooner, 

86, Creighton, gth eS 22nd 
July, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mary Winkleman, American bark, 505, FI. O. 
Alberg, 1oth August, — Tientsin 1uth July, 
Ballast.—Mourilyan, Hermann & Co. 

Essex, United States gun-vessel, 619, Captain A. 
jal McCormack, 11th August,—Honolulu 8th 

uly. 

F. E. Graham, British bark, 1,384, Cochran, trth 
August,—Cardiff 21st March, Coals.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, Duhme, rth August, 
—Nagasaki, 21st July, Coals.—Jardine, Ma- 
theson & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,091, Hubbard, 


Tazeshick, and W. Sprent in cabin. For Hong- 
kong: Mr. Fritz A. Brockelman in cabin; and 
256 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—7 Japanese in cabin; and to, Japanesc 
in steerage. 
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DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :— Messrs. R. C. Hannan and 
E. C. Kirby in cabin; and 1 European, 6 Chinese, 
and 18 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Governor and Mrs. Kishira, 
vernor Sakai, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardner and maid, Lieutenant R. B. New- 
land, Lieutenant Akal Cou ; tly 
Wyckoff, Surgeon W. G. Smith, Captain Mi , 
Re. J. Imbrie, oe gre ag og tae a 
Cadwalader, J. H. Wing, Kasbry, Jouat, Murat 
Ishikawa, ee shh, Oko, and Sonoda in 
cabin; and 15 men of H.B.M.’s Navy in second 
class. 
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CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 162 bales; 
for England, 43 bales; Total, 205 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuru Maru, trom 
Kobe a reasure, $18,000.00. si 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $250,000.00. 


WIND 1M MILKS PER HOUR. 
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REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 


tain Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on the 3rd 
August, at 6.30 p.m. with light and variable winds 








REMARKS. mae : : 
Heavy line represents barometer. areas shi es piisvena ener: and fine weather to Oo-sima; thence to 
Light continuous line—maximom and minimum thermometers. moderate ee re aiyreened 8 ; m. 
~ ne + SH. += —.-— represents velocity of wind. Arrived at Yokohama on the 5th August, . 


The Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, Cap- 
tain J. Frahm, reports leaving Nagasaki on the 
and August, at 6 p.m. with fine weather and light 
variable winds or calm to Rock Islands; thence to 

strong northerly winds. Arrived at Yoko- 
ama on the 6th August, at 9 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, Captain 
Paul A. Dithlefsen, reports leaving Kobe on the 
6th instant, at 6 a.m. with fine weather and 4 
currents throughout the whole passage. Passe 
the American flagship Richmond at anchor 
Kaneda Bay. om 

The Japanese 3-masted schooner Awajishima 


DEPARTURES. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, [. H. Moule, 4th 
August,—Hongkong via [Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Valparaiso, German bark, 486, F. Mayer, 7th 

Maximum velocity of wind 14.9 miles per hour oa Friday at August,—Havre and Hamburg via Kobe, 
2 p.m. General.—C. Illies & Co. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29.963| Wakanoura Maru, qapanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
inches on Friday at 30 a.m., and the lowest was 29.68¢ inches on Christensen, 7th August,—Kobe, Mails and 
Wednesday at 6 p.m. General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

The highest temperature for the week was 69.0 on Friday, | Gembu Maru, Japanese steamcr, 670, F. J. Brown, 
and the lowest was 66.5 on Monday. The maximum and mini- 7th August,—Otaru, Gencral.—Kiyodo Unyu 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 83.9 and 63.3 Kwaisha. / 
re<pectivels. Hiogo Maru, japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, | Marn, Captain reighton, reports having Cx 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.003 inches 8th hy Re ae ar Mails and General.— | perienced light easterly winds and calms through- 
against 3.938 iaches for the corresponding week of last year. Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. out the passage. 


Ee percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 
® Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. ¢ Weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. EXPORTS. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
—_—___+—_——_- SILK. | oe 
IMPORTS. 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- 


last advised; there is no special feature to notice. 
Settlements are returned as 500 ‘600 piculs for the 
week. Quotations are about on a par with those of 
last issue, and the Stock is again slightly increased. 


= 


Export to date is 1,915 against 2,394 last year, but District. All information and pecipes for the 
the outgoing M.M. steamer Godarery will go a| Purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
long way towards equalising the figures. jis given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
QUOTATIONS, 


The demand for these drinks is so much on the 


There has been a moderate business in Yarns 
during the weck, sales amounting to 925 bales. 
‘The enquiry for Shirtings has slightly im- 
proved, but the demand is not brisk enough to 


‘alues, except in Medium qualities for 
eck Beiner rates iy quoted. Silk-faced Satins, 


Mousselines, and Velvets are in better demand, 
although transactions are small, and prices remain 
stationary. Contracts are reported in Satins at a 


Business in this staple has continued much as| 
| 
H 


ing for a Mincral Water Manufactory in their 








Hanks—No. 2 - 

























- 2  s © — © &500 to 510 
emall concession on current rates. There isbut| Hanks—No.2p- - - = - - io Sine. increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
litle doing in \Woollens, and -Metals are very Peareees t oe ee pane for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
quiet. COTTON YARNS. Filatures—Extra. - - .« | Gona. fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
PER PICUL, Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers -  - ss Gyo to 650 | free, on application to 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- . - $25.00 to 28.50 Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - 5k 630 to Gyo 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - == _—- 29.25 to 30.50 Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - ~ 610 to 620 BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - ~~ 600 to 620 
Nos. 28 to 32, Commonto Medium- = - = 31.25 to 32.25 Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers-  - ~~ 600 to 610 23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - + 33.00 to 35.25 Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - ~ 619 to 620 May 1st, 1883 
Nos.33to42 = = + t= 35-25 to 37.25 Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers-  - =~ Goo to G10 ; ; 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. pe ee As 14'S deniers - = - == 580 to 590 
PER PLEW 8. kedas—. . ° - - - 625 to6 
Grey Shirtings—84B, 38} to 39inches - $1.70 to 2.15 Kakedas—No.1. - - -« . . a to so THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERK TIMES 
Grey Shirtings—oh, 38} to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.40 Kakedas—No. 2. . ° oS ° - §50to 570 —_—- 


T. Cloth—7B, 24 yards, 32inches- - 1.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 4g inches - 1.55 to 1.67} 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 9 P£R Varo. 
inches = = + = =) 6 0.07 to 0.09 
i to 2}B, 24 yards, 30 «= PER Piece. 
| oe e oe C4 e = 


1.15 to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23R, 24 yards, 30 
toches oe e . eo > eo 


TEA. 

Business during the past week has continued 
much on the same scale as previously reported, the 
demand being still almost entirely confined to the 
lower grades, prices for which are again somewhat 
dearer. In all grades above “ Fine” there appears 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 


1.35 to1.6s3 | to be no demand whatever, and it is impossible to| for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to1.$2} | form an opinion as to what natives would be dis- | it, purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches - 5.90 to6.70 posed to accept. The aggregate Settlements since Pills 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.70 to0.75 | our last weekly issue are 4,275 piculs, and as arrivals : 


. Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - 


WOOLLENS. 

Plaia Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 

Figered Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 

Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- - 0.18 to 0.28 
Movwsseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

Slinches - + + + -© 

Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 


ac Meson Six SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
York, 61,959lbs. for Chicago, 43,0561bs. for St.] Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Paul, 158,517 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 31,394| Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
Ibs. for Canada, making the total of 421,813 lbs. | service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 


Tea. short time I had many applicants, to whom I 


havebeen light, Stocks areazain reduced. The P.M. 
steamship City of Peking despatched on the 4th 
instant, carried from this port 126,887 Ibs. for New 


0.15 too.15k 








a foches a a 0.18} to 0.26 te 2. oe ae a oe served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
piles aot a ee 0.30 to 0.37} GoodCommon-  - - - + ~~ 12to1t3 are most useful to an explorer, as possessin 
Pi ere Medium - - - - - 2 6 

re eat mec tee @ a @ stinch “3 i ass Good Medium - > - . 2 2 S§8" | unmistakable purgative properties they create 

Cloths “Union, 54 63 saches, a, 0.30 t0 0.55 dh eo Ont ee ee ge = eas an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 

pr - - ~ + = 035 to.0.40 Choice - - - - + - =} Nominal satisfics them of their value.” 
IRON. ee ee 
PER PICUL. y 

Pat Ba, finch re ae tp to 2.90 penance SIMPLE, oe AND CERTAIN! 

Rowed and equare up to? inch - an eae There has been rather more doing in Private HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 
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their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
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The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 
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Friday, August LOtN......ccscesecscsscescsscse seers 123¢ 


Saturday, August U2th c.c.cccccssscsscescsecenees 123 May rst, 1883. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


A VERXACULAR newspaper takes occasion, when 
informing its readers that the cost of the new 
offices of the Kanagawa Prefecture is fixed at 
100,000 yen, to say that the Local Authorities 
have wamed all their subordinates against ac- 
cepting any douceurs from contractors or other 
artisans who may chance to be connected with 
the work. If this veto has any meaning at 
all, it is a most important meaning. Japan's 
progress in the matter of public works is doubt- 
less chiefly obstructed by the apathy and in- 
experience of her people. The story of Mr. 
Mishima, Prefect of Fukushima, illustrates this 
fact. His attempt to get roads made by re- 
sorting to a system of compulsory labour or fincs 
was denounced by the people of the vicinity as 
Bross tyranny, in spite of the fact that, ever since 
the Restoration, the Government have been en- 
deavouring, by the bestowal of honours and re- 
wards, to rouse the country fulk toa perception of 
the Value to themselves uf work of this kind. But 
M ts said that there is another scarcely less radical 
obstacle to the successful conduct of public 
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works in Japan, namely—their unnecessary 
costliness. The system of commissions and 
squeezes which obtains, to a greater or less 
extent all over the world, seems to flourish here 
with exceptional vigour. Probably it is this that 
has prevented the growth of a responsible body 
of contractors, capable of carrying out large 
works in an efficient and conscientious manner. 
Until such men are available, extravagance, 
waste, and peculation will be prominent features 
in the history of public works. The Prefect of 
Kanagawa has set a good example. We only 
hope that he may be able to get his injunctions 
carried out. 
ee 

The degree of immorality which attaches to 
the offering or receiving of bribes in the East is 
very difficult to determine. Japanese history 
shows that in old times presents of money or 
goods were a common feature of almost every 
transaction, social or official, and that they were 
not regarded as immoral or improper, except 
when their object was the concealment of wrong- 
doing. Gifts made in acknowledgment of 
services rendered were never taboocd in this 
country any more than they are among ourselves 
to-day. It must be confessed that the difference 
between receiving commissions on goods ordered, 
and receiving a douceur from a contractor whose 
tender has been successful, is not sufficiently 
palpable to justify the wholesale strictures we 
are in the habit of passing on Japanese morality 
in the matter. On the other hand, one is 
obliged to admit that a people among whom 
such things as the Yannan bribery case occur, 
are not living up to a particularly high standard 
of honesty. A recent Peking Gatefle contains 
the conclusion of this case, which will well repay 
perusal. The Censor Ch‘én Ch‘i-t‘ai was the 
first to draw attention to the wholesale bribery 
that had been resorted to get the accounts 
passed. This denunciation was followed by a 
further representation from the Censors Hung 
Liang-p‘in and Téng Ch‘éng-hsin, who stated 
that Ching Lien and Wan Wén-shao, Presidents 
of the Board of Revenue, were both im- 
plicated in the charge of bribery. A com- 
mission of high officers was accordingly 
appointed to enquire into these charges, 
whose numbers were augmented from time 
to time, and finally consisted of Prince Tung, 
Yén Ching-ming, P‘an Tsu-yin, Chang Chih- 
wan, Lin Shu, Wéng T’ung-ho, and Hsieh Yin- 
shéng. Their report has now come to hand, in 
which they state that all the bribes that have been 
received have been refunded, and suggest the 
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penaltics which the various actors in the matter 
should receive. In this case, Ts'ui T'sung-yi 
was entrusted with the preparation of the accounts, 
showing the manner in which the money received 
for military expenses in Yinnan was expended, 
and P‘an Yin-chang undertook to commission 
Chou Jui-ch‘ing to get Lung Chi-tung to ex- 
plain to Sun Chia-mu, who was the Secretary in 
the Board of Revenue, who prepared the drafts 
of the memorials, that there would be Ts. 80,000 
at the disposal of the Board if the accounts 
were passed. The amount was paid over, and 
the secretaries and clerks received sums varying 
in amount. Although, on a further scrutiny of 
the accounts by the Board of Revenue, it was 
found that all the items of expenditure as re- 
ported in these accounts were legitimate, that sys- 
tematic bribery to the extent of several lacs of 
taels should have permeated through the ranks 
of all the secretarics and clerks, of the Board is 
a matter of very serious importance, and the 
offence must be met with the severest penalties. 
Sun Chia-mu, Secretary in the Board of Re- 
venue, already cashiered, who received Ts. 
7,000, and Chou Jui-ch‘ing, who though 
he did not undertake to pass the accounts, 
or take any bribe, was nevertheless the 
medium through which bribes passed, are 
sentenced to banishment to the Amoor. The 
plea of the latter, that his mother is aged and has 
no one but himself to look after her, will not be 
entertained. The following officers are sen- 
tenced to banishment into servitude on the 
military post-roads :—Fu Chih, second class 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, who, 
although he was not a party to the preliminary 
transactions, eventually accepted Tls. 4,000; 
P‘an Yin-chang, who was persuaded to under- 
take a commission to bribe, and though he was 
privy to the fact that Ts‘ui Tsun-yi had appro- 
priated public moneys, did nevertheless borrow 
from him TIls. 1,700 and more; Lung Chi-tung, 
second-class Secretary in the Board of Revenue, 
who was induced by Ghou Jui-ch‘ing to make 
arrangements, and accepted Tis. 200; and Li 
Yi-hua, Censor, who, although he was not con- 
cerned in the Yunnan accounts, made himself 
feared by the parties who were conce:ned by 
reason of his pertinacious enquiries, and finally 
appropriated Tls. 400, the balance of a purchase 
he made on behalf of P‘an Yin-chang. Ts‘ui 
Ch‘en-huam, and Chou Sung, second-class Secre- 
taries in the same Board, who borrowed money 
from Sun Chia-mu, although they paid it back, 
were borrowing public money, and are forthwith 
dismissed. The clerks Ch'u Shih-heng, Chang 
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Ying, Wu Ching-lin, and Chang Chao-hung, 
who took the moncy, are sentenced to 2 hun- 
dred blows with the heavy bamboo, and banish- 
ment to a distance of 3,000 dy.  Tsun-yi, 
formerly Grain Tao-t‘ai of Yannan, who appro- 
priated Tls. 23,200 of the public moneys, is 
dead, but sentence of dismissal from the public 
service will nevertheless be recorded against 
him, and his family will be called on to make 
good the amount of his depredations. As regards 
the implication of Ching Lien and Wang Wen- 
shao in this case, enquiry of P‘an Ying-chang, 
and Chou Jui-ch‘ing, as well as amongst the 
secretaries and clerks of the Board, fails to elicit 
any testimony of the receipt of bribes by these 
two officers, nor do the books of the banks show 
any payments to them on P‘an Yin-chang’s 
account. They have, nevertheless, been guilty 
of carelessness, and are further to blame for not 
discovering that their Secretaries Sun Chia-mu 
and Fu Chieh did receive bribes. A list com- 
prising their names, together with those of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Board in office at the 
time, as well as those of the Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretaries of the Board of Works 
who failed to ascertain that their clerks were 
taking bribes, is to be sent to the Board of Civil 
Office, who will determine the penalties which 
each officer should respectively receive. The 
Governor-General and Governor of the province 
have rendered themselves liable to a penalty, not 
only for their failure to discover the appropria- 
tion of so large as sum as Tls. 100,000 of public 
money by Ts‘ui Tsun-yi, but because they 
further placed him in the highest class at the 
special scrutiny that takes place every six years. 
They neither discovered that Tsui Tsun-yi and 
P‘an Yin-chang were resorting to bribery to get 
their accounts passed, nor, when the fact was 
revealed, did they ascertain the correct amount 
of the moneys that had been appropriated to 
other purposes. Liu Ch‘ang-yu, Ts‘én Y-ying, 
and Tu Jui-lién will be handed to the Board for 
the determination of penalties. Let effect be 
given to the other suggestions submitted by the 
Commissioners. 





Tur Japanese authorities appear to regard with 
disfavour the employment of their countrymen 
to draw jinrikisha in a foreign country. We 
learn that a Japanese tradesman, some time ago, 
imported three of those vehicles to Shanghai, 
and “horsed ” them with Japanese. No objec- 
tion appears to have been raised at first, but 
when he proceeded to develop his speculation 
by adding thirteen jinrikisha to his stock in 
trade, he received an intimation from his Consul 
that the new vehicles must not be drawn by 
Japanese. One can sympathise with the spirit 
which dictated this interdiction. The trade of 
a jinrikisha coolie is degrading not only to 
those that practice it, but to those also that wit- 
ness its practice. It is an occupation which the 
Government may well desire to render as unpo 
pular as possible, though they wisely refrain from 
attempting to legislate against it in Japan. Yet 
if we go to the root of the matter, it is difficult 
to see the difference between rowing a boat 











and pulling a jinrikisha. The amount of mus- 
cular labour involved is pretty equal in both 
cases, and if the latter employment can be said 
to convert its followers into beasts of burden, 
the former is certainly open to the same stigma. 
The fact is that, under existing social conditions, 
men are compelled to do a great many things 
which are both morally and physically in- 
jurious. The jinrikisha coolie is a case very 
much in point, and yet the jinrikisha coolie 
regards himself as several patches above the 
more muscular, but Icss human, individual 
whose life is spent between the shafts of a 
luggage cart, and as an incomparably finer 
fellow than the scavenger. Anyone who has 
travelled in Japan and seen men, and even 
women, yoked to heavy harrows which they 
painfully drag over the surface uf a paddy field, 
wading knee-deep in mud, with a blistering sun 
beating down upon their heads, is capable of 
appreciating the fuolish fuss that has been made 
about the “degrading and deadly occupation of 
the jinrikisha coolie.” These things are in- 
evitable. We shall see them disappear in time, 
as sedan chairs and the dragging of under-ground 
tram-cars by semi-nude women have disappeared 
in England; but it is doubtful whether that most 
desirable consummation is not impedcd rather 
than accelerated by official interference such as 
that attributed to the Consul in Shanghai. If 
men can earn more moncy and thus command 
more of the comforts of life by pulling a jinri- 
kisha than by plying any other trade within the 
compass of their abilities and opportunities, by 
all means Jet them pull one. We cannot see any 
material difference between the peformance of 
that act in Yokohama and in Shanghai. Cer- 
tainly the Japanese speculator whose operations 
have been arbitrarily interrupted will see no 
difference. 


Ir is stated that the Viceroy of Chili, Li 
Hung-chang, at the instance of the United 
States Minister, has granted permission fr a 
service of passenger boats on the upper Peiho, 
between Tientsin and Tung-chow. Hitherto 
that portion of the river route to the capital has 
been performed by barges, which, proceeding 
at a snail's pace and making frequent stoppages, 
required five days to accomplish the distance. 
The course of the river is tortuous in the ex- 
treme, and the terrible weariness of this monoto- 
nous journey through a country singularly flat, 
barren, and uninteresting even fur China, has 
had the effect of virtually isolating the capital 
so far as foreign visitors are concerned. Doubt- 
less an important point of national prejudice 
was concerned in preserving the metropolis of 
the Middle Kingdom from the direct contact of 
Steamers and other unequivocal evidences of 
foreign intercourse. Years ago a similar spirit 
prompted the Sakai outrage, when the mcn of 
Tosa, fired with unreasoning indignation at the 
notion that even the residence of the “Son of 
Heaven” himself was not to be free from the 
contamination of foreign presence, set them- 
selves to prevent that, to them intolerable, in- 
dignity by massacring a boat-load of unfortunate 
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Frenchmen, the pioncers, as they thought, of 
the army of desecration. Probably many of 
these same misguided patriots lived to travel by 
rail to Kiyoto, and to sec the Son of Heaven go 
about among his people without half the cere- 
mony that marked the goings and comings of a 
petty Daimiyo in the old days. Atl these changes 
were accomplished ten years ago, and now, at 
last, we learn that the tnast enlightened Chinese 
statesman of his day has consented to let steam- 
boats run within a short distance of the Chinese 
capital. It cannot be charged against China 
that she is moving too fast for those who admire 
deliberation. Recently it has fallen to her lot to 
be rather applauded than otherwise for her stub- 
bornness. The human mind issoconstituted that 
everything resolute, even resolution in wrong- 
doing, commands a certain amount of reverence. 
Formerly Japan was the cynosure of all eyes. 
The thoroughness of her conversion from old- 
fashioned prejudices, and the remarkably prac- 
tical evidences of that conversion her conduct 
displayed, were points which lovers of reform 
could not chouse but extol. Yet there was 
something to pity rather than to censure in 
China's loncly attitude of faithfulness to tradition 
—something even dignified in the unflinching 
persistence of her obstinacy. She does not, how- 
ever, display quite so much dignity when she 
openly chafes, as she has lately begun to chafe, 
at the lion's share of foreign approbation that 
falls to Japan's lot. If there was anything that 
condoncd the error of her perverse conservatism, 
itwas her calm faith in the superiority of the 
part she had chosen, and the indifference that 
faith enabled her to oppose to hostile criticism. 
This indifference scems now to have deserted 
her. She wants to be praised and petted by the 
very persons she has hitherto professed to de- 
spise, and it may be that her new mood is the 
forerunner of a decided step in the only direction 
where Western respect awaits her. The United 
States Minister at Pcking has the credit of giving 
her very sound advice in these matters, and this 
last concession which he has obtained seems to 
indicate that his influence is likely to bear prac- 
tical fruit. 





NOTES. 


We have been hearing a great deal about 
Prefect Mishima of late. Judging from the 
stories told by the Fukushima suspects, he must 
be an official of cxcecdingly resolute, not to 
say arbitrary methods. The charges preferred 
against him in the Special Court of Tokiso have 
been, however, somewhat vague, and it is with a 
feeling of satisfaction that we find a definite version 
of his misconduct in the columns of the Hoch: 
Shimbun. Wt appears that he has becn seized 
with a species of road-making mania, and that 
he carried his fancy so far as to plan 
two new roads connecting Fukushima with 
Tokiyo and Niigata. To carry out this pro- 
ject his plan was to require that every man 
and woman in the Prefecture, from _ fifteen 
to sixty years of age, should work one day & 
month or pay a fine of 10 sen per woman and 
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16 sen per man. The cruel part of this enact-|on any occasion, the name of Captain Slocum, 
ment, according to the Hocht Shimbun, was|the prime mover in these benevolent deeds, 
that some of these forced labourers had to| more than incidentally alluded to.—and that in 
travel as much as twenty ré to perform one {the slightest and most indifferent manner. It is 


day’s work, so that they spent six davs journey- 
ing to fro. Possibly they preferred this, on 
principle, to paying a fine of ten or fifteen sen, 
but no reason is assigned for their choice. At 
the first blush one is inclined to think that the 
hardship of Mr. Mishima’s regulation is mainly 
attributable to the peculiar temperament of the 
people he had to deal with. If a journey 
of six days, varied by one day's road-making, 
seems to the good folks of Fukushima better 
than a disbursement of six-pence, their faculty 
discrimination must be something out of the 
common. The Hocki Shimbun takes no note 
of this idiosyncracy, and is equally silent with 
regard to the part which the Local Assembly 
took in passing the so-called ‘“‘ Mishima regula- 
tion.” If the people choose representatives who 
want to create roads by heroic processes, and 
having chosen them, choose afterwards to make 
those pricesses seven times more irksome than 
their representatives made them, it seems scarcely 
quite just to lay the whole blame on the Pre- 
fect’s shoulders. 


Some months ago, a humane and intelligent 
captain of a merchant ship had the good fortune 
to rescue, while on a voyage from New York to 
this port, a number of wrecked and starving 
natives of the Gilbert Islands, whom he brought 
with him to Yokohama, with the intention of 
ultimately restoring them, if practicable, to their 
home. Ina charmingly simple and unaffected 
narrative, he told the story of their delivery from 
death, their return to health and strength, their 
gratitude for the unlooked for relief, and their 
humble desire to be reunited to their families, 
with an effect which few professed writers could 
have equalled. Finding that his course back to 
New York would not allow him to approach the 
Gilbert Islands, he set about the work of carry- 
ing out their wishes in another way. Chiefly by 
his exertions, a sum of money was collected, 
sufficent to pay all that would be demanded for 
their passage from San Francisco to their native 
place,—transportation from Yokohama across 
the Pacific being furnished gratuitously, we 
believe, by one of the steamship lines. _Few 
acts, or series or acts, more generous, disinter- 
ested and thoroughly honourable than those by 
Which this gallant and true-hearted sailor helped 
the poor castaways back to the life they had 
almost surrendered, and sent them, filled with 
happiness and hope, on their ways to the home 
they thought they had lost for ever, have fallen 
Within public observation in this part of the 
world. We mention it at this time, partly be- 
Cause the news has been received of their safe 
arrival at, and departure from Honolulu, and 
more particularly because, although frequent 
allusions to the incident have appeared in Ame- 
rican and other newspapers,—the kind treatmen: 
accorded to the islanders in San Francisco and 
Hawaii being liberally reported and abundantly 
eulogized—we do not remember to have seen, 
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possible that those cuncermed in the various 
publications on the subject, being acquainted with 
the Captain's modest disposition, and procecding 
upon the principle that virtue is its own reward, 
have thought it best to withhold his share i: the 
transaction,—if that can te called a share which 
was so nearly the whole,—from the light of 
newspaper notoriety. Without disputing the 
valuc of these motives, we are still inclined to 
think that no harm will come from presenting, 
at least for once, the conduct of so worthy a man 
in its true aspect. Nobody will be injured by 
it, and there is always the possibility, if the 
original facts are known, that others may do 
likewise ; whereas from what has thus far been 
revealed, it would be difficult to discover that a 
particularly commendable example had been sef 
by any body. Ic seems a sort of duty to endea- 
vour to repair that omission, and to express the 
hope that such oversights may not be carelessly 
repeated. 





Viewrp from the standpoint of the telegraph 
operators, the recent strike in the United States 
cannot be called a very successful movement. 
The grievances which caused the demonstration 
seem to have been real enough. The average 
wages for commercial operators in the State ot 
New York are only $54.43 per month, and those 
of railroad operators $39.50. No extra com- 
pensation is given for Sunday work, and it is 
said that at many of the stations railroad opera- 
tors have to remain at their posts from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day. This state of things 
has not been suddenly brought about. It is the 
final result of three general reductions of wages 
made during the past ten years. Neither did 
the operators adopt the extreme measure of 
leaving the service to take care of itself without 
giving their employers due warning and ample 
upportunity to come toterms. On the contrary, 
it is admitted on all sides that they conducted 
the affair with frankness and honor, advising 
the corporations fully of their dissatisfaction, 
their desire for redress, and their resolve to go 
off duty unless their demands received favorable 
consideration. Those demands were four : 
First—a day's work to be limited to eight hours 
instead of 9} as at present. Secund—seven 
hours to be a night's work instead of 8}. 
[hird—ne Sunday work without compensation. 
Fourth—an increase of fifteen per cent. on all 
salaries now paid. None of these concessions 
were deemed possible by the companies. They 
held that they had dealt fairly with their earp/oyés, 
and professed to believe that the public would 
ve willing to suffer some inconvenience rather 
than sustain an unjust demand. In reality, 
however, they appear to have been confident 
that no strike would occur at all, and that the 
perators would think twice before leaving 
positions that earned them a comfortable living. 
In this faith they erred: The Brotherhood of 
had pledged themselves to 
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proceed to extremities if their demands were 
refused, numbered no less than thirteen thousand, 
that is to say, nearly one half of the whole staff 
throughout the country, and they had estimated 
that the experts not enrolled in their Union could 
not possibly satisfy the wants of the public 
service. Accordingly at noon on the rgyth of 
July the demonstration began in the Western 
Union telegraph room, several hundred opera- 
tors laying down their utensils and leaving the 
building simultancously. The method adopted 
to communicate the fact from the head-quarteis 
of the Union to other districts was to telegraph 
the message ‘‘ General Grant dropped dead on 
the street in New York,” it being presumed 
that every operator, whether a member of 
the Brotherhood or not, might be relied 
on to spread that story without delay. As 
the message flashed from place to place 
each office contributed its quota of strikers to 
the general body, so that by 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon the demonstration was complete, 
having extended even to Toronto in Canada. 
Everything went on so quietly, however, that 
outsiders were scarcely conscious of what had 
happened. At many of the offices the superin- 
tendents were taken completely by suprise, their 
general disbelief in the likelihoud of a strike 
having been supplemented by an idea that a 
compromise had taken place at head-quarters. 
Nevertheless, litde time was lost in making 
arrangements to meet the emergency. Most of 
the old hands remained at their work. Their 
reminiscences of the strike of 1870 were not of 
a nature to encourage repetition. The female 
(perators, too, with every few exceptions, took 
no part in the affair. Very soon substitutes 
from the branch offices were on their way to 
New York and other important places, while 
former employ és of the Company, now in other 
lines of business, flocked in and offered their 
services to tide over the embarrassment. A 
telegraph college in New York also supplied a 
number of students, and thus, by one device or 
another, things were in fair working order at 
most of the principal places before evening. In 
short the immense and universal inconvenience 
which the strike might have caused was virtually 
avoided altogether, and the Companies are in a 
position to offcr terms at their leisure. The 
strikers, meanwhile, are reported to be in good 
spirits and quite confident that the concessions 
they demand must be made. They are for the 
most part young unmarried men, who can live 
for some time without pay as they belong to an 
association: called the “Knights of Labour,” 
which is bound to help them financially and 
otherwise. It is to be observed, however, that. 
the longer they hold out the less will be the neces- 
sity for réemploying them, as their remplacants 
will be acquiring skill all the time. Judging, 
indeed, from the telegraphic news which has 
reached us, the trouble is adjusted already, 
though whether it has been found necessary to 
accee to some of the striker's demands, or 
whether the Companies have managed to do 
without their rebellious employs altogether re- 
mains to be learned. 
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Tue Silk Association of America tabulates the 
imports of Raw Silks into the ports of New York 
and San Francisco during six fiscal years as 
follows :—1877-8, bales 10,190, value $5,002,483 ; 
1878-9, bales 15,949, value $8,080,681; 1879- 
80, bales 21,741, value $11,749,943; 1880-1, 
bales 20,198, value $10,885,167; 1881-2, bales 
21,682, value $13,177,898; 1882-3, bales 
23,927, value $14,687,584. 
e . e 
The imports of Raw Silk at the ports of New 
York and San Francisco during the month of 
June last, were 1,545 bales, valued at $895,344. 
Those of Waste Silk and Pierced Cocoons were 
126 packages, valued at $64,709. 


e@ 2 
For the seven last.fiscal years, each ending on 


the 30th of June, imports of Silk manufactures 
into the port of New York were in value 
as follows :— 1876-7, $20,709,585; 1877-8, 
$19,078,661 ; 1878-9, $23,023,903; 1879-80, 
$30.596,509; 1880-1, $30,501,851; 1881-2, 
$36,432,706; 1882-3, $33,967,141. That is to 
say that, in seven years, a sumptuary luxury in 
a manufactured form has been imported into one 
city of the United States to the enormous value 
of about thirty-nine million pounds sterling. 
e : ¢ 

Of the total of 23,927 bales of Silk, valued at 
$14,687,584, imported into the ports of New 
York and San Francisco during the fiscal year 
ended on the 30th of June, 1883, Japan con- 
tributed 10,152 bales, valued at $6,379,115 ; 
Hongkong, bales 4,772, value. $1,678,270; 
Shanghai, bales 5,631, value $2,768,323. The 
remainder consisted of :—Strictly European, 
bales 2,131, value $3,716,609; re-shipped 
Asiatic, bales 241, value $145,267. 

@ ad e 

To conclude our notices of the Report of the 
Silk Association, we find a remarkable increase 
in the quantities of manufactured goods entered 
for ‘‘ Warehouse” during the months of April, 
May, and June. The total increment of the 
stocks thus stored as compared with the with- 
drawals is estimated at $1,149,329; and the 
cause is evidently the intention on the part of 
speculators to take advantage of the new tariff 
immediately on its inauguration. 


A Maninz Court of Enquiry has been held at 
Hongkong into the loss of the Spark, the old 
river steamer late the property of the Hongkong, 
Canton, and Macao Steamboat Company. The 
finding of the Court stated that the vessel was lost 
on Cape Cami through the careless navigation 
of the master, Archibold Hugh Brooke Rose, 
whose certificate was suspended for two years. 
The steamer will be remembered on account o! 
her having been pirated by Chinese, who were 
on board playing the role of passengers, and a 
large amount in dollars carried off. 





In the Netherlands Court, on the 13th inst, Mr. 
Jan de Boer appeared before the Acting Consul. 
F. Krien, Esq., at the suit of one Yamamoto, wh- 

claimed yex 36 odd in compensation for injuries 
alleged to have been sustained in an assault 


committed by the defendant. It appears tha: 
on the 27th of April last Mr. Jan de Boer, when 
in pursuance of instructions from Mr. Whittall, 
and acting in concert with Mr. Whiteford, 
master of the little steamer Xokwsan, was 
resisted by Japanese when unmooring the vessel 
from the English Hatoba. Mr. Whiteford de- 
posed that de Boer merely resisted an assault 
committed upon him by the plaintiff. His 
Honor adjourned the case. 

For a masterpiece of geographical confusion, we 
commend the following extract frum Harper's 
Basar of July 31, respecting which it would be 
interesting to know if the writer himself could 
explain its meaning :-— 

A splendid barometer has been given to the Abbot 
of one of the great Buddhist colleges in Jap2n by the 
Prince of Wales, ia the name of his sons, who were 
entertained there while travelling in India. 


As anevidence that the feudal spirit is not ex- 
tinct in Japan, and that the sentiment of devotion 
to the great families survives the ancient forms 
of vassalage, we may mention that more than 
two hundred and fifty followers of the house of 
Owari came, unsummoned, from Nagoya, to be 
present at the funeral, on the 8th instant, of their 
formerlord. Although their attendance was quite 
voluntary, and was intended to be at their own 
cost, we understand that they were lodged and 
entertained, during their stay in the capital, by 
the representatives of the late daimiyo. The 
majority of the visitors were aged men, who had 
personally served their master. The ceremonies 
preceding the burial took place at the mansion 
in Honjio, near Riogoku Bridge, where the 
descendants of Owari have resided since they 
relinquished the immense Vashiki at Ichigai. 


A Frexcn gentleman in Saigon communicates 
to the Jndépendzat an extract from the letter 
of a compatriot, an officer in the Chinese 
Customs service stationed in Hankow. The 
writer gives a shocking account of the con- 
dition of the people in the neighborhood, who, 
in addition to calamities existing on the 8th 
of July, were threatened with the flooding of 
the Blue River. He says that the district of 
Hupeh is a prey to famine, typhus, and other 
diseases. Only sixty miles from the port the 
population was living upon the leaves of trees. 
There has been no harvest for three years; and 
this year inundation is to be added to the 
miseries of the poor wretches who fall and die, 
for want of roads and thanks to the charming 
imperial administration, from which the people 
we may remark, ew pussani/, would gladly be 
Aelivered. There has been a beginning of revolt ; 
and twenty-four heads had fallen to the sword; 
but the hydra has one hundred heads, and if 
China declared war against France a domestic 
revolution might be feared. It was doubtless 
his that frightened Li Hung-chang. The 
French writer concludes by saying that he has 
‘een assured that peace is secure; that China 
xill not oppose the movements of France, and 
that the latter will not demand any indemnity 
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irom the Imperial Government. This does not 
prevent China from arming with all speed ; but 
it is said that there is another enemy than 
France in view. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt, a couple of 
mails ago, of a volume of reports, by the Medical 
Staff of the Chinese Maritime Customs, on the 
health of the districts under their control, for 
the half-year ended 30th September, 1882. ° All 
the papers are technically valuable: many of 
them contain statements and hints that are of 
interest even to lay readers. For instance, there 
is a very common impression that excessive 
consumption of opium and alcoholic intoxication 
are rarely simultaneously prevalent among people 
of the same district. This theory according to 
Dr. Henry is not justified in Hupeh. The 
doctor writes from Ichang on the Yangtze, 
where he says that Szechuan opium is much 
smoked; while the sight of a ‘drunken labourer 
or farmer, reeling home from market, wake, or 
wedding is com non enough to be suggestive of 
life in Western lands.” Drunkenness and dirt 
generally go together, and it is the filthiness of 
these Chinese, rather than their vices, which 
renders them uncomfortable as regards them- 
selves, and disagreeable to others. Their habits 
explain the universal plague of parasites and 
parasitic diseases of the skin,—porrigo, scabies, 
and tinca representing the latter; pediculus, 
cimex, and pulex, the former. “But,” the 
writer observes, ‘“‘a mode of treatment has been 
devised, which I may term the smoke-bath, and 
which appears to be an Ichang invention, that 
might be recommended to the speculators at 
home in hydropathy, electropathy, and such-like, 
on the score of novelty. About sundown one 
may often see on the beach a naked form lit up 
by the lurid glare of a pile of burning shavings. 
The form waves a bundle of clothing frantically 
around in the smoke. This seeming joss-pidgin 
is merely the recognised and effectual mode of 
parasiticide.” Perhaps it might be satisfactorily 
imported into Japan and other countries for the 
removal, other than manual one, of cutaneous 
parasites. To the looker-on at least it would 
have a more picturesque effect, than the cum- 
moner process upon which one not unfrequeatly 
sees a déseeuvré jinriki drawer or other laborer 
earnestly employed. 
ee 

Dr. Henry speaks regretfully of a fine field of 
anatomy which he is f :rbidden to till. After 
recording the objections of the natives to undergo 
a course of medical treatment, while they are 
willing enough to take a dose of medicine, he 
ventilates a more serious grievance :—‘ Preju- 
dice equally closes the very extensive field that 
exists here for post.mortem examination. Fatal 
accidents are common. During the early part 
of the year, a party of cizght beggars, who were 
sleeping at night in a hollow in the bank of the 
river, were killed by the falling in of the superin- 
cumbent mass of earth and stones. <A similar 
fate not long since overtook a coolie who was 
excavating clay in a pit hard by the Custom 
House.” This is hard on a would-be dissector, 
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whose opportunities in cases of suicide also, 
which is very prevalent, ‘‘ prejudice ” ruthlessly 
cancels. It is creditable to the Doctor, smarting 
under disappointment, that he testifies to ‘‘the 
existence of the sentiment of humanity. 1 may 
adduce,” he says, ‘“‘two important institutions 
here, namely, free ferries, and the peculiar red 
boats, which are often effectual in saving life in 
the numberless cases of accident on the river at 
this place, and more especially higher up, in the 

ids.” 
i e . 2 

Among the other reports we notice that of 
Dr. B. S. Ringer, of Amoy, who gives a word of 
wise counsel applicable everywhere in seasons or 
imminence of epidemic. He suggests that it 
would be well “if lay residents could be brought 
to understaud that an outbreak of cholera may 
commence slowly and insidiously, that cases may 
at first be few and far between, and that a 
town may be in imminent danger of a severe 
epidemic without necessarily a sudden and 
sensational death-rate occurring. This know- 
ledge might to some extent prevent the apparent 
surprise caused by the refusal of health certi- 
ficates and the adoption of other sanitary mea- 
sures necessary under such circumstances, and 
pursued by those in a position to form an opinion 
in the matter.” 

ee 

In addition to his ordinary report on Pakhoi, 
Dr. Lowry furnishes some notes on an epidemic 
disease, which prevailed there from April to 
September, 1832, and which he is not unwilling 
to identify with the “ plague,” now supposed to be 
extinct, which used toravazge both Asia and Europe. 
Ou the face of the matter there seems no reason 
why the two maladies should not be identical. 
The plague may not have been eradicated but 
only confined to exceptionally favorable localities. 
The science of sanitation, cleanliness in living, 
sobriety, and sense in dict—all generally unknown 
in Europe three hundred years ago—are unknown 
in many parts of Asia yet. They drove away 
the plague and many another affliction from the 
homes of Europeans. They have not been able 
to approach those of millions of Asiatics. It is 
about time that they laid siege to such strong- 
holds of disease and death as is Pakhoi, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lowry’s picture of its condition—a 
picture which it would be useless, if it were 


Possible, to transfer to these columns. 


Indeed, personal and domestic cleanliness is 
not to be found in the category of the China- 
mans numerous good qualities. From Dr. 
Jamieson's report it is evident that Shanghai, in 
the native quarter at all events, is not much 
better than Pakhoi. And, parenthetically, this 
authority touches a subject which, ceferi’s part 
bus, is of as much importance in the foreign 
setlements of Japan as in those of China. It 
has been alluded to by the Sanitary Boards 
in times of danger of epidemic, and not unfre- 
quently touched in the columns of this paper. 
And now from a foreign source we derive an 
identical moral. Let Dr. Jamieson speak with 
his accustomed plainness :—‘ Unless foreign 
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houscholders make a practice of frequently 
inspecting their servants’ offices, they have 
no sccurity whatever against the introduction 
of the most dangerous forms of commu- 
nicable diseases within their premises. Their 
male and female servants will take no pre- 
cautions whatever, and children are as likely 
as not to be brought into immediate contact 
with discases against which parents flatter them- 
selves that they are protected by the care which 
is lavished upon kecping them far from known 
sources of contagion. An unexpected visit to 
one’s servants’ quarters reveals many astonishing 
facts. No doubt it is only exceptionally that 
disease and death are found sheltered under 
one’s own roof. But the incredible dirt in which 
the most respectable native servants live, the 
vermin which they cherish in their rooms, and 
the overcrowding of quarters calculated on no 
very liberal scale for the number of persons 
actually employed, are revealed with a clearness 
startling to anybody who for the first time un- 
dertakes sueh an exploration as I recommend.” 
Matters are not quite so bad with us in Yoko- 
hama; but that they are much worse than they 
should or need be may probably be discovered 
without consulting the reports of the local Sani- 
tary Board, composed of foreign and Japanese 
medical men, after the occasion of their house- 
to-house visitation in the summer of 1877. 
Householders are not mindful enough of the 
comfort of their servants, on which their own 
health and comfort so largely depend; and 
probably the majority of the domestics employed 
hereabout are but too well used to squalor in 
their homes not to take it with them even to 
light and airy habitations. But how many of 
the servants’ rooms attached to the average good 
bungalow will answer to the latter description ? 
It would be well if every master before taking a 
house would satisfy himself that the offices are 
in good order, and, by occasional personal in- 
spection and strict discipline subsequently, insist 
that they are kept so. 


Hoxcxonc papers mention the arrival there of a 
company of actors known as the “ Loftus 
Troupe,” consisting of sixteen ladies and gentle- 
men, and add that it is the intention of these 
artistes to visit Japan. It is too late to advise 
them against the fulfilment of their project now. 
Visitors to Japan generally manage to pass a 
very pleasant time in a fine climate amid plea- 
sant surroundings; but fine scenery is with 
professional actors quite a seccndary considera- 
tion to a full treasury. Especially at this season 
of the year is the exploitation of the Yokohama 
public, in a theatrical sense, a most ungrateful 
task. However, the Loftus Troupe have very 
good recommendations, and we can only hope 
that their trip to this region may not be so 
pecuniarily disastrous as many precedents would 
lead us to believe it will. 





“ CeLesTIaL Jotrincs” in the Hongkong Daily 
Press occasionally contain interesting and in- 
structive items written in a pleasant style. The 
latest instalment has a note on Chinese supersti- 
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tions regarding the dead and graves. The writer 
gives an amusing instance as regards the latter 
subject. He says :-—‘‘I shall never forget the 
fear depicted on the face of a Chinese official 
who had from a long distance thoughtlessly fired 
off a long range rifle of foreign construction at a 
Chinese grave, little thinking the rifle would 
really carry so far. He pulled the trigger and, 
as luck would have it, scored a hit; in fact, he 
broke the bull’s-cye, which proved to be the 
léang pat, or tablet inscribed with name and 
surname, &c., of the deceased Chinaman whose 
bones, probably washed clean and carefully 
deposited in an earthenware pot, reposed beneath. 
The successful, or rather perhaps unfortunate, 
marksman grovelled in the dust ; with his fore- 
head on the ground he worshipped fully half an 
hour; then retired, looking behind him and 
making an obeisance at every few steps for fully 
half a mile from the grave and remained after 
this occurence sad and melancholy for the rest 
of the day.” 


e 
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The “ Celestial Jotter” says that he has been 
asked to explain the reason why some Chinese 
take their friends home to die whilst others have 
so strong a repugnance to a death in the house 
that they will turn their nearest relatives out of 
doors to die. An instance in point is cited 
of a wealthy compradore or merchant whose 
relatives recently placed him on a bamboo chair 
in his own backyard to expire. The writer says 
that he has made inquiries and obtained a 
simple, if inhuman, solution. The Chinese, as 
a people, are eminently utilitarian. The dying 
merchant's relations 'm of ka ching nan cheong 
chong, did not want him to make dirty the bed. 
The house in which deaths have occurred is, 
according to Chinese superstition, haunted (/:/. 
dirty). The moribund was not, however, it may 
be observed, wholly removed from the care and 
attentions of his friends ; and on actual decease 
the funeral rites and ceremonies would be duly 
observed. Here we have the glaring anomaly of 
grossly cruel neglect of the still living combined 
with excessive respect and worship of the dead. 
This is the reason why Chinese do not like their 
relatives to die in the hospital ‘because the 
funeral rites, or at least those of them im- 
mediately supervening on decease, cannot be pro- 
perly observed.” When persons as, for instance, 
young children, are left to die uncared for, it may 
be assumed that they are friendless or have no 
immediate relatives on whom would naturally 
devolve the duty of carrying out the funeral rites 
and ceremonies of the death-wake. The author 
holds that the various superstitions concerning 
life and death, spirits, ghosts, demons, and the 
unknown, have their origin in the fantastic 
development of, and excrescences from, the 
Taoist faith as originally projected by Lao-tsz, 
enlarged on and amplified by Chuang-tsz, and 
sull further added to and diversified by annota- 
tors and commentators innumerable since the 
time of this last mentioned worthy. Taoism, as 
it at present exists, seems to be a system of the 
grossest materialism ; the superstitious Chinese 
believe in the actual materia] Presence of ghosts, 
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goblins, fiends, or demons; their beliefs and 
superstitions are, in reality, almost as gross, 
coarse, vulgar, and absurd as those of the 
modern American and other spiritualists. It 
may, however, be said in favour of the super- 
stitious Chinaman that he docs not dream or 
think of putting his ghosts to such mean uscs 
as do our own spiritualists ; the awful presence 
of a disembodied spirit inspires him, as it should 
do any properly constituted mind, really believ- 
ing in the actual presence of a being from the 
land of shadows, with dread and reverential awe. 
Hence it is intelligible that the mandarin men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph had a lively 
fear that the ghost of the occupant cf the grave 
whose tombstone he had unwittingly splintered, 
might collect his own bones, surge from the 
earth, and belabor or clapperclaw his insulter. 
The wonder is that the latter had the courage to 
point the weapon toward the monument at all. 


Our telegraphic news of the 15th inst. indicates 
that a storm is brewing in a corner of Europe 
which has enjoyed for some years past consider- 
able quiet. There appears now to be added to 
Nihilism in Russia, Fenianism in Ireland, and 
Socialism of a more or less virulent type every- 
where else on the Continent, Carlism in Spain. 
There can be no doubt that the fall of Tolosa 
in the winter of 1876 did not mean the extinction 
of the followers of the Duke of Madrid, and 
that the insurrectionary movement referred to 
in Wednesday's telegram is simply a reanimation 
of the old Carlist trouble. This view is amply 
supported by the recollection of the conditions 
under which Don Carlos retired from the contest, 
and from Paris issued this proclamation :— 
« Being desirous of putting a stop to bloodshed, 
I forbear continuing a glorious, but at present 
fruitless, struggle. In the face of a great 
superiority of numbers, and in view especially 
of the sufferings of my volunteers, it became 
necessary ta return the sword to the scabbard. 
I will never sign a comvenio. My flag remains 
furled antil the moment which God shall fix as 
the supreme hour of redemption.” 





Me. H. Viexxor, the able Editor of the little 
sheet, L’Indépendant de Saigon, is writing a 
lengthy ‘summary of reforms to be accomplished 
in Cochin-China, in order to develop there 
French colonization and commerce,” the gist of 
which is the administrative amalgamation of 
French colonies in the Far East. He would 
have all those possessions, including French 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Tonquin, Annam, 
and their dependencies, formed into one great 
Government, under the authority of a Governor- 
General of Indo-China, with Governors of the 
various provinces, much in fact on the system 
according to which our own Indian Empire is 
administered. 

Mx. Grapsroxe, speaking at the Mansion House, 
said that “fuller advices from Madagascar 
confirmed the hope that the Tamatave affair 
would be satisfactorily arranged.” This news is 
by telegraph, and the words could only have 
been uttered two or three days ago. 
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lished, however, a telegram yesterday from a 
Saigon paper, which translated in the Hongkong 
Daily Press stated that “the affair with re- 
ference to English Consul at Tamatave arose 
from an error. Settled.” On referring to the 
original telegram in the Jndépendant of the 26th 
of July we find that the Havas words are :— 
“Affaire consul anglais Tamataze résultat 
erreur calmée,” which, according to orthodox 
telegraphic interpretation should read :—‘‘ The 
affair concerning the English Consul at 
Tamatave arose from an crror—calmed,” and 
not “settled” as the Daily Press rendered it, 
the inference being that the excitement in Eng- 
land, consequent on the outrage, has subsided. 
This deduction is warranted by the Reuter's 
telegram above referred to. 


A CouRT-MARTIAL was held on the Viclor Ema- 
nuel at Hongkong, on the rst instant, for the 
trial of Henry W. Hill, Lieutenant-in-Command 
of the Cockchafer, 4, screw composite gunboat. 
The court was composed of Commodore Cum- 
ing (President), Captain Fullerton (SappAire), 
Commander Collins (Szzs//) Commander Jones 
(Victor Emanuel), Licut. Tisdal (Swi/?) Mr. 
S. W. Wright (Commodore’s Secretary) Judge 
Advocate. Lieut. Hill was charged with drinking 
intoxicating liquors to such excess between the 
2nd May and the 19th June last as to produce 
an attack of delirium fremens, by which he was 
incapacitated from performing his duty on board 
ship on the 19th June. The defendant pleaded 
guilty. The Court was cleared to consider the 
sentence, which was read by the Judge Ad- 
vocate on its re-opening. The defendant, having 
pleaded guilty, the case was considered as 
proved against him, and the Court adjudged 
him to lose five years’ promotion as a lieutenant, 
to be also severely reprimanded, and to be dis- 
missed from the Cockchafer. 





Minister Foore’s first dispatch from Korea was 
received by the State Department at Washington 
early in July. It has not been published in full, 
so far as we discover, but numerous extracts are 
permitted to appear in New York newspapers. 
Considerable space is devoted to the details of 
official transactions,—the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty, formal interviews and pre- 
sentations, and the like. Already we observe 
the signs and portents of much confusion in 
nomenclature of individuals and localities,—the 
inevitable result of accepting no standard cr 
authority as regards pronunciation or spelling. 
After long years of experience of the inconveni- 
ence of such irregularities in China, and to some 
extent in Japan, it seems a pity that proper 
means cannot be taken to provide against their 
repetition in the lately opened country. In 
reading Mr. Foote’s correspondence, we have 
every reason to suppose that we are brought into 
contact with officers and diplomatists more or 
less familiar to us, through their connection with 
Japanese proceedings: but it is next to impos- 
sible to identify a single one of them. The 
American Envoy was met, before his landing 


We pub- ‘upon Korean territory, by a ‘“‘ Vice-President of 


Google 


the Foreign Office ” and a Foreign Office Secre- 
tary; and upon the arrival of these gentlemen 
at the port of disembarkation, a Corcan flag, 


“prepared at the suggestion of Commander. 


) 


Cotton, of the Afonocacy,” was hoisted at that 
vessel's force, and saluted with twenty-one 
guns. After the salute, Mr. Foote received his 
visitors, and “through the medium of inter. 
preters engaged them in a long conversation with- 
out the least difficulty.” It is not our business, 
perhaps, to find fault with the phraseology of 
the “‘ first” dispatch from Korea, but we cannot 
help feeling and expressing some curiosity as to 
why there should be “the least difficulty” in 
carrying on the said conversation, provided the 
interpreters were competent, which we believe 
they were, in a very high degree. If the 
newly arrived plenipotentiary had unfortu- 
nately been obliged to conduct his colloquy 
without interpreters, und had managed his 
interview, under those circumstances, “ with- 
out the least difficulty,” it would indeed have 
been an achievement worthy of record. Hovw- 
ever, the Korean gentlemen had their say, and 
the most interesting of -their utterances was an 
assurance that “within a few months a decided 
change had taken place in the disposition of 
their own people toward foreigners.” This is a 
very valuable fact. The announcement might 
have carried more significance, undoubtedly, if 
it had been accompanied by some indication of 
the exact number of months since the “decided 
change” began to manifest itself. We could 
then indulge in speculations, not entirely at 
random, respecting the cause of this sudden 
revolution in the feelings of a population of eight 
millions. If it took plate about the time when 
the Chinese authorities performed a feat of presti- 
digitation upon the ex-Regent, and transported 
him from his native shores to a provincial prison 
in the heart of Chihli, with a marvellous rapidity 
unrivalled since the -days of Aladdin's lamp, it 
may be that the skill and ingenuity displayed in 
that performance produced the revulsion. If it 
were co-incident with the planting of a certain 
Japanese colony in their capital, as a standing 
remonstrance against the sanguinary ebullitions 
of the multitude, we might trace it to the growth 
of a wholesome respect for strangers who would 
not allow such atrocities to pass unpunished. If 
it asserted itself about the period when the 
Koreans discovered the facility with which large 
sums of money could be borrowed from out- 
siders, without apparent resources or perceptible 
security on their own part, their conversion 
would more naturally be attributed to a sentiment 
common to all the races of the earth,—the 
financial fellow feeling that makes us wondrous 
kind. But conjecture exerts itself in vain, owing 
to the vagueness of the data supplied. All we 
know is, that the disposition of the people 
underwent a change, presumably in the winter 
of 1882-3. Even if we knew more, we might 
still be confronted with the difficulty of finding 
a suitable meaning for the word “ people,"— 
which, as every one is aware, has a very different 
signification in Western nations from that applied 
to it by Oriental Governments. So, possibly, 
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the fact enunciated by the Vice-President and piniors were “ treated with the utmost civility, ' will convey the Tokiyo guests to and from 
the Secretary of the Foreign O.Tice was not soj during the entire journey.” On arriving at their; Yokohama. We understand that, as on previous 
valuable, after all. destination, “all were made comfortable, and‘ occasions, the Yokosuka boats will also be at 
every attention (was) paid to them.” Numbers! the disposal of those who are invited to attend. 
As the Envoy's direct intention in coming to Of officials, whom we recognize but dimly under 
the East was to establish himself near the Korean ‘ their alphabetical disguises, greeted Mr. Foote,|THe Mitsu Bishi steamship 7suruga Maru 
Court, no surprise is excited by the statement|and so impressed him, not only with their] which arrived here yesterday brought up the 
that he ‘“‘accepted an invitation to visit Séul.” | hospitality, but with their general intelligence, | officers and crew from the wreck of the Com- 
But we are justified—in the exercise of the same|that he lost no time in testifying to the|pany’s steamer Sumida. 
curiosity that was evoked by the reference to the | broad range of their understanding. ‘These Se. 
conversation through interpreters—in asking gentlemen” he wrote,—after they had “called! We are pleased to hear that the merit and Jong 
why it is thought necessary to publish the fact; upon him to express their gratification that the | Services of Dr. A. J. C. Geerts have been grace- 
that Mr. Foote, on landing in Korea, ‘‘accepted ; United States had sent a diplomatic representa- | fully recognized by the Japancse Government, in 
an invitation to visit” the place he had come all : tive to that empire (?) "and their “strong hope | whose employ he has been for many years. He 
the way from America to live in. It remindsus of happy results from the new relations, ap- | has received from the Emperor the distinguished 
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irresistibly of the law clerk's wedding expedition, 
in ‘ Great Expectations.” The party walk forth 
with the sole purpose of celebrating a marriage. 
“ Hullo, here's a church,” says the bridegroom ; 
“let's go in.” In the same way, the Foreign 
Office gentlemen who hasten to the seaport 
expressly to conduct to the capital the Envoy 
who has come with no other design than to be 
conducted thither,—these gentlemen say, as if 
a sudden and totally unpremeditated idea had 
struck them, ‘Oh, there’s Séul; perhaps you 
would like to visit it.” We do not, of course, 
mean to intimate that anything of the kind 
actually occurred, but merely that this is the 


parently appreciating the policy of the U.S. in| decoration of the Order of the Rising Sun. 
the East,"—‘“ these gentlemen are well versed 
as to the condition of other countries.” For the| THE Afainichi Shimbun says that the Adsuma 
last time we repress the impulse of inquiry! Xaa has orders to proceed on the 18th instant 
which rises uncontrollably at the perusal of these ;t0 Kwanonzaki to test, by firing upon them, 
lines, and check the desire to be informed whe-| the fortifications. Three batterics there have now 
ther the apparent non segustur really exists, or is' been completed. 

smoothed away in an amiable conjunction of Corie a oy oe 

perfectly harmonious thoughts. If we suffered| ‘Y= notice that the Hongkong papers received 
the curiosity, to which we have confessed, to] additional item in connection with the tele- 
get the better of us to the very end, we might be} 8Tam which announced the dreadful calamity at 
accused of an ungentle wish to wound by un-|Casamicciola, namely :—‘ Mount Vesuvius was 
kind criticism ; our true motive being just to in active eruption.” 

glance sportively at a theme which fairly invites 








picture called up by the odd manner in which | good humoured comment. But we would give| /= telegraph announces the resignation of the 
the narrative is given. Well, “having accepted !a good deal to know what ‘well versed” means, | French Naval Commander in Madagascar. The 


the invitation to visit Séul,” the excursionists 


reason given is ill-health, but there is just a 


set out; including the Minister, his Secretary | Eantuovakes have been felt in the South-West of | Possibility that, in the settlement of the Tamatave 
and Interpreters, and the Commander and|England. A correspondent of Na/ure, writing : 
eight officers of the A/onocacy. The route, | from Woodtown, South Devon, on the 25th June, | UPC the recall of the French Naval Commander 
which was hardly a road but simply ‘a very} says :— 


narrow path,” lay over hills and through valleys, 
amid villages of by no means neat or attractive 
aspect, the houses being constructed of stones’ 
and mud. The inhabitants were ‘clothed in’ 
white,” and exhibited ‘“‘no animosity.” ‘“ Their 
appearance,” we are told, *‘ indicated Mongolian 
characteristics and a stalwart race.” 
sensible, at this point, of a recurrence of the 
curiosity which has twice before seized us, but 
we stifle it, and pass on. Within four miles of j 
Séul, the strangers were met by the District 
Governor and another delegate from the Foreign 
Office ; and from that spot to the city “the way-; 
side was literally lined with people.” ‘ Thou- 
sands were congregated.” Morcover, “ having | 
learned the object of Mr. Foote’s visit, they’ 
became interested spectators.” From which we 
infer that if they had not been told all about it, 
they would not have been interested at all. But 
for the fear of faling liable to the charge of a 
Persistent pressure of curiosity, we should cer- 
tainly pause to inquire whether it is a well con- 
sidered plan of the Korean authorities, previous 
to, Or upon, the arrival of foreign diplomatists, 
to acquaint the masses with the intentions of the 
new comers, in order to make sure of their 
interest in current proceedings. Whatever the 
Course determined upon, the result in this latest 
case certainly compares advantageously with the 
Manner in which popular emotion declared itself 
last year, with tespect to the presence of an 
accredited Japanese agent; for the American 
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I have just felt and heard the shock of an earthquake. 


The trembling of the earth was very great and the 


accompanying noise very loud, comparing it with one 


air, the British Government may have insisted 


in view of recent events. 





Tue telegraph announces that progress is being 


or two other slight shocks which | have before ex.| made with a view to a settlement of the Opium 
perienced in this district. I found the time to be 1.38 question with China. It is quite time, con- 


ae The time it lasted was several seconds. It w 
° 


ngert and louder than an ordinary clap of thunder sidering the period that has elapsed since the 


when the lightning is not far off. A man reports that 
the slates of the cow-house were made to rattle. 


felt, a little less severe. The weather is very calm, 
sky cloudy. This place is close to Dartmoor, on the 
westward side, about 590 feet above the sea-level. 


Another correspondent of the same paper, writ- 
ing on the same day from Boscastle, Comwall, 
chronicles a ‘similir—probably the same— 
spasms :— 


1 beg to inform you of the occurence of two slight 
earthquake shocks here to-day, one shortly before 2 
p.m., the other near half an hour later. The directioa 
of progress seemed to be from north-west to south-east 
—that is along the line of the deep and narrow valley. 
The tremor was sufficient to cause a jingling of glass 
and earthenware, and of the slates covering the house. 
The usual rumbling noise accompanied the shocks. 


A Havas telegram from Paris to the Jadépen- 
dant de Saigon states that the Chamber has 
rejected a bill for the Tonquin Telegraph Cable, 
because it gave the concession to an English 
Company. Mr. Blancsube proposes a French 
cable. The Chamber voted urgency. 


Accorpinxe tothe Choya Shimbun the launch 
of H.1.J.M.S. Zeuriu Kan in Yokosuka Dock- 
yard will take place on the 18th instant. It is 
said that the Emperor has signified his intention 
of presiding at the ceremony. Special trains 


gle 


conference between the high officials took place 


We are. As I now write (2.7 p.m.) a second shock has been | at the Northern port. 





Tue passage after the third reading of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill, mentioned in our telegraphic 
news, is a satisfactary announcement. The Bill 
on doubt will pass the Upper House and receive 
the Royal Assent at once, and come into opera- 
tion at an early date. 





Ocr private advices from the seat of French 
operations in Annam give assurance that no 
movement, on an extensive scale, is contem- 
plated before the end of September. This de- 
lay, however, does not appear to be owing to 
the apprehension of intolerable heat, for we are 
told, in contradiction to the common opinion, 
that, up to the beginning of this month, there 
had been no suffering from that cause. Fo- 
reigners at Haiphong and the other stations had 
not then begun to sleep without blankets or 
other bed covering. As an additional dispensa- 
tion of good fortune, it is mentioned that no 
necessity for using mosquito curtains had arisen. 
In other particulars, also, it seems possible that 
the extremely adverse reports, hitherto accepted 
without question, respecting the general character 
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of the country, may require considerable modi- 
fication. The soil is pronounced exceptionally 
prolific, needing only proper cultivation to make 
it bountifully productive. The whole region is 
liberally supplied with watercourses, and the 
Red River is said to overflow each year, like the 
Nile, fertilizing vast tracts by the deposit of a 
rich loam. The inhabitants are incapable of 
availing themselves of these natural advantages, 
and the much despised territory may yet prove, 
Contrary to expectation, a sufficiently good field 
for foreign enterprise ;—certainly better than the 
carlier explorers have given us reason to suppose. 





Tux New York Times of July gth contains an 
editorial article, entitled “The Opening of 
Korea,” in which the treaty recently ratified 
between that conntry and the United States is 
repeatedly spoken of as the first ever negotiated, 
by any foreign Government, with the “hermit 
kingdom ” of Asia. Minister Foote is congra- 
tulated, upon being the first diplomatist received 
by the Koreans, whose flag is declared to have 
been, by his instructions, “saluted for the first 
time by the guns of a foreign Power.” All this 
is wrong, as every journalist in New York must 
know, if he would take the trouble to remember. 
The opening of political and commercial relations 
between Japan and Korea, seven years ago, was 
fully reported in the newspapers of America, 
and the fact that Japan’s influence upon her coy 
neighbour has opened the way to peaceful inter- 
course with other nations, is as well understood 
as any passage of Eastern history. To say, as 
the Zimes says, that “the Government of the 
United States is the first to enter into treaty 
relations with Korea,” is not only inaccurate, but 
’ particularly inconsiderate and unjust. 





Tux end of the Opium agitation would almost 
appear to be in view, according to a telegram 
published in another column. This is a con- 
summation devoutly to be vished. The mes- 
sage runs:—“T he negotiations regarding opium 
have progressed so far that the British Govern- 
ment has intimated its willingness to accept the 
proposals made by the Chinese Government on 
certain conditions.” The main point of the 
conditions referred to is probably a term of years 
at the end of which England will be prepared to 
agree to the propositions now put forward by 
China—propositions by the way which could 
never be entertained by the Government of 
India without some years in which to prepare 
for the enormous curtailment which must neces- 
sary follow in the matter of Indian revenue. 


We deeply regret to hear of the death from sun- 
stroke, at Hakone, of Captain J. M. Batchelder, 
of Tokiyo, one of the oldest and most esteemed 
American residents in Japan. 


We are informed by telegraph that cholera is on 
the increase at Alexandria. This is to be re- 
gretted, as the cause is apparently indicated by 
the preceding message which announces that 
** riots have occurred in Alexandria,” on account 
of the natives’ objection to the sanitary measures 


taken to prevent the spread of the scourge. It 
is, however, satisfactory to learn that the riotous 
fellaheen have been promptly dispersed by the 
Police, who will probably, after this ebullition, 
be more strict than ever in assisting the sanitary 
officers in carrying out the preventive measures 
ordered to be put into execution. 


THE anomalies in the Bankruptcy Laws have for 
a long period demanded a sweeping reform. 
The telegraph now informs us that the Bill 
brought forward this session has been rcad a 
third time and passed. The law officers of the 
Crown are to be congratulated upon this measure, 
inasmuch as it was hardly expected at the con- 
mencement of the session that time would be 
found to deal with the Bankruptcy Bill, and it 
was prophesied that the much needed reform 
would have to be shelved. 


We publish further telegraphic confirmation of 
the error in the Daily Press translation of the 
Saigon paper's telegram in which reference was 
made to Madagascar affairs as ‘‘ settled,” the 
message declaring that “‘ The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons stated that negotiations are 
still proceeding with the French Government 
regarding the detention of Mr. Shaw, an En- 
glish missionary at Tamatave.” 


We have received a letter signed “ Fiat Justitia” 
commenting in somewhat severe terms upon 
certain phases of journalistic amenities in Yoko- 
hama. But truly it seems to us that the matter 
has gone far enough. It exhibits, at this stage, 
a tendency to drift into personalities, and we 
have no desire to provoke further exhibitions of 
the very scandals condemned by our corre- 


spondent. 


We understand that the British Fleet, which left 
Nagasaki on the 1oth inst., will proceed to 
Hakodate and cruise in the North before visiting 
Yokohama. 


A smaLy piece of advice to the numerous 
practical jokers who pervade this Settlement may 
be culled from the following anecdote which 
reached us yesterday, but which is already a 
day or two old :—Within a few miles from Yoko- 
hama stands a certain hostelry, whither those in 
search of recreation are wont to resort to escape 
the heat and the dullness of Yokohama. It 
has hitherto been also a favorite lounge for 
members of the mercantile marine when in 
port here. A few days since a certain well- 
known and popular member of this class enter- 
tained a few friends at the said caravanserai. 
As often happens after an occasion of this kind, 
a little joke was perpetrated ; and the generous 
entertainer carried off in sheer fun a jar of 
pickled cabbage, that was discovered in the 
road after the festivities were concluded. But 
the results were serious. Upon returning to his 
vessel the next moming the captain was met 
by a respectable looking Japanese with a 
letter from one of our most honored legal 


Google 


luminaries requesting him to hand over at once 
$20, the value of the jar of pickles, or to be at 
once arraigned before H.B.M. Court on a charge 
of theft. ‘The $20 was paid. The joke was a 
costly one. Of course the hotel-keeper had a 
right to act as he pleased in the matter; but he 
might, we should think, in the circumetances and 
knowing well his customers, have adopted a 
suaver manner to obtain redress, which more 
than probably would have come to him without 
any effort on his part. 


Tre announcement by telegraph that the Pro- 
vince of Catalonia is declared to be in a “ state 
of siege,” and that ‘‘ Carlist emissaries are active 
in the North,” confirms the view taken by us on 
our first announcement a few days since of the 
insurrectionary movement in Spain. The Cata- 
lans inhabit a country the physical features of 
which are such as to make the suppression of a 
revolutionary rising a most difficult task; and 
the people themselves are described as differing 
from the rest of the Spaniards in language, 
habits, and character, being the bravest and 
least bigoted, as well as most active and enter- 
prising of the Spanish people. Here all the 
elements exist for a successful revolutionary 
movement, and we cannot understand the latter 
portion of the telegram, which says, “It is 
officially announced that the Spanish insurrection 
is suppressed.” There must be something 
wrong about this. Movements having for their 
end such results are not knocked on the head at 
the first blow, and this has nowhere been more 
forcibly illustrated than in Spain. 


We suppose Mr. H. Sampson must be credited 
with the following, for the reason that there are 
few men who could perpetrate its equivalent as 
much as for the fact that it is a cutting from & 
recent number of Fas -— 
“ Li Huno-cuanc”"—(a strange cognomen)— 
China's warlike chief is named ; 
Fearless he of any foemen, 
And for martial prowess famed, 
But doubtless France, since “‘ Li” has stated 
* China dreads not France's fang,” 
Now wishes him more “ elevated "— 
Ia fact, thorough-Li Hung-chang. 





Mr. Bourrzz, late French Minister to China, 
arrived in Paris on the 30th of July. His Ex- 
cellency sailed with his family hence for Sap 
Francisco, ex rexfe to Europe, in the Coplic 00 
the 25th of June. 





We would drew attention to the sailing notice 
of the next Mitsu Bishi mail steamer to Shang- 
hai, the Genkai Afaru having been fixed for 
Saturday, the 25th inst., instead of the usual 
sailing day. 


Tur Hongkong Daily Press notes that, among 
the passengers that arrived by the P. & O. mail 
steamer Ravenna at Hongkong, was Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun. Mr. Colquhoun, the Straits Times 
says, is ew rou/e to Tonquin, as representative 
of The Times. 
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Ix its issue of the 14th of August, the Hvogo 
News selates that, when, the Nagoya Maru last 
passed through the port of Kobe bound to 
Shanghai, v’d Nagasaki, she had on board, as 
passengers for the latter port, six Russians 
accused of being escaped convicts from Siberia 
or Saghalien. Says the Miogo News:—"We 
hear that they were taken off a small island by an 
otter-hunting schooner and landed in Hakodate, 
where the Japanese delivered them to the 
Russian Consul. The story told by the men 
was that they sere the sole survivors of the crew 
of an American vessel, but as they had on prison 
clothing, and cannot speak a word of English, 
it does not seem as if thcy would be able to 
substantiate their contention. If, as appears 
only too probable, these men turn out to be 
escaped prisoners, they will be consigned to the 
mines, which is equivalent to lingering death.” 
The writer continucs:—‘‘One feature in this 
affair has a strange appearance. The prisoners 
—who were chained and shackled together in a 
manner which in England would have ensured 
the interference of the Society for the preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, that is if dumb 
beasts were so treated—were being escorted to 
Nagasaki by a person employed in Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's gaol in Yokohama. Surely 
there is something unusual, if not altogether 
irregular, in this sort of procedure. There are, 
certainly, a good many things done out in the 
East that would not be tolerated at home for a 
single moraent, and this escaped convict incident 
seems one of them. If the British Government 


are complaisant enough to relieve other foreign’ 


nationalities in Japan of the trouble of guarding 
their criminals, let the fact be known as publicly 
as possible, a remunerative tariff of charges be 
fixed, and who can tell but a lucrative business 
May spring up. At all events it is utterly 
opposed to common-sense that Great Britain 
should, through her officials, be smirched with 
this sort of dirty work, and lose money by it at 
the same time.” The story, as narrated, is sub- 
stantially correct. The six poor fellows in 
question were, on landing in Yesso, arrested by 
the Japanese police, who fed them as they were 
starving, and handed them over to the Russian 
Consul at Hakodate, as they, without exception, 
were cladin the unmistakable uniform of convicts 
doomed to toil in Siberian prisons. If there could 
be any doubt as to their nationality, it wasremoved 
by the fact that none of them spoke any lan- 
guage but “Russian. If any sane person could 
entertain any doubt as to their unhappy status, 
it must be removed by the avowal of one of 
them, here in Yokohama, who said that they 
had preferred death, or even the chances of 
recapture, to the ceaseless terrible work and 
punishment which they had to undergo at the 
lighthouse that they were constructing. After 
their arrest, their transfer to Nagasaki, whence 
they could be conveyed to Vladivostock on 
board a Russian man-of-war, was ordered by 
their Minister in Tokiyo. What clse could have 
been done with them? They were brought, on 
their way to Hizen, on board ship, under an 
escort of Japanese police, to Yokohama, where 
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they were lodged in EILB.M. jail. But way 
in H.B.M. jail? Because, under one of the 
kaleidoscopic phases of exterritoriality, many 
nations who have consular representatives here 
have no jails—and happily for them, few and 
seldom prisoners to incarcerate. In the event, 
however, of theirbeing troubled with an occasional 
malefactor, they have an arrangement with the 
English authorities, in virtue of which they 
may avail themselves of the convenient premises 
on Lot No. 155, Yokohama, when occasion 
requires. Among these nationalities is Russia, 
who contributes a certain sum, no matter what, 
but no doubt fairly calculated, toward the 
maintenance of the jail, and her share of the 
wages of one jailer. Hence she was, and is, 
entitled to accommodation for her prisoners in 
H.B.M. jail, and to her proportionate share of 
the jailer of whose wages she pays apart. It 
was possible that the particular jailer might 
have been a Frenchman or a Russian, Swiss or 
Belgian, or whatever ; for Great Britain is excep- 
tionally cosmopolitan in her choice of servants. 
As it happens, the jailer who was in charge of 
these Russian convicts on their voyage to Naga- 
saki, though not an Englishman is an English 
subject. This is beside the question though it 
might not have been so. Briefly, the Russian 
Consul had to imprison half a dozen of his 
nationals in his prison for a time, and to convey 
them to a certain destination, in charge of an 
officer in the service of his country. The warder 
in the English jail, in fact, was a Russian oflicer 
for the nonce ; and for the time Russia had the 
control of, say, the six-sixths, instead of the 
one-sixth, of his services. A similar case may 
occur at any moment with five other nationalities. 
The manner in which six desperate men, escaped 
convicts, each serving out a life-penalty in com- 
mutation of a death sentence, are to be conveyed 
from one spot to the otherin charge of one oflicer, 
must, one would think, be left in some respect to 
the discretion of that individual. As it happens 
the Russian Consul ordered his officer, possibly 
with some view to the safcty of the latter, as well 
as the safe delivery of the prisoners, to keep the 
men in irons during their passage. The manner 
in which they were manacled is a matter of 
Russian taste. Anyone who has seen the trans- 
port from prison to prisonof a gang of English con- 
victs will not affirm that the predilections of those 
escorted are particularly consulted, or that they are 
treated with lady-like consideration by their guard. 
However, psexdo Don Quixotes will endeavour 
for ever to earn popularity, We may mention, 
en passant, that, if these prisoners had been sent 
on board an English stcamer, our Consular 
officials, who are not lacking in vigilance, would 
doubtless have stipulated that they should be 
conveyed as British prisoners would be under 
similar circumstances. They were carried on a 
Japanese steamer; and the duty of their custodian 
was to deliver them in safety at their destina- 
tion. Inquiry as to that man’s disposition and 
character divulges that he is not likely to have 
failed in humanity towards his unfortunate 
charges. He would not have received many 
benedictions from the foreign community in 
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Hiogo, or from the Japanese people and 
authorities of the locality, if he had tied his tem- 
porary wards with silken: thread, and they had 
bid him good bye with a rendcsrous at Nuno- 
bikino Taki or Maya-san. But let us return to 
the real point, which is that the men are Russian 
escaped convicts, arrested by Japanese officials 
on Japanese territory, handed over by the Japanese 
Government to the Russian Minister, by whom 
they are lodged temporarily in a Russian jail, 
whence they are sent, passage paid, on board a 
Japanese vessel, in charge of a Russian officer to 
their destination, namely a Russian man-of-war, 
which is ordered to take them back to their ter- 
rible duress. It may be a pathetic story! the 
men may or may not be criminals; but the 
hard fact remains that they are escaped convicts, 
and that their recapture and return has been 
strictly ew régle. That an English jail-should 
be a French-Russian-German-Swiss-Turkish- 
Greek-Swedish-Danish-&c.-&c. jail, and a Bri- 
tish jailer should be a Russian jailer convoying 
Russian convicts in Russian style, is one of those 
developments of the perfect system of exterti- 
toriality which grind fresh facets on the lens of 
the imagination. Does it prove anything? Yes. 
It proves the vast preponderance of British power 
and intcrest in these regions? Does it suggest 
anything? No. Of course not that that power 
and interest should be employed in the right, 
because righteous, direction. 


Excursionists who pass over the familiar path- 
way from Miyanoshita to Kiga may notice, a 
little bevond the bridge which traverses the 
stream between the two acclivities, a Jarge slab 
of dark stone, standing erect, and covered with 
characters of evidently modern inscription. It 
was placed there, a few years since, to mark the 
site of a bath house said to have been built and 
used by the famous Taiko. The spot has been 
kept in recollection by tradition, and on the 
occasion of opening the new road to Kiga, it 
was decided by certain enterprising villagers to 
erect tLis monument, with the double design of 
recalling to tourists the interesting relic which 
once stood there, and placing on record the 
completion of meritorious public work,—which 
was not a government undertaking, but was’ 
planned and executed by the people of the 
neighborhood, on their own account. At the 
request of all concerned, Mr. Fukuhara Yoshi- 
masu, a member of the Genro In, who was then 
visiting Kiga, wrote the lines for the inscription, 
which are to the following effect :— 

At a former period there was in this exact locality a 

stone bathing house for the hot springs, believed to 
hive been erected by Toyotomi Hideyoshi. Also jn 
this place, during the era of Meiji, the villagers here 
residing opened a new roadway to Kiga Sokokura, for 
the convenience of travellers. I have written these 
facts, for the information of future visitors. 
In addition to the signature of the scribe, are 
the names of the stone mason and cutter and 
the individuals concerned in opening the im- 
proved. route of communication; so that every 
one engaged in the transaction is sure of his 
share of fame, for as many ages as the monu- 
ment shall last, 
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THE WORLD'S ESTIMATE OF 
CHINA AND FAPAN. 
—_——@—_——__— 

T an evening party in Hartford, Con- 
4 X necticut, some years ago, three or four 
Asiatic visitors, with others who had long 
been familiarly acquainted with the East, 
were among the guests. Of the former, 
the most prominent was YUNG WING, well- 
known as an energetic advocate of foreign 
education for Chinese youth, and honour- 
ably distinguished as one of the most liberal 
and intelligent reformers his country 
has produced. The conversation turned, 
naturally, upon the growing intercourse 
between Western and Oriental nations, 
and the interest excited by developments 
in lands supposed to have been impene- 
trable to progressive civilization. Certain 
gentlemen declared their purpose of travel- 
ling in the localities under discussion, and 
others expressed a strong desire to imitate 
their example, if circumstances would 
allow. The impulse toward exploration 
and inquiry in these distant regions was 
shared by all, with evident enthusiasm. 
But, on looking closely into the object of 
each individual’s concern, it was found 
that attention was directed to Japan, and 
to Japan alone. Not one of those present 
had bestowed a thought upon China, or 
seemed disposed to extend his field of obser- 
vation to the Asian continent. The situa- 
tion was perhaps awkward for the friends 
and associates of YUNG WING, who himself 
appeared a little disconcerted at the un- 
animous indifference manifested for the 
place of his birth. “Isee,” he said ; “ every 
one's thoughts are fixed on Japan. Nobody 
cares for my country. I never hear a 
friendly question about it. I never learn 
that a friendly traveller goes there. You 
all flock to Japan,—nowhere but Japan.” 
Some of the company, thinking that a 
logical exposition of cause and effect might 
soothe the smart,—and probably making a 
mistake in so imagining,—ventured to sug- 
gest that sincere alliances between different 
races were possible only when the amicable 
instinct was mutual; and that foreigners 
could hardly be expected to “flock” in 
great numbers to an empire the inhabitants 
of which showed no disposition to welcome 
strangers, their customs, their ideas, or even 
their good-will. More than this they could 
not say; and, indeed, if they had felt at 
liberty to use the extremest arguments in 
support of their preference, it is not likely 
that the comfort of China's representative 
would have been increased thereby. No 
man of patriotic feeling wants to be con- 
vinced, by practical demonstration, that 
his country’s character contrasts disagree- 


ably with that of another, its neighbour. 
But several things were thought, if not 
uttered ; and the thoughts found echos and 
responses in numerous quarters. The 
reasons of Japan's superior attractions,— 
which had till about that time been rather 
vaguely acknowledged, without especial 
investigation, —began to be analyzed, for- 
mulated, and presently proclaimed by many 
whose opportunities of disseminating their 
views were abundant and frequent. YUNG 
WING need not have waited long to find, 
in most of the periodical publications of 
America, and not a few of Europe, conclu- 
sive explanations of the increased favour 
felt for Japan, and of the continued apathy 
with which his own empire and its people 
were regarded. 


During the dozen years which have 
passed since this incidental illustration of 
the estimate in which the two countries 
were held, little has happened to diminish 
the approbation which Japan, through her 
brisknessand activity, succeeded in winning 
at the outset, and still less, unfortunately, 
to stimulate a higher appreciation of her 
sluggish neighbour. As the one empire 
has stood immovable, while the other has 
persevered steadily in its course of advance- 
ment, the distance between them is con- 
stantly growing greater. Yet there are, 
at this day, men of high position in China, 
whose privileges of observation are excep- 
tional, and whose means of forming an 
accurate judgment ought to be sufficient, 
who profess a naive wonder that the 
nations should be so differently esteemed, 
and who querulously insist that the sym- 
pathy of the world is unjustly withheld 
from their side. The irritation produced 
by this suspicion of unfair usage,—an 
irritation which asserts itself too bitterly to 
allow of any doubt as to its genuineness,— 
is revealed in the most extraordinary mani- 
festations of spite that ever brought dis- 
credit on a Government. Trivial pretexts 
are sought for grave quarrels; transparently 
fictitious complaints are invested with the 
solemnity of real grievances; the plainest 
diplomatic proprieties are ruthlessly vio- 
lated; the simplest exchange of Japanese 
courtesy with a friendly Power is distorted 
into a secret intrigue or hostile combina- 
tion against the peace and dignity of the 
Middle Kingdom. But for the self control 
and wise discretion of one party, the other 
would have forced matters to an angry 
issue on a dozen occasions. Only a few 
weeks ago, in the midst of a foreign en- 
tanglement which might well have diverted 
his ideas from the frivolous fancies of a 
wounded national vanity, the first statesman 
of the Chinese empire found it impossible 
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to discourse upon the anxious and truly 
ominous questions left to his charge, with- 
out a fusillade of petty malice against 
this, the only Government capable of 
thoroughly understanding the tribulations 
which threaten him and his people. 
Whether the theory that the Western 
public discriminates unjustly against China 
and with undue partiality for Japan is 
actually credited by those who profess it, 
or is merely a pretence to preserve their 
envious susceptibility from utter ridicule, 
it might be worth while for rulers like Li 
HUNG-CHANG, and reformers like Yunc 
WING, to consider that the prevailing 
respect for this country’s aspirations, and 
commendation of its actions, have not been 
called forth by direct appeals from the 
Japanese themselves. They are largely, 
and almost without exception, due to an 
intermediate agency. That the intellectual 
development of the last fifteen years would 
have received proper acknowledgment, 
under any circumstances, in course of time, 
nobody can doubt; but its prompt and 
universal recognition is owing to the zealous 
representations of influential advocates 
who were drawn to Japan’s support by a 
sincere admiration for her spirit and enter- 
prise, and a resolute faith in the stability 
of her early promise. These were the 
friends who “ flocked to Japan” in order to 
observe closely and report directly the 
movements of the revived empire, or 
who watched from their own homes the 
course of events, and assisted in diffusing 
intelligence of the extraordinary endeavors 
and unlooked for achievements of a people 
whose destiny was believed by mankind at 
large to have been wrought out ages 
before, leaving nothing to be recorded but 
decay. For many successive years, the 
stream of approbation ran steadily and 
copiously,—in newspapers, in magazines, 
pamphlets, volumes, all tending to the en- 
largement of public sympathy, and the 
ready acceptance of this country as a 
worthy candidate for admittance to the 
comity of nations. Greater or more dis- 
interested energy has seldom been shown 
in the pursuit of any generous object. The 
ardour may sometimes have seemed too 
little under control,—the pleading may 
have been tinged with extravagance; but 
all was genuine and sincere, and the truth- 
fulness and integrity of the testimony was 
self-evident. Japan’s term of probation 
was reduced to easy limits. Her case was 
stated, her claims were presented and 
argued, and her cause was morally esta- 
blished, long before she could gather in the 
slower harvest of material success,—which, 
indeed, is even yet withheld from her 
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grasp, in spite of the world’s unconcealed 
conviction that she has fairly earned it. 

Not only during the years of Japan’s 
trial, but for generations preceding, China 
has had an equal chance to win the ap- 
proval of Western communities, and to 
make good whatever title she possesses to 
enterprise and vitality. Students of scien- 
tific and moral progress, investigators into 
the growth of liberal ideas in places deemed 
disadvantageous for such observations, 
would have been glad to avail themselves 
of so extensive a field of operations. The 
exploring knight-errantry would as will- 
ingly have “ flocked” to the continent of 
Asia as to the outlying islands, if anything 
to reward their inquiry could have been 
expected, or even if they could have made 
good their footing. They might have over- 
looked the absence of a welcome, and 
risked the inconveniences of a prolonged 
sojourn, if any prospect of rendering ser- 
vice to society or humanity had been per- 
ceptible. But the temptations were next 
to nothing, while there were innumerable 
discomforts and dangers to repel them. 
The Government, in every branch, was 
avowedly hostile. The people held all 
strangers in deadly abhorrence. The very 
idea of progress was odious to the mass of 
inhabitants. The amenities of civilization 
were reviled, and those who practised them 
contemnéd. Not one of the genial cha- 
racteristics by which the Japanese uncon- 
sciously exercise a charm over their visitors 
could be detected by the most diligent 
searcher though the provinces of the 
Middle Kingdom. No sign of that desire 
for mental enlightenment which is always 
discernible here, was ever apparent in that 
region. The only classes to which even a 
temporary residence in China appeared 
desirable were the merchants, whose in- 
terests are confined to a few trades; the 
missionaries, whose duties are felt to be 
as imperative in the worst as in the best 
communities; and the material scientists, 
whose scope of study does not touch 
humanity, or, touching it, does not pene- 
trate beneath the surface. 

In the face of these facts, we are told 
that Chinese officials of intelligence and 
ability profess indignation, grief, and sur- 
prise at the different valuation placed, by 
Europe and America, upon their country 
and Japan. We do not doubt the report, 
but we give no credence whatever to the 
existence of any sentiment on the subject 
that is not tinged with arrogance and selfish- 
ness. All sensible Chinese know that the 
opinion in which they are held is the work 
of their own hands. It gives them no sur- 
Prise, and not much grief that is worth 


considering. Indignation, or rather an 
unreasoning resentment, may possess them 
when they see the comparative inferiority 
of their position, but no shame for their 
own short-comings, nor consciousness 
of neglected duty, seems to mingle with 
their jealous rage. They would see Japan 
crushed and humbled, if possible, solely 
because she has gained honours which they 
affect to despise, yet which they cannot 
bear to see another wear, when withheld 
from themselves. But they would not lift 
a foot to follow in Japan’s path. They 
wish to stand on the same level, without 
making any of the efforts which have raised 
the successful competitor to her present 
superiority. There is not a trace of noble- 
ness, manliness, or dignity in the temper 
they display. It is the petulance of fro- 
ward. children, who scold and storm 
because their better behaved companions 
are preferred to themselves. We have 
said that the vexation they suffer is the 
work of their own hands, for this reason, 
among others ;—that although the average 
Chinaman is not endowed with the engag- 
ing attributes which enable the Japanese 
of all classes to make speedy friendships, 
he has much about him to awaken interest, 
if he were not encouraged by authority to 
disclose his worst characteristics, and to 
reject every genial advance on the part of 
foreigners. The people, as a whole, have 
been instigated and trained to make them- 
selves as obnoxious as possible. As re- 
gards the rulers, but for their own persistent 
aversion to those who wish them well; 
who could have served them in softening 
external animosities and establishing a 
relationship the ground-work of which 
might be a reciprocal good understanding 
instead of an undisguised distrust; they 
need not to-day be plagued by the envious 
torments which they proclaim incessantly 
to all listeners. 


It is worth noticing, incidentally, that an 
attempt appears to have been made, at the 
eleventh hour, toward conciliating Euro- 
pean and American judgment with respect 
to China, by the method which proved 
efficacious in acquainting the world with 
the movements and aspirations of Japan. 
Articles have begun to appear in periodi- 
cals of good standing, not only asserting 
the high claims of the older empire to 
universal consideration, but simultaneously 
throwing discredit upon the status of this 
country. These articles are not destitute 
of rhetorical skill,—that being a probably 
necessary condition to publication in the 
columns where they have appeared,—and 
they show a certain ingenuity which may 
not be ineffective with readers to whom the 
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subject is new. But they lack the vital 
element of sincerity. They are cold ex- 
amples of special pleading, and their pur- 
pose would be betrayed, if by no other 
evidence, by the elaborate disparagement 
of everything Japanese, in cxact ratio to 
the exaltation of everything Chinese. 
That was not the way in which the volun- 
teer advocates of Japan went to their work. 
No idea of belittling any other country 
entered their minds, nor was China often 
alluded to, except in case of some unavoid- 
able conjunction of the two empires. In- 
deed, the feeling which prompted the 
maintenance of Japan's cause would readily 
have been extended to China, at any time, 
if the latter's attitude had given warrant 
therefor. But the plan of the recent 
Oriental essayists aims quite as plainly at 
Japan’s degradation as at China's rehabili- 
tation. The first part of this design 
cannot under any circumstances be suc- 
cessful. The wholesome seed has been 
too long sown, and the convictions im- 
planted by a steady course of honest, 
disinterested labour cannot be uprooted 
by a few tardy animadversions, the 
handiwork of which, on close inspection, 
does not seem over-trustworthy. We 
took occasion to deal with one of thesc 
effusions, some days since,—a fair speci- 
men of its class, from Nature,—and our 
readers can determine for themselves whe- 
ther such productions are calculated to 
afford substantial support to Celestial pre- 
tensions, or to detach from Japan any por- 
tion of the popular favour belonging to her. 
A more extravagant and audacious species 
of eulogy has been undertaken by a writer 
in Harper, who calls himself a native of 
China, and sets out to convince the sub- 
scribers to that magazine that in every 
development of moral culture, social virtue, 
domestic happiness, political integrity, and 
judicial probity, the land of CONFUCIUS is 
so immeasurably in advance of Europe and 
America that no basis for a comparison 
can be found. With this comprehensive 
programme before him, the essayist dashes 
breathlessly through four or five pages of 
the most recklessassertion ever adventured. 
The local magistrate of China, he avers, 
is “like some venerable parent dwelling 
amid his children, whom he loves too well 
to allow of their falling into the ways of 
error unrebuked.” His powers “ arc never 
abused ;” and if a Chinamen should he 
driven by hunger to commit theft, although 
he might be tried and convicted, “think 
you that additional wrong (!) would be 
heaped on him by the carrying out of the 
sentence e” Not at all, says our Chinese 
monitor. ‘Should any magistrate dare ty 
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the estimation of the BoursBons of all/IV., or not at all. Consequently, he did 


order the punishment, the lookers-on would 
rise cx masse andmob him.” What would 
then follow, we are not told, but the writer 
assures us that the dissemination of justice, 
as well as every other function in his na- 
tive country, is so wisely, nobly, and hu- 
mancly governed, that no complaints are 
ever heard and no discontent ever arouscd. 
There is only one way in which true hap- 
piness can be diffused among less favored 
lands, and that is by following China's 
course in every particular. ‘“ The sooner 
Western nations, and especially the United 
States,” do this, ‘the sooner will the mil- 
lenial day dawn upon our beclouded vi- 
sion. By this system, which has stood the 
test for more than two thousand years, 
and by this system only, can we ever hope 
for a pure and upright administration.” 
The persual of this modest and unpre- 
tending pronunciamiento is not likely to 
produce instantaneous conviction,—at least 
in the direction contemplated by the author, 
—and it may indeed serve an uninten- 
tional good turn by illustrating the reductso 
ad absurdum of arguments more warily 
urged clsewhere. The rhapsodies of the 
Chinese patriot, in Harper, have really 
just as much solid foundation as the more 
yuarded but not more veracious produc- 
tions in Mature and other London publica- 
tions. Like the player queen in “ Hamlet,” 
they all protest too much. We do not say 
that the Chinese are without grievances, 
nor that a disinterested inquiry into her 
foreign relations might not reveal many 
just causes of complaint against the Powers 
which have forced treatics upon her; but 
she cannot obtain redress by promulgating 
fictitious eulogies of her own transcendent 
virtue, any more than she can reverse the 
world's judgment as to herself and Japan 
by aspersing the latter’s well-earned re- 
putation. Her advocates should be better 
instructed, or nothing will come of their 
cfforts, however diligently pursued. 





THE LATE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 
en ea ee 

INCE the recently rumoured demise of 
that eminently conservative French 
Prince who, for his own part. has always 
preferred to be known as the Count of 
CHAMBORD ; whom his devotees persist in 
styling Hexry the FIFTH; and whose more 
correct title is Duke of BORDEAUX, a curious 
rumour has begun to circulate through the 
capitals of Europe, giving indication that 
the ruling spirit of stubbornness which 
pervaded his career is not only strong 
to the last, but is likely to cxert a 
certain influence upon public events, even 
after his death. The obstinacy which, in 


centuries, ‘‘becomes the throned monarch 
better than his crown,” and which has 
been the one unimpaircd heritage handed 
down through the line from the days of 
Louis XIV., increasing in magnitude and 
density in proportion to the decline of ma- 
terial appanage,—this ineradicable family 
attribute has perhaps never becn more 
strikingly developed than in the person 
of the exile of Frohsdorf. Others did, 
indeed, preserve and cherish it with in- 
ordinate devotion, but he simply made it 
the guiding principle of his existence. 
Upon all possible occasions, suitable or the 
reverse, it has seemed his greatest joy and 
pride to proclaim his own inflexibility as 
the glory of his race and the fixed star of 
his individual destiny. He was never with- 
out ambition, and the hope of succeeding 
to the throne of his fathers has always had 
a place in his heart, although his sense of 
dignity has forbidden him to take active 
steps for the attainment of that object. 
His partisans aver that, in more than one 
crisis, he had only to assert his pretensions 
with energy, and accommodate his rigid 
doctrines in some slight degree to the chang- 
ing spirit of progress, in order to realize his 
highest aspirations. But this latter effort 
has invariably proved beyond his strength ; 
—or, rather, the strength of his deep-rooted 
instincts was too positive to permit him to 
make the effort. At one memorable epoch, 
his dogged self-will appeared likely, for a 
moment, to give way, to the extent of 
accepting the casy conditions necessary to 
ensure his undisputed possession of regal 
power. But the spell was too heavy upon 
him, and the glittering temptation was 
insuficent to induce the abandonment of a 
single petty prejudice. He had roused 
himself to the task of reéntering France, 
in 1871, and taken up his abode in the fine 
old castle near the Loire, from which he 
derived his favourite title. Amid the con- 
fusion of parties, at that period, he would 
have found little difficulty in establishing 
himself at Versailles, and later at Paris, if 
he had been prepared to offer a few con- 
cessions, which his most zealous followers 
considered merely nominal. How far from 
humiliating they were, may be judged from 
the fact that the most important among 
them was the recognition of the tri- 
coloured banner which had becn the cm- 
blem of France for the better part of a 
century. To this proposition his refusal 
was peremptory and unconditional. The 
arguments of his adherents and the entrea- 
ties of his family were alike powerless to 
move him. He would march to the throne 
under the ancient white standard of HENRY 
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not march at all, excepting by a retro- 
gressive route back to Frohsdorf, where he 
remained in gloomy retirement to the end 
of his days. His versatile ancestor, the 
first of the BOURBONS, was less scrupulous. 
Under similar but more embarrassing Cir- 
cumstances, he decided that Paris Was 
“well worth a mass,” and unhesitatingly 
changed the colour of his creed. This 
modern and less pliable BouRBoN would 
not win a kingdom by changing the colour 
of a flag. 


For many years past, the hopes of the 
monarchical faction in France have been 
turned to the Count of Paris, the eldest 
grandson of LOUIS PHILLIPPE, and the direct 
heir of the house of ORLEANS. Excepting 
in the eyes of a few bigoted legitimists, 
the Count of CHAMBORD was unfitted for 
the succession by his own impracticable 
temper. There has been, of late, no un- 
friendly feeling between the two branches 
of the family, and it was commonly re- 
ported, some years ago, that the Count of 
Paris had visited his elder cousin with the 
express purpose of declaring his intention 
never to interfere with the latter's here- 
ditary claims. If these claims are now 
extinguished by death, it would naterally 
be supposed that the titles and privileges 
of the late prince must fall to the ORLEANS 
representative, and that the support of all 
Royalists would centre upon him. But the 
rumour to which we have referred at the 
commencement of this article is calculated 
to throw a doubt upon this just and reason- 
able conclusion. It is stated that the trouble- 
some White Flag of Navarre, which the 
Count of CHAMBORD could not keep out of 
his head for the sake of getting a Crown, 
reappears in his will, and waves all the 
defiance with which that document can 
endow it, against the idea of any occupancy 
of the French throne excepting upon the 
antiquated conditions which have controlled 
his own narrow and useless course of life. 
His successor must renounce the Tricolour, 
whoever he may be; and the Count of 
Paris shall not reign, with his cousin's 
sanction, under a standard which represents 
sO many sentiments offensive to pure 
BOURBON theories. Thus, the division 
which has lasted for fifty years,—ever 
since the abdication of CHARLES X.,—and 
which, it was supposed, would cease with 
the disappearance from the scene of that 
sovereign’s grandson, is to reappear in 
full force; and the question of legitimate 
succession is to remain as unsettled as 
before. 

There is little probability, however, that 
the posthumous influence of the Count of 
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CHAMBORD will be sufficent to cause any- 
thing more than vexation or inconvenience 
among the more fastidious monarchists. If 
any one ascends the throne of France 
within the next five years, it will assuredly 
be the Count of PARIS or his nearest of 
kin. The Prince’s testamentary provision 
will be impotent, for many good and suffi- 
cent reasons. It is quite true that there 
are plenty of living BOURBONS to be found, 
to whom his rights might be transferred, if 
his will could set aside the accepted tra- 
ditions of the family. PuHitip, Duke of 
Anjou, and grandson of Louis XIV., who 
became king of Spain in 1700, left de- 
scendants enough to misgovern all the 
States of Europe, even counting them 
before the wholesale territorial fusions of 
the last quarter of a century. One of the 
first difficulties, in attempting such an 
adjustment, would be the selection of the 
personage to be so honoured. Don 
CARLOS, in the natural bent of his humour, 
would stand in the front rank of pretenders. 
King ALFONSO would doubtless present 
himself as a candidate, notwithstanding the 
fact that he now rules by virtue of a des- 
cent which the Salic law of France does 
not recognize, and which, if strictly 
examined, would leave him without any 
paternity at all, to speak of. Then there 
are the Italian BOURBONS, most of whom 
have been monarchs out of place and 
looking for engagements ever since the 
Sardinian movement began. Whether 
there are any of the CONDE branch remain- 
ing, since the Suspicious death of that Duke 
of Bourson whose vast fortune found its 
devious way into the possession of the 
present Duke of AUMALE, we are unable to 
say; but some of the ContTis still linger, 
and altogether the only embarrassment in 
choosing a successor to the Count of 
CHAMBORD would grow out of the number 
of probable applicants for the vacancy. 
But, in spite of their undoubted willingness 
to assume an equivocal position, the 
historical records of the family would 
summarily dispose of their pretences. 
The Duke of Anjou, on taking the 
title of PHitip V. of Spain, formally re- 
nounced all claim to the French crown, for 
himself and his posterity. Moreover, upon 
the accession of Louis XV. it was authori- 
tatively decreed that, in the event of the 
death of the Sovereign or any of his heirs 
without direct issue, the House of ORLEANS 
should Succeed without dispute or ques- 
tion. The arrangement then agreed upon 
has never been disturbed, and it may de 
accepted as a legal fact that the Count of 


the Boursons hold sacred, the throne! 
is accessible to the Count of PaRIS, and to 
him alone. That he would accept it re- 
gardless of any stipulation as to flags, there 
is little reason to doubt. The pertinacity 
which belongs to Boursons of the first 
degree is not an overweening characteristic 
of the collateral shoots. Humourists 
would probably hold that there was not 
enough of that questionable quality to “go 
around.” Philosophers might explain that 
the practical education and instructive ex- 
periences of the ORLEANS Princes have en- 
abled them to guard against the evils of 
this unhappy birthright. But, although 
the grandson of Louis PHILLIPPE would 
certainly not refuse to reign, there is no 
likelihood that he will make any urgent 
endeavour to obtain the supreme power. 
What his hopes may be, can be fairly 
judged by those who look dispassionately 
upon the present condition of the Republic ; 
who can weigh the chances of popular 
content and prosperity under an admini- 
stration which seems to strive, like the 
cuttle-fish, to exist by fastening its tentacles 
upon every object within the extremest 
range, forgetful of the dangers to which 
its body may be exposed; and who can 
compare these chances with the pro- 
Spects afforded by a liberal, prudent, and 
constitutional monarchy. Each departure 
of the Republican rulers from moderation 
and sobriety is a material advancement of 
Royalist expectations, and it is only by 
reversing the extravagant system of recent 
years that the existing organization can 
hope to compete with the growing inclina- 
tion for a radical change of government. 
For such a contingency, the Imperialists 
acknowledge themselves unprepared ; and 
the voice of one of the most strenuous of 
BONAPARTIST advocates, PAUL DE CAS- 
SAGNAC, has just been raised in support of 
the ORLEANS leader. There has not been 
a time since the expulsion of Louis 
PHILLIPPE, when the hopes of his de- 
scendants appeared so bright as at this 
moment. “The Republic is tormented by 
feverish excitement, and is fretting itself 
into a decline. The Empire is hopelessly 
prostrate, and its revival can be achieved 
only by some interposition little short of 
miraculous. The Monarchy waits with a 
serenity and confidence which no other 
party to the contest can emulate. There 
is, to be sure, a powerful hand which may 
be stretched out from Berlin, at any 
instant, to overthrow the most trustworthy 


calculations; but it does not appear, in 
spite of ominous hints and innuendoes to 
the contrary, that the Count of Paris has 


CHAMBORD had no right or power to set it any substantial interference to apprehend 


aside. 


By every rule of family faith which ' from that quarter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are la no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of oar 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the uctions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





PUBLIC CRITICS. 


To tee Epitor oF THe “ JaPan Malt.” 

Sin,—The leading article which appeared in 
your issue of 11th instant, calls attention to a sub- 
ject which has for a long time so forced itself upon 
my notice, that I have with difficulty refrained 
hitherto from expressing my opinions thereon ; and 
that subject having been now accidentally opened, 
I am determined with, your assistance, to give pub- 
licity to my sentiments. 

There are in this Settlement certain newspaper 
Editors who appear to have decided to devote 
their energies solely to adverse criticism of the 
Japanese Government, the Provincial Authorities, 
and the Police. 

If this criticism were impartial, no objection 
could be raised to a fair and moderatecensure when- 
ever such appeared to be deserved ; but there is no- 
thing but censure, and that of such a violent kind, 
that all men having any regard for decency must 
long ere this have become indescribably satiated, 
and heartily ashamed of the continual stream of 
invective poured forth by the foreign press of 
Yokohama. 

The tone of some of the articles which have from 
time to time appeared in one of the foreign news- 
papers, and the language employed therein, can 
only be fitly described as brutal; and another 
newspaper, if more refined in its style of abuse, is 
more persistent in its attacks, and equally unjusti- 
fied in the course it has for a long period been 
pursuing. 

There may be some excuse for attacks which are 
made in connection with matters affecting the 
interests or well-being of foreign residents; but 
quite frequently the subjects handled are those 
with which foreigners are in no way cancerned; 
and although I do not desire to convey that such 
matters are beyond the criticism of foreign news- 
papers, I maintain that they should be dealt with 
in a manner which partakes of the character of 
friendly advice, rather than threatening and 
dictatorial censure. As an instance of this, I 
may refer to a report published sometime ago 
in a Japanese newspaper, that it had been 
decided to build the new palace for the Mikado 
half in Japanese half in foreign style; which was 
immediately seized upon and made the pretext for 
a furious denunciation by one of the foreign 
journals, in which the Japanese were positively 
threatened with some undefined punishments, if 
they dared to perpetrate so gross an outrage on 
architectural propriety. 

Samething of a like nature was indulged in when 
there was talk of building a new Kencho after the 
fire, but I should be glad to know what concern 
these matters have for féreigners, or what 
right any of them can possibly show that 
they possess to dictate to the Japanese Govern- 
ment on such subjects. To most persons it 
would seem waste of time to ask the above 
question, but as evidence that it is not alto- 
gether so, and that some foreigners have a 
very ill-defined and enlarged idea of their powers, 
I may adduce the letter signed “John” which 
appeared in the Fapan Herald of the 8th inst., 
in which the writer states “that it is full time 
the Consuls should take the matter up” é.c., the 
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Consuls should interfere between the Japanese 
Authorities and Japanese subjects, more especially 
in restricting the repression of vice. I fancy that 
the “tales ‘I have heard of the treatment of the 
native (female) attendants at the house on the 
beach by those worthies,” might be quite possibly 
eclipsed by the tales which might be told of the 
treatment of the same attendants by the foreigners 
who go there to “ indulge in the luxury of a dip.” 

The letter of “‘ John ” is a disgrace to the journal 
which insulted the Japanese Authorities by pub- 
lishing it, and the man (if he be aman), who 
wrote it, can only be excused on the ground that 
his impudence is exceeded by his ignorance. 

Another journal, like the prophet Micaiah, pro- 
phesies no good concerning the Japanese, but only 
evil ; and when there is a lack of subjects the Editor 
fabricates one for the occasion. Some time ago, this 
ardent well wisher, as he professesto be to the Japa- 
nese people, drew a dreadfully pitiable and heart- 
rending picture of the terrors of a famine, of—which 
—by some occult power known only tohimself, he had 
been able to foretell the occurrence this year through 
a wet and cold summer. Fortunately, under the 
auspices of a providence kinder to the people of this 
country than the wishes which apparently fathered 
the thought of the writer in this journal, there is at 
present no prospect of his prophecy being fulfilled ; 
but what shall be said of the man who needlessly, 
and wantonly, endeavours to strike a chill of appre- 
hension and terror into the hearts of the rulers and 
people of this country by threatening them with 
the horrors of hunger, and painting a picture of 
the probable occurrence of a disastrous dearth? 
Again, the degradation of the jinrikisha drawer 
is a fruitful subject to rant upon, comparing 
these men to beasts, and insisting upon the 
Certain injury to the health of the men, and conse- 
quent deterioration of physique of the whole 
labouring population. Young men must live; 
but apart from that, does this writer ever think 
how many years it is since chairs and chairmen 
were employed in London? Is it more injurious 
to draw a jinrikisha in Japan than to carry a fat 
foreigner up to the Peak at Hongkong? Jinriki- 
shas have been introduced into the British Colonies 
of Hongkong and Singapore, and also into Shang- 
hai and Calcutta, where they seem to have met 
with much favour, and no apprehension has been 

of the evil likely to be produced upon 
the health of the Chinese, Malay, or Bengali 
drawers. Why has not the voice of this philan- 
thropic writer, so anxious for the health of the 
Japanese labourer, been raised in protest and 
warning to the people of the above-mentioned 
places? Because it gives no opportunity for abuse, 
and the people of those would laugh at him. 
I am not advocating the employment of human 
beings in the place of animals, but I desire to 
show that the clamour is inconsistent and hypo- 
critical. I have resided in the agricultural districts 
of England, and in Ireland, and have seen men 
and women employed in labour quite as degrading 
to the human form divine as drawing a jinrikisha. 
I seem also to remember having heard at no 
distant date of something about the employment 
of women and children in mines in England, under 
circumstances infinitely more degrading and in- 
jurious to health than the occupation of jinrikisha 
drawing. 

Japanese prisons, and treatment of lunatics, 
form another peg to hang a jobation on; and all 
humane people must wish to see improvements in 
these things as well as in other directions; but we 
who have so recently swept our own houses, are 


s¢arcely justified in devoting a column of vitupera- 
tion to an alleged case of ill-treatment of a lunatic, 
when similar cases can even at the present day be 
sometimes seen reported in the English press. 

Inconsistency and intellectual strabismus are 
the besetting sins of this writer, combined with an 
overweening confidence in his own infallibility. 
In commenting on a recent correspondence, he 
compares me to a steam-hammer employed to 
crack an egg, and laments that talents which 
might often be so profitably employed, are wasted 
on such paltry trifles as a question of the repression 
of immorality. 

How much more worthy of a gigantic intellect is 
it tocry ‘‘ Eureka” over an imaginary discovery 
of a new dish, or the best method of securing 
an unlimited supply of tomatoes at the lowest 
current rates, by permitting your compound to be 
pervaded by an army of peripatetic green-grocers, 
instead of buying your vegetables in the market. 

The last instance in which this writer allowed 
his mischievous malice to exhibit itself in its full 
vigour, was on Saturday last, when commenting 
upon a conversation between H.E. Ito (in the 
journal in question care is taken to print Ais excel- 
lency without capitals) and the correspondent of a 
London newspaper ; and the utmost pains are taken 
to show that H.E. Ito, and the Japanese Government 
generally, are a dishonourable set of mercenaries 
ready tosell themselves to the highest bidder; and an 
effort is made to create if possible, a difficulty be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese Governments, by 
magnifying this, at least questionable, report of the 
correspondent, into a casus belli. The utmost that 
could be said, even if the report were correct, 
would be that H.E. Ito in his desire to be courteous, 
had not been as cautions as he should have 
been, but no unprejudiced person will believe that 
any such meaning was intended to be conveyed as 
that put upon the reported conversation by the 
malicious writers in the Yokohama journals. 

I think, Sir, I have adduced quite sufficient to 
show that these newspaper writers are solely ani- 
mated by a malignant and unreasoning hate, 
which nothing can satisfy, and of which all impar- 
tial and justice-loving men must feel ashamed, and 
much more than satiated. How long will the re- 
spectable foreigners of Yokohama permit them- 
selves to be identified with, and have their opinions 
represented by, such organs ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, TSUJIN. 

Yokohama, August 13th, 1883. 


JAPAN’S FRIENDS. 


To tue Entroa or tHe “Jaran Mai.” 

Six,—Permit me to direct your attention to an 
absolutely unique example of confused thought and 

In its issue of last Saturday, the Fapan Gasette, 
under the heading of ‘ France, China and Japan,” 
devotes the first column of a leading article to an 
attempt to prove that “ selfishness is the only law 
by which the intercourse of nations is regulated.” 
This doctrine was enunciated originally by the 
same journal, as a definition of the motives which 
actuated the United States to return to Japan their 
share of the Shimonoseki inderanity. A standard 
of political morality so singularly base does not 
often find public expression, and is especially out 
of place in the columns of a newsvaper which for 
years has made itself conspicuous by criticising, in 
the most unmeasured terms, Japan’s supposed 
failure to regulate her foreign intercourse on the 
very principles now declared to be ‘“‘delusive and 
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fleeting.” Iwas not surprised, therefore, when a 
correspondent addressed you on the subject and 
denounced “the low ideal ”’ of the writer in the 
Fapan Gasette. To that correspondent’s strictures 
your contemporary now finds what he apparently 
considers acrushing retort in the utterances ascribed 
to His Excellency Ito by an interviewer of the 
London Standard. Mr. Ito is reported to have said, 
in effect, that Japan, having nothing to gain by 
Chinese friendship, is willing to accept the risks of 
Chinese enmity provided only some sufficiently desir- 
able guid pro quo be offered to her. This venal 
principle your contemporary parallels by quoting a 
despatch of Lord Palmerston, and then goes on to 
say :—"' The transient character of international 
friendships, as defined by Lord Palmerston, is 
vividly exemplified by the principles of political 
morality which, according to H.E. Ito Hirobumi, 
form the standard of national ethics in Japan.” 

Very well, Sir. So far we are on solid ground. 
We have a consentient trinity—the Fepan Gasette, 
Lord Palmerston, and His Excellency Ito. 

But observe ; in a moment we have this critic on 
his stilts again. Commenting upon the utterances 
of Mr. Ito, who “follows,” we are told, “the 
dictum of Lord Palmerston, a statesman far more 
distinguished than either Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Bright,” the Fapan Gasette asks loftily :—‘ What 
have become of honour, principle, loyalty in Japan? 
and informs us ‘that these questions naturally 
arise from mature consideration of the. manner 
in which a high Japanese Minister announces to 
the world the disloyalty of his Government to the 
solemn obligations of a treaty?” But, Sir, if your 
contemporary may be credited, that was Lord 
Palmerston’s manner also, and it is avowedly the 
manner of the Fapen Gasette, which attributes the 
complexion of all international intercourse to purely 
selfish motives. Why, then, should the so-called 
universal habit of all nations be dishonorable, un- 
principled and disloyal in Japan’s case only ? 

But there is more, Sir. This miracle of incon- 
sistency is not yet exhausted. We have before us 
two distinct statements. First; that according to 
Lord Palmerston and the Fapan Gasette, inter- 
national intercourse is motived solely by “ the hope 
of benefit ” or “* the fear of consequence.” Second; 
that these motives, in Japan’s case, become * cri- 
minal treachery of the most heinous character.” 

To these statements a third is now to be added. 
It is this :-—* If Mr. Ito’s words mean anything at 
all, they mean clearly that Japan is bound by none 
of the loyal principles on which the intercourse of 
nations is supposed to be founded and regulated. 

Thus we are told in the first quarter of this 
remarkable article that these principles do not 
obtain in international intercourse but are there re- 
placed by “the hope of benefit or the fear of con- 
sequence”: in the second quarter we learn that 
Japan’s assumed neglect of them is “ criminal 
treachery of the most heinous character :” and in 
the third, we are informed that they do constitute 
the basis and regulators of international intercourse. 


It will, I think, be admitted that a quainter 
hotch-potch of conflicting notions was never 
up for public diversion. The writer appears 10 
play at cat’s cradle with his ideas, suffering them 
to assume whatever bizarre shape best fits the 
circumstances of the moment. Yesterday, he 
warned Japan that, in the face of a seemingly un- 
selfish and generous act on the part of the United 
States, no reliance was to be placed on American 
honesty or magnanimity because those qualities 
find no place in international ethics. To-day he 
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accuses her of criminal treachery because he thinks 
that she is pursuing the same policy as America. 

Were it possible to require obedience to any rule 
of logic in a thesis which is only consistent in its 
contradictions, it would be necessary to admit that 
the sweeping denunciations here applied to Japan 
were not less applicable to Great Britain under the 
guidance of Lord Palmerston, whose definition of 
international friendship is “ vividly exemplified by 
Mr. Ito’s principles of political morality ;” and not 
more applicable to Great Britain than to the United 
States, whose action with regard to the Shimono- 
seki indemnity elicited your contemporary’s first 
declaration of universal international depravity. 
Of all alike, we should be obliged to record the 
verdict now entered against Japan; that she is 
“henceforth to be regarded as an unprincipled 
political adventurer, bound by no obligation volun- 
tarily entered into and restrained by no moral law 
from the prostitution of such influence and power 
as she may possess to the embraces of the highest 
bidder.” 

But my object is not to comment on the brutality 
of this language, though I doubt whether that has 
ever been surpassed in journalistic writing. Neither 
need the attention of your readers be directed to 
the ingenuousness of a writer who bases these 
gross and unconditional charges on a newspaper 
report of utterances explicitly and publicly dis- 
avowed by their author. Courtesy and conscience 
have obviously no place in this context. What I 
am curious to learn is the purpose of all these con- 
tradictions and condemnations. Reading on a 
little further, I find it stated that the perusal of the 
Standard’s version of Mr. Ito’s utterances “‘ cannot 
fail to excite anger and indignation” at Peking; 
and that if China “is willing to submit to the 
awful humiliation of this insult from Japan, it is 
her own affair.” Now, Sir, if among the fortuitous 
concourse of phantasies which ramble in the wilder- 
ness of your contemporary’s brain, any fixed idea 
be discernible, it can only be described as a desire 
to embitter the relations between China and Japan, 
and if possible to involve them in war. To charge 
the latter with being lost to the principles of 
“honour and loyalty”; with ‘‘disloyalty to the 
solemn obligations of ber treaty with China;” 
with “ criminal treachery of the most heinous cha- 
racter ;”” with “an avowed absence of principle and 
political morality in her relationship with China ; ” 
to call her “an unprincipled political adventurer, 
restrained by no moral law,” and then to speak of 
China’s just “‘ anger and indignation ; ” to enquire 
what answer will be returned to her “‘ demand for 
an explanation ;" to declare that in formulating 
that answer “ prevarication will serve the purpose 
of the Japanese Government no longer,” and 
finally to ask China whether “she is willing to 
submit to the awful humiliation of this insult from 
Japan ”—all this, I say, can have only one pur- 
pose, and that purpose is to fatally interrupt the 
peaceful relations of the two empires. 


I do not believe that in the end any benefit 
acctues from attempts to fetter free speech. What- 
ever latent causes may influence the action of the 
Japanese Government, I think that the restrictions 
they impose upon the Press serve chiefly to alienate 
their best ally—public opinion. But there is, I 
hope, some influence capable of checking such 
Pernicious writing as that upon which I have here 
commented. The purpose of our presence in this 
country is neither to malign the character of its 
people nor to involve them in the disaster of a 
foreign war. We are Japan’s friends; not her 
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bitter enemies. To which class the Fapan Gasette 
belongs there can no longer be any reasonable 
doubt. 
I am, Yours, &c., &c. S. 
Yokohama, August 14th, 1383. 


To tHe Epitor “Japan Matt.” 

Sir,—I1 have perused with the utmost astonish- 
ment two articles in the Fapan Gasette of last 
Saturday. The first is an attempt to show China 
that she has been grossly wronged by Japan, and 
that unless she resents the wrong, her dignity will 
be compromised, but that, resenting it stoutly, she 
will have the sympathy of the civilized world 
against a country which has been guilty of “ cri- 
minal treachery.” I presume that the relations 
between China and Japan are not likely to be dis- 
turbed by anything which appears in the columns 
of the Fapan Gasette, but I trust that neither 
Chinese nor Japanese will fall into the error of ac- 
crediting Englishmen with any share in, or any- 
thing but the most unmeasured indignation at, 
this scandalous endeavour on the part of an En- 
glish journal to stir up strife between two neigh- 
bouring empires. 

The second article has reference to H.E. Ito’s 
corrections of the statements attributed to him by 
the London Standard. Inasmuch as those correc- 
tions appeared, by Mr. Ito’s authority, in your own 
columns, I shall confine myself to observing, with 
regard to them, that even before their publication, 
everybody who had any knowledge of Japanese 
politics and of Mr. Ito’s character, must have been 
persuaded that the Standard’s version was in- 
correct. 

My motive in addressing you, however, is to 
enquire whether we are seriously asked to believe 
that an interviewer's reminiscences of a Japanese 
statesman’s utterances are more trustworthy than 
the direct assertions of that statesman himself. For 
this, in effect, is what your contemporary declares. 
In his first article he tells us that “ prevarication 
will serve the Japanese Government's purpose no 
longer :” that “the words used by a Minister 
‘speaking English fluently’ cannot be subjected 
to modification on the ground of misinterpre- 
tation,” and that “nothing that H.E. Ito can now 
say will in any sense shake public belief in the 
accuracy of the Standard’s correspondent.” 

So, then, the Standard’s correspondent is to be 
trusted before the gentleman he interviewed! And 
this, too, in the face of the fact that his account of 
the interview contains statements which could not 
possibly have been made by any Japanese possess- 
ing even a superficial knowledge of the points 
under discussion ! 

On Thursday morning there appeared in your 
columns an article which your contemporary de- 
scribes as “either from the pen or the dictation of 
H.E. Ito.” It embodied what you declared to be, 
and what he avowedly recognized as, Mr. Ito’s 
corrections of the Standard’s misconceptions. With 
those authorized corrections before him, your con- 
temporary published, on Saturday afternoon, an 
article founded entirely on the assumed truth of 
the Standard’s version ; an article charging Japan 
with being ‘‘an unprincipled political adventurer,”’ 
and calling on China not to “submit to the awful 
humiliation of the insult” put upon her. This 
article, he tells us, was written before yours ap- 
peared. Why, then, was it published nearly three 
days later? Is it consistent with the moral laws 
and high principles about which your contemporary 
is so solicitous, that he should base a series of foul 
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libels and a mischievous attempt to stir up inter- 
national strife upon statements which had been 
disavowed three days previously by the gentleman 
to whom they were erroneously attributed ? 

This is pitiable and, let me add, disgraceful. 
But the display is not without diverting incidents. 
“The Fapan Mail,” says your critic, ‘“ under- 
takes with the authority of H.E. Ito, for it is im- 
possible the authority could be conferred by any 
one else, to lessen the mischief by an attempt to 
prove, or rather by totally unsupported assertion 
to stigmatise, the reporter or correspondent of the 
Standard to be guilty of gtave deviations from 
truth.” J am curious to learn what evidence Mr. 
Ito ought to produce in support of his own version 
of his own thoughts. It would be charitable to 
credit your contemporary with complete ignorance 
of the meaning of words. Otherwise when he 
describes Mr. Ito’s account of his own statements 
as a “totally unsupported assertion,” his motives 
are apt to be construed in a fashion still less com- 
plimentary. 

Side by side with this consider the following :— 
“These incautious utterances of a Japanese 
statesman have been given to the world and 
cannot be recalled; and until they are expressly 
disavowed by the only body capable of doing so, 
the principles enumerated will remain as the 
declared principles upon which Japan regulates 
her conduct towards other nations.” One might 
imagine that the only person capable of disavowing 
them is Mr. Ito. But no. The Japanese Government 
is the “‘ body ” here alluded to. “ Have the Go- 
vernment”’ your contemporary asks, “ telegraphed 
to London an official disavowal of the language 
used by H.E. Ito? That is the only course open 
to Japan to relieve herself of the burden of dis- 
credit those damaging utterances of a member of 
ther Government have brought upon her. The 
telegraphed qualifications of H.E. Ito would have 
little effect: it (sic) would merely be pitting the 
recollection of one man fifty days subsequent to the 
event against that of another deliberately recorded 
in less than as many minutes after that event had 
taken place.” Pitting, observe, Mr. Ito’s recollection 
of his own statements against the version of “ an ex- 
perienced correspondent of a London newspaper.” 
It would be interesting to discover what your contem- 
porary knows about this “experienced correspon- 
dent.” Could he even tell us his name? I doubt it. 
And then, imagine, if you can, the Japanese Govern - 
ment telegraphing a disavowal to the Standard ! 
What a charmingly naive idea your contem- 
porary bas of the methods and habits of Govern. 
ments! I can conceive nothing more u 
than the assurance which induces such a 
sit in judgment upon official, and national, acts. 
His rude attempt to charge a Japanese Minister 
with untruthfulness is worthy of the spirit which 
prompts him to promote international misunder- 
standings and to blacken the reputation of a coun- 
try towards which, with consummate hypocrisy 
he declares himself “animated by the best 
feelings.” 

I have ventured to address you, Sir, u i 
subject because I cannot consent to sald Sig ra 
in the presence of such an unprecedented exhibition 
= ae and mischief-making on the part of 

“nglish newspaper. I desire, as far as possible, 


to join in assuring the Japanese that 
Englishmen have sayihieg in common with ce 


insolent abuse daily hea thi h 
the columns of the ngtich lol ores country in 


I_ am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


, EN 
Tokiyo, August rgth, 1883. ae uBIAN: 
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EXTERRITORIALITY. 


To tHe Epiror oF tue “ Jaraxn Darcy Matt.” 

Sir,—In the Fapan Weekly Mail of the rith 
instant, in an article referring to a matter which 
had been recently under public discussion, you 
make use of the expression “that another prop has 
been applied to exterritoriality.” I am however, 
compelled on this occasion to differ with you, for 
I think several props have been knocked away by 
recent occurrences. 

When the foreign merchants, and the better 
class of foreigners generally, who wish to cultivate 
friendly relations with their Japanese neighbours ; 
to see an extended and mutually profitable com- 
merce; to see harmony and good feeling between 
Japanese and foreigners; and a disappearance of 
the very strained relations that have for a long 
time existed; when they see that exterritoriality 
is used as a shield from behind which to ful- 
minate the basest slanders, and the most criminal 
charges against the members of the Japanese 
Government, individually and collectively; to 
charge one Finance Minister with deliberately 
hoaxing and deceiving a party of foreign 
merchants, and others with publishing false 
statements; to charge another Minister with 
corruption, and, inferentially in a doggrel rhyme, 
with robbery; to stigmatise another distinguished 
member of the Government as a liar and pre- 
varicator; and the whole Government of Japan as 
a political prostitute; to strike below the belt, 
and make cowardly attacks from an inaccessible 
stronghold; when honorable and justicetoving 
gentlemen (of whom I am sure there are many 
among the foreign residents of Yokohama and 
Tokiyo), fully realize the cowardly and wicked 
nature of the almost daily vilification which fills 
the columns of some of the foreign newspapers, 
and the immense evil that it must cause to the 
interests of both Foreigners and Japanese; they 
will surely be convinced that, if exterritoriality is 
not abolished, some modification is urgently needed 
to check what is working inestimable injury, is 
grossly indecent, and a public scandal. 

1 am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

ANOTHER ENGLISHMAN. 

Yokohama, August 16th, 1883. 





JAPAN'S FRIENDS. 


To tug Eprror oF tre “ Japax Mair.” 

Sir,—Your corgespondent “ Tsujin” deserves 
gratitude, not for what he has written himself but 
for what he has been the means of making others 
write. It is most desirable that the foreign com- 
munity should distinctly understand the whole ex- 
tent of the rights conferred on them by the treaties. 
Those documents are not, yet appreciated at their 
{uli value. I am quite sure that until “ John’s” 
last letter appeared, many of my fellow residents 
were not less ignorant than I with regard to the 
meaning of the “decent treatment ”’ of foreigners. 
did not know that the term includes exemp- 

tion of all the Japanese females in our neighbour- 
hood from police supervision. Of course, when 
one considers the matter carefully, it becomes plain 
that if ‘“‘cur dogs” of policemen are to be allowed 
to put coarse questions to young ladics with whom 
we associate, we, too, are treated indecently by 
proxy. The foreign residents cannot recognise 
too plainly that this is a part of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme to drive them out of the country. 
ic is a deep plot, Sir. J fear I shall tax your cre- 


dulity when I tell you that, rather than give Yoko- 
hama grounds to complain of partiality, the Japa- 
nese residents in Tokiyo are still more harshly 
treated. The tea-houses there are subjected to 
domiciliary visits at most inconvenient hours, and 
their inmates are carried off to prison at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Let no one suppose that the object 
of this system is to suppress vice. It is simply to 
make things hot for foreigners. The police stop at 
nothing. They actually have the assurance to de- 
clare that the little girls at Homoko were twice 
detected, a short time ago, tx flagrante delicto, 
when, as is well known, one of our most prominent 
citizens has offered to vouch for the poor children’s 
virtue. The most spotless reputations are not safe 
from the slanderous assaults of these despicable 
spies. Of course the Consuls should take the 
matter up. The Japanese must be compelled to 
keep their arbitrary government out of our 
sight, just as they keep any other nuisance, 
and I am decidedly of opinion that wherever 
we go in Japan our fashions ought to be fol- 
lowed and our principles respected. That is the 
only honest rendering of the treaty obligations 
which this country has incurred towards us. The 
idea that unfortunate women are to be arrested 
“simply because they are guilty of the atrocity of 
waiting upon foreigners ” is distinctly opposed to 
the spirit of the treaties. I cannot conceive a more 
flagrant instance of returning evil for good. As 
*« John ” justly says, we are only doing our duty and 
seeking to promote “the best welfare of the kind, 
courteous, and hospitable Japanese people ” when 
we publish their faults in our newspapers and make 
them out as bad as possible that their efforts to im- 
prove may be the more determined. Yet, in return 
for this good-nature, they bully girls who help us to 
bathe and who sit on our knees to learn morality. 
“‘ Tsujin” has chosen his name badly if he does 
not understand that cordial friendship for Japan is 
the motive which induces our local journalists to 
hold up to public execration everything Japanese. 
The people we denounce are more discerning. 
They know that when we blacken their reputation, 
our ultimate aim is to whiten it, and that, when we 
say we can never like or trust them, we are pre- 
paring them to be worthy of our affection and 
confidence. I am sure, Sir, that they fully appre- 
ciate the sterling character of a good-will which 
does daily violence to its own inclinations, and the 
constancy of an affection which never suffers itself 
to be betrayed into any exhibition of regard. 
Your obedient servant, 


ROJIN. 
Yokohama, August 16th, 1883. 








TREATY REVISION AND THE .CRI- 


MINAL CODE. 
—_—_4 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 

A rumor has lately been set afloat to the effect 
that, in a certain quarter, the opinion prevails that 
the Criminal and Penal Codes were issued to facili- 
tate the revision of the treaties, and to bring about 
such revision as soon as possible. If this be so, 
it has not yet been responded to by foreign powers. 
Again, it is said that if they are meant to apply to 
Japanese alone they are too far ahead of the 
civilization of the nation, and that, as they have 
been found impracticable in many respects, they 
must be revised. At first we thought this ru:nour 
had no foundation and laughed at it, but it has 
since obtained credence in many quarters, some 
even going so far as to state they could prove the 


Google 


accuracy of the report. As rumours of this descrip. 
tion are likely to mislead the public, we are com. 
pelled to show that they are groundless. The 
canard that the Criminal and Penal Codes were 
compiled to work upon the feelings of foreigners 
needs no refutation, since the public are well aware 
that the Government is working to recover the 
national rights in spite of the interference of 
foreigners. There is no reason why the Govern. 
ment, having once resolutely commenced the work, 
should abandon it because they are disappointed at 
the refusal of the foreign powers to accede to their 
demands; on the contrary, it should cause them to 
redouble their efforts to attain the desired end. In 
point of fact the Codes were compiled forthe Japan- 
ese people, and not for foreigners. It may be the 
case that their publication was hurried forward to 
facilitate the revision of the treaties; but after all, 
they were framed to promote the happiness of the 
people, and, at the same time, to obtain the approval 
of foreigners, but certainly not chiefly to expedite the 
revision of the treaties. If our laws are imperfect, 
foreigners will not place themselves under our 
jurisdiction. It is therefore of importance that the 
laws should be improved in order, among other 
things, to bring about the revision of the treaties. 
If the new Codes are altered because the foreign 
powers have not acceded to the revision of the 
treaties, will foreigners consent to be amenable 
to our laws or will their objections be stronger 
than before? If they are dissatisfied with our new 
Criminal Code, it would be better to leave it as it 
is at present, and gradually press our demands for 
the revision of the treaties as our civilization pro- 
gresses. There is no reason why, because the 
foreign powers have not yet agreed to the revision, 
our Government should alter the new Code or 
take any other retrogressive steps which might 
prevent treaty revision being effected. The fore- 
going clearly shows that the first part of the rumor 
must be untrue. 

Again, to say that the new Criminal Code is in 
advance of the national enlightenment is irrational. 
After the Restoration the Government made the most 
strenuous efforts to introduce the best institutions of 
the West into Japan. The public is well aware that 
the Government did not fail to adopt all that was 
good, and eliminate all that was bad, so as to endow 
the country with the richest attributes of Occidental 
civilization. This was more particularly the case 
as regards the laws, to the improvement of which 
the Government set itself with energy and seal. 
The present Code is the result of this labour. It 
was not a mere translation from a foreign book, 
produced in a night without any regard to the 
Civilization of the country or the customs of the 
people. This being the case, there is no doubt 
that it is consistent with the present progress of the 
people, and that it is practicable. The opinion that 
the Codes are in advance of the times may have 
originated in the fact that they are more perfect 
than other institutions. Yet sometimes rumors are 
founded on some fact, and in spite of the absurd- 
ity of the above rumor we cannot state that it has 
no foundation at all. As we have said our Go- 
vernment will endeavour to augment the prestige 
of the country, and will not be diverted from its 
course by a singl+ disappointment. If the delay 
in the revision of the treaties is caused by the 
imperfection of our laws, the Government will 
apply itself to their improvement with greater 
energy than before. Although our Codes are 
good, they were compiled to suit our own standard, 
and therefore may not be deemed satisfactory 
in the eyes of foreigners. But, apart from the 
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merits of the Codes, forcigners place no con-| witness, onc of the crew, deposed that he could not 


fidence in the practical application of them; the 
Government, therefore, will do everything in its 

r to remove the cause of their dissatisfaction 
so that under its working they may enjoy safety 
and happiness. It thus appears that, if any alicra- 
tions were ever proposed, it was in the dircction of 
further improvement. The greatest difficulty the 
Government has to encounter in the enforcement 
of the new laws is the different interpretation 
placed on some of the passages by different in- 
dividuals. This is so conspicuous, that it somctimes 
appears as though there were two different laws in 
the country. It is the intention of the Government 
to remove this inconvenience. To briefly re- 
capitulate what we have stated above, the rumor 
that the Government contemplate altering the 
Criminal Code because the treaties have not yet 
been revised, and that it is in advance of our present 
state of civilization, is groundless. If any altera- 
tion is contemplated, it is in the direction of further 
improvement, since the Government is always 
eager to extend the national prosperity and add to 
the prestige of the country. If our views are 
incorrect, we shall be obliged to anyone who is 
better informed if he will put us right. 








INQUIRY INTO LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 


—_———_@————_— 

A Marine Court of Inquiry, acting under Section 
269 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, was 
held yesterday, the 15th inst., before Russel 
Robertson Esq., Consul, into the circumstances of 
the death of Alfred Lonsdale, an ordinary seaman 
of the British barque F. E. Graham, official number 
83,204. 

The F. E. Graham, Captain Cochran, sailed 
from Cardiff on the 21st of March last with a cargo 
of coal consigned to the Messageries Maritimes Co., 
and arrived in this port on the 11th instant. During 
the voyage, on the morning of the 17th of May, in 
la‘, 36° 30’S., long. 19° 34’ W., a lad, Alfred 
Lonsdale, who had shipped as cabin-boy but was 
shortly after sailing transferred to deck duty, was 
lost overboard. 

George Brison, first officer of the ¥. E. Graham, 
was sworn and deposed—At about 10 minutes past 
seven on the morning of the accident (17th May) 
I told the boatswain to wash down. The next 
thing I heard was the cry “A man overboard!” 
I ordered the wheel hard down, hove a life-buoy 
overboard, and went aft to see who was missing. 
I was told he was not in sight. The boatswain 
told me “he was last seen there,” pointing to a 
spot in the water. I started the boatswain to get a 
boat into the water, and called all hands. The 
starboard boat was lowered as quickly as possible, 
the second mate in charge, and search was made 
for two hours. Then the boat came back bringing 
alife-buoy. The weather was calm: the vessel going 
four or five knots an hour: wind on starboard 
quarter about S.W. I am not sure within a point 
or two. I do not remember how she was heading. 
The second mate was in charge of the boat with four 
men. There were no boats on the davits: all were 
on the skids, 4 last saw the man when the reliev- 
INR watch was called at 4 o'clock : he was then in 
the waist. 

To the Court—The boatswain was the first to 
call “man overboard.” The ship was under all 
sail. I put the helm hard down, and the ship came 
right round. I did not see the man in the water. 

us Giarasimo, a Greek, whose English was 
so fluent that it is not astonishing that a subsequent 


understand him, was next sworn —He deposed that 
he was boatswain of the ¥. E. Graham: that on the 
17th of May, at six o’clock in the morning, the lost 
boy was on the look-out on the top-gallant fore- 
castle. The witness called him down and sent him 
to look for brooms and buckets. He went to wit- 
ness’ room, and fetched a broom which he hove on 
the poop, and then went to the after hatch and 
brought buckets. Witness did not see him fall 
into the sea, but heard something fall: saw witness 
inthe sea on the port side, and sung out “ man 
overboard.” “From that time it was about ten 
minutes until a boat was got into the water. 

In answer to the Court, witness said that he had 
slapped the boy “as boys are slapped on board 
ship.” The last time was about ten or twelve days 
before the accident. 

On the Court asking if any of the crew wished 
to give evidence, four or five men rose. ; 

The evidence of Michael Kearny, ordinary 
seaman, was to the effect that the lost boy, and 
himself, and others of the crew, had been illused by 
the boatswain ; and that after the accident a long 
time—quite half an hour—clapsed before the boat 
was lowered. 

James Welsh, ordinary seaman, sworn, said :— 
At the time of the loss of the deceased I had just 
relieved the wheel on the port watch when I heard 
the cry ‘man overboard!” The mate ordered the 
helm hard down, and the ship came up to the wind. 
From the wheel I saw the men running about in 
confusion for half an hour before the boat was 
lowered. 

Mr. Brison, in answer to the Court—I didn’t see 
him (the lost boy) when I threw the life-belt. 

Witness continued—The officers were all talking. 
There was great confusion ; and the boatswain was 
saying all sorts of hard things, and calling thé men 
all out of their names, crying, “hurry up ! you son 
of a b—” and soon. The last time I saw the de- 
ceased was about half-past six. He was on the 
look-out. I don’t think any onc saw him go over- 
board. It was dark atthetime. Day broke about 
ten minutes after the accident. Half an hour or 
more passed from the time of the cry ‘man over- 
board” to when the boat was lowered. The lad 
was ill-treated every day by the boatswain, who 
kicked and beat him constantly, and threatened to 
throw him overboard. I often saw the boatswain 
strike him. The last time was the day before he 
fell overboard. 

The Court—What did the boatswain strike the 
boy for ? 

Witness—I don’t know. We didn’t understand 
half what the boatswain said; and he thought we 
were making game of him. He has often beaten 
and kicked me, and has threatened to throw me off 
the main-yard.- The lost boy complained to the 
Captain of his treatment. I did not complain, 
because the lost boy’s complaints did not bring him 
better treatment. I have heard him say that when 
the ship arrived in Yokohama he would “ go to the 
Consul.” 

The Court—You say that half an hour elapsed 
from the time of the alarm to the lowering of the 
boat. How did you know the time? 

Witness—I judged it. 

William Cochran, swom—I am master of the 
FJ. E. Graham. 1 was below at the time of the 
accident. I heard the cry “ man overboard,” got 
on my coat, and went on deck, where I found the 
vessel well in the wind, and the men busy getting 
ready a boat which was lowered in about ten or 
fifteen minutes. I could not find that anyone on 


Google 


| board knew how the accident had occurred. I took 


charyre of the boy’s effects, among which [ found 
one of two letters, but no paper stating he had been 
ill-uscd, or any Ictter tome. His effects are all on 
board. I consider that at the time of the accident 
everything was done that could be done. ‘The men 
were smart in getting the boat overboard. 

In answer to the Court, and after some hesitation, 
the witness was understood to say that the boy 
had not complained to him of ill-treatment. 

The boatswain (rccalled by the Court)—I last 
saw the boy bringing buckets and brooms frum the 
main hatch. He was not drawing water from the 
ship’s side. We were only getting ready to wash 
down. \e do not draw water from the bulwarks, 
but by pumps. 

Peter Demetri, an Italian, was sworn and ex- 
amined through an interpreter. He deposed that 
the accident occurred at about 6 a.m. He had 
heard the boatswain order the boy to bring buckets 
and brooms, first to go forward and then aft. 
He next heard the shout, “man overboard!” 
Then orders were given to clear a boat, which 
occupied half an hour or more. 

The Court—Why did it take so long ? 

Witness—The men were excited and running 
about. No tackles were ready. 

Mr. Brison, in answer to a question from the 
Court, said that the boat was unlashed and turned 
over from the skids to the davits and that the 
tackle was at hand and in good order. 

Robert Strange, an ordinary seaman of the F. 
E. Graham, sworn—On the morning of the acci- 
dent, soon after six o'clock, my watch below, all 
hands were called on deck. We got out in a few 
seconds, and heard that a man was overboard. 
There was great delay in lowering the boat.” No 
oars could be found at first. There were no proper 
tackles, as there are in well found ships. All wa; 
confusion. I was first called aft and then sent 
forward. At last I found the oars under the forc- 
castle. The boatswain sent me there. I have no 
Opinion as to how the lost boy got overboard. I 
do not know what is the opinion on board. The 
lai was constantly threatencd and struck by the 
boatswain. He was shipped as cabin boy, and 
soon after rated as ordinary scaman ; but he knew 
nothing of the work. He was bright and quick; 
but much frightened through being constantly 
struck and threatened by the boatswain. 

The Court suggested to Mr. Brison, Chief 
Officer, that he might ask this witness some ques- 
lions as to his evidence concerning the tackles. 

Mr. Brison commenced his interrogation in so 
emphatic a style that the Court had to remind him 
that he must not intimidate the witness. It is due 
to the officer to say that, with every appearance of 
respect and honesty, the witness, Strange, said that 
neither he nor anyone on board had occasion for 
complaint against him. 

Strange, in answer to Mr. Brison, persisted 
that the tackle was found forward, and said that 
a boat, inboard, if the shjp is properly found, 
should be put over the side in five minutes. The 
men on board were constantly struck and beaten 
and sworn at. To the Court, witness said that the 
buckets and brooms were kept near the main hatch. 
One or so would be in the boatswain’s cabin. 

To Captain Cochran, who, at the sug-sestion of 
the Court, also questioned the witness, Strange 
repeated what he had said about the tackle. The 
crew were struck and abused, and called “ sons 
of b—s” and “sons of w—s," and so on, by the 
officers. 

Here Mr. Brison indignantly started from his 
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seat, and was held to order by the Court. He 
asked the witness if he (Brison) had used the 
words in question, and was told “no,” in the samc 
terms as before. The officers referred to were the 
sccond mate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 

At noon the Court adjourned, to hear the evi- 
dence of the second officer, who had been left in 
charge on board, until 2 p.m. 

The Court resumed at 2 o'clock, when 

Albert Crowe, second officer of the ¥. E. Graham 
was sworn. He stated—The chicf officer came 
down and said—“‘ Jump up, boys, there’s a man 
overboard !”' I was on deck immediately, and 
gave the order to “turn over, quick!” They 
turned the boat over on the skids, got the tackles 
on, and lowered her into the water in fiftcen minutes 
—not more than that to the best of my belief. I 
went away in charge of the boat, and searched for 
two hours, but could find no trace of the missing 
man. . 

Louis Naragel, one of the crew, was sworn. He 
said :—The deceased told me on the gth of May 
that the boatswain had struck him again, and 
wanted to throw him overboard. I remember the 
boatswain singing out, “man overboard!” | 
jumped out and ran aft. The boatswain told me 
to “go and get the oars,” swearing at me. No- 
thing was ready to put the boat in the sea. The 
Carpenter was singing out, “you son of a”— this, 
that, and the other —“‘come here!” The second 
mate gave all sorts of contrary orders. It was at 
least half an hour before the boat was let down. 
All the men were frightened. A great deal too 
much striking is done on board. The second mate, 
the boatswain, and the carpenter beat the crew. | 
have seen the boatswain strike the deceased with 
wedges. The boy was avery good little fellow, 
very obedicnt, but he had never been to sea before. 

The Court then read an extract from the official 
log of the F. E. Graham, signed by the master, 
the mate, and the boatswain’s mate. (The officer 
constantly referred to as “the boatswain” in the 
evidence, is rated on the articles as boatswain’s 
mate.) After some necessary literal corrections arc 
made, it runs as follows and was admitted by 
Captain Cochran :— 

May 17, 1833. Lat 36.°30S., Long 19.%34 W. Thisis t 
certify chat at about 6h. sree a.m., sate cuied me “‘ min 
overooard.”” 1 was asleep in my berth at the time. [ got 
out, can on deck, found ship in the wind, and people 
getting the boat unlasbed. Ic Ad not hear or see anyone 
overvoard. Tne vessel bad been gcing about four knots 
with a light breeze from the S.W. Course S.E. by S., and 
heavy swell from the S.W. We got the boat out in a few 
minutes, and sent her in search the man. [The Court. 
“You say a few minutes, Captain »’ “ Yes, Sir.) After 

ing round for over an hour, the boat returned to the ship. 

not find the man. They picked up the life-buoy that 

the mate threw from the stern. Took the boat in and kept 
the vessel on her course. Noone saw or could account for 
how he gut overboard. The in’s mate a few 
minutes before told him to bring the buckets and brooms 
aft. were going to wet down the deck. He then 
came along amidships when he heard the man in the water. 
He Fot over the side, [The Court— Who got over the 
side?’’ Captain—“‘ the tswain,”} and tried to reach 
him but couldn’t. He passed him and sunk. The Chicf 
Mate was on the poop at the time. He threw a life-buoy 


over the stern but could not hear or see him. He had gone 
His name was Alfred Lonsdale, O.S., of York, 


The Court here askcd if the lad could swim, and 


was informed by one of the crew that he could—a 


Jittle. 
Fixpixc oF THE Covarr. 


I find that Alfred Lonsdale, O.S., of the British 
Larque F. E. Graham, Official Number 83,204, 
met his death by drowning on the morning of the 
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different statements madc as tothe measures taken 
to rescue Lonsdale, | am forced to the opinion that 
there was unnccessary delay in Jaunching the boat, 
and that the means for launching a boat at any 
time were not at hand in that state of readiness 
which they should have been in any well-found ship. 
It appears to me that the time occupicd in getting 
the boat into the water was from twenty to thirty 
minutes, a delay which would preclude much hope 
of rescuc except in the case of a strong swimmer. 








SPECIAL COURT, TOKIVY0. 
——_—__o—_—_-_—- 
Tuespay, AuGust 7TH, 1833. 


Before Mr. Justice Tamanxo, and Messrs. Hayasal, 
KawabDa, and NaGcaoka, Assessors. 


Tue PKosecuTion oF THE FUKUSHIMA SUSPECTS. 


On the opening of the Court, the Counsel for 
Hiroshima addressed the Bench. 

Mr. Nakashima—I repcatedly requested the 
Prosecutor yesterday to give an explanation of his 
argument, but he has not done so. I will now pro- 
ceed to explain the case as it stands. The Pro- 
secution alleges that the accused are guilty of a plot 
to raise an insurrection, and that the prisoners are 
endeavoring to conceal their crime. But the Pro- 
secutor has put forward nothing to prove this bald 
asscriion. I asked yesterday for what purpose 
they caused the prospectus of the newspaper 
and the letter in reference to it to be read. 
They replied that these documents are a por- 
tion of the evidence against the prisoners. I will 
now prove that the accused have not tried to evade 
inquiry. The conduct of the Fukushima police 
was unjust, unwarrantable, and deceitful. They 
tried to incriminate the accused by threats, 
and confessions were in this way extorted from 
the prisoners. My learned friend, Mr. Yamada, 
has already referred to that, but I wi'l mention one 
fact which he omitted. Please read the report of 
Aizawa's examination, dated the 28th of January. 
(Report read.) We can place no confidence what- 
ever on the reports prepared by the Police, which 
were obtained by resorting to all manner of bru- 
tality and fraud. Look, also, at their carelessness. 
Such an important report a3 one bearing upon 
a charge of high treason ought to be made with 
the greatest possible care. The contrary, how- 
ever, is the case, as the police got up the report 
in one or two pages. (Here Mr. Nakashima 
pointed out the contradictions in what is called 
a statement of facts in reports of Hiroshima’s exe 
amination and that of Tamura, as was done by Mr. 
Yamada). Hiroshima, he continued, was examined 
on the 17th of January on which occasion he had 
given an explanation of the words ‘“ bureaucratic 
government” as referring to the Government of 
Japan. But we cannot tell with certainty whether 
this interpretation was really given by him or 
written by the police themselves, since he presented 
the copy of the covenant on the 14th, that is to say, 
three days before his examination on the 17th of 
January in which he proved the inaccuracy of the 
wording in question. There is every likclihood that 
the police willfully prepared the false report. (The 
report of Tamano’s examination, dated February 


17th of May, 1883, at about 6. 15 a.m. in Lat 36 3rd, was then rcad in accordance with the 
degrees 30" S., Long. 19 degrees 34’ W.: that there | request of the Counsel). If my view is correct, this 


is nothing inthestatements made before me to show | is simply fraud. The police inspector told him that 
how the man got overboard, it being dark at thetime—| Kono had confessed that he entered into the 
just before daylight was breaking. Oncomparing the confederation with Tamano to subvert the exist- 
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ing Government of Japan, and that as the evidence 
was already before the Police, it was impossible for 
him to conceal his complicity in the plot. This 
well illustrates the fraud resorted to by the police, 
But, fortunately for. Tamano, he discovered the 
fraud, and stated the fact. The action of the 
police is against the existing law of the land, and 
the evidence adduced by them is therefore value. 
less for the purposes of the prosecution. I will 
define the meaning of the word insurrection. A 
case of high treason is treated differently from 
other offences, as the law does not recognize this 
particular offence as high treason unless the action 
premeditated is actually perpetrated. But in 
deciding as to the cxistence of a secret plot, great 
care is necessary. In matters of ordinary eccur- 
rence, we might as well call it a private consulta- 
tion, where two men or more meet together and 
make an arrangement. But to give the offence the 
name of high treason, we must first find a sufficient 
cause. On considering well what high treason 
really is, we find that it means plotting to over- 
throw the existing Government of a country, 
and taking measures to carry out such a plot 
by evading the law in order to ensure its success. 
Until such measures are taken, it is impossible 
to called the offence high treason. If there is 
an intention only, and no steps have been taken, 
such offenders ought to be punished according 
to the Press Law, as in the case of journalists and 
lecturers who used the words “overthrow the 
Government.” Or, if steps only are taken, while 
there is no intention of carrying the scheme 
out, then the case is on a par with that of 
curio dealers who purchase swords said to be 
for tradal purposes. Monsieur Boissonade, who 
drafted our Penal Code, in his interpretation of its 
passages, speaks of the high crime of treason as a 
resort to physical power and violence to establish 
the form of Government one admires. This 
equally means the harbouring of intention and 
taking steps. The present case contains none of 
the above elements. Even though the words 
“ overthrow the Government” were written in the 
covenant that is no reason why the accused 
should be guilty, since they have taken no active 
steps. They cannot, consequently, be punished. 
They are most certainly not guilty of high treason. 
I would like now to go through the evidence 
before the Court, but will wait until the Prosecutor 
has replied. 
The Court rose at 11.40 a.m. 


Weapnespay, Aucust 8TH. 

The Court opened at 8.20 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano asked the prisoner Tamano to reply to the 
accusation. 

Prisoner—The Prosecution insist that our culpa- 
bility has been fully proved by the covenant, the 
prospectus of the proposed newspaper, and corre: 
spondence. We hold that we have already proved 
that we are not guilty. We have nothing to say 
further. 

Mr. Oi—I am Counsel for Tamano. The Pro- 
secution base the charge on the covenant, the 
prospectus, and correspondence. The argument 
of its Counsel is vague; and in spite of repeated 
requests, we could receive no explanation. The 
law does not take cognizance except in cases of 
premeditated action. If human intention were 
punishable, no person would be free from penal 
conviction at some time or other. The prosecution 
holds the opinion that, though the accused did 
not actually procure supplies of arms and muni- 
tions of war, yet they had the intention of over- 
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throwing the Government. I desire to call the 
attention of the Court to one point, namely, that 
Asiatics, generally, have comc to look on the 
word “overthrowing” as conveying the idea of 
some pernicious design. They use it of persons 
desirous of wresting violently anything from an 
opponent. In a wider sense the term can be 
employed as referring to any ministerial change; 
and thus the accused made use of it. We have 
proved substantially that they had no intention of 
resorting to violence. However strange this may 
appear, there is nothing at all extraordinary in it. 
The covenant in question is in no respect in viola- 
tion of the law; and the conduct of the accused in 
their every day life bears ample testimony to the 
fact. Did they even entertain an “intention,” there 
must be some evidence in the numerous letters that 
passed between them. They were prompted to the 
draft of the covenant by extreme love for the cause 
of liberalism. The freedom of the people depends 
upon the administration ; and the accused merely 
combined to achieve an improvement in the exist- 
ing system. In what respect, then, are they guilty 
of high treason? Correctly speaking, high treason 
consists in a rupture, on the part of those commit- 
ting it,.with the Government—a rupture caused by 
the Government working in opposition to the 
popular voice. Here the contrary is the case: the 
Government has met the desire of the people, and 
promised to establish a National Assembly in the 
23rd year of Meiji. Hence there was no possible 
motive for the accused to have drawn up an obli- 
gation to overthrow the Government or to have 
troubled the peace of the realm. Politically or 
otherwise there is no necessity to overthrow the 
Government. The evidence of the prosecution is 
without value ; there is no ground whatever for the 
punishment of the prisoners. 

Kono, Prisoner No. 4, next addressed the Bench. 
He dwelt upon the misconduct of the Fukushima 
police, and the tyrannical behavior of Governor 
Mishima, to whose actions he ascribed all the 
troubles that had occurred. 

Mr. Hoshi said that he would divide his argu- 
ment into six heads :—(1) What is the definition 
under the Penal Code of the word “ insurrection?” 
(2) Is the covenant sufficient to substantiate the 
charge preferred against the prisoners ? (3) What 
was the character of the accused prior to the draft- 
ing of the covenant? (4) What was the real 
object of that contract? (5) Under what cir- 
cumstances was it composed? (6) How did 
the accused behave subsequently to its heing 
drawn up? As regards the first and second 
headings, he asked that the reports of Aizawa’s 
examination on the 28th of January, Hiroshima’s 
on the 23rd, and Tamano’s on the 25th, be read. 
(Readaccordingly). Hecontinued—“Insurrection” 
Means rising in arms against the Government, im- 
plying what the French call guerre civile; and our 
own Penal Code is based upon the French. In 
English it is called civil war: in English law it is 
“levying war” against the Sovereign. In fact it 
Meansraising an army against constituted authority, 
and comprises procuring arms, money, and pro- 
visions to attack the Government. Talking of and 
writing about “ overthrow” mean nothing, unless 
arms, money, and munitions have been provided, or 
dteps have been taken to procure them. The law 
soes not punish any secret device as long as it does 
not disturb the national tranquillity. What evidence 
's there to prove that the accused ever plotted to 
False an insurrection? The covenant only. But 
does that prove the accusation? Certainly not. 
The only value of the evidence is that it shows 


nothing. The evidence is but the shadow of an 
ubject which has no existence, and so is void. 
Notwithstanding this the instrument can hardly be 
called a lawful one. On the contrary, it is what in 
English law would be called an “ illicit agreement” 
which is punishable ; but in Japan no provision is 
made for any such offence; and, according to the 
maxim that the law cannot punish an offence for 
which it has not provided, the accused are not 
guilty. Such is the inevitable conclusion to be 
arrived at from the evidence adduced against 
the prisoners. How much the more could | 
establish this if I were to argue on the demon- 
strated fact that the original covenant was amended 
and the objectionable words were. struck out. As 
regards the second point, the proceedings of 
the Police were illegal and in open violation of 
the Penal Code. Confessions were extorted by 
treachery and threats. Ican demolish the whole 
charge brought by the Prosecution. Counsel on 
the other side argue that some words in the 
covenant prove the intention of the accused to raise 
an insurrection. What do those words prove? 
Nothing incriminatory of the accused. Even did 
the words “overthrow the Government” occur in 
the document, their interpretation is simply that 
the signatories had decided to eradicate bureau- 
cracy by the furce of public opinion. 
The Court rose at 11 a.m. 


Sarurpay, Avuousr 11TH. 


The Court opened at 8 a.m. when Judge Tamano 
asked the prisoner Aizawa to reply to the accu- 
sation. 

Prisoner —The Prosccution bases its opinion of 
our culpability on mere presumption. This is 
against the law, therefore it cannot punish us. 
We have noting to say further. 

Mr. Kitata (Counsel for Aizawa)—The argu- 
ment of the Prosecution is based upon the 
indictment, the principal evidence being the cove- 
nant. Article 1 of the covenant is the whole origin 
of the trouble, or ing more closely to the 
point, the four words “overthrow the existing 
Government” are the sole cause. This passage 
admits of two interpretations, to wit :—({1) the im- 
provement of the administration by peaceful 
means; and (2) the alteration of the existing 
system of Government by violent measures. Re- 
course to the latter plan would involve the nation 
in calamity, while the adoption of the former would 
be productive of benefit to the whole community. 
That this was the object the prisoners had in view 
when they penned the characters in question may 
be easily gleaned from their declaration that they 
combined to effect an amendment in the admini- 
stration by the operation of public opinion. They 
are not guilty in any respect whatever. Even be 
the words understood in the sense in which their 
use is imputed, there is still no evidence to in- 
criminate the accused. As my learned colleagues 
have already explained, “insurrection” means 
rising in arms against the Government. To rise 
in arms one must make preparations—procure 
arms, munitions, money. Had the accused really 
intended to organize an insurrection they would 
have prepared for the event, or at least have taken 
measures to procure what was required for the 
purpose. They simply did nothing of the kind. 
Our argument is supported by the interpretation 
of the term “ insurrection” given by Mr. Tamura 
—one of the Commisioners who drafted the Penal 
Code. Mr. Boissonade, in his commentary on the 
Criminal Code, speaks of an attempt to overthrow 
the Government as hateful; but adds that the law 
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does not punish intention but only the fact. This 
is in consonance with our Japanese proverb, “ I 
hate the crime ; I dv not hate theman.” I desire 
to add something more, but I wish to hear first 
what the Prosecution has to say. 

Prisoner No. 6, Sawata—No doubt the Prosc- 
cution proposes to demolish our defence, but it is 
impossible to do so. We have stated the real facts 
of the case. Suppose that a man armed with a 
sword at the time a certain murder is committed. 
Is that sufficient to convict him of the crime? 
Surely not. Some investigation has to be made as 
to the circumstances. We cannot be content with 
an unfair judgment. 

Mr. Uycki—I am Counsel for Sawata. I request 
the Court to read the report of Tamano’s examina- 
tion heldin February thisyear. (Readaccordingly.) 
The Prosecution has procceded against all the pri- 
soncrs en masse. But, as Sawata was arrestcd in 
the capital, he was not examined in Fukushima; 
and consequently no version of the covenant has 
been furnished by him. Differences of wording 
occur in the rendcrings of the document furnished 
by the other prisoners. In proceeding against 
Sawata the Prosecution should have indicted him 
separately. As it has not done so, I must imply that 
it holds him guiltless ; and in that case I request the 
Court to set him at liberty as promptly as possible. 
Concerning the gencral aspect of the case, I have 
only to say that the confessio1s were extorted by 
threats and deceit, and as such are valueless. 
The covenant requires no explanation, since we 
have amply demonstrated that the accused framed 
it with a view to the foundation of a liberal 
constitution. The report just read will show whe- 
ther I am correct or not. 

Mr. Yamada—I had to break off my argument 
very abruptly. I wish to address the Court again, 
but can wait until Counsel for the Prosecution 
have spoken. 

The Judge—You may speak after the reply of 
Counsel for the Prosecution. 

Mr. Watanabe (one of the Counscl for the 
Prosecution) —I have already referred tothe princi- 
pal features of the case. Accused and their Counsel 
contend that the argument of the Prosecution is 
vague, and that the charge is founded on mcre 
assumption. To prove the real facts we must hold 
to the covenant. In the first place, then, the words 
“bureaucratic Government” clearly refer to the 
present Government of Japan. Secondly, the term 
“overthrow,” implies that preparations shall be 
made for an insurrection. Thirdly, no importance 
can be attached to the assertion of the accused 
that the covenant was cancelled. The defence 
insists that the expression the “bureaucratic 
Government” refers to all such Governments in 
the world; and that, as a National Assembly 
is to be established in 1890, that of Japan 
must be excluded from the category. Yct facts 
cannot be gainsaid. Now, two of the accused, 
Hanaka and Hiroshima, positively admitted that 
the phrase in question was meant to apply to the 
Government of Japan. The Ictter from Tamano 
to the Mumei Kan contained a passage to the effect 
that the Government of Japan is bent upon op- 
Pression, as is proved by every edict it promulgates, 
etc. The accused unanimously admitted that 
they held the same opinion. All this clearly shows 
that they were conspiring to overturn the Govern- 
ment of Japan. How could they possibly have 
| plotted to destroy “all the bureaucratic Governments 

in the world?” The word (tempuku) means to 
“upset” to “overthrow.” Some effect of force is 
required to tum anything upside down. How 
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much the more is this the case when a Govern- 
ment is the object to be turned upside down? 
The result cannot be achieved without the exertion 
of some physical energy. Hence we deem that the 
object of the accused was insurrection. The de- 
fence, however, pretends that the meaning intended 
to be conveyed was that an improvement was to be 
wrought in the administration by the mere pressure 
of public opinion. This is a subterfuge invented 
for the occasion. The two witnesses, Kamada 
and Sawaki, have deposed that they read the words 
“overthrow the Government” in the copy of the 
covenant. It is a task too difficult to believe that 
the phrase was altered to “improve the admini- 
stration.” The third article of the covenant 
provides :—‘“‘ Those who reveal the secrets of our 
society shall incur the penalty of self-despatch.” 
No one inspired with a strong desire to act in 
accordance with the principles of justice could 
have subscribed such a clause. Prisoner No. 4, 
Kono, protests that, having drawn up the covenant 
as a measure for his own protcction, he felt ashamed 
of it subsequently and destroyed it. This state- 
ment is incredible. Kono requested Tamano to 
convene a mecting with a view to the cancellation 
of the agreement; but Tamano did not convene 
any such meeting, nor did he even inform the other 
members of the proposal to annul the covenant. 
Kono next says that he gave information of the 
matter to Aizawa at Mumei Kan, while Aizawa 
states that the conversation took place in the 
District Office. Thus there is a discrepancy of 
three weeks between the dates stated respectively 
as the time when the information was imparted. 
The strangest part of the affair is that no mention 
of the proposal was made to Hirashima in whose 
possession the instrument then was. 

Mr. Watanabe, Counsel for the Prosecution, 
continuing his address to the Bench, said—In re- 
peating the assertion that the Prosecution have 
fully explained everything necessary to meet the 
defence set up by the prisoncrs, I will now add that 
I can easily upset the arguments of their Counsel, 
the gist of which is the validity or otherwise of the 
charge and the interpretation to be placed upon 
the term insurrection. Though I may be liable 
to fall into confusion if I attempt to deal seriatim 
with each individual prisoner’s defence, I intend to 
take that cnurse, and will afterwards deal with 
what their Counsel has put forward on their behalf. 
To begin with Hanaka (No. 1), his defence 
amounted to nothing, as all he said when called 
upon to plead was that he was free from having 
committed any mean action, whilst his Counsel, 
Mr. Yamada, asserts that the confession is value- 
less in his case, inasmuch as it was not a voluntary 
confession, and that the declaration made by the 
prisoner later on was the proper statement to be 
taken, and although some inconvenience might 
arise were the Court to accept this advice, it must 
be remembered that the Bench has a large discre- 
tion, and no doubt knows well how to use it. Ha- 
naka’s Counsel urges that the report of that pri- 
soner’s examination at Fukushima and Waka- 
matsu can have no weight whatever in this Court, 
inasmuch as the Police at those places are not em- 
powered to take evidence in a case of so grave a na- 
ture as that of high treason. This argument is at 
least premature. Supposing the Police were at 
first unaware of the nature of the case, and took 
the evidence in the ordinary course, afterwards, on 
discovering the gravity of the charge, handing 
the prisoners over to the Commissary? Sup- 
posing, I say, such a case, what then is to be done 
with the procecdings of the Police? Bur to go 


jsecret intrigue (inbo). T 


farther. Even though the Police had conducted 
the examination of the prisoners and were well 
aware at the time of the nature of the charge 
against the accused, the evidence adduced cannot 
be thrown away as valueless because it happens to 
be through the Police that the facts are brought to 
light, and ultimately brought before this Court. 
The copy of the covenant written by Hanaka bears 
the date 14th January, whilst the report of his 
examination is dated the 17th January. At first 
sight this difference of date appears strange, 
but not so when it is remembered that this 
prisoner was under examination for several 
days in succession, and the value of the evidence 
is firmly established when it is remembered that 
Hanaka acknowledged it and signed it with his 
thumb. In these reports I notice that the accused 
invariably replied in the affirmative when ques- 
tioned by the Court, but how is it, I ask, that the 
prisoners generally, and Hanaka in particular, failed 
to request that the reports should be corrected when 
they were offered that opportunity? They did not 
take it, and from this fact I argue that the reports 
of the examinations as produced in this Court must 
be taken to be substantially correct. Mr. Yamada 
also holds that, as the confessions of the prisoners 
were extorted from them by threats, they posscss 
no value inlaw. Of course it 1s intolerable for 
judges to use threats to extort aconfession. But 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that threats were 
used in this case, that is altogether besidc the ques- 
tion. There is the evidence, which can neither be 
disputed nor demolished. Coming toprisoner No. 2, 
Hiroshima, his defence is scarcely worth a remark. 
His Counsel, Mr. Nakashima, takes a line similar 
to that adopted by Mr. Yamada as to the worthless- 
ness of the confessions on account of these being 
involuntary, but this is inconsistent, as the prisoner 
referred to gave in this Court his own version of 
his coanection with the crime with which he is 
charged. I need refer no further to the Counsel’s 
argument when he endcavoured to give his 
interpretation of the term insurrection, as the 
same in Hiroshima’s caie was urged on behalf of 
the others. My remarks apply equally to the rest 
of the prisoners, Tamano, Kono, Aizawa, and 
Sawata, and it is unnecessary to go over the same 
ground again, or to attempt to rebut the defence 
set up by their Counsel, Messrs. Hoshi and Oi, as 
it amounts absolutely to no defence at all, or is 
simply a repetition of the arguments advanced by 
the Counsel for Hanaka and Hiroshima. 
The Court rose at 12 o’clock. 


Mownpay, AuGust 13T8, 1883. 


The Court opened at 8.20 a.m. when Mr. Wa- 
tanabe, Counsel for the Prosecution, continued his 
specch as follows :—I will now proceed to explaia 
what “insurrection” amounts to. Beginning with 
Hanaka (No. 1), we find that his definition, like 
that of his counsel, Mr. Yamada, requires no re- 


futation at all. Hiroshima (No. 2) holds that it 
means rising in arms against the Government, and 
intriguing secretly and making preparations to 
that end. He further insists that, if the accused 
had done this, there must have been some actual 
evidence of the facts. This is a mistake. A secret 
intrigue is a plot in which confederates unite sur- 
reptitiously in order to avoid the discovery of their 
objects. To show that such a plot existed in this 
case we have only, again, to appeal to the coven- 
ant entered into by the accused, and the letters 
they addressed to Mumci Kan. -Insurrection com- 
prises two elements. (1) aration (yobi), (2) 
former, as Hiro- 
shima said, is manifested in outward action; and 
the latter is intellectual. To this point I will re- 
turn anon. As regards Mr. Nakashima’s plead- 
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ing, I find his interpretation of * interruption and 
overthrow” very quaint. Thus, he will “ overthrow" 

eaceably—by public opinion, towit. Of course he 
1s quite wrong. According to the Criminal Code 
“insurrection” admits cf a wide definition, and 
includes ‘overthrowing ” (tempuku-suru) or at- 
tempting to overthrow, sce Article 121, wherein, 
under the head “‘ of Crimes and Delicts against the 
Domestic Safety of the State,” it is provided that 
all individuals guilty of having taken part in a civil 
war, insurrection, or armed sedition, aving for its 
object to overthrow the Government of the country, 
&c., &c. As for the defence of Tamano, No. 3, 1 
find that he proclaims himself a patriot, and there- 
fore unable to take part in any insurrection. 
Overturning a Government and patriotism are 
totally different affairs. It does not follow 
that because a man is a patriot he will not 
attempt to overthrow the rernment of his 
country, since patriotism itself often prompts 
men tosuch an endeavour. Mr. Oi’s argument 
can be divided into four parts. (1) No matter 
how much or how long an insurrection may be 
plotted, the conspirators cannot be prosecuted 
unless they have committed some overt act of in- 
surrection. (2) The overturn of a Government can 
be effected by peaceful means. (3) The present 
prosperous condition of Japan does not warrant any 
one in raising an insurrection. (4) The accused 
had no intention to seize the reins of power. The 
first and second points are similar to those put for- 
ward in Hiroshima’s case, and so are unworthy of 
serious refutation. Mr. Oi contends that Astatics 
have come to consider the word “ overthrow” as 
conveying some pernicious design, while such is not 
thecasewith Europeans. This statement is altogether 
contradicted by facts. ‘The term embodies in the 
West exactly the same destructive principle as it does 
with us. As rds the third point I am perfectly 
in accord with the defence: no necessity exists for 
rising in revolt; but that is not equivalent toa 


positive assurance that the accused did not con- © 


spire to overturn the Government. Kono says that 
the prime object of the confederacy was to replace 
the existing system by representative institutions. 
This may be true; but to overturn a Government 
one must resort to such physical manifestations as 
the law will punish. (Here the orator entered 
into a long disquisition endeavoring to prove the 
incorrectness of Mr. Hushi’s rendering of the 
French term guerre civile.) My argument applies 
to the interpretation attempted to be made of the 
word “overthrow ”’ by the other prisoners and their 
Counsel. Mr. Watanabe concluded by ridiculing 
the argument of the defence that the accusation 
was founded on mere assumption, and said that 
the judgment would be nothing more than an as- 
umption founded on matters of fact. 

Mr. Hoshi—I previously argued to the second 
point of my reply. If the argument of the Pro- 
secution ceases here, I should like to conclude my 
address. 

Judge Tamano—The prosecution does not, I 
believe, conclude its case here. If you desire to 
spcak now, you have the ear of the rt. 

Prisoner Hanaka recapitulated his former state- 
ments, and declared emphatically that his scheme 
of political improvement embraced the whole world, 
and extended through endicss erations. His 
Counsel, Mr. Yamada, addre; 
behalf in much the same term; as those he em- 
ployed on the previous occasion. 


Tvespay, Aucust 14TH, 1883. 

The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when Mr. 
Yamada, Counsel for Hanaka, addressed the 
Bench as follows:—I will show what the word 
tempuku (overthrow) amounts to. At first sight, 
it conveys an impression that menace Is in- 
tended. ‘Therefore the accused changed it to 
“improve the administration,” an expression which 
is certainly not a violation of the law. 
the accused really intended to overturn the Go- 
vernment they must have given some outward 
and visible sign of that intention. ry had 
no arms whatever, a conclusive proof that they had 
no felonious design. Counsel for the prosecution 
has quoted at great length from the French Crit 
nal Code, endeavoring thereby to establish the 
culpability of the accused; but there ts 4 wide 
diterence between the French and the Japanese 
people. The former adore revolutions and are 
always watching for an opportunity to subvert 
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- Government, while the latter are docile and 
their ding. It would be the height of absurdity 
to punish the accused accordingr to the spirit of 
. aw. = 
Cina (by permission of the Court)—I desire 
to explain as regards one point. Tsaidona previous 
occasion that a judgment based on mere presumption 
would seriously damage our interests, a propo-ition | 
that the prosecution took some Pains to endeavour: 
torefute. {did not mean any judgment arrived at 
by a logical process; but one the result of illusion 
and a perversion of facts. Our lives now depend 
upon the words tem-puku, on the meaning whercof 
we may be saved or destroyed. Consult the third 
volume of Mencius, where you will find the follow- 
ing words, Tatko 12 no kaiten wo tem-puku-su; 
which may be translated “ He ‘overturned’ the 
criminal sentence baa upon him by Taiko,” or, 
in other words, did not submit to the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him by Taiko, as that potentate was 
immoral. I have proved that the words fem-puku 
may refer either to Physic or intellectual demon- 
strations. As inten in our covenant it refers to 
the improvement of the administration by the 
pressure of public opinion and not by deeds of 
violence. Asregards the assumption that, because 
1 always replied in the affirmative to the questions 
of the Court, I thereby acknowledged my culpa- 
bility, I must reply that I had no opportunity to 
correct any errors that 1 may have made in my 
statement. That we did not conspire to upset the 
Government is abundantly proved by our behaviour. 
For the prosecution to try to establish that 
the cancellation of the covenant is an invention be- 
cause of some discrepancy in dates, is cruel. From 
the time when we were imprisoned, we were lodged 
in separate cells, and prevented from communi- 
cating with each other. ‘Thus situated, how could 
we concert together to promulgate a falsehood ¢ 
It must be evident to all that our statements are 
true. We can only say of the Somes of the 
prosecution that it is incomprehensible. 

Mr. Nakashima, Counsel for Hiroshima —lI no- 
tice a discrepzncy in the wording of the covenant, | 
as given by the different prisoners. 1 should like 
to know which of the versions the prosecution selects 
as evidence. H 

Prosecutor—The Court will take them all as 
evidence. 

Mr. Nakashima—lI combat the whole argument 
of the prosccution. It obstinately holds to the 
assumption that the words ‘‘ bureaucratic Govern- 
ment” must refer to the Government of Japan, 
which is not the case. The statement to that effect 
in the report of the examination of the accused is 
due to the carelessness of the Police in recording 
the proceedings. All the accused maintained that 


their scheme of political improvement embraccd 
universal society. Tem-puku means turning a 





thing upside down. There are two ways of doing 
this, peacefully and violently. The accused’s 
method was the former. The prosecution, in sup- 
port of the contrary opinion, quotes from the letter, 
written by Tfamano, wherein he says that the 
Government of this country resorts to the extremity 
of Oppression, as every fresh edict shows, &c. 
This is mercly a passing expression of opinion 
upon a political matter. The prosecution cannot 
believe that the prisoners might desire to improve 
the condition of other peoples, and calls the idea 
sheer nonsense! Our party—the Liberals—wishes 
to spread liberalism through the length and breadth 
of ‘ne earth; and the accused united to attain that 
object. They have unanimously declared that by 
tem-puku they mean to convey the same idea as 
that embodied in kafriyo (improve). The two 
witnesses, Kamada and Sasaki, deposed that they 
Sawa paper attached to the original convenant 
containing the alleged cor-ection. It is, therefore, 
impossible for the prosecution to dispute the truth 
of the declarations made by the accused. I must 
repeat that the accused intended to bring about 
political improvements by peaccful means. This 
Is ee within the bounds of possibility. Look 
at Rai Sanyo who contributed toward the downfall 
of the Tokugawa usurpation by publishing books. 
Look at Patrick Henry, who roused the Americans 


“by his eloquence to resist British oppression and 


obtain their independence. These and other 
iNstances show that political improvements can be 
effected by peaceful measures. 
bined to accomplish their work of reformation 
Without having recourse to violence. 


Vhe accused com- 


Go 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
-_ 
(REUTER “SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.’ 


London, August 13th. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON MADAGASCAR. 

Mr. Gladstone, in a speech at the Mansion 
House, stated that fuller advices from Madagas- 
car confirmed the hope that the Tamatave affair 
would be satisfactorily arranged. 

RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCIE NAVAL 
COMMANDER. 

The Commander of the French Naval Force 

in Malagasy waters has resigned on the ground 


of ill-health. 
TROUBLE 1N SPAIN. 


A widespread insurrectionary movement has 
been discovered in Spain. The Spanish Ministry 
is suspended, pending Constitutional guarantees. 

London, August 15th. 
THE CREFOO CONVENTION. 

The Under Sccretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question in the House, said that 
negotiations are now progressing regarding the 
Opium clauses of the Chefoo Convention. 

THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. 

In the House of Commons the Corrupt 
Practices Bill was read a third time and passed. 
INSURRECTION IN SPAIN. - ° 

The Province of Catalonia has been declared 
in a state of siege, and Carlist emissaries are 
active in the North. 

Later. 

It has been officially announced that the 
insurrection in Spain has been suppressed. 

London, August 16th. 
THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

The negotiations regarding opium have pro- 
gressed so far that the British Government has 
intimated its willingness to accept the proposals 
made by the Chinese Government on certain 


conditions. 
THE MADAGASCAR AEIAIR. 


The Under Sccretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
said that negotiations are still proceeding with 
the French Government with reference to the 
detention of Mr. Shaw, an English Missionary 
at Tamatave. 

THE NEW BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

In the House of Commons the Bankruptcy 

Bill was read a third time and passed. 
RIOTS IN EGYPT. 

Riots have occurred in Alexandria on account 
of the natives objecting to the sanitary measures 
which have been taken to prevent the spread of 


cholera. 
Later. 


The rioters in Alexandria have been dispersed 
by the Police. 
Cholera is on the increase in Alexandria. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
——__.—_—— 


Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Union Church: 11 a.m, and 8 p.m. 

Roman Ca‘holic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 

English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11 a.m. 


gle 
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CHESS. 
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By W. B. Masoyx, Nagasaki. 


BLACK. 





= aay 3 7 3 v3 i . y 
Aeied 1 4é Th | ms 

; * "g y bith £7, rey 
Teak Same, Pan Soca 
Cen 5 + ; oe wg 

show ¢ shia? en Ae 
WHITE. 

White to play and mate in 2 moves. 
Solution to Chess Problem of 11th August, 
by E. A. M. M. of India. 

White. 
1 ° to kK. 7- 
2.—_ t. takes Kt. Ch. 
3.-—B. to Q. B. 3 et 

i 


Black. 
1.—Kt. to K. 3. 
2.—K. to K. 4. 


t.—Kt. takes Kt. (at 
) 


. 6. 
2.—@. to K. § Ch. 2.—K. takes Q. 
3-—B. 


to O. 
3-—Q. to B. 3 mate. 


- 3 mate. 
if 2.—K. to B. 5. 


if 1.—B. takes B. 
2.—Q. to K. 3 Ch. 2.—K. to Q. 4. 
3-—Q. to B. § mate. 


Correct solution reccived from “ Tesa.” 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee en 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, hae M.B.Co. Thursday, August 23rd.® 


Bee ssorce 


From America ... perP. M.Co. Friday, August 2yth.t 


® Left Shanghai on August agth. f¢ Ci Rie de cire left 
San Francisco on Augus ¢th. : ld a 





TUE NEXT NAIL LRAVES 


For Kobe ......... perM.B.Co. Monday, August 20th. 
For Hakodate ... per M.B.Co. Monday, August 2oth. 
‘For Shanyhai, 
Kole, and ' perM.B.Co. Saturday, August asth. 
Nagasaki ... 
For America ..... perO.&0.Co. Thursday, August 30th. 





| The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental aad 
Oriental. the Pacitic Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








TIME TABLES. 
—_—— > 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains reave Yorxouana Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,% 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.1 5) 1.30, 
2.45» 4.00, 4-45,° 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00 
p-m. 

The Trains Leave Toxo (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
3.00, 9.15,° 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,° 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 
a a ee 


Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stati-ns. Those wit '?) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 





UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Uveno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
p-m., and KumaGal at 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yeu 2; First-cla-s, yen 1.20; Thicd-class, 
sen 60. The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 
38 miles. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
ee 
For Weee Beoixxtxe Faipay, Avavst ron, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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ram me. % FAm Fare f: 
REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—maximum and minimom thermometers. 

—— a —  — — —Sepresents monepe 5 bebe 

qe eReEE—ameramas sn smncnvaren BETOCRRSE CF 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Dircctionof Wind. +t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 10.2 miles per hour on Tharsday at 
$ p.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 29.931 
inches on Sun lay at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 2).733 inches on 
Thursday at 6 p.m. 

The hi temperature for the week was oo.¢ both on 
Sunday and Tuesday, and the lowest was 71.4 on Friday. The 
maximom and minimum for the corresponding week of last year 
were 4.9 and 63.5 respectively. : 

The amount of rain for the week was 1.c4t inches 
against 1.945 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 














LATEST SHIPPING. 
——_—_ 
FREIGHTS. 

As usual lately, the freight Market has been 
without any features of interest, rates for coastwise 
business have receded lower than have ever been 
known, while nothing whatever offers off coast; ship 


|| Galveston, German bark, 619, Stunkel, 


nd, 
umidity. Hio 





Vechivo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Jones, 


11th August,—Hiogo toth August, Gencral.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha,. 


F. V. Troop, British he 1,291, Farnsworth, 12th 


August,—New York 29th March, 48,351 cases 
Kerosene.—Cornes & Co. . 


| Suminoye Alaru, Japanese steamer, 1,320, Frahm, 


12th August,— Kobe 10th August, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


‘| Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 


Christensen, 12ch August, —Kobe, roth August, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


'| Seirio Afaru, Japanese steamer, 329, G. R. Nirei, 


13th August,—Yokkaichi 12th August, Rice 
and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


5 \|Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 


R.N.R., 14th August,—Hongkong Sth August, 
Mails and Gencral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


14th 
August,—Nagasaki, Coal.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 


Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 


14th gre sienenees 6th, Na ki roth, 
g? , 13th August, General.—P. & O. 
* ‘ 0. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,042, Carrew, 15th 
August,— Kobe 13th August, Machinery, &c.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkait Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 16th August,—Shanghai and s, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Normandy, American ship, 1,156, E. F. Tukey, 
E sth August —New York 24th March, Oil.— 

aster. 


|| Oxfordshire, British steamer, 998, C. V. Jones. 


15th Au 


st, —Hiogo, 13th August, Ballast.— 
e Smith, 


aker & Co. 


‘| Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 610, Matsu- 


moto Matsugoro, 15th August,—VYokkaichi 
= August, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
o. 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 880, Dithlefsen, 


15th Au 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


~ | Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 17th 


August,—Hongkong, 11th August, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


co Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
16th August.—Hakodate vid Oginohama 14th 
August, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Antelope, American ship, 1,259, Peabody, 17th 
August,—New York 4th April, Oil.—C. & J. 
Trading Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japancse steamer, 800, G. Withers, 
17th ~August,—Kobe 15th August.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. : 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, 17th August, 

° Vokkabhe: General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


| Ascalon, British steamer, 1,523, Geo. Dinsdale, 


11th August,—Kobe and Amoy, General.— 
lliies & Co. 
Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 12th August, 
—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & O. 
ese Cos 


masters have many of them decided to “lay up” | Godavery, French steamer, 1,040, Du Temple, 12th 


rather than continus to run at such ruinous figures. 
For New York vid Suez Canal, the steamship | \Vakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F.|M 
Ascalor: sailed on the 11th instant, leaving the | 
Oxfordshire occupying that berth; while for the | 
same port direct, the British barque Annie F. ! 
Marshall is still loading at Kobe. For San Fran- | 


cisco the American ship St. David and the barque 
Mary Winkleman divide the berth, both circulated 
with quick dispatch. 


ARRIVALS. 


Louise, French bark, 300, Lemoine, 11th August, 
—Nagasaki 27th July, Coal.—P. M. S.3. Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 


moo, 11th August,—Yokkaichi, roth August, | Ada, British schooner, 63, 


Goneral.—Mitsu Bishi M. 5.5. Co. 


Digitized by Google 


'Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 





August,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes & Go. 


Christensen, 14th August,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


»—Kobe 13th August, Gencral.— | Sowerby, Kev. W. Imbrie, Messrs. E. C. 


:Shaaghai and ports : 


eee eee 


Bengloe, British steamer, 1,198, Alex. Webst 
August,— Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, ‘Her 
mann & Co. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, » 16 
August, — Yokkaichi, General. Sate Bish 
M.S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 880, P. Dithlef. 
sen, 17th August,—Kobe, Mz.ils and General 
--Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearn 
R.N.R., 18th August —San Francisco, Maile 
and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese stcamer Zaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—2 Japanese in cabin; and 110 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Yechigo Maru, from 
Hiogo : Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, from 
Kobe :—3 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :— Messrs. N. D. Townsden, C. Baynes, and 
4 Japanese in cabin ; and 132 Japainese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 

kaichi :—1 Japanese in cabin; and 68 Japanese 
in steerage. 
Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Dalton Sayle, 2 children, and servant, Mr. C. 
Menzies and servant, Messrs. J. Knox Wight, A. 
Mingard, and J. J. Menticth in cabin. for San 
Francisco: Messrs. H. G. James, M. Beazele, J. 
S. Berrls, and Louis Simon in cabin; and 223 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong: 
Mrs. St. Edwards, Dr. MacMun, Messrs. Sadler, 
MacPherson, “Taylor, Forbes, Bunker, Hare, 
Ravenhill, and Allen in cabin ; and 25 second class; 
and 20 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Geukai Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Dr. and Mrs. Little and 2 children, 
Miss Little, Miss R. W’. Little, Miss Parkes, Miss 
W. V. Sentance, C. D. West, J. M. Collins, vf 
Willett, J. Donald, sunoda, Tashima, Isono, 
Kurakama, Taseki, Wada, Hirone, Umehara, 
M. Shingetsu, Hashimoto, Hurakami, Kobayashi, 
Isekie, Master Tashima, and Mr. Hurakawa in 
cabin; and 5 Europeans, 2 Chinese, and 198 
{a anese in steerage. For San Francisco :—Mrs. 

. Thomas in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson and Mr. F. Craven in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—1 Japanese in cabin; and 85 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7suruga Maru, from 
Kobe :— Messrs. C. Georgsen, P. C. Fullert, E. 
Axelesson (officers of the Sumida Maru), and 
1 Japanese in cabin; and 27 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Afensaleh, trom Hongkong :— 
Messrs. Tagemo, Salabelle in cabin; and Y 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date vid Oginohama:—Sir Harry Parkes, Miss 
Parkes, Messrs. Popp, Schlatter, and F. Lepanesi 
in cabin; and 130 Japanese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Coptic, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. J. Pestonjee and servant, D. Nowrojee 
and servant, and G. Ramsay in cabin; 1 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Godarery, for Hongkong :— 
r.and Mrs. Nomura Kintaro in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, for 
—Commodore Baron Gultz, 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,091, Hubbard, | Rev. M. Greenwood, Messrs. A. W. Danforth, 
14th August, —Hakodate, Mails and General, | J. McBride, Leung ‘Teyeshik, J. R. Haggt, E. 


—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


| Setrio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, 14th Augusi, — 


Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

\ | Sanctal ack a = 
‘oung, 15th August,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. Sf Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Jones, 
15th August,—Hakodaty, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 


Kurile Islands.—H. Cook 





Hardy, 16 August,— | 


Major, C. W. Dimock, I. Gaietsky, Sprent, C. E. 
Bowen, Koc Man Tsing, ltagaki, Ishiwata, Yo- 
shida, Nishiuchi, Araki, shiraki, Hayashi, Kamino, 


; fanabe, and Ogawa in cabin. 


a 





MEN-O1-WAR. 


| Essex, American gun-vessel, 619, Captain A. H. 


McCormack, 11th August,—Honotulu 8th July. 

Richmond, American flagship, 14 guns, 300 ee 
2,700, Captain J. S. Skerrett, U.S.N., gth July, 
—Nagasaki 5th July. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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MALE. AL. ‘ery good, ’ : oo ne ee 
Pe ere very 800d, the parcels on ofler being mixed andl = YMPORTANT NOTICE. 
IMPORTS. Filatures.—A fairly current business has been ————- 


There has been less doing in Yarns during the 
ales reported amounting su to some 550 


week, $ spe : pia 
bales. Prices for Shirtings are fairly maintained, 


ugh there have becn but few transactions, but 
ee 4 more enquiry a!l round. Moussclines have 
advanced, and there scems a beiter feeling as 
regards Velvets. Woollens generally are quite 
neglected, and there is but a small current business 
doing in Metals. : 
COTTON YARNS. 
PER PILUL. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- = - $25.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- = == 2y.25 to 30.50 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - => 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 2S to 32, Common to Medium - = 31.25 tv 32.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- = = 32-75 to 35.25 
Nos. 38 to 42 - - = 35.00 to 37.25 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER PIECE. 
Grey Shictings—StIb, 38} to sginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—ob, 2p to 45 inches - 1.37] to 2.40 
T. Croth—7ib, 24 yards, 32 inches - © 1.42} to 1.52} 
Indigo Shirting—1> yards, 44 inches + 1.55 to 1.673 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER vano. 


. 


inches - > ° 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24D, 24 yards, 300 PER rite. 
i - © 3.95 to 1.35 


inches - - og = 
BR, 24 yards, 
Turkey Reds—2} to 24] hase ~ 1.35 to 1.65 


inches - A - 
Turkey Reds—3, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.S2} 
Velvets— Black, 35 22 inches ° §.90 to 6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.70 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 ee i 43inches - + 1.7§ to 2.07} 


WOOLLENS. 

jn Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Fisured Orleans, oat yards, 3rinches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches - - 0.18 to0.28 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 34 yards, , 

giinches - *-  - 7 | 0.15 to 0.153 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

gtinches - - 0.18} tu 0.26 


Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yasds, 


tinches + - 0.30 to 
Clothe— Pil $4@ S6inches - = 0.30 oo 
Clothe—Presidents, 54@ sGinches - 0.40 to 0.90 
Cloths—Union, 54 & a - 0.30 to0.5§ 
Blankets—Scariet Green, 6 to 5B, 

per - - - 2 © 0.3§ to 0.40 

IRON. 
$ PER 206 
inch- + - + + §$2.50 ‘ 
ae ‘seing Evens ° bad = - 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square up tofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - = 32-3 20> = = 2.25 «to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 0 - C=* - 2.85 to 3.10 
KEROSENE. 


A barter sale of 5,000 cases is reported, other- 
wise no business has been done in Oil during the 
ast week. Deliveries have been 21,400 cases. 
The F. V. Troop, Normandy, and Antelope have 
arrived with 135,350 cases, making our present stock 


some 740,000 cares sold and unsold Oil. Quota- 
tions must be taken as quite nominal. 
PER Cane. 
Devoe - © e e . - - ~- $2.65 


Comet - “s + +2 2+ 2 © = 1,60 
Stella ye se 8 8 Fe 5D 
SUGAR. 

Although there is little or no business being done 
in any kinds, holders would no doubt make a 
concession to buyers if the latter could be found. 
Brown Formosas have been offered during the 
week at as low a figure $4.35 without a transfer 
being effected. 


7 PSR PICUL. 
White, No. Te * ° . . ° $8.00 to 8.25 
White,No.2- = + + «+ «© 7.§0 to 8.00 
White,No.3- = + © + «© 6.75 to7.00 
White,No.g- + + + + © 6.00 to6.50 
White,No.g-  - = - «+ «© §.00 to 5.20 
Brown Formosa = = sss 4.35 004-47 





EXPORTS. 


SILK. 

Trade in Silk has been active during the week, 
especially in kinds suitable for America. Settle- 
ments for the week 700 piculs of all descriptions, 
and prices generally are well maintained. Export 
to date is 3,045 against 3,081 last year, and the 
Kashgar leaving this afternoon should take some. 

anks.—Some Shimonita and Shinshu have 
appeared ; a few transactions have been entered 
‘nto, but the quality of the Shinshu at present is not 


Go 





done in these, and Re-recls of good quality are in 

! demand. ° 
Aakedas, have been taken to some extent for 

j the United States markets, for Europe but little i: 

doing. 

Hamatsuki, sorts have been eagerly taken at 

pane Presumably to supply an imagined 

j deficiency in coarse silks from China. 

Hanks—No. 11 - oe 


0. Uh - + $5:0 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - : - Gis to ae 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)- - - + Soote 510 

} Hanks—No.2f- = - - + «+ 4Xoto go 
Hanks—No.3 - - + + + + 460to470 
Hanks—No. 33 - - e - - - 440 to 450 
Filatures—Extra. - +2 © - + 630to Ghs 
Filatures—No. t, 10/13 deniers =  - = =: G40 to 650 
“Hatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers = - = 630 to fjo 
Vilatures—No. 1), 14/17 deniers. - + 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - + 600to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14‘1S deniers- - + Gooto610 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - + 610 to 620 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14:17 deniers-  - == Goo to Gio 
Re-reels—No. 2, t4/1S deniers - - + §5S0to 5yo 
Kakedas—Extra. + + +. - = 025 t0635 
Kakedas—No. 1. - ee 2 - 600 to 610 
Kakedas—No. 2, + + + + «© S50to570 
Kakedas—No. 3 = 2 + © © §20 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No.1,2- - + + «+ 4foto 470 
Hamatsuki—No.3,4-  - - - = 440to 450 


TEA. 

There has been only a moderate business done 
since our last weckly issue, Settlements reaching 
about 2,940 piculs ; of these the greater portion is 
presumably intended for the Pacific Coast Trade, 
aid consists principally of grades below Fine. 
Arrivals have been on a larger scale, and the unsold 
stock is somewhat augmented. The market at the 
close is quiet, and quotations remain much as last 
given. The following are the shipments of Tea to 
the United States and Canada since last report. 
Per steamship Enphrates, sailed on the 3rd August, 
35,640 Ibs. ‘Tea, viz:—6,595 Ibs. for New York and 
29,045 Ibs. for Canada. ‘The steamship Ascalon, 
sailed on the 11th August, 1,119,763 Ibs. Tea, 
Viz :—1,010,264 'bs. for New York and 109,499 Ibs. 
for Canada. ‘The only steamer on the berth for 
New York vid ports is the is Carel rate of freight 
50 shillings per ton of go cubic feet. The overland 
rate for the next three steamers has been reduced 
to 2 cents per Ib. gross for the Eastern States and 
Canada, and $Q per ton of 40 cubic {cet for San 
Francisco. The sailing vesscls Saint David and 
Mary Winkleman are loading for San francisco, 
the former with despatch about the 28.h instant, 
and the latter on the 7th proximo, both at $6.00 
U.S, Gold per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

QUOTATIONS. 





Common to Good Common - = = : ~~ - $13 under 
Medium - + + © © = «© 14to 16 
Good Medium - - + + «+ © 17t020 
Fine - - - : = 2© © © B8to2% 
Finest - 2+ © © 2 2 = . 
Choce - - + © = © 3} Nominal 
Choicest - - + © © © = 
EXCHANGE. 


A moderate business has been done during the 
week in Private Paper. The demand for Bavk 
Bills has been small, and rates closed steady for 
the mail at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - = - 3/73 
Stecling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - =~ 3/3% 
Sterliny—Private 4 months’ sight- + = - aR | 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3,8 

On Parns—Bank sight - - © ‘© «4.61 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.72 

On Hongkong—Bank sight - . 1-16 of/o dis. 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - - } 0,0 dis. 


On Shanghai—Bank sight - + - 72 
On Shanghai—Private ro days’ sight - = - 73 
On Nev York——Bank Bills on demand - SS 
On New York—Private 30 days’ a ht- + sot 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand ~ 8S 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - Sy} 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fuctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, August 13th .......cescsseeeeeeseceeseeees 122 
Tuesday, August 14th .......ceceeeeeeeeseeeeeee ees 120} 
Wednesday, August 15tN oo. .ceecceeeeneeeeeeees 121 
Thursday, August 16th ....ccccccecssesenseseneees 1208 


Friday, August 17th........0.08 jnsbegueseaatnweess . 119 
Saturday, August 18th vcccccccssssscccesssceeeee 120 
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jlously in healing ulcerations, 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sec if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making I-cmonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIWES 


a 


HOLLOWAY’'S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the usc of these 
Pills. | 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of thcir value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad .legs, bad breasts, 


and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 


) curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and Subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 


became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May tst, 1883, 
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| ROOT'S PATENT NOT 7 
E. P. & W. BALDWIN, TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, LC Le 


Tix Prate axp SHeet Ikon MANUFACTURERS. | 16. Economical, and Ecsy of Transport in RINTING of every description, at Prices 
Mountainous Countries. which will bear favourable comparison 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
‘ a with any in the East, can now be executed at 


near Dudicy; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, ee ee STOKERS, appli- 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | cable Ps all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | the Office of the Japan Afail. 
Street, F.C. economical and smoke consuming. CARDS. 








For the excellence of our Manufactures, we . : CIRCULARS. 
have received following AW ARDS :— The Patent ‘Steam Boller Company ) BILL HEADS. 


PRICES CURRENT, 
AUCTION CATALOGUES. 





| 
| 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. : 


South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. May rst, 1883. 








Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® : 
Sewn Exhibition, hey First-class Diploma. F O. R S A L Es CHEQUE BOOKS. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. ORS ALE, Volumes No. 2 ands of the ORDER B OOKS, 
© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. “ China Review,” boun d in Half Calf, and &e., remy 6: 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorr & Co.,| in good condition. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Zapan Afail Office. OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
May 1st, 1883. Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 


— a ee 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


TRADE MARK ON 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


| 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. oo 


May 1st, 1883. 





Reilings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 













































Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, § Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, . 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, _ P ERFU MERY;, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. pn tag op te yt vary best ee 
obtained Mens Prise | Medals, inciading Loséon, - 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. } OwLY GOLD catia eee 
H TWO SUVEd MEDALS Amo “FIRST GROER OF F MERIT" 
vinta eae ATKIN ON'S CHOICE “PERFUMES FOR 3 
INTERN EXHIBITION. 8 ICE PER | 
ANIORAL BARITARY THE HANDKERCHIEF. ! 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on iiaciccac j = mponay, fekayClnb Han age | 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. ; alpaca paicnple en bueye oe ; 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Tronfounders. | y ‘ ATKINSON’S 2 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. ; GOLD MEDAL EAU DEC OLOGNE 
> strongly recommenied, being more lasting and ‘ 
t the German kinds. L 
| ATKINSON’S ©. 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


seme “ys for so many years, con'inues to be made as hereto FF 
fore. t fe surongly Pertemes, and will be found very dareble : 
use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
@ new and indispensible Tollet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerebiel. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 

Bh and other brig ‘ities and gepeial artieres of Pe: ru, oak of 
fH obisained of all dealers a the 
manafac urers 








: ‘PHILADELPHIA. } 
<Q CABRTION 


cae KNIFE POL ISH) ee ep ee 


tab ee 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


; 
aes We EEE GLEAMING AND POLISHING. Ct CUTLERY.) | sisce Tube #9RE ot abrascutaee 








PS G?; ‘Us mi 6 harass F  CAUTION.—Mesars. J. & E. ATKINSON mavufsctare 
fy their arucies of one and the beet qeulity only. Parchasers ere 

] eautioned to avoid counterfeits by ohsorving that rach artiche . 

is lahelied with the firm's Trady Mark, a “ While Rose” on @ $ 

“ Golden Lyre.” 

3 ESTABLISHED 1799. 


tm + Se ee ot - 
~~ - = 


bn PREVENT: PRICHIONIN.CLEANINGRINJURYTO THE AED 
: "WEL DAKEY-& SONS: ManuimcruRERS OF Einent Enncky CoorGiass PAPERS nS) » 





Barta Roe? oe 
‘ > 





Printed and Puolisned for the PROPRIETOR, at 72; Main Street, 
Settlement, James Evtacotr Beate, of No. 106, Bluff, 
Vahons,uateest, August 18, 1553. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE PouRRA!”’ 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ne notice will be taken of anonymous 


correspondence. 
Whatever is for imeertion in the “ JAPAN 
Wexx.v Mart,” mest be authentmented by the same 
mnacdotsrabieed eg for publication, but dr 
guarantee faith is particularly 
all letters on addressed to lua MAMAGER, 
and Choqous bs meee cera eure: and that literary 





Yoxomama: Sarunpat, AvousT 25Ta, 1883. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


Wz referred, in a recent issue, to the different 
methods adopted by different Foreign Repre- 
sentatives in publishing the Regulations for 
Medical Inspection promulgated by the Japanese 
Government. The method of the United States 
Consulate had the merit of simplicity. It ran 
thus :-— 

TO AMERICAN RESIDENTS AND SHIPMASTERS. 


| AM iaformed officially by the Kaxnet of Kanagawa, that 
Swatow, China, having been declared by the Central 
ard ef Heakh, a Port infected with Cholera, all vease 
arriving (com that Port will be subject to the Reyulations 
for Medical luspection promu i vo. 
" T. B. Vas Rurex 
General 


by Imperial Decree No 
(Signed) ’ 
Cons : 

It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to point 
out that the application of this notice to Ameri- 
can vessels is disputable. The Consul-General 
merely conveys to his nationals an intimation 
that the Japanese authorities have adopted cer- 
tain precautions, and notified him of the fact. 
He does not say that ships of the United States 
Will be required to observe those Regulations : ' 
Bull less does he declare that they will be subject 


Go 


cation seems to meet all the requirements of the 
case, and would, doubtless, be quite sufficient 
bat for the somewhat peculiar condition of 
foreign relations with Japan in these respects. 
It would appear, however, that something more 
explicit was deemed necessary by the U. S. 
Minister, who has issued the following notifica- 
tion over his own name :— 

Yo ALL CITIZENS of the UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA in JAPAN, and to all COMMANDERS and 
MASTERS of VESSELS bearine the a fag of the UNITED 
STATES in JAPANESE WATERS. 
que UNDERSIGNED, in accordance with the request of 

HIS IMPERIAL Paes MAJESTY’S MINI- 
STER rur FOREIGN AFFAIRS notifies 
CITIZENS of the UNITED STATES ia JAPAN and the 
COMMANDERS and MASTERS of AL and 
MERCHANT VESSELS of the UNITED STATES 
arriving from SWATOW, Cina, at the Ports of NA 
SAKI, KOBE, or YOKOHAMA, Jarax, that the port of 
Swatow, Chias, has been deciared to be with 
CHOLERA, that all Vessels arriving at exther of said Ports 
in Jaran from Swatow will be subject to MEDICAL 
He PECTION, and that the Regs ene a gers 

: t m is 
Japanene Mersey Conte ment by NotiScation No. 31, 
the asd ot Tunes fifteenth year of Meiji (1882), will : 
forced several ports, respect to 
Seasals arrivin theren ae Swirow, ind that the Com- 
MANDERS Masters of all Untrep States Navat or 
Mencuantr Vessecs arriving at either of said ports in 
In onal 2 SWATOW wil be, ea sone ts 
natice to ra 
PROVISIONS of the afercansd REGULATIONS for the 
Medical ! ion of Vessels arriving ; 
infected with 

Given under my hand, at the Uxitep States LgcarTiox, 
Tokei, Japan, this 21st day of August, 1833. 

JNO. A. BINGHAM, 
Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister 
ipotentiary of the United 

States of Amenca ia Japaa. 

From the fact that this amended form is issued 
directly by the U.S. Legation, one is disposed 
to infer that the Consul-General took exception 
to the proposed change of terms. Bat this is 
scarcely probable. The authority to determine 
what methods shall be pursued in matters of this 
nature is unquestionably vested in the United 
States Minister, and if a departure from ordinary 
rautine has been judged necessary in the pre- 
sent case, it is probably because the expediency 


of reissuing the same notice in different terms 


is| over the same signature see:ned problematical. 


Mr. Bingham’s notification is much more ex- 
plicit than that of the Cunsul-General, though, 
we observe, it is equally silent as to the penalties 
to which masters of ships render themselves 
liable by refusing to comply with the Regula- 
tions. It says only that they “‘ will be required 
to conform in all respects to the provisions of 
the Regulations.” Like the German notification, 


propose to discuss; but we shall be giad for the 
sake of England's popularity when she can see 
her way to be less singular. 


Prosasty the Editors of Japanese papers are 
not grieved that the reports of the trial, long 
drawn out, of the Fukushima suspects, occupies 
their columns to the exclusion of other subjects. 
Indeed, as is usual at this season of the year, 
with the Japanese as with ourselves, there are 
few local subjects of discussion; and the 
directors of vernacular journalism may be 


the pardoned if they regard the arraignment of 


half a dozen enthusiasts among their com- 


GA_| Patriots, a public State trial, free access 


to the Court, and perfect liberty to report 
all proceedings, as a godsend. It provides 
them with subject matter of large extent and of 
considerable interest to their public, at the same 
time as it exempts them from the necessity of 
providing something else, and the consequent 
risk that they may be tempted into some 
of those scandals, libels, and diatribes against 


the! people in authority which are so frequent 
localities|a source of loss of profit and liberty to 


those responsible for their utterance. As for the 
trial itself, it appears to be conducted with 
singular candor and propriety. It has now 
reached a stage in which Counsel for prosecution 
and defence are engaged in a sort of conversa- 
tional debate in a style that is a little surprising 
to those accustomed to English methods of pro- 
cedure. Another feature that must also strike 
frequenters of British Cou-ts or students of British 
law reports, is the laticude of speech allowed— 
the invitations even to explain—to the accused. 
This lenience, however, is creditable to the 
Court, and appears to be in no way abused by 
those to whom it is extended. It is doubtless a 
part of the system inaugurated by the new Code 
of Criminal Procedure that prisoners, while en- 
juying the benefit of professional assistance, are 
at the same timc permitted to act as their own 
Counsel, The result is a littk confusing and, 
uader easily conceivable circumstances, might 
become fatally obstructive. But in the present 
case, Owing to the patient carefulness of the 
Judge and the decorous attitude of the prisoners 
themselves, no serious inconvenience has been 
experienced. The line adopted by the defence 


however, it requires obedience to the Japanese | is not very ingenious. An attempt is made to 
Regulations themselves, not to a foreign Regu-!show that the covenant by which the prisoners 
lation founded upon them. This is the radical] bound themselves to “‘overthrow the bureau- 
difference between the British method and those | cratic government” was cancelled before their 
to any penalties in the event of non-observance. | pursued by other countries. Which represents] arrest, and that the “ bureaucratic govern- 
Yet, from a practical point of view, his notifi- the correct rendering of the treaty, we do not ment” referred to therein is not the Government 


gle 
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of Japan. Some discussion has also taken|any authority whatsoever. Shortly afterwards | have drifted into a groove of indifference or 


place about the exact signification of the word 
ten-puku, which is generally translated “ over- 
throw.” It is contended that this term is not less 
applicable to a legitimate, than to an illegitimate, 
programme of reform. Whatever these pleas 
may be worth, they are urged with considcrable 
ability and persistence, and the result is awaited 
with interest by the foreign, as well as the 
Japanese, community. 





A GEXTLEMAN writing over the signature of 
*‘ Jigai-hoken” (exterritoriality) | complains, 
through the columns of the local press, that 
having missed the last train when on a trip to 
Tokiyo, and being “compelled tu accept the 
hospitality of a Japanese merchant,” he was 
disturbed in the early morning by a visit from 
the police, who came to enquire why his host had 
given lodging to a foreigner without informing 
the authorities. “ Jigai-hoken ” justly remon- 
strated against being disturbed, but was told that 
the enquiry was not addressed to him but to the 
master of the house, and the latter was ultimately 
fined 1.95 yen ‘‘ for receiving a foreigner in his 
house without first obtaining permission from 
the police.” The occurrence seems to have 
given much annoyance to “ Jigai-hoken,” and 
it must be confessed that, from his stand- 
point he had good reason for the criticisms he 
subsequently published and for the contrast 
be drew between the liberal treatment Japanese 
receive abroad and the illiberal treatment they 
sometimes meet out to foreigners in Japan. 
In the abstract there is not a word to be 
said in favour of the restrictions upon trade 
and travel to which strangers are subjected in) 
this country. The incident which “‘ Jigai-hoken | 
describes illustrates a most unhappy state of 
affairs. We do not, indeed, set much store 
by the fact that residence, or even lodging, 
outside the limits of the Foreign Settlement is 
forbidden in Tokiyo. That is easily ex- 
plained. “‘Jigaichoken” may not know that 
eight or nine years ago foreigners were virtually 
able to live where they pleased in the capital. 
To put up for three or four nights at any tea- 
house or inn outside Tsukiji was an affair of 
common occurrence. Of course this was irre- 
gular. Strictly speaking the Foreign Settlement 
was the only place foreigners had any right to 
pass the night, but the Japanese Government 
saw no reason to prevent what was in itself 


however, foreigners themselves objected. A 
Tsukiji resident refused to pay his land-rent on 
the ground that the Japanese had broken faith 
with him by allowing others to live outside the 
limits existing when that rent was originally 
fixed. The case made a good deal of nvise 
at the time, and had the effect of forcibly 
directing official attention to a state of 
affairs which, so far as the Japanese were con- 
cerned, presented no objectionable features. 
The immediate effect was a practical revival 
of restrictions which had become almost a dead 


this mischief was supplemented by another of a| 


hopelessness. M.Challemel-Lacour appears to 


still more serious description. An attempt was be the only person actively concerned. His 


made to compel the Japanese Government to 
extend to ali foreigners the privilege of travel 
and residence in the interior. By an almost 
incredible twisting of the “favoured nation 
clause,” the authorities were actually accused of 
violating the treaties because they allowed their 
foreign employés greater liberty than other 
Westerns! That such a pretext should have 
been gravely advanced seems grotesque ; that 
it should have becn entertained by the Japanese 
was even more absurd. Yet it was entertained, 
in a measure, for under the influence of their 
momentary alarm the Government consented to 
certain modifications of the passport regula- 
tions. But they drew in their homs in another 
direction. Even their employes were thence- 
forth obliged to apply for passports when they 
desired to go beyond treaty limits. It is to this 
short-sighted and unjust system of converting 
every spontaneous act of Japanese liberality into 
an Official precedent or a ground of complaint 
that foreigners owe nearly all the inconvenient 
restrictions to which they are subjected to-day 
in Japan. Nothing can be gained by shutting 
our eyes to the situation. For good or for evil, 
Japan has obviously made up her mind that she 
will not agree to any alterations of the treatics in 
a sense favorable to our interests until we are 
prepared to meet her with similar concessions. 
Abuse will not help us. Invective will not help 
us. Daily exhibitions of unreasoning rancour 
will not help us. The Japanese who are in a 
position to detect the difference between such 
unseemly exhibitions and our real mood are 
necessarily in the minority. What the bulk of 
the nation see is that we call upon them to do 
everything for us while at the same time refusing 
to do anything for them. Let it be granted that 
their own interests suffer most by their illiberality. 
To us that fact seems beyond question. But it 
is idle to talk of seemingly remote interests 
when sentiment is in question. That a Japanese 
gentleman residing in the capital should not be 
able to treat his foreign friend to the hospitality 
of a lodging for one nisht without the per- 
mission of the police, is a state of affairs that 
Japan may well be ashamed of. But the shame 
is not hers alone. Even if no direct evidence to 
the contrary were forthcoming, it would be 


Ee to assume that her illiberality is of her 
perfectly harmless. Strange as it may seem,/Own choosing. The whole fault is seldoin on 


one side, and Japan's conduct has shown, over 
and over again, that she is ready to sweep away 
every barrier which separates her from the 
Occident, provided only she is not called upon 
to make a permancnt sacrifice of the rights that 
constitut: national independence. 
that the sacrifice will be permanent if she 
surrenders everything unconditionally. 
justified in this belief, and should we oursclves 
act differently in her place ? 





Tue Tonquin trouble hangs fire. Li Hung- 





She believes 


Is she 


demonstrations in the Senate represent the 
sum and substance of French operations for the 
moment. But they are barren demonstrations. 
It is plain, as we conjectured some time ago, 
that the French cabinet is nt unanimous, and we 
shall not be surprised to learn, at any moment, 
that M. Challemel-Lacour has carried his vapor- 
ings and iniliscretions into private life. His last 
reported statement in the Senate is both ill- 
advised and equivocal, “ Although there jis 
not open war yet,” the telegraph makes him 
say, ‘‘all the acts and language of Tu-Duc, and 
likewise of China and her Ambassadors, have 
been such that we must consider ourselves at war 
with Annam.” On what conceivable grounds 
can war between France and Annam be attri- 
buted to the acts of China and her ambassadors? 
Hitherto the world’s idea upon the subject has 
been that whatever part China takes in the trouble 
is designed to prevent, rather than to promote, 
war. Indeed the French Minister himself, else- 
where, in the very speech from which we have 
quoted, says he does not believe that the Ta-duc 
has asked assistance from China, and seems 
desirous of confining the Middle Kingdom's 
responsibility to the acts of ‘a band of Chi- 
nese.” We said three months ago, and we do 
not hesitate, to repeat to-day, that France's fo- 
reign interests are not in the hands of men who 
command much confidence. Everybody seems 
to be a little ‘exalted ;” from the Minister at 
Paris to his lieutenant in Shanghai. A corre- 
spondent of L’//alie, writing from Paris, under 
date 25th June, speaks of a rumour that M. 
Challemel-Lacour is not likely to hold the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs much longer, inasmuch 
as Lord Granville has let M. Jules Ferry know, 
through Lord Lyens, that the diplomatic relations 
between France and England can scarcely re- 
main upon a satisfactory footing if their conduct 
continues in M. Challeme}-Lacour's hands. In 
support of this rumour it is mentioned that M. 
Tissot has received leave of absence for an inde- 
finite period ; that his First Secretary, the Count 
Lepelletier d'Aulnay is to be accredited to the 
Courtof St. James's as Chargé d’Affaires, and that 
Lord Lyons, also, contemplates a temporary 
absence from Paris. Perhaps the best chance 
of a peaceable solution from the difficulties 
which French aggression has excited at this 
end of the world would be a change of 
Ministry in Paris. The Admiral who carried 
matters with such a high hand in Madagascar 
has resigned, and we are disposed to think that 
others might follow his example with advantage. 
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NOTES. 











We had occasion, a few days ago, to speak of 
an extraordinary ebullition of Chinese conceit, 
| which the publishers of Harper found reason 
for circulating in their influential magazine. 
The authrship is attribute:],—correctly enough, 


letter, and which, had no such confrefemps| chang has returned to his old post in Chili and, no doubt,—tu a native of the Celestial Empire, 
occurred, would soon have ceased to exercise so far as China is concerned, things seem to named Wong Chin Foo, respecting whose pre- 
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tensions to credit as an eulogist of his native} this state of affairs” with the heart-rending 
land we shall presently have a word to say.) Spectacles witnessed in Christian lands, vhere 
In their search for novelty and variety, the| thieves, when caught, are punished asoften as not, 
conductors of a popular periodical often accept land a peddler has been known to suffer “ arrest 


strange material, and they are not expected to 
assume responsibility for the vagaries of their 
contributors; but it would seem that some 
rational limit ought o b: fixed, if only to protect 
innocent readers from being led utterly astray 
by the eccentric or the wilfully mischievous. 
The essay of Wong Chin Foo may be a mere 
fantastic outburst of Oriental enthusiasm, ora 
werk of premeditated deception; but, either 
way, it is the most unblushing compendium of 
sheer mendacity ever crowded by human in- 
genuity into less than five octavo pages. Its 
character, as a whole, can be estimated from a 
few of its imaginative gems, which we pick out 
at random ;—premising that the writer's pur- 
pose is evidently to demonstrate the political 
and social superiority of China over every other 
nation now existing, or that ever has existed. 
The laws, he tells us, are ideal in their wisdom 
and majesty, and their administration is the 
perfection of purity. The method by which 
officials are appointed to “ positions of distinc- 
tion and trust,” is ‘“‘the very acme of human 
endeavoar in this respect.” After the instal- 
ment of the candidates, as “‘thepation’s honoured 
sons,” they set themselves to work with an integ- 
rity which never varies, and which is accounted 
for partly by their love for the people, and partly by 
“‘ good strong common sense among the masses.” 
Another reason why “unimpeachable impar- 
tiality” prevails, and the powers of the magi- 
strates are never abused, is found in the con- 
fidence of the community that, in the event of 
injustice, they can “‘ secure immediate redress 
from those higher in power.” This makes them 
“independent of their immediate superiors,” 
and “insures an outspoken manifestation of 
their opinions,” if any instance of official mis- 
ccnduct comes before their eyes. In fact, the 
proper application of the laws is in the hands 
of the populace, rather than in those of the 
dignitaries of State. We are informed, for 
example, that while there is a statute prohibiting 
larceny, and ‘a punishment provided for that 
offence, no Chinaman who should “have stolen 
a loaf of bread by reason of being forced so to 
do by the pangs of hunger,” even if “ detected 
in the very act by the watchful guardian of the 
public peace,” could possibly suffer the “ addi- 
tional wrong” of undergoing the penalty. Mr. 
Wong gives no hint as to the previous “ wrong,” 
—that to which the wrong of punishment would 
be “additional.” He simply says,—‘t Think 
you that, although tried and convicted of the 
crime, additional wrong would be heaped upon 
him by the Carrying out of the sentence?” He 
himself thinks that am ng ‘the nation’s honoured 
sons,” as he calls the magistrates, there might 
be some so indiscrect as ‘to order the punish- 
ment inflicted,” but in that case,” the lookers on 
would rise en masse” and add mobbery on a 
multitudinous scale to the robbery previously 
perpetrated, under the instigation of appetite, by a 
single citizen. We are called upon to “ compare 


for peddling without a license.” Such a “cruel 
travesty upon justice” as this latter proceeding, 
would in China be “immediately avenged.” 
The laws in that empire are framed ‘to enable 
the needy to help themselves.” Froin what has 
been stated above, it might be supposed-that our 
author would have us understand that the needy 
may “help themselves” to anything they can 
lay their fingers on, secure jn the happy con- 
sciousness that, if called to account, no “ ad- 
ditional wrong would be heaped upon them ; ” 
but that is not precisely his meaning. With 
the codperation of the laws,,the needy may 
“help themselves ;” the deserving poor may 
‘*earn their living by every means not conflicting 
with the rights of their ncighbour;” and all 
“controversies may be adjudicated free of cost 
to the parties concemed,” without “ rendering 
Profitable the office of judge.” These being the 
facts, itis pointed out that the plain duty of 
Western nations is to remodel their constitutions 
in imitation of that Asiatic empire which, “by 
the results here indicated, demonstrates mathe- 
matically her scientific attainments in political 
economy and Government wisdom.” “In no 
other nation are political honors based upon 


scientific attainments in all branches of study as 


théy are in China.” Consequently, there is 
nothing left for us all to do but to turn Chinese, 
in principle if not by formal process of naturali- 
zation. There is no true system but that of the 
Middle Kingdom,—“a system which has stood 
the test for more than two thousand years ;” and 
by which, alone, ‘‘can we ever hope for apure and 
upright administration.” ‘‘ The sooner. Western 
nations adopt it, the sooner will the millennial 
day dawn upon our beclouded. vision! ” 
@ 
: ee 

This is not burlesque, as a hasty reader might 
imagine it to be, but‘a formal and elaborate plea 
for universal recognition of China’s mc ral, intel- 
lectual, and political superiority to the’ nations 
that are made up of the rest of mankind. And 
now let us inquire for a moment into the antece- 
dents of the Oriental sage to whom the liberal 
editors of Hurper have accorded the unusual 
privilege of turning history and truth upside 
down in their columns. The name of Wong 
Chin-Foo ought not to be unfamiliar to those 
whose memory extends back half a dozen years. 
In 1877 he first came forward in New York as a 
shining light of philosophy, and for a consider- 
able time scintillated through the cities of the 
United States, shedding illumination, by the 
way, upon innumerable dark questions of 
morality and religion. Wong Chin-Foo was only 
a portion of his name,—the nucleus, one might 
say; for twenty-one additional syllables fol- 
lowed, like the tail of a comet, obedient and 
ornamental, if not capable of utilization. The 
burden of his discourse was to prove the lofty 
ascendancy of Buddhism over all forms of faith; 
nut forgetting that sucial supremacy of his 
native country, which we again find him pro- 
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claiming in 1883. It is, indeed, quite within 
probability that his communication to the July 
Harper may be one of his early addresses, or a 
fragment thereof. From descriptions published 
when he was passing through the period of 
platform notoriety, he seems to have been a 
rather commonplace, but not wholly ineffective 
instrament of some enterprising speculator. He 
wore a dress which, the newspapers announced, 
was ‘in. strict conformity with the customs of 
his country, and exhibited that taste and richness 
that mark the Chinese upper classes.” Inasmuch 
as all of us have not enjoyed the opportunity 
of learning how members of the Chinese upper 
classes clothe themselves, it may not be amiss 
to recall that his costume consisted of “a 
coat and waistcoat of black velvet embroidered 
with silk, a silk gown reaching to the ancles, 
shoes of velvet elegantly worked in coloured silk, 
a black skull cap for his head, a gold chain for 
his neck, and a diamond clasp for his scarf.” 
Thus arrayed, he appeared night after night, and, 
afterintroducing himself by the whole of hisname, 
‘“‘with a musical cadence to his voice, both 
marked, and pleasing,” plunged into an ani- 
mated narrative of his adventurous life and ex- 
citing experiences. He was twenty-six years of 
age. In 1869 he went to Harvard University, 
Massachusetts, after graduating at which in- 
stitution he returned to China, was immediately 
taken into favour by the Emperor, rose to the 
station of chief translator, and was “ admitted 
tomembership in the Imperial household.” But 
his ways were not long ways of pleasantness. 
The dynasty of China suddenly changed,— 
so he said; and “upon the succession of the 
Tartars he became involved in a conspiracy, 
and was obliged to seek safety in flight.” His 
daring exploits and marvellous escapes were 
recounted in detail, and the conditions under 
which he was awaiting ‘a change in the Chi- 
nese Government” were felicitously explained. 
This closed the second section of his entertain- 
ment, which we take to have been divided into 
three parts ;—first, the announcement of his 
complete name, in twenty-four syllables; next, 
the recital of his personal history, and finally, his 
examination into the relative merits of Chinese 
and Western principles, resulting in a triumph- 
ant vindication of the former over all rival 
theories or systems. The exuberant fancies 
which embellish his arguments in Harper were 
not wanting in these earlier productions. Anglo- 
Saxon convictions respecting tne habits, beliefs, 
present aspects, and future expectations of his 
countrymen, received such staggering blows as 
could be delivered only by one who was deter- 
mined to let no trammels of veracity impede his 
resolute purpose. ‘‘ Cruelty to man or beast,” 
he averred, rarely stained the reputation of his 
race. “* Children were almost worshipped in their 
youthful innocence.” “Anger was the growth 
of foreign contact,” and no Chinaman had been 
heard to swear, “unless in the English language, 
after he had become demoralized.” That cats 
or dogs were eaten by the poor he “had never 
heard until told in America.” “The Chinese 
cannot get divorces casily,” and so they “ do not 
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“ But public interest must be considered be- 
fore anything else. I will not allow myself to 
take for field of battle the outskirts of the town 
of Hanoi, for fear of duing damage to the 
fortunes of its inhabitants. ; 

‘For this reason 1 warn you that, if you are 
strong enough, you have only to bring your 
French troops to Phu-Hoai for me to take their 
measure. 

“If you are frightened: if you have not 
courage enough to come along: all right. Cut 
off the heads of your Consul, your Commander- 
in-chief, your Colonel, and your Captains, and 
send them to me at my house. 

“Next, give up the fortresses, go back to 
Europe, and then f will have sufficient pity not 
to massacre you all. 

“If you are too long in coming to me, or if 
you fail to come at all, I will bring down my 
forces, and will kill you to the last man. 

““ Consequently, reflect ! 

“The 4th day of the 4th month of the 36th 
year of Tuduc. (L.S.) Lan Van Phuc.” 


The Frenchman who forwarded this Homeric 
document to Europe says :—‘‘ We will take care 
not to answer this lunatic challenge. A sortie 
now would be a folly.” 


marry recklessly, like people in Christian states.” 
Above all, they are a pitiful race, and are 
charitably inclined to see all men lifted to their 
own happy level ; wherefore, while “very grateful 
to foreigners for sending them missionaries, they 
desire to send some in retum, so that all the 
world may learn the value of the true ptinciple 
of religion,—that is, Buddhism.” That is 
the kind of man that Mr. Wong Chin Fuo 
is, Or was seven years ago. He may have re- 
newed himself physically, in the interval, in 
accordance with a well understood scientific 
theory, but he appears to be mentally, in 1883, 
much the same as he was before. That so 
impudent a humbug should have been tolerated, 
even as an abnormal show, outside the ranks of 
Barnum’s monstrosities, is rather to be regretted, 
but hardly to be wondered at, considering the 
public’s omnivorous greed for any form of im- 
posture ; but that, after once fulfilling his réle 
of mountebank, and sinking out of sight, he 
should come to the surface again, and go 
through the same old pranks and capers under 
the patronage of a highly respectable magazine, 
affords a somewhat melancholy proof of the 
eagerness with which civilized humanity sub- 
mits itself to be imposed upon by the very 
clumsiest of tricksters. The Wongs of this 
world may always reckon upon popular credulity 


Tue climate of the Channel Islands so much 
resembles that of Japan that the speculative 
person—the word being used in the abstract 
sense—wonders why the soil and gardeners of 


enough to carry them comfortably through the 


course of their worthless lives. 


Tar Echo du Fapon of the 2oth instant pub- 


lishes what i may well call ‘“‘ A Curious Doca- 
It runs as follows :—Translations of 
a placard by Lun Vinh Phuc, chief of the Black 
Flags, sent to Mr. Chenieux, Consul of France 
at Hanoi, by the Tong Doc, Chief of the Anna- 
mite .police, who found it affixed to the South- 


ment.” 


east gate of the citadel on the 10th of May :— 
1883. 


_“The sturdy warrior Lun issues the fol- 


lowing manifesto to the French :— 


“You are nothing but brigands, without the 
pale of the law. Other nations take no account 
of . 


you. 
** Wherever you go, you say that you go to 


teach the true religion. That is a lie, intended 


to draw towards you the respect of the natives. 
-You lie, again, when you say that you come for 


trade. You come to steal our land. 

“You have the heart of a vile animal, and 
your conduct is that of a savage beast. 

‘Ever since you have arrived in the kingdom 
of Annam you have done nothing but take fort- 
resses and assassinate our mandarins. 

“Your crimes are as numerous as the hairs 
on your heads. 

“You take ion of our Custom Houses, 
and lay your hand on all our products. This 
delinquency is death-worthy. 

“You are the cause of the misery of the 
people ; and through you the country is on the 

edge of ruin. 

« All the populace is enraged, and heaven is 
crying ‘ Vengeance !' 

« This day I (the Tao) have received orders 
to make war upon you. I have led my troops 
to Phu-Hoai-Duc. My flags and spears darken 
the sky. My guns and swords are as numerous 
as are the trees in a forest. I have made all 
these arrangements to come and kill you and 
blow up your infernal concession (repaire). 





these islands should not produce between them 
Jargonelle pears instead of the woody and fibrous 
abominations which are dignified by the name 
of “pears” in this region. With improved 
methods of culture and careful grafting, the fruit 
of Japan may doubtless be brought to the per- 
fection of that which Pomona prides herself on 
in Jersey, Devonshire, and Normandy orchards. 
Already her tubers, even of foreign origin, can 
defy the competition of the world. This year’s 
early potato crop has been plethoric; and the 
consequent cheapness of the vegetable is extra- 
ordinary. On the average it costs about half a 
cent or less than a farthing per pound. Now, 
Jersey sent to London last year over forty thou- 
sand tons of early potatoes. The earliet market 
realised about 30/. a ton to the rearers, or at the 
rate of about six and a half cents per pound. 





Prosasty during last week the local heat was 
sufficient to satisfy the most cold-blooded in- 
dividual, were he even a jelly-fish. But the 
recent heat of Yokohama and its environs has 
been outdone by that of Berlin, where Fahrenheit 
has been registering 100 degrees in the shade. 


Lorp Deas, a well-known Scotch judge, was 
trying a man for sheepstealing recently, when 
the Public Prosecutor made the remark that 
it was so difficult to trace stolen sheep in 
Aberdeenshire that it would require almost a 
special Providence to assist the police. ‘ Well,’ 
remarked his lordship, ‘if it requires a special 
Providence to get any trace of stolen sheep in 
Aberdeenshire, I should not like to have many 
sheep in it.” 


Tue discussion that has taken place regerding 
overhead telegraph wires in London has not 
come a moment too soon. In the numerous 
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l:alf-rotten and disused wires hung up in the air 
there is certain death or mutilation for those 
who happen to be passing under when they 
break. If the Metropolitan Board of Works 
cannot order these wires to be placed under. 
ground, they can at least find out and re- 
gister the names of trose to whom they belong, 
in order that the Owners may be made liable for 
any damage done by them to individuals. 





In the summary of the Ceylon Observer, written 
immediately on the arrival of the last Australian 
mail, we read that the news that the Home 
Government had refused to sanction the an- 
nexation of Eastern New Guinea created quite a 
sensation throughout the Australian Colonies. 
Even remote Western Australia was roused to 
send in a protest through Governor Napier 
Broome, and strong representations are to be 
made by Victoria and Queensland, which are 
chiefly interested, supported, however, by New 
South Wales and New Zealand, and, we believe, 
also by the South Australian and Tasmanian 
Governments. It was shrewdly suspected thet 
the refusal to annex New Guinea arose out of 
the simultaneous pressure with reference to the 
New Hebrides, Solomon and other Pacific groups 
of islands, and, if 80, it will probably be found 
that Sir Arthur Gordon's well-known opposition 
toannexation has carried weight with the Ministry. 
Be that as it may, the Australian colonies 
have clearly gone too far to recede. The 
Programme now will be the annexation of 
all islands between Fiji and New Guinea, 
the possession of which by any other European 
Power would undoubtedly form a menace to 
the Australian Governments. Already, it seems, 
the French are trying to form a settlement in 
the New Hebrides, and so far the mail brings 
the answer to one argument urged by Mr. 
Gladstone. However, it has since come out 
that the Home Government would withdraw its 
objection if the Colonies only agreed to federate 
with reference to the expense and control of the 
annexed islands, at the same time agreeing to 
use a common tariff and to adopt common 
measures for defence. Out of evil. good may 
come, if through the delay over the New Guinea 
annexation, the grand cause of Federation gets 
pushed on. The Melbourne press with its usual 
enterprise had started special expeditions to 
explore and report on New Guinea—that of the 
Argus being headed by Capt. Armit, F.LS., a 
well-known Queensland explorer and_ clever 
writer; while the Age had secured youog Mr. 
Morrison, whose travels among the South Sea 
Islands and walk across the Australian continent 
have brought him into notice. The Age refers 
to the expedition as follows :— 


The unknown interior. for climatic reasons depend. 
ent on the altitude, is believed to be the most suitable 
alice for an English settlement. The natives of the 
interior are also thought to be more civilized thin 
those dwelling on ‘the coists. On these and many 
other points of like interest we may sho:tly expect to 
receive valuable information from Mr. Morrison. A 
walk of 300 miles across the island from east to west, 
unless there are unforeseen difficulties in the way, 
ought not to be a very formidable matter to aman who 
has tramped from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Mel- 
vourre. Tobe the first white man to penetrate into 
the silent wilderness, and see the teeming soil wasting 
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. +1 magnificent but useless vegetation ; to scale 
te snieek pu of the Owen-Stanlzy range, and to 
be the first to view the glorious prospect ot emerald 
valleys, of running waters, and of wood-crowned heights 
which that eminence must afford, to ee nothing of 
the delight of being able to disclose the idden secret 
of this “ dark continent,” will be a unique expericnce 
worth having lived for. The joy should be akin to 


that of A watcher of the skies 
When some new planet swims into his ken. 

The question of the expense of annexation is, 
after all, the rock ahead of the Colonies, for, as 
« ZEgies” of the Aus/ralasian shrewdly argues :— 

Looking on calmly from afar (mentally) one can 
reckon up pretty accurately thit the gush for annexa. 
tion will cool down presently. It is all lovely and 
joyous and serene until the time comes for paying 
the piper. Then those who have been dancing will 
begin to count the cost of the music. A General Aus- 
tralasian Protectorate—a kind of joint-stock kingship 
of the Cannibal Islands—is a rosy proposal, but just 
wait until some one has to adjust the contribution of 
each of the governing powers. Won't there be a 
snatching up of marbles, and a crying out of “I won't 
play any more!” This narrow bap hige eeRe dread of 
paying two-peace more thin one's share—has done 
more no keep the colonies apa t than pee ga else. 
Indeed, the Erst symptom of give-and-take was dis- 
played in the conclusion of the Postal Union Confer- 
ence. But despite that cheering sign, economic 
Parliaments will so wrangle over the contribution 
clauses that the idea a joint government of 
detached islands is very remote and sh . And the 
cost would really be no trifling matter. Protectorate 
implies armed defence, and counting up the cost of 
Australasian il a | works (incomplete), where such 
are concentrated and comparatively easy, it would be 
a wild calculation to estim ate the expense of defending 
a group of scatterd islands. 

On the other hand, New Zealand had already 
announced its readiness to bear a fair share of 
the cost. The latest telegraphic news from 
Australia reports the downfall of the Queens- 
land Ministry on the question of Syndicate 
Railways, while the Opposition leader (Mr. 
Griffiths) is reported to be also opposed to In- 
dian coolie immigration, although sound in 
reference to the annexation question. _ Finally 
railway communication between Melbourne and 
Adelaide is expected to be completed by 1886, 
so that the Exhibition of South Australia in 1886, 
the jubilee year of the culony, may have the full 
benefit of this advantage. Ere long it will be 
possible to travel by rail, from Western Australia 


right round the continent to Queensland. 


Reuter has been needlessly murderous. lately. 
It isa question, even now, whether his attack 
upon the life of the Comte de Chambord was 
successful. It would appear not, as the Orleans 
Princes have “‘ gone to Frohsdorf.” And now 
Cetewayo, who was reported killed on the 1st of 
August, has defeated his rival, Usibepu, and is 
recovering from his wounds. , 


Ovrtelegraphic advices through Reuter’s Agency 
inform us that the Chinese Government has 
ordered two more corvettes at Kiel. They will 
probably be on the Zing Fuen pattern. China 


evidently means to be armed for any contin- 
gency. 





Tur telegraph lines between Yokohama and 
Nagasaki were broken down from seven o'clock 
On Saturday night to ten o'clock on Sunday 
morning, shortly after which we learned that a 
Severe gale, which commenced on Friday night 
(17th), had visited Nagasaki, and that the 
Mitsu Bishi mail steamer had been detained in 


consequence. The gale was also felt in Kobe, 
and there is no doubt that the gusts of wind 
experienced in Yokohama during the early part 
of the week were connected with the atmospheric 
disturbances referred to above, especially as the 
direction of the storm was towards this port. 
The value of the Government weather reports as 
published in these columns daily is forcibly 
illustrated by these circumstances, as on 
Saturday morning the report wound up with 
the announcement that the S.W. Coast from 
Shimonoseki round to Kochi had been “warned.” 
According to our information Shimonoseki 
experienced the worst of the gale. 


WE regret to learn that cholera is on the in- 
crease in Egypt. With singular irrelevance and 
ill-nature, some of the Parisian papers ask whe- 
ther cholera is one of the reforms introduced by 
the English into the land of the Pharaohs? ~ 


Tur Echo du Fapon of Saturday affirms that 
H.E. Mr. Tricou will not return to Japan; and 
that Mr. Sienckiewitz, formerly French Consul 
at Hongkong, and more recently Consul-General 
at Alexandria, a post that he occupied during 
the time of the British expedition t» Egypt, has 
been nominated Minister Plenipotentiary for the 
Republic in Tokiyo. The £cho has been 
informed that this intelligence was known here 
since the 4th instant, and adds :-—‘ The person 
who gives us the information is astonished that 
the French Consul who, as every one knows, 
takes a peculiar interest in the Echo du Fapon, 
did not communicate it to us many days ago.” 


Duane the thunderstorm of the 15th instant, 
says the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, the network of 
telegraph wires at the Central Police Station, in 
Kobiki-cho, Tukiyo, was so violently affected by 
atmospheric electricity that the whole building 
was shaken. Lightning fell in an adjoining 
street, and the whole neighborhood quivered with 
the shock. One of the gas pipes in the Tele- 
graph Oifice was broken, and the gas escaping 
burst into a blaze which was extinguished with 
difficulty by the officials on the spot. 


Tue Daily Press tells us that carrier pigeons 
in China are, as of course elsewhere, frequently 
molested by birds of prey; so, to ward off this 
danger, “a plan which is not wanting in 
originality has been put to the test. To the root 
of the pigeon’s tail a little apparatus, consisting 
of slender bamboo tubes, is attached, being 
fastened firmly to the feathered traveller's body 
by means of threads passing beneath the wings. 
As the bird flies along, the action of the air 
through these tubes, ten in number, produces a 
shrill whistling sound, sufficiently audible to keep 
birds of prey at a respectful distance. The 
pigeon thus protected is in no way inconve- 
nienced by the apparatus, the weight of which 
is hardly perceptible, and at present the plan 
has, it is stated, been found to answer satis- 
factorily. The only drawback to it is that some 
pigeons—nervous ones probably—are quite upset 
by the strange appendage fixed to their tails, and 
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find considerable difficulty in accustoming them- 
selves to the shrill whistling sound. ‘Lheir 
perplexity is very comprehensible ; but perhaps 
in time they will be brought to understand the 
advantages of a system which, on a first applica- 
tion, very naturally puzzles them.” This is all 
true, except as regards the novelty of the 
device. It is old—perhaps as old as the 
Chinese. Wall itself. In the stillness of 
early morning, the visitor to Peking, if he hap- 
pens to be awake, will hear and perhaps be 
startled by a noise, in tone not unlike that pro- 
duced by big Japanese kites, rushing through 
the air, approaching and receding in succession 
in mournful cadence. It is produced by the 
flight of flocks of pigeons, soaring and wheeling 
about, each bird provided with one. of ‘these 
instruments. The effect produced is far from 
unpleasant. It has certainly been the subject 
of a good deal of wonder and guessing to the 
non-Chinese speaking European sojourning in 
the Manchu capital. 


Tue British three-masted schooner Formosa 
experienced heavy squalls all round the compass, 
and strong adverse currents between the Lam- 
mocks and Hongkong. On the 7th instant, 
when in company with an American barque, 
she saw that some accident occurred to the 
forward gear of the latter, as she went away to 
the N.E. with only a topsail set forward. 


Tue anomalous condition of British rule in 
Egypt is accentuated, oddly enough by the 
cholera, for which, as we remarked the other 
day, some of our good-natured French friends 
would make that rule responsible. And it is 
regrettable that English authority has not been 
asserted with sufficient beneficent force to check 
the scourge which now threatens to infect the 
whole of Europe and perhaps the world. “A 
dozen constables,” we are told by Zhe Times 
correspondent at Alexandria, “‘ under intelligent 
officers, might, four months ago, have prevented 
the epidemic which has destroyed two per cent. 
of the Damietta population. Rendered 
secure by the presence of English soldiers and 
the indifference of the people, the members of 
the Government close their eyes, live in a fool's 
paradise, and neglect all ordinary precautions.” 
“This” pertinently remarks the S/. Fames's 
Budgel, ‘‘is the mischief of our ambiguous 
position in Egypt. Left to themselves, the 
Government would be bound to take action, if 
they would avert not only plague but disaffec- 
tion; but as itis they can shelter themselves 
under the thought that the English will see 
them through somehow. This is a very un- 
satisfactory state of things; and it becomes 
increasingly plain that, if we do not intend to 
withdraw from Egypt, we shall have to accept 
the full responsibility of seeing that the country 
is properly governed.” 





Ox Tuesday, in H.B.M. Court for Japan, before 
Russell Robertson Esq., Acting Judge, William 
Patterson was charged for the eighth time with 
being drunk and sleeping in the streets. The 
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prisoner begged His Honour to “give him two 
years,” as the jail was the most comfortable place 
he knew, and he would promise to be good 
when he came out. His Honour passed a 
sentence of six weeks’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, at which verdict the prisoner seemed 
much dissatisfied. 


Wr read in Zhe Times a Paris telegram dated 
the 4th of July in which reference is made to 
the sad death of Commandant Revitre. It is 
added that some Japanese officers have obtained 
permission (from the French Government ?) to 
accompany the French expedition to Tonquin. 


Tae Warstehall remarks that recent news from 
the Transvaal reads something like a Chapter 
from Lothair. There seems to be more gold 
than the diggers know what to do with. Two 
of them, says one report, “ actually throw away 
lamps of quartz which they have not the 
necessary means of crushing, but which have 
been proved to contain 4 oz. of gold to the 
ton.” At the same time, it may be remarked 
that if the diggers have no handy means of 
crushing the stone, it can hardly be expected 
that they are to carry about a ton of quartz 
because of a possibility that it may contain 4 
oz. of gold. Indeed, under the circumstances, 
it is difficult to think what the diggers could 
have done with the quartz unless they did throw 
it away. Bateven in the “rubbish” nuggets 
weighing 20 or 30 oz. are found. If this 
really be so, we should strongly recommend the 
diggers to stick to the “‘ rubbish,” and let the 
tons of quartz take care of themselves. The 
Boers, it is said, object to gold-mining being 
prosecuted on their farms; but we fear that 
sentiment will avail but little when once the 
gold adventurer finds his way to the ore fields. 
The Japanese used to be adverse to gold-mining 
on the plea that it was robbing their successors 
of the riches of the earth. They have, however, 
become converted in this matter, and are now 
content to Jet the future take care of itself. 


Ma. Gronos W. Crarxsz, of the China Inland 
Mission, stationed in Yunnan, gives some in- 
teresting particulars on the introduction of opium 


culture into that district and Kweichow. The. 


poppy was first grown there some time ago in 
small quantities for medicinal purposes. A re- 
cord was discovered by Sir R. Alcock of its cul- 
tivation in Yannan in A.D. 1736; but after 
diligent research Mr. Clarke has established, at 
least to his own satisfaction, that it has only been 
imported and cultivated for smoking during the 
last forty or fifty years. One old man, who ap- 
plied to the writer for an anti-opium medicine, 
said that he had smoked the narcotic for the 
last mentioned period, commencing the practice 
when he was only thirteen years of age. In his 
youth no native opium was smoked. The drug 
used was foreign and, said the aged transgressor, 
‘‘i¢ was brought by Cantonese, and sold in 
small pills as medicine at thirty cash apiece. It 
was a peculiar stuff. Aftcr a short time of taking 
these pills you could not get on without them.” 


The missionary asked a native cf « city near the 
border of Kweichow, who is forty years old, 
this question: ‘‘If you had not previously cul- 
tivated the poppy in Yunnan, whence did the 
people get the seed?” He replied, ‘ My father 
told me that, about 1835 some seed was brought 
from Canton, and a few people began to cul- 
tivate small patches, and when asked what it 
was, they would give a false reply. At that time 
foreign opium was sold for about four ounces 
of silver an ounce, and the native drug for one 
ounce of silver an ounce. In course of time the 
consumption of both opiums increased, and 
their prices decreased because the native opium 
drove the foreign out of the market.” The pre- 
sent price in Yannan-fu is, for foreign opium its 
weight in silver (very little is used), native opium 
about one-tenth of its weight. 
e 
e e 

“The evil habit of opium-smoking has spread 
in the districts mentioned with alarming rapi- 
dity during the last four or five decades. Our 
informant has been told by an old man of Kwei- 
yang-fu, how the Cantonese used to smuggle it 
to that city and sell it. secretly; that about 
1840, those who used it had to secrete them- 
selves; that some found smoking had their 
property confiscated and wore banished; and 
that a certain military mandarin cut off the upper 
lips of some of his soldiers addicted to the vice, 
or branded their cheeks with a hot iron. About 
this time the Viceroy of Yannan killed his own 
son forsmoking opium. During this potentate’s 
time, opium merchants bought opium in the 
west of the province and had it conveyed to the 
city in coffins. Both foreign and native opium 
had to be sold secretly, and those who used it 
were not respected. The foreign drug led the 
way, but now native produce has driven it out 
of the market. And not only so, but millions 
of ounces are annually sold to the Cantonese 
who once brought the foreign drug into these 
provinces. Mr. Clarke believes that it is only a 
matter of time, when the foreign opium will be 
driven out of China by the native drug ; because 
the ruined smokers will demand a cheaper 
article to supply their craving ; and one presumes 
that Indian opium cannot be sold in the interior 
or seaboard provinces at the same price as the 
native drug. 


@ e 

Our writer exclaims :—‘‘ What terrible havoc 
opium has made in these provinces!” Forty 
years ago perhaps one person in ten thousand 
used it; but now probably seven-tenths of the 
men, perhaps one to three-tenths of the women, 
and a good many boys from ten to fourteen years 
of age, smoke it. He once employed eighteen 
coolies from Kwei-yang-fu to Ta-li-fu (thirty- 
seven days’ journey), and seventeen of them 
smoked the narcotic. _It would be safe to 
affirm that nine-tenths of the coolies engaged in 
the provinces of Kwei-chow and Yinnan are 
slaves to the pipe. The result is poverty, weak- 
ness, light loads at high rates, and thus both the 
imports and exports are somewhat retarded. 
Forty years ago opium had to be sold secretly, 
but now it js sold publicly. In front of the 
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Examination Hall in Kwei-yang-fu, daily there 
are at least a score of men who sit selling opium : 
each man has a basket containing several basins 
of opium; itis sold for eight-pence an ounce. 
In the rear of these men one sees the fruits of their 
trade, crowds of lazy, dirty fellows gambling, or 
selling theirclothes, and old-clothes sellers. Mr. 
Clarke has often met men carrying abasin of opium 
about the main street for sale: the basin has 2 
tax paper pasted on it, and a Lit of straw stuck 
in it as asign “forsale.” In Yiannan-fu it is not 
thus sold, but there are many shops wholly devoted 
to the trade; whilst scores partly deal in the 
drug. At times one may see the counters of 
the wholesale shops covered with parcels and 
pans of opium being repacked, and many Can. 
tonese or Hu-nan coolies waiting with their 
baskets to carry it away. Only those who are 
buried among the Chinese a thousand or more 
miles from Hankow, and who inquire into the 
working system of the native opium trade, have 
any idea of the great number of persons en- 
gaged—bankers, merchants, money-exchangers, 
pediars, and a legion of scouts, who, hunt up the 
drug for buyers from Kwang-tuog, Fub-Kien, 
Cheh-Kiang, Hu-nan, and other provinces. 





AccorpinG to the Choya Shimbun, the sailing 
ship Finso-Maru, of the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha, 
is reported to have been lost off Kagoshima on 
the night of the 2rst-instant, while on her way 
back from Karatsa, in Hizen, with a cargo of coal 
consigned to the Naval Department. Quite re- 
cently she had been repaired in the Yokosuka 
Dockyard, and was insured for yen 7,000 in the 
Tokiyo Marine Insurance Company. We regret 
to say that inquiry made at the Union Shipping 
Co.'s office proves that the rumour is substan- 
tially correct. The actual site of the wreck 
was a place called Fukumoto-mura, Yamagawa, 
about twenty-five miles from Kagoshima. One 
man is reported drowned. 


Tue Brussels Nord, whose -relations with the 
Russian chancellerie are reputed to be very 
intimate, has received a letter from St. Petersburg 
which ‘seems to annihilate the theory recently 
enunciated that Russia is likely to act as 
mediatrix between France and China in the 
Tonquin matter. According to this corre- 
spondent, apart from questions of domestic policy 
which compel her to maintain the greatest cat- 
tion, Russia's interest is to remain a mere 
spectator of a quarrel, not one of whose issues 
can be to her advantage, ‘“‘ without expending a 
man ora rouble.” The writer scouts the opinion 
of any war. The Chinese themselves are not 
deceived as to the inevitable result, and are too 
well advised to let matters come to any such 
extremity. Indeed, he expects that China vill 
make concessions whose result will be to en- 
feeble her in the eyes of her.neighbours and her 
own people—a result. which is wholly conform- 
able to Russian interest. The more considerable 
the weakening, as for instance such as would 
ensue from an unsuccessful war with France, 
the greater would be the advantage that would 
accrue to Russia. On the other ‘hand, this 
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writer argues, the action of France in Indo- 
China, which for the moment at least “attracts 
the centre of gravity of the diplomatic action,” 
whatever that may mean, of the British Govern- 
ment in that direction, liberates Russia for some 
time tocome from the worry thatthe jealous policy 
of Great Britain in Central Asia causes her. On 
the other hand, if she were to meddle in the 
affairs of Tonquin, Russia would only ‘‘ expose 
hersclf to luse the modest results from which she 
ought to benefit to pursue others more than pro- 
blematical, and which cannot in any event be 
more advantageous for her.” The Nord corre- 
spondent concludes with the distinct assertion, 
whether inspired or not, that Russia's fixed 
intention is to remain neuter, in all respects, 
between France and China, at the same time 
carefully watching the course of events. 





Tur Galley of Lorne, Captain Pomeroy, which 
arrived here on the 23rd instant from London 
and Hongkong, brought in the three-masted 
schoone r Guam, Captain Marns, bound from 
Takao to this port with a cargo of sugar. The 
Galley of Lorne fell in with the Guam on the 
zoth inst., in lat. 31 N. long. 132 E., and the 
schooner having been dismasted and _ other- 
wise disabled in a hurricane three days previ- 
ously, the steamer took her in tow. The Guam 
had previously been in tow of the bark 
Helena, but the hawser having parted, the 
latter vessel kept-on her course. The Guam, 
left Takao on the rst August, and had 
light winds and calms for the first four 
days ; on the 6th she experienced a heavy S.W. 
gale, and light winds again till the 17th, 
when she met a hurricane from the E.N.E., 
in which she lost foremast, bowsprit, and main 
top-mast, and sustained various damage to hull 
and decks. During the hurricane Captain 
Marns was injured by having his hands and 
feet crushed. 


Tue telegram in another column which reports 
tne decrease of cholera in Egypt is eminently 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it is evidence that the 
sanitary measures introduced by the authurities 
are beginning to bear fruit, and, having com- 
menced, may be expected to continue. The 
message states that the epidemic has almost 
disappeared from Cairo, and is decreasing in 
the Provinces. Damietta, the stronghold of the 
pestilence, is not mentioned, but we shall pro- 
bably learn more in a few days. 





Ovr telegraphic news of the 23rd instant an- 
nounces the election of another Home Rule 
member of Parliament, the ranks of this strong 
element in the House having received another 
accession by the return of Mr. Lynch for Sligo 
by a large majority over his opponent. 





seh pels a@ member of the Colonial 
A cu of Saigon, has extraordinarily liberal 
cas, for a French legislator, of the potential 
ass of the press. He intends to ask the 
eet to opena credit to support the travelling 
Penses of a certain number of representatives 


of newspapers who will have to be present in 
Tonquin during the probably approaching 
operations. For obvious reasons that proposi- 
tion appears too extraordinary to be entertained 
for a moment; yet there is no knowing what ex- 
tent of liberality, or the reverse, a Republican 
Government in a French colony may not achieve. 
Gexerat Bouvet is said to have ordered for 
signal-service in Tonquin a number of helio- 
graphs (appareil de téidgraphie oplique). They, 
together with three small gun-craft, for river 
service, are on their way to Tonquin, if they have 
not already arrived there, from Toulon, on board 
the French transport Saone. 


A Frencu journal, quoted by the Echo du 
Japon, announces, “from an English source,” 
that the Chinese Government on learning that 
the French fleet will bombard Hué in case the 
demands of the Republic are refused, has declared 
that it would consider such an action a casus 
belli and would instantly take reprisals. 





Tux mania for striking, says a San Francisco 
paper, has become epidemic among the Chinese. 
Following the example of the Chinese shoe- 
makers of this city, the laborers who have been 
employed on the California and Oregon Railroad 
have struck and are holding out with considerable 
obstinacy. Many members of the gangs have 
scattered through the mountains, with a view to 
prospecting for mines, while others have gone 
down into the valleys looking for work on the 
ranches, where laborers are now in demand. 
It is less than a year since the Immigration law 
went into effect, and the nightmare of cheap 
Chinese labor will soon be a thing of the past. 





A whirz marble memorial to Commander 
Wyatt Rawson, R.N., has been placed in the 
Royal Garrison Church at Portsmouth. Com- 
mander Rawson—whose last words, ‘‘ Didn't I 
lead them straight, General ?” will be long re- 
membered—served as naval aide-de-camp to 
Lord Wolseley, by whom and the personal staff 
in Egypt the tablet has been erected, and, after 
conducting the army across the desert by the 
light of the stars, fell while with the second divi- 
sion at the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. The tablet 
bears an inscription stating that it is erected “as 
a token of affection and esteem by Lord Wolseley 
and the members of the personal staff.” 





Tue Lancet has made the discovery that there 
is ‘no more powerful apparatus for the convey- 
ance of disease than a book.” It mentions 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and other ills 
to which the juvenile community are especially 
prone as being easy to catch from books. The 
germs of disease may lie for months or even 
years between the leaves of books that are seldom 
handled. The Lancef does not recommend 
that books be excluded from schools nor that 
bound literature should be avoided. Indeed, it 
does not make any recommendations on the 
subject. Perhaps it would be well to sprinkle 
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books frequently with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid or some other disinfectant, but probably 
the most practical remedy against this storing 
up of disease germs would be to keep the books 
well aired. 





Tetxcraus from Wimbledon in San Francisco 
papers to hand by last mail, announce that 
the British team won the great match by 45 
points, the total scores being—British, 1,951 ; 
Americans. 1,906. This means for our Ameri- 
can cousins “defeat, but not disgrace.” Par- 
ticulars in another column describe the great 
cordiality that prevailed, and how Colonel 
Howard, in a little speech for the Americans, 
remarked that the latter ‘“‘ had enough backbone 
left in them to cheer the winners.” 





“ CHICKEN-THIEVES” are just now very indus- 
trious. Several abductions of fowl are reported. 
The fowl-house at No. 38, Bluff, was emptied 
the other night, and not by a fox ; for fourteen 
fowls, and an equal number of ducks and duck- 
lings were carried away. There were no geese 
about, the birds which Sir Boyle Roche, or a 
countryman of his, described as ‘the best 
watch-dogs in the world,” otherwise the inmates 
of the house might have been put on their guard. 





Tue North China Daily News understands 
that the French fleet will not go to Shanghai; 
the large vessels will go to Nagasaki and the 
smaller ones to Chinese ports. The Zriom- 
phante and Tourville have arrived to form part 
of the China squadron, and the Xersaint, now 
temporarily detached to that’ squadron, will 
return soon to the Tonquin fleet under Admiral 
Courbet. 





Mr. Nixon, in England, has shown what can be 
done in the way of tricycle speed by winning 
the 100-mile race in 7 hours and 23 minutes. 
This shows an average spced of fourteen miles 
an hour. 





Tuat there are some good points along with 
many bad ones about the Salvation Army seems 
to be admitted on all hands, and an effort is 
being made to develop the good and get'rid of 
the bad inthe establishment of what is to be called 
the “Church Army.” A large meeting has 
been held in Lord Mount-Temple’s house, in 
Great Stanhope Street, to hear details as to 
the working of the new “ Army,” which, if it be 
carried on in the way and in the spirit then in- 
dicated, may do a deal of good among the 
lower classes, who are difficult to reach by 
ordinary methods of working. 





One reason says the Alfa, for supposing that 
California will be found to possess universal 
advantages for rearing silk worms is that the 
climate is a matter of great importance, and that 
the dry Summer climate is just what is required. 
The silk worm, as a rule, objects to damp, 
moist weather, sudden changes of temperature, 
and clouds charged with electricity ; when these 
occur in the fifth .age, or after the fourth ‘sleep 
or torpor, the mortality becomes very great, the 
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worms are attacked with a flacherie, or wasting 
away, they refuse to eat, and dic. In China the 
hatching of the eggs of the silk worm takes place 
about the 2oth of April, and according to Chinese 


account the rearing should be accomplished, if}. 


the weather is warm, say 69° to 74°, in 23 to 24 
days. A Chinese work on sericulture is quoted | f=?" 
from as follows by a Shanghai exchange: “If 
the meals of mulberry leaves be given frequently 
the worms will advance rapidly to maturity ; and 
if seldom, they will be long in arriving at the 
mature age. If this stage be arrived at in 25 
days it is calculated that each hurdle of worms 
will produce 25 ounces of silk; if in 28 days 
then each hurdle will produce only 20 ounces ; 
but if the. worms are a month or 40 days in 
coming to maturity, then each hurdle will only 
give ten or a dozen ounces ; when the silk worms 
fall into and awake from their torpor at irregular 
intervals the silk will be deficient in quanity. 
After the great (fourth) torpor, silk worms only | demanded 
require 1§ or 16 meals before they arrive at 
maturity.” And these must be very large ones, 
as may be judge from the following remark : 

‘When the worms are aroused from their third 
torpor, put a pound of them in one basket from 
which you will afterward obtain eight pounds’ 
weight of cocoons.” 


Funnige than anything Mark Twain ever wrote 
was the remark of the melancholy clergyman of 
Pennsylvania, who said, as he returned the 
Innocents Abroad to the book-agent :—“ The 
man who could shed tears over the tomb of 
Adam must be an idiot.” Only a shade less 
amusing was the serious criticism which the 
Saturday Review published on the same work 
—a criticism of which Mark himself observes :— 
‘If I had a cast-iron dog that could read this 
English criticism and preserve his austerity, 1 
would drive him off the door-step.”. But neither 
the Pennsylvania parson nor the deluded 
reviewer can give any odds to the London 
and China Express, which, in criticising Mr. 
Holtham’s Eight Years in Fapan, says:— 
“The writing is rather what might be termed of 
the flighty sfyle, though the facts are solid. 
There are numerous terms that may be called 
Americanisms, which the author is fond of using, 
while such words as ‘“galumphing,” p. 68 
would puzzle anyone without the context. Even 
with it, it is hard to know the exact meaning, as 
no dictionary contains many of Mr. Holtham’s 
words.” This is one of the most consummate 
pieces of gentle idiocy we have ever been fortu- 
nate enough to encounter. Conceive this 
solemn critic searching Webster, Richardson, 
Latham, Johnson, and other celebrated lexicons, 
to discover the signification of ‘‘ galumphing,” 
and after patient tuming over of leaves and 
conning of indexes, coming to the reluctant con- 
closes that the ‘‘exact meaning ” of the word is 
“hard to. know,” and that even the context 
scarcely removes the obscurity altogether. 





Axoncsr the telegrams in the American papers 
is the announcement of the death of Sir William 


Fenwick Williams, better known as “ Williams 


of Kars,” which took place on the 26th ult., at 
the advanced age of 83. The following par- 
ticulars of his career are taken from Alen of she 
Time :— 
Williams, Gen. Sir William Fenwick, Bart, k.C.B., born 
in Nova a, Dec. 4, 1800, entered ‘the Royal Artillery 
in 1825, became First Lieut. in 182 , Captain in 1840, was 
employed in Turkey till 1843, and or his military services 
there received the brevet rank of Major. Having been sent 
to rich h to meet the Turkish and Persian plenipoten- 
tiaries, he took part in the conferences preceding the exaty 
concluded there in Ma £8479 _— for these services ob- 
tained the brevet rank kol Lie olonel. In June, 1848, he 
was appointed English Connie for the settlement of 
the Turco-Persian boundary, and was admitted a Companion 
of Order of the Bath in 1352. being nominated 
British Commissioner with the Turkish army in the East, in 
Aug., 1854, he was promoted to the local rank of Colonel, 
anda a few months later to that of Brigadier-General. The 
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Last evening H.E. Sir H. S. Parkes, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., met his friends of the foreign com- 
munity of Yokohama and Tokiyo in the Bluff 
Gardens, by special invitation, to bid them fare- 
well. The pleasant grounds had been brilliantly 
illuminated, and the scene was one of the most 
delightful ever arranged in Yokohama. . Accom- 
panied by the Misses Parkes, Sir Harry arrived 
shortly after nine o'clock, and was conducted toa 
pavilion specially prepared at the lower end of the 
Gardens. There Mr. A. J. Wilkin, Chairman of 
the Committee of Reception, read a valedictory 
address, to which His Excellency replied elo- 
quently and affectionately. The constantly im- 
proving charms of the Kiododans’ music afforded 
an opportunity for some dancing on the velvet 
sward. At eleven o'clock the pleasant party 
broke up. The amar: aliquid is that it was 
valedictory. 


_| Ws are informed that the P.& O. steamship Zam- 


besi left Nagasaki for this port on Thursday, at 
6.30 p.m., and that the Kashgar sailed from 
Nagasaki for Hongkong at 5.30 p.m. on the 
same day. 


We read in Na/ure that there will be an annular 
solar eclipse, visible here on the 31st of October 
next. In May last we had a case where the 
track of a total eclipse of the sun was almost 
wholly an ocean-track, and where it was con- 
sequently necessary to send expeditions to the 
Mid-Pacific to obtain observations. The annular 
eclipse in October next is similarly circum- 
stanced; excepting possibly one or two mere 
rocks in the Pacific, it will not be observable on 
land, elsewhere than on the island of Niphon, 
Japan. If we calculate from the Nautical 
Almanac clements for longitude gh. 20m. 48s. 
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E. and latitude 38° 11° N., we find the annular 
phase commences at 7h. 28m. 2s. a.m., and 
ends at at 7h. 35m. 23s., a duration of 7m. 21s, 
and the sun will be at an altitude of about 12°. 
At Tokiyo the eclipse will not be annular; the 
greatest phase is at 7h. 28m. a.m., magnitude 
0.88 (the sun’s diameter being taken as unity). 





Tue telegraphic line to Europe vid Siberia has 
bcen interrupted since yesterday morning, but 
the line vd Hongkong is in working order. 





Tue fixture of the Autumn Meeting of the 
Nippon Race Club has been made, commencing 


vic, | on Monday, the 5th uf November. 





-|Asout rr o'clock p.m., the 7th inst., a native 
jinrikisha-man was murdered by a foreigner in 
Shanghai. The Mercury says :—The murder 
is supposed, by the traces of blood, to have 
ccoepted | taken place opposite T. W. Soong’s timber yard, 
about 100 yards from the Honan Road Bridge, 
on the pathway up the creek, where the 
deceased was stabbed in the throat just above 
the breast bone. The wound is about an inch 
and a quarter long, taking a downward direction, 


the | severing the wind pipe, and another wound in 
Gibraltar the back, which is supposed to have penetrated 


t | the lung. The poor fellow’s jinrikisha and lantem 
were left opposite the timber yard, and in the 
vehicle were found four cash, and clenched in 
his hand were about five cash. It is supposed 
that deceased carried his fare as far as the timber 
yard, and that he was not satisfied with the amount 
he received, so he followed his fare some yards 
furtheron, where he received the stab in the throat, 
and thathe then ran towards the brige, the murderer 
running after him, giving him the second stab 
in the back just about where he was found. 
The murderer, of whom no trace had been dis- 
covered, was supposed to be a Manilaman. 


A Parisian paper says that many Arabs exiled 
in Corsica on account of the Algerian rising in 
1871 ask to be sent to Tonquin to fight in the 
French ranks, and thas both to give proof of 
their devotion to France and also to obtain 
leave at last to return to their homes. They 
have addressed their request to the Algerian 
deputies, whom they beg to plead their cause 
with the competent Ministers. 


AmonxGst the passengers by the Zokio Mars, 
which arrived here on the 23rd instant, is H.H. 
the Duke of Mecklenburg. 





A coop story is told in some of the papers of 
one of the expedients resorted to by Georgians 
who do not believe in local option, which is 
the law there. One trader bought a lot of 
cocoa-nuts, and, draining off the milk, filled 
them up with whisky. Soon after a clergyman 
came into the store and wanted to buy 2 cocoa- 
nut. The dealer declared them to be unsound ; 


but the minister shook one, and said it was all 
right. The fears of information and prosecution 
were relieved half an hour afterwards, when the 
customer sent for six more cocoa-nuts exactly 
like the first. 
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THE PROPOSED ‘“‘ KANA” 
REFORM. 
cael ° 

E learn from a paragraph in the 
Tokio newspapers that His Im- 

perial Highness ARISUGAWA NO MIYA has 
accepted the presidency of the Kana no 
Tomo, asociety whose object is toencourage 
afreer and more general use of the Japanese 
kana characters than now prevails, in all 
kinds of writing and printing. The ultimate 
aim, indeed, is to insure the abandonment 
of all other characters, and to relieve the 
written language from the various com- 
plexities which frequently render it next to 
incomprehensible by the masses. That any 
argument should be needed in support of 
such a purpose, is an illustration of the 
persistency with which conventional ano- 
malies are sometimes cherished, when no 
shadow of reason can be offered in favour 
of their maintenance. In the dana sylla- 
bary, the Japanese have had for ages a 
pure phonetic system, the simplicity and 
perfection of which may well be envied by 
European philologists. Teachers who be- 
lieve in the facilitation of study and would 
hasten the inevitable reforms of which 
orthography stands in need, all the world 
over, would rejoice everywhere at the 
prospect of so convenient a method for 
Western languages as the dana supplies 
for the Japanese. But here, where it has 
always existed, and needs only to be ap- 
plied, it is looked upon with contempt, and 
pronounced fit for the ignorant alone. In 
other words, a result which inventors are 
endeavoring to produce by every effort of 
skill and ingenuity, and which they have 
failed to satisfactorily accomplish in West- 
ern countries, is ready and complete here, 
but is kept out of use by a prejudice which 
nobody can logically defend. What would 
be thought of the educated men of any 
European nation, who should similarly bind 
themselves together to oppose a measure 
of undoubted progress? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that all German boys and girls were 
obliged to devote five or six years of un- 
remitting labour to the mere acquirement 
of the capacity to write a letter, or to read 
the newspaper, not to speak of a higher 
mastery of their own language ; while an 
€asy process lay disregarded and dis- 
couraged, by which the same end could be 
attained in a week, at the farthest. That 
is precisely what we now sce in Japan. 
The kana signs, which any intelligent child 
can Commit to memory in a few days, cover 
and embrace the whole breadth of the 
Country’s literature, as thoroughly as the 
Roman alphabet comprehends all the needs 
of the European tongues. In fact, the Aana 
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is theoretically superior to the alphabet, 
not only by its conciseness, each character 
representing a syllable, but by its unvary- 
ing precision and accuracy. A word 
printed in £aza can be pronounced in only 
one way. An English word spelled alpha- 
betically may be pronounced in many ways, 
for its appearance gives no clue to the 
proper utterance, and the same sound may 
be indicated by half a dozen different com- 
binations of letters. A person totally un- 
acquainted with the Japanese language 
may, after a day’s preparation, read aloud 
any book printed in kana, so as to be 
entirely intelligible to a native listener. A 
stranger to English speech may know all 
there is of the alphabet, and yet not read 
two lines so as to make himself understood. 


These are elementary principles, with 
which the members of the society in ques- 
tion are familiar, and the soundness of 
which ought to be apparent to all scholars, 
no matter how wedded they may be to 
practices in which they have grown up and 
have been taught to consider suitable to a 
particular standard of culture. But the 
determination to ignore them is almost as 
obstinate to-day as if years had not been 
spent in the endeavour to demonstrate 
them and render them apparent to every- 
body’s comprehension. The Xanano Tomo 
has been actively pursuing its design for a 
long period, under the auspices of an 
intelligent section of the community, and 
led by some of the most accomplished 
linguists of the capital, yet the obstacles in 
its way are almost as insuperable as when 
the founders first set themselves at work. 
It seems as if those to whom they appeal 
were wilfully blind and deaf on this sub- 
ject. The friends of the movement assert 
what is virtually an axiom. The most 
primitive mathematical proposition could 
not be clearer or less disnutable. But the 
conservative advocates of the Chinese square 
character either refuse altogether to con- 
sider the question, or bring up on their 
side a series of arguments so childish as to 
throw suspicion on their own faith in them. 
‘The dignity and exclusiveness of literature 
must be preserved ;” as if the first object 
of cultivated men should not be the diffusion 
of literature,—which in good time can take 
care of its own dignity. ‘ The elegance 
of polite correspondence must be kept 
from contamination;” as if no communica- 
tion were permissible excepting in stilted 
forms which are a burden both to writer 
and reader, and interpose a barrier rather 
than afford an encouragement to epistolary 
intercourse. ‘Shall the proclamations and 
decrees of Government be shorn of their 
stateliness and ceremony?” Better that, 
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than circulate unread and uncomprehended 
by those to whom they are addressed, as is 
often now the case. Such are the frivolous 
objections of the adherents of the old and 
established style. Occasionally, but rarely, 
remonstrance takes another tone. “ Are 
we who have wasted our lives in attaining 
perfection in this difficult caligraphy, and 
who have no other claim to scholarship,— 
are we to be put aside as superfluous 
veterans, and is our sole accomplishment 
to be discarded as obsolete?” This, 
indeed, is an honest protest, and to that 
extent respectable ; but it has no weight 
that should enable it to retard a needed 
change, while it is in truth the single cause 
to which all the opposition may be traced. 
The selfish vanity of the old school of 
scribes stands chiefly in the way of a reform 
the consequences of which would be of © 
broader reach and more immediate advant- 
age than any othereducational improvement 
we can call to mind. By its agency, study 
would receive an impetus which no other 
expedient could give it. An impediment 
which has for centuries obstructed the dis- 
semination of knowledge among the lower 
orders of the people would be swept away 
forever. New and abundant opportunities 
of instruction would be placed within the 
reach of all. In a single generation, 
thousands upon thousands,—=millions, per- 
haps, in a country where the appetite for 
learning is so keen as in this,—would be 
added to the class of mentally developed 
and well informed citizens. We can con- 
ceive of no way in which so great a good 
can be effected by means so simple and 
easy. Yet, year after year, the reform 
remains unachieved. 

To attract public attention to their 
project, the members of the association 
have established a periodical publication, 
in which it is intended to demonstrate the 
benefits of the proposed change, not only 
by appeals to the understanding of readers, 
but also by practical exempiification. This 
magazine, which is issued monthly, is 
called the Kana no Michibiki (Kana 
Gutde) ; is edited by SHimipzu UsaBuro, 
and is actively supported by gentlemen of 
scholarly distinction, including Yosui- 
HARA SHIGETOSHI, President of the Nihon 
Ginko; NABESHIMA CHOKUDAI, head of the 
house of Hizen; TAKAHASHI SHINKICHI, 
[TO Keisuke, Koyasu SuHun, KANDA 
NAIBU, and others equally well known. A 
circumstance connected with the issue of the 
first numberis said to indicate the spirit of the 
opposition brought to bear upon the move- 
ment. It is necessary to submit the 
title, etc., of all new publications to the 
Naimusho, on: applying for a license; 
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and in this instance, conformably to 
the purpose of the undertaking, not only 
the name of the periodical was written 
_in dana, but also the editor’s, and that of 
the Government officer empowered to grant 
therequisite permission. Tohave employeg 
any other style would have been a surrender 
of principle at the very outset. The inno- 
vation was not satisfactory, it appeared, 
to the Naimusho functionary concerned, 
and the petitioners were informed that 
their solicitation must be remodelled, in 
accordance with the established custom. 
To this they demurred, but no concession 
could be obtained, further than a promise 
that the subject should receive consideration 
at a future time. As the initial number 
was ready for distribution; and delay was 
particularly to. be avoided, the point was 
waived by the applicants, and the old form 
was followed. But the incident was put to 
an ingenious use. The facts were suc- 
cinctly stated in the second number, and 
the inflexibility of conventional antagonism 
was thus newly attested. We, who are 
not partizans in this matter, discover no 
necessity for impugning the propriety 
of the officer’s action. Possibly he had no 
choice ; and, even had he been inclined to 
grant the license without dispute, his in- 
structions may have forbidden him to do so. 
But the controversy is enlivened by the 
occurrence, which, of course, is easily 
turned to the advantage of the sana vin- 
dicators. The general tone of discussion, 
in the Michibrkt, is moderate and persua- 
sive,—not at all defiant or aggressive. 
Certain statistical comparisons are pre- 
sented, the mere statement of which should 
be more convincing than any argument 
that can be employed. For example, the 
number of square characters required for 
ordinary, every day purposes, and used in 
newspaper offices, is shown to be ten 
thousand,—the dana signs being less than 
fifty. For the highest and most refined 
style of composition, a knowledge of not 
ten thousand only, but of upwards of fifty 
thousand different characters is demanded, 
—the forty odd dana beingstill all-sufficient. 
A careful article is devoted to a refutation 
of the theory that dana will not meet the 
needs of scientific discourse, and that 
technical terms imperatively call for ex- 
pression bythe Chinesemethod. Atreatise 
upon the human eye is printed in both 
ways. The kana version occupies more 
space, but the desired result is conclusively 
proved ; every word and idea (as might be 
foreseen) being quite asexactly conveyed by 
the simple as by the formidable complex 
types,—and much more clearly. Some of 
the striking inconveniences of reliance 
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upon the old characters are exemplified as 
in cases where two or more are joined 
together, the spoken sound of each then 
undergoing an absolute change. The in- 
fluence of this magazine, if it continue to 
be conducted with the same care as at the 
beginning, should soon be manifest. It is 
already in large demand, subscriptions 
having been received from all parts of the 
empire, excepting,—as the publishers can- 
didly avow,—Kiyoto and Osaka. That 
the Kiyoto public should be indifferent 
or hostile to the ideas it represents is not 
surprising; that Osaka should incon- 
siderately reject them is not so easily ex- 
plained. Since the appearance of the 
first number, numerous additions have been 
made to the Kana no Tomo ; the names of 
several ladies, we are glad to observe, 
appearing on the list. It is eminently 
fitting that the half of the community most 
likely to derive immediate benefit from the 
projected reform should be welcomed to 
membership in the association. 


FOREIGN FURISDICTION IN 
CHINA. 
<a ceased aianaeenbiniaa 
A CASE which recently created no little 
interest, and even excitement, in Shanghai, 
offers some curious illustrations of the 
relations at present existing between 
Foreigners and Chinese. 

On the 8th (or oth) of July a Chinaman 
by name WANG A-AN was arrested for 
fighting in the Settlement, and when taken 
to the police station two pawn-tickets, for 
a ring and a watch, were found in his pos- 
session. These were handed over to Si- 
YUNG, a detective in the employ of the 
Foreign Municipality, who proceeded to the 
pawn-shop, and, recovering the articles, 
delivered them to the proper authorities 
until their owners could be discovered. 
On the 1th of July (Wednesday), the man 
WANG A-AN was released on bail, and his 
first proceeding was to assault the detec- 
tive SI-YUNG. His wife, or concubine, 
assisted at the attack, charging the detec- 
tive with having taken her jewelry from 
the pawn-shop and made her “ lose face.” 
The exact incidents of the fight are still 
unknown, but while it was in progress a 
native constable came to the assistance 
of the detective, and the two assailants were 
marched off to the Central Police Station. 
There the woman was set free, and the 
man locked up until the following day 
(Thursday), when he was brought before 
the Mixed Court, but remanded owing to 
the absence of a Foreign Assessor. That 
evening he was released, on bail, by the 
Chinese Magistrate, and two days after- 
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wards he died. His friends, alleging that 
his death had been caused by injuries re. 
ceived at the hands of the detective, haled 
the latter before the Mixed Court, whence 
he was shortly afterwards taken to the 
Central Police Station by one of the 
Foreign Inspectors of the Municipality. 
Up to this point it will be seen that the 
proceedings of the authorities on both sides 
had been in order. The detective, being 
a servant of the Forcign Municipality, was 
entitled to have the charge against him duly 
formulated tohis employersand investigated 
by the Mixed Court. If, after investigation, 
the nature of the offence was found to be 
such that the Court had no competence to 
adjudicate, then the accused should have 
been handed over to the Chinese Authori- 
ties, always presuming that the evidence 
seemed sufficient to warrant that step. 
Accordingly, .on Monday morning—the 
detective’s arrest had taken place on Satur- 
day—a preliminary investigation was held 
by the Mixed Court. Both the Chinese 
Magistrate and the Foreign Assessor ap- 
pear, however, to have conceived a very 
limited idea of their functions. The former 
confined himself tostating the charge against 
the prisoner, declaring, at the same time, 
that he could not deal with it at all ; and 
the latter, accepting this disclaimer, merely 
told the detective what he was accused of, 
and then agreed that he should be sent at 
once to the Taotai’s Yamén. No steps 
were taken to inform the Municipality of 
their servant’s offence, nor were the details 
of that offence explicitly stated at the 
Mixed Court. This was specially regret- 
table, because it left the foreiga public 
under an erroneous impression that the 
charge against the detective had reference 
solely to his encounter with WANG and 
his wife on Wednesday the 11th, when the 
latter were the assailants, whereas in reality 
the prosecution alleged that the detective 
had fought with the deceased on Friday 
evening, and given him a kick in the 
stomach which disabled him at once and 
caused his death on the following day. 
On the strength of the former theory, 
many persons had little diffieulty in be- 
lieving that the whole charge had been 
trumped up by some rowdies with the de- 
sign of ruining an officer whom they found 
inconveniently active. This view received 
emphatic endorsement from a section of 
the local press, which, from the first, 1m- 
ported into the affair every element cal- 
culated to defeat the ends of justice. The 
detective himself said that a “squeeze” 
was the sole aim of his accusers, and that 
they had offered him the alternative of 
paying $100 or standing his trial—a pro- 
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ceeding which, ev@n if it were true, could 
prove nothing as to the cause of \WANG's 
death, but only that his friends were willing 
to condone the detective’s alleged crime 
for a pecuniary consideration. 


’ SI-YUNG, it will be observed, was handed 
over to the Chinese Authorities on Monday. 
On the preceding day (Sunday), while he 
was still in charge of the foreign police, an 
inquest was held by the Marine Sub-Prefect 
on the body of WANG, and, not unnaturally, 
the evidence of the detective was required. 
A message was accordingly sent to the 
Central Police Station requesting S1-YUNG's 
attendance, but the Superintendent of 


‘Police, acting under instructions from the 


Municipal Council, refused to comply. 
Four times the Magistrate of the Mixed 
Court—who was assisting at the inquest— 
visited the Central Police Station with the 
same request, and four times he received 
the same reply :—that violence on the part 
of the mob was apprehended, and that un- 
less a guarantee were given for the safety 
of the detective, his attendance could not 
be permitted. The Magistrate seems to 
have been a man of singular patience and 
His last visit to the Police 
Station was at 9 o'clock in the evening, 
and he was then so tired and hungry that 
he was fain to dine off a seventy-five cent 
bottle of sweet biscuits, using the office 
desk as atable. The remnants of this re- 
past he wrapped up in a soiled hand- 
kerchief, and sent them to his brother 
Mandarin, the Sub-Prefect, who remained 
at his post until eleven o'clock, and then 
went home without having obtained the 
necessary evidence. The whole incident 
is: most noteworthy. Those two Chinese 
dignitaries, the one sitting for seven 
hours beside a corpse at the end of 
a dirty alley, surrounded and probably 
ridiculed by a crowd of idle loafers; the 
other persistently journeying to and fro in 
the humble hope of at last overcoming the 


.Obduracy of the Foreign Police and _per- 


suading them to let a Chinese witness 
come to give evidence at the inquest of a 
Chinese supposed to have been murdered ; 
these two Mandarins unable to satisfy the 
laws of which they were the guardians, and 
in the end going home tired and baffled, 
are a spectacle which, viewed from this 
distance, seems to imply that the power of 
the Chinese to administer justice to their 
Own people in Shanghai is sometimes 
dependent upon foreign caprice. We do 
not doubt that the Foreign Municipality 
believed they were acting for the best in 
this matter, but it is certain that the only 
Motive they assigned for refusing to 
comply with the Magistrate’s request 


was a rumour that the mob contemplated 
violence. 


"On Monday, then, the detective, after a 
very perfunctory investigation at the 
Mixed Court, was handed over to the 
Chinese authorities with the consent of the 
British Assessor. The transfer seems to 
have been quite an imposing ceremony. 
The Chinese Magistrate and his retainers 
headed the procession; after them came a 
carriage with Si-YUNG and two Foreign 
Police Inspectors; then followed a dozen 
Foreign sergeants and constables in jinriki- 
shas, while the rear was brought up by a 
crowd of sightseers. Arrived at the 
Taotai’s Yamén, the detective was placed 
in accell, and the foreign portion of his 
escort took their departure. It does not 
appear that the Taotai gave any promise 
as to the place of Si-yUNG’s detention, and 
certainly he was at liberty to send the man 
to whatever prison seemed most convenient. 
Yet when he sent him to the Yamén of the 
District Magistrate, an English local news- 
paper did not hesitate to describe the act 
as an “outrageous deception on the part 
of the Chinese Authorities.” 

SI-YUNG had not been long in the hands 
of the Chinese when the mistake that had 
been made in giving him up was dis- 
covered. The Municipal Council, whose 
servant he was, had received no official 
intimation of the charge preferred against 
him, and the Chairman of that body ac- 
cordingly: wrote to -the Senior Consul 
requesting him to move for the restoration 
of the detective to their custody. It might 
be expected that in an official communica- 
tion of this nature, the Chairman would 
have confined himself to noting the irre- 
gularities that had been committed and 
simply formulating his demand for redress. 
He went a good deal farther, for he did 
not scruple to add :—" The Coyncil con- 
sider the charge made against WAH 
Si-yYUNG to be an unfounded one, and 
that what he did was done in the exe- 
cution of his duty.” In other words, 
the Council undertqok to prejudge the 
merits of acase which had not yet been 
officially submitted to them. It seemed as 
though their clear vision was momentarily 
obscured by the same spirit which induced 
one of the local English journals to 
write :—‘ The issue in this case is really 
whether the Municipal Council are to have 
power to suppress crime and preserve the 
peace in these Settlements, or whether the 
lawless mob of thieves, gamblers, loafers, 
and ruffians, who intimidate the Che'sien 
and his deputies in’ the City and the Sub- 
Prefect of the Mixed Court, are to have 
their own way. It is an undeniable fact 
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that in this case these bad characters have 
conspired to kill Si-vUNG, a detective who 
has endeavoured to dischatge his duties to 
the Municipality faithfully, and for the 
benefit of the community.” All this, be it 
observed, while the details of the charge 
preferred against the man were still un- 
known ! 

The Senior Consul, on receipt of the 
Municipal Council's letter, paid an official 
visit to the Taotai, and pointing out that 
an error had been committed, requested 
that it should be corrected before further 
steps were taken. The Taotai declared 
himself ‘“‘ anxious at all times to preserve 
the cordiality which had hitherto marked 
the intercourse of his office with the Fo- 
reign Settlement,” but remarked, very per- 
tinently, that the detective had beenisent 
to him “in charge of the chief peace officer 
of the Municipality, acting under the orders 
of the Mixed Court Magistrate and. a. 
Foreign Assessor.” Ultimately it was ar- 
ranged that SI-yUNG should be given up on 
receipt of a guarantee from the Municipal 
Council that they would produce him for 
trial, and after the return of the- District 
Magistrate, who was then absent. Carry- 
ing this guarantee, and accompanied by 
about twenty armed constables, the Inspec- 
tor of Police set out at 10 o'clock p.m. for 
the Taotai’s Yamén. During the progress 
of the police a large crowd followed them, 
“hooting and yelling,” and increasing 
constantly “in numbers and indignation, 
so that before their destination was reached, 
the four fellows who were in rear were 
in rather a dangerous position.” Their 
guides led them, in the first place, to the 
District Magistrate’s Yamén, where the 
detective actually was, but the party 
pushed on without stopping. Arrived at 
the Taotai’s Yamén, they learned that 
SI-YUNG was at that of the District Magis- 
trate, and “this,” said one of the local 
journals, “was the first indication of the 
hanky-panky work by which the object of 
the expedition was defeated. * * # 
The game played by the Taotai seemed 
to be a ‘dark trick,’ and a direct insult to 
the Consuls, the Municipality, and to all 
foreigners alike.” And yet the Taotai, in 
his despatch to the Consul General, had 
most carefully pointed out that Si-yuNG. 
was at the Yamén of the District Magis- 
trate, and had explained the law which 
required his detention there! 

Much time was lost at the Taotai’s Yamén 
in translating and writing despatches, the ~ 
Yamén runners coming in, meanwhile, and 
reporting that there were indications of a 
serious disturbance outside the.city gates. 
The party waiting in the court-yard of the 
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Yamén had nothing but tea and water to|in Chinese in a tone that made every 


sustain them, and these they obliged the 
Chinese attendants to “sample” by way 
of precaution! At half-past one o'clock 
the Inspector came out. He reported that 
the Taotai, though willing to give up the 
detective, feared that an attack might be 
made on the foreign constables while 
escorting him through the streets at such 
an hour. So the party had to return empty 
handed, “defeated,” as the paper from 
which we have quoted above declared, ‘by 
duplicity and false alarm.” Yet the Taotai, 
in this instance, only allowed himself to be 
influenced by the same considerations 
which had prevented the Municipal Police 
from permitting SI-YUNG to attend the 
inquest at the reiterated request of two 
Chinese Magistrates. Moreover, he had 
not promised to give up the detective until 
the return of the District Magistrate, so 
that the expedition of the police could only 
have been successful by chance or special 
complacence on the part of the Chinese. 


This happened on Thursday night, and 
on Friday evening the District Magistrate 
returned. The Taotai immediately notified 
the Senior Consul of the fact, and the latter 
requested the Austro-Hungarian Consul to 
receive the detective and act as assessor 
at his examination. Here another contre- 
temps occurred. It was understood that 
SI-YUNG would be brought out by the Little 
East Gate of the City, but after the Consul 
had waited there more than two hours, it was 
found that the District Magistrate and his 
prisoner had already reached the Mixed 
Court, having gone out by the North Gate. 


Chinaman in the room tremble, and the 
armed police surrounded Si-YUNG. CHEN 
came down from the bench and round to 
the door of the Court-room; here he placed 
his hand on the armof one of the Foreigners, 
and he was shaking with excitement.” 
The detective was then carried off to the 
office of the Senior Consul, but it turned 
out that that gentleman had gone to the 
Mixed Court expecting to find the trial in 
progress, so there was nothing for it, 
but to take Si-yUNG back again. During 
the course of these proceedings the Austro- 
Hungarian Consul seems to have pur- 
posely ignored the Chinese Magistrates. 
If, the newspaper report be correct, he 
did not even vouchsafe to offer his native 
colleague of the Mixed Court a word of 
explanation. It was doubtless quite in 
order that the chain should be removed 
from the prisoner's neck, and that his 
transfer to Consular protection ‘should be 
completed before the trial commenced. 
But the singular and significant part of the 
matter is that the District Magistrate’s 
desire to put a childish and purposeless 
insult upon a Foreign Consul should have 
been taken for granted, and that a Foreign 
Official, acting in an official capacity, should 
have resented the insult in a violent and 
public manner without pausing to make 
any enquiries. The District Magistrate, 
when consulted with regard to the change 
of programme which had been the means 
of detaining the Austro-Hungarian Consul 
more than two hours at the East Gate, was 
able to offer an entirely satisfactory ex- 


This change of programme seems to have! planation, but not to alter the conditions 


given the Austro-Hungarian Consul much ' 
umbrage. What followed is thus described 
by a local journal:—“ When Mr. Haas 
came on the bench along with Mr. CHEN, ' 
he was enraged at the insult which had} 
been given to him, and to the Senior 
Consul as well, by the breach of faith on 
the part of the Taotai and Che’sien. Mr. 
HAAS called on the armed police to take 
their stand in the arena of the Court, and 
then he demanded the immediate produc- 
tion of Si-yUNG. The unfortunate detective 
was soon dragged into Court by two of the 
Che’sien’s men, one of them holding him 
by the chain which was round his neck, 
and the other pushing behind him. Mr. 
HAAS, with a sternness that made old CHEN 
shiver like an aspen leaf, gave the order, 
‘Police, take off the chain, and bring the 
man on with me!’ Detective MACK caught 
hold of the chain, while two of the Che’- 
sien’s men were holding on to it, and they 
made a slight show of resistance, but only 
for a moment, as Mr. HAAS spoke to them 


illustrated by the incidents, namely— 
readiness on the foreign side to credit the 
Chinese authorities with offensive pur- 
poses; proneness to take offence, and 
promptness to resent it without regard 
to place or circumstance. It is worth 
noting here, as a further illustration of 
the temper prevailing in Shanghai, that 
a band of young men, variously estimated 
at from thirty to fifty, paid a visit one 
evening during the course of the proceed- 
ings to the residences of the Austro-Hun- 
garian and American Consuls, and gave 
three lusty cheers for those officials, fol- 
lowed by three groans for the British 
Assessor. Midnight demonstrations of 
this sort are, perhaps, less remarkable for 
the feeling that prompts them than for 
the feeling they create. It is pleasant to 
find that, two days before receiving this 
ovation, the United States Consul had 
written to the Taotai in’ the following 
terms :—“ I have again to thank you most 
cordially for the promptness and good 
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faith in which Your Excellency has acted 
with me in the conduct of this difficult 
and unfortunate business.” 


In noting these events it has not been 
our purpose to criticise them, but rather to 
submit them in sequence to our readers as 
a significant phase of Chinese and foreign 
relations. Our concern with the matter 
virtually ends here, but as a certain vicari- 
ous interest attaches to the fate of the 
detective, SI-YUNG, we may mention that 
up to the date of the latest advices, his 
case had been examined by the Mixed 
Court at two sittings. Two witnesses 
were produced to prove that the de- 
ceased had been carried home in a jin- 
rikisha on Friday evening in a disabled 
condition: that he had charged the detec. 
tive with inflicting his injuries, and that 
he had presumably died from the effects of 
them on the following day; while a third 
witness deposed to having seen Si-vunc 
assault WANG, and double him up witha 
kick in the stomach. Between all these 
witnesses and the prisoner a cross-fire of 
innuendo and recrimination was carried on, 
each charging the other with bribery, con- 
spiracy, and collusion. Singularly enough 
no testimony was offered as to the real cause 
of the man’s death, though it was surely 
before all things important to ascertain 
whether he died of cholera or of injuries 
violently inflicted. Medical evidence upon 
this point ought to have been furnished at 
the inquest. Such testimony was virtually 
inaccessible a fortnight after the event, and 
this difficulty gives further salience to the 
unfortunate absence of cdoperation betweeri 
the Chinese Authorities and the Munici- 
pality. The solicitude displayed by the 
latter on behalf of their employé became 
practically useless in consequence of their 
refusal to assist the ends of justice at the 
inquest. Strange to say, too, no evidence 
whatsoever was produced for the defence. 
So much prominence had been giver to the 
affair, that those who might have spoken 
in SI-YUNG’s behalf too care to be absent. 
The Municipal Council had officially 
declared that they considered the charge 
unfounded, and that the detective had only 
acted in discharge of his duty, yet they 
failed to produce a tittle of evidence in 
support of this view. Possibly their failure 


could be satisfactorily explained, but the 


only explanation they offered was that the 
witnesses were afraid to come forward. If 
this were true of atria: conducted at the 
Mixed Court, the unfortunate detective’s 
chances of obtaining justice in the city 
seem small indeed. In the absence, then, 
of any defence, the Magistrate of the 
Mixed Court declared himself satisfied that 
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the evidence was sufficient to justify sending 
the case forward for trial by the City Authori- 
ties, and in the propriety of this course— 
clearly defined as it was by the Regulations 
of the Court—the Foreign Assessor was ap- 
parently compelled to acquiesce, though he 
withheld his formal consent until after con- 
sultation with the Senior Consul. Ulti- 
mately SI-YUNG was again handed over to 
the District Magistrate, who, it is to be 
hoped, will employ some efficient means of 
obtaining testimony not entirely one-sided. 


ITALIAN FINANCE. 
ee ee 

“UFFICIENT time has now elapsed to 
justify a confident verdict upon the 
issue of the scheme adopted by Italian finan- 
ciers for the resumption of.specie payments. 
It will be remembered that the operation 
commenced on the first of April, and three 
months’ experience have made it quite 
plain that unless some violent monetary 
crisis occurs—a contingency of which there 
is no apparent peril whatsoever—the sup- 
pression of the forced currency may be 
regarded as an accomplished fact. Yet 
for the bulk of the Italian public, no per- 
ceptible change has taken place. It is 
true, indeed, that the banks are called upon 
to pass over their counters a certain 
amount of gold, but it seems to be equally 
true that scarcely one piece of that metal 


has found its way into ordinary circulation. 


Subsidiary silver coins are said to be more 
abundant than they were before the period 
of resumption, but a use is still found for 
one, and two franc notes. Something of 
this result is doubtless attributable to 
the fact that the Treasury does not 
Pay out any gold except on demand. 
All the disbursements on account of Go- 
vernmental expenses, salaries, etc., are 
made in paper and subsidiary coin. The 
recipients of this money are not likely to 
Concern themselves much about its form, 
unless they have payments to make 
abroad, and even then they probably prefer 
to purchase foreign paper at once. Tue 
fears that were entertained of an unfzvor- 
able balance of trade and a consequent 
efflux of the precious metals—for there are 
in Italy persons who still regard such con- 
junctures with apprehension—these fears, 
We say, have not been realized. On the 
Contrary, the very opposite is reported both 
from Naples and from Rome. Exports 
have received an impetus and the metallic 
reserves at the Treasury are actually in- 
creasing. The New York Nation will 
doubtless say that under these circum- 
stances Italy is on the fair route to ruin, 
since she is giving away more than she 


receives—an amusing method of calcula- 
tion which commends itself to some 
arithmeticians, but which, if it be true 
at all, means that a man is always doing 
himself an injury when he sells, and 
can only be growing rich when he buys. 
Italy, however, without troubling herself 
about these abstract problems, is conscious 
of a desire to see her newly-acquired gold 
pass into circulation among her own 
people, so that she may be able to feel 
confident of having finally escaped the 
evils of a fiat currency. She has her wish, 
and. Mr. MAGLIANI is to be sincerely con- 
gratulated. He has made one of the most 
brilliant financial coups of the century, or 
indeed of any century. He has resumed 
specie payments without resuming ; or, in 
other words, he has re-established the 
circulation of gold, and has, at the same 
time, kept in the Treasury vaults the 
gold he borrowed to effect the opera- 
tion. It sounds as if there was not 
quite so much truth as people suppose in 
the old proverb about not being able to 
have one’s cake and eat it. We sincerely 
hope that Japan may be in a position ere 
long to follow Italy’s example. If every- 
thing we are told be true—though we 
confess that we are exceedingly sceptical 
—her former financiers contemplated a 
scheme which virtually amounted to re- 
pudiation—for the redemption of Govern- 
ment paper at current rates of depreciation 
means nothing more or less than repudia- 
tion. That danger, if it ever existed, 
exists no longer. The nation is steadily 
progressing towards final escape from the 
intolerable evils of an unsound currency, 
and if the Government pursues its present 
path, it will be able to declare resumption 
when the fitting time comes without resort 
to expedients which, if not absolutely dis- 
honest, would certainly be dishonourable. 





A CHAPTER OF YOKOHAMA 


HISTORY. 
es 

Yokohama itself has no reason to complain of 
fortune’s want of benevolence. A place where 
twenty-five years ago seven men would have lost 
caste in sane society by building themselves 
tabernacles, it now numbers seventy thousand 
inhabitants, and the limits of its growth seem 
not less elastic than ever. But its opportunities 
have not kept pace with its development. The 
commerce it commands has been divided and 
subdivided, until the share remaining to each 
individual is only large enough to invite, without 
rewarding, enterprise and ability. Thus, if this 
peninsula of exile and poverty, with its muddy 
isthmus and muddier morals, be remarkable for 
the piping times its ever augumenting population 
and ever widening environs seem to attest, it is 
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not less remarkable for the game of sec-saw 
which fate has amused herself in playing with 
the fortunes of its residents. The pastime has 
not been impartial. The foreignend of the beam 
has generally been the lower of the two, and 
occasionally its downward bumps have been 
disastrous to those seated on it.. A few have 
leaped off in good time. Others, while them- 
selves escaping at a fairly auspicious moment, 
left partners to ride in their seats, and had to 
come back again to mingle the fragments of 
their shattered fortunes with those of their fallen 
representatives. But these are old stories. To- 
day it is nut a question of making a triumphant 
exit, but of holding on by tooth and nail, so as 
haply to avoid the fall that smashes. There are 
no more golden dreams now nor airy reveries, 
but only 
the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old ia drawing nothing up. 

The better part has fallen to the lot of the 
Japanese. Their luck, too, has oscillated, but 
on the whole its mean level has always shown 
an upward tendency. They have not overgrown 
their opportunity, for though their aggregate has 
increased from cipher to something Jike sixty-five 
thousand, the majority of that number are mere 
parasites who subsist by gathering up the frag- 
ments of the feast. Those that sit at the board 
have managed to keep the table entirely to 
themselves, and have thus fared more and more 
sumptuously year by year. Hard times come, 
to be sure, but while they seem to have the effect 
of adding fresh fuel to foreign competition 
until their hardship becomes doubly accentuated 
for foreigners, they promote, on the Japanese 
side, a spirit of combination which, if it may not 
wholly annul, certainly goes far towards blunt- 
ing, their evils. : 

Among the Japanese who benefited most easily 
and largely by Yokohama’s growth, the first place 
must unquestionably be given to landowners. 
Twenty-five years ago, half an acre of land in 
the neighbourhood of Benten-dori would scarcely 
have fetched a hundred yer; to-day, it is worth 
fifty thousand. Veracity directs us to place one 
of these lucky individuals in the frontispiece of 
this chapter of history. For reascns which will 
hereafter explain themselves, an approximation 
to his name must suffice. Let us call him 
Ginjiro. Another reason, which our readers 
will doubtless divine, prevents us from setting 
down the exact sum of which he found himself 
possessed one fine morning, when a speculator 
bought his hitherto valueless patch of barren land 
for a lofty pile of silver. It was, at all events, 
a pile high enough to raise him from actual 
poverty into the vicinity of virtual opulence. 
But it did not bring him “ that jewel which no 
Indian mine can buy.” When, indecd, has the 
sudden acquisition of unexpected wealth been 
accompanied by contentment? Ginjiro’s case 
was only another proof of the principle, so suc- 
cessfully urged against democratic and so- 
cialistic dogmas—the principle that the desire 
for inequality is as incapable of satisfaction as 
it is universal, and that without it there could 
be no civilized production. Having become 
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rich, he wanted to become richer, and after 
Casting about for means of accomplishing 
his desire, he arrived at a remarkable conclu- 
sion. Our readers have probably observed 
an impression which prevails almost universally 
among the Japanese, that the household deities 
of the Occident are Bacchus and Venus. 
These good people imagine that, in the 
presence of Westerns, the acme of convi- 
viality is inebriation, and the essence of wit, 
libertinism. It does not say much for our 
civilization that these are the two aspects under 
which it has presented itself most vividly to 
Eastern eyes. There is the fact, however, ex- 
plain it how we may. Ginjiro recognised it, 
and moulded his speculations accordingly. 
He purchased himself a house, and having 
fitted it up with all the appurtenances his wealth 
justified, he added to it a wine tavern. At first 
sight, the locality he had selected did not seem 
specially convenient. Retired, so far as to be 
almost invisible, from the main road,’ it was 
sandwiched between a precipitous hill and a row 
of second-hand furniture stores, emporiums for 
cast-off garments, and hand-to-mouth looking 
tenements of all varieties. The so-called, 
‘main road” itself was a miserable jagged 
causeway, bordering a canal which, having 
ruined its projectors, had now lapsed into a 
water way to some Kerosene godowns and a 
receptacle of Cholera Hospital refuse. But 
Ginjiro did not court publicity. The precipit- 
ous hill, too, was a feature of special attraction 
in his programme. Reached by a flight of 
steps, to climb which was in itself an entertain- 
ing feat, its summit commanded a prospect 
too beautiful to be profaned by description. 
Seldom has nature painted a picture with back — 
ground so lovely as Faji-san, and foreground 
more becoming than the wide expanse of 
billowing woods and golden rice valleys that 
stretch down to the blue waters of Yedo Bay. 
It is true that nothing of this prospect was 
visible from our Vintner's dwelling. If he 
looked for customers among lovers of scenery, 
he should have moved his house higher up, 
but, as has been already observed, “a city 
that is set on a hill” is objectionable under 
certain circumstances. To utilize the hill and 











at the same time avoid a superfluity of sunlight, ! 


Ginjiro called into request the services vf his 
sisters. He had two, whose names we shall 
call Tada and Gin. The former, a married 
lady, neither very young not very old, took up 
her abode in a pretty litle house on the top of 
the hill, opening, at the same time, a stall 
where way-farers might refresh themselves with 
modest beverages and admire the incomparable 
prospect. This villa was connected, with 
Ginjiro’s more pretentisus residence by a tele- 
phone. Thus, if it chanced that visitors to 
cither place showed themselves not mere winc- 
bibbers or view-gazers, but disciples of that 
principle which, as Disracli tells us in Sydz/, 
is ‘‘ the principle of existence and its only end,” 
the telephone was put into requisition, and Mrs. 
O-Tada either bespoke the services of Ginjiro’s 
housebold to make the necessary arrangements, 


or was herself summoned from above to under- 
take their conduct. It is scarcely necessary to 
descant upon the facilities offered by this dual 
disposition of forces. They enabled respec- 
tability to be as disrespectable as it pleased 
without risk of exposure, and they conferred 
on their designer the reward of all astute 
villany, signal success. 

“We have spoken of Yokohama morals as 
muddy. The term is weak if only the half of 
what rumour asserts be true. Here, however, 
we have nothing to do with rumour. Our 
concern is entirely with facts, and that the 
ancient landowner prospered in his new trade 
of vintner with ¢f caferas, is a fact beyond 
all question. It is a fact, too, that in the days 
when hig prosperity was at its zenith, the 
moral reputation of Yokohama was at its nadir. 
Let men's creeds be never so steadfast, their 
practice varies more or less with opportunity and 
circumstance. Thus, a regiment coming to 
Yokohama witha wonderfully fair record has 
been known to fill its defaulters’ book to over- 
flowing in a twelvemonth. Some theorists hold 
that Japanese air breaks down foreign brain 
tissue slowly and surely; others that it loosens 
the muscles and unstrings the nerves; but the 
keenest observers of all say that its first effect is 
to decompose the moral fibre. Whether one 
sympton of this last malady be not a species 
of wanton desire to incapacitate the law, is a 
question we have often considered uneasily. 
The Japanese, whom their foreign friends call 
bad governors, are here required to govern under 
conditions which might puzzle a Solon or a 
Lycurgus. They have to govern strangers of 
twelve or fourteen different nationalities, all of 
whom consider it the special privilege of their 
birthright not to obcy any laws save those af 
their own making, nor to endure any control save 
that of their own authorities; and many are 
imbued with an idea that to maintain the 
position of superiority which they arrogate, it is 
essential not to cease sneering at and disparaging 
Orientals in gencral and Japanese in parti- 
cular. It is true that this last is a vulgar trait, 


inventus. The police, of course, had blundered 
and were suitably laughed at. But the police 
again traced the man to the same place; again 
procured a warrant—this time with much diff- 
culty—and were again unsuccessful. Yet a 
third time the episode was repeated, ending in 
the total discomfiture of the guardians of the 
law, who only found out when it was too late to 
utilize the discovery, that the duties of a servant 
who lived on the compound in question lay 
partly in the Consulate, and that he had been 
able to give his friend warming so soon as ever 
the warrant was applied for. Perhaps occurrences 
of this nature do not impair the efficiency of 
the police in Japan. They would impair it any- 
where else, however; and certainly, even in 
Japan, they have the effect of inducing all the 
dregs of the surrounding provinces’ population 
to gravitate to Yokohama. Among these dregs, 
our hero, Mr. Ginjiro, and his partner, Mrs. 
O-Tada, found all the materials they required to 
minister to the fancies of their patrons, and 
their tradc prospered amazingly. 

There came atime, however, when the Augzan 
condition into which affairs had drifted began 
to scandalize respectable foreigners and shock 
respectable Japanese. A new Prefect of Kana- 
gawa having been appointed, his first step was 
to demand an increased police force. Up to 
July, 1883, the number of constables available 
for duty in the Foreign Settlement and on the 
Bluff had been 70 only. From that date it was 
raised to 250. The earliest effect of the more 
minute supervision thas made possible was 
that a great many errant ladies found. their 
opportunities inconveniently circumscribed. It 
became perilous to practice gentle.affability to 
wayfarers of the opposite sex. Yet courtesy and 
geniality had become so habitual with these 
Delilahs that they got perpetually run in for 
being too polite. Not unfrequently their arrest 
led to interesting scenes, illustrating some pecu- 
liar features of the lower strata of Yokohama 
society. For example. The police magistrate 
has scarcely commenced his examination of the 
prisoner when a foreigner tumbles into the 


characteristic of the rowdy class alone; “but station crying out :—‘* Kore, themasen. Watle- 
rowdies are precisely the persons who stand kwshi okamisan arimas. Nase omaye?” The 
most in need of restraint. In the matter of.new-comer's evidence appearing more or less 
Municipal Government, Yukohama resembles a' relevant, an attempt to unravel ft is in process, 


sch ol where discipline has to be preserved by 
Ushers Whose powers are reduced almost to a 
cipher, and wh» must needs sud:nit to being 
publicly fl uted and ridiculed as incapab'es by 
every vicious boy ambitious of notoriety. The 
result is not quite satisfactory to lovers of peace 
and order, and the Japanese have been quick to 
discover what a pleasant asylum the place offers 
for law-breakers of all descriptions. The es- 
caped felun can be sure of finding there an 
unmolested retreat, for every foreign resident's 
compound is forbidden ground to the police, 
and its Japanese inmates can harbour or hide 
whom or what they please. A story is told of a 
thief whose whereabouts was traced, and a 
search warrant obtained from the Consul of the 
firm on whose premises he was concealed. But 
the search proved fruitless ; the culprit was son 
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when the proceedings are again interrupted. 
This time the intruder is a gentleman in shirt 
sleeves with a Sarah-Gamp breath. He has not 
had time to cumplete his wilette, and plunges at 
once into facts:—* Nani Baka! Watakushi 
okamisan.” The Magistrate looks perplexed. 
“ Your wife too?” he enquires. ‘ Two!”. the 
shirt-sleeved hero shouts. ‘“ You think I'm a 
b—y bigamist. Here! No more of this b—y 
nonsense. Walakushi okamisan, I tell you. 
Omaye bonkots shinjo, watakushi shinimas.” 
And with that the gallant worthy crosses over to 
Delilah’s side, tucks her hand under his arm, 
and begins to drag her off. The first witness, 
not at all offended by this claim of common 
property in the alleged partner of his bosom, 
cheers his new associate on, but the Magistrate 
addresses a caution to the accused and .she 
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declines to be “ spirited ” away. Then the 
philanthropic gentlemen are asked to state their 
case through an interpreter, and while they are 
doing 80, lo! another rescuer hastily arrives: 
Again the cry is ‘‘ Watakushi okamisan. Nase 
omaye,” and again the Magistrate looks to see 
these three claimants start in to strew the place 
with one another. Butno. The last seems to 
have a8 valid a title as the first. “Come on 
Mac” or “ Pippins” is the fashion of welcome ; 
bear a hand here to save O-ikky,” and so in 
the end the Magistrate imposes a fine almost 
nominal which is at once paid by the stout 
humanitarians, and the four adjourn to anathe- 
matise the eyes of the police and denounce Japa- 
nese tyranny over 2 bottle of square-face. 

If incidents of this nature had occasionally the 
effect of perplexing the police, a compensatory 
influence was exercised in another direction. 
Among the highly inflammable foreign material 
accumulated in Yokohama, always ready to 
burst into flame when any spark is blown 
towards it by an anti-Japanese wind, there is an 
official squib which goes off easily and makes a 
good noisy report. In the antumn of 1882, 
somebody conceived a notion that a certain 
approach to the Bluff presented objectionable 
features. He therefore struck a spark. To be 
sure, the good folks cn the Bluff, who had used 
this particular approach for years without finding 
themselves shocked by anything they saw there, 
were puzzled when they heard the noise of the 
fire which the spark kindled. But they were not 
so ungrateful as to undervalue the good offices 
of an occasional visitor whose eyes had proved 
so much clearer than their own. Presently the 
squib went off. It shot a message of smoky 
censure towards the Local Authorities, and a 
declaration that the Inspector of Police ought to 
be severely and speedily punished for allowing 
the approach in question to witness improprie- 
ties. This kept the police up to the mark. It 
was a difficult matter, indeed, to exercise any 
control over the inmates of private houses, and 
the difficulty was enhanced by the extreme 
reluctance of the constables themselves to carry 
on the necessary supervision. But a broad rule 
was enacted that no interference was demanded 
except in cases of conduct amounting to a 
public scandal. The constables were directed 
simply to contrive that the inhabitants of the 
various wine-shops and other semi-public domi- 
ciles on the Bluff approaches and round the new 
road should: feel themselves under a reasonable 
am unt of surveillance. This was not a very 
Sweeping measure, but to those most concerned 
it made all the difference between virtual 
license and unavoidable circumspection. Of 
course the irksomeness uf the thing was felt 
very keenly by the foreign patrons of these vari- 
Ous establishments. Whenever the shadow of a 
policeman darkened the revels of these worthies, 
their indignation bubbled over, and they longed 
greedily for a day when they might catch these 
spoil-sports on the hip and “feed fat the ancient 
rudge ” they bore them. 


Our history at this stage brings us back to its 
Principal characters. This time we find them 
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on the sea shore. Not the ex-landowner him- 
self, not yet his worthy sister, Mrs. O-Tada, but 
the younger blossom, O-Gin, is now to occupy 
our attention. She has a pretty little cottage 
near a sandy cove, where the fishes chase each 
other among the shadows of a forest of pines 
and camellias, and the air is full of the music 
of rustling leaves and rippling waters. O-Gin, 
the mistress of this pleasant retreat, has nam- 
bered some four or five and twenty summers. 
‘She is not beautiful, but she is charming, with a 
sympathetic heart and a temper as peaceful as 
the scenes she lives among. She can boast 
quite a large circle of acquaintances among fo- 
reigners, and for their convenience she has caused 
two planks to be stretched from the back of her 
premises into the sandy cove, so that on hot 
summer evenings her friends may come and 
disport themselves, like the fishes, among the 
shadows. Her kindness does not stop here. She 
causes the towels, bathing garments, &c., of her 
visitors to be looked after, and their general 
comforts ministered to, by a number of plump 
damsels not too prudish to be bad company for 
gentlemen au safurel. ‘‘What!” says the 
reader, “Are there ef caferas to this establish- 
ment also?” Well, never mind for the moment! 
There is one ef ca/era, at all events, and that is 
Mrs. O-Tada. “Naturally,” the reader again 
exclaims. ‘She comes to visit her good little 
sister, and perhaps to dilute with pure sea air 
the odors of that abominable canal you told us 
of.” Naturally, but her part in the play is more 
than that of a causal comer. She is co-pro- 
prietress of the cottage, and she does at least as 
much business there as at View Villa on the 
hill. The telephone, however, does not reach 
to Cove Cottage, and so she has to come there 
pretty well every evening ‘‘to make arrange- 
ments.” Last yeaf the sisters, like all their 
neighbours, began to find themselves sadly 
hampered by official activity, and being shrewd 
persons, they saw that their turn to get into 
trouble could not be for ever postponed. So 
they adopted a precaution. It wasa bold con- 
ception and easily worked out. They took 
steps to let the police learn that any interference 
with the business of Cove Cottage would be the 
signal for an appeal to the foreign friends of 
that establishment, amongst whom were in- 
cluded the most influential men of Yokohama. 
Probably the police were alarmed. At any rate 
the Cottage escaped, though the adjoining 
bathing house was less fortunate. Of the latter, 
too, curious facts are on record. Its owner was 
a gentleman who had distinguished himself in 
connection with a bath-house in Sart Francisco, 
where he dressed a Chinese girl in Japanese 
clothes and exhibited her as a native of Japan. 
Obliged to come home in consequence of this 
escapade, he rented a house beside Cove Cottage, 
and placed there six waitresses of comely mein. 
But he lacked finesse. Everybody knew that 
the chief business of his new house lay in ef 
cateras. The police made it too hot for him. 
Profits fell off, and he was fain to take service 
in a sugar refinery at six yea a month. He did 
not abandon his interest in the sea-shore com- 
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merce, however, but retained the place while 
surrendering the management. 


We are brought thus to the summer of 1883. 
The police were now happy in the conscious- 
ness of success. During the last six months 
of 1882, quite a considerable portion of their 
duties had been of the “ Wa/akushi okamisan” 
nature. One hundred: and thirty Phrynes had 
been fined, and sundry other repressive mea- 
sures adopted, so that the evil was at length 
wellinhand. The first half of 1883 showed only 
thirty-two cases; anda fair amount of decorum 
marked the pruceedings of the various establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood of the Bluff. In 
short, everything looked com/leur de rose. The 
police were triumphant, but being men of letters 
they remembered the phrase yudan /aiteki, and 
refrained from hollering before they were out of 
the wood. For the future it would be sufficient, 
the Head Inspector said, to despatch a constable 
once a fortnight, at uncertain times, with instruc- 
tions to let himself be seen and to take note of 
anything scandalous at the various houses which 
had black marks against them in the records. 
Sad, but not strange to say, Cove Cottage and 
its neighbour were among those thus distin- 
guished; and still sadder, the former was the 
first to demand something more than surveil- 
lance. It happened on a Sunday in the 
early summer. The constable, whose beat took 
him alternately up the road and down the beach, 
became cognizant, as he paced along the sands 
of a concatenation of suspicious circumstances. 
In such a conjuncture his instructions were 
plain. Going round to the front of the Cottage, 
he was received by Mrs. O-Tada, who heard his 
complaint and promised that the offending young 
lady should be yiven up, but pleaded for a few 
minutes to attire her becomingly. The myr- 
midun of the law was nothing luath. He would 
have welcomed any reasonable excuse to escape 
the necessity of further action, and so he offered 
no remonstrance, though the “few minutes ” 
stretched into a few hours. At length, after 
long delay, an old man appeared. He was the 
young lady's father, he said, and he lost no time 
in asserting his parental authority by rating her 
soundly. What did she mean by disgracing 
her people and herself? Had he not told her 
over and over again that if she visited such 
places as Cove Cottage there could be only one 
issue? and so following. Apparently, then, 
nobody had any excuse to offer. The fair cul- 
prit was marched off to the station. Elsewhere 
she would have been locked up for the night, 
but in Japan such cases are disposed of speedily. 
Half an hour later she was confronted by the 
Magistrate. The method of preliminary exa- 
mination is simple and uniform throughout the 
country. Beside the Magistrate sits the record- 
ing clerk—in the majority of petty cases the 
Magistrate himself records—and before him, at a 
little distance, is a bar behind which the prisoner 
stands. No one else is present. The formula 
of examination is also uniform. Name, age, 
place of residence, rank, and occupation—these 
are the subjects embodied in the first question. 
Then the alleged offence is recited and admission 
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or denial asked for. There is no violences no 
bluster ; no reiteration or pressing of questions. 
It is simply a quiet conversation. If the prisoner 
pleads “not guilty,” in spite of strong evidence, 
he or she is removed to a cell to await another 
examination later on. If the plea is accom- 
panied by a satisfactory explanation, release 
immediately follows. In the instance of which 
we write, the denial was stout enough, but the 
testimony of the policeman presented some 
awkward features. So there was a remand for 
two hours and then a re-examination. This 
time the young lady essayed a diversion. She 
maintained her innocence of the charge im- 
mediately under consideration, but confessed to 
a previous sin. It was a common story enough. 
Her parents were miserably poor, and Miss 
O-Gin, of Cove Cottage, had spoken of several 
yen to be gained quickly and easily. There 
was some preliminary consultation, and then a 
steamer, a gentleman of African complexion, 
and two journeys by boat with the temptress 
completed the tableau. In the case of these and 
similar illicit proceedings the law provides penal- 
ties of from three to ten yen for the perpetrators 
five to fifteen yen for the conciliafrix, and five 
to twenty yes for the proprietors of the house 
where the offence takes places. The sinner of 
Cove Cottage was accordingly mulcted to the 
tune of five yen,—about one-fifth of the amount 
she had gained by the transgression—O-Gin 
had to pay seven yen, and the Captain of 
the steamer was inaccessible. Cove Cottage, 
too, was warmed that it must be more circum- 
spect. If these improper practices were to be 
persisted in, greater secrecy was necessary or 
the law would know the reason why. It was a 
bad business altogether for Cove Cottage, but 
chiefly bad because, for the moment, there was 
no recource. The long threatened appeal to 
influential foreign sympathy could not come 
off this time. But what a yowat mush: this 
wretched girl had shown herself! Who was to 
know anything about her fire-worshipping 
patron if she had chosen to hold her tongue? 
But a confession! Domo, komatta koto! 
However, their time would come. They'd get 
even with those staff-bearing gentry yet. Only, 
happen what might, let there be no confessions. 
This was the sd/imalum delivered to their 
inmates by Cove Cottage and its neighbour. 

So the summer wore on. The ex-landowner 
found that though the receipts from his e/ 
ceteras had fallen off, their monthly total was 
still a respectable figure, the telephone was 
still tolerably active, and the communication 
between View Villa and Cove Cottage more 
assiduous than ever. It fares best with vintners 
and such folk when suns are hottest, and of 
course the attractions of an evening roll in the 
limpid waves grew greater as the dog days 
multiplied. The majority of those that pat- 
ronized the spring-boards at the Cove were men 
of high morality ; but who will undertake to 
define the limits of the subtle charm exercised 
by such an en/ourage as Miss O-Gin and her 
neighbour had provided? Even Merlin’s blood 
was capable of assuming opal tints under certain 


circumstances, and Merlins do not infest Yoko- 
hama. The sensuous old Romans, the sybarites 
of Pompeii, understood how to introduce into 
their bath-houses a soupon of the rosy atmos- 
phere that circulates in the neighbourhood of 
veiled sin. The Japanese gentleman of San 
Francisco understood this, too, else would he 
not have dressed his Chinese doll in kimono 
and obs, and though capricious fate had 
banished him temporarily to a sugar refinery, 
his talents found able exponents at the Cove. 
Always, however, that one little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, was visible on the horizon. 
Once a fortnight a gentleman with a stick under 
his arm appeared, uninvited, on the outskirts 
of the entertainment, and took observations. 
He is at it rtfow, this Sunday evening in July, 
and he seems considerably struck by what he 
sees and hears. This time the “jinks” are 
under weigh in the neighbour's house. There 
is one little Peri getting hoisted up by a circle 
of playful philanthropists and affectionately 
caressed as she descends, while another is 
sitting on the knee of a humanitarian and 
making a tippet of the arms of a sym- 
pathetic Adonis. The constable steps back and 
ponders. Here is a public scandal if ever such 
existed. The scene of the jinks cannot boast 
even the flimsy privacy of a bamboo rail, and 
the noise is enough to attract all the neighbour- 
hood. He makes his way to the house, prefers 
his complaint and requires the attendance of the 
two damsels at the police station. A long de- 
lay and earnest confabulation ensue, but at last 
the culprits are led away and magisterial in- 
vestigation commences. This time the ladies 
are obdurate. It is not their fault, they say, 
if foreign gentlemen choose to pull them 
about. Why don’t they resist? So they would, 
but they must live. Things have to be made 
pleasant for the gentlemen who comc to 
bathe or else custom weuld be ruined. They 
meant no harm, but what could two weak 
girls do among half a dozen strong foreigners? 
The magistrate cannot gainsay this. He re- 
solves to discharge the girls, but, by way of ad- 
monition, asks them if their business is so very 
valuable that they prefer it to their reputation. 
The girls protest. Valuable indeed! Far from 
it! They only get their food and the barest 
pittance from their employers. As for the fo- 
reign gentlemen, /Aey never give the waitresses 
a sen. How does it happen then, the Magis- 
trate enquires, that they are so richly dressed — 
crape jiban, satin od/, and silk &smonoP 
There is a moment's hesitation, and then one 
of the ladies says that they borrowed money 
from a Japanese gentleman and_ purchased 
clothes with it at such and such ashop. She 
declines to mention the name of the gentleman, 
and so, with a word of caution, the pair are 
discharged. But the magistrate is not satisfied. 
He causes enquiries to be made at the shop in 
question, and behold! such articles of female 
attire sre not, and never were, sold there. The 
attendance of the ladies is again requested, and 
correct information required. But they either 
cannot or will not furnish it. They are there- 
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fore detained for three days, at the end of which 
time, nothing definite having been elicited, they 
are again released, their employers, however, 
being held responsible to produce them at any 
moment if necessary. 

Meanwhile, those employers have not been 
idle. This is just the chance they were Waiting 
for. Unless something be done now, all their 
past threats will go for nothing. Accordingly, 
a strong appeal is made to the sympathies 
of their foreign patrons. It is not atime to 
stick at trifles. The crime of the poor girls is 
represented as sitting on a gentleman's knee 
while of the treatment meted out to them by the 
police imagination furnishes a vivid picture. 
Slapping of cheeks, twisting of arms, and other 
cruelties are charged against the myrmidons of 
the law, and eager ears drink in the whole 
fiction. There is another ignition of combus. 
tible material, though the spark, on this occasion, 
comes from a diametrically opposite direction to 
that of the preceding autumn. But a fig for 
consistency! only keep the ball rolling. Very 
soon the official squib goes off with a sudden 
puff. “Lucky for you contemptible raffians of 
police!” it cries, ‘that I was able to restrain 
myself from exploding in your faces. But | 
require that your inspector be summarily and 
severely punished. By what right does he allow 
these poor girls to be interfered with? Six 
monthsago—perhaps. But now—out upon your 
sneaking curs of constables!” Phew! There 
never was such a crackling and a phizzing. The 
local press reflects the flashes, and is eagerly and 
gladly spelled over at the vintner's and in the 
sugar refinery. What clever girls they are, to 
be sure, Miss O-Gin and Mrs. O-Tada! They 
said they would do it, and they've done it with s 
vengeance. Depend upon it the police vill 
think twice before they come spying round our 
Places again. “I really think I'll resign my 
situation at the sugar refinery, and assume per- 
sonal direction of the business at the Cove,’ 
says the San Francisco Lothario. And “ Tray, 
O-Tada, I'm not sure but it would pay to lay a 
telephone all the way to O-Gin’s place,” cries 
the jubilant vintner, while the ladies smile and 
perk. They are beginning to grow a little un- 
easy, to be sure, lest their romance about the 
cheek-slapping and arm-twisting should get 
them into trouble, but then, there is always the 
resource of flat denial; and the foreigners cannot 
be questioned by the police. So there is valid 
cause to chuckle. Who knows but the good old 
days of profitable license may revisit Yokohama. 
They will certainly come again, if only the squib 
can be induced to puff often enough and angrily 
enough. 

Without the gift of prophesy this history can- 
not be carried any further. Moreover, our 
readers will now be able to follow the thread 
themselves, if they have leisure and inclination. 
For our own part we take leave here of the 
vintner, the sugar refiner, and the two enterpnsing 
ladies, whose knowledge of human nature and 
their ability to make capital out of its weaknesses 
command our warm admiration. We can even 
sympathise with the combustible material and 
the squib, to whom, however, we may be per 
mitted to repeat the Persian Sage’s saw :— 


Fooled thou must be, though wisest of the wise: 
Thea be the fool of virtue, not of tice. 
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FAREWELL ENTERTAINMENT TO 
SIR H. S. PARKES. 
ene arena 
Last evening the foreign community of 
Yokohama and Tokiyo met in the Bluff Gardens 
to bid farewell to the honored British Minister, 
Sir Harry Parkes, who Jeaves this scene of his 
long labors for the more important office of 
British Representative at Peking. At nine o'clock 
the guests had assembled. Sir Harry Parkes, 
accompanied by the two Misses Parkes, arrived 
and was escorted by the Reception Committee 
to a pavilion specially provided in the lower 
part of the Gardens, where the guest of the even- 
ing was presented with the following address :-— 


TO SIR HARRY SMITH PARKES, 


Kwicut ComMaxDER OP THE Most Hoxour- 
aBLg Orper or THE BATH, AXD KXIGRT 
Granp Cross or Tue Most DistTixcutsHep 
Orper or St. Micsagy axp St. Grorce, 
Her Britannic Masgesty’s Envoy Exrra- 
ORDINARY AND MinisTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
axp Consut GewgRAL IN JAPAN. 

We have sought this opportunity of bidding you 

a united and public farewell, because we feel that 

it will be some alleviation of our sorrow to know 

that you accept this manifestation of the high 
esteem in which we hold you. 


We come from various lands, we speak in various 
tongues,—but to-day we have but one voice. 
During eighteen years you have been amongst 
us:—some of us have resided here for the whole 
of this period, many for some considerable portion 
of it; and these eighteen years, as they have 
passed on, have served only to strengthen the 
feelings of respect and esteem with which we have 
always regarded you. 

But the closeness of the ties which have so long 
bound us together has now to be broken. Changing 
and changeful as this community always is, it does 
not often occur that so long a period of mutual 
acquaintance,—and we may say, of friendship,—is 
permitted to run its course. For us, it is matter of 
congratulation that we have so long had you in-our 
midst :--for you, it -is but fitting that you should 
pass on to a higher sphere of labour. 

You came amongst us already freighted with 
honours, and famous for distinguished services ;— 
and full well have you here sustained the fame of 
former years. There have not been wanting 
occasions which have called forth an exhibition of 
the same courage and intrepidity as of yore, but 
not less have you won high and solid distinction in 
the quieter paths of patient labour. 

For us, your memorials lie around us, and meet 
us on every hand. Those of us who are your own 
countrymen would desire to take this last oppor- 
tunity to ask you to accept, as their Minister, this 
acknowledgment of their high appreciation of all 
the services you have rendered to them,—of the 
willingness you have ever shown to receive and 
attend to all their representations, and of your 
unsparing exertions in guarding thcir interests. 
And all of us equally feel a debt of gratitude for 
the much you have done to promote the well-being 
of this Settlement, and of the sister Settlements 
in Japan, 

With its recreations, with its graver pursuits, 
with its benevolences, scarcely less than with its 
commercial interests, you have been always identi- 


fied in a way which will leave behind you a blank 
Not easy to fill. 
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There is much more we might say,—much more| when the changes which have been so raridly 
we would say, were this the time and the place.| initiated affected the position and interests of 







All we desire is that you would accept this mech (toregner in Japan, I then maintained, as it was 


as the evidence of the unfeigned regret we feel at 
your leaving us. 

And now we would bid yourself and your family 
circle God-speed. Believe us, your memory will 
remain green with us, and though gone from us 
we shall follow you with the pleasantest of recollec- 
tions. May you spend a long career in health, 
happiness, and success, and increasing honour, 
and then enjoy with your family around you and 
growing up into years and prosperity, the meed of 
a gallant, honourable, and distinguished career, 
handing down to your children the heritage of a 
brilliant reputation. 


And we trust that sometimes amidst the cares of 
the important office to which you have been called, 
or the repose of later years, may come back to you 
pleasant memories of the friends you leave in 
Japan. 

A copy of the address, suitably mounted, was 
handed to His Excellency, who read the follow- 
ing reply :— 

Mr. WiLkiw ann GENTLENEX, 

It is very difficult for me to find words to reply 
to an address expressive of such warm attachment 
not only on the part of my own countrymen but on 
that of the foreign residents in general. 

The period of years which I have passed in 
Japan forms no small portion of life’s span, and it 
would have been to my discredit, during that time, if 
T had not become intimately associated wi.h most of 
the members of this united community. But I feel 
that you refer in far too generous terms to the 
services which you consider I have rendered 
you. I am myself only conscious of having 
endeavoured not to neglect the opportunitics 
afforded me of fulfilling my trust, and if I have 
succeeded to your satisfaction, I am sensible that 
that result is in no small measure attributable 
to the cordial support I have derived from my 
countrymen, and also to the kind assistance 
which I have received from the members of 
other nationalities. I have always found this 
community ready to place a favourable construc- 
tion upon my action; to make allowance for 
difficulties which were beyond my control; and, 
when little was accomplished, to give me credit 
for honest effort. This indulgent appreciation will 
go far to compensate me for the pain of se- 
paration, and will always cause me to look 
back with pleasure on my long residence in this 
country. 

The proximity of the post to which I am now 
transferred will enable me to retain a deep interest 
in your affairs and also in the future of this nation. 
I have received much kindness from the Sovereign, 
the authorities, and the people of Japan; and in 
endeavouring, as it was my first duty to do, to 
advance the welfare of my own countrymen, | 
have always felt that the interests of forcigners 
in this country were inseparable from those of the 
people, and I have therefore only advocated mea- 
sures and pursued a policy which I believe to be 
conducive to the benefit of both. I have also 
always considered—and it is only due to the foreign 
residents to say that this feeling is a reflection of 
their own—that the Government of Japan is 
entitled to our best sympathy in the trials and 
difficulties with which it has to contend in 
passing through the period of transition and in 
entering on the wide stage of reform which our 
advent may be said to have occasioned. But 
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both my right and my duty to do, that they 
should be proceeded with deliberately, and that 
each step should be based upon mature reflection. 

My earnest desire, which I am satisfied is shared 
by every one here present, is, that in following out 
reform, the attention of this nation may be seriously 
occupied not only with political movement but also 
with substantial economic and industrial progress, 
and that the well being of the people many be 
materially advanced by the removal of those obsta- 
cles which now impede the development of their 
national wealth and resources. We also trust that 
Japan will soon gain for herself a reputation for 
commercial intelligence and liberality equal to 
that which she has already acquired in regard to 
education and religious toieration, and that it may 
not long be said that the privileges which she 
gives to foreigners, in return for that free welcome 
which her people universally receive in Western 
States, are inferior to those which have been 
granted in the country to which I am now about to 
proceed. 

Permit me to say to all those who have so kindly 
taken part in this entertainment, that I and my 
daughters are greatly touched by its cordial and 
spontaneous character, and by its being joined in 
by so many of the foreign residents upon whom we 
have no claim. In the presence of such a large 
concourse of ladies I see a graceful and to me a 
most acceptable acknowledgement of the fulfilment 
of those social duties to which your address alludes, 
but in which I myself have taken only a minor 
share. Believe me that my daughters and myself 
most heartily reciprocate your kind farewell, and 
earnestly wish for you greater prosperity than that 
which has been attained in our day. 

And to my countrymen I would add that as you 
have so gencrously rung out’ your old Minister, 
so I am satisffed you will ring m, with as loyal a 
welcome, my successor, who is so favourably known 
to us all. It is no light satisfaction to me to resign 
your interests into his able charge, and also to feel 
that they will be most carefully guarded in the 
interval which will transpire before he arrives. 


Sir Harry Parkes and his party left the Gardens 
at eleven o'clock, but many visitors remained, 
and dancing was kept up till midnight. 
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THE TOKIO DAI-GAKU. 
——_—_@—___. 

We have received the Calendar for the year 
2542-43, a date which our Christian chronology 
calls 1882-83, of the Department of Law, Science, 
and Literature of the University of Tokiyo. It is 
published by Messrs. Z. P. Maruya & Co., 2543 
(1883), and is very creditably got up and printed. 
Its subject matter is closely similar to that of other 
Public School and University Calendars, rather dry 
in detail and “‘caviare to the general public,” but the 
historical summary, which occupies the first nine 
or ten pages of the little brochure cannot fail to be 
of interest. In Aprilof the tenth ycar of Meiji, the 
Tokio Kaisei Gakko was united to Tokio I-gakko 
(Medical College), to form the Tokio Dai-gaku 
(University of Tokio), which was divided into the 
four Departments of Law, Science, Medicine, and 
Literature. The Departments of Law, Science, 
and Literature were established in the former Kaisci 
Gakko, andthe Department of Medicine in the 
former I-gakko. The Tokio Yeigo Gakko (Tokio 
English Language School) was made the Tokio Dai- 
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gaku Yobimon (Preparatory School to the Univer -| courses, viz., that of Philosophy, and that of 
sity of Tokio), and put under the control of the| Political Science and Economy. 


Departments of Law, Science, and Literature. 
Mr. Hiroyuki Kato, Sori of the former Kaisei 
Gakko, was appointed Sori (President) of the 
Departments of Law, Science, and Literature, in 
Tokio Dai-gaku ; Mr. Arata Hamao, Vice-Director 
of the former Kaisei-Gakko, was appointed Sori- 
Ho (Vice-President) of the same Departments of 
law, Science, and Literature, and in addition to 
his duties as Vice-President was made Shukan 
(Principal) of Tokio Dai-gaku Yobimon. Mr. Ichizo 
Hattori, Director of the fotmer Yeigo Gakko, was 
appointed Shukanx of Tokio Dai-gaku Yobimon ; 
and immediately after, the office of Sori-Ho of the 
Departments of Law, Science, and Literature, was 
assigned to him in addition to his duties as Shukan. 
All instructors in the former Kaisei Gakko and 
Yeigo Gakko became, respectively, professors in the 
Departments of Law, Science, and Literature, and 
teachers in the Yobimon. 

So the record goes on, telling of the gradual but 
steady progress of the institution until we come to 
the roth of July, 1879, which witnessed the first oc- 
casion of conferring degrees. Fifty-five students 
who had finished their respective courses received 
them, and the ceremony was more elaborate than 
had been customary in giving certificates. 

The degree of Hogakushi was conferred upon 
fifteen, and that of Rigakushi upon forty. On this 
occasion, General Grant, Ex-President of the 
United States of America, who was then visiting 
this country, was present by invitation. A year 
later, on the 1oth of July, 1880, degrees were 
granted with appropriate ceremony to thirty-eight 
students who had completed their respective 
courses. Hogakushi numbered six, Rigakushi 
twenty-four, and Bungakushi eight. Among the 
Rigakushi were eight students who had com- 
pleted the course of Physics in the French 
language. This course was established for the 
students of the polytechnic course in French, when 
the latter was abolished in August of the 8h yea. 
of Meiji. The French course in Physics was also 
abolished on the graduation of the eight remaining 
students above mentioned. A month or so late-, 
at the suggestion of Professor Mendenhall, in 
order to measure the velocity of sound undec dif- 
ferent conditions, an application was made to the 
government for permission to use at specified 
times the noon-day cannon in the castle grounds. 
This permission was granted on the 25th of De- 
cember. These experiments were conducted in the 
following year. Meanwhile promising pupils in 
various departments were sent to France, Ger- 
many, and England to complete their curriculum. 

In September, 1881, the regulation concerning 
the study of French and German was modified. 
Students in the Departments of Science and 
Literature are accordingly required to study 
German instead of choosing between French and 
German. This change has been made in order to 
enable students to pursue their studies or profes- 
sions in future to the best advantage, since it is 
believed that Germany is the country where the 
sciences have reached the highest comparative 
development. The students in these departments, 
however, together with the Law students, may 
study French if they have sufficient time to do so. 
The course of Mathematics, Physics, and Astro- 
nomy, in the Department of Science, has been 
divided into threc distinct courses ; and the course 
of Philosophy, Political Philosophy, and hepre 
Economy, in the Department of Literature, 
been divided, with some modifications, into two 


At the end of October, last ycar, degrees were 
granted to sixty-six students who had completed 
their respective courses in the last Academic year. 
Hogakushi numbered eight, Rigakushi twenty, 
Igakushi twenty-nine, Seiyakushi five, and Bun- 
gakushi four. On this occasion the Ministers of 
the several Departmunts of the Government and 
other officials and gentlemen, including foreigners, 
were present. The Korean Ambassadors, who 
were then visiting this country, were also present. 
The ceremony which is usually held on the roth of 
July was postponed to the above mentioned date, 
on account of the prevalence of cholera during the 
summer. 

The organization of the University is as follows :-— 
The Departments of Law, Science, and Literature, 
with the Department of Medicine, form the Tokio 
Dai-gaku, or University of Tokio, and provide 
special courses of instruction in Law, in the 
Department of Law; in Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Astronomy, Engineering, 
Geology, and Mining and Metallurgy, in the 
Department of Science; and in Philosophy, Politi- 
cal Science, and Political Economy, and Japanese 
and Chinese Literature, in the .Dzpariment of 
Literature. Besides the above courses, there is 
Koten Koshiu Kua (course in Japaness Classics, 
including O.d Japanese laws, History, Literature, 
etc.), belonging to the Department of Literature, 
the object of wnich course is to instruct the 
students in the historiqal facts of the country, in 
the history of old laws, in the development of the 
Japanese language, etc. The Tokio Dai-gaku 
Yobimon Honko, which belongs to the Tokio 
Dai-gaku and is under the control of the Depart- 
ments of Law, Science, and Literature, i: designed 
.0 provide a general course of educaion and io 
serve as a P-cparatory School to the Depanmen:s. 
All the course, ia the Departmenis of Law, Science, 
and Liserature extend through four year<, and 
there a-e fuur corresponding grades of students. 
In the Department of Law, che students all pursue 
she same course. In the Depariment of Science, 
eight courses have been established, and in the 
Depar.ment of Li.eravuce, th-ez course-,wiih Kotzs 
Koshiu Kus. ‘Tne students in the Department of 
Licerature and Science pursue one course re:pec- 
tively which they may elect. The incention is _ulti- 
mately to use the Japanese e in all the 
Depariments, but, tor the present, instruciion is 
given in the English language. ‘The studenis are 
aiso taught the French languge in the Department 
of Law, and the German language in the Depart- 
ments of Science and Literature, except the students 
of Japanese and Chinese Literature. The little 
voluine before us, with its lists of classes and courses 
of study, will be of interest to all those who desire 
to record or admire the marvellous progress made 
by Japan in the last decade in her adaptation 

ccidental methods and sciences. 





NOTIFICATION No. 29 OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


cs cee 


It was promulgated by Notification No. 7 in 
July of the 15th year of Meiji (1882) that a railway 
would be constructed between Kawaguchi, in the 
prefecture of Saitama, and Mayebashi in the 
prefecture of Gumba. Hereby another Notifica- 
tion is issued to the effect that the Kawaguchi line 
will be extended to Shinagawa, through Itabashi, 
Shinjuku, and Meguro within the jurisdiction of the 
Tokiyo Fu, so that it may be connected at Shina- 
gawa with the Tokiyo- Yokohama railway. 


August 24th, roth year of Meiji, (1883.) 


(Signed) Sawso Sanzrosai, 
First Minister of State. 
(Signed) Sasaxt Taxarsura, 


Minister of Public Works. 
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SPECIAL COURT, TOKIV¥0. 


ee ee 
Wepwnespar, AUGUST I5Ta, 1883. 


Before Mr. Justice Tamawno, and Messrs. Havasu, 
Kawaba, and Nagaoka, Assessors 


Tuc Prosecution of tHe Fuxusuima Suspescrs. 


The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano directed prisoner No. 4, Tamano, to speak 
for himself. 

Prisoner—The argument of the prosecution is 
too extensive for me to go into thoroughly, so I will 
reply to such portions of it as have a direct bearing 
upon my case. The prosecution is endeavoring to 
establish our culpability by the letter I- sent to 
Mumei Kan, wherein I mentioned that the Govern. 
ment is resorting to measures of extreme oppres- 
sion, etc. This remark had reference to the local 
administration of Fukushima, and I wrote it under 
the impulse of the occasion. Had we really in- 
tended to revolt, I should not have sent that letter 
by post. It concerns nobody but myself. It is 
unjust to incriminate the whole party for a letter 
for which I am exclusively responsible. Suppose 
that a shareholder in a company did wrong, would 
it be reasonable to hold the whole company respon- 
sible? Certainly not. This is an exact analogy 
to the case of myself and my letter. The suspicion 
that we lied in concert respecting the destruction of 
the covenant is the result of ignorance of the state 
of aifairs. We were always busy going round the 
province delivering politicak lectures. In fact, we 
were constantly absent from home and never met 
together; so that we could not make any final 
arrangement to cancel our covenant. If the pro- 
secu:ion will inquire into this matter, it will find 
that our statement is correct. 

Mr. Oi (Counsel for Tamano) —The prosecution 
1 sists that tem-puke must involve physical violence; 
but it has failed 1o show w'1a: wa; the cause and what 
the effect of this so-called conspiracy. Action is the 
result of will or inten:ion. Without volition there 
can be no performance. The covenant in question 
was dawn up ; but the accused never displayed any 
inceation of carrying it into effect. Hence, there 
was no danger of the Government being over: 
chrown by the accused so long as they had no in- 
tention to upset it. Therefore, there is no reason for 
punishing them. (Here the Speaker pointed out 
at great length the inaccuracy of the prosecution's 
interpretation of French terms). If the authorities 
had determined to punish every one who used the 
word tem-puku, few would get off scot-free. The 
contention of the prosecution that the scheme of 


of | Political improvement devised by the accused did 


not extend to the whole world, and that the Go- 
vernment of this country was the object of its 
attack, is the result of ignorance of the prisoners’ 
motives. Take the case of those sages who have 
founded schemes of logic in the various difficult 
departments of knowledge. Their work, if not 
immediately beneficent at the moment of its 
performance, has had an enduring effect upon 
human society. Appreciation of this fact impelled 
the accused to their praiseworthy undertaking. 
They deserve our gratitude for their endeavours, 
‘which reflect honor upon Japan. 

Prisoner No. 4, Kono, recapitulated his previous 
statements and emphatically denied the accusation 
that the covenant was drawn up for the purpose of 
upsetting the Government of Japan. 

Mr. Hoshi (Counsel for Kono)—I beg to ask the 
Court to allow me to address it at the conclusion of 
the proceedings. 
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Prosecutor—We shall avoid confusion by keep- : 
ing to the present order of conducting the case. 

Judge—There can be no inconvenience whatever 
in allowing Mr. Hoshi to speak last, provided that 
course is to the advantage of the accused. 

Prisoner No. 5, Aizawa, was next ordered to 
reply to the accusation. He asscrted that the words 
“buceaucratic Government” in the covenant, did 
not refer to the Government of Japan, inasmuch 
as Japan is about to have a national assembly in 
the 23rd year of Meiji. 

Mr. Kitata, Counsel for Aizawa, said that he 
would address the Court at its next sitting, as there 
would not be time for him to finish his pleading 
that morning. 

The Court rose at 13 a.m. 





Taurspay, Aucust 16ra, 1883. 


The Court opened at 8 a.m., when Judge Tamano 
requested Mr. Kitata to commence his argument. 

Mr. Kitata—I will reter to the three points upon 
which the Prosecution’s contention is based. Em- 
phatically will I refer to one thing. The ideas of 
one individual should not be taken to represent 
that of a collective body. Monsieur Boissonade 
defining an “idea,” says that it is a thought and 
that the human faculty is originally of the weakest 
description. When “idea” has developed, it 
is known by the name of volition. But this is not 
the last stage of its development. That is deter- 
mination, and is an individual attribute. The idea 
of an association, is the determination of many 
individuals to achieve the consummation of a 
certain object. Thus, the idea of one individual 
must not be lonked upon as identical with a plot 
contemplated by many. And this faculty (or idea) 
is liable to undergo many changes before it merges 
into determination. The law does not take cogni- 
zance of it in the case of common offences ; but it 
is punishable in cases of high treason, because its 


Rature is then very grave, and because after it is 


carried into effect its punishment is of no avail. 
I will now proceed to restate the charges put forward 
by the prosecution. They may by divided inio three 
points;—(1) The words “bureaucratic Govern- 
ment of Japan; (2) The words “overthrow the 
ment” suggests attempts to raise an in- 
surrection ; and (3) the statement that the covenant 
was cancelled, is untrue. The first and second 
points concern the general facts of the case; and 
the third point, the argument now under our 
consideration. The prosecution insists that 
the expression “ bureaucratic Government” meant 
the Government of this country. In sup- 
port of this contention, they produced the letter 
written by Tamano and the evidence of 
Hiroshima and Hanaka. This is all but the 
result of illusion. The letters and evidence were 
simply the sketch of each individual’s own idea 
and not the deliberate determination of the lot. 
Hiroshima and Hanaka have proved that the 
evidence in question is inaccurate; and Tamano 
has deposed that he wrote the epistle under the 
Pressure of the occasion. He has declared that his 
writing concerns nobody but himself, and that he is 
solely responsible for it. All the accused have 
established that the programme of their politica] 
work embraced the whole of human society. They 
vie guiltless and cannot be punished. The words 
bureaucratic government” might be applicable 
to such & government as that which existed under 
Louis XIV. and Lonis XVI. But it cannot be ap- 
Plied to the Government of Japan, which is about to 
establish a liberal constitution. ‘That the covenant 
Was cancelled cannot be doubted. Speaking from 


a legal standpoint, if the covenant had been an! 
agreement between a debtor and creditor, it could 
not be broken otherwise than through mutual con- 
sent; but it happened to be of a totally diffcrent 
nature, and might be cancelled at the will of its 
deviser, provided he announced his intention to 
two or three of his companious. Subscquently, no 
matter though there existed a copy of the covenant, 
it was virtuallyextinct. Therefore, the contention as 
to the covenant is untrue, and because of difference 
























in dates mentioned, is valueless. The argument 
that tem-puku necessitates physical violence, is ridi- 
culous, since there are two ways of overthrowing a 
Government—peacefully and violently. Sometimes 
a thing may be overthrown by its own weight or by 
an accident. In the present case, the word tem-puku 
is used in its peaceful sense, and means improve- 
ment in the administrative organization. Suppose 
an edict was issued prohibiting travel to Kiyoto by 
sea; and a man journeyed there overland, would it 
be reasonable on the part of the police to arrest and 
punish him? Certainly not. Though the voyage 
there by sea was prohibited, the man was quite 
justified in going overland. This is an exact ana- 
logy of the circumstances of the prisoners. On 
Consideration of the state of affairs when the 
accused drew up the covenant, we must be con- 
vinced that their scheme was of a peaceful nature. 
There is no reason why they should be punished. 

Prisoner No. 6, Sawata, was next ordered to 
reply to the accusation, when he complained of 
being incriminated by the confessions extorted 
from others in the Fukushima Police-station and 
the Wakamatsu Court. He said that he had been 
arrested in Tokiyo and had no part in the 
preliminary examination of his fellow prisoners. 
He asserted that the political work of his party was 
meant to extend to foreign countries—namely, 
Korea and China. The people of those two 
nations, he held, do not enjoy the gifts of liberty ; 
and in view of the recent introduction into Japan 
of civilization from Occidental nations, it was the 
duty of Japan to introduce it to these two nations. 

Mr. Uyeki (Counsel for Sawata) briefly ad- 
dressed the Bench, pointing out that, in deciding this 
case, it would be necessary to find out what was 
the object of the accused in drawing up the 
covenant ‘and what measures they were going to 
take to consummate it. Their object was, said 
Mr. Uyeki, to establish a liberal constitution—an 
object which could not be punished by law; and 
they had resorted to ‘peaceful measures to attain 
that end. 

Mr. Hoshi—Prior to proceeding with my argu- 
ment, I should like to ascertain whether the Pro- 
secution is influenced by a belief that the Govern- 
ment of Japan is bureaucratic, and in accordance 
with that belief refuses to credit the declarations 
made by the accused that the Government is not 
bureaucratic; or, whether the Government itself, 
regarding itself as bureaucratic, has instructed the 
Prosecution to institute this case. 


Judge Tamano—I cannot tell whether the Pro- 
secution would care to reply to your question. 
Will you (addressing the Prosecutor) answer it? 

Prosecutor—It is a very strange question to put. 
It would be absurd for us to call the Government 
bureaucratic, oppressive, or by any other such 
name. It is quite useless to ask such a question. 
The only matter we have to consider, is whether 
or no the accused had the intention to overthrow 
the Government. We cannot reply to any such 
irrelevant question as that put by Mr. Hoshi. 

The learned Counsel for the defence then esti- 


Google 


mated that he would conclude his address on the 
following morning. 


The Court rose at noon. 


Faipay, AuGcust 17TH, 1583. 


The Court opened at 8.20 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano requested Mr. Hoshi to commence his 


argument. 
Mr. Hoshi—I must request the Court to read 


me the reports of Hiroshima’s trial dated the 1st of 


February and 2nd of April this year. (Reports 
read. ‘The learned Counsel indicated a few points 
in the in support of his contention.) He then 
said :—The two questions, as to what ts the true 
definition of the word “insurrection ” as described 
in the Criminal Code, and -whether the evidence 
produced by the Prosecution is sufficient to prove 
the culpability of the accused, are of the first im- 
yebruae in this case. The four points® to which 
referred yesterday are of only secondary moment. 
The question has the princi 
the matter, and I will deal with it first. The conten 
tion of the tion can be divided into three 
heads :—(1) the words “‘ bureaucratic Government” 
in the covenant meant the Government of Japan; 
(2) The words seifu tem-puku (to overthrow the 
Government) suggest an attempt to raise an insur- 
rection; and (3) that the covenant was cancell 
is false. Beginning with the first point, I fin 
that the Prosecution the Government of 
Japan as bureaucratic ; for, whilst the accused said 
that the Government of Japan is excluded from the 
cat of bureaucratic governments, they insist 
in their defence that it included the existing 
authoritiesin it. This partakes somewhat of the 
marvellous. I put therefore a question yesterda 
to ascertain the opinion of the Prosecution on this 
point, but the Prosecution gave me an equivocal 
reply. In the report of Hanaka’s examination and 
that of Hiroshima, a statement occurs that they 
said that the words in question represented the 
existing Government of Japan. As the accused 
have already clearly shown that the report is full 
of S errors, the statement in question carfhot 
be ieved. The two witnesses, Kamada and 
Sasaki, testified that they saw no such word as 
Japan in the covenant. Hence, it is evident 
that the accused did net refer to the Government 
of Japan. Had they meant the Government of 
Japan they would have written in the covenant 
to that effect. But it was well known that Japan 
isto have a liberal constitution in the 23rd year 
of Meiji (1890), and there was no reason shy it 
should be called a bureaucratic Government. ‘If, 
therefore, anyone designates the Government 
of Japan as bureaucratic, he must assign a reason 
for so doing. That the accused did not do s0 is 
owing to the fact that they referred to all the bureau- 
cratic Governments of the world. With reference 
to the letter written by Tamano, I must contend 
that it concerns dy but the author himself, and 
has nothing whatever to do with other prisoners. 
The Prosecution has insisted that the itical 
reforms contemplated by the accused could not be 
extended to foreign countries. This is a matter of 
opinion, and in my contention a wrong view. 
ere is no question that such reforms can be 
effected. (Here the Speaker took some pains to 
show the possibility of the work being executed by 
referring to the spread of Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity). That the covenant was cancelled and 
that the words senses seifu tem-puku (overthrow 
the bureaucratic government) were changed to 
“‘improve the administrative system,”’ are truc, 
and cannot be disputed. Let us return to the first 
point. Before proceeding, however, I want to 
call the attention of the Court to the fact that there 
is a contradiction in the argument of the Prosecu- 
tion. I will return to this point anon, and discuss 
it fully. At a former sitting, I said that the Japa- 
nese word xatran (domestic disorder or insurrec- 
tion) is equivalent to the French term guerre 
civile. The Prosecution disputed this—that is, the 
correctness of my version,—and said that the 
French equivalent for natran, is crime contre la 
stireté de 'tdt. This is wrong. The French term 


© The Choya Shimbun, from which this report is translated, 
did not contain the argument of Afr. Hoshi on the said four 
points which had reference to the intellectual and moral con- 
dition of the accused prior and subsequent to the covenant 
being drawn up. 
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in question means in English, a crime against point that the covenant was cancelled, is sheer 
the safety of the State. The English equivalent! invention, since the prisoners mentioned nothing of 


for natran is civil war. Thereisa great ditference 
between the English and French terms. Under 


it on the occasions of previous hearings, till Kono 
spoke of it later on. The fourth point is of the 


the heading “crime contre la stireté de Uétdt,”’| same nature. The accused never even mooted it 


one finds two distinct clauses—crime against the 
Imperial family and the crime of civil war. The 
Prosecution got mixed in dealing with these two 
Phrases. They insist that guerre civile means 
war among the pcoplc. But this is probably due toa 
misintcrpretation a the word civile, which ts derived 
from the Latin word civis, and means pertaining 
to a city, but after Rome established herself in all 
hez splendour, it was used to represent State. The 
Prosecution, probal |;, did not understand this, and 
the conscquence is thcir mistake. The contention 
of the Prosecution that Article 87 of the French 
Criminal Code corresponds with Article 121 of 
our Criminal Code, 1s wrong, because Article 
121 embodies Articles 87 and gt of our Criminal 
Code. The foregoing will, I believe, prove the 
correctness of my assertion. (Here Mr. Hoshi 
uoted from the English authority, Stephens, ard 
the American authority Bishop, in support of his 
definition of the word insurrection, the eq sivalent 
of the Japanese word naivan.) 1 wish to remind 
the Prosecution of an incident which is looked upon 
tothe present day asa disgrace to the history of the 
English judiciary. In the reign of Charles I., a 
man was convicted for merely writing the words 
{‘ overthrow the government” on the margin of a 
letter, and was sentenced to death! I hope that 
the Court will not suffer the reproduction of such a 
shameful sentence. 
ae Kitata rose and ur la Bera wn 
to throughly di Article 146 of the oO 
Crimin Bracedure: 
Judge Tamano—WVill you (addressing the Pro- 
secution) speak to the argument of the defence? 
Prosecutor—We had previously to deal seriatim 
with the defence of each of the accused and with 
the arguments of their Counsel. This method 
given rise to so much confusion that it is 
impossible to get at the bottom of the argument, 
and as we cannot take any other course than 
that ted, we are compelled to a certain 
extent to stick to the same system. As our pre- 
vious argument was apparently too much for 
obtuse individuals, we will explain it once more 
very plainly. The defence has oiten complained 
of the judgment being founded on presumption. 
" Prosecutor then went on to explain that 
Article 146 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
does not concern the Judge, and that its spirit ts to 
revent the participation of the legislative officers 
in judicial matters. He said that criminal law was 
tative in the intellectual sphere, that is to say, 
shat criminal intention was punishable by law. 
The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 





Saturpay, Aucu:T 18TH, 1883. 
The Court opened at 8.20 a.m., when the Pro- 
secutor, in continuation of his speech, said that the 


argument of prisoner No. 1, Hanaka, and his 
Counsel, Mr. Yamada, can be arran under 
five heads :—(1) the report of the accused’s trial at 


the Fukushima police station is valueless; (2) the 
possibility of political reform being effected through- 
out the Orient; (3) the statement that the covenant 
was cancelled, is true; (4) the word; “ overthrow 
the Government” were changed to “ improve the 
administrative system ;” and (5) the so-called 
intention to overthrow the Government, does not 
come within the scope of what is meant by an 
“insurrection.” \Vith reference to the first point, 
he said that the prisoner had every opportunity to 
correct the r in the Special Court, but he 
admitted that the words “ overthrow the Govern- 
men.” referred to the existing Government of 
Japan, as recorded in the report of the preliminary 
examination, and the proof was thercfore con- 
clusive that the accused meant “to overthrow ” 
the present Government. As regards the se- 
cond point, the Prusecutor said that such an 
universal political reform as was said to be 
contemplated by the prisoners, is quite impos- 
sible, and therefore a false plea. The third 


re  —————————————————————————— 
Article 146.—The law forms no ake gl gaa of ae 
biuity deduced from the arcumstances of the case. 
contession of the accused, the declarations, the condem- 
natory evidence, the testimony of third parties, the reports 
of experts and indications of every kind are left to the 
discretion of the judges. 


in previous hearings. The fifth point is untenable, 
since the covenant bore bloody signatures, People 
only sign in that fashion when they have thrown 
their life into the balance against the execution of 
their designs. Coming to the case of prisoner No. 
2, Hiroshima, the speaker remarked that prisoner's 
defence consisted of thrce points :—(1) the words 
“bureaucratic Government” did not refer to the 
existing Government; (2) the asserted attempt to 
overthrow of the Government, is not insurrection ; 
(3) the covenent was cancelled. Allitheseconditions 
Counsel endeavoured to dispose of exactly in the 
same way as in his previous pleading. He then 
went on to say that the words seifu tem-puku were 
and are used in a sense of taking violent measures 
to attain an end, and thus convey a dangerous im- 
pression. He remarked that the rise and decline 
of Christianity and Buddhism had nothing to do 
with the case, and that (referring to the quota- 
tion of Hiroshima from Mencius) to overthrow 
morality, no physical power is required, but to 
overthrow the vernment, bodily exertion is 
necessary. Therefore the prisoner's classical re- 
ference is inapplicable in this case, since the cove- 
nant speaks of “ overthrowing the Government,” 
not upsetting an abstract virtue. Replying to 
the Counsel for Hiroshima, Mr. Nakashima, the 
Prosecutor, divided his argument into four head- 
ings :—(1) an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, is not insurrection ; (2) the proposed scheme 
of political reform did not embrace Japan ; (3) the 
words “overthrow the Government ” were altered 
to “improve the administrative system ;” and (4) 
the covenant was cancelled. Counsel said: —The 
first point having been already gone into, it demand. 
no fresh refutation. As regards thesecond point we 
contend that the work proposed could not have been 
extended to foreign lands. That idea is simoly 
preposterous. Hanaka and Hiroshima said for 
the first time in this Court that the wording in 
question was altered, but they said nothing of the 
kind at the time of the preliminary examinations 
at Fukushima and Wakamatsu, After careful 
consideration we are convinced that they meant 
che existing Government of this realm. ¢ third 
point is that of intention, as we have already in- 
dicated it. The accused and their Counsel insist 
that their scheme was to overthrow the Government 
yy the force of their rhetoric. In support of thi 

plea they sought an analogous case in the work 
of Rai Sanyo, who contributed toward the downfall 
of the Tokugawa usurpation. But the Pro-ecutor 
reminded the defence of the fact that the very 
nature of their argument was criminal. The 
overthrow of a Government may be effected by 
thetoric, not directly, but indirectty. There are 
'wo methods whereby to attain the end. One is 
instigation, the other is the actual ri-ing of people 
against their Government through their believing 
in the word of others. Instigators to rebellion are 
punishable criminally ; and among them must be 
included political lecturers who, even uninten- 
tionally, speak in such a manner as to incite the 
people to oppose the Government. In such an 
instance, the orators are punishable under the 
Regulations for the Control of Public Meetings. Mr. 
Na ashima contends that, unless ammunition, pro- 
visions, and moncy have been obtained, a so-called 
Insurrection is not an insurrection atall. Butinlaw 
the preparation (yoé:) with determination to raise 
a rebellion, is puni-hable as coming within the 
scope of secret plotting (inbo). Of the statement 
of pecs No. 3, Tamano, that it is unreasonable 
to hold a company responsible for the wrong-doing 
of one of its shareholders, and that there is an 
analogy between such a case and himself and his 
letter, the Prosecutor held that his illustration was 
utterly inappropriate. The letter was produced in 
substantiation of the charge against ‘lamano and 
not as sole testimony. 


Saturpay, Aucusr 18Tu, 1833. 

The continuation of the Prosecutor’s speech is as 
follows :—The contention of Mr. Oi, Counsel for 
prisoner No. 3, Tamono, can be divided into three 
parts: —(1) because the Prosecution bases the 
culpability of the accused on the wording in the 
covenant it is unreasonable to punish them for a 


Google 


mere expression of opinion; (2) it is not dificult 
to overthrow all the Governments of the universe: 
(3) the argument of the Prosecution is of no value. 
With reference to the first point, the Speaker said 
that the crime of insurrection is not punishable in 
intention, and never until after committed. The 
second point, he said, had already been gone into 
and required no fresh refutation. The third point 
was the ignorance of Mr. Oi of the meaning of the 
French terms cited by the Prosecution. (Here 
the Prosecution requested prisoner No. 4, Kono 
to recapitulate his argument.) This done, the 
Prosecutor briefly discussed Mr. Kono’s statement 
and said he would reply to it at the close of the 
case, or before the prisoner's Counsel, Mr. Hoshi 
spoke, to avoid confusion. 


The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 


Monvay, AUGUST 20TH, 1883. 


On the opening of the Court, the Prosecutor 
resumed hisargument. He said that the defence of 

risoner No. 5, Aizawa, consisted of three points. 
he first—namely, that, as Japan was to ea 
National Assembly in the 23rd_year of Meiji, the 
existing Government is excluded from the cat 
of “ bureaucratic L proelar aaa has nothing to do 
with the case, and therefore requires no refutation. 
The second point—that the “ overthrow” of the 
Government by physical force would require the 
combined efforts of many thousands of men, and 
that as the six prisoners could not overthrow the 
government they cannot be guilty of insurrection— 
is a worthless plea. Third, there was no evidence 
forthcoming that the accused had no intention to 
raise an insurrection. As for the argument of Mr. 
Kitata, Counsel for Aizawa, the Prosecutor re- 
marked that it might be dealt with in four sections: 
—(1) the words “ bureaucratic government” did 
not refer to the existing Government of Japan; 
(2) the covenant was cancelled; (3) the word 
tem-puku (overthrowing) does not signify insur- 
rection; (4) the argument of the Pro ecution 
is valueless. With regard to the first point, 
the speaker said that Aizawa evidently under- 
stood its meaning, as the report of his pre- 
liminary examinations and the letter writien by 
‘amano clearly indicated. ‘The second poin’, that 
the covenant was cancelled, is untenable, since no 
evidence’ has been produced to corroborate the 
statement. As regards the third point, the Pro- 
secutor said, that the illustration of the incongruity 
in the accusation adduced by Mr. Kitata was in- 
mf ORerher In contradiction of the hypothesis that 
although a man were prohibited from going to 
Kiyoto by sea, he might be justified in going thither 
overland, the Speaker said that, in this case, the cri- 
minal intention of the accused was as clearly proved 
as that of a man who pretends to go to America 
overland while he can only go thither by sea. They 
had only one way of consummating this object— 
physical violence: The signature in blood is the 
most substantial proof that the accused plotted, and 
were fully conscious of the possible consequences 0 
their action. As regard the fourth point, the Pro- 
secutor remarked that the argument of the 

risoner’s Counsel was preposterous. 
E Mr. Kitata rose gad bee ed to be allowed to 
reply to the Prosecution. (A owes He said :— 
Article 146 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, !s 
devised to prevent Judges from deciding on mere 
assumption. If such a course were tolerated, 
great dangers would arise. The learned Counsel 
emphatically protested that the Prosecution had 
confounded fact with intention. ; : 

Referring to the argument of prisoner No. 6, 
Sawata, the Prosecutor said that the alleged threats 
and deceit of the Fukushima police did not shake 
the accusation as no evidence was forthcoming to 
prove it. He then rapidly reviewed the argument 
of Mr. Uyeki, Counsel for Sawata, and said that 
his theme demanded no refutation. 


Monpay, AucusT 20TH, 1883. 

Reviewing Mr. Hoshi’s argument on behalf of 
Prisoner No. 4, Kono, the Prosecutor said that It 
might be dealt with under four headings, to wit:— 
(1) that, as there is no “ bureaucratic” Government 
in the country, any plot to overthrow such an pared 
tion could not apply to the Government of t . 
country. This plea is illogical, since attempts 4 
upset a government do not take abstract accou ; 
al whether the authorities are bureaucratic or con 
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stitutional. They mean the overthrow of a certain 
yvernment because it is opposed olitically to the 
party that seeks its abolition and the establishment 
in power of its own adherents. The accused 
admitted their intention to overthrow all govern- 
ments that are the foes of liberalism. Prisoner 
No. 1, Hanaka, categorically admitted that the 
idea of “bureaucracy” in his mind was exem- 
plified in the Government of Japan. (2) The 
assertion that the words in question were altered 
to “improve the administration’ is unsupporied 
any evidence, and is therefore of no value. 
(3) The statement of Sakai and Kanada that they 
had seen the correction cannot be reccived with any 
confidence, since, not only were they implicated in 
the same crime, but as the servants of Atiroshima 
they were likely to give evidence partial to him. 
(4) The theory that a secret plot (bo) is not 
punishable, unless recourse is had, as a consequence 
of it, to physical violence, is untenable. Granted 
that r.0 active measures of revolt had been resorted 
to by the prisoners; but they had plotted, and 
were indicted with the crime of t#bo—conspiracy to 
raise an insurrection. Mr. Hoshi’s attempted 
analogy of some serious error in a judgment de- 
iivered in an English Court is wholly irrelevant. 
The English judge cmeren a ent according 
to the force of expressions used, whereas in this in- 
stance there is substantial evidence that the prisoner 
intended to overthrow the Government. (Here 
the speaker pointed out the incorrectness of Mr. 
Hoshi’s interpreting of the French legal terms, and 
remarked that thecounsel’s quotations from 5 Bes 
and American authorities were useless.) I have 
refuted the arguments of each of the accused and 
their Counsel. In uence my argument is 
likely to become rather confused, to avoid this I 
will briefly recapiwlate my argument. It consists 
of three sections :—First the statement of the 
accused, that the covenant was drawn up for the 
purpose of spreading liberal ideas, is false, for the 
document bore signatures in blood. This is 
only done when men throw their lives in the 
balance against the execution of their designs. 
The contention that the proposal for the publication 
of a newspaper shows that they had combined to 
effect a political improvement by peaceful means, 
is an invention. e second point requires no 
recapitulation, The third point, is that the accused 
is criminally puni-hable, since they were guilty of 
a secret plot (imbo) to raise an insurrection which 
action has been proved by the covenant. 

Mr. Hoshi asked whether the Prosecution had 
finally concluded their argument. 

The Prosecutor, in reply, remarked that should 
anything take place that required him to speak, he 
should do so without hesitation. 

The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 
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The Tenrin was designed by Rear-Admiral 
Akamatsu, on a mixed English and Rus-ian model, 
and was constructed by Messrs. Shido (super- 
intendent of the dockyard), Hamaguchi (vice- 
superintendent), and Akamine (chief enginecr). 
he work was commenced in February, 1878, and 
completed last month. The TJenriu Kan is a 
ves-cl of the the third-class. Her dimensions are: 
length 63.74 metres; breadth 11 metres; draught 
4-8 metres (foreward) and 5.7 metres (aft). She 
is barque-rigged; her speed is 12 knots an hour; 
tonnage regisier 925; and displacement 1,372 tons. 
Her armanent consists of one 15 and one 17 centi- 
metre Krupp gun and four 12 centimetre Krupps. 
She has compound surface-condensing engine<, and 
the steam pressure is one cubic inch of 65 pounds; 
horse-power, indicated, 1,250; nominal, 250. 





LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
EE Se AE 
(REUTER “ SPECIAL” To “JAPAN MAIL."’] 


London, August roth. 
STRIKE OF COTTON SPINNERS. 

The cotton spinners of Ashton-under-Lyne 

have turned out on strike. 
PRINCE NICHOLAS. 

Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has arrived at 
Constantinople, where he was received with 
great distinction. 

London, August 17th. 
CETEWAYO ALIVE. 

The Sfandard publishes a telegram to the 
effect that Cetewayo’s troops have defeated those 
of Usibepu, and that Cetewayo is alive and re- 
covering from his wounds. 

London, August 18th. 
MORE CHINESE IRONCLADS. 
The Chinese Government have ordered two 
more corvettes to be built at Kiel. 
INCREASE OF CHOLERA. 
Cholera is still increasing in Egypt. 
London, August 2oth. 
SLIGO ELECTION. 

Lynch, the Home Rule candidate for Sligo, 
has been elected, defeating his opponent by a 
large majority. 

DECREASE OF CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 

Cholera has nearly disappeared from Cairo, 
and is reported to be rapidly decreasing in 
Alexandria and the provinces. 

London, August 21st. 








THE LAUNCH OF THE “ TENRIU 
KAN.” 
—_———-_>____—_ 

According to announcement H.I.J.M.S. Tenriu 
Kan was launched on Saturday afternoon. From 
an early hour the people of the vicinity thronged to 
Yokosuka Dockyard ; and visitors from Tokiyo and MADAGASCAR. 
Yokohama were so numerous that all the boats , ’ tn the ti ‘Cc 
plying between this port and the arsenal were| Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Com- 
crowded thither with sightseers. The weather was| mons, complained of the alarming reticence of 


delightful, and the bay as smooth as glass—fal . oa 

; ’ : glass —fal- ; d - 
aciously as usuzl; but the edge of the gale which the Government with regard to affairs in Tada 
has been raging South of us had not reached this|gascar. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, said nothing 


harbor, nor did il, until after the visitors to the launch had occurred in Madagascar to disturb the 


had returned to their respectiv 
cM pective homes. H.M. the], . . : : 
Emperor was prevented from being present; but he friendly alliance that existed between France 


Was well tepresented at what was indeed a brilliant and England. 
Sarbar had Phi ache, fda ones wrBkgiate 7) ze TRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 
: ressed ship for the occasion, while the . ‘j i 

folks ashore were as parce as ee clnee It is reported that Franco-Swiss relations are 
can be. Among the distingni-hed personages | 2Ot satisfactory. 
Present were their Imperial Highnesses Avi_u- London, August 22nd. 
re rae - whe , at . . - 4 
i yids Komatsu-no-Miya,  Fu-himi-ne-|! tHe LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

ya, and Na-himoto-no- Miya: their Excell nci- . 
Sanjo, [te, Oki. Spel go Day toed The House of Lords, on the second reading, 

, ‘ . « ‘ elereulal, atst- . F 
ala, Sasaki and Fukuoka; Generals Saigo | 4S thrown out the Bill for Local Sell-Govern- 
r eee ’ we ! . 

and Kuroda; Admirals Kawamura, Nakamuda, | Ment in Scotland. 


and Nirei ; Captains Aiura and Kurooka. The 


party was conveyed b : r 

’ steamer to and from Yoko- ° . : 

suk: : : : TT m Gazelle publishes an 
uka, and in the evening on return was entertained he North German == 


at supper in the Eastern Admiralty Office. There; afticle alluding to French attacks. Germany 
aie Present a large number of distinguished denounces France as being the sole element of 
‘i and military officers. ‘ danger to the peace of Eurupe. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
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CHESS. 
—_—_—_—_~<—_———_- 
By S. Loyp. 


From American Chess Nuts. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 18th August, 
by W. B. Mason, Nagasaki. 
White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to O. B. 4. 1.—K. takes R. 

R. sq. mate 


2. . to P 
“2 if 1.—B. takes R. 
2.—Q. to K. Kt. 8 mate. 


if 1.—P. to Q. 
2.—Q. to O. R. 8 — 2:3: 
i 


1.—B. or Kt. moves 


Correct solution received from “ Tesa.” 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
———_@—_— 


THE NEXT NAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Sunday, August 26th.® 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. perO.&O.Co. Sunday, August 26th.t 


From Shanghai, 
Na ki, 2 |e M.B.Co Thursday, August 30th. 


From America... per P.M. Co. Friday, September 7th.§ 





* Zambei left ve ary on August 33rd. tt Oceanic left Hong- 
kong on August ath. ¢ Left Shanghai on August sand. § City 
of Tobie left San Francisco on August 18th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Shanghai, 
Kobe, smi} perM.B.Co. Saturday, August 25th. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Hongkong... per P. M.Co. Sunday, August 26th. 
For Europe, vi 


wid 
Hongkong ... perM.M.Co. Sunday, August 26th. 
For Hakodate ... per M. B.Co. Sunday, August 26th. 
For America ..... perO.&0O.Co. Thursday, August 30th. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Ureno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
p.m., and KuMaGal at 9.30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 


The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 2; First-class, yen 1.20; Third-class, 
sen 60. ‘The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 
38 miles. 





SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
—_——-— >_—_ 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church: 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
liam. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
————_.—____. 


For Waee Bectxximo Faivay, Acovst t7TH, 1833. 





Observatory of Daigaku, Noto-Fujicho, Hong6, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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saw, siw. 


Fam CLEAR 


Heary line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers, 

SL A oes PO RTESENtS velocity of wind. 
of humidity. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 


of the sea. 
* Rain in Inches. t Directionof Wind. ¢ Weather. 
Maxzimam reloci 


3 P.m. 


on Monday at 3 

The highest temperature for the week was on Mon- 
day, and the lowest was 63.3 on be tay al maximum 
and minimum for the corresponding weck of year were 86.0 


and 63.4 respectively. 
The total 


amaquat of rain for the week was +363 inches 
correspond year. 


against .429 inches for the ing week of last 








LATEST SHIPPING. 





FREIGHTS. 


At present in the steamship Oxfordshire still 
occupies the berthfor New York. For San Francisco 
the berth is divided between the St. David, ad- 
vertised to sail on the 28th, and the Mary Winkle- 
man. In local business, the bark Wandering 
Minstrel and the brig Minerva have been taken 
up to load wheat at this port. The French bark 
Louise left this for Naya-aki, and the German 
bark Galveston is now ready to leave for the same 
port in ballast. The British bark Stillwater is alvo 
ready to depart for Hakodate to load for San 
Francisco. The Merionethshire and Galley of 
Lorne ate di-charging cargo; the latter vessel i; 
advertised for New York, vid Suez Canal, with 
dispatch. The British 3-masted schooner Guam, 
from Takao with sugar was towed into port on 
Thursday morning by the steamship Galley of 
Lorne, having been dismasted on the 17th in a hur- 
ricane lat. 31 N., long. 132 E. 


_—_—-—— 


ARRIVALS, 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 19th weiss wee 17th August, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
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ty of wind 29.2 miles per hour on Sunday at 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 90.115 
inches on Tuesday at 9.77 p.m., and the lowest was 99.718 inches 
p.m. 
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20th Au 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 







21st Au 
ral.—Miutsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 4 





General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


ee ee 


23rd Au 


August, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


eral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S. 


B. Seabury, 23rd A 
: —em, ails and 


Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co 





DEPARTURES. 


18th August,—Hongkon 
Nagasaki,—Mails and 
S. N. Co. 


—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


August, obe 


General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Naniwa Maru, japanese steamer 

August,—Ko 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


383, 


—Nagasaki, Ballast.—P. M. S.S. Co 


22nd Au 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Maru, Japanese steamer, 776, 


Kwaisha. 


sen, 23rd Au 
--Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co.. 


Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Stillwater, British bark, 1,090, 
August,— Hakodate, 
& Co. 


—_—_-__— 


PASSENGERS. 


Gaudey, 25th 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, from 
Kobe :—Rev. C. F. Warrenson, Messrs. J. Mill, 
W. C. Milchell, and J. Roberts in cabin and 99 
Japanese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Hakodate :—5 Japanese in cabin ; and 55 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—123 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer sarees Maru, from 
Kobe :—2 Japanese in cabin; an 30 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 


hai and ports:—H.H. Duke of Mecklenberg, 


Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, G. Withers, 
gust,—Yokkaichi 20th August, Gene- 


Merionethshire, Beitish steamer, 1,245, D. Wil- 
liams, 21st August,—London vid Hongkong, 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 850, Dithlefsen, 
ae ise et 20th August, Mails and 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,091, Hubbard, 
23rd August, —Hakodate, Mails and General. 


Galley of Lorne, British steamer 1,389, Pomeroy, 
Hs st,—London vid Hongkong 15th 


Guam, British 3-masted schooner, 294, Marns, 
23°d August,—Takao 2nd August, Sugar.— 
aster. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
i and on Mails and 
S 


City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
oe, Z st,—San Francisco 
erat.—P. M. S.S. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 
asa 24th ‘August,—Vokhaichi — 


Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
g_. vid be and 
General.—P. & O. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 329, 20th August, 
Va, Cone Bishi MSS. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
gust,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carrew, 20th 


» Mails and Gencral.— Mitsu 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 20th A t,—Kobe, Mails and 


A 21st 
» Mails and General.—Mitsu 


Louise, French bark, 300, Lemoine, 22nd August, 


Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 776, G. Withers, 
st,—Yokkaichi, Mails and General. 


a 23rd 
ugust,— Hakodate, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- 
t,—Kobe, Mails and General. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 24th August,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— 





Ballast.—Smith, Baker 


. (Aug. 25, 1883. 
RI pl 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Thomas, 
gust,— Hakodate, 17th August, Gene- 


Baron Frill Winckler, Count Seirotorff, Lieutenant 
Mason, U.S.N., Dr. Salter, Messrs. Robins, F. 
Cochinard, Bing, Ahrens, Bowen, Mini, Yoneda, 
Hojio, Atsumi, and Hitotsuyam in cabin ; and 
Mr. D. McCarthy, U.S.N.‘and t Europeans, ; 
Chinese, and 168 Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de aneiro 
from San Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. W. Walz, 
Vicomte Henry de Baré de Comongne, Secrétaire 
de Legation S. M. le Roi des Belges, Dr. T. 
yoke reg tes F. J. Higgins, U.S.N., LD. de 

ontenague, August Kappler, J. T. Darlin W. K. 
Seste, Jas. Grr, R. Davideon, k H. Rigen Pat 























H. B. Tritsall in cabin. For Shan t: Miss E, 
Reifenyder, M.D., Rev. and Mrs. s. Leaman 


and 2 children, and Dr. J. Lurhsen in cabin. For 
N ki: Mr. and Mrs. W. Kasbevaroff and 3 
children in cabin. 

DEPARTED. 

_Per British steamer Arabic, for San 


Fran. 
cisco :— Mrs. 


Thomas in cabin; and 6 Europeans, 


. Koreans, and 227 Chinese in st For New 
York: H.E. Ming Yong Ik-Konar, inister, H.E. 
Hong Yeng Sik, Vice-Minister, Wo Ho Lang, 


Korean Em 
bassy, Percival 
in cabin. For nig ge Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Huderson, Messrs. H. G. James, R. MeGree 
Grant, T. Craven, and D. Marcus in cabin. For 
London: Messrs. J. Enslie, and M. in 
cabin. For Paris: Mr. Louis Simon in cabin. 


REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer 7: ima Maru, Captain 
! reports — akodate on the 17th 
instamt, at 5 p.m. with light variable winds and 
fine weather to Kinkasan; thence to fresh 


mer and S.S.W. winds with a honey enctinde 
swell. 


The Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, — 
G. Withers reports having penne at Yok- 
kaichi on the 20th instant light and cloudy 
weather; at 4 p.m. moderate breeze and ~— 
weather attended by light showers; at 7 p.m. 
Yokkaichi with moderate N.E. winds and heavy 
lightning to eastward ; at midnight; coast of Yen- 

iu, calm and cloud weather; on the atst at 4 
a.m., off Omayesaki Lighthouse, fresh re 
breeze and cloudy weather; at noon strong N. 
winds and clear weather; at 4 p-m. fresh breeze 
and cloudy weather with inclination of rain; at 8 
ra moderate breeze and clear weather off Sagami 


» Lo Kuon Bom 





ighthouse; and at 11 p.m. anchored at Yokohama. 
ne Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, Captain 

Dithlefsen, reports leaving Kobe on the 2oth inst., 
at 6 p.m., with strong easterly winds and 
heavy southerly swell; thence to Rock I 
strong E. to N.E. winds and heavy head sea; and 
thence to port fine wrather. 

The British steamer Gatley of Lorne, Captain 
Pomeroy, reports having pikes - the British 
—— schooner Guam in lat.31° N., long. 132° 
~, asking assistance. 

The British 3-masted schooner Guam, Captain 


Marns, reports having experienced light winds 
and calm ragrhad first ue oe after leaving the 
port. On the 6th instant had a heavy S.W. gale; 


afterwards light winds until the 16th, and on the 
17th experienced a hurricane from the E.N.E. in 
which lost fore mast, bowsprit and main t 
with various other damage to hull and decks. 
During the gale Captain Marns had his feet and 
hands severely injured. The Galley of Lorne took 
the vessel in tow on the 2oth instant; had pre- 
viously been in tow of the bark Helena, but the 
thawser having broken the bark went on her way. 
The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain W. B. Seabury, leaving San 
‘rancisco on the 4th August, at 12 o'clock, with 
the fine weather throughout the entire pas 
in excepting a short but sharp gale from the south- 
ward on the 18th August. 





MEN-OF-WAR. 
Essex, American gun-vessel, 619, Captain A. H. 
McCormack, 11th Augu.t,— Honolulu 8th July. 
Kongo Kan, Japanese corvette, 13 guns, 1,34!) 
Captain appa 22nd May.—Yokosuka. 
Richmond, American flagship, 14 guns, 300 men, 
2,700, Captain }. S. Skerrett, U.S.N., gth July, 
—Nagasaki sth July. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ee ee ae 
IMPORTS. 


Since our last report, there has been but a very 
small business in Yarns, while there has been 


rather more doing in Shirtings in smatt lots at a! guylities. 





Tanais has several hundied bales already engaged. 

Hanks.—A fair quantity has found buyers, Shin- 
shiu sorts at $520, Omana 8505, Annaka $495, 
and ordinary Mayebashi $475. Larger arrivals 
of better class Hanks from Shinshiu and Joshiu 
Pprovirces are now looked for. 

Filatures.—Suill some demand for the Medium 
Best kinds are scarce, and command 


time. All round it has been a very quist weck, and | full rates. Hida and Mino sorts grading down 


there is nothing calling for any special comment. 
Woollens continue neglected, and the wearher is 
too hot for working Metals. 
COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Mediam- 
Nos, 16 to 24, Good to Best - » 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - = 
Nos. 28to 32, Common to Medium - = 


PER PICUL. 
- $25.00 to 28.50 
- 29.25 to 30.50 
25.50 to 38.35 
31.25 to 32.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- —s - 32.75 to 35.25 
Nos. 33 to 42 = =. = : 35-00 to 37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

eg 28 PER PIECE. 
Grey Shirtings—8} fb, 38} to 39 inc - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—oB, 33} to 45 inches - 1.87) to 2.40 
T. —b, 24 ya 32 inches - = 1.42} to 1.52} 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44inches - 1.55 to 1.67$ 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton i Sateens Black, 32 PER TARD. 


—Italians and 

inches = - 2 2 © © 
Reais Foe. aa td re Se 
inches = 5 CU tlle 
Turkey Reds—a} to.29Ib, 24 yards, 30 o 
 yeckes = oe = - 1.35 to 1.65 


Turke Reds—32, 24 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Vel 5--Black, 595 22 inches - §.90 to6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.70 100.75 
Taffachelas, 12 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.07¢ 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 3z inches - $3.80 to §.35 
Figured Orleans, 29- tyards, 313 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth 30 yards 32 - 2 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
EC 
ousseline ne—Itajime, 
3iinches - a - =a - 0.18} tv 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
1inches += - - "= 0.30 to 0.37} 
5$4@ SGinches - 0.40 000.50 
Cicths—Union, 54 @ — x 0.30 to 0.55 
» S to 
perB® - - * « ‘emserer aa ee 
: : IRON. 
Flat Bars, }inch- $2.90 40 2100 
Flat Bars,jinch- - - +. « 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 3.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, 2 = e . e e 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - - - - 2.85 to 3.10 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the week amount to 63,500 cases 
at quotations given below. ‘Stock in first hands 
stands at 712,000 cases of sold and unsold Oil.‘ 

; : . i= rae cass. 


Devoe = bad e os e e oe eo 6 
Comet. er ee es SS $1.65 
Stella - ° e e e - fas o 1.50 


SUGAR. 

Although prices have again declined, the Market 
continues very flat, and buyers are holding aloof. 
Several sales at auction this week have induced a 
further decrease in ordinary transaction$, and a 
resumption of recent rates cannot be expected to 
take place for some time. Stocks are heavy and 
the commodity continues to arrive. 


, PER FICUL. 
White, Nor. - - 2 fk £7.50 to 8.00 
White,No.2- 2 . 2 Oke 7-00 to 7.50 
White,No.3-  . -. 2 we 6.75 to 7.00 
ite,Nog-  - = eee 6.00 to 6.50 
Vhite,No.g-- 2 2. 2 kl 5-00 to 5.20 
rown Formosa = sw kt 4:35 to 4.47 





EXPORTS. 


SILK. 
Chere is a good current business doing. Scttle- 


have been dealt in at $580/590. 

Re-reels are not much sourht for at the moment. 
[-ast quotations were about 610 for Matsushirosha 
(Shinshu) and $605 for Five Girl (Mayeba-hi). 

Kakedus.—Something done on ba;is of $610 for 
Chocho wiih $550 to $530 for Medium down. 

Hamatsuki.—Suill in demand at $470 for best, 
tailing off to $460 and $450 according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No. 1} - 2© 2© © «$5: to 

Hanks—No. 2 rice) - 2 © - 4 5to as 
Hanks—No. 2 (Maibash)- - - - so0to510 
Hanks—No.3$- - - =« - © 480 to 490 
Hanks—No.3 - += - + «+ «© 4600470 
Hanus—No.3t- - + + + + 4g0to 450 
Filatures—Extra. - + - + « 650tu 665 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers > - + 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers- + «+ 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers. - - 610 to 650 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - + 600t0620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14'1S deniers- - + 600to610 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - + + 610t0 620 
Re-recls—No. 14, 14/17 deniers- - + 600to610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14,tS deniers - - + 5Soto 590 
Kakedas—Extra. - + -+- + «+ 625 to 635 
Kakedas—No. 1. - -° = + «+ 600to610 
Kakedas—No. 3. + + + + = §50t0570 
Kakedas—No. 3 - = © © © §20to 530 
Hamatsuki—No.1,2-  - - + + 460t0470 
Hamatsuki—No.3,4- - - + + 490 to450 

TEA 


The demand for this product has decidedly 
fallen off. Settlements since date of last report 
only reached to 1,205 piculs, whilst arrivals have 
Come in steadi'y; prices show no alteration so 
far, and the Market closes quiet but steady. 
The following are the shipments of Tea to the 
United States and Canada since last weekl 
issue :—The steamship Kashgar, sailed on the 18t 
instant, for transhipment to the Ascalon at Kobe 
took 108,612 Ibs. for New York. The steamship 


‘| Arabic, sailed on the 18th August, took 393572 Ibs. 


of Tea, viz.:—119,492 Ibs. for New York, 87,328 lbs. 
for Chicago, 142198 Ibs. for California, 44,554 !bs. for- 
Canada. ‘The O. & O. steamships Oceanic and 
Coptic are on berth for San Francisco; the former 
is advertised to leave on the 3oth instant, and the 
latter on the gth proximo, both at 2 cents per Ib. 
gross to the Eastern States and Canada, and $9 
per ton of 40 cubic feet. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Common to Good Common - - = - $13 & under 
Medium - - - + + «+ « 14t016 
Good Medium - + + + + «= s7to019 
Lied e e e « e o ©’ 21 to 24 
Choice , g o e e e } Nominal 
Choicest e . e e o ° oo 


aa aa CT Te 
EXCHANGE. © 


There has again been a fair amount of business 
doing in Private Paper, and rates close firm at 
the Eltowing quotations :-— 


Sterfing—Rank Billsondemand - + = 3/7} 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - + = + 3/34 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sizht- ++ ie | 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - =< 3/ 

On Pars—Bank sight- °- - + +468 

On Paris— Private 6'months’ sight - - 4.73 

On Honykong—Bank sight-  - + + Par 
On Honzkony Private 10 days’ sight - + 3 o/o dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight -- - + +72} 


On Sdan;rhai—Private 10 days’ sight - + 734 
On Nev Vork——Bank Bills oa demand = - 354 
On New Yorx—Private jo days’ a ht- — - ot 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - 38 

On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - Sg} 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the rate of the day, 


and the Huctuation during the past week :— 


pase: for the week are fully 700 piculs, and all | Monday, Angust 2000 ....cccessesererseseneegeesees 120 
descriptions have had ‘a share. We leave prices | Vie-day, Acngust 218t ..-.sssesceeseeseneeereesesees 120} 
unchanged, b E= . Wedne-dav, August WPA cessscusceiaeeexvciees 120 
in f oher out for good Silks they are decid -dly Wharesdirr, Acrrust 230d ...ccccceceecesseeetereeeee 119 
2 sor of sellers, Export to date is 3,193 bales, ' Uriday, Augrust 24UR ....cccecceceesteneneeenerseces 1174 
*6ainst 3,411 bales to same date last year, andthe Satuiday, August 2510 ..........sseeeeees Ni ceeee . 117% 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Se CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should see if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 

BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


s aaEaeeetcnnettens) 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





IDEBSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 

Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, tp whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mx. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May 1st, 1883. 
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E. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tis Prate axp Sueet Iron fe tceciet 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. | 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | 
| 








Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. | 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorr & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May 1st, 1883. 
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ROOT'S PATENT 


TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
Mountainous Countries. 


Knap's Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, 
economical and smoke consuming. 


The Patent Steal Boller Company, 
May ae TRET, BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE, a Smatt “CrrmER” COLUM- 


BIAN PRINTING PRESS. 


For Price apply to the Manacer, Japan Mail 


Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 


(Aug. 2s, 1883. 


NOTICE. 


HE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL” is now the 
largest newspaper published in Japan. 
The paper is issued every morning and im. 
mediately delivered in the Settlement and Blu 
A new rate of charges for Advertisements has 
been devised on a very moderate scale, and the 
Paper has a good and increasing circulation. 
The “ Japan Dairy Mai” is the principal 
Morning Paper published in Yokohama in 
the English language, and is delivered at Places 
of Business during Office Hours on the day of 
publication. Advertisers will therefore see that 
the “ Japan Datty Matt ” offers unusual facilities 
for public announcements. 


OFFICE, 72, Main Street, YOKOHAMA, 
Yokohama, rst May, 1883. 











| OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 

: OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
| [ours Lorrs STEEL PENS. Paris, 
| 
} 
| 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S ST EEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





May rst, 1883. 
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_— ——OOOOOOO obtained Nine Then Pl Medain, eaetins aa 
RATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
. “ ONLY GOLD ME 


AL—PARIS, 1878 
TWO SUVEd MDALS AND > FReT GROER OF meer,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
 ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, — Verandahs, | az : 

Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, ; 

Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 

Panels, Closets, Columns,- —_— Conservatories, = Be . PE RFUM E RY; 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. | eg ap te ls of sat the wory beat Raglch 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Tlustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 
iden oetuaee Geaca eal nw laa J _ATKINSOY'S FLORIDA WATER, 

fe . [ATRINSON' 8 QUININE H E HAIR i LOTION, ! 


Meader ean he 
ATKINSON'S — 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE © OF LAVENDER, 


@ powertal Perfame distilled 





“PRIZE 
“MEDAL.” 


: PHILADELPHIA § 
EXHIBITION”. 
4876 | 


CAMARORS 


» 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HOR: CLEANING. SILVER, SILVER ELECTRO:PLATE 8 SEE TAB ABET be. 





Manuticwres Of Em yAloth ha ssPaper he. 
PW TON EVERY AOR LEAT ES Nag 


- — 








_—— —_— 


Printed peer Publis ved for the PROPEIETOR, at 72, Main — 
yaa James Ettacott Bzace, of No. 106, Dlui, 
Bo Mh te8 August 25, 1833. 
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The Jagan Weekly Marl. 





“ PAIS CE QUE DOLS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Mair,” mest be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publicativa, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epi TOR. 





YonowaMa: SaTurDay, SerTeMBER 1ST, 1883. 








BIRTH. 
4 at Her Britannic Majesty’s Naval 
. J. Hoorgr of a Daughter. 
DEATH. 
on the 30th instant, at his irmperal | No. veer, Bluff, 


-A. J.C. Geerts, Directur of the Imperial Ja 
tia cosa OTe funeral will take 


place this afternoon, at haff-past four o'clock, from the 
Hospital. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
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the 27th 3 
ital, the wife of 
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Tue typhoon which swept across Japan between 
the 17th and 2oth instant, entering these islands 
at a point south-west of Kagoshima and leaving 
them about midway between Tokiyo and Nobiru, 
produced a sensible fall of temperature ; and, 
though some sultry days subsequently visited us, 
the general character of the weather since then has 
been cool and pleasant. Little if any serious 
damage seems to have been caused by the storm, 
though the destruction of some telegraph wires pre- 
¢vented the transmission of valuable meteorologi- 
cal information at the very time when it would 
have been most useful. An interesting letter from 


Professor Knipping, published in our corre- 
spondence columns, explains the track of the 
typhoon and furnishes other scientific data 
with regard to it. The writer points out that, 
had a certain shifting of wind and cloud, 
noticed at Kagoshima, been telegraphed without 
delay to Tokiyo, it would have been possible to 
know that the storm must certainly pass to the 
West of Kiushiu—knowledge which is, of course, 
invaluable in furnishing storm warnings. Such 
a signal instance of the inconveniences that may 
be caused by a system of one single meteorolo- 
gical telegram per diem, will probably have the 
effect of bringing about a more complcte 
method. In one respect the storm was most 
beneficent. At all stations near its track—that 
it to say, throughout the length and breadth of 
Japan, with very few exceptions—copious rain 
fell, thus removing all apprehensions as to the 
possible effects of a drought of nearly two 
months. We may say at once, however, that 
these apprehensions were unfounded. It is 
difficult for the summer to be too dry in Japan. 
Among the farmers a common saying is that 
many dews make much plenty, or, in other 
words, that a rainless summer gives the best 
crops. The upland rice must of course suffer, 
more or less, from such an uninterrupted series 
of fine days as July and August brought us this 
season, but this injury is as nothing compared 
with the benefit conferred on the crop generally. 
At present the prospects are everything that can 
be desired. The recent rains came just in time 
to freshen the uplands, and were not heavy 
enough to cause any injury elsewhere. If the 
country is not visited by any violent winds during 
the first half of September, we may look for one 
of the most plentiful harvests that has been 
enjoyed for many a year. 


Sin Harzy Parxzs left Japan on Wednesday to 
enter upon his duties as Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative at Peking. His departure was made 
the occasion for a demonstration such as Yoko- 
hama does not often witness. It was announced 
that at four o’clock in the afternoon he would 
reccive his friends at the Consulate, and since 
every member of the foreign community has had 
more or less reason to count himself in that 
category, the whole Settlement responded to the 
inyitation. After a most cordial Icave-taking 
Sir Harry procceded to the steamer, being con- 
veyed on board by the American Adminral’s 
barge. He was accompanied by their Fx- 
cellencies Jto and Inouye, the United States 


Le Poer French, now British Charged d Affaires, 
and several other friends. As the Zokiyo Maru 
steamed out of harbour she was met, at the 
Light Ship, by a procession of five boats from 
the Boat Club, and three ringing cheers con- 
cluded Yokohama’s farewell to the most popular 
official in the East. It may truly be said of Sir 
Harry Parkes that he does not leave behind him 
one enmity which a man in so prominent a posi- 
tion could have avoided. Some there are in- 
deed—and we frankly confess ourselves among 
the number—who would have been glad to see 
him adopt a policy more consistent with the 
character of his country, and worthicr of the 
large interests he represented. But whether of 
those that differed from, or of those that endorsed, 
his views, there are none who have anything 
but the warmest admiration, respect, and, let us 
add, affection for the nobility of his character 
and the unflinching carnestness of his life. 


On Thursday morning Dr. A. J. C. Geerts 
breathed his last at his residence on the Bluff. 
Dr. Geerts was but forty years of age. He had 
been in the service of the Japanese Government 
since 1868, and scarcely a fortnight before his 
decease the Emperor conferred on him the 
decoration of the Rising Sun. It was known 
for some time that the malady from which Dr. 
Geerts suffered was cancer in the stomach and 
that his recovery was quite hopeless. Neverthe- 
less his death seemed at the iast comparatively 
sudden. He leaves behind kim a high reputa- 
tion for scientific ability and industrious research. 
At the early age of 25 he was appointed to the 
chairof Chemistry at the School of Military Medi- 
cine in Utrecht, and having already distinguished 
himself by his love of Oriental research, he 
was offered the appointment of Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural Science at the Nedical 
College in Nagasaki. This appointment he held 
for five years, when he was summoned to Tokiyo 
to perform the duties of adviser to the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene. Subsequently it became his 
duty to cstablish in Kiyoto as well as in Tokiyo 
laboratories of chemistry applied to medicine 
and hygiene, and on January 1st, 1877, the 
Government commissioned him to perform a 
similar service in Yokohama. Despite the 
arduous nature of his duties, and the assiduity 
with which he invariably performed them, Dr. 
Geerts found time to engage in extensive in- 
dependent researches. He contributed numer- 
ous papers of great interest to the proceedings 
of the German and English Asiatic Socicties of 


Representative, Mr. Bingham, the Honorable P. Tokiyo; was the author of a Japanese Pharma- 


Google 
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copzia, based upon the European method, 
a Guide to the Hot Springs of Japan, and 
a work of large scope and extensive research 
which, unfortunately, he did not live to com- 
plete—Les Produits de la Nature Japonaise 
ef Chinoise. Always devoted to scientific 
pursuits, Dr. Geerts did not find Icisure to 
cultivate a very extensive circle of acquaint- 
ances, but his rare qualities were highly es- 
teemed by all those capable of appreciating them, 
and it is universally felt that the Japanese Go- 
vernment have lost services not easily replaced, 
and this community the society of a gentleman 
who contributed largely to the reputation of 
Westerns in Japan. 


Javan has not failed to add her quota to the list 
of terrible accidents which sadden the record of 
the past twelvemonth. From the province of 
Sanuki comes news that a theatre has been 
destroyed by fire, and that, owing to faulty 
means of exit, about twenty adults and sixty 
children lost their lives. There is nothing sur- 
prising in the intelligence. We venture to say 
that throughout the length and breadth of Japan 
there is not so much as one theatre in which an 
alarm of fire could fail to bring about a cruel 
catastrophe. A Japanese play-house is a verit- 
able fire-trap. In the first place, the entrance 
is so narrow that ingress or egress for more than 
one person at a lime is inconvenient ; and in the 
next, the gallery is only accessible by a steep 
ladder, to descend which at the best of times is 
mo easy matter. Moreover, the majority of a 
Japanese theatrical audience consists of women 
and children. A child can scarcely be too 
young to go to the play, if only it is old enough 
to be capable of keeping quiet under persuasion. 
Thus anything like a panic in a Japanese theatre 
can only mean death or serious injury for a 
number of the spectators. The authorities seem 
to regard all this with the utmost indifference. 
Perhaps the accident in Sanuki may teach the 
public something, but that it will lead to practical 
measures of reform, we do not for a moment 
believe. 


France has cut the Gordian knot in Annam by 
going to Hué iteelf and pounding it into submis- 
mission. The latest news is that the Ta-duc 
has agreed to all the terms proposed by the 
invaders of his kingdom. It is difficult to see 
what else he could have done. From the 
moment when assistance from China became 
hopeless, there was nothing for it but to submit 
as speedily as posssible. Perhaps in the inter- 
ests of present peace this sharp, short, and deci- 
sive policy was the wisest that could have been 
adopted, but certainly it will not have the effect 
of improving China's mood towards foreigners. 
It will be ludicrous to speak to her any more of 
Western justice. Henceforth she cannot be 
blamed if she estimates international morality at 
a very low figure. Itis said, indeed, that France 
has to submit the differences between 
herself and the Middle Kingdom to arbitration, 
and that she has avowed her intention not to 
occupy Annam. Bat so long as M. Challemel- 


Lacour remains at the Forcign Office such 
professions will be regarded as empty fables. 
It may be consistent with the imperturbable 
gravity of Chinese Aaufewr to subside, at the 
eleventh hour, from bluster and menace into 
silence and indifference, but by no possibility 
can we reconcile the notion of a quiet retreat 
from Annam with the resolution France has dis- 
played, the successes she has obtained and, the 
ptogramme she has formulated. Morcover, it 
is to be sincerely trusted that having gone so far 
she will wo/ retire. There is, to be sure, a great 
deal more to be done before her occupation of 
the delta of the Red River can become a pro- 
fitable enterprise. The bombardment of Hué 
does not help to free the navigation of the river 
from the obstacles offered by the Black Flags. 
Their suppression will probably prove by far the 
most difficult part of the whole business ; but on 
the other hand, nobody will have any sympathy 
with such piratical rascals. The sooner they are 
swept away the better. I¢ may be said, then, 
that of France's self imposed task the portion 
which remains to be accomplished is perfectly 
legitimate. She has finished the arbitrarily 
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ture, but there can be no second opinian about 
the admirably efficient and vigorous steps she has 
taken to carry it out. Gencral Bouet and his 
forces deserve to be sincerely congratulated. The 
rapidity and thoroughness of the successes they 
have achieved will go far towards preventing the 
evils which might have attended such an arbi- 
trary display of French enterprise. The Black 
Flags remain to be disposed of. They ap. 
pear to have suffered a severe defeat at a 
place called Fuhai, in the neighbourhood of 
Hanoi. The forces under General Bouet's 
command at the latter town, to the number of 
two thousand, made a sortie on the r4th of 
August, and attacked the position of the Black 
Flags at Fuhai, about six miles from Hanoi. 
The enemy's force was estimated at 13,000, and 
after a stubborn resistance they abandoned their 
lines and fell back upon Son-tai, their head- 
quarters. The French loss in this encounter 
was nine killed and thirty wounded. To-day 
(Sept. rst) is fixed for an attack upon Son-tai, 
where results equally decisive will doubtless be 
obtained. 
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atonement she can now make for the mistrust 
with which her conduct must inspire Oriental 
nations, is to stand her ground and do what she 
may to confer the benefits of civilized prosperity 
on the newly occupied regions. There is a 
great deal to be said against the first step which 
commits an European power to such a policy as 
France seems bent upon pursuing, but there is 
no excuse to be offered for looking back when 
once the hand has been put to the plough. 
6 


e e 
While we write news comes that the prelimi- 
naries of a new treaty between France and 
Annam were arranged at Hué on the 25th of 
August. The principal items of the treaty, as 
published by the Echo du Fapon, are :— 
(1) Complete and entire nition of a French 


e over Annam and Tonkin. 
(2) ace annexation by France of the province 


of Biabthuan. e 
Permanent occupation of the line of Vuin-khuia 
ant the forts of Thuan-an. 

(4) The issue of orders to the Mandarins to return 
to their posts and confirmation of the nominations 
made by the French authorities. 

(s). presence of a French Resident, assisted by 
sufficient forces, at the chief town of province. 

(6) The placing in the hands of France of the 
customs of the whole Kingdom. 

0) Erection of lines of telegraph between Saigon 
and Hanoi. 

(8) Permanent installation at Hué of a Resident 
peep ced authority to obtain personal audiences with 
t ng. 

(9) The establishment of French military posts 
—o Red River, and of fortifications wherever it 
ma deemed 


y necessary. 

(to) Circulation of dollars and Cochin-Chinese 
currency throughout the Kingdom. 

(tt) The details of the commercial régime. those of 
tariff and other points to be arranged at subsequent 
conferences held at Hué. 


This Convention has been sent to Paris for ratifi- 
cation. It finally disposes of all question as to 
French intentions. One province only is openly 
annexed, but the difference between annexing 
and protecting, when two such powers as France 
and Annam are concemed, is more theorctical 
than real. Ig is difficult to approve of the policy 
which drove France to embark upon this adven- 
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Japanese Majesty's Representative at the Court 
of St. James's, is spoken of as likely to take place 
very shortly. It cannot be said that Mr. Mori 
has achieved signal success as a diplomatist. 
His talents seem to be rather of a literary order. 
Indeed, there are rumours that his reputation as 
a philosophical disputant is quite formidable at 
the Athenzum Club and that some of his theories 
have attracted considerable attention. Doubtless 
this is all very agreeable, but it is scarcely quite 
what Japan expects of her Minister in London. 
There are questions at issue which studies of 
Kant and Plato do not help to solve, and Mr. 
Mori would probably be more in his element at the 
Department of Education or the School of Moral 
Philosophy. Admiral Yenomoto is spoken of 
as his succcssor, but this rumour requires con- 
firmation. We are inclined to think that Japan's 
interests would be best served by reducing the 
number of her representatives in Europe. 
One diplomatist of energy and ability, accredited, 
let us say, to Paris, London, and Berlin, might 
acquire and exercise an influence not possible 
under the present system. 


It would appear that Prefect Mishima’s scheme 
for the construction of roads in Fukushima Pre- 
fecture was by no means a capricious whim, as 
his enemies attempted to demonstrate. Our 
readers will remember that at the trial of the 
men charged with conspiring to overthrow the 
Government, onc of the pleas for the defence was 
Mr. Mishima's oppressive proceedings, the chief 
count against him being, according to the Foch: 
Shimbun, that he wanted to compel everybody 
to work at road-making or to pay a fine. Itis 
now stated that a sum of yer 16,500 has been 
granted by the ‘Treasury towards the fund for 
the construction of roads in that Prefecture. At 
the rates of alternative fines fixed by Mr. Mishima, 
this sum represents the work of eleven hundred 
Persons for a year, so that the expense to which 
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the people would have been subjected was not 
very terrible. At all events, by making this 
special appropriation, the Central Government 
lets it be seen that the Prefect’s proposal was 
practically necessary. Sixteen or seventeen 
thousand yen will not go very far towards con- 
necting Fukushima with Tokiyo and Niigata, 
but it will show the people that the measures of 
progress which their local officials propose and 
their local assemblies vote have the sympathy 
and support of the Central Government. It is 
almost amusing to observe that a Prefect's at- 
tempts to impose a trivial tax upon the people 
for their own ultimate benefit are employed as 
a pretext by agitators for a Constitution. The 
benefits conferred by a constitutional Govern- 
ment in matters of taxation are very well illu- 
strated by the case of Ireland, where, in the 
midst of penury and distress, every man, woman, 
and child has to contribute 26 shillings per 
annum to the Imperial treasury. Twenty-six 
shillings means something over six yer, which 
is more than three times the amount similarly 
levied per head of the population in Japan. 








NOTES. 





Ovr telegraphic information announces the 
prorogation of Parliament. The past session 
has been a remarkable one, and a great deal 
more work has been got through than was ex- 
pected at the outset in consequence of the 
anticipated obstruction to business threatened 
by a section of the Irish members. The ob- 
structionists at the time appeared as if they were 
in possession of the power to put an end to all 
chance of passing the much-needed measures 
before the House, but after a great waste of 
time in the early part of the session they 
were brought into something like order, and 
since then a large amount of work has been 
done. Notably affairs in Ireland have been 
adjusted to the extent that law has, at least tem- 
porarily, triamphed over disorder. With incal- 
culable toil, the much abused Police Department 
has succceded in detecting and bringing to 
justice the Phoenix Park murderers, and in break- 
ing up a formidable, well organized, and emi- 
nently secret gang of terrorists and assassins. 
That the informer Carey should have been 
murdered by one who no doubt will prove to be 
a former associate is, in a good sense, a warning 
to traitors: it shows the futility of the best 
devised conspiracy in a bad cause, and how, 
when public law and justice have effectually 
vindicated themselves, private grudges com- 
plete their work. The fate of Carey will 
have as deterrent an effect upon public as upon 
Private treason. Evidently, according to the 
synopsis of the Queen's speech, given in our 
telegraphic column, Parliament separated under 
unexpectedly favorable conditions to the Glad- 
stone Cabinet. Passing by the platitude about 
Egypt and the English occupation, we find that 
the trouble with France, arising out of the use- 
less bombardment of Tamatave, is considered 
settled by the Sovereign and representatives of the 
nahon. A separatedespatch confirms this. ‘The 


French Admiral in command at Madagascar 
has reinstated the Consuls at Tamatave,” an 
inevitable result of course, but probably the 
last and unwilling act of Admiral Pierre before 
leaving his command on peremptory recall. That 
Zululand and the Transvaal are only in an ‘“‘un- 
satisfactory ” condition is as much as the present 
Government could expect, and a condition of 
affairs that the British nation may well rejoice at; 
but, after all, the ‘conclusion of the message is 
the most satisfactory part of all :—the estimates 
for the revenue have been fully realised : agricul- 
ture, the backbone of the country, has improved 
in condition ; and trade, which is Britain's limbs, 
and achieves and maintains her greatness, is in a 
sound and healthy state. In fine, the sky is 
cleared, though it is not free from clouds. 





Tue London and China Express remarks that 
“it is as yet almost too premature to say much 
on the prospects of silk for the coming season. 
That the export from the Far East—China and 
Japan—will be below the average seems to be 
well assured, but advices from the Continent, 
which were at first positive for a small crop, are 
now rapidly bringing up the total, and the 
Italian crop is expected to be pretty well up to 
the average. It would have been just as well for 
all engaged in the silk trade—except, of course, 
the growers—certainly for merchants in this 
country, if the Continental crop had also been 
short. Some relief would have been afforded to 
those who have grown weary with watching the 
trade gradually leaving London while stocks 
here increased. However, half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and some are no doubt grateful 
for the recent little spurt here, although it may 
only have been small mercies.” The Z. & C. 
Express does not cite its authority for believing 
that the export from Japan will be below the 
average. Neither the vernacular nor the foreign 
local press, so far as we know, is “ well assured " 
on this subject. 


Frox daylight yesterday morning until far into 
the afternoon, the bosky slope at the angle of 
the roads close to the race-course, looked like a 
scene from Quintin Durward. There were the 
myrmidons of the law, a constantly varying 
crowd of gaping peasants, a stout elm sapling, and 
a body pendant from a bough. But it was not 
a case of summary execution, but a more 
prosaic one of ordinary suicide induced by 
poverty and want. A man, a Japanese laborer, 
had hanged himself in despair. This is the 
third suicide, including that of a foreigner, com- 
mitted in this very spot in the course of the 
last few years. The body was discovered by a 
betto at daybreak, and the event was immediately 
reported to ihe police, but the corpse was not 
removed until about three o'clock p.m. 


RererrineG to the Central Asian exploration of 
the Hungarian traveller, Arminius Vambtry, a 
correspondent of an American paper writing 
from Vienna, says:—‘‘ A Turkish officer who 
had seen much service in the Central Asian 
provinces, and who knew Vambtry, told 
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me that his famous expedition to Samarkand 
consisted simply in going out on the Samarkand 
route to where he could interview the-pilgrims, 
returning, and in getting from them all the de- 
tails of information of the Samarkand world 
possible ; but that in fact he had never ap- 
proached that city. This was curiously con- 
firmed by his mistakes in description, which 
were such as ignorant people and those not 
accustomed to accurate observation are likely to 
make, as shown by the Russian descriptions when 
their expedition occupied the city. My Turkish 
friend told me the name of the locality where 
Vambery camped, but this I have forgotten.” 





Four officers sitting in a bungalow in India were 
deep in a game of whist. Suddenly one of them 
turning deadly pale, made signs that no one 
should move or speak. In a hushed voice, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Keep still, for God's sake! I feel 
a cobra crawling about my legs!” He knew 
that timidity was one of the strongest charac- 
teristics of this snake, and that if not disturbed . 
or alarmed it would in due time depart of its 
own accord. All present were accustomed to 
the stealthy instruders, and did not, happily, 
lose their presence of mind. They very noise- 
lessly bent down so as to take a survey beneath 
the table, when sure enough, there was the un- 
welcome visitor, a full-sized cobra, twining and 
gliding about the legs of their hapless friend! 
Literally death was at his feet. A movement, 
2 noise, even an agitated tremble, might have 
been fatal. Luckily one of the four was ac- 
quainted with the milk-loving habit of the cobra, 
and rising from his seat with quiet and cautious 
movements, not daring to hasten, yet dreading 
delay, he managed to steal from the room while 
he signed the rest to remain motionless.- Quickly 
he crept back with a saucer of milk in his hand, 
and still with noiseless movements set the saucer 
under the table as close to the terrible reptile as 
it was safc to venture. That fearful strain 
on their nerves was happily not of long 
duration, for presently they were relieved by 
secing the creature gradually untwine itself and 
go to the milk. Never before did that officer 
leap from his seat as he did then, the moment 
he felt himself free from the coils of the cobra, 
and read in the faces of his comrades that he 
was saved. Short shrift, however, had Mr. 
Cobra, for sticks and whip-handles were freely 
used even before the saucer was reached.”— 
Curiosities of Serpent Life. 


We read in the New York Nasion that Secretary 
Folger has disposed of the question of the trade 
dollar, so far as the executive relations of the 
present Administration to it are concerned, and 
indeed, in the absence of legislation on the 
subject by Congress, the matter may be regarded 
as finally dismissed. On the 6th of July, the 
Evening Post published a letter from Mr. 
James C. Hallock, Jun., of Brooklyn, reviewing 
the legislative -history of the trade dollar, con- 
tending that it was entitled to as much mone- 
tary consideration as the standard silver dollar, 
which contains seven grains and a half less 
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bullion, and concluding that “ the President of 
of United States has ample authorty ” to dircct the 
Treaurer‘and Assistant Treasurers “to receive 
the trade dollars the same as the standard silver 
dollars, and when so requested, to exchange 
them for silver certificates.” Secretary Folger, 
in reply to Mr. Hallock, who forwarded to him 
a copy of the letter, directs his attention to a 
letter written by ex-Secretary Sherman, which is 
of interest, not because the facts and opinions 
which it presents are new or unfamiliar, but 
because it states very clearly the view of the 
trade dollar which has always prevailed in the 
Treasury and in Congress. Mr. Sherman shows 
that the coins at once went out of the country, 
and that it was never expected that they would 
go anywhere else ; that when, upon the depre- 
ciation of silver, bullion dealers found it profi- 
table to put trade dollars—which by classification 
with other silver coins had been made a legal 
tender to the amount of five dollars—in circula- 
tion on the Pacific coast, Mr. Randall introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and Mr. Cox 
afterward reported, a bill taking away the Iegal- 
tender quality, which was passed by both 
branches of Congress without any objection 
whatever ; that up to this time the trade dollar 
had not circulated outside of the Pacific States, 
because it ‘‘cost more than a paper-currency 
dollar,” but when upon the resumption of specie 
payments the paper dollars appreciated and the 
trade dollars depreciated relatively, the bullion 
dealers found profit in putting the latter in circula- 
tion ia the Western States. Thus, clearly, the 
Government had washed its hands of the trade 
dollar; had thoroughly discredited it as lawful 
money ; had given notice in every possible way 
that it was not among the legal coins of the 
United States, long before the embarrassment 
now complained of began to be felt. 


On Friday evening at 8.20 p.m., a very luminous 
meteor passed through the air a little over the 
house-tops of Tsukiji, in the direction of West 
to East, and dropped in the Sumida-gawa 
opposite the U.S. Legation. It resembled in ap- 
pearance a large sky-rocket, more especially at 
the moment of its descent to the earth. Judging 
from its appearance its density must have been 
inconsiderable, or both in its passage through 
the air and in its descent its velocity would have 
been much greater. It was visible over a minute 
and a half. 


Nuacara has always possessed a strange fasci- 
nation for the adventurous. Not only profes- 
sional seekers of notoriety, buf many men of 
social and scientific distinction, have risked 
their reputation for caution and sobriety of habit, 
as well as their lives, in the endeavour to asso- 
ciate their names with some act of unusual 
daring amid the waters or beneath the massive 
walls of the great cataract. Professor Huxley, 
it may be remembered, was unable to resist the 
impulse of penetrating the cavern beneath the 
Canada Fallto a greater depth than had been 
reached by any other explorer,—not excepting 
the practiced guides. The Prince of Wales, 


during his youthful tour in North America, was 
tempted by the weird allurements of the scene 
to a recklessness which called for remonstrance 
on the part of his responsible advisers. Agassiz, 
the king of naturalists, whose philosophic com- 
posure was his strongest characteristic, was 
wont to say that he never set foot on the islands 
of the upper American rapids without expe- 
riencing an almost uncontrollable desire to 
march boldly into the shallow, treachcrous 
stream, and oppose his strength,—or, rather, 
fecbleness,—to the irresistible carrent. <A cer- 
tain intoxication of hardihood is one of the 
commonest sensations of those who are brought 
within the influcnce of this giant phenomenon. 
There may be something not altogether ignoble 
in the ambition of a resolute, plucky spirit, to 
contend with, and possibly to conquer, the tre- 
mendous forces which manifest themsclves in 
various forms throughout the abyss of Niagara. 
To this extent, perhaps, the late attempt of the 
unfortunate Captain Webb may be preserved 
from reproach. But it would scem that his 
purpose, like the exploits of those who preceded 
him as exhibitors of feats of intrepidity, was in- 
spired by more or less commendable merce- 
nary. considerations. The navigation of the 
pleasure steamboat, Maid of the Afist, from the 
comparatively quiet pool at the foot of the falls, 
over the swift rapids at the Suspension Bridge, 
and through the foaming whirlpool at the bend 
of the river, down to a secure shelter at Lewis- 
ton, was no doubt a desperate deed, but at the 
same time was a carefully calculated business 
operation. The owners were poor men, and the 
opportunity was afforded them of disposing of 
their property to good advantage, if they could 
bring it to an available market. The risk was 
heavy, but they accepted it, and carried their 
vessel triumphantly through, losing only the 
smoke funnel in the headlong voyage. Pro- 
bably the history of their achievement, with its 
evidence that the passage could by some means 
be effected, afforded confidence to the latest 
aspirant for renown ; and indeed it is not incom- 
prehensible that a swimmer of such superlative 
skill and power as Captain Webb should believe 
himself quite capable of making his way, un- 
aided, through waters over which a rather fragile 
steamer had been piloted in safety. Consider- 
ing the nerve and endurance of the man, his 
undertaking does not seem so willful a defiance 
of destiny as some earlier performances in the 
same locality, the chief actors in which escaped 
uninjured. Sam Patch repeatedly leaped from 
Table Rock, a huge slab which formerly pro- 
jected from the Canadian bank, at the very 
crest of the fall,—into the turbulent basin one 
hundred and fifty feet beneath, without sustain- 
ing the least harm. He lost his life in a similar 
plunge at the Genesee Falls, near Rochester, 
although the descent in this instance was only 
seventy feet. Blondin's wild escapades over the 
rapids, five miles below the falls,—a spot which 
he chose simply because to drop from his aérial 
cord would have been certain death there, while 
at every other point escape would have been just 
possible, in case of accident,—unquestionably 
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showed a more complete indifference to deadly 
peril than has been voluntarily displayed by any 
other individual on record,—excepting, of 
course, those who have hazarded thcir lives in 
obcdicnce to nobler demands than a rope- 
dancer would be likely to appreciate. So far as 
it is possible to make a comparison, the condj- 
tions of the recent venture being partially un- 
known, the experiment of Captain Webb presents 
nothing so appalling to the imagination as the 
dizzy flights of the French funambulist. In. 
decd, although the project of swimming past 
the whirlpool is one which excites dread at first 
contemplation, there is no reason to doubt that, 
with due care in preparation and proper pre- 
liminary precautions, it will ultimately be accom- 
plished ;—for, now that it has been fruitlessly 
essayed, it is one of the certainties of the future 
that the effort will be repeated over and again. 
Without detracting from the manifold terrors of 
the place, we may remember that these are 
magnified and multiplied out of all proportion 
to the truth by its awful aspect. The gloom of 
the chasm, from which the overhanging rocks 
shut out the light of day ; the unparalleled velo- 
city of the raging current, which lashes the 
banks as if it would tear away their granite 
foundations ; the ceaseless roar of the whirlpit, 
where the waters, checked by the sharp tum of 
the ravine, seem bent on forcing a way into the 
bowels of the earth rather than be diverted from 
their forward course ; the tongue of foam which 
shoots upwards a hundred feet from the rocky 
jaws of the half submerged island in the centre 
of the torrent,—all these invest the scene with 
more frightful apparent attributes than a close 
investigation has proved to exist. It does not 
appear that Captain Webb made any of the ten- 
tative trials which might have enabled him to 
shape his course securely in the actual struggle. 
Possibly he wished for no diminution of the 
dangers, in order that the splendor of his victory 
might be the more brilliant. In his famous 
passage across the Channel he was not so rash; 
being accompanied by boats which would have 
rescued him at any moment, if the task had 
exhausted him. The sacrifice of so sturdy and 
robust a life is much to be regretted ;—a wanton 
and needless sacrifice, we should be disposed 
to term it, although there may be some who 
hold that useful lessons are taught by these en- 
deavours to extend the limits of man’s capacity 
in battling with the elementary powers. The 
effect of the failure will certainly not be deter- 
rent. Instead of serving as a warning to the 
foolhardy, Captain Webb's attempt will be taken 
as an example to be imitated, and by many who 
probably possess few or none of his extraordinary 
physical endowments. The whirlpool of theNia- 
gara will engulf new victims, as a consequence 
of his ill-starred and extravagant enterprise. 


Frrexpty observers of Korean progress, while 
noting with interest the increase of her store of 
foreign luxuries, may be allowed to hope that 
her avidity in this respect will not become ex- 
cessive. Admonition by apologue is an innocent, 
if not always an effective, method of exerting in- 
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fluence, and it may not be considered intrusive if 
we invoke from the regions of dramatic fable the 
well known presence of Mrs. Toodles, whose 
matchless instinct for ‘‘ bargains ” made her the 
queen of auction-rooms and the protecting 
genius of second-hand traffic. The extent and 
variety of this lady’s purchases were beyond the 
power of human calculation. What she did not 
buy, in the course of her acquisitive passage 
through life, would have constituted a very small 
list in comparison with the vast aggregate of 
what she did accumulate. Her invariable rea- 
son for this interminable multiplication of odds 
and ends was, that in case they ever should be 
wanted, it would be ‘“‘so handy to have them 
in the house.” Watch-boxes, coffins, whecl- 
barrows, and a thousand other incongruities, 
filled her premises, from cellar depths to garret 
heights. Inne fine frenzy of inspiration, she 
captured and bore home a. brass door-plate, 
with the patronymic of Thompson inscribed 
thereon ;—vindicating the outlay by the plea that 
she and her spouse might have a daughter, who 
might grow to maturity, and might marry a man 
by the name of Thompson,—in which climax of 
events, nothing could be more convenient than 
jhe possession of that useful article of exterior 
furniture. What Mr. Toodles thought, and how 
the neighbours regarded her proceedings, we all 
know ; but she never was awed from the carcer 
of her humour, and persisted in surrounding 
herself with property of no inmediate value, but 
of possible future utility, to the end of her days. 
Far be it from us to hint that a spirit similar to 
that of this provident matron of British comedy 
has descended upon the governing body of the 
newly awakened kingdom. It is only in one or 
two details that we detect a resemblance between 
its recent political and commercial acquirements 
and the prescient investments of Mrs. Toodles ; 
and even these must be set down as pleasantly 
suggestive, rather than as affording grounds for 
adverse criticism. In common with others, we 
have watched wiih attention the organization of 
that experienced foreign corps of custom house 
officials, which, conjured into existence before it 
Was definitely known whether a treaty with any 
Western nation would ever be ratified, now 
stands in an attitude of ripe fruition, ready to 
administer the imposts with a regularity, an 
energy, and a disciplined ardor not to be sur- 
passed in the revenue service of the most 
advanced nations. It may be true that there are 
as yet no commercial imposts to be administered, 
and that the dawn of external trade has only 
just begun to irradiate the long darkened shores; 
but no one will deny that mercantile enterprise 
may in time enfold the peninsular kingdom in 
its embrace, nor that there may hereafter be an 
outlet for the activity of all the inspectors, tide- 
Waiters, clerks and accountants which a far- 
Secing policy has gathered together. And then 
—how handy it will be to have them in the 
house. Again like others, we have read of the 
determination to institute a training school of 
diplomacy in the Korean eapital, which in due 
season shall turn out ambassadors, envoys, 
‘ccretaries and all the varied personnel required 


for the formalities of international association. 
In the mind's eye, we can already sce them, 
“piled up as it were, like General Capron’s 
accretions of lumber on the Ishikari River,— 
ciacsified, labelled and ready for use, on call. 
Up to this moment, Korea has treaty relations 
with only two States, in one of which she desires 
no permanent legation, while her delegates are 
now on their way to the other. When she 
will contract additional Western alliances, no 
man can yet say; but it is indisputable that if 
she does negotiate treaties ; if those treaties are 
ratified; if the establishment of embassies, 
consulates, ctc., in distant countries becomes 
essential, and the several ministers, attachés and 
agents are needed, it will be—so handy to have 
them in the house. We might be led into 
parallel avenues of speculation by the reports 
concerning the foundation of steamship com- 
panies by Korean capitalists, to compete for the 
coming transportation from port to port; by the 
stories of many-officcred offices for the con- 
struction of machinery of foreign type; by the 
rumoured glimmer of military preparation, and 
kindred signs of material accession which those 
who think the expenditure of a nation should be 
regulated by its actual needs are bound to 
consider premature,—but for the present we 
leave these avenues unvisited. Korea has a 
fair right to use her resources, while they last, 
in the manner she likes best. After all, she 
has not fallen into vicious extravagance, and we 
may cherish the hope that, as her experience is 
enlarged, she may discover other objects as 
truly worthy of imitation as the formation of a 
staff for the collection of duties or the endow- 
ment of diplomatic scholarships. Perhaps the 
minds of her rulers will be turned toward a 
system of popular instruction, the basis of 
which might advantageously be copied from 
this country. If they have funds to spare, they 
could not apply them to a purpose more certain 
to win respect from forcigners than the building 
of primary schools thoughout the land,—not for 
boys alone, but also for the sex which cannot 
be pronounced unworthy of educational privi- 
leges, since it claims one of the cleverest and 
most intelligent personages in the Kingdom. 
Everybody would be gratified to know, in process 
of time, that the Queen of Korea fulfils one 
of the duties of her station—a duty never lost 
sight of by the lady who shares the throne of 
this empire—by stimulating the diffusion of 
knowledge among the women of her realm. 
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There is one attribute of a high civilization 
with which Korea cannot long remain unprovid- 
ed. It would not, indeed, surprise us to lear 
that she has already been supplied with it, 
although her people and her Government may 
languish in ignorance of the fact. At any rate, 
the time is not far distant when we whall as- 
suredly be called upon to listen to the Korean 
National Anthem. This is a piece of property 
which, in the estimation of musicians, kingdoms 
cannot get along without. Some nations are 
born with national hymns, others achieve national 
hymns, and others—especially in the East,— 
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have national hymns thrust upon them. Japan 
has been.fitted out with at least half a dozen of 
these tuneful symbols of enlightened progress. 
For many years no composer of the slightest 
pretensions came hither without secking thus to 
identify himself with the empire's wsthetic 
future. The Japanese populace did not want a 
national air, never listened to one, and would 
not have known what it was if they had listened ; 
but this did not prevent the flow of foreign 
inspiration nor diminish the endeavours to 
supply an utterly hypothetical demand. Possi- 
bly a flash of the same prophetic vision possessed 
by Mrs. Toodles, before mentioned, may have 
illumined the labors of the successive lyrists. 
They may have understood, though they cer- 
tainly never said so, that the fifth wheel of a 
coach, or the subsidiary tail of a dog, was an 
object of primary indispensability compared 
With a patriotic anthem of the European pattern 
in an Oriental community; and, understanding 
this, they may have projected their fancies for- 
ward to the period when it might be handy to have 
a hymn in the house,—or a dozen, to choose 
from. Whatever their ideas may have been, 
the results of thcir labours are now shrouded in 
oblivion. They came, composed, and departed, 
and unless they kept copies of their effusions, 
the world will probably hear no more of them. 
Why they all failed, even in a musical sense, 
apart from the absence of any call for their 
productions,—we might easily explain, if the 
matter were thought to require demonstration. 
Now it is Korea's tum. Years hence she may 
have military bands as skilful as those which 
Japan now enjoys; but in the meanwhile she 
will be visited by all sorts of wandering 
minstrels, good, bad, and indifferent, each one 
of whom will leave traces of his sojourn in the 
form of a popular or patriotic song. Fortunately 
the Koreans will not be obliged to pay for 
these souvenirs. They will cost nothing but 
a little exercise of patience and sclf control on 
the part of those who are required to hear them. 
It would be a blessing if all foreign inoculations 
could be taken as easily or as inexpensively. 
Korea will go through her course of anthems 
much as if they were a light form of epidemic, 
and not one in a million of the people will know 
anything about it. The outside world will be 
told, periodically, that Korea has a national 
patriotic hymn, and there will be the end of it. 





A COMMENDABLE feature in the theatrical repre- 
sentations of this country is the accuracy with 
which costumes of various ages are reproduced. 
The historical drama, which constitutes the most 
attractive entertainment of the play-houses, is in 
this particular a valuable aid to study and in- 
vestigation. Tradition has preserved, among 
the actors, the means of satisfying almost every 
requirement of correctness and fidelity. His- 
trionic art, in Japan, is often transmitted from 
father to son, through many generations; and 
the present exponent of characters renowned in 
earlier days may look backward, in his own 
family, to performers who were contemporary 
with the herogs he is now called upon to im- 
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personate. In many instances, the dresses 
actually worn one or two hundred years ago are 
sull kept ready for use, and it seldom happens 
that any deviation from exactitude, either as 
regards substance, form, or ornamentation, can 
be detected on the stage of any of the leading 
theatres. In the wardrobe department, if in no 
other, indifference to expense appears to be a 
standing rule. The silks, satins, crapes and 
velvets of the mimic scene are in every way as 
rich and costly as the materials possessed by 
the original wearers in real life. Visitors to the 
Asakusa houses, during the season which has 
just closed, have had opportunities of testing 
the care and attention given to this branch of 
the business. Dramas illustrative of divers 
periods, ranging from the time of Yoritomo to 
the last fifty years, have been produced with 
strict observance, in each case, of the laws of 
apparel. An example of the earnestness with 
which precision is sought {6r, even in matters 
seemingly unimportant, is related in connection 
with a recent characterization of the popular 
tragedian, Ichikawa Danjiuro. Having been 
cast for the réle of a personage who flourished 
half a century ago, he found no difficulty in 
collecting the required garments, with the ex- 
ception of the foot gear, which was known to be 
peculiar to the individual in question, who had 
invented a species of ge/aforhis exclusiveuse. To 
ascertain in what the singularity consisted was 
now, in Danjiuro’s estimation, a prime necessity ; 
but although his inquiries were prosecuted in all 
directions, he was unable to obtain the desired 
information until close upon the time fixed for 
the performance, when he accidentally discovered 
that an aged relation of one of his students had 
been an humble servant,—with duties equivalent 
to those of shoe-black,—in the household of the 
officer about to be represented. This was 
sufficient authority, and from the description 
furnished by the old retainer, the clogs were 
straightway manufactured. Of the spectators 
who witnessed the play, very few, perhaps hardly 
any, were competent to decide whether the ge/a 
were properly or improperly constructed ; but the 
anxiety of the actor was appeased and his mind 
was at rest. This is quite on a parallel with the 
anecdote of Mélingue, the French actor, who 
would not play Benvenuto Cellini without being 
surrounded by articles of the great Florentine’s 
workmanship. In fact, it is only in the best 
French theatres that we find the same rigid 
adherence to harmonies of costume that is 
practised here. The English stage is repre- 
hensibly disregardful of this point of duty, 
and, since the era of burlesque set in, has 
rather developed a tendency to dispense with 
costume of any kind than to be watchful of the 
clothes which are worn. A play of Shakespeare 
is more likely to be properly dressed at the 
Comedie Frangaise than at any London estab- 
lishment,—possibly excepting Irving's Lyceum. 
But the foremost French theatres are government 
institutions, and have facilities, as well as en- 
couragements, which ure not accorded in Eng- 
land. The Théatre Frangais aims at accuracy 
not only in things French, but all the world 


over. Onc hundred and fifty years ago, it 
devoted what was then considered a vast amount 
of enterprise to the ‘‘ mounting ” of, a Chinese 
tragedy,—by Voltaire, if we remember aright. 
It will be a long time, we fear, before a Japanese 
manager becomes enthusiastic over the acces- 
saries of an European or American drama, The 
sense of responsibility extends only to subjects 
of Japanese origin ; and excepting with respect 
to attire, little zeal is manifested. The costumes 
are admirable. The acting is often of great 
merit, even if judged by the scverest standard- 
But in scenic appointments, mechanical appli- 
ances, and all that contributes to spectacular 
illusion, the Japanese stage is far from being 
what its foreign supporters, at least, would be 
glad to see it. 





Tue chief danger which the Orleans princes 
have to guard against for the moment seems to 
be the counsel of false friends, who seek to 
persuade them that some demonstration is 
absolutely inevitable in the position. Any 
demonstration would he ccmpromising, and any- 
thing compromising would at once be converted 
into an excuse for the issue of a decree of exile. 
Thus when the physicians announced that all 
hopes of the Comte de Chambord’s recovery 
were at an end, a proposal was immediately 
made to transport the remains of the chief of 
the Bourbons into France and bury them in the 
old domain of Chambord. This would assuredly 
have been converted into the occasion for a great 
and solemn manifestation, at which the Comte 
de Paris could not have failed to assist in his 
réle of heir to the French Crown. Some word 
or act capable of being construed, or miscon- 
strued, unfavourably, would assuredly have re- 
sulted, and then, farewell to Orleans for the 
present. The Comte of Chambord, however, 
seems to have foreseen this trap. His last testa- 
ment, it is said, contains a clause desiring that 
his body shall rest, until better times, beside the 
bodies of his grandfather, Charles X., and of 
his uncle and aunt, the Duke and Duchess of 
Augouléme, who are enterred at Goritz. Henry 
of Bourbon will thus be followed to the grave 
by only a limited number of sure and faithful 
friends, and his obsequies, taking place abroad, 
will offer no opportunity for another exercise of 
that rabies republicana which, while professing 
to guarantee equal rights to all without distinc- 
tion of person, refuses to live under the same 
heavens with men whose blood happens to be 
tainted with the poison of royalty. 


A Few days ago a foreigner sent his scrvant to 
buy some magnesia. The man returned with a 
quantity of what appeared to be roughly ground 
chalk. Although his master had told him to go 
to a foreign chemist's to make the purchase, the 
scamp had bought it at a native drug-store 
in Honchodori, in order to get a squeeze. 
On his master proceeding with him to the store 
and taking a survey of its contents, he was as- 
tonished to notice spurious drugs of all de- 
scriptions. Even patent medicines are being 
counterfeited. There were numerous boxes of 
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pills, labelled ‘‘ Halleway's Pills,” which are 
sold at 10 sen a box as Holloway’s pills. The 
get-up of the outside wrapper is a very good 
imitation, and if it were not for the orthography 
and the low charge, the boxes might easily be 
palmed off on foreigners. When drugs of any 
description are sold in labelled boxes or bottles 
it is very easy for foreigners to detect the fraud, 
but when sold otherwise it is often difficult to do 
so. One cannot, therefore, lay too much stress 
on the precautions which should be taken when 
dealing with native druggists, and, in fact, we 
would caution foreigners from dealing at all 
except with tradesmen of established honesty. 





L’Malie tells a charming little anecdote of 
Tourgueneff, the Great Russian novelist. It 
appears that the fashionable author possesses in 
Russia a noble estate where he loves to play 
the host with all the magnificent hospitality for 
which his countrymen are famous. As for his 
tenants, they adore him, and he treats them like 
a veritable father. Among them is a young 
Servian, twenty years of age. She is a blonde, 
of that blondness peculiar to the Servian women, 
a sort of pallid gold, like the rays of their 
melancholy sun. Tourgueneff had never ob- 
served this young-woman, but one day when on 
the eve of setting out for Saint Petersburg, he 
assembled his tenants, as was his custom, and 
enquired whether they had not some commission 
for the capital. Thereupon the young Servian 
with the pale gold locks stepped timidly for- 
ward and said :—“‘I have, master.” ‘‘ You wish 
me to bring you something from Saint Peters- 
burg, my child?” ‘‘ Yes, master.” “ Speak.” 
“I pray you to buy me a piece of soap.” As- 
tonished, the author gazed silently at the young 
girl. Men whose business is to study hearts and 
brains are not fond of asking questions. They 
prefer guessing. Tourgueneff couldnt guess, 
however. He came back a month later as wise 
as when he set out. Sending for the golden 
haired young Servian, he handed her the soap 
and said :— There, my child. There is what 
youasked mefor.” “Thanks, master.” “Now, 
perhaps, you will allow me to ask you a ques- 
tion.” “Speak, master.” ‘Why did you wish 
me to bring you a piece of soap from the capital 
when you can get as much as you want in the 
shops here? What was the motive of this 
strange desire?” The golden haired girl became 
as red as a strawberry, and hung down her head. 


“You don’t wish to reply, my child?” resumed _ 


Tourgueneff. “Master, it was because you 


entertain here many beautiful ladies who come. 


from Petersburg.” ‘Yes, and what then?” 
“You often kiss their hands. I wanted to wash 


my cheeks with Petersburg soap, and I hoped 


that you would do to my face what you do to 
their hands.” 





Atnovcu the indecencies which frequently 
disfigure the newspapers of Japan are severely 
condemned by the better class of citizens, there 
seems to be a general dispesition to overlook the 
offences, on the ground that no serious injury ‘0 
the empire's reputation is to be feared, the mis 
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deeds of the press being known only to the 
circle of subscribers and readers. Supposing 
this to be a sufficient reason—which it certainly 
is not—for condoning these outrages upon 
morality, the impression that only Japanese, or 
residents in Japan, are aware of them, is entirely 
unfounded. ‘I'hey are detected and reprobated 
in every country where Japanese journalism has 
been heard of. We have before us an extract 
from an American publication, the Paper World, 
in which the periodical literature of this nation 
is thus criticized :—‘‘ The journals of largest 
circulation strike the lowest level of sensation- 
alism, and border on looseness of morals; the 
restrictive press laws take no trouble about in- 
decencies, but apply only to expressions as to 
Governmental affairs.” This statement is after- 
ward modified, to some extent, by the following 
observation :—‘‘ The code of 1878 does provide 
for a fine of five to one hundred yen for publi- 
cation of anything offending against good morals 
and decency, but these terms are rather vaguely 
defined in Japan.” Here is plain evidence that 
the good name of Japan abroad is tarnished by 
the unseemly practices of those who ought pro- 
perly to represent the nation’s best enlighten- 
ment. The newspapers, which should lead the 
way in progress and civilization, degrade them- 
selves and disgrace their country by persisting 
in a grossness which would not be tolerated in 
any Western community. If it be true that a 
statute applicable to this nuisance exists, it 
should be brought into operation without 
delay. The theatres have long been sub- 
jected to the restraints of propriety, and the 
sale of obscene pictures by shop-kecpers is pro- 
hibited. Why the press should be permitted to 
celebrate vice and to disseminate impurities 
which cannot otherwise be sct before the public 
eye, it would be difficult for the most ingenious 
of sophists to explain. If the editors, as a body, 
were sensible of the dignity of their profession, 
they would at once put an end to the abomina- 
tion. As it is, we shall be glad to sce the first 
step taken by authority to call the offenders to 
account. So soon as it is found that the print- 
ing of a shameful anecdote or a foul jest entails 
2 good, round penalty, the decent public may 
reckon upon a speedy abatement of the evil. 
It is quite time that the journalists of Japan 
should be made to assume the virtue of cleanli- 
ness, whether they have it or not. 


Tue work of uniting the new railway from 
Kumagai to the capital with the line to Yoko- 
hama is now in preparation. That the two 
roads should be joined is necessary for the com- 
plete utilization of the more recently constructed 
route. Some delay in arranging the prelimi- 
naries has been caused by differences of opinion 
as to whether the connecting rails should be 
laid, as directly as possible, from Uyeno to 
Shinbashi, or should pass outside the limits of 
Tokiyo. The former plan would secure a 
saving of time in the transit, with perhaps other 
Conveniences ; but it would also involve great 
expense, owing to the high cost of land within 
the city. Ithas been decided, we understand, 


that the track shall extend from Shinagawa to 
Kawaguchi, the latter station being somewhat 
farther from the Uyeno terminus than the 
former is from Shinbashi. Through freight, 
therefore, need not enter Tokiyo, from either 
direction. The cross route will have the ad- 
vantage of bringing into railway communication 
several suburban villages which can now be 
reached only by jinrikior other animal power. 


A xovet kind of purse was found on the Bluff. 
A gentleman, while walking along, struck with 
his cane a match-box which was lying on the 
road and which he supposed to be empty. To 
his surprise, however, a metallic sound issued 
therefrom. On picking it up he found therein 
a gold coin and several silver ones. The owner 
may obtain it by applying at the office of this 
paper and mentioning the value of the coins. 
We are inclined to think that it must have 
belonged to a Japanese, for foreigners gencrally 
carry their money about in different kinds of 
receptacles. 


BETWEEN 10 and 11 a.m. on the 30th ult. a 
fatal accident occurred on board the U.S. flagship 
Richmond. Mr. Noyes, a licutenant, while 
putting some of the crew through spar-drill, was 
struck on the head by the fore-top-gallant mast 
which gave way and came down by the run, 
and knocked him down. He lingered in a 
state of unconsciousness for about an hour and 
then expired. The deceased officer was greatly 
respected on board and was a general favourite 
with the crew. 


THe Afainichi Shimbun publishes some intel- 
ligence said to have been reccived in the capital 
from Pusan, Korea, on the 22nd ultimo. The 
natives in the neighbourhood of the port ascribe 
the arrival of Europeans to Japanese influence. 
They have therefore resolved to expel the Japan- 
nese from the country. With this view the in- 
habitants of Chhun-chhéng-do, Chdl-la-do, and 
Kydéng-sang-do, have united and agreed to dis- 
perse in case of the threatened failure of the 
crops through the drought now prevalent in the 
above three divisions of the country ; if, however, 
the harvest is abundant, they will take plenty of 
provisions and rise in arms for the expulsion 
of the Japanese. As there was no rain until 
July roth (old calender), the plotters retired to 
their respective provinces. The Afainichs pro- 
fesses not to place much confidence in the 
report of this confederacy, yet, as it is freely 
referred to by natives of all classes, the rumor 
may mean that some disturbance is projected.— 
Measures are being taken by Japanese merchants 
to organize a company in which Koreans shall 
be shareholders.—Information from W6n-san, 
received on the 19th ultimo, announces that the 
Japanese Lieutenant Kaitsu, who started from 
Pusan in June last with the intention of travelling 
from Gishiu to Sdul, was expected ro return in 
a few days.—The weather has been exceedingly 
hot this year, the thermometer frequently re- 
gistering one hundred degrees at noon.—A 
scheme to hold a religious service in memory of 
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the death of the Japanese murdered in Soil last 
year, has been relinquished on account of the 
stagnation of trade.—Korean jugglers who have 
lately exhibited in the settlement were much 
admired.—Here, unlike the neighbourhood of 


Pusan, the crops are expected to be abundant, 


as much rain has fallen. The report of im- 
ports and exports for the first half of this 
year, compiled by the Chamber of Commerce, 
is as follows :—Imports of Japanese praducts, 
value yen 31,330; foreign, yen 330,063; of 


artic’es of daily use, yes 32,196; export of 
Korean products, yen 537,177; import of Japa- 
nese products from Wdnsan, yer 39,430; foreign, 
en 39,270; Korean, yes 16,731; export of 
Japancse products to W6nsan, yew 3,355 ; foreign, 
em 70,240; of Korean, yen 8,995 ; import of 
Japanese product from In-chhin, none ; foreign, 
yen 4,980; Korean, yen 5,650; export of 
Japanese products to In-chhén, yes 44,907; 
foreign, yen 50,894 ; Korean, yea 11,814. 


We learn that Mr. T. R. H. McClatchie has been 
appointed Registrar of Her Majesty's Court in 
Yokohama. Mr. McClatchie’s friends will be 
glad to hear that his health is now nearly 
restored, and that he will probably be able to 
return to duty before long. 


“ VILLANOUS saltpetre,” even in its gunpowder 
development and its worst abuses, is as nothing 
in strength to the mixture of nitro-glycerme and 
mud which has some to be known as “dynamite.” 
Not content with employing it to blow up 
palaces and murder kings, its devotees are now, 
with reckless thoughtlessness using it to exter- 
minate the living treasures of the Ocean. In 
this context the Daily Press of Hongkong 
writes :—* A little knowledge is well known to 
be a dangerous thing, and so it proves to be in 
the amount of knowledge which Chinese have 
acquired of dynamite. They know that small 
cartridges of this powerful explosive will often 
provide a bigger haul of fish than they can 
obtain by hours of fishing, but they are probably 
not aware of what mischief they may cause by 
the unskilful use cf this inexpensive but very 
dangerousaid in fishing operations. The danger 
attending the use of the cartridges by unskiful 
hands is well recognised by the authorites, who 
prohibit their use within the precincts of the har- 
bour, but there is much tofear that the prohibition 
is often disregarded. \When it is found that not 
only are cartridges exploded within the pre- 
cincts of the harbour, but absolutely within a 
few yards of the Praya Central, or a public 
wharf, during the busy part of the day, by 
Chinese, this discovery is rather a startling one. 
This is what has recently been dicovered in the 
following way :—Messrs. Douglas Lapraik & Co. 
learned that some person was using these car- 
tridges close to, or under, their wharf, the charges 
being sunk to the bottom, and the foundations 
of the wharf were shaken by the explosion. 
How long this practice may have been going on 
itis hard to say, but it might have continued 
for an indefinite period undiscovered, as there 
would not be much to attract attention when the 
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Cartridges were well sunk. A complaint was 
made to the police, who at once set about 
investigating the matter, and it was not long 
before the dynamiter was discovered in the per- 
son of an old man, the master of a cargo boat. 
On his craft was a cartridge with fuse attached 
fastened to a piece of granite to sink it, and the 
proprietor was taken into custody. It would 
seem that this dangerous explosive is somewhat 
too easily obtainable.” 


‘Tux China Mail of the 23rd ult., says :—Mr. 
Colquhoun, representing Zhe Times, Mr. Came- 
ron representing the S/andard, and Mr. Gilder, 
representing the New York Herald, returned 
from Tonquin yesterday evening in the steamer 
Saltee. They regard the affair at Hanoi, of 
which we published particulars last night, prac- 
tically as a repulse of the French troops, and 
assert that when the columns under General 
Bouet retired, the enemy followed them up 
to within a short distance of Hanoi. The 
enemy encountered—the Black Flags—are said 
to have been largely armed with Remington 
rifles and to have fought excecdingly well. The 
bullet wounds received by the French soldiers 
were chiefly in the lower parts, showing that the 
“Black Flags” understand the importance of 
firing low. They are far more formidable foes 
than the badly-armed Tonquinese rabble en- 
countered at Nam-dinh. It is extremely doubtful 
if the French have, even now, sufficient troops 
in Tonquin to effect the subjection of the 
country, and if the programme laid down 
for them is to be carried out fully, it is more 
than probable that additional reinforcements 
will have to be sent for from Europe. Some 
absurdly-exaggerated reports of the sorties from 
Nam-dinh are circulating among the Chinese. 
The following account of them was handed in 
at our office this afternoon and purported to 
come from “a Chinese merchant who had 
returned to Hongkong from Haiphong in the 
Saltee.” Not satisfied with killing hundreds 
of Frenchmen, he kills a large number of their 
horses while they are en voyage from Hongkong 
to Haiphong :—“‘ On the 15th, the French came 
out from Nam-dinh to attack the Black Flags, 
but were repulsed with a loss of more than 400 
men. On the 16th the battle was resumed 
and the French were again defeated with 
more than 700 killed. On the 19th there 
was more fighting, the French losing over 
200 killed. During the last day it rained 
very hard. If there had been no rain the French 
would have been annihilated. This is the only 
information the merchant can give. Seventy 
per cent. of the horses which were taken by 
steamer from Hongkong to Haiphong died ow- 
ing to the injuries they received through thc 
rougt sea on the voyage.” Had all this slaughter 
taken place, the three special newspaper corre- 
spondents who came here direct from Hanoi 
and Haphong last aight must have heard some- 
thing about it, but the account was as surprising 
to them as to us. There is no truth in the 
statement that 70 per cent. of the ponies died 
on their way down to Haiphong; they were all 


landed alive, and, from anything we know to 
the contrary, in sound condition. Nam-dinh is 
distinctly stated in this Chinese account as the 
place where all this fighting took place, but had 
Hanoi been the locality given, the account would 
have been equally absurd. 





Ix connection with the matter of fish-food we 
observe in the London Daily News an interest- 
ing note. Professor Rice, of Brooklyn, has been 
investigating the food of those fishes which are 
the food of man. The subject does not seem 
very mysterious, except in the case of salmon. 
What salmon eat in fresh water no man knows, 
and perhaps no man ever will know. They ap- 
appear (from post-mortem examinations) to take 
a swim on an empty stomach while they are in 
the rivers. They take the fly of course, but then 
the fly they take resembles nothing, except per- 
haps a big humming-bird, and in no condition 
can the salmon have lived on humming-birds. 
The salmon is supposed to rise at the fly out of 
mere curiosity. The salmon will also take 
a spinning minnow, which again resembles 
nothing in nature; and he does not dis- 
dain worms; yet worms are not found, any 
more than other articles of food, in his in- 
terior. Most big fish are cannibals. Trout 
cat small trout; and the bigger they grow the 
more they prefer to live on their own kindred. 
A Tweed trout is said to have bitten the hind 
leg off a rabbit; and Mr. Colquhoun knew a 
salmon which fed on young swallows when they 
fell out of their nest into the river, A pike will 
eat anything it can get outside of ; and one pike 
is known to have swallowed a brown paper 
parcel full of sandwiches without even taking 
the trouble to undo the string. Trout are very 
found of liver, which, if served out to them in 
proper quantities, fattens them amazingly. Flies 
are the most succulent and natural food of trout. 
Trout are also supposed to eat the very minute 
crustaceans which inhabit certain lakes. But on 
the whole fish are omnivorous, and it is tradi- 
tionally reported that a perch was once caught 
on a hook baited with his own eye. 





Tue latest news from the Straits of Sunda make 
it particularly dangerous for vessels to attempt 
its navigation, and this condition of affairs must 
necessarily continue forsome time. Afterasucces- 
sion of volcanic eruptions had taken place, there 
has been a great earthquake, which, together with 
an enormous tidal wave, have demolished the 
lighthouse. The extent of the phenomenon can 
be judged when the strength of such erections 
arc considered. 


We understand that several cases of partial 
“ fish-poisoning ” have occurred recently among 
foreigners in the settlement and Japanese out- 
side it. The physical fact is that Nature, like 
Time, has her own revenges, and that this is not 
the season for lavish indulgence in fish—espe- 
cially shell-fish. 





A veEsy judicious measure, in the furtherance of 
trade interests, has been recently taken by the 
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French Government. A Department of « Com- 
mercial Intelligence” has bcen established. Its 
duty will be to collect and publish for the use of 
French merchants and manufacturers information 
which may be of service to them. The main 
sources from which the intelligence is to be 
drawn are the French and foreign official docu- 
ments and commercial or economical publications 
of all kinds, including consular and embassy 
reports. To this will be added contributions 
from special agents and correspondents. The 
whole will be published fortnightly in an official 
journal. The Minister of Commerce, in announc- 
ing this new departure, has invited the co-opera- 
tion of the French Chambers of Commerce. 


A recent telegram to Zhe Times from Copen- 
hagen gives an explanation of a fire still unfor- 
gotten in London. It says :—A prisoner, named 
Jens Nielsen, who on Sunday and Monday last 
set fire to five farmhouses, near Copenhagen, has 
confessed that in February, 1881, he caused the 
terrible fire in the Victoria Docks, with the 
object of obtaining plunder. He only found, 
however, three dresses and two bonnets. Two 
days afterwards he set fire to a warehouse near 
London-bridge. On the same afternoon he was 
arrested for stealing; and the next day was 
sentenced at Bow-street to two months’ im- 
prisonment. 





We learn from private advices that the Japanese 
steamship Jse Maru, belonging to the Kiodo 
Uuyu Kwaisha, which left London for this port 
on the 22nd June, encountered a severe storm 
in the Red Sea on the 17th July, in which she 
was unfortunate enough to have her foremast 
carried away. At the date of our information 
the Jse Maru was at Aden, undergoing neces- 
sary repairs, and she will probably not reach 
Japan unti) near the end of next month. The Jse 
Maru is quite a new steamer, and before hoisting 
the Japanese flag was called the Craigmount. 





AN appalling calamity is reported from Sanuki. 
A theatre, thronged with sight-seers, in Kata- 
moto-mura, Yamada-gori took fire, and a panic 
ensued. The flames rapidly spread through the 
flimsy building ; and in the confusion and fright 
fifteen grown persons and sixty children were 
crushed or burned to death ; and upwards of one 
hundred people are reported seriously injured. 





Anotuenr large forest fire is reported to be bum- 
ing in Hokkaido. A storm has swept over the 
villages in the vale of Usui, Gumba Ken, hail 
stones falling of a size, and with a velocity of 
descent, sufficient to smash the tiles of the 
houses. 


Tue senior Annamite member of the Saigon 
Colonial Council has been placed under arrest 
on suspicion of conspiring against French domi- 
nion; and the Hongkong Daily Press makes 
this event the occasion of an argument which 
appears to mean that even British-born Chinese 
should not be appointed members of an English 
Colcnial Council. The line of reasoning taken 
iS Not convincing—not even strong. 
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THE ADDRESS TO SIR HARRY 
PARKES. 
——_—__——_—_—— 

HE valedictory address presented by 
T the community of Yokohama to Sir 
HARRY PARKES on Friday eveningis a docu- 
ment any public man might be gratified to 
receive. It is couched in terms that leave 
no doubt as to the hearty sinccrity of its 
signatories. One can easily sce that its 
composers did not set themselves the task 
of attaining any high oratorical standard. 
What they wrote was written spontaneously, 
and the spirit that permcatcs it is that of 
men who would have been glad to exchange 
the restraints of formal language for a 
fashion of farewell more consonant with 
the strong feelings that swayed them. It 
is not wonderful that this should be so. 
During the eighteen years he has lived in 
Japan, the untiring industry and earnest- 
ness of Sir HARRY PARKES’ career have 
been, if possible, less remarkable than the 
genial kindlincss of his nature. He has 
been every man's friend. It does not often 
happen that a politician whose idiosyncracy 
is to allow himself no leisure, possesses the 
ability of dissociating his mind at a 
moment’s notice from the cares of office, 
and bringing the whole strength of an ex- 
ceptionally strong sympathy to bear upon 
the troubles of every applicant, however 
humble. Yet this was an essential trait of 
Sir HARRY’S intercourse with his fellow 
residents. To carry a complaint to the 
British Legation was to be assured of find- 
ing, not the mere co-operation of a con- 
scientious official, but the assistance of an 
unwearying friend. Such broad-shouldered 
good-nature, ready to bear a share of every- 
one’s burdens, isnot common. Still more 
uncommon is its complete survival of in- 
fluences that surround the occupants of 
high office, and we cannot wonder that the 
language of Yokohama’s valedictory ad- 
dress was that of men who bid farewell to 
a tried friend rather than of men associated 
to take leave of a distinguished official. 

This is the second time within eighteen 
months that Sir HARRY PARKES has been 
called on to reply to an address of congra- 
tulation. The first occasion was that of 
his return to his functions in the spring of 
1882. The sentiments with which he was 
then received were not inspired wholly by 
the pleasure of welcoming back to his post 
an official who had won the confidence and 
friendship of all his nationals. ‘There was 
another cause which helped appreciably to 
increase the warmth of the greeting ac- 
corded to him. Persistent attempts had 
been made to throw discredit on his official 
conduct, and the natural resentment of his 


friends, added to certain international pre- 
judices excited by the controversy, im- 
parted to his reception in Yokohama the 
character of a vindication quite as much 
as of a welcome. This was_ natural, 
and might have been harmless. But 
it happened that unwarranted and reck- 
less essays had been made to associate 
the Japanese Government with these 
attacks, and that Sir HARRY PARKES 
had been depicted by the rowdy element 
among his admirers as the only Foreign 
Representative capable of safeguarding 
Western interests against Oriental treachery 
and finesse. In common with all rational 
men, Sir HARRY must have understood that 
to accept the réle thus thrust upon him 
would have been to fatally mar his pros- 
pects of usefulness and influence in Japan. 
He could afford to leave unnoticed the 
assaults of his enemies, but when his avowed 
friends came forward, and, in their clumsy 
anxiety to belaud, did not hesitate to ac- 
credit him with the very sentiments his 
opponents condemned, he seemed to be 
in the position of a man who could not 
repel the accusations of his assailants 
without rejecting, at the same time, the 
encomiums of his advocates. It need 
scarcely be said that the better classes, in 
other words the majority, of the foreign 
residents recognised and deplored this 
dilemma, for the creation of which they 
were not responsible. But they trusted 
that Sir HARRY PARKES would see his way 
to rescue himself and them from so mis- 
chievous and invidious a position, and they 
were not mistaken. In replying to the 
address of welcome, Her Majesty’s Re- 
presentative, while dissociating the situa- 
tion, as far as possible, from any political 
element, made use of it to declare that he 
regarded the interests of Japan as one and 
the same with the interests of the country 
he represented. He had not come back to 
threaten, to extort, or to suspect, but to 
treat Japan with contidence and friendship, 
believing these to be the best means of 
advancing the cause he had in hand. 

On this, the second occasion of replying 
to a laudatory address from his own, and 
other, nationals, Sir HARRY PARKES was 
less careful to avoid political themes. On 
the contrary, he did not hesitate to give a 
succint résumé of the motives that have 
guided his official conduct as well as of 
the conditions that appear to existin Japan. 
There will be differences of opinion with 
regard to the wisdom of this frankness. 
Many persons will doubtless hold that a 
garden party is scarcely a fitting oppor- 
tunity for Hler Majesty’s Representative to 
enter into such explanations, and some may 
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think that international politics gain no- 
thing by being discussed on such a plat- 
form. But the circumstance does not allow 
itself to be disposed of in this summary 
fashion. It cannot be forgotten that Sir 
Harry PARKES has always preserved the 
most intimate relations with this com- 
munity, and it may be inferred that he has 
fully weighed the advantages of the in- 
telligent sympathy and advice offered by the 
better classes against the danger of having 
his policy mistaken for a mere reflection 
of local sentiment. The danger would be 
insignificant did that sentiment find genu- 
inc and temperate expression, but such 
is by no means the case, and in elccting 


to identify himself so closely with a com-- 


munity so perniciously championed, Her 
Majesty’s Minister must often have been 
obliged to sacrifice his judgment to his 
associations. Under these circumstances, 
Sir HARRY PARKES could scarcely have 
been expected to avoid all political allusions 
when saying farewell to the men who for 
years had enjoyed his confidence, who had 
earnestly shared his hopes and intelligently 
seconded his efforts for the promotion of 
Japan’s prosperity and, reciprocally, of their 
own. It is plain, too, from the substance 
of what he permitted himself to say, that 
his object was far-sighted :— 


I have received much kindness from the Sovereign, 
the authorities, and the ple of Japan; and in 
endeavouring, as it was my first duty to do, to advance 
the welfare of my own countrymen, I have always felt 
that the interests of foreigners in this couutry were 
inseparable from those of the people, and I have there- 
fore only advocated measures and pursued a policy 
which I believe to be conducive to the benefit of both. 
I have also always considered—and it is only due to the 
foreign residents to say that this feeling is a reflection 
of their own—that the Government of Japan is entitled 
to our best sympathy in the trials and difficulties with 
which it has to contend in passing through the period 
of transition and in entering on the wide stage of reform 
which our advent may be said to have occasioned. 


Here, again, we have a reiterated assur- 
ance that the interests of foreigners in 
Japan are inseparable from those of the 
people, and that Sir HARRY PARKES has ad- 
vocated only measures which he believed to 
be mutually beneficial. But he goes farther 
than this. He undertakes to enunciate the 
sentiment of the foreign community, that 
the Government of Japan “is entitled to 
our best sympathy in the trials and diffi- 
culties with which is has to contend in 
passing through the period of transition 
and in entering on the wide stage of reform 
which the advent of foreigners may be said 
to have occasioned.” We have always en- 
deavoured in the columns of this journal to 
maintain the wide distinction which exists 
between the real feeling of the foreign re- 
sidents and the false interpretation it 
receives at the hands of its turbulent cham- 
pions. Sir HARRY PaRkES could scarcely 
have done anything more uscful than to 
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emphasize that distinction. He must 
know, as every rational man knows, that 
the difficulties of a British Minister in 
Japan and the disabilities of his nationals 
are immensely augmented by the peculiar 
conditions under which the function of 
representing British sentiments and cham- 
pioning British interests has been success- 
fully arrogated by persons whose only title 
to be heard is the violence of their effron- 
tery. Possessing more than an average 
amount of educated intelligence, and at 
least an average sense of justice, this com- 
munity is made to appear not alone 
incompetent, but also unwilling, to be either 
clear-sighted, generous, or impartial. It 
was well that, even at the eleventh hour, 
Sir HARRY PARKES should endeavour 
publicly to dispel this delusion. We find 
it very difficult to believe that his influence 
might not have been usefully exercised in 
the same direction long ago. It was surely 
within his competence,—and it would cer- 
tainly have benefited in no small degree 
the cause for which he has always laboured 
so earnestly, —to impose some check on the 
disgraceful abuse of Japanese officials 
which has disfigured the columns of the 
local English press for the past two years ; 
on the cowardly calumnies uttered against 
the Government, its administration, its 
motives, and its integrity; on the base 
attempts made to stir up sedition among 
the people and to embroil Japan with 
foreign countries. However insignificant 
the utterers of these libels and the agents 
of this mischief may have appeared, we 
cannot think that the license they have 
been suffered to enjoy is consistent with 
the professed character of our relations 
with this country, and most assuredly it 
has been highly injurious to English 
influence and English reputation. 

Sir HARRY PARKES then proceeds to 
say :— 

My earnest desire, which I am satisfied is shared by 
every one here present, is that, in following out reform, 
the attention of this nation may be seriously occupied 
not only with political movement, bat also with sub- 
stantial economic and industrial progress, and that 
the well-being of the people many be materially 
advanced by the removal of those obstacles which now 
impede the development of their national wealth and 
resources. We also trust that Japan wil] soon gain for 
herself a reputation for commercial intelligence and 
liberality equal to that which she has already acquired 
in to education and religious toleration, and 
that it may not long be said that the privileges which 
she gives to forcigners, in return for that free welcome 
which her people universally receive in Western States, 


are inferior to those which have been granted in the 
country to which I am now about to proceed. 


Sir HARRY PARKES here forgot to be 
just. That no rapid development of na- 
tional wealth and resources is possible in a 
country where foreign intercourse and 
commerce are subject to such restrictions 
and impediments as exist in Japan,“is a 
proposition which cannot be gainsaid. 
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But why do those restrictions.exist ? Is it 
because the people of this country mis- 
trust themselves? Or because they mis- 
trust us? Or because we mistrust them ? 
The truth is that we have changed posi- 
tions with the Japanese. Twenty-five 
years ago they either mistrusted us or mis- 
trusted their own ability to associate with 
us, and therefore declined anything beyond 
a partial intercourse. To-day, it is we 
who, on the ground of mistrusting them, 
refuse to extend that intercourse. Ar- 
rangements for throwing the whole country 
open would be willingly undertaken on 
their side to-morrow did we consent to 
concede them just so much jurisdiction as 
is necessary to the preservation of peace 
and good order. But we will concede 
nothing—absolutely nothing. After all 
these years of effort, to the success and 
earnestness of which Sir HARRY PARKES 
has now borne unequivocal testimony, 
Japan is treated precisely as we treat 
China, whose sullen obstinacy and exclu- 
siveness are by-words. Allusion is made 
to the superior privileges which the latter 
empire has given to foreigners. Granted 
that, from a commercial standpoint, she 
has been more liberal than Japan, does 
that prove anything? Does it prove that 
China is right in sacrificing a Government’s 
first duty—the duty of protecting the lives 
and properties of its subjects—to the 
chances of increased mercantile profits ? 
Suppose that Japan were to allow foreign 
trade and travel in the interior under exist- 
ing conditions of jurisdiction, could she 
guarantee justice to her people in the 
event of any trouble with their foreign 
visitors? Here is no question of reliance 
on the integrity of foreign tribunals. The 
point is that, whatever the nature of the 
wrong he had suffered, a Japanese subject 
would have no resource but to carry his case, 
it might be half a dozen days’ journey, and 
lay it before a foreign tribunal at an open 
port, whereas the foreigner could appeal 
immediately to a local court. We cannot 
expect the Government of this country to 
consent to any such arrangement, neither 
have we any right to adduce Chinese 
acquiescence as a precedent. The Chinese 
have their own idea about law and order: 
Japan has hers. 


Equally unjust is it to speak of “ the free 
welcome which Japanese universally re- 
ceive in Western States” The conditions 
are quite different. Nobody will maintain, 
we presume, that England would allow 
Orientals to trade and travel within her 
territory, were they subject only to the 
jurisdiction of their own Courts, established 
at two or three places on the sea-coast. 
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No parallel can be fairly drawn until all 
the conditions are assimilated. When we 
consent to occupy in Japan the same legal 
status which the Japanese occupy among 
ourselves, then, and not till then, shall we 
be in a position to censure their want of 
reciprocity. These one-sided arguments 
aptly illustrate the impracticable nature of 
the policy we have been pursuing towards 
Japan—a policy which has completely 
checked the growth of her foreign inter- 
course and threatens to render our re- 
sidence here both unprofitable and unplea- 
sant. Nearly three years have passed since 
these facts were first pointed out in this jour. 
nal. Can anybody say that we are so much 
as one day nearer the desired consumma- 
tion ? Can anybody pretend to think that the 
inelastic policy pursued up to the present is 
likely to prove more successful in other 
hands than it has proved in the hands of the 
indefatigable and able diplomatist whose 
single-hearted energy and unresting per- 
severance men of every nationality are 
constrained to admire to-day? The 
fashion of the moment is to ignore the 
truth, but the time will inevitably come 
when we shall recognise that, to be success- 
ful, that policy demands recourse to mea- 
sures which no civilized nation is any 
longer disposed to adopt. 








FRANCE AND ANNAM. 
ee eer 
N armed invasion of Oriental or other 


comparatively feeble states by the 
powerful nations of the West means almost 


invariably the permanent occupation or 
annexation, under one form or other, of the 
former. The career of British conquest 
in India is the most notable instance of 
this historic truth. When the more power- 
ful nation having achieved its main object 
“marches back again,” to quote Sir S. 
BAKER, either a former state of anarchy is 
restored, or the country subdued becomes 
in some other way all the worse for the 
probably well-meant, but certainly worse 
than useless, interference of its protector. 
An example may be found in the present 
condition of the Transvaal and Zululand, 
neither of which territories have benefited 
much by Great Britain’s half-hearted and 
inconsistent interference. But we need 
not confine our view in this matter to our 
own policy. Latest despatches from Ton- 
quin tell of complete Annamite submission 
to French authority, and the establishment 
of a French protectorate. No other finale 
to the affair could have been expected when 
unce the French Government had em- 
barked upon its recent eastern voyage 
That the result will be advantageous to the 
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Republic itself we do not believe. On the 
contrary the influence of France in Europe 
will probably be weakened. None the less, 
however, must she adopt the mottoof herlast 
military President:—“ }"y suis: j'y reste!” 
A month ago some of the profoundest of 
French thinkers recognized this ani pro- 
claimed it, either deprecating or applauding 
the policy which was leading up to the 
recent crisis. M. CHALLEMEL-LACOuR, 
the present exponent of colonially aggres- 
sive Republican France, said in the Cham- 
ber :—" Our commissioner to Tonquin will 
be charged with organizing the condition 
of the country ; and, as soon as he can, will 
negotiate with Annam . . he is or- 
dered to teach the populations that France 
does not intend to conquer Annam .. . 
We will only occupy the delta of the Song- 
koi to the sea;” and so forth. Mr. LERoy 
BEAULIEU, whose usually bright political 
vision is obscured by the lens through which 
he beholds his country’s future greatness in 
other lands than Europe, was not satisfied 
with these explanations. The best that he 
could find in them was that they were vague: 
that they represented mere floating vellei- 
ties and not engagements. He held that it 
would be superfluous to tell the popula- 
tions that France would not conquer 
Annam, inasmuch as she would be obliged 
to subdue it or at least its capital. It was 
premature to say that France would occupy 
only the delta of the Songkoi, because it was 
certain that she would have to occupy Hué 
at least, and probably one or two posts in 
the mountains of Tonquin. A “delta” 
can only be defended by some such pro- 
cess. The events of the last few days 
have proved—those of the next few weeks 


will further prove—how correct were his 
forecasts, 


With the question as to the wisdom of 
the policy of colonization adopted by 
France we will not now deal: she is com- 
mitted to it, and with or against her will, 
must pursue an inevitable course. How 
has it been with her in Tunis? In spite 
of declarations and promises, which we 
believe were absolutely sincere, she has 
been compelled by the mere force of events 
to occupy and to keep Tunis, Susa, Sfax, 
Gabes, Khernan and Bizerta. Sa it will be 
in Tonquin, where Hué, and at least three 
or four posts according to military exi- 
Sences, will have to be held. Hence it 
would have been more prudent for the Go- 
vernment of the Republic to have des- 
patched a large force earlier. The affair of 
Hanoi would then have been avoided, andthe 
lives of the accomplished Riviére and _ his 
gallant comrades, would have been saved. 

¢ tactics employed by the Curiatii against 


the surviving Horatius do not suit French, 
any more than they are favourable to Eng- 
lish, aggression. 

It is only another repetition of history. 
Take the case of Austria in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The great central European 
power entered these provinces with bright 
and probably liberal ideas. It found, like 
so many other theorists have found, that it 
had to fight for them—to fertilize its pro- 
jects with the blood of its soldiers. The 
Austrians have thus made the territories 
in question their own. It is hard to see, 
now, how they could relinquish their pos- 
session. Take the case of England in 
Egypt, and here at least the French writer 
is just tohis neighbours. He finds no 


_ ,{ difficulty in believing that GLADSTONE, at 


least, had no intention last year of keeping 
the British forces indefinitely in the region 
of the Nile; and that even to-day sundry 
radical members of the Cabinet would be 
content to abandon Egypt for good or for 
evil to her own devices. But, he asks per- 
tinently, “how could this be done?” and 
answers his own question. ‘Every step 
backward made by Great Britain would 
cause her to lose the fruits of her labor ; 
and the land she left behind her would 
fall into a worse state of anarchy than that 
which provoked the British expedition.” 

But let us go back half a century, 
giving the France of 1830, as we give the 
France of 1883, credit for the best inten- 
tions. When, as a consequence of an in- 
cident of ridiculously small importance and 
quite unforeseen, a mere blow with a fan, 
the French army landed at Sidi Ferruch, 
who could have foreseen what fifty years 
would produce in Algeria? Most probably 
neither CHARLES X. nor his Government, 
both on the verge of ruin, had any idea of the 
permanent conquest of a large territory 
because a monarch had so far forgotten 
his dignity as to strike an impertinent Con- 
sulin the face. Generals and journalists 
of that day would have been alike as- 
tonished had they been told that, five 
short decades later, a French garrison 
would be established at Laghwat, two 
hundred and forty miles from the coast : 
that French authority would extend at 
least one hundred and fifty miles fur- 
ther South into the dark continent: that 
a railway would be made and trains 
would ply to and from Kralfallah far 
beyond the region of the Shotts; and 
that one of their sons, a French Colonel, 
at the head of an official expedition, would 
meet his death at the Asiu Wells, near the 
21st degree of North latitude, twelve 
hundred miles South of the Mediterranean 
littoral on the very confines of the my- 
sterious mountain land of Asben, 
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Decidedly all these developments of the 
Dey of Algiers’ intemperate fan blow did not 
enter within the vision of Frenchdiplomacy, 
which, it is only fair to say, has constantly 
made strenuous efforts to limit the oc- 
cupation of Algeria. At first France was 
only to keep a few maritime posts; but 
with the best intentions she could not 
succeed. There was—and still exists— 
such a state document as the treaty of 
Tafna, which has shared the fate of all 
treaties. It provided for the suzerainty (or 
sovereignty) we forget which, of France, but 
recognized the right of the glorious Emir 
ABD EL KADIR over sundry provinces with 
the exception of a few trumpery towns and 
ports. The high-minded chieftain, under 
a sense of cruel wrong, broke the Tafna 
convention ; and France had no alternative 
but to conquer the whole of Algeria. 

Other facts are with the argument 
of the French economical authority, 
when he maintains that a “limited 
occupation” is a “ naiveté.”” Only two 
kinds of colonial policy are possible— 
abstention and action, either one of which 
must be complete. There is no middle 
course. Gallant and loyalas ABD EL KADIR 
was, respected as he was by his Gallic foes 
and allies, he could not live as a joint 
sovereign or tributary, could not resist the 
temptation to endeavor to get rid of friends 
whose presence galled him, and whose 
very moderation he mistook for weakness. 
He failed, of course; and all attempts 
made by the Empire to establish a 
European colony side by side with an 
Arab kingdom were doomed to equally 
egregious failure. If we want another in- 
stance we can find it nearer here, inthe - 
recent history of Netherlands India. When 
the Dutch settled in Java and some of the 
isles of Sunda they little dreamed of the 
occupation of the whole region or their 
long protracted war in Acheen. Whena 
few English merchants founded factories 
on the coast of Hindustan, they little ima- 
gined that they were dooming their de- 
scendants to effect the conquest of the 
giant peninsula and its dependences from 
Point de Galle to the scientific frontier of 
Affghanistan. To a similar policy France 
seems fated in Tonquin. hat she can 
achieve like results is as improbable as it 
is certain that the circumstances are wholly 
unlike. It may almost be predicted 
that her present spasmodic, nay frantic, 
thirst for colonization will soon burn itself 
out, and that its attainments will share the 
fate of the French colonial schemes and 
ventures of the eighteenth century. How- 
ever, be that as it may, she has entered a 
path upon which there is no repose, a road 
on which a nation entering must cither 
advance in conquest, or retreat in disap- 
pointment and, perhaps, defeat. 
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THE ANNAMITE ARMY. 
—_—_»—___. 

R. PIERRE PONS D'ANTY, of 
the Bibliothégue Nationale, Paris, 
contributes to the Progrds francais an 
article headed “The Annamite Army.” 
He premises that, of recent days, there 
is not a journal which has not fur- 
nished its readers with an exposé, more 
or less exact of the military and naval 
forces of the Chinese empire, while not 
one has had‘a word to say about those of 
Annam. And, nevertheless, the writer 
thinks that it is hardly possible for China 
to interfere openly and arms in hand in this 
French business, whereas it is certain that 
France is engaged in a serious conflict 
with the troops of the Tupuc. It istrue 
that the Annamite soldiery in Tonquin 
barely numbers two thousand men. At 
present the real adversaries of the French 
are the Chinese bandits known as the Black 
Flags; but the theatre of war might well 
be extended beyond the limits which bound 
‘it to-day. Mr. D’ANTy foresees the possi- 
bility that France may have to occupy the 
whole of Cochin China, in which case she 
would find herself face to face with the 
Annamite army, from which her soldiers 
would experience a fire belching from 
weapons which she has herself generously 
presented to her enemy, while her ironclads 
would be knocking to pieces the whilom 
French vessels which now constitute the 

main strength of the fleet of Annam. 


First, as regards the land forces. During 
the reign of MINH MANG, about 1820, the 
Annamite army comprised about 200,000 
well organized troops, armed in European 
style, and drilled by French officers in the 
service of the Emperor of ANNAM. This 
imposing military force no longer exists 
except upon paper. The strongest garri- 
son, that of Hué, does not contain 6,000 
men, and there are not more than 2,000 
in the other posts of the province of which 
Hué is the capital. ‘‘ Admitting,” says 
Mr. DUTREUIL DE RHINS, “that all the 
other provinces of the realm have, each 
one, a garrison of half that strength, we 
shall arrive at a total of 88,000 men.” 

Mr. D’ANTY boldly divides these figures 
by half, and thinks he is not far from the 
truth when he opines that the Annamite 
army is never on ordinary occasions more 
than fifty thousand strong of allarms. The 
equipment and material are well worthy 
the personnel, which Mr. Dupuis has seen, 
and which he describes as follows :—“ Their 
manceuvres are executed with much postur- 
ing. It is worth while to watch them frisk- 
ing about, running, dancing, and cutting 
heads off with extreme dexterity ; but docs 
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the least peril arise, all these doughty Centre) commands the entire army. The 
jugglers are swiftly in flight.” We must] present incumbent of this important post 


not forget that in Annam, as in China, 
the profession of arms is but lightly 
esteemed. The officers are by one degree 
of rank inferior to civil mandarins of 
the same class, and morc often than not 
the high commands are bestowed upon 
mere /iterati, who know absolutely nothing 
of the science of war. Notwithstanding 
the liberal administration of “stick” to 
the rank and file by the non-commissioned 
officers, discipline is very lax. Desertion 
is common. If a deserter is recaptured 
he expiates his offence with the receipt of a 
moderate welting: if he cannot be found, 
his village is held to supply a substitute. 


The term of military service is ten 
years; and it is furnished on the old 
feudal system of “bans.” Generally two 
bans are enrolled at atime; in order that 
each may rest for three months alternately, 
while one is under arms. When all the 

|bans are called out the period of inter- 
mittent leave and service is six months. 


_ There are, in all, three different armies, 
to wit Vé (the Guard), Cd (the Provincial 
Army), and Lin Suan Shanh or (Urban 
Militia). 

The troops of the Guard arc, as a rule 
stationed in the provinces of Binh Dinh 
and Nghe An, the birth place of the reign- 
ing dynasty. This V’é army consists of 
cighty. battalions of five hundred men 
each, mobilized in companies of fifty 
and squads of ten. At the head of a 
battalion is a colonel, assisted by an ad- 
jutant: each company is commanded 
by a captain, while the squads are 
led by non-commissioned officers cor- 
responding in status and service to 
our own sergeants and corporals. Ten 
battalions constitute a division, commanded 
by a general, assisted by his brigadiers. 
The number of the soldiers of the regiments 
of the Provincial Army is proportionate to 
the number of the inhabitants of the par- 
ticular province. Otherwise the organiza- 
tion is identical with that of the Guard. 
The higher officers are all sclected from 
the latter branch of the service. Each 
province has to provide and equip two 
companies of artillery, who are under the 
control of the commanders of the forts, all 
old officers of the Guard. Lastly the Urban 
Militia is furnished by the chief towns of 
the provinces. According to the relative 
importance of the town this local militia 
may contain one or many companies. The 
soldiers (Urban Guards) act as police, and 
are amenable to the authority of the mili- 
tary commandant in the provincial capital. 

A General-in-Chief (Marshal of the 


Google 


is HOANG KE VIEN, a bitter enemy of the 
French and foreigners. The Staff is com. 
posed of four other marshals of lower rank, 
who reside at Hu¢; a military Governor. 
general, in each province : a major-general 
aided by brigadiers is placed under the 
orders of each Governor-General. The 
officer who comes immediately next in 
rank to the brigadiers is the General of 
Division, commanding five thousand men. 

Let us turn now to the sea-service. The 
Annamite Navy is composed (1) of seven 
sailing corvettes, manned, according to 
their class, by from 120 to 200 sailors, 
and armed each with twenty guns, more or 
less: (2) some three hundred war-junks, 
small and great, with from two to six 
pieces and about forty men each: (3) three 
steamers recently purchased in Hongkong: 
(4) four or five: vessels given by France. 
This makes a total of, say, for the Navy, 
314 boats, 16,000 men, and 1,400 pieces of 
marine artillery. ‘‘ But,’’ exclaims Mr. 
D’ANTY, “Such men! such boats! such 
guns!” Mr. DUTREUIL DE RHINS, for his 
part, says that the “ sailors get more cane 
than copecks ’’—the proverbial “ monkey's 
allowance.” Hence they steal and sell 
anything whereon they can lay their hands 
on board; and, sooth to say, in this they 
only follow on a small scale the worthy 
example set them by their superiors of all 
ranks. “ After one winter season,” writes 
Mr. POSTEL, formerly a magistrate at 
Saigon, and author of a very interesting 
work entitled L’Extréme Orient, “the 
rigging of His Annamese Majesty's ships 
is simplified in a most fantastic manner.” 

The staff of officers of each ship is com- 
posed of (1) a literate : (2) of officers of the 
navy, artillery, and infantry detailed for 
special service. After all, the only indivi- 
dual on board who possesses the least trace 
of naval science is the Cas, a warrant 
officer designated to the charge of the helm 
on board sailing vessels—the engines in 
steamers. 


Such, as described by Mr. p'ANTY, are 
the Annamite forces which France expects 
to see arrayed against her. Of the naval 
force, as we mentioned above, she has 
herself furnished the most formidable con- 
tingent. Article 7 of thetreaty signed onthe 
15th of March, 1874, between Rear-Admiral 
DuPERRE and the Annamite plenipotenti- 
aries, stipulated that ‘‘ France should cede 
to the Annamite Government five steam 
vessels of war, having a total horse-power 
of 500, and thoroughly found; one hundred 
cannon, each provided with two hundred 
charges; and one thousand repeating rifles 
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with five hundred thousand cartridges.” 
One can understand the soreness of some 
French writers in criticising a policy which 
has thus placed war-ships and arms at the 
disposal of an enemy; though one would 
think they might find consolation in the 
certainty that, should a serious war ensue 
between the European and the Asiatic 
powcrs, both vessels and arms must be 
recovered by the former, who may thus be 
held to have lent them only for a time. 








REVIEW. 

o— —- 

Eight Years in Fapan, 1873—1381: Work, Travel, 
cnd Recreation. By E.G. Hortnan, M.I.C.E. 
London: Kegan Paul, French, & Co., 1883. 


We have seldom read a book that gave us greater 
pleasure than this latest addition to Anglo- 
Japanese literature. Yet as we close the volume 
and ponder quictly over the impressions its 
perusal has conveycd, we are conscious that the 
most prominent among them are refcrable less 
to the author’s skill than to his disposition. 
From cover to cover there is not one ill-natured 
remark, and every sentence has a ring of sincerity 
which makes one fecl that did one mect the writer 
to-morrow, the mere ceremony of shaking hands 
would suffice to transform him into an old and 
trusted friend. It must be confessed that this is a 
delightful experience. Not alone is it pleasant to 
escape from the pert plagiarisms of a Griffis, the 
flippant puerilities of a Crow, and the incffable 
snobbisms of a Dresser, but it is a solid gain to 
feel assured that what onc read; is the honest 
conviction of an honest man sct down with only 
just so much reserve as is dictated by a nature too 
kindly to be critical. To this latter cause, per- 
haps, may be attributed a certain sentiment of 
disappointment which the book inspires. Ore 
feels that, as a record of eight years’ professional 
experience, it might easily take us a little deeper 
below the surface. Nothing, perhaps, stands in 
more urgent need of reform in Japan than the 
fashions which govern the conduct of public works. 
Tne weight of expert testimony upon this point is 
not to be gainsaid. We do not mean to assert 
that things are worse here than they were among 
ourselves before improved systems of scrutiny and 
wider competition deposed “ Nunkey” from his 
position of virtually irresponsible paymaster. But 
they certainly are not much better, and when the 
publication of Mr. Holtham’s book was announced, 
we hoped that it would be found to embody a 
critical resumé of these evils and their causes. 
But the author avoids this part of his subject 
altogether. Possibly he lacked data. Everybody 
is familiar with the complaint so often urged by 
technical experts ‘in the service of the Japancse 
Government that they are never permitted to look 
behind the scenes, and thus their conceptions of the 
economical systems which obtain here are based 
upon what they are forbidden, rather than upon 
what they are allowed, to know. If this were so 
in Mr. Holtham’s case, we venture to think that he 
might have done good service by placing the fact 
on record, instead of leaving us to conjecture the 
Cause of his singular silence upon many points of 
Paramount interest to the earnest enquirer. 

The discretion which induced him to restrain his 
Pen in these matters, is in a measure compensated 
by his frankness in other directions. Arriving: in 








Japan towards the close of 1873, he was able to 
inspect the works on the Tokiyo-Yokohama Rail- 
way before they had undergone any of the altera- 
lions or improvements that brought them to their 
present condition. He does not tell us very much 
sbout them, but what he docs tell is highly sugges- 
live. “Twill not venture to say that what we saw 
commanded our entire approval; but it is futile 
now to criticise in detail the works of this first 
railway in Japan, as it became necessary within a 
very few ycars to undertake opcrations that almost 
amounted to re-making the whole line from one 
end to the other.” Procecding almost imme- 


diately afterwards to Kobe, he compared notes, 
with the following result :— 


The idea we had formed from our observations in the 
acighbourhood of Yokohama, namely, that railway engi- 
Reering in j2e2" was not as railway emrineering elsewhere 
within our knowledge, was strengthened by what we saw at 
Kobe. The permanent buildings for the station and work- 
shops were of iron, and had been designed upon the 
assumption that all the columns would be most suitably 
supported upon screw-piles; but when it came to erecting 
them, the screw-piles proved to be not quite long enough to 
reach the ground when the columns were fixed with reference 
to the intended rail level. So the structure was propped up 
in the air on temporary supports, while the nd was 
elevated, by means of concrete in blocks and sand filling, 
until the screws at the lower ends of the piles were reached 
and imbedded. Hard by we found one of the engincering 
staff despairing of pegs intended to denote the centre line of 
railway, on a curve, because his theudolite was marked the 
wrong way round, as he said ; but his resources were not by 
any means at an for in our presence he instructed his 
foreman to set the rails right, as near as he could, by eye 
alone, that he might get his centre line by measuring from 
them, and thus have no mistake as to the proper position of 
his future platforms! We had tiffin afterwards with this 

fellow—as he really was—and I don't think he ever 
new the real cause of our suddenly losing our gravity when 
be mentioned for our information that the railway had 


many quite unn curves init. 
Other funny things did we see that day and the next, and 
bert learned to keep our countenances under per 

iscipline ; and, moreover, ceased to wonder at the alleged 
delay in completing the line. For it appeared that the 
only known way ing a stream of water cightcen 
inches wide under the line, was to build a couple of walls 
that —— ga pete for the seein. of a aielpary 
bridge, a foot a apart, and span the yawning gu 
between them by means of beams sixteen inches square, of 
expensive timber, of sufficient length to have about a dozen 
feet at each end buried in the embankment behind the ma- 
soary. The walls were of finely worked granite, and must 
have cost a mint of money ; but a structure of this descrip- 
tion was to be found ly every hundred yards. 

Then we came upon two tunnels under nvers, justified by 
the peculiarity of the situation, but remarkable as being 
constructed for a single line only, while a third tunnel, a 
little further on, was made wide enough for a double line— 
the difference being explained by the statement that it had 
always been intended that the tunnels should be for a 
double line, but it was not found out while the two first 
were being constructed that they were not so. 

We found, at any rate, that our Chief, who had not been 
long in the country, and who had at first to make the best 
ase he could of a staff constituted on the basis of takin 
any one to be an engineer who said he was an engineer, a 
who was rapidly bringing order out of chaos, had some 
justification for thinkin that a few men selected in London 
would perhaps leaven the whole lump so as to render his 
task in the future somewhat easier, establish a healthier 
constitution in his department, and secure for the Japanese 
good value for their money. 

The author here illustrates a fact which has 
exercised a potent influence on Japan’s con- 
duct towards her foreign employes. There was 
a time—several years ago, indecd—when the 
most implicit confidence marked her attitude. 
Advice was no sooner tendered than it was 
received, and serviccs performed in the or- 
dinary routine of duty elicited expressions of 
gratitude as agrecable as they were unexpected. 
Perhaps it might to too much to assert that these 
pleasant traits would have proved permanent had 
their preservation depended upon the Japanese 
alone, but it is certain that they were first marred 
by foreign incompetence. The too facile trustful- 
ness which “took any one to be an engineer who 
said he was an engineer,” influenced a majority of 
the appointments made by the Government in 
those early years, and was followed ere long by a 
reaction which, though natural and necessary, was 


not always sufficiently discriminating. To tne 
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same cause may be traced something of the 
illiberality that renders it almost hopeless to apply 
for Icave of absence now. In nine cases out of ten 
a man has to choose between severing all his home 
tics or resigning his appointment. ‘That there are 
occasional exceptions renders the general rule all 
the more irksome, and we are sometimes disposed 
to think that there is not very much to choose 
between the indiscretion which once saddled the 
service with a host of incapables and loafers and 
the ill-advised strictness which now withholds from 
all alike a reasonable indulgence. It is when 
speaking on this subject that Mr. Holtham allows 
himself to be betrayed into the only expression 
which contrasts unpleasantly with his uniform 
good-humor. The Principal Engineer in Tokiyo, 
who died there in 1876, “had been granted,” 
writes our author, ‘‘ six months leave, after seven 
years’ service, when it was known that he could 
not possibly live to enjoy it; in accordance with the 
principles of the department.” This is an ugly 
sentence, quite at variance with the writer’s gencral 
good taste. Very different is the following, which, 
though not entircly free from traces of bias, 
contains some truths well worthy of note :— 


I have before stated my belief that the measures taken by 
the government (that is the Council of State advising the 
Sovereign) to reduce or commute pensions and relieve the 
species classes of a part of their imposts,- were, in spite 
ol some drawbacks and attendant evils, politically wise and 
beneficial to the nation as a whole, and | am inclined to 
think it probable that the continued existence of the aie 
ment in its present form is due to that policy. But for the 
relief thus afforded to the great bulk of the producing but 
backward classes, Japan must, it seems to me, have suc- 
cumbed to the organic troubles attending her conversion to 
modern ideas. It is, however, rarely that one hears this act 
of statesmanship referred to in terms at all adequate to ex- 
press the approval that should be accorded to it by all 
thoughtful minds. Sometimes we find the permanence of 
the bureaucracy, the virtual form of government, in the 
personnel of which scarcely any J@panese professes to put 
any faith oc confidence, at those who do not 
see that the cry of progress to which the nation once 
responded, is for the time in abeyance, and that the cry 
now is rightly for time to make the drain caused by 
the progress so far effected—which and the necessit 
that evoked it, the government of the Mikado has not fai 
to recognize. 

Like a youth who has been growi 
has a penod of delicacy to work through before the full 
vigour of its maturity can be j and the power that 
has said, “‘ Do not trouble to equal or rival your fellows just 
now: lay in a stock of st » and grow out to your 
stature first,’’ is the most be ot of future effort. 

But it is open to any one to allege, as I do, that in a great 
number of cases the appearance has been taken for the 
reality of the required relief, and a false economy has been 
put in the place of judicious maintenance of effective power. 

believe it may be said that there are only two remunerative 
undertakings that have been worked out bv national funds 
—the railways and the telegraphs. Manufacturing and 
commercial concerns, having the command of ment 
money, have sprung Ac Sa all directions and resulted only 
in the transfer of pu funds to private pockets; and 
it is only latcly that the pee! of continuing in such a 
course has recognized an attempt made to realize 
something out of the ips between the various 
departments and the promoters of the many concerns 
that have been parasitically fastened upon them. The 
lessness of the vast majority of these conceras 
was at once proved upon inquiry, and the taxpayers have at 
last awakened to the consciousness that they have been 
robbed under specious pretences, such as assisting commer- 
cial progress, establishing manufactures that might obviate- 
the necessity of imports, and demonstrating the genius and 
ability of Japanese men of business. 

This, however, is only a late phase. For years the 
government have been hoodwinked by the reports of 
subordinates, that great economy had bese effected here, 
there, and everywhere, by the simple process of dispensing 
with the services of foreigners, and every Japanese com- 
missioner, professor, cadet, or foreman who could represent 
himself as competent to su the foreigner, has been 
applauded for his energy and hailed as deserving well of his 
country, without due examination or checl:. That a 
Continuous process of substitution of Japanese for foreigners 
is entirely justifiable by the gradual and efficient attainment 
by the former of technical knowledge and sense of responsi- 
bility, is not to be denied—at any rate by one who has for 
years been personally co in the conduct of an 
important undertaking in which such a process has been 
kept in view and put tn action almost from the first ; but it 
is undeniable that the credit of the proceeding, and of its 
happy results economically, has been appropriated by those 
who have always been trying to do too much, and denied to 
those who have done all that was possible, 

So that after years of faithful service, and ungrudgi 
co-operation in all that could promote efficiency an 
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economy, a time comes when the conscientious forei:mn 
Gvil servant, who has deserved at least a share in the 
credit his department has won by its success before the 
government and the public, retires amid a general round of 
congratulations, awarded to each other by his Japanese 
and successors, who can choose what report shall 
be made to their departmental or ministerial superiors of 
the circumstances under which his continued service has 
They are secure of approval, who 
departing “‘ hired sted pada Seis ae 
rting “‘ hired person,”’ has uired a 
certain amount of cynicism, and if he has ne aa by has 
— provision for a rainy day, trolls out Ingoldsby's 
yme— 
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ive removals to my first bereavement; 
and at last, when my few odds and were sent to the 
hammer, to bring me in something less than half what they 
cost me, and my renewed library was simply aupred home 
again, so that outside my hat and boots only the 
wide world and Providence to trouble me, it was a positive 
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Even more interesting than these reflections are 
the author’s professional comments on the engineer- 
ing works which came under his observation. 
Indeed, it may be said that these constitute the 
back-bone of the book, for though the descriptions 
of travels in the interior of the country are ex- 
cellently written and often very entertaining, they 
have had too many predecessors to possess any 
novelty. The folloWing account of quarrying in 
Japan is not encouraging from a practical point of 

At one time isartlagec rig Cas be imported a 
work and sapely good waiforas cae eth the buildings 3; but 
owing to some reasons not clearly stated, the man was never 
put to his proper work. What the Japanese call a quarry 
3s in general a rough hill-side where they scratch for boulders 

ig enough to split ap with into the sizes required ; 
and yore ee an order for a large stone the whole 

n, 
Selig ta ener ot tha eequred Souder ;¢ 

if that is high up on the hill-side, when it is moved off its 
bed and rolied down, it may gambol away into a ravine or 
river, where it is so difficult to get at afterwards that a fresh 
huat after another is instituted and all begins da capo. 

Our own experience tells us that these failures to 
utilize the services of foreign experts, despite the 
most urgent occasion, are almost invariably re- 
ferrible to rational causes, unless—as has not 
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Holtham’s facts about stone-quarrying in Japan. 
Pleasanter reading is his account of the conduct 
of a railway survey with the assistance of subordi- 
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ara board 
odo!’ show 
verbs; but here an undoubt 
stnct p 
cidedly inferior class, and no 
temptuous smiles on the 
those superior persons, the interpreters, 


course, implied that something was to be done, nine times 
out of ten; in fact, we made the verb, of which 
we were none too certain, as indistinct as possible, and 
brought in the termination, ‘‘ mas!" with great aplomb, 


men started off to do as many different things, actuated by 
guesses at what was required; and the unsuccessful 
guessers had a laugh at their own discomfiture, and 
ekriede * chafhing "’ the men who had hit the nght nail on 
¢ 7 
For instance, if we wanted a small tree cut down, or a 
pole brought a little nearer, or a small quantity of paint ap- 
bap top As a same i oe en *’ that 
properly be expressed by altoget ifferent words 
in Japanese—the usual formula was, “ Hoi! chiisai (pro- 
nounced cheese-eye) mumble-mumble-hum-hum-mas' ! ”’ 
and a wave of the hand, or a glance of the eye, or a _pre- 
liminary handling of an instrument, gave an itional hint, 
in considerably less time than it would have tak 
pas in English to an interpreter what was wanted, and get 
im to pass it on, with all his own misconceptions, to one 
of the hose 


ing upa J gra was 
prompt slumber; and in the hot season I used to in 
Nature's sweet restorer, otherwise a stranger, by 
simple process, and might ha 
ks edd arcs can mye nie a mong 
i u my privacy, u a ui 
net, with a book on the flor’ b ade me, and a ; 
venly smile upon my cou murmu = gate 
dicaus the ‘eames of Siw or Aten. beloved ec yet 
unknown in the flesh. 


We may fitly supplement this testimony to the 
intelligence of the untrained classes by the following 
verdict on the trained Japanese staff :— 

7 the same bere I must ee Mea soa 
shout, 7 caime to know the tative staff so well, and’ the 
ual progress of their powers so intimately, that the 
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These are comfortable assurances, coming, as 
they do, from a skilled engineer. It is pleasant, 
too, to find that Mr. Holtham’s estimate of the 
Japanese student’s future is somewhat different 
from that of those captious persons who profess to 


be very desponding about the utility of the En- J 


gineering College and similar institutions because 


they have not yet supplied the country with a stock | the 


of ready-made experts. Here is what our author 
says :— 

The best students of the Tokiyo Engineeri College 
have been sent, after obtaining the dervee of Master in 
Engincering, to Glasgow to start again with a fresh educa- 


tion there. When they have done with Glasgow they will | h 
me 


probably return to their native land and beco 

in the col they started from, and the p 
engineers mil come in a later 
flight of passed pupils may be 


essors 
uction of 
neration ;* or the second 
vea by stress of Grcum- 


stances to qualify for that showy calling. 

It is charactenstic of the Japanese that they pay so much 
attention to things done by their vale than to 
things antecedent, that a Japaneses st t becomes an 
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when from some commanding elevation we could look back 
over the way we had come, and prove our work night, a 
in of satisfaction and chorus of “‘ Naru- 
their sympathy and admiration. The great 
difficulty we found in the language, was the proper use of 
bu oe assistance was found in the 
auxiliary polite termination “ mas’,” which should not, in 
} nety, be used in giving orders to persons of de- 
Soubt accounted for many con- 

nerally impassive countenances of 
when we happened 
to dispense with their intervention. The use of the said 
“* mas,’ however, had the great advantage of enabling the 
men to distinguish when we meant to use a verb, which, of 


whereupon the two or three most intelligent and enterprising 
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imitation of his teacher, so far as lies in his is i 

natural result that the pupil professors ody 
to become a professor, while the pupil of executive 
engineers tends to become an executive engineer. The one 
develops into a mathematician, a chemist, or a hysical 
experimenter ; the other into a calculator, a manu acturer 
or a responsible director of works. It is an old controversy 
that, as to the comparative value of theoretical and practics| 
instruction; and it cannot be denied that either term, if 
used as limiting the character of the in jon, ma 
involve more than & Surmestion of seriows deficiency. e 
ridiculous pretensions of some i t men who call them. 
selves “ practical,”’ as if it were to their credit to be without 
any theoretical command of principle, have tended 
obscure the real value of experience in the conduct of 
special tions that i 
different forms, th 


y ap 

far as we in the Railwa had 

Opportunity of observing the work done, in srodacer 
ee ee ee upils of the Engineceri 
este Poolibor yg Ate mey is promive of a f 
justification of the pains takea by their teachers, to be 
ereafter shown by the usefulness of those 
taught; and that the who have been actually 
— i i, progress wu have to produce the 
result theoretical st in order to compete wi 
them. Star as my d » which bie] 
Trt. oacluakas Sih ne ce oe ete 


But space forbids us to follow Mr. Holtham any 
further. We have selected the above extracts 
entirely from the portion which he designates 
“Work,” though by the general public other sections 
of the volume will doubtless be found more entertain- 
ing. On the whole the author’s forecast of Japan's 
technical career is decidedly favorable. His book 
may possibly carry less weight than its merits 
warrant because of the somewhat jocose style of the 


the | Writing. But it is essentially the work of an earnest 


man and the product of a mind above all things 
free from su ciality. We could wish, indeed, 
that Mr. Holtham not “put himself outside” 
quite so much meat and drink; that he had not 
lived in quite such a ual atmosphere of 
tobacco smoke; that his usually clear judgment 
had not been warped whenever it encountered a 
mission or a missionary, and that he had refrained 
from inventing a gareiee phrase and then mis- 
translating it. ut these are petty blemishes. 
Every word he has written is imbued with the a gt 
of work. That was the absorbing | haste his 
eight years’ life in Japan. The steady, un 
engineer looks out at us from behind every _ tage 
picture of gaiety and frolic, and whether man 
is battling with head and hand against the furious 
onset of an autumn flood, or “ breakfasting off 
succulent steak, with a tree stump for a seat and a 
kitchen chair for a table” beside the smoking ruins 
of his house, you cannot fail to ise that 
under this jovial débonnaire exterior lurks 
than common share of those qualities which have 
made Englishmen what they think they are. We 
cannot take a more fitting leave of Mr. Holtham 
and his delightful book than by quoting his verdict 
on the works of two brother ‘professionals :— 
The art works and Imperial reception-rooms were in 
a kg eh 
102 
Capital him to vce a work worthy of 
purpose and the situation by y Py minaret, 
and indicating by the spacing of its windows and arcades 
the pu that called it into being, stands in a cleanag 
flanked by fine trees, and approached through a od t 


ture, chiefly works of the above-named gentleman and 
M. de Boinville, who was for several years architect to the 
Public Works Departmment. There are also buildings, 
copies more or less of foreign examples, which, by pore 
mass and in their several sites, add dignity tothe one 
and contrast admirably with the “‘packing-case | ant 
“cheap toy” styles of earlier efforts, 80 prevalent 
Japanese cities since the age of progress commenced, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ee 
at distinctly understand that we are in no 
{Our te miele for the Lentiments or opinions of our 
Cute ndents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





THE STORM OF AUGUST 17TH TO 20TH, 
1883. 


To THe Epiror or THE “Japan Matt.” 

Str,—On the sth and 6th instant, Shanghai was 
visited by a storm, which came up apparently from 
the Liukiu Islands on a north-westerly course. Its 
outer limits extended to Kiushiu on the 2nd and 
ard, as the Japanese weather maps show. At the 
time of its development and during its progress, 
the barometer ranged high in southern and eastern 
Japan, lowest in western Kiushiu, this distribution 
of pressure causing, during the whole period from 
August 1st to the roth, much easterly winds and 
cooler weather. 

From the 1oth to the 16th, the barometrical 
changes over Japan were slight, as they usnally 
are in the summer months, but on the 16th a change 
was preparing. It ushered in a second storm, 
coming from about the same quarter as the first, 
viz., the Liukiu Islands. 

On the morning of Friday, 17th, an area of high 
barometer was forming over south-eastern Nippon, 
with rising pressure east of the line, joining Sakai 
in the southern sea of Japan with Wakayama, in 
Kii; while to the south-westward of this line, a 
gradually increasing fall was noticed towards 
Kagoshima, our south-western most station, owing 
to an area of low barometer advancing from the 
south-west or south. ; 

The centre of this depression could not yet be 
located, but about its approach there appeared to 
be no doubt, and the south-west coast was warned. 

At lo a.m., on Friday, it was blowing already 
hard at Kagoshima. At 2 p.m.,a violent gale was 
raging with falling barometer, and the whole south- 
west coast experienced strong winds. 

From this time, until its disappearance in the 
Pacific on Monday, 2oth, the storm can be easily 
tracked by the weather maps, which are constructed 
daily for 6 a.m., 2 p.m., and 10 p.m. 

The centre must have been, on Friday, 17th, 
6 a.m., about south-west of Kagoshima, west- 
south-west of Sata no Misaki; Saturday, 18th, 6 
a.m., it bore about south-west from Nagasaki, 
probably pretty near the coast; Sunday 19th, 6 a.m., 
it was in Korea Strait, advancing leisurely at about 
the same rate till Sunday night at 10 p.m., having 
spent already its greatest force. From then till 
Monday 21st at 2 p.m. the centre took a long 
quick sweep over the Sea of Japan (being at 6 a.m. 
to the north-eastward of Oki Islands and to the 
westward of Noto) and continued in its rapid pro- 
gress across Nippon, leaving it on the east coast 
about midway between Tokiyo and Nobiru. Part 
of the original depression remained in Korea 
Strait, gradually disappearing, while the main body 
went over to the Pacific. 

The track of the storm may be approximately 
plotted on any small scale map by a circular arc, 
taking as radius 400 nautical miles and as centre 
the point of intersection of the parallel of Sata no 
Misaki with the meridian of Kanazawa (or of the 
western Gulf of Owari) as centre, commencing the 
arc to the south-westward of Kagoshima, carrying 
it up the west coast of Kiushiu, through Korea 
Strait, between Noto and Sado, and finishing just 
outside of Toyama on the east coast of N ippon. 

The depression travelled until Sunday night, 
tgth at the rate of about 4 nautical miles per hour, 


but about 35 n.m. p. h. across the sca of Japan 
and Nippon. It blew hardest at Kagoshima, 
Nagasaki, and Miyasaki, serious damage being 
caused at the first-named place; three buildings 
were blown down and tclegraphic communication 
Was interrupted. 

The breaking down of telegraph lines, always 
likely to happen just at critical times, when reports 
of the weather are most needed, is one of many ob- 
jections against the system of one single meterco- 
logical tclegram a day, given up as insufficient in 
all other countries, even such as are far more favor- 
ably situated than Japan. In this instance no 
report was received from Kagoshima on Saturday, 
nor on Sunday morning, the Central Office thus 
being deprived of most valuable information as will 
be seen from the following observations :— 

Kagoshima, Friday, ae uo 3pm. Wind E. violent, 


Regen Pndac Mise Vuk Wind S.E. 

. ima, Friday, st 19th, 20 p.m. nd S.E. rio- 

lent, lower clouds fren SE ra ae 

Kagoshima, Saturday, August 18h,6a.m. Wind S. violent, 
lower clouds from S. rapid. 


The shifting of wind and cloud from E. to S.E., 
if known in time, would have shown as early as 
Friday night, that the storm would certainly pass 
west of Kiushu, not east of it, a point which is 
plainly of the utmost importance in storm warnings. 

With regular telegraphic reports threc times a 
day the chances of delay in the receipt of valuable 
information are reduced to a minimum. Such 
regular reports can never be replaced by the make- 
shift of special telegrams. 

The barometer was lowest at Kagoshima on 
Friday, 17th August, 10 p.m., (748 mm.), at Naga- 
saki on Saturday, 18th, 6 a.m. (747 mm.) 

Copious rain fell at all stations near the track, 
no doubt a welcome gift to the farming population 
after a prolonged and general drought of about 
five weeks. The amount of rain for three consecu- 
tive days was for :— 


Kochi mm. | Kagoshima 8 mm. | Ka wa §6 mm. 
Akita re mm. | Shimonoseki 79mm. | Hi ima 43 mm. 
Nagasaki 107 mm. | Aomori 97mm. | Sakai 35 Mmm. 
Miyako 8mm. | Niigata 7$ mm. 





At all other stations less than 25 mm. fell in 3 
days. 

The area of high pressure met.tioned before in 
Southern Nippon, played an important part with 
regard to the track, keeping its place with the 
centre near Hamamatsu, from the commencement 
of the storm till the end of it. On the night of the 
18th, and morning of the 19th, when pressure was 
diminishing over Nippon in the latitude of Niigata 
approximately, this area of high barometer in the 
South formed, so to speak, with another similar 
area in Hokkaido, two river banks, ready for the 
air current and whirl to pass through, with plenty 
of rain between the banks, but hardly any upon 
them. 

It is thus important to watch not only the 
weather in the immediate vicinity of the depressions, 
but also everything that is going on at a greater 
distance, as this may often give a clue to the 
direction in which the storm will probably move. 


E. KNIPPING. 
Tokiyo, August 22nd, 1883. 


THE TRADAL PRIVILEGES OF FO- 
REIGNERS IN CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


To tHe Epitor oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Str,—In common, I think I may say, with the 
majority of the British ‘residents present on the 
occasion, I listened with considerable attention to 
the words which fell from the lips of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Minister to China, on the evening of 
Friday last, in the Public Gardens, Although Sir 


Google 


Harry Parkes’ reply to the address presented to 
him was generally clear and lucid enough, there 
was onc point which I failed to comprehend at the 
time of its enunciation, nor have I since, when 
thinking the matter over, arrived at a conclusion 
at all satistactory to myself: further, I find on com- 
paring notes with other listencrs, that 1 am not 
singular in being unable to determine with certainty 
the meaning of a sentence made use of by Sir 
Harry Parkes on the occasion referred to and re- 
produced in the local papers on the following day. 
I thought when I saw yesterday that the Fapan 
Mail's leading article was on the subject of the ad- 
dress and the reply, I should find a solution of the 
problem, but you entirely fail in that article to 
grasp the point, and although you quote the very 
words I wish to draw attention to, they appear to 
have presented themselves to you in altogether a 
different light—that is to say, in your comment on 
them, the range of your view is confined to Japan. 
Sir Harry Parkes said :— 


We also trust that Japan will soon gain for herself a 
reputation for commercial intelli and liberality equal 
to that which she has already set rte im regard to educa- 
tion and religious toleration, and that it may not long be 
said that the privileges which she has to foreigners, in 
return for that free welcome which people universally 
receive in Western States, are inferior to those which have 
been in the country to which | am now about to 


It is quite true that the privileges of foreigners 
in this country could not well be smaller than they 
are under existing circumstances, but what I want 
to be informed about is—in what way they are 
“inferior to those which have been granted in the 
country ” (China) to which His Excellency is about 
to proceed ? 

Your comment upon the abdve extract of the 
speech is as follows :— 


Sie Harry Parkes here f to be just. That ao rapi 
development of national cake and vcuourtis i eackit ta 
&@ coun 


ountry where foreign intercourse and commerce are 
subject to such restrictions and impediments as exist in 
Japan, is a proposition which cannot be gainsaid. 

Your article then, in a series of interrogatories, 
goes into the why and the wherefore of your allega- 
tion quoted immediately above. But what I want 
to know is—where to look for “ privileges” in China 
to foreigners which do not exist in Japan. Of 
course, the “privileges” referred to by His 
Excellency are commercial “ privileges.” This 
being taken for granted, I can only say that, 
after many years of close observation of the com- 
mercial status of foreigners in the two countries, 
I fail to perceive the greater “ privileges ” accorded 
by the Chinese Government. -It may be said of 
the two countries, that China is large and rich 
—Japan small and poor by comparison; and 
the condition of the foreign merchants and 
commerce in a great measure is a reflection of 
the comparative state of the two countries. China 
affords foreigners residence and traffic at Treaty 
Ports—Japan does the same. China, like Japan, 
has a Custom House and an ad valorem import 
duty, and the duty on exports and imports in both 
countries shows no “ privilege” on one side or the 
other. But, if [am right in my conjecture, when 
Sir Harry Parkes spoke of “ privileges” in China, 
he referred to the fact that foreigners in Japan 
cannot go into the interior to trade. Well, what 
is the condition of affairs in China with regard 
to this matter direct trade in the interior? In 
1876 it was agreed, in that extraordinary docu- 
ment known as the Chefoo Convention, that four 
Chinese ports should be opened to trade in the 
following year, namely, Ichang, Wuhu, Wenchow, 
and Pakhoi, and that a British Consular officer 
should be permitted to reside at Chung-kiang to 
report upon the facilities of that place with a view 
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to its being made an open port for the province of of the whole or part of such sccurity on-the tariff | On the same day, the Minister of Finance again 
Zechuen if sufficient inducement offered ona future; mentioned should be made before the 31st of | issued instructions to the Bank to the effect that as 
day. The opening of these ports was the ou:come| October next. Banks desirous of leaving their | the exchange business of the National Treasury 
of pressure brought to bear on Sir Thomas \WWVade | deposits as they are at present should give the | will be handed over to the Bank as other contracts 
by British merchants, who averred that these} Bank of Japan notice to that cficct, before the | with various national banks expire, the necessary 
places were peculiarly suited as depéts for} same date. arrangements must be made beforchand. 
the distribution of imports, and that the transit | Ten per Cent. Pension Bonds ................. Par. With a view to the expansion of the circulation 

: . Seven per Cent. Pension Bonds .............. s'est 82 per cent. . : a . : 
pass system, which according to treaty was sup-|<. per Cent. Pension Bonds... .... ¥en. 74 per cent. of commercial documents it was decided to 13suc 
posed to be so clearly defined, was absolutely a ed perce: renee Bonds ..........-..5. aan @ per a promissory notes and bitls of exchange to be used 
dead letter in the neighbourhood of the existing | }iccrial Loon Bonde ea Os pee coat. in transactions between the Government facturies 
Treaty Ports, on account of the charges being | Capitalized Pension Bonds .................. yen 100 per cent. | and the people and to discount thein. Application 
suddenly and arbitrarily doubled and trebled by | Bonds in Eacanee se Babe ren ie ae ee ee cent: | was made to the Minister of Finance on the rst of 
the provincial authorities, over whom there seemed February and permission was granted on the 14th 
to be no control, and from whose decisions there of March, when operations were instantly com- 


New cue yen 63 per cent. 

was no appeal. It was stated by sanguine persons menced. ; 
that the new ports would become great centres of On the 14th of March, the National Banks sent 
trade, and that the lekin certificate system having an application to the Finance Department, asking 
failed to work well at any single place at which it that any sums of money due by them to the T reasury 
had been attempted, would flourish at the four new should be made payable by cheques issued by the 
ports, for the reason that there was a profitable Bank. On the 22nd of the month, the Head of 
nei-ti (inland) trade to be done from these points, the Accountant’s Bureau sent an intimation to the 
valuable products existing for collection and ex- _ Bank, that, as payment of revenue might be made 
port and British manufactures being held in high} The following is the report of the business in ali kinds of bills issued by the Bank of Japan, a 
repute. Moreover the Chefoo Convention con-| transacted in the Bank during the first half of the ,/@esiile of the stamps to be affixed to such bills 
tained provisions intended to put an end to the| 16th year of Meiji (1883), from January to June:— | Shouid be presented to the Bureau. Bills of the 
tricks of rapacious officials, whose barefaced lekin GeneraL MEETING or SHAREIMOLDERS. same kind were to be issued by the branch at 
barrier charges had squeezed the last cent off Op the 17th of February in the 16th year of Osaka, under the same system. 
profit out of the unfortunate foreigner whose energy Meiji, a regular general mecting of shareholders The inaugural ceremony of the Bank took place 
and enterprise had induced him to embark in an| 2, held at the head office, Mr. Yoshihara] °" the 20th of Aprils wiken the chiet officers of the 
attempt to traffic with the interior on the transit | Shigetoshi in the Chair. That gentleman sub- Finance Department were present. 
pass system. The four new ports have been open! mitted the report of the general working of the On the 27th of April the Minister of Finance, 
now six years, and with what result? This: that! Bank for the second half of the preceding year to| 2°rding to Article 30 of the Charter, issued an 
at the four ports there are not, in the total, four Mr. Kato, Vice-Secrctary of the Finance Depart- order that the Treasury money should be put under 
merchants, the foreigners resident there being | ment, who represents the Minister of Finance, | ‘he are of the Bank. A letter of acceptance was 
British Consular: officials, missionaries, and the| 244 to the shareholders. ’ | returned. 
staff of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. According to Article 50 of the regulations for On the 28th of April the Minister of Finance 
And this condition of affairs is not for want of | in. conduct of public business, the election of approved the appointment of Ida Sen as adviser to 
enterprise on the part of the British merchant. | new directors was proceeded with, and resulted in |'"¢ Bank, and on the 4th of May appointed him 
Over and over again have attempts beer. made to! the election of Messrs. Koyasu Shun, Kitaoka Chicf of the Treasury Bureau. 
establish an inland trade, but the indomitable} \fombci, Morimura Ichitaro; and Konishi Shinye- On the 3oth of April the Treasury Bureau vee 
energy displayed has met with a steady and per-| mon, who was delegated to the branch at Osaka. attached to the Bank, next to the Compila- 
sistent check by greedy mandarins, who know that, tion Bureau in rank. The Ministers of Finance 
so long as they keep foreigners away froin the sanctioned the rules for the conduct of business in 
interior, so long will the profits of the trade carricd| On the 25th of January, the Minister of Finance | the Treasury Bureau on the 4th of May. 
oto into the pouches of their own nationals, who | granted a Charter, conferring upon the Bank the! On the 4th of May the Minister of Finance 
will submit to squeezing to the extent that foreign | privilege of receiving fixed deposits from the! issued instructions as to the method wherewith to 
methods of conducting business will not admit of. | Finance Department. Accordingly, the Bank for-| receive revenue in various localities after July of 

As I can find no “privilege” to foreigners | warded a letter of acceptance. this year. 
granted by the Chinese Government, and not by] The report of matters to be discussed at the} On the 11th of May the Minister of Finance 
the Japanese, but this leave to traffic in the in-| first general meeting of the shareholders was sub- | issued an order to the Bank to conclude the redemp- 
terior—which, being a dead letter, becomes prac- | mitted to the Minister of Finance for his approval; |tion of bank-notes within the prescribed time 
tically, through the serious losses that have occurred | and the requisite permission granted on the 24th of | according to article 112 of the Banking regulations. 
worse than entire exclusion—I am yet afraid that, | January. This was notified to every shareholder. | A letter of acknowledgment was, accordingly, sent. 
I have not hit the right nail, and that it will/ On the 17th of January application was made| Qn the 16th of May the rules for the management 
take some one wiser than I am to discover the | to the Minister of Finance, asking that the Bank | of funds belonging to the Treasury were presented 
meaning of Sir Harry Parkes’ expression when, {Should be allowed to communicate with all the} to the Minister of Finance for his approval. Sanc- 
weferring to tradal privileges in Japan enjoyed by | offices of the Finance Department to obtain in-|tion was granted on the 2gth of May. 
foreigners, he described them as “inferior to those | formation concerning the statistics of commodities} On the same day a draft of the agreement 
which have been granted in the country” to which |and financial affairs, and that two copies of all| between the Bank and the National Banks for 










































































TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
——— ——_@ — sets go's: Zim 
HALF-VEARLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF JAPAN. 


(Translated from the Official Gasette.) 


Business. 


he is about to proceed. the notifications to be issued by the Department | appointing them agents to deal with the Treasury 
Yours, &c., SAN-TAU. | Should be granted to the Bank. Permission granted | money was presented to the Minister of Finance 
Yokohama, August agth, 1883. on the 12th of February. and sanctioned by him. 


On the 18th of May the agreement with regard to 
the correspondence tc be entered into between the 
Bank and other banks was drawn up and submitted 
for the consideration of the Minister of Finance, 
who was asked, at the same time, for permission to 
report such altcrations and additions as had been 





On the 26th of January an agreement was 
entercd into with the Nippon Railway Company, 
according to which the receiving of funds, arising 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. from the sale of shares and payment of interest on 
——o—_—_ the subsidy were entrusted to the Bank. The first, 

The following Notification has been issued by | second, third, and thirty-third, National Banks and 
the Minister of Finance, under date August 29th, | Mfitsui Bank were made agencies of the Hank. {made in the agreement. Sanction was granted on 
1883 :— Beside the above banks, seventy-two agencies have | the 29th of May. 

To rue Narionat Bayxs. been established in the provinces. On the 21st of May the Minister of Finance 

You are hereby notified that the value of the} On the 27th of January the Minister of Finance |was asked whether or no the Bank should take 
various Public Bonds deposited by you with the} sent a memoradum to the Bank, stating that the over, on receipt of sufficient explanation as to the 
Government as security has been determined on | exchange business for the national treasury should | financial working of the banks, the whole of their 
the scale subjoined. Application for redemption gradually be entrusted of the Bank. reserve funds at once, instead of by two instalments, 
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Reply was made on the 29th of May; leaving the 
matter to the discretion of the Bank. 

On the 29th of May the Minister of Finance 
‘sued written instructions to the Bank to arrange 
the payment of ready coin for gold and silver 
bars imported by Japancse and foreigners into the 
Mint at Osaka for coinage. A letter of acknow- 
ledgment was accordingly sent. 

On the 1st of June an order was issued, under 
cover dated 28th May, to the effect that twenty- 
eight agencies for the management of Treasury 
money should be established in Tokiyo. The 
description of securities to be deposited with the 
Bank by such agencies, was fowarded to the 
Minister of Finance together with a draft of agrce- 
ment to be made between the Bank and the said 
agencies. On the 12th of June, approval was 
given, and instructions were issued to the effect that 
no agreement with any agency in the prefecture of 
Shiga should be entered into until further notice. 
Agreements were concluded with twenty-six 
agencies on the 28th of June. 

On the 12th of June an application was made 
to the Minister of Finance, asking that the reserve 
fundsof the National Banks, which are to be received 
in two instalments this year in the branch of the 
Bank at Osaka, and 2} per cent of profit of the 
National Banks, to be hereafter deposited yearly 
with the Bank, shall be paid by draft at the branch 
of the Accountant’s Bureau at Osaka. Permission 
was granted on the 13th of June. 

On the 7th of June a draft of agreement to be 
made between the Bank and the National Banks, 
according to Article 19 of the regulations for re- 
demption of paper currency, was made and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Minister of Finance. 
Permission was granted on the 12th of June, and 
the agreement was concluded on the 28th of June. 

On the r1th of June an alteration in Article 90 of 
the present regulations of the Bank was proposed 
and carried. It received the sanction of the Mini- 
ster of Finance on the 14th of June. 

On the 14th of June, the Minister of Finance 
issued instructions to establish agencies in Sakai 
and Yatsuwo under the jurisdiction of Osaka-fu, 
and to commence business on the 1st of July. The 
agreement was made and agencies were established. 

On the 16th of June the Minister of Finance 
issued a notice that the reserve funds and 2} per 
cent. profit of the National Banks should be paid 
into the Bank and its branch at Osaka. 

On the 20th of June, application was made to 
the Minister of Finance to provide police escort 
for Treasury money in transit from place to place. 
Permission was granted on the 27th of the same 
month, 

The First and Third National Banks have made 
arrangements to have temporary deposi 
with the Bank. aa aa ae 

The second instalment of yen 300,000 of sub- 
scription to the share of the Bank, was payable from 
the 15th of May, to the 30th of the same month. 

ring the period, yen 999,800 were paid up in 
Tokiyo and Osaka, the deficiency, yen 200, being 
Caused by the failure of Mr. Kobayashi Shosaku 
of Takamiya-mura, Inugami-gori, in the prefecture 
of Shiga, to pay a part of his subscription for 
twenty shares. 

; Business at the Head Office was commenced on 
¢ 1oth of October, and at the Branch at Osaka 

on the 18th of December. 
re nies ales ceremony in Tokiyo took place on 
"ate ? aie April, in the presence of H.E. Matsu- 
at Mlinister of Finance, Mr. Kato, Chief of the 
ing Bureau, and others; whilst that of the 


branch took place on the 28th of June. Mr. 
Yoshihara Shigetoshi, President, and Messrs. 
Yasuda Zenzaburo (director) and Kitaoka Mombei 
(adviser) were deputed thither from Tokiyo. H.E. 
Matsukata happened to be staying in Osaka on 
the occasion and presided at the ceremony. 


SuMMARY. 

To state briefly the conditions of business for the 
period under review :—All affairs have been gradu- 
ally pushed toward adjustment since business was 
commenced in October. The most important 
events of the year were placing the Treasury money 
under the management of the Bank; payment of 
ready coin for bars of gold and silver ; the proposed 
redemption of paper currency; placing of the 
subscription to the Nippon Railway Company 
under the Bank’s care; and the establishment of 
correspondence between the Bank and over twenty 
National Banks. During the period business 
was chiefly confined to receiving deposits, dis- 
counting bills and the purchase of public loan bands. 

The Bank carried on business for one hundred 
and forty-nine days, exclusive of holidays, and the 
following tables show the accounts of the Bank :— 


Recerrrs anp OutLays.—Main Orrice. 


Reczirers. Ovrars. Daivy averaos Daity aver 
OF RECEIPTS, AGE UF OUTLANS. 
Yex. Yeux. Yen. Yex. 
10,415 521.766 ...... 8,990,313-833 ...... 69,902.838 ...... $6,981.972 
Osaka Braxcu. 
4,798,687 .439 ...... 4.483,902.495 ...... 32,206.956 ...... 31,435.59) 





1§,384,209.30§ ...... 83,274,286.918 ...... 203,108.78) ...... 88,417.559 


GovERNMENTAL Fixep Diposits.—Main 


Orrice. 
Yux. Vex. 
Received 700,000.000 ... Repaid 700,00u.000 


(Brought from previous year.) 
FIXgD DEPOSITS BY THE PuBLIc. 
Received 6,022.500 ... Repaid 3,000.000 
(Balance 3,022.500) 
TENPORARY DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. 
Received 253,740.680 ... Repaid 2,143,385.939 
Received 1,967,587.511 ... (Balancé 77,942.252) 





Total 2,221,328.000 


TEMPORARY DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC BEARING 
INTEREST. 


Received 622,277.680 ... Repaid  455,000.000 
(Balance 167,277.680) 
Speciat Deposits. 
Received 2,558,610.000 ... Repaid  455,000.000 
(Balance 255,861.000) 
(Osaka Brancu.) 
500.000 (Brought from previous 
year.) 


Received 
Total 2,559,110.000 
BItts or Excnance.—Main Orrice. 


Received 51,872.000 .. Paid 743,567,616 
Received 691,605.616 (Brought es previous 
jects year. 
Total 743,567.000 
Osaxa Brancu. 
Reccived 120,000.000 ... Paid 120,000.000 


Deposits oF THE ACCOUNTANT’S BurRgavu. 
Received 476,500.000 (Brought from previous 
year.) 
Osaka BRANCH. 


Received 100,000.000 ... Repaid 1,865,000.000 
Received 1,865,300.000 


Total 2,441,500.000 ... (Balance 576,500.000) 


Fixep Loans.—Main Orrice. 
Received 438,300.000 ... Repaid — 797,470.000 
Received 1,005,550.000 (Brought from previous 

year.) 
Osaka BRANCH. 
Received  39,000.000 ... Repaid 629,000.000 
Received 878,700.000 ... Repaid 1,426,470.000 





Total 2,361,550.000 ... 


Google 











Balance 935,080.000 Balance 


PURCHASE AND Save or Pustic Loax BoxpDs.— 


Matnw OFFICE. 


Actuat vatce. Fact Varn, 

Ver. Yen. 
Purchase......... 3,007,525 o-.-0. 1,366,700 
Purchase......... y8O2 ...... $70,000 


(Brought from previous year.) 
Osaka Branca. 





AcTUal vateg. Fac Vacve. 
Yex, Yux. 
Purchase......... 157,190 ....... 200,000 
Total ......... 1,825,517 «....- 2,436,700 
Main OFrice. 
Actvat vatce, Fack VAUur. 
Yex. Yeux. 

Sales .........eee 157,190 ...... 200,000 
(Balance): secccsssisscesstecseivicecs 1,668,327 
Prorerty or THe Baxk. 

Pasnises. Cuarrecs. Torat. 
ax, Yax Ysx. 
Main Office ...... 21,247-19f 5,253-241 26,500 
Osaka Branch ..., —_ 1,586.140 — 
Grand total... 21,247.19 6,839.38! 


Subjoined are the Accounts returns and 
expenditure for the year under review :— 
Main Orrice. 


Yeux. 
Returns :— 
Interest ...  ...  ... ... 20,658.136 
Interest on Public Loan 
Bonds... ... wes 71,274-500 
Fees... 1... 11. oes oe 273250 


wee 4.619.210 
Sundries... 0... 6.5 one 9-760 


Total ... ... 96,844.856 
Expenditure :— ? 
gx, 


Salaries ... 0... .. ... 13,691.300 
Travelling expen. :s  .... 800.800 
Sundries... ..... 3446.45 
Repairs ... 81.168 


Total 





--- 18,019.91 
Balance... ... ... 78,825.545 
Osaka Braxcu. 

Returns :— 
: Yax. 
Interest ... 1... «2. 13,204.500 
Interest on public loan- 
bonds... 4... 
Discount... 
Sundries... 


Total 
Expenditure :-— 


Salaries ... ‘ce 
Travelling expenses 
Sundries... ... 0... 
Repairs 2.00... ose ane 
Compensation to officers 
of the Bank... ... ... 
Rent... ... 
Total ... 


7:000.000 
286.000 


3395-050 
2,065.000 





wee 23,887,615 


Yex. 
2,801.100 
203.900 
891.821 
109.380 


155-000 
120.000 





- 4)281.201 


Balance ... 19,606.414 





Grand total... 


Gao cane 431.95 
Brought forward from previous year... 98,431-959 


18,838.548 





117,270. 
Expenses for starting the poarre 


business... ... .... _3,500.000 
Balance (net profit)... .... 113,770.507 
DistRIBUTION oF Frorits. 

vax. 
Dividends on the Govern- 
ment Share at 6 0/0 
interest ts see eee 32,500.000 
Dividends on private 
shares at 8 0/o interest. 43,333.334 
One tenth of last year’s 
profits added to Re- 
serve Fund... ...... 
One tenth, Extra Com- 
pent to Bank of- 
COPS. <cay> ~ see. 0h 


3,800.000 


see tee eee 3p400.000 
Two per cent extra divi- 

dend to private share- 
holders... -. 10,833.334 


Total eee ee eee 93,866.968 
tte ete eee eee gee eee 19,903.839 
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THE TSURUGA RAILWAY. 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The railway constructed between Tsuruga and 
Nagahama has a branch line to Sekigahara. The 
length of these two lines is together forty-one miles. 
Although a tunnel at Yanagasc, midway between 
Tsuruga and Nagahama, has not yet been com- 
pleted, it is gencrally believed, that on the whole, 
the work which has taken only a little more than 
ten months since it was first commenced, is of a 
most satisfactory character, and that it is the best 
piece of work of the kind hitherto constructed in 
the Empire. When the trains arrive at Nagoya, 
passengers and merchandise to be conveyed to Otsu 
are taken in the steamships on service on the Lake 
Biwa. These vessels are provided by the great Lake 
Steamship Company, organized by Mr. Fujita 
Denzaburo, of Osaka, and a few others, who have 
obtained permission to take charge of transporta- 
tion across the Lake under special contract with 
the Railway Bureau. The traject to Otsu takes 
three hours. Then travellers and cargo take trains 
running between Kiyoto, Osaka, and Kobe— 
a distance of fifty-eight miles. It will be seen that 
should the present work be completed, the railway 
begins in Yechizen, and traversing Mino, joins the 
lines in Omi, Yamashiro, and Settsu, so that Hok- 
kaido may be commercially connected with these 
provinces. As the plan is cvidently a good one 
the people appcar to expect prompt success in the 
construction of the Yanagasc tunnel. It is quite 
reasonable that the cditor of the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bun should regard the railway between Tsuruga 
and Nagoya as conducive to changes in the general 
condition of the people. If this line is opened for 
traffic, merchandise from Uzen, Ugo, Hokurokudo, 
must necessarily be stored at Tsuruga, whence it 
will be transported to Nagahama or to Kobe or 
Osaka through Otsu by traim and across Lake 
Biwa by steamer. Transport can thus be easy 
throughout Sanriku, Tokai, Goki, and Nankai. It 
will no longer be necessary to follow a round-about 
route through Shimonoseki or across the isthmus 
of Mimmaya as heretofore. Great facilities for 
traffic must ensue. 

Such is the gencral outlook with regard to the 
construction of a railway from Tsuruga. Of all 
the conveniences to be afforded the most re- 
markable lies in the opening of a pathway 
for commercial communication with Hokkaido. 
The railway between Tsuruga and Nagahama 
should never fail to afford due facilities. 
Otherwise it would be useless to construct the 
line. Now, as far as actual facts are con- 
cerned, the conveniences referred to have no 
existente, and the anticipations of the public will 
not fructify, as we will endeavor to prove. What 
merchandise occupies the most prominent position 
among the products of Hokkaido? Obviously 
none other than manure. Where is that most 
needed in the interior? Clearly in the counties in 
Guki, Sanyodo, and Nankaido. Awa and Sanuki 
alone require an abundant supply. Now manurc 
must be shipped in the northern island and landed 
at Tsuruga whence it will be conveyed to Naga- 
hama by train. At Nagahama it is shipped and 
thence transported to Otsu, where it must again be 
removed to a traits, and taken to Osaka or Kobe 
for transportation to the localities to which it is 
consigned; namely, Awa and Sanuki. Not only 
are time and labor thus wasted in constant load- 
ing and discharging, but also the cost of the 
merchandise is proportionately tagreased; for 


‘constructed? Certainly not. 


the total of carriage reaches a considerable sum, 
while the freight is liable to deteriorate through 
such processes of transportation. Hence arises 
great inconvenience to commerce. If the convey- 
ance of the products of the Hokkaido can only be 
effected by the usual methods, and if there be no 
other means available, we must necessarily resort 
to the several lines of railway already mentioned. 
But this is not the case. The products of Hokkaido 
may be carried by sea direct to the localities where 
they are in demand, or at least to adjacent ports, 
economising labor and reducing freight. The 
marine distance of some ports of the northern 
island from Tsuruga is not at all considerable, 
being 436 miles from Nemuro; while Shimonoscki 
and Kobe are distant 691 miles and 829 miles 
respectively from Hakodate; 1,006 miles and 
792 miles from Otaru. and 981 miles and 945 miles 
from Nemuro. A vessel steaming at the rate of 
fen knots per hour can go between Tsuruga and 
these northern ports in about forty-three, fifty-two, 
and seventy-two, hours respectively; while it will 
take for a voyage to Shimonoseki about sixty-nine, a 
hundred, and ninety-eight, hours respectively, and 
to Kobe about eighty-two, seventy-nine, and 
ninety-four, hours respectively. It is true that 
transport by rail from Tsuruga to Kobe should 
take only cight or nine hours, including the time of 
the passage of steamships across Lake Biwa. This, 
added to the time necessary for the voyage from 
Hokkaido to Tsuruga, will hardly exceed fifty-two, 
or sixty-one, or eighty-one hours. But as some 
extra time must be allowed for shipping and dis- 
charging cargo ; and as some time must reasonably 
be allowed for difference in the arrival or departure 
of trains, we may logically assume that in point of 
time there can be no great difference between the 
two systems of transport. This argument is not 
only applicable to manure from Hokkaido, but 
also to any other productions which are to be 
conveyed toSaikaido, Nankaido, and Sanyodo. 
It is plain that of the two systems in question, one 
must be far better than the other. And we main- 
tain that the public view is an erroneous one. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen 
that the Tsuruga line is not only useful for the 
transport of the ptoductions of Hokkaido to the 
provinces of Omi and Yamashiro, but also is 
available for the conveyance of passengers as well 
as merchandise to be supplied to Kiyoto, Osaka, 
Kaga, Noto, Yetchiu, and Yechizen. But these 
passengers and merchandise are generally trans- 
ported from Tsuruga in small steamers along the 
coast of Hokurokudo, and since such traffic has to 
be suspended from the beginning of winter to the 
next spring, the railway authorities must follow a 
similar system. Thus we see that the line offers 
very limited facilities, as the trains can ply only for a 
short space of time each year. Is it then justifiable 
to say that the Tsuruga railway should not be 
Yet the line must 
be extended east and west so as to connect with 
other lines. It is absolutely nessary for the 
present cither to extend the Sekigahara line to 
Yokkaichi through Ogaki and Kuwana, or to 
contrive to transport merchandise to Kuwana and 
Yokkaichi by small steamboats down the river 
Ibi, limiting the proposed extension to Ozaki. 
Should either of these two plans be adopted, 
Hokkaido can not only establish commercial rela- 
tions with the Tokaido, where manure is most 
needed, especially in Owari, Mikawa, and Isc, but 
communication also becomes practicable betwéen 
the centre of the Tokaido and Goki, or the Five 
Provinces—Yamashiro, Yamato, Kawachi, Idzumi, 


Google 


and Setsu. ‘Unless extensions are to be made for 
the augmentation of facilities in such a manner as 
we have just suggested, the usefulness of the pro. 
posed railway can hardly be recognized. Yet it 
appears that the projectors hesitate to adopt our 


scheme, saying, “ Why should it be necessary to 
extend the Sekigahara linc?” A mere glance 
at an ordinary map will show that the dis. 
tance between Ogaki and Sekigahara does not 
exceed seven miles and a half, but that the road 
is of the worst description. From Ogaki to Kuwana 
are twenty-five miles, with the river Ibi intervening: 
When the water is low, it is impossible to cross ni 
river in ferry-boats, while the pathway along the 
bank is almost impracticable even for jinrikisha. 
In fact, we may say that there is really no road 
between the two places. In these conditions the 
Government has conceived the utility of a railway 
between Ogaki and Sekigahara. But we have not 
heard of any such extension being proposed. Do 
the authorities intend to dredge Ae River Ibi and 
i numerous small steamers with a view to 
acilitate communication betwecn Kuwana and 
Yokkaichi? Ifso, the people must congratulate 
themselves upon enjoying a great convenience. 
Suppose, for instance, that a man who intends to 
go to ore starts from Yokohama in a steamer 
at six o’clock in the afternoon. He arrives at Yok- 
kaichi at 6 p.m. next day, and after passing a few 
minutes there is taken to Ogaki in a small steamer 
plying on the River [bi, arriving early on the morn- 
ing of the third day. If he takes the first train 
running to Kiyoto, he will be in that city at noon. 
Such a short trip, however, can only be accom- 
lished by availing oneself of river steamboats. 

hould there be none such, an undertakingas theex- 
tension of the Sekigahara line to Ogaki is not likely 
to increase the facilities of traffic. According to the 
statements of the Nicht Nicht Shimbun, it seems 


probable that the River Ibi, being shallow, can be. 


of no great use unless it is dredged; that althou 
the dredging may be effected with considerable 
expense, the transportation of merchandise direct 
to Yokkaichi by small steamships on the river 
is likely to be attended with disaster; and that 
therefore the goods must be transhipped to sea- 
worthy vessels, with considerable inconvenience. 
From this we gather that the idea of resorting to 
the stream must be relinguished, and that steps 
must be taken to extend the Ogaki line direct to 
Kuwana and Yokkaichi. 

We are already informed that the authoritics 
have resolved tocarry the Sekigahara line to Ogaki, 
but nothing has transpired as to when it is to be 
extended to Kuwanaand Yokkaichi. There should 
be no difficulty in extending the line to Seki ahara, 
if the stcamship service is not to be established on 
the River Ibi, and a railway is not to be constructed 
to communicate with Kuwana and Yokkaichi. 
The Sekigahara line may have no immediate 
effect upon travellers from the eastern and western 
provinces ; and these in their turn appear to regard 
the scheme as unserviceable to them. They say 
that those who wish to visit Yokkaichi, or Kiyoto, 
or Osaka, may start from Yokohama one evening 
and arrive at oo a the afternoon ent 
t ensuin ay. ere they pass a night 
and take Nnrikishas to Otsu on the next 
morning—that is, on the third day. Thence the 
train will carry them to Kiyoto or Osaka in a very 
short time. Itis not at all necessary to resort to the 
Ogaki line unless one has some particular business 
thereon. For this reason, uuless ike Sekigahara line 
is to be extended to Ogaki so as to communicate 
with Yokkaichi by a railway or by the river, the 
facilities for transport can hardly be augmented. 
Advancing a step further, we would say that the 
line referred to can by no means perform its 
legitimate functions, and therefore cannot promote 
the interest of our commonwealth. [ maintain 
that the Tsuruga line is destined to produce great 
results. It is worthy of notice that the port of Tsu- 
ruga lies in the western extremity of Yechizcn and 
is surrounded by mountains except at its entrance 
to the North-west. The harbour can perform ne 
other service than to receive the productions 0 
Hokkaido, and the railway, which its to be con: 
structed may facilitate communication with Omi 
and Yechizen, but not with other provinces. ~ 
all circumstances are taken into consideration, It 
will be very easy to perceive how the p line 
may be made most serviceable to our purpose. 
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SPECIAL COURT, TOXKIY0O. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_-. 
Tuespay, Aucusr 21st, 1883. 


Before Mr. Justice Tamano, and Messrs. Havasu, 
Kawaba, and Nacaoka, Assessors. 


Tue PROSECUTION OF THE FuxusHima Suspects. 


The Court opened at 8.15 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano directed the accused to reply to the 
arguments of the Prosecutor in their respective 
order. 

Prisoner No. 1, Hanaka, went over the same 

und as previously,—namely, that the Pro- 
secutors contention is too vague and only based 
upon a presumption, consequently the accused are 

aced in a false and dangerous position. He said 
that he suspected the Prosecutor was a relative or 
intimate friend of Mr. Mishima, the Governor of 
Fukushima, on account of the extraordinary exer- 
tions he had made to defend the Governor against 
the charges made against him by the accused. 
(This speech created great excitement in Court.) 

Mr. Yamada, Counsel for Hanaka, confined 
himself to saying that the g Jyoti of the Pro- 
secution were so vague that he could not under- 
stand their object. 

The Prosecutor replied that counsel's contention 
was not in order, and that he had failed to adduce 
facts to counterweigh the arguments of the Prosecu: 


tion. 
Prisoner No. 2, Hiroshima, remarked that the 
of the examinations at the Fukushima Police 
Court is valueless, as the confession was extorted 
from him by threats. 

Mr. Nakashima, Counsel for Hiroshima, insisted 
that intentions are not punishable, until after they 
have been carried out. The accused had resorted 
to peaceful measures to effect a political reform, 
therefore the actions of the accused do not come 
within the scope of insurrection. 

Prisoner No. 3, Tamano, denounced the argu- 
ment of the Prosecutor as being vague and un- 
satisfactory. He said it demanded no refutation. 

Mr. Oi, Counsel for the prisoner, said that the 

“government” in the expression ‘ bureau- 
cratic government,” which occurs in the first article 
of the Covenant is a common noun and does not 
define any particular government. It means all 
bureaucratic governments. If it were accompanied 
by such words as “of Japan,” it would refer to the 
existin ment of the land. The evidence 
of the Fukushima police is valueless, because the 
confessions were extorted by threats. The accused 
wished to effect a political reform by peaceful 
means, which cannot be called insurrection. The 
words seifu tem-puku indicate the recourse to 
peaceful measures. The accused are not guilty 
and must be acquitted. 

The Court rose at 11.50 a.m. 





Wepxespay, AUGUST 22xD 1883. 


The Court ed at 8.30 a.m., when Ju 
Tamano directed Mr. Hoshi to speak on befall ot 
prnoner No 4, Kona, who had himself said that 
¢ had nothing further to say. 

Mr. Hoshi Briefly addressed the Bench, taking 
the same ground as before—namely, that the 
accused had combined to carry out the pro- 
gramme of political reform hy peaceful measures, 
and the force of public opinion. The learned 
Counsel insisted that, as the covenant had been 
cancelled, there was no ground for the prosecution. 

Prisoner No 5, Aizawa, was next directed to 
speak. He replied that he had nothing to say. 

Mr. Kitata, Counsel for Aizawa, contended that 
the report of the prisoner’s examination at Fuku- 
shima and Wakamatsu, was a tissue of deceit and 
sheet Ore Consequently, of no legal value. He 
said that, if the accused’s action had come within 
the scope of yobi (preparation) to raise an insurrec- 
tion, some evidence must be forthcoming such as 
the purchase of arms and munitior.-.. In view of 
the want of any such evidence the accusation was 
wes 

risoner No 6, Sawata, spoke at some length, 
Protesting that he was not sully. . 
r Mr. Uyeki, Counsel for this prisoner, adopted a 
Hore argument similar to that adopted by Mr. 


Mr. Yamada then (with permission of the Court) 
resumed his unfinished argument. His speech was 
rau a repetition of the arguments of the other 

ounsel. 


The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 


Tuurspay, AuGust 23RD. 


On the opening of the Court, the Prosccutor 
said :—The contention of the accused and their 
Counsel is nothing but a repetition of the same thing 
over and over again. Not only is it troublesome 
to deal seriatim with each of their argumenits, it 
would be useless. We prefer to deal with them at 
once and together. The gist of the defence is 
this: that the accused combined to improve the 
administration by force of public opinion. But in 
our opinion, this plea is mere invention, because 
the accused signed the covenant with their blood, 
which is a most substantial proof that their aim 
was something more than peaceful political reform. 
The action of the Sceisel comes within the scope 
of yobt (preparation), although no arms were 
procured; for they secretly combined in a plot 
against the Government. In short, their scheme 
was in the earliest stage of hatching ; and, unfor- 
tunately for the conspirators, that was discovered. 
The action of the prisoners, therefore, was illegal. 


The Court here announced that the trial would 
be suspended for two days. 


The Court rose at 11.30 a.m. 


Mownpay, AuGusT 27TH. 


The Court opened at 8.30 a.m., when, as usual, 
J Tamano intimated to the accused that they 
might speak if they wished to do so. 
The prisoners and their Counsel reiterated 
their former statements, which are of no interest to 
uce. 
e Court rose at 11.40 a.m. 


Tugspay, Aucust 28TH, 1883. 

The Court at 8.50 a.m., when Judge 
Tamano directed prisoner No. 6, Sawata. to speak. 
The Prisoner had nothing to say. 

isoner, then 


Mr. Uyeki, Counsel for this 
saat ihe Court. He said shat his learned 


coll es had left little for him to say. He 
would. however, venture to impress upon the Bench 
that the words “overthrow the government,” in 
the original covenant, had been cancelled, and that 
substantial proof had been adduced to that effect. 
The case against the accused was childish. Had 
they really aaa to ratse an insurrection th 
would not have subscribed to a covenant whic 
was to involve them in their present difficulties. 
They drafted it on mere impulse. Nothing what- 
ever had been adduced to prove any actual cul- 
orf on their part. One of the most notable 
eatures of the progress made by the nation since 
the Restoration was the promise of the illustrious 
reigning Sovereign that a National Assembly 
sheuld be established. The people were already 
in full enjoymeut of peace and prosperity. Why 
then should the accused cénspire to overthrow the 
Government? The Court must be convinced that 
the prisoners were so enthusiastic as to be all but 
fanatics ; and that their enthusiasm had found vent 
in this covenant. He hoped that the Court would 
take this into serious consideration. 

The Court addressing the prisoners, directly, 
asked if they had anything more to say. 

Hanaka said that he had td been a temporary 
resident in Fukushima. His place of registration 
was Tokiyo. 

Sawata said that it was by accident he had first 
written the words “overthrow the government” 
instead of “ improve the administrative system.” 

Mr. Justice [amano announced that the trial 
was now closed, and asked the Public Prosecutor 
to say what penalties he desired to be imposed 
upon the accused. 

The prosecuting Counsel, in reply, insisted that 
it was evident that the accused had been guilt of 
conspiracy to raise an insurrection, and therefore 
were amenable to punishment under Articles 125, 
121, and 68 of the Penal Code. Thus, Article 125 
says :-—“ If there have been only levies or enrolment 
of bands, supplying of arms, munitions of war or 

rovisions, or other acts preliminary to the offences 
fore mentioned, the penalties borne by article 
121 shall be diminished by one degree. If there 


Google 


have been only a conspiracy formed, not followed 
by preliminary acts, the penalty shall be diminished 
two degrees.” Article 121 runs:—“ All individuals 

ilty of having taken part in a civil war, in an 
insurrection or an armed sedition, having for its 
object cither to overturn the Government of the 
country or to take away from the Imperial autho- 
rities any part whatsoever of the territory of Japan 
or its dependencics, or to diminish the rights and 
prerogatives of the Emperor in the Government of 
the country, shall, according to the nature of their 
participation, be punished as follows: 1.—with the 
penalty of death ; those who have been the instiga- 
tors of the crime and those who have becn the 
ringleaders. 2.—\Vith transportation for life, or, 
in circumstances less serious, with temporary 
transportation ; those who have held command or 
exercised authority. 3.—With major or minor 
imprisonment; those who have furnished arms, 
munitions of war, money and _ provisions, and 
those who have held ordinary positions. 4.—With 
minor imprisonment for a period of from two to 
five years; those who, without exercising any 
function, have participated in insurrection or have 
been employed in different services, less important, 
during the insurrection.” Article 68 says :— 
“Political criminal penalties are lowered or raised 
in the following order :—1.—Death. 2.—Penal 
servitude for life. 3.—Penal servitude for a time. 
4-—Major imprisonment. 5.—Minor imprison- 
ment.” The prosecutor contended that, although 
the prisoners had not carried their plot into 
execution, yet they should banished for a period of 
from twelve to fifteen years. ‘ ; 

The presiding Judge asked the prisoners if they 
had anything to say in reply to this demand on 


the of the f paring 

anaka said that he would be glad to be con- 
victed in such circumstances; but he had been 
told that there was nothing to prove guilt on the 
part of himself and his associates. 

The other prisoners and their Counsel each 
protested against the infliction of such a sentence 
as that proposed by the Prosecution. 

shale 10.30 a.m. the Court rose. Judgment re- 
served. 








HANDICAPPING AT LAWN TENNSIS. 
eT ee 
The following letter on the above subject 
appears in 7he Field of July 7th :— 


In a letter which I wrote to The Field imme- 
diately after last year’s championship, I promised 
a further Ictter on handicapping. Just about that 
time, however, it became apparent that the All- 
oh aie system of handicapping was not popula: 
and it was further shown by b: f. A. Evelegh and 
others in The Field that all systems then in voguc 
were faulty. It was decided to reconsider the 
matter of handicapping, whereupon I postponcd 
my remarks. 

It was eventually scttled that the popular system, 
which admits the giving of half adds, and which 
ignores bisques given in diminution of other odds 
(e.g-, 1§ for a bisque), should be adhered to, sub- 
et to a correction which I shall presently explain. 

€ system is fully described in “ The Regulations 
for the Man ent of Lawn Tennis Prize-Meet- 
ings, 1883” (Field Office, 346, Strand). I have 
now had some experience as to how the amended 
system works. In my opinion it is highly satisfac- 
tory. I will proceed to examine its principles and 
some of its details. - 

In order to obtain a workable handicap on this 
system, it was necessary first to determine how 
many bisques in a set are equivalent to the odds of 
15, 8.¢€., one stroke given at the commencement of 
each game of a set. A bisque, I presume your 
readers know, is one stroke which may be claimed 
by the receiver of the odds of a bisque, at any 
time during a set. The 5 eect to be answered 
was this :—Wrould you rather give your adversary 
15, or five or six or more bisques? It is clear that, 
as a set must consist of at least six games, the odds 
of 15 must be worth at least a strokes; but they 
are not therefore worth six bisques; a bisque is 
more valuable than a stroke, as the playcr who 
receives bisques can take them when he likes 
during the game; so, if he scores 4v or advantage 
in any game, he can win that gainc toa certainty 
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by taking his bisque. 
may be fh 

the odds, so that portion of the odds is compara- 
tively useless to him. It is gone ; whercas, had it 
been given in the form of a bisque, he could have 
reserved it. 

The average number of games in a set (without 
advantage games) is between eight and nine; so 
fifteen must be -worth less than nine bisques. 
“Taking one consideration with another,” the 
conclusion arrived at was that 15 is worth between 
five and six bisques where advantage sets are not 
played. With advantage sets (which must be 
played in handicap matckes on this system because 
of the half-odds, e.g., half-15 or half-30) the value 
of the odds of 15 approaches more nearly to six 
bisques. And as six (being an even number) is 
more convenient to deal with in apportioning 
bisques and half-odds than five (an odd number), 
it was finally resolved that 15 should be taken as 
equivalent to six bisques, and half-15 as equivalent 
to three bisqucs. ds for a bisque (i.e., one or 
morc peas given to the better player in diminu- 
tion of other odds) is a form of odds not in favour 
with the public ; so, under the present system, they 
are entirely dispensed with, the competitors now 
being handica in classes by the committee 
appointed for the purpose as shown below :— 


Crass O (scaatcu). 


ass. 
S receives 15 and 3 bisques. 

q receives half-ye. 

to receives half-joand s bisque. 
st receives half-yoand 3 bisques. 
83 receives 90, 





Class. 

8 receives 3 bisque. 

8 receives s bisques. 

§ receives half-sg. 

4 receives half-sg and 1 bisque. 
receives half-15 and 2 bisques. 
receives 5. 13 receives goand 1 bisque. 

9 receives 15 and 1 bisque. 34 receives yoand 3 bisques. 

It was not considered advisable to carry the 
classes beyond 14; as, when half-so is given, one 
mistake on the part of the giver of odds in the 40 
games, loses him the game. His play is therefore 
cramped all through ; he dare not go tor a brilliant 
stroke, but must confine himself to very safe and 
cautious tactics. His being restricted to this style 
of game would, of course, disturb the handicap. 
When the best player entered can give the worst 
more than thirty and two bisques, owed odds are 
introduced. I shall advert to these presently. 

One advantage of the mode of handicapping 
shown in the above table is its great simplicity. 
The competitors are classed, and they mect at 
the differences betwcen their respective odds. 
Thus, if a player in Class 2 is drawn against a 
player in Class 7, he Sig 15 and a bisque less 
than two bisques, #.e., these players meet at half- 
15 and two bisques. Fiftcen being regarded as 
equivalent to six baques: a simple subtraction sum 
handicaps any two players at once (e.g., Class 2 v. 
Class 7, odds in bisqucs are 7—2=5, and 5 bis- 
ques=half-15 and 2 bisques). 

If this were all, ert scheme Rh gerthosy ne to 

ect. But it so s that w yers, 
aria in Class o fecratch) and in Class 1, meet 
players in lower classes, the mere subtraction of the 
difference between the class odds does not invari- 


ably give the worse player his full proportion of 
od 


The reason is this:—After the subtraction is 
made, the better player starts at love. If players 
in, say classes 6 and 12, started each game at 15— 
30, each player would get his true proportion of 
odds by mere subtraction. But they start at love— 
15. Hence a longer game has to be played ; and in 
a longer game the better player has more chances 
of exercising his skill, consequently he ought to 
give more odds. It may be asked why not let 
classes 6 and 12 start at 15—30? The answer is 
that it is generally disliked, and that it makes some 
of the matches too short. Endurance is one of the 
clements in a hard match of the best of five sets, 
starting at love—all in each ose If two players 
in class 12 were drawn together, and began each 
game at 30—all, they would mh play about half a 

el 


match, and would not have their due share of 
fatigue. This may affect not only the match 
between thesc two, but the next match played by 


the winner. 

It has therefore been found advisable to intro- 
duce differential odds, #.e.,t0 add something to the 
difference between the respective odds, as obtained 
by mere subtraction, in certain cases. What this 


difference ought to be can be calculated mathema- 
tically. It has been calculated by your corre- 
spondent * D. J.” Fractions of a bisque sometimes 


occur; and, when this is so, the nearest whole 


Google 


If he receives a stroke, it] number has been taken. 
at he would have won the game without | tions appears in the subjoined table :— 



































that owe half-15 and give a bisque is not so much 


The result of the cacula- 
odds as give half-15 and a bisque. If the handj. 


Receivess, cappers arc of opinion that owed odds dy not 
—— $e: 7 ae ae sufhciently separate these two com litors, another 
‘og FT P2TE segs & 1A 3 fi =<. [bisque can be given, and the odds would be owe 
Zz 5 S50 8 22 Gz 5 R- Se 3 cz cs [halt-15 and give two bisques. In this case there 
ye 8 = SER Fete = FZSF SH Aa | would be no scratch class and no Class1. 
' ' . Sl @ { a, mi ' ‘ “ d 2 bi h di . ut as 
01,2'3 4/16:6:'7 8i9loin asl it is advisable to handicap all the classes wih 
asl A, RE SN PR, ener A Se pee Aer 


relation to the scratch man, the handica 
add an imaginary scratch man to the lat of pins 
petitors, and remove him when the handicap is made. 
Owed odds, it can be shown by calculation do 
not require any differential adjustment. ence. 
if there is more than one player in classes above 
scratch, and they are in different classes they m . 
at the difference of their respective odd.) 


_———— — ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee 


eS ES A 


ee eS ee ee ee 





atal|s It is not considered advisable to make 
[7 l1{e!a2]s{|s' | above scratch unless the odds to be given : rs 
ng a er esa ae ed best player to the player in the lowest class exceed 
tl lee Ri 1 i_? |_*_ | 30, or unless the difference between the best ace 
|@je 1 | s|s entered and the next best is half-15 or more. Fike 
ry rae latter case the institution of a class above scratch is 


___. | left to the discretion of the handicappin i 
In the practical working of this setiene ike 
: plan is to fix on the best player and to put him at 
Patek Fe scratch. Then to search for the second best player 
[13 | | § J and to handicap him with reference to the He 
res 1 and 2 in the table show the}™an. Next to search for the worst player and simi- 
larly to handicap him. If it now a pears that the 
Conditions exist, under which it is advisable to have 
a class above scratch, put the second best player at 
scratch, and handicap all players in lower asses 
with reference to him. The owe player will simp! 
have to owe the scratch man and all the hee 
players what he is handicapped to owe, in addition 
to the odds he would have to give if he were in 
class o (scratch) ; and so on, if Shere is more than 
one player in a class above scratch. 
played in 


= 
+ a | ee 
=» 


The fi 
number of bisques to be added to the difference 
between the respective odds. For example :— 
Suppose a player in Class 3 is drawn against a 
player in Class 9. The difference between the re- 
spective odds is six bisques, that is 15. Now, by 
running the eye along the third horizontal band of 
the table (to which the thick-faced figure 3 is pre- 
fixed), until we come to the dicular column, 
above which stands the thick-faced figure 9, we 
find that Class g has to receive one differential 
bisque from Class 3. Hence, Class 3 has to give 
Class 9, 15 and a bisque. 

It remains to consider what is to be done, in 
case the best player entered is handicapped to 

ive more than 30 and two bisques to the worst. 

¢ plan recommended is to put the best player in 

a class above scratch—that is, that he should owe 
certain odds, not being bisques. 

Owe half-15 is one stroke owed at the beginning 
of the first and of every subsequent alternate 

me of a set. That is, the first stroke won by 
the ower of odds in the first, third, ctc., games 
causes his score in those games to be love. Owe 
fiftecn is one stroke owed at the beginning of every 
game. Here the first stroke won by the ower of 
odds in each game causes his score to be love, 
Owe half-30 is two strokes owed at the beginning of 
the first game, one stroke at the beginning of the se- 
cond game, and soon alternately throughout the set. 

It will be observed that, when half odds are 
received, they are given in the second, forth, &c., 
games, and that when half odds are owed, they 


id i th first, thi d, i) ’ 
are paid in the ind, &c., games. The| “yr ine addition of the odds of any pair results in 


reason oncc pointed out, the absurdity of any other : : 
arrangement becomes manifest. Su Seek a player olf osha oa ot peqies a bisque has to be added 


has to owe half-3o and to give half-30, according | 7.0 pairs will then meet at the difference of their 


to the present arrangement to owe 30 an : ; ae 
pes meee tri ae Tusa desea 


in the second game. If the owing of the : : 3 
half of the strokes were not alernated with the |i? the case of single-handed handicap matc 
For example :—Players in Class 0 and Class 1 


giving the larger half of the strokes, the giver of 
odds in the first game would owe 1§ and give 15; | (call them A. and B.) are partners against players 
in the second game he would owe 30 and give 30. | in Class 3 and Class 4 (call them C. and D.). The 
It is eves probable that he would win all the | united odds of A. and B. in bisques are 0+1=1. 
15 games with case; so the set would virtually be | This oh an odd number, a bisque is added ; the 
his as soon as his adversary made a sufficient num- | united odds of A. and B. with a bisque added=2, 
ber of mistakes to lose a 30 game. which divided by 2=1, A. and B., partners, are 
The provision that the ower of odds shall not | therefore in Class 1. Similarly, the united odds af 
owe bisques is made to prevent the cancelling of C. and D. are gtie7. Add a bisque and divide 
bisques owed and bisques received. It is not a|by two; C. and D. partners, are in Class 4. The 
point of great moment, and could not always be | difference between Class 1 and Class 4 is three 
carried out in practice if more than one player | bisques=half-15. There are no differential odds. 
owed odds, and the prayers owing odds were not | Pherefore, AB. have to give CD. half-15. 
separated by three bisques or by a multiple of | Again :—C.(Class3) and E. (Class 7) are drawn 
three bisques. The provision that bisques are not |against F. (Class 4) and G. (Class 12). ‘The 
to be owed only occurs in a note, and it is more of | united odds of CE., partners, are 3+7=10, divided 
a recommendation than a regulation. I should | by two, CE., are in Class 5. ‘The united odds of 
like to see the note reworded to the effect that} FG., partners, are 4+12=16; divided by two, FG. 
owed odds should not be expressed in bisques if|are in Class8. The difference between Class 5 and 
it can be avoided. Thus: if only one player owes | Class 8 is thrce bisques=half-15. By referring t0 
odds, and he is handicapped ‘to give half-15 and a| the table of differential odds, it will be seen that 
bisque to the next best player, the owing of bisques | Class 5 has to give Class 8 one bisque in addition 
could be avoided by making the odds owe half-15|to the difference between their respective odds. 
and give a bisque putting the next best player in| Consequently, CE. meet FG. in a: four- 
Class I., and having no scratch class. [am aware match at the odds of half-15 and a bisque. 


The reason advantage sets must be 
handica matches on this system, throughout the 
ties, is that players receiving half odds, or players 
giving half owe odds (e.g-, receiving or owing half- 
15 or half-30) would be at a disadvantage if a set 
were determined by one game at the score of five 
Orn toa bindaa hand 

n four-ha ndicaps the play 
be classed individually, na for r ginele reeds 
caps; but the handicapper should bear in mind 
that players are not necessarily of the same h 
in four-handed as in single games. Hence, if t 
take a single-handed handicap as a basis, they 
may have to modify their classification of some of 
the players for four-handed matches. 
, The strength of any pair is ascertained by divid- 
ing by two their united odds from scratch as 
expressed in bisques. Thus, a player in Class 1 is 
partner with a player in Class 5. Their united 
odds in bisques are 1+5==6; consequently their - 
strength as a pair is 6--2=3. They toget are 
in Class 3, and they would receive half fifteen from 
two scratch players playing as ners. 
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LATEST TELEGRAAS. 
————~—_—— 
[REUTER “SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.’"] 


London, August 24th. 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, 


The article in the North German Gazelle has 
been replied to by the Paris journals in strong 
terms, in which it is designated an unprovoked 
attack on France. 

London, August 25th. 
THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 
The Comte de Chambord is dead. 
MADAGASCAR. 

The French Admiral in command in Mada- 
gascar has reinstated the Consuls at Tamatave. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Parliament has been prorogued. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

The Queen's Speech stated that the aim of 
the occupation of Egypt was the reorganization 
and advancement of that country. 

That negotiations were now being carried on 
with France with regard to late events at Tama- 
tave, and that a favourable issue was expected. 

Zululand and the Transvaal were referred to 
as ina disturbed and unsatisfactory condition, 
while affairs in Ireland were stated to be much 
improved. 

The estimates for the Revenue of the past year 
had been fully realised, the condition of agri- 
cultural interests had undergone a marked im- 
provement, and trade was in a sound and healthy 
state. 

London, August 26th. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON A MISSIONARY. 
Mr. Shaw, a missionary in Madagascar, has 


been tried by a French court-martial at Tama- 
tave and acquitted. 
London, August 27th. 
SUBMISSION OP ANNAN. 

The Zemps makes the announcement that the 
King of Annam has submitted to the French 
Commissioners. 

The institution of a French protectorate is 
confirmed. 

London, August 28th. 
THE MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 

Placards have been posted on the walls of the 
public places in Paris bearing a manifesto 
favouring the restoration of a monarchy under 
“Louis Philippe the Second.” 


MORE TROOPS FOR TONQUIN. 

An additional force of one thousand five 
hundred troops is on the eve of departure for 
Tonquin. | 

; London, August 29th. 

A circular has been issucd, signed “ Philippe, 
Comte de Paris,” notifying European Sovereigns 
of the death of the Comte de Chambord. 
ll 

UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


¢ Trains leave Uyrno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
P.m., and KuMaGal at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. - 
ieee Fares are :—Special-class (Separate Com- 
po eet) yen 2; First-class, yen 1.20; ‘Third-class, 
38 mites. The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 
my apeoel " Trains leave Uyeno at 7 a.m. and 12 


in addition to the above. 
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CHESS. 
—_——-——_ > —- 
By E. Prapicxat. 
From the American Chess Fournal. 
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WHITE, — 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 25th August, 
by S. Loyp. 


Black. 
1.—B. nee P. dis. 


scenptileg: 
if 1.—Kt. to K. B.6. 
-if 1.—R.toQ. R 6. 
if 1.—RtoO.R.8. 


White. 
1.—P. to K. 3. 


2.—K. to K. R. 3. 
3-—Kt. or QO. mates. 


2.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—K. takes Kt. 


2.—K. to R. 3. 
Correct solution received from “ Tesa.” 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE ’ 
From Shanghai, 
N ki, & | pe M.B.Co. Thursday, Sept. 6th.® 


From America... per P.M. Co. Friday, September 7th.t 


* Left Shanghai on August agth. ¢ City of Tetieleft San Fran- 
cisco on August 18th. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O.Co. Saturday, Sept. rst. 


For Hakodate ... perM.B.Co. Saturday, Sept. rst. 

For Shanghai, 

_ Kobe, and perm B.Co. Wednesday, Sept. 8th. 
Nagasaki ... 


. 


The arrival and d of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific il, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 


TIME TABLES. 
————EE——— 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains reave Yoxouama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,® 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.m. 

The Trains reave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,% 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45, 4.00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p-m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.g0, 


41 at 7.30 a.m. and 12.30 and 6.30 p.m., | 3-O% and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 


and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
——_—_—_—_—_ 
foe Ween Breaxxixe Faray, Acatst a4qrm, 1885. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongs, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
CE ES EA REIS ER EES —represents velocity of wind. 


Ee <n PSOTRENGS GF Heenldity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. +t Weather. 

Maximum relocity of wind 9.6 miles per hour on Sunday at 
4 a.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.036 
inches on Saturday at 6a.m., and the lowest was 29.864 inches 
on Wednesday at 3 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 88.2 on Fri- 
day, and the lowest was 63.4 on Wednesday. The maximum 
and minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 85.5 
and 66.3 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3.00 inches, 
against .179 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





LATEST SHIPPING. 


FREIGHTS. 

Since our last report the berth for New York, 
vid Suez Canal, is filled by the steamship Oxford- 
shire advertised for dispatch on or about the 1st 
September. The Galley of Lorne, to follow for the 
same port, left Kobe on the joth ultimo, but in all 
probability will return to complete her loading. 
For San Francisco the St. David was dispatched 
on the joth ultimo. The barks Wandering Min- 
strel and Furness Abbey left on the 28th and 29th 
respectively, the former chartered for Amoy with a 
cargo of wheat, and the latter in ballast for Hong- 
kong. The German bark Galveston, also in ballast, 
departed for Nagasaki on the 27th ultimo. From 
New York the British steamer Strathleven arrived 
here on the 3oth ultimo with kerosene oil and 
general cargo. 


ARRIVALS. 
Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, G. Withers, 


25th August, — Yokkaichi, .—Mi 
ashi Mess on aichi, Gencral Mitsu 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Cecil Holliday, Messrs. H. L. John 
McBryde in cabin. For Paris) Messrs. For 
nard and A. Sennet in cabin. v 


Galley of Lorne, British steamer, 1,389, Pomeroy, 
3oth August,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

Kworto Maru, Japanese steamer, 776, G. Withers, 
zoth August,—Yokkaichi, neral.—AMitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,235, D. Wil- 
liams, 3oth August,—Kobe, General.-Adam- 
son, Bell & Co. : 

Tsuruga Maru, Japancse steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- 
sen, 30th ey set Kobe, Mails and General. 
~-Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 2,350, Davison, 31st 
ar Sepa Francisco, Mails and General. 

. & O. S.S. Co. 


Wakanoura Afaru, fa nese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 26th August,—Kobe, 24th August, 
Mails and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,700, Davison, 27th 

« August,—Hongkong 2oth August, Mails and 
General.—O. & 0.85. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 28th August,—Yokkaichi 27th August, 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

saa ie cohen heer 1,540, L. H. were 28th 

ugust,— Hongkong, 18th August vi 
aki ind Kobe, General.—P. & O.S.N. co 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 28th August,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bighi M. S.S. Co. 

Fuso Kan, Japanese ironclad, 12 guns, 1,340, 
Inouye, 28th August,—Yokosuka August 28th. 





CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura M. 
Kobe :— ‘Treasure, $80,000. erm, trom 

Per French steamer Janais, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France, 399 bales; for England, 79 bales. 
Total, 475 bales. t 

Per American ship St. David, for San Fran. 
cisco :—Tea, 13,514 packages; Wax, 122 cases: 
Bamboos, 140 bundles (10,000) ; Curios, 25 cases. 
Fish oil, 10 cases. ' 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :-— 





Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker ASSENGERS. ice 

eth Nace Halesdlate cach August, vid Ogi- 7 acute. “euee.- “eure 
nohama General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. pee yasencace a eas Maru, from| HOMEKOME ccwnnn 729 ae ire ae 
Touruga Mars, Japanese stcamer, 839, Dithlelsen,| xope;— Messrs. G. Sale, McBryde, and § Japa-| Nagasaki ccc. 7B eM 
Mitsu Bhi M. SS. c. : *~ | nese in cabin ; and 140 Japanese in steerage. Hiogo ou... BY 7 yd 3,164 
Kworio Maru, Japanase steamer, 481, G. Withers Us British reuse Oceanic, from Hongkong se Yokohama sesssreenees HAQ6E poy eee ge 
: -baich? Ceneral -. >|; European and 2 Chinese in steerage. For San ee eae 
os Oa aaa General. — Mitsu Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Holliday and Mr. fowl ate EE TTP AS 

1M. 5.9. SO. Wm. Bell in cabin; and 79 Chinese in steerage. sau 0”sCKEW sure 


FRAKCISCO.  YURB. CITIES. = TuTAL. 

Hongkong ............. — 243 — 248 
eee seccesece pa | 12 

41 4 


——et EE eee 
a= — 


Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, E. Jones, 
eA a akodath a7th August, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,015, Wilson 

ee are ‘hai ad 


Per Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—6 Japanese in ca in; and 162 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zamébesi, from Hongkong 


Valker, 30th A t,—Shan tos : "as . Total . 
Mails and General—Mitsu Bohi M. S.S. Co, | Vit Nagasaki and Kobe: Mr, ane Drs. BigR SS de 2 
Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, C. W. Pearson, | Blanc in cabin; and 46 Japanese in steerage. REPORTS. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hado- 
date :—6 Europeans, and 8 Japanese in cabin ; and 
150 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—Miss Cooper and 3 brothers, Messrs. Cook 
and Falck, and 3 Japanese in cabin; and 139 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—148 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Mrs. Arishima, Miss Tanabe, 
Miss I. Tanabe, Dr. J. Maffsen, Messrs. T. B. 
Glover and servant, Arthur Gultzow, D. Malte, T. 
Taylor, Samuels, Bailey, seem ig ¢ H. Wong, K. 
Inouye, Date, Kuroda, Masuda, Akiyama, ie a- 
shi, Dan, Iwai, and Nakamura in cabin; and 1 
European, 3 Chinese, and 400 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Godavery, from sage | gE 

1, 


3oth August,—New York 25th June, Oil and 
Poaceae Adaiuson, Bell & Co. ; 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 31st 
August,—Hongkong 25th August, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 610, Matsu- 
moto Matsugoro, ist Au — Yokkaichi 
goth August, General.—Mitsu.Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 


The Japanese steamer Wakenoura Maru, 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Matted 
the 24th A » at 6.40 a.m. with light easterly 
winds to Rock Island ; thence to port north-easterly 
winds and rain with thunder and lightning. 
Arrived in port on the 26th August, at 6.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Oceanic, Captain Davison, 
reports leaving Hongkong on the 2oth August, at 
3.18 p.m. with fine weather and light easterly 
winds to the northern end of Formosa; on the 
afternoon of the 22nd, strong gale from northward 
and falling barometer; on the morning of the 23rd 
fresh gale from northward and barometer still 
falling—evidently typhoon to the eastward of us— 
working engines as slowly as possible to allow 
centre of typ to pass to the northward of us; 
at 5.30 p.m. barometer 28.804, wind veering round 
by west to S.S.W., drove ship in full speed; at 6 
p.m. barometer rising, and at 8 p.m. barometer 
29.100, blowing strong gale from S.S.W.,; at mid- 
night moderate gale from southward and fine 
weather, barometer 20.702: on the morning of the 
25th Kuro-sima; thence to port light 
easterly winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 27th August, at g.12 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Matsumoto, reports leaving Yokkaichi on t 
27th August, at 6 a.m. with light variable winds to 
Rock Island; thence to port moderate winds. 


The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker Hakodate on the 26th 





DEPARTURES. 

Essex, American gun-vessel, 6 guns, 190 mcn, 
1,200, Captain A. H. McCormack, 25th August, 
—Kobe. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,084, G. W- 
Connor, 25th August,—Shanghai and te 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,149, 
Frahm, 26th August,—Kobe, General—Mitsu | Madame de Podewils, Messrs. Masajiro, 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. and Watanabe in cabin. 

City ed de Faneiro, American stcamer, 3,584,| Per Japanese steamer Taganonra Maru, from 
W. B. Seabury, 26th August, —flone ong, | Yokkaichi:—3 Japanese in cabin; and 110 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. Japanese in steerage. 

Kworio H. aru, Japanese steamer, 76, G. Withers, DEPARTED. 
oe - rs ee eral.—Mitsu) pe, apanese steamer Genkas Maru, for Shang- 

‘ digitata hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Suyonobu, Mr. and 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,094 Hubbard, | Miss Atsumi, Mrs. Ellwood, Mrs. Ross, Miss 
36th August, — Hakodate via Oginohama, | Spencer, Miss Rietsuyder, Rev. C. Leamen, Rev. 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co-| D. Peters, Dr. J. J. Monteith, Dr. J. W. Hall, 


Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 26th] Messrs. EC. Kirby, C. Wiggins, E. D. Peters, reports : 
August,—Hon kong, Mails and General.—|C. Menzies, J. Knox Wight, A. N. Hogemann, | August el s ee cana northerly breeze fine 
Messageries Maritimes Co. : H. sagerh any ager ar bad , W.| weather throughout the passage. 
Toyoshima Maru, pee steamer, 946, Thomas, Barry, W. , Goseki, Kobayashi, Hashi- The Tapanese steamer 7suruga Marx, Captain 
h ,—Hakodate, and hern ports| moto, Nishikawa, Takabayashi, Sonoda, Mine-| p. pan : ; 
20th August € nort po kawa, Kikuchi, arukaa Miyoshi, and Asano Dithlefsen, reports leaving on the 27th 


August, at 6 p.m. with fine weather throughout the 
entire hastage: between Cape Sima and Omai- 
saki on the 28th, at 5.20 p.m. the steamship 
Wakanoura Maru steering W.S.W., and at 6.05 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang-| p.m. on_ the same day passed a full-rigged bng— 
hai and ports:—Sir Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B.,|fying German flag—steering W.S.W. Arrived 
G.C.M.G., Miss Parkes and European maid, Miss | at Yokohama on the 29th August, at 9.45 2.™. 
M. Parkes, Mr. and Mrs. Nakatani, Mrs. Prosper] The Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, 
Sees: Ms or ee aap oe on tain Matsumoto, reports leaving Yokkaichi on ¢ 
wa, onel Sugiyama, one tsu ith light breeze throughout 
De | Lethtsen, De Gite, Mesera M: Robins [Ar neecee 7 Bem wun em Oreeze 
Yoshikawa, Ishii, Nakaoka, Katsura, and Tsuda sera ba 
in cabin. 
~ Per American ship S¥. David, for San Fran- 
cisco :—Mr. Gunther in cabin. 


General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Galveston, German bark, 619, Stunkel, 27th 
August,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—Boyes & Co. . 

Minerva, German brig, 319, Duhme, 27th August, 

(| —Amoy, Wheat Soon Hoo & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1343» A. F. 
Christensen, 28th August,—Kobe, fails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wandering Minstrel, British bark, 363, Seive- 
wright, 28th August, — Amoy, Wheat. — 
Chinese. 

Furness Abbey, American bark, 1,040, G. T. 
Marcy, 29th August,—Hongkong, Ballast.— 
R. Isaacs. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 


in cabin. 
Per French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong :— 
Rev. Pére Midon in cabin. 





NEN-OF-WAR. 
ag! Kan, Japanese ironclad, i aaa 
; cas ; »—Yok t st. 
23rd August,—Shanghai and » Mailsand| Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francieco :— Kongo Kan Nanos ae a sis; pert 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. a Europeans and 81 Chinese in steerage. For Captain ne 22nd May.—Yokosuka. 

St. David, American ship, 1,335, W. Wallace | New York: Miss Lee, Messrs. John Taylor and] Richmond, American flagship, 14 guns, 300 men, 
Frost, 3oth August,—San Francisco, Tea and |S. Iwata in cabin. For London: Mr. H. J. Rus- Roe Captain }.S. errett, U.S.N., gth July, 
Sundries.—J. D. Carroll & Co. tonjee in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr, and Mrs. — Nagasaki ey July. : 
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LATEST COMMERCLIL. 
—__—+ 
IMPORTS. 





We have had a very quict weck, transactions in 
both Yarns and Shirtings being confined to trifling | p 


;some cases at advanced rates. Export to date 
(not including the P. & O. steanier Zambesi sailing 
seat ly Is 4,386 bales against 4,375 balés to same 
date last year. 
Hanks.—These have been in fair demand, and 
tices for all but the best are higher. At the close, 
owever, things are not quite so strong and with an 


sales at about previous prices, and in other Goods! casier moncy market, scllers may perhaps be less 
there has been but little doing. ‘There has been | 4ifficult to deal with. 


rather more cnquiry*for Metals at low prices. 


COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICUL. 
Nos. 16to24,Common to Medium- —- $25.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best e e e 29.25 to 30.50 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - + 25.50 to 38.25 
Nos. 23 t0 32, Commonto Medium- = - 


31.25 to 32.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- = =) 32.75 to 35.25 
Nos. 38to42 >= - * + = 35.00 to 37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER PIECE. 
Shirtings—Sj Bh, 38] to 39 inches - $1.70 to 2.1 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 33} to 45 inches - 1.87} to ie 
T. b—7B, 24 yards, 32 peers = 1.42} to 1.52} 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44inches - 1.55 to 1.70. 
Prists—Assorted, 24 yards, jo inches - 1.10 to 546 


Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER VARD. 
inches - = 2 + + = 0.07 to 0.09 

Turkey Reds—2 to 2§16,. 24 yards, 30 PER Pisce, 
inches - 1.85 to 1.35 


: | om o - = 
T Reds—2} to 2}, 24 yards, 30 
ie! —3t , yard 30 


. - , 1.35 to 1.65 « 
Turkey Reds—3 fi, 24 yards, 3Q inches - 1.70" to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 » 22 inches - §.90 to 6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.70 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 » 43 inches - - 1.90 to3.10° 
WOOLLENS. 

Piain Orleans, 40-42 yards,32 inches - $3.S0 to 5.25 
Hac aa gp 8 yards, tinches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- + 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 

31 inches - 2 2 = (= 0.35} to 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

3! inches bad e bl e * 0.18} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

gtinches - - += += + 0.30 to0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sGinches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths— Pre: 5$4@ SOinches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ sO inches - - 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scariet Green, 6 to sh, 

per - - - 2 = 035 to o.g: 

IRON. 
PER PICTL. 
Flat Bars, }inch- - - - «© $2.50 to2. 
Flat Bars, finch - = - 2 06ftle ake oa es 
Round and square up ttofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted -  - - - ~~ 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - - - « 2.85 to 3.10 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the past week amount to 12,000 
sound and 3,800 damaged cases. Deliveries have 
been 35,000 cases. The Stock of sold and unsold 
Oil in first hands now amounts to about 750,000 
cases, including the cargoes per Antelope and 
steamship Strathleven lately arrived. The Market 
is weak at quotations. 


PRR CaAgs. 

Dewe tad . e . - e - . 6 
Comet - 2 2 ffl for Me. 
- 5S = © © © = = aig2 


SUGAR. 
Quotations remain unaltered, and no transac- 
tions worth recording have taken place during the 
interval. At the numerous sales at auction of the 
damaged article, reported as having taken place 
at the end of last week, the prices realized exceed 
the general expectation. 


White N PER PICVL, 

MW iJ oO. 1 bad e e oe - e ¢ e 
Whit,Noa2- 2 2 1 lt oa to sa 
White No.y- - - = ~ «© 6.75 to 7.00 

ne, xe ‘ - - - . - 6.00 to6.50 

»NO5- - : - = §.00 to 5.20 
Brown F ormosa sl; = - = 435 to 4.47 
ae 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


During the early part of the week a good busi- 


aya tk but during the fast two or three 
Snare a has been less doing. Buyers have 
thes ntly been busy inspecting and shipping 
25th Previous purchases. Settlements since the 

"BusC may be set down as 500 Piculs; in 


Go 


Filatures have been taken for the Oceanic at 
about previous rates. Native stepments by this 
steamcr were again large. Lor Europe little is 


i : 
@-reels have been dealt in for the United States 
on basis of $610 for Five Girl (Maibash), a rather 
medium parcel going forward at this price. 
Aakedas still taken rather frecly at former rates, 
but the demand from the Continent hangs fire for 
this class. 
Hamatsuki.—These are freely taken at a slight 
advance on last quotations, presumably to supply 


the deficiency in coarse Silks from North China. 
ete . QUOTATIONS, P 
anks—.No. 1} - - - - - - $520 to 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - - - ue to af 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)- - - ~- 510to 520 
Hanks—No.2h- + - + - = 495 to 505 
Hanks—No.3 - + - - + «| 470to 480 
Hanks—No.3}- - - - « « 430 to 450 
Filatuees—Extra. - - - + = 650t0 665 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - - 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - - 630t0 640 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. += + 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - - 600 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14:13 deniers-  - - 600to0 610 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - + = §70to 5S0 
+No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - + 610to 620 
Re-reeis—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers-  - + 600to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14:18 deniers - - + 580 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - + 560 to 570 
Kakedas—Extra. - - + - = 625 to 635 
Le am ay . 2© © © © «© 600 to 610 
kedas—No. 2. = Ss ° ° - §50 to 570 
Kakedas—No. 3 - 2 2+ + © §20 to 530 
Hamatsuki—Nu. 1,2-  - - - + 470to 480 
Hamatsulsi—No.3,4- - += + + 450to 460 
TEA 


The demand has continued on a fair scale, Set- 
tlements amounting to about 1,660 piculs, the bulk 
consisting of gradés below Fine. yeas from $12 
to $19 have attracted the most attention and a few 
sales of Finest upwards are reported at $27 to $4o. 
Arrivals continue steady. Prices remain nominally 
unchanged. Settlements to date at Yokohama 
are 122,414 piculs, against 129,402 piculs at the 
the same period in 1842. Settlements here and at 
Kobe are 194,924 piculs, against 205,752 piculs at 
the corresponding date last year. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Common - - - - + «+= «+ 10 & under 
Good Common - - -+- - - «+ 12033 
Medium - + + + + + = s4to 16 
Good Medium - - - - + © 197to19 
Fine = 2© 2 2 +2 + + «© 28 to2 
Finest - 5 2 Ss 8 2 «© : 
Choice - - += + + «+ «}Nominal 
EXCHANGE. 


There has been a moderate amount of Private 
Paper settled at slightly higher rates than those 
ruling at the date of our last report. Quota:ions 
are steady as follows :— : 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - = + 3,7 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - -38 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/8 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3/8 
On Paris—Bank sight- - - - + 4.63 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 473 
On Hongkong—Bank sight- - - = 
On Honykong Private 10 days’ sight - - 2 0/0 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - = - ~~ Jaf 

- 73 


On Shanyvhai—Private 10 days’ sight - 
On New Vork—Bank Bills on demand - 8S 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- = - sot 
On San Francisco—Bank Billsondemand - 83 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - Soi 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, August 27th .......scccceseseeseereeseaees 117 
"Tuesday, August 28th ........ccccesecsseeeseerenens W115 
Wednesday, August 29th ........ccescseseeseeees 116 
Thursday, August 30th ........cssecseseseseseeues 116 
Friday, August 31St..:.ccscesescesccceonssasessesens 118 
Saturday, September Ist .......ceseeseees Seseibs 1183 


gle 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


| Se CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

| a business, should sec if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary’, 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 

BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 


May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


pes. suffcring from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. ; 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
salisfies them of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 


became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 
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K.P. & W. BALDWIN, wane STEAM BOILER. NOTICE. 





Tix Pratz axon Sueet Iron M « | 
Ww - See roe Maseeheryare Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in j HE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL” is now the 
orks :-—Wilden, near Stourport ; Swindon, ! Mountainous Countries. largest newspaper published in Japan, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | |The paper is issued every moming and im. 


KERS, ii 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch pire Ay a aR ea "7 a al | mediately delivered in the Settlement and Bluff, 


Street, E.C. economical and smoke consuming: | A new rate of charges for Advertisements has 





For the excellence of our Manufactures, we oe | been devised on @ very moderate scale, and the 
have received following AWARDS :— - The P atent Steam Boiler Company y | Paper has a good and increasing circulation, 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. Heneace Sreet, Biewincuam. The “‘Jaran Datry Mar” is the principal 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | May rst, 1883. Morning oe published in Yokohama in 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® | yy A | the English language, and is delivered at places 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. F O R S A L E. of Business during Office Hours on the day of 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class paca OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and z of the genie Pega ibe bce yin therefore see tha 

© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. “China Review,” bound in H alf Calf, and | ‘he eg Al ait ” offers unusual facilities 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., | in good condition. for public announcements. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. OFFICE, 72, Matn Srrezt, YOKOHAMA. 

May rst, 1883. Yokehama, May 2nd, 1883. Yokohama, 1st May, 1883. 











OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
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BIRTH. 
Ona the 2nd iast., at No. 39, Yokohama, the wife of Dr. 
T. H. Taseuar, M.D., of a Daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the sth instant, at H.B.M’s. Consulate, Yokohama, 
afterward at Christ Church, by the Rev. E. Champneys 
Irwine, M.A., CATHERINE, second daughter of Geo. Booth, 
of Yokohama, to ARTHUR HEARNE, of Yokohama. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tur infant Princess Shige expired on Friday 
afternoon at the age of twoyears. The Princess 
had been ailing for some time, and her disease 
finaly took the character of water on the 
brain. It would seem that death was expected 
on Thursday night, for from 9 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
Carriages were unceasingly arriving and depart- 
tng at the Shita-ya Palace, in accordance with 
the Japanese custom which requires that all those 


related to the dying person should be present at| 


the last moment. ‘he nation will deeply commi- 
strate with His Majesty the Emperor, who within 


Go 


death of a third child. The little Princess Masu 
is also said to be suffering from the same malady 
as that which has just carried off her half sister. 
This mortality among the Imperial children is 
not, perhaps, tobe regarded with much surprise. 
According to common report, all the details of 
their infant life are governed by a ceremony too 
exacting to be consistent with the healthy ease 
that nature prescribes. The idea that the chil- 
dren of an Emperor must be nurtured differently 
from those of any other human being will doubt- 
less soon go to swell the number of discarded 
Japanese prejudices, and when that happy result 
is attained, the nation will less often have to 
mourn events so sad as that of last Friday. 





It is reported from Shanghai that there has been 
concluded between Japan and Korea a tariff 
convention on a basis of 5 per cent. ad ealorem, 
and that the document has been forwarded to 
Japan for ratification. The public will do well 
to receive this statement with extreme caution. 
We-are not otirselves in a position to say anything 
definite on the subject, but many considerations 
render it unlikely that the news is accurate. The 
Shanghai journals have commented on it at 
some length, the gist of their views being that it 
will have the effect of ousting China from the 
monopoly she had hoped to secure of Korea's 
foreign trade, and that it will at once enable the 
Western Powers to obtain favourable terms from 
the Government at Séul. The latter prediction 
seems reasonable, but the former looks some- 
what hasty. The tariff arrangements that exist 
between China and Korea are not distinctly 
known. They are only inferred from the fact 
that goods entering the peninsula over-land are 
subject to a duty of 5 per cent. It is known, 
however, that the regulations bearing upon this 
point partake less of the nature of a convention 
between two Sovereign Powers than of a man- 
datory decree issued by a suzerain to his de- 
pendent. Such being the case, it is within 
China’s competence to alter the terms of the 
regulations at will, nor can her supposed designs 
of monopoly be effectually defeated by anything 
short of absolute free trade for all. That she 
entertains any designs of the sort, however, we 
do not quite believe. The probability is that, 
but for the conditions under which Japan's trade 
with Korea were conducted, China would long! 


ago have arranged with her tributary a tariff ae 


consistent with what she desires to obtain for 


charmer away.” The probable upshot of these 
international jealousies will be to place Korea's 
foreign commerce on a basis favorable to all 
her treaty friends. Mcanwhile, among the many 
curious things that have been written on the 
subject, we may note as most curious the asser- 
tion of a Shanghai journal that Japan has forced 
a five per cent tariff on Korea—in other words 
that Japan, possessing and exercising the right 
of importing goods free of duty into Korea, has 
forced the latter to levy a fine of five per cent. 
upon those goods in future. This would be a new 
chapter in the history of international diplomacy. 


Ox the 5th instant there was tried in the United 
States Consular Court a case which upsets most 
of the generally accepted theories as to the 
scope of foreign jurisdiction in Japan. Mr. 
Daniel McCarthy, a seaman of the U.S.S. Afono- 
cacy, was brought up on a charge of sleeping in 
the street and being drunk and incapable. The 
accused did not deny the drunkenness or incapa- 
city, but pleaded that when he was first arrested 
on the Bluff, he was not interfering with any 
one. As incapable men seldom do interfere 
seriously with their neighbours, this part of his 
story sounded reasonable enough. He went on, 
however, to explain that on his way from the 
Bluff Station under escort, about ten policemen 
set upon him and beat him with their clubs. 
Why this savage: assault in force was organized 
he could not attempt to explain, but he was very 
positive that the constables had hammered him 
and jumped upon his back. Finally, when he 
asked to see the American Consul, the officials 
at the station consulted together, and then, 
“fired him out of the gate.” The effect of his 
projection was to drive him again to the gin 
shop, where he had, “he thought” two drinks, 
after which he appears to have mounted a jin- 
rikisha and driven off. The next episode in 
his career was his meeting with the Deputy Mar- 
shal of the U.S. Consular Court, whose testimony 
was that “the man was bleeding from his ears, 
and that his face was clotted with blood.” Whe- 
ther McCarthy received these injuries after or 
before he left the station, could not be distinctly 
ascertained. It seems strange that he should 
have taken two drinks with his head in such a 
condition, but sailors’ tastes are a little anac- 
countable, The strangest part of the business, 
however, was the trial. The man was not pu- 
nished. The Consul-General thought that an 


herself hereafter. Afu/atis mulandis the same| admonition would meet the ends of justice, and 
may be said of Japan; and, as for Korea, she} McCarthy was accordingly discharged. Here, 
the space of a few years is called onto mourn the could be “happy with either were tother dear one might naturally suppose the business would 


gle 
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have ended, so far as the jurisdiction of the { doubt can continue to obscure public vision, and 


U.S. Court was concerned. But no. The Con- 
sul-General announced his intention of investi- 
Gating the affair further as to the beating the 
prisoner had reccived, and with that object he 
requested that the two policemen who had es- 
corted the man from the Bluff Station to the 
Settlement should be sent up for examination. 
This step would have been intelligible enough 
had the evidence of the police been required in 
connection with the complaint against McCarthy. 
But McCarthy had been finally disposed of, and 
if any charge was to be preferred against the 
police, the Japanese authorities alone were com- 
petent to investigate it. In what capacity the 
United States’ Consul undertook to examine 
these Japanese policemen we are at a loss 
to comprehend. He did examine them, how- 
ever—for, incredible as it may seem, the In- 
spector of Police allowed them to attend at the 
Consular Court for that purpose. Their evi- 
dence did not elucidate matters much. There 
had been .no trouble with McCarthy, they said, 
on the way down from the Bluff, and when they 
left him at the station in the Settlement he was 
not bleeding or injured in any way. If, then, 
he was beaten by the police at all, it must have 
been while he was in the station, whereas his 
own statement was that the assault was committed 
on the way from the Bluff. At the station his 
suffering amounted to being “‘ fired out of the 
gate.” Obviously there is a strange discrepancy 
somewhere. The only thing certain is that the 
United States Consulate has now assumed the 
réle of investigating charges against Japanese 
in his own Court. It is a bold step, and the 
Consul-General is to be congratulated on its 
success. We trust, at all events, that he will be 
able to elucidate the question of the beating, 
for if the police have been guilty of any such bru- 
tality they deserve to be severely dealt with. Itis 
impossible to conceive any conjuncture which 
would justify constables in subjecting a drunken 
man to such maltreatment as McCarthy seems 
to have suffered. It may be taken for granted 
that the instinct of foreign sailors is to resist 
arrest by Japanese police to the utmost of their 
ability. The police, on the other hand, arc, for 
the most part, physically weaker than the sailors, 
and where the numbers on both sides are 
pretty nearly equal, recourse to clubs, however 
deplorable, is not unnatural. But in the case 
under consideration we have a man who, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the police themselves, 
was “drunk and incapable.” If he was struck 
over the head with clubs while in that condition, 
the act is absolutely inexcusable. Having 
regard to the grave discrepancies displayed by 
the testimony, it would obviously be most 
unjust to admit the truth of the charge against 
the police, but in the interests of the public 
it is vitally important that the affair should be 
thoroughly investigated. The technical blunder 
that has been made at the outset, though unfor- 
tunate,isamere bagatelle. In their own interests, 
as well as those of justice, the Japanese Authori- 
ties ought to determine the exact truth of the 
occurrence in such a way that no shadow of 


we sincerely trust that Consul-General Van Buren | 
will spare no pains to bring about that resutt. 


—_ 





Ay important official correspondence is said to 
be passing. The Prefect of Kanagawa, on 
behalf of some of his nationals, is reported to 
have addressed the Board of Consuls asking 
that Japanese be allowed to rent land and 
tenements within the foreign settlement of 
Yokohama. The President of the Board of 
Consuls here has communicated with the 
Doyen of the Foreign Representatives (I1.E. 
Mr. Bingham) in Tokiyo, reporting favour- 
ably on the proposition, or rather expressing 
willingness to consider individual applications 
for the privilege, but suggesting a certain re- 
ciprocity, to wit, that requests preferred by 
respectable foreigners to occupy houses and Jand 
in the Japanese portion of Yokohama, on the 
usual conditions, shall be impartially entertained 
by the Kencho authorities. We regard these 
proposals as a step which is highly to be 
commended. Everything tending to break 
down the barriers that separate foreigners 
and Japanese deserves hearty support. More 
than a year ago, when discussing the question 
of municipal reform, we advocated the aboli- 
tion of the Foreign Settlement altogether, and 
pointed out the expediency of allowing foreigners 
and Japanese to live anywhere they pleased 
within the limits of Yokohama. There can be 
no doubt that our isolated position becomes 
every year more invidious in Japanese eycs, 
even as it is daily growing more irksome to our- 
selves. From a financial point of view, too, the 
proposed measure offers decided advantages. 
It would have the effect of langely increasing the 
value of the land in the Foreign Settlement, a 
consideration not to be despised in these bad 
times. Probably the reciprocal privilege would 
not at first be largely availed of by foreigners, 
bat if Japanese are induced to live antong us, 
we may fairly hope that many of the prejudices 
which now arise from mutual ignorance and 
seclusion will be gradually broken down. 


Tur ravages of the rice insect, of which we 
heard so much in the beginning of the season, 
appear to have been chicfly felt in Takatsu and 
Hokkaido. The Agricultural Bureau has in- 
stituted precautions against the spread of the 
pest. Another species of insect is reported as 
having destroyed thirty-eight thousand trees in 
Hakodate. The mere statement that such and 
such a number of trees have suffered does not 
convey much information in this country, 
as everything from a sapling to a patriarch of 
the forest is counted a tree. Nevertheless, what 
with insects and conflagrations, the forests in the 
north of Japan have had a rough time this vear. 


From the provinces reports are gradually ar- 
riving of the injuries caused by the typhoon of 
last month. The vernacular press still exhibits 
a great lack of enterprise in its method of col- 
lecting news from the interior. This is very 
palpably shown in the present instance, as the 
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impression conveyed to a casual reader of the 
Tokiyo journals is that these islands have been 
visited by quite a series of violent storms, where. 
as the fact is that the typhoon which swept over 
Japan from the 17th to the zoth ultimo has 
been cropping up time after time in the reports 
sent in from various localities. The loss caused 
does not appear to have been scrious. Kago- 
shima suffered most, several houses and planta- 
tions having been severely damaged in that 
province. The full force of the gale appears to 
have been felt at Pusan, in Korea, on the 7th 
instant. Twenty-eight junks were wrecked and 
buildings of all descriptions considerably injured, 
In Fukushima the typhoon seems to have 
assumed the form of an exceptionally violent 
hail-storm, some of the hail-stones being reported 
as an inch in diameter. 
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NOTES. 
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Ar half-past two on Saturday afternoon last the 
minute bell of Christ Church told the Settlement 
that the funeral of Lieutenant Noyes, whose sad 
death we have already had to record, was taking 
place. At 3 p.m. the military escort was received 
at the gate by the Rev. F.. Champneys Irwine, 
M.A., who read the opening sentences of the 
Burial Service, commencing with the words, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” As the body 
was borne into the Church, Mr. Jno. T. Griffin 
extemporized solemn music suitable for the occa- 
sion, and a sacred song called ‘‘ The Passing 
Bell,” by Berthold Tours, was beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Center, at tic request of Lieut. Noyes’ 
brother officers. The Rey. Mr. Crawford 
then delivered an address, and the coffin 
was carried from the Church to the solemn 
strains of the “Dead March in Saul.” After 
the chanting of the ‘“‘ Domine Refugium,” one 
of the most ancient of all sacred dirges, the 
noble monologue of Paul upon the defeat of 
death was read. At this point the well-known 
hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee ~ was sung by 
the assembled congregation, many of whom had 
known and loved the deceased. ‘he prayers of 
hope and comfort with which the service con- 
cludes were then said, vibrating through 
hearts deeply touched by a sudden and terrible 
loss. On reaching the American Naval Hospital 
the military salute was fired over the body of the 
departed, which will be sent home embalmed 
to his sorrowing relatives. 





In the Japan Afail (Daily and Weekly) of the 
23rd of June last appeared an interesting article, 
kindly communicated, on the official reception 
in Korea of the American Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Pleninotentiary General L. H. 
Foote in the beginning of May. A New York 
journal received here by last mail contains an 
account of the same event and its surroundings, 
identical in purport but slightly more ample in 
detail. Among other trifles, accessories to the 
important part of the narrative, we carn that the 
reception-hall is rectangular in shape, open at 
the front, and with screens at the other three 
sides. The floor was covered with fine Korean 
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straw mats and Brussels carpet. Everything was| moderation of the expeditionary force. 


The | of persons and trade. which must be free in the interior 


simple, there being no attempt at decoration. | populations, protected by the lines of the inva:ling | of *!!_your provinces. We will, therefore, leave in - 


The Queen was not present at the reception ; 


ae exercise of their functions all those mandarins who will 
army, were religiously exempted from the pillage | accept the new state of affairs, and furnish sufficient guar. 


but the correspondent says :—“*I have no doubt; and exaction to which those in the neighborhood | tee of theirloyalty. We will protect them and givethem 


she and other Court ladies were behind the 
screens, interested and curious spectators of the 


unwonted scene, as their presence was indicated | than against, the invaders. 


by the rustling of garments and by unmistake- 
able eyes appearing at small peep-holes through 
the screens.” He adds that the ladies of Corea 
do not appear.in public. When they venture 
out they are borne in closed sedan chairs, and 
rarely meet gentlemen who are not relatives. 


The letter Concludes with a description of 
Sdul, which, being from the pen of an eye- 
witness with exceptional and most recent facili- 
ties of forming an impartial comparative estimate 
of the condition of the capital, we append as 
follows :— 


SSui is surrounded by a high wall, which has four 
gates facing the cardinal points of the compass. The 
‘wall to be in a state of decay in many places 
and sadly in need of repairs. Wide streets crossing at 
right angles lead to the gates, and from the former 
teads a bewildering network of dirty streets or alleys, 
scarcely more than wide enough to permit the passage 
of sedan chairs. The houses are, as a rule, small 
structures of mud and stone, with roughly thatched 
straw roofs, dirt floors, and two or three small doors 
and windows. Some of the houses of the better class 
of le are substantially built, and have smovth 
haneoed and stone floors, tiled roofs, and doors, 
wiadows, and partitions of strong white paper pasted 
over a light, but substantial and neat framework of 
wood, something wpe the Japanese style, but stronger. 
The absence of fine temples and of conspicuous 
buildings of any kind is noticeable. The shops are 
small insignificant, and the wares displayed for 


sale are generally cheap and of inferior quality. None; 


of the finer and more valuable articles for the manu- 
facture of which Japan and China are celebrated, such 


occasion to rejoice at our presence. But as for others, 
of the Black Flags were exposed. ence the| who cherish in their hearts bad designs against us, we 


country peo i will hunt them down without pity ; and if they venture 
Ons pie found it better to be for, rather to trouble us we will search for them even in the citadel 


It is added that aj of Hue, which will fall into the hands of oe sien 
fecling in favor } : ad | and soldiers as ersily as other fortresses have done. 
h . eae eet nad #0 a ree The fate reserved for them is enough to make one 
that a number of mandarins, even of high rank, | shudder. Fear not for the respect due to your customs 
had informed the Commissioner of the Republic | 2"4 your creeds! Justice will be the same for all. 


Sees z ‘ 7: fid i 1 F ill no more abandon 
that they were willing to retain their posts in the vous eed van shall sock gos Tenquia recaver its ancient 
service of France. 


prosperity. Respect this! 

e reese 
e e 

The writer inclines to disbelieve this notion. | -4 STORY reaches us of a most impudent scheme 
He admits that the mandarins who swore fidelity —unfortanately not altogether unsuccessful—to 
to the deceased monarch, and who have not vet} tain money under false pretences, which was 
done the same by his successor, may with|Caried out in Yokohama the other day, A 
Oriental casuistry,which is in no respect inferior | foreigner possessed of tolerably respectable 
in quality to that of the Jesuits, consider them-|#PPearance and address went the round of 
selves relieved from all previous engagements.|‘h¢ principal club-houses and hotels in the 
So many high native officials have committed|5¢ttement and presented at each a copy 
suicide sooner than survive a French achieve-| Of @ telegram which he asserted he had 
ment, that it appears difficult to admit an accen- just received from a scientific friend who re- 
tuated change of sentiment on the part of the sided in a town midway between Kobe and 
high functionaries in favor of those whom they|his port. The so-called telegram stated that 
have hitherto regarded as their bitterest foes.|# furious typhoon was raging at the place named, 
Meanwhile, it is much to be desired that such aj Causing immense destruction to property and 
reaction should take place; and the Commis-|4!80 considerable loss of life, and proceeded to 
sioner of the Republic would do well to make | $4) that the centre of the storm would pass over 
his best efforts to that end, and establish as} Yokohama within a few hours; the concoction 
promptly as possible the reign of permanent} Winding up with a remark to the effect that the 
order under popular institutions. people of Yokohama had’ better prepare for the 
‘ visitation. The person who distribated the 
neared telegram protested that his object in doing so 


i We ges 7 translation ee Pincers was purely philanthropic, but his story invariably 
(French Commissioner's) proclamation to the concluded with a hint that the club or hotel, as 


as silk, porcelain, &c., were exhibited for sale, nor); }Onquinese previous to the bombardment of 


was there any display indicative of the refinement 
in taste and art reached by Corea's nearest neigh. 
bors. The population of Séul is estimated at figures 
ranging from 250,000 to 503,000. Of this number 
some §,009, more or less, are said to be officials, 
who live in comparative ease and comfort ; the 
remainder are poor, and struggle along as best they 
may, living upon scanty means in their wretched 
hovels. Small ponies and fine-looking cattle appear 
to be abundant, and are used as beasts of burden, 
except such of the former as are used by the gentry for 


riding re Since the rebellion last summer, 
both China and Japan have maintained a force of 
soldiers at Soul. The former country has at present 
some 1,200 troops there, and the latter about 500, as a 
safeguard against a sudden and unexpected outbreak 
of turbulent spirits who are opposed to foreigners. At 
eee everything is quiet and no trouble is appre- 
ended, but none was expected last summer. The 
msing was sudden, and directed alike agunst the 
Japanese and wealtby Coreans. No regular steam 
communication has yet been established with this part 
of Corea, but a monthly line of steamers will be put 
cree Short time. Steamers arrive from Japan and 

Ba Occasionally, chartered for speci sl purposes, and 
retura with such cargoes as may be ready for shipment. 





Tut Choya Shimbun publishes an interesting 
and very realistic article deprecating early mar- 
mages among Japanese. It is rather, or more 
than rather, Malthusian, butits moral is obvious 


and to the point. “ Early marriages are the 
Curse of States.” 





FATALtsx, says Mr. Vienot of the Su/yvon Indé- 
feadant, appears to have taken full possession 
of the Touquinese immediately after Command- 
ant Badens’ first successful operation. An 
additional cause of the French complete victory, 
we are happy to read, is to be found in the 


Hué. It differs little from such documents 
usually addressed by an invading European 
power to an Asiatic or other barely civilized 
State which the invader proposes to conquer ; 
but it is remarkable ‘in that it offers to retain 
in their posts Annamite magistrates and 
officials, who will submit to French authority. 
It is headed ‘“ Tonquin,” apparently without 
date, and addressed in Chinese Characters ‘to 
the People, Merchants, Literates, and Man- 
darins of Tonquin.” This arrangement is 
eminently Republican. The document runs as 
follows :— 


France is a great and powerful realm, whose name is 
fesecd and respeael sheoaphant the whole world. 


the case was, might think the information 
worth the amount which had been paid 
for the transmission of the telegram. This 
hint, we are sorry to know, was in some in- 
stances only too liberally responded to, and 
the clever rascal who conceived the idea has the 
satisfaction not only of having caused a good 
deal of alarm in the minds of some impression- 
able individuals, but of having been amply 
recompensed for his trouble. We hear, how- 
ever, that there is some prospect of his receiving 
his dues in a very decided manner at the hands 
of the law, and we certainly wish him joy of the 
deserts he has so richly merited. 





Possessed of forces that cinnot be resisted, she is able] RevertixcG to the oft-discussed and much dis- 


without compromising her glory, without doing shame 
to her greatness, to show herself patient and generous. 


puted subject of the p»pulation of China, a 


For these reasons she his employed tow ud Annam all! correspondent of the W.-C. Daily News takes 


possidle methods of conciliation, and his put up with 
much ill-treatment. Be cea rne has a limit; andthe 
day of forbearance has P : ‘ 
to show here as elsewhere that treaties with her are 
serious matters, ani that, while she herself ta, 0 
them, she intends that they shall be respected. Your 
territory his been ravaged for a long tims by binds of 
briginds and ruffiins that are a disgrace to all nations, 


France has determined | the 


that paper to task for estimating the number of 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom at 
200,009,090 to 250,000,000 only, and speaking 
of the “‘immense exaggeration,” with which an 
rarticie inthe View Zork Sua opens. The writer 


and that no people could recognize as belonging to it. | in the American paper calculates that the popu- 


We are going to drive them out and deliver you from 
them, making them pay dearly the price of their crimes. 


lations throughout China reachesa cypher of from 


We are going to restore in your midst thit perce which | three hundred million to four hundred q@pillion. 


gives birth to riches, and to take metsures in order | « 


that it shall no more be troubled. Our desire is that 


A.E.M.,” the critic of the Shanghai newspaper, 


each one of you shall peacefully enjoy the fruits of his} remarks that we are “hardly in a position to 


It is in no way our intention to conquer your 
country. France proposes only that the mandarins 
who rule you shall be just and upright men. We also 
intend that the taxes which you pay shall be employed 
to ameliorate the condition of yvur country, to aug- 


labor. 


dogmatise as to the population” of the vast 
empire. He adds that a recent German estimate 
gives 456,099,099; another authority ventures 


ment the general well-being, to ensure the security ON 240,000,000. Famine and pestilence, and 
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the great Rebellion 20 years ago undoubtedly 
reduced the population to a very large extent; 
but as the V.-C. Daily News itself admits “the 
wasted provinces are becoming populous again.” 
The “ area of China Proper is more than twelve 
times the area of Great Britain, and twelve 
times the population of Great Britain would give 
423,000,000 or thereabout. The average popu- 
lation per square mile in China Proper is given 
as 236 in the ‘‘Statesman’s Year Book, 1881,” 
and this would give a total of 362,248,908. If 
therefore we take into account, as of course we 
are bound to do, the: population of China's 
dependencies as well, the estimate of the New 
Fork Sun may after all prove to be not a very 
immense exaggeration.” 
e @ 

The Editor of our North China contemporary 
holds to his opinion, in support of which he 
argues temperately as follows:—An estimate of 
the probable population of China proper is likely 
to be more correct if formed on the observation 
of recent travellers rather than on what the cor- 
respondent evidently considers authorities. Mr. 
Colquhoun, writing of Kwantung and Kwangsi, 
mentions the sparseness of the population and 
the slight evidences of recovery from the de- 
population caused by the Taiping Rebellion 
which is apparent in the provinces; and the 
N.C. Daily News’ own correspondent's letters 
on his journey through Shansi and Shensi are to 
the same effect as regards the districts through 
which he has passed. In fact there is nota 
writer speaking from his own knowledge, recently 
acquired, who does not make the same remark. 
These things, with other evidence, have led 
many to the conviction that the population of 
China now is. very much less than any official 
or authoritative statements have ever made it 
appear. The real fact about it cannot be as- 
certained. One must weigh such evidence as 
may be offered from trustworthy sources, and so 
try to arrive it something near the truth. The 
Editor points out to ‘“‘A.E.M.” that among the 
dependences of China, which, he says, ‘‘ we are 
bound to take into account,” is Corea, the in- 


say the least, ungallant, through no doubt he 
imagined it called for by the exigencies of the 
service. Certainly it has been subject of regret 
in society in those ports where American men- 
of-war make any lengthened stay. Briefly, it 
intimates a disapproval on the part of the go- 
vernment at Washington of the custom of Ameri- 
can Naval officers having the company of their 
better halves on foreign service. But there is, if 
we may believe a San Francisco journal, at least 
one lady concerned who does not intend to be 
separated from her husband by the famous 
mandate. She writes :—‘‘ No one but God or 
my husband has a right to separate me from 
my husband when there is a chance of our 
being together. I have followed him 18,000 
miles in the last year, and I shall follow him 
18,000 more if he is willing, in spite of Secretary 
Chandler or any one else.” This is true female 
heroism, all the more heroic if it should lead to 
her consort’s loss, or resignation, of his com- 
mission. 





Taz Mainichi Shimbun professes. to have 
received intelligence from Korea to the effect 
that the King of that country has “banished 
Min Yong-ik, leader of the pro-Japanese party, 
to the province of Koshiu, and has degraded 
Min Thai-ho, leader of the pro-Chinese party, to 
an office subordinate” to that which he had so 
far held. The reason assigned by our Japanese 
contemporary for these removals, is ‘to settle 
the differences between China and Japan.” The 
expression is vague ; but the idea ascribed to his 
Korean Majesty is a most felicitous one. Sup- 
posing, nevertheless, that any soreness does 


exist, as unhappily there is little reason to doubt: 


(though it hardly arises from friction in the 
Korean matter), it is not likely to be assuaged by 
impartial ill-treatment of the kind alleged to have 
been prescribed by the Peninsular potentate. 


Tar Nicki Nichi Shimbun remarks that the 
number of foundlings in Tokiyo is on the in- 
crease. At present the poor of the capital and 
this district alike suffer grievously from lack of 


habitants of which have never been reckoned as|¢™ployment, owing to depression of business. 
Chinese. The same can be said of Thibet,| The inevitable results are making themselves 


another dependency. The statements of the 
population of China which are given in the 
“‘Statesman’s Year Book,” are such as are 
obtained from Chinese official sources ; a portion 
of them were published a few years ago in the 
Customs Returns and correspond generally with 
the figures in the Year Book. How little depen- 
dence is to be placed on “ authorities,” may be 
seen in the fact that there is a difference of 14 
millions between the population of Szechuen as 
given in the ‘“ Year Book” and in the “ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica.” Regarding the figures 
quoted_in the ‘Year Book,” in the edition of 
1882, the Editor says that they appear to be ex- 
cessive, and that the great probability is that the 
present population of China docs not excced 
300 millions. 


Some time since Secretary Chandler of the 


felt. It is to be hoped that an abundant harvest 
and cheap food may relieve the population from 
immediate want, and avert the imminence of a 
distressful winter. 


STaxLEy seems determined to become King of 
Congo. “If successful he will furnish history 
with a new precedent—that of an ex-reporter on 
athrone. It is said that all men are capable of 
distinguishing themselves if fortune only con- 
sents to put them in a fitting place at an oppor- 
tune moment with adequate resources. Stanley's 
resources are furnished by an association of 
geographists. These grave scientists may have 
had other intentions in supplying the enterprising 
journalist with funds, but they can scarcely 
complain if he adds another kingdom to the 
map of the world whether by violence or research. 
He is said to be a very violent individual, dis- 


U.S. Navy Board issued an order which was, to" posed to treat the negrocs of the Upper Congo 


Google 


like savage beasts, and persuaded that his “ Zan. 
zibaricns ” with repeating rifles are the most 
trustworthy agents he can employ. These are 
preciscly the qualities that suit his position. [is 
business is to make treaties, and he does it. He 
has already signed two with the dusky monarchs 
of the Congo banks. The part played by the 
monarchs is simple. Having forgotten how to 
write they scratch the margin of the parchment 
with their nails. Then the thing is done. The 
sovereignty of the “ Comité défudes du Haut. 
Congo"—in other words, of Stanley—is recog. 
nized. The treaties are in French. They are 
countersigned by Stanley's lieutenant, Walk, and 
one of them, concluded with King Jonga of 
Selo, confers on the ex-reporter rights of trade 
and travel together with the right of exacting 
forced labour from the natives, in retum for 
which concessions the ex-reporter promises to 
confer, in perpetuity, on the King of Selo and 
his descendants—two pieces of cloth. It will 
probably be necessary at some future date to 
pound these dusky signatories or their subjects 
into a fitting appreciation of treaty obligations. 
Their first impressions of civilized honour when 
they begin to comprehend the nature of the 
obligations they have assumed are not unlikely 
to be a trifle crude. 


One of the most original statistical freaks of 
ancient or modern times was that of taking a 
census of al] the barn-door fowl in France. The 
result is that there are at present in the Republic 
45 millions of these bipeds, representing a total 
value of 25 million dollars. Hens are in the 
majority, of course. They number 34 millions, 
and hatch 100 millions of chickens every year, 
of which ten millions die as chicks, ten millions 
are preserved for breeding purposes, and 30 
millions are eaten, their consumers paying from 
26 to 27 million dollars for the luxury. Further, it 
is ascertained that the 34 million hens lay go eggs 
each per annum, and that these three thousand 
and sixty million eggs are worth forty million 
dollars. Thus the good people of France 
consume from sixty to seventy million dollars 
worth of eggs and chickens every year. 





Tur telegraphic news in this issue, giving the 
total returns of mortality through cholera in 
Egypt is not surprising, as it was generally 
suspected that the daily death-rate given at 
various places was not complete so faras the 
numbers went. It is to be hoped that the worst 
period of the epidemic is over, and that the 
sanitary measures now understood to be in per- 
fect working order will have the effect of re- 
ducing the great mortality as given in our 
telegrams. September, in Egypt, however, is 
hot and sickly month. 





Messrs. Morr & Co. on Wednesday evening, at 
half-past five o'clock, made trial, of a hand-fire 
engine for the sale of which they are agents. The 
machine is the patent of E. G. Baldrup of Chem- 
nitz, and by its lightness and narrowness is admi- 
rably adapted for use in small streets such as many 
of those in this country. It requires only three 
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men to mount and dismount the apparatus, and , 
can be made ready in 21 seconds. It appears; 
a handy and compact as well as powerful ; 


engine. Under the charge of Mr. Feyerabend, 
and in the presence of the superintendent and 
members of the Fire Brigades, it was run out 
yesterday to the well opposite Messrs. Morf & 
Co.’s premises at No. 176, and swiftly brought 
into action. The handles were manned and a 
fine jet of water was thrown to a distance of fifty 
feet. Ina few minutes the machine was thrown 
out of gear and returned to the yard. 


Tue telegraph announces another European 
disturbance. It must be serious, as martial-law 
has been proclaimed in the district where it has 
occurred, Croatia to wit. The origin of the 
evil is evidently the traditional hatred of 
the Croat and the Magyar. Croatia is a 
province of Southern Austria between the River 
Drave and the Adriatic. With the sister 
province of Sclavonia it contains about 1,200,000 
inhabitants. The Vienna authoritics will, of 
course, succeed in suppressing the rising ; but it 
may cost them considerably in blood and money 
as the Croats are a valliant and a sturdy 
race. The trouble is only a national one, and 
is not likely to disturb the peace of the con- 
tinent, although diplomatists always shiver when 


.they hear of outbreaks in the region of the petty 


principalities. 


Min Tual-Ho, a prominent officer of the Korean 
Government, is said to have lately forwarded a 
lengthy memorial to his Monarch, urging the 
necessity of expelling Japanese from the penin- 
sula. The purport of the petition is that the 
financial crisis, from which the Government of 
Korea grievously suffers at present, neces- 
sitates the suspension of all intercourse with 
foreign countries ; and that the Japanese, having 
been the first to introduce aliens to the 
peninsula, should be expelled as a preliminary 
measure. Yet, as the memorialist considers 
this impossible to be effected by force, owing 
to the inferiority of Korea in the matter of 
warlike readiness, he suggests the engage- 
ment of a number of magicians, who, he be- 
lieves, Would be able to defeat all the armies 
and navies of Japan and all other foreign coun- 
tries. The memorial concludes by stating that, 
if the plan recommended be not adopted, Korea 
will perish from pecuniary embarassment. 


Everysopy has read of the traveller who found 
himself in a country where men used to take 
themselves to pieces whenever it suited their 
Convenience, handing their tecth to their valets 
to be cleaned or their stomachs to a waiter to 
be filled with viands. Bizarre as the idea seems, 
It finds a not very distant echo in the doings of 
Modern doctors, who think no more of washing 
Out a man’s gastric regiuns than of cauterizing 
his tonsils. The process is very simple. <A 
Communication is opencd with the digestive 
Organs evd the mouth, and water is poured in 
and out of the stomach until the liquid emerges 
Perfectly clear. Pantagruel's device for getting 


Go 


“Messer Gaster” put in trim was to swallow a 
pill with a few charmen in it. The parody does 
not appear as extravagant now as it scemed 
twenty yearsago. As for the benefits of stomach- 
washing, we find them variously stated ; some 
physicians holding that the process can produce 
only temporary results, while others accredit it 
with power to effect radical cures in cases of 
chronic gastrites. Who knows but that the day 
may not be far distant when beside every man’s 
sponge, soap, tooth-brush, and odonto, there will 
be found an zsophagic pump destined to 
perform a regular function at the matutinal 
toilette? Public attention has been specially 
directed to this subject by the bulletins of the 
Comte de Chambord’s physicians, who not only 
washed out the royal exile’s gastric regions, but 
also devised an instrument by means of which 
they could examine the interior of his stomach 
at will. The instrument consisted, it is said, of 
a rigid tube having three channels, one of which 
contained two wires. The projecting ends of 
these wires formed a loop enclosed in crystal at 
the lower end of the tube, while the two other 
channels served for passing backwards and for- 
wards a stream of water to keep the instrument 
cool. This gastroscope being introduced into 
the patient’s stomach, an electric current was 
transmitted through the wires, and the loop be- 
coming incandescent, enabled the physicians to 
examine the stomach thoroughly. Possibly the 
science of medicine may become a science after 
all. 


Cnorera is raging around Swatow, whither it 
has spread from a large fishing village in the 
neighbourhood. It is spreading inland. In 
Swatow the victims range from ten to twenty 
per dicm. The mortality has been compara- 
lively severe among sailors. The Chinese ashore 
are much alarmed in various towns, the killing 
of animals for food has been forbidden, and 
shops have been closed for short periods as a 
sort of penance. In some villages a quarantine 
has been established and approach forbidden 
from infected places. In onc large town, where 
there has been a mortality of between one and 
two hundred, the disease is said to have been 
brought from Swatow by one who had nursed a 
cholera patient and returned home bringing a 
quantity of infected garments. An Ampo man 
has found out the real cause of the pestilence 
and propounds a certain method of shortening 
its duration. He says the year in itself isa 
most unlucky one. The way to get rid of it is 
to shorten it.. He suggests that this miserable 
year, therefcre, be terminated with the eighth 
Chinese moon, and that the New Year begin 
four months earlier than usual. Probably the 
fact that the cool weather sets in about the time 
he mentions may be for something in his vati- 
cinations. 





WE published on Wednesday a letter from Mr. F. 
Crosby, in reference to the note which appeared 
in our columns of the previous day exposing 
what we believed to be an attempt to obtain 
moncy by means of a scheme which had 


We were glad to receive Mr. Crosby's disclaimer 
of the motives imputed tohim. From enquiries 
we took the precaution to make, however, 
we are assured that there was no typhoon 
in Boshiu on Sunday, or on any other day, 
and that the news of the destruction of dwellings - 
mentioned in Mr. Crosby's telegram were re- 
ceived with astonishment in the chief town of 
that province. We would recommend Mr. 
Crosby and, if necessary, the Japanese gentle- 
man he refers to, as much in their own interest 
as in that of other people, to permit the public 
to form their own weather forecasts on the basis 
of the reports furnished by the Meteorological 
Office and published in these columns. 





Tue Bombay Gusefle contains a statement which 
is worth the attention of cholera experts. The 
fumes of burning sulphur are said to have the 
effect of killing cholera-germs. ‘‘It is on re- 
cord that by freely burning sulphur in the houses 
or streets of Indian villages, the spread of 
cholera has been promptly stopped, and, we 
believe, it is pretty well established that within a 
certain area around gas-works cases of cholera 
never occur, the sulphuric fumes being fatal to 
the germs of that disease. All that is necessary 
is to light a number of small fires throughout 
the area to be protected, and throw handfuls of 
sulphur from time to time on the hot embers.” 


Tue Daily News learns that the people at the 
Kiangnan Arsenal have lately been very busy in 
preparing and sending all kinds of munitions of 
war to Canton. Torpedoes form a large portion 
of these, and one of the Foochow squadron of 
despatch-boats was being loaded chiefly with 
them last week. Troops are also being de- 
spatched to Canton in considerable numbers. 
The Ieh-sin which left lately took some, and 
the Fu-yew will embark more at Woosung ; 
besides arms and ammunition. 

Tue Hochi Shimbun mentions that Mr. Kim- 
ok-kyun, who visited Japan last year in the suite 
of the Korean Envoy, has recently returned to 
Tokiyo. It is said that he is commissioned by 
his Government to ask for aid from Japan in a 
scheme of reclaiming the island of Matsushima, 
lying in the waters of the peninsula, Korea being 
without the funds and methods necessary for 
the werk.. The island is said to be well stocked 
with game and wild beasts; and to be moun- 
tainous and thickly wooded with splendid 
timber. The idea of colonising it is supposed 
to have been suggested to the Korean authorities 
by Europeans. 





Hee, the capital of Annam, whose capture seems 
to have cost the French so little effort, has 
hitherto been regarded as a place shrouded in 
mystery. Access to it has been almost impos- 
sible. Neither Gamier, Dupuis, Harmand, nor 
even Dutrcuil de Rhins who was in the service 
of the Tu-duc, was able to examine the place 
thoroughly. From twenty-five to thirty foreigners, 
French or Spanish, visited the city during the 


nothing but its originality to recommend it.’ past half century, but though some of them were 
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admitted into the citadel and received by the 


King, all were carefully prevented from conduct- ; 


ruinous condition, and some of the ditches 
nearly filled up. There are about 330 guns in 


ing any investigations on their own account. / position—not 1,500, as we have lately been told 


One European only has ventured to describe it 
as an cy¢-witness—the son of M. Chaigneau, a 


—but the majority of them are of an obsolatc 
pattern. It is obvious that the bombardment of 


French officer who served in the army of Gia-!such a place must entail firing upon the houses 


long at the beginning of the present century. 
According to this gentleman's account, Hué 
Consists of two distinct parts—the city proper 
and the faxdourgs. The former stands in 
the middle.of a square island, separated {rom 
the latter on three sides by a river and on 
the fourth by a canal. It is defended by a 
fortified enceinte, six kilometres in circum- 
ference, constructed by French engineers after 
the system of Vauban, and having six large 
gates which are kept open from six in the 
morning til nine in the evening. Within this 
enceinte reside all the Government officials. 
With the exception of 2 few maadarins no 
private persons live there, and no trade of any 
sort is carried on, beyond the sale of tea and 
provisions to the troops or to the servants cf the 
mandarins. Inside the outer enceinfe is the 
citadel, similarly but less solidly fortified, and 
having eight, instead of six, gates. Between the 
citadel and the outer exceiafe is the aristocratic 
quarter, with wide and perfectly straight streets 
bordered by palaces and handsome mansions. 
The six offices of the Ministry are in this quarter, 
as well as the Library, the Mandarins’ College, 
the Courts of Justice, the Observatory, and 
numerous arsenals and barracks. Ingress to 
the citadel is strictly forbidden to every one who 
is not a member of the Court or the Govern- 
ment. Women, on the other hand, of all classes, 
are admited, provided only that they are well 
dressed. All persons of the male sex who have 
the right of entry, are obliged to display- upon 
their bosoms a little plate of gold, silver, ivory, 
or ebony, showing on one side the grade, on the 
other, the title of the bearer. On entering the 
second enceinfe by the principal gate, one finds 
oneself in front of the palace of the Council of 
State, standing amid a host of other edifices all of 
an official character. Behind these buildings is a 
wall of brick, which traverses the citadel through- 
out, separating it completely into two parts. This 
wall, which encloses the royal palaces and harem, 
has three gates ; that in the certtre being in the 
form of a pagoda, gilt and adomed with beauti- 
ful carvings. It is required of every one who 
passes before this gate to bow his head in token 
of respect for the august personages that dwell 
beyond it. We have followed M. Chaigneau in 
speaking of palaces and mansions, but the fact 
is that the houses in Haé, however grand their 
designation, are little more than huts. They are 
scarcely high cnough to admit a sufficiency of 
daylight, and the walls by which they are nearly 
all surrounded have the effect of hiding every- 
thing but the roofs. The King’s palace is gay 
with many coloured tiles; he has two trea- 
suries—one for gold, the other for silver—and a 
museum of curiosities. According to M. Du- 
treuil de Rhins, the pepuiation of the town does 
not exceed 30,000; that of the faubourgs is 
about 60,000. The ramparts are in a scmi- 


of peaceable citizens, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to learn that the conflagrations which are 
reported to have been produced by the French 
cannonade were confined chiefly to the faubourgs. 
As a set off to this, perhaps inevitable, cruelty, 
it is pleasant to learn that the invading army 
has abstained from the excesses which generally 
disgrace such campaigns. 





Ir the Opportunists succeed in carrying the Bill 
which they have submitted to the Senate, French 
politicians wil] be furnished with a precedent 
that will add little to the dignity of party war- 
fare. The plain object of the Bill, by whatever 
obscurities it be surrounded, is to get rid of a 
number of magistrates who, rightly or wrongly, 
are suspected of lacking sympathy for the Re- 
public. In France magistrates are appointed by 
the executive—a system which ought not to have 
survived the birth of the Republic, but which 
seems to have been left unassailed simply 
because of the difficulties attending its reform. 
It has been judged easier and more expeditious 
to get rid of the obnoxious officials at one comp 
and to replace them by others more agreeable to 
the fancies of their nominators. But the Op- 
portunists in proposing this measure seem to 
forget the old proverb :—patere legem quant 
fecisti, They have been five years in power 
and their term of office cannot be inde- 
finitely prolonged. Some day or other their 
opponents will have an innings, and unicss 
human nature changes between this and then, 
reprisals are pretty sure to be the order of the 
day. Thus, the French Republic will ultimately 
be disfigured by the same “ spoils ” system which 
prevails in America, and the world will begin to 
think that this is a characteristic feature of 
republics in general. It is not a commendable 
feature. Of all the body politic the magistracy 
ought to be farthest removed from the influence 
of party discord. That other officials should be 
subject to the caprice of those in power is bad 
enough, but incomparably more fatal is the 
abuse of submitting to every political oscillation 
those to whose immediate care are entrusted the 
life, liberty, and fortunes of the people. 


Tue Oficiel recently published two tables which 
have created quite a serfsation in financial circles, 
and especially on the Bourse, in France. The 
first showed that on comparing the estimated and 
actual amounts of the national revenue during 
the first six months of the current year, the 
former exceeded the latter by 28} million francs ; 
that second, that while France imported, during 
the same pcriod, goods to the value of 1,172 
million francs, she exported only 326 millions 
worth. One would imagine that at this time of 
day the latter fact ought not to give Frenchmen 
much uneasincss, but the former is more dis- 
quieting. The sequel of 187¢ scems to have 
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inspired French financiers with such large ideas 
as to the elasticity of their country’s resources 
that anything like economy has come to be 
regarded as a vulgar superfluity. 





Ix the Fapan Daily Afail of the 16th August 
appeared an account from Zhe Times of the 
First Half-yearly Meeting of the British North 
Borneo Company, held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel on the 27th of June, 1883. We have now 
received the official report of the meeting, toge- 
ther with a report by Governor Treacher from 
1st July to 31st December, 1882, on the general 
condition and resources of: the territory. Evi- 
dently affairs are in an embryonic state, but the 
prospects of the colony are bright. We observe 
that the Board of Directors have recognized the 
principle of free-trade, having abolished an im- 
port duty at first imposed on ordinary articles. 
of import. The revenue is derived from land- 
sales, quit-rents, opium-farm, sundry royalties, 
Government shares in some enterprises, bouse- 
tax, sale of copper coinage, and an import duty 
on articles of luxury such as beer, wines, spirits, 
and tobacco. There are already three thousand 
Chinese colonists: the European population is 
only about fifty. While North Bomeo is not 
likely.to prove the El Dorado which it was first 
believed to be, it has considerable resources, 
rather vegetable and animal than mineral. The 
Governor regrets that the prospecting so ener- 
getically undertaken by the late Mr. F. Hatton 
and Mr. Beveridge has not at present had any 
practical result. Specimens of native copper, 
and of copper pyrites have been discovered, bat 
not in workable quantities. The same may be 
said as regards coal and mineral oil. Some 
specimens were obtained near Tamboyukan 
which Mr. A. H. Everett, who had just returned 
from Sarawak, stated to exactly resemble in out- 
ward appearance and. character the silver ore 
now successfully worked by the Borneo Com- 
pany in that State. Specimens have been for- 
warded to London, but no report on them has 
yet been received. The natives persistently re- 
port gold on the East coast in the neighbourhood 
of the Segama river, and up the Kinabatangan 
river, and near Silam. Mr. Hatton was engaged 
in prospecting on the Sagama when a fatal ac- 
cident befell him. The average annual rainfall 
appears to be from 128 to 130 inches : the mean 
temperature from 77 to 81 degrees Fahr., with 
with lowest reading about 68 degrees, highest 
95. One of Mr. Treacher’s sections looks like 
a plagiarism from the famous chapter on 
“Snakes in Iceland.” The present authors 
heading, ‘‘ xu.—Forts axD Armaments,” is fol- 
lowed by these few brief words :—“ There are 
no forts in the territory. Six brass howitzers, 12- 
pounders, are mounted af Kudat, 3 at Elopura, 
and 3 at Gaya for saltiting purposes.” 





Oxe of those scenes for which the French Par- 
liament, more than most similar institutions, has 
acquired a not very enviable fame, occurred only 
the other day on the subject of the proposed in- 
crease of the national pension granted to the world 
renowned chemist and analyst, Pasteur, from fr. 
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12,000 to fr. 25,000. The augmentation was 
<aled after an unscemly opposition on the part 
of Mr. Raspail, san of the eminent chemist of 
that name. The deputy intempcrately claimed 
that his father had opened by his study of 
“parasites” a path upon which Pasteur had 
entered. Unhappily this exhibition of bad taste 
met with the support of other members, as 
though a legislative chamber were the place for 
the discussion of jealous comparisons. Raspail 
did certainly indicate, not a path to follow, but 
a forest to explore, and if Pasteur struck a rich 
tract which he has ever since been exploiting 
with marvellous assiduity and success, the fact 
that he had'a precursor to a certain extent does 
not surely militate against his claim to his na- 
tion’s, or the world’s, practical gratitude. - Mr. 
Raspail might go further and claim for his father 


-the meed of praise earned by other scientists 


working in the same large region. 


@ @ 

Has Mr. Raspail, for instance, any claim upon 
the discoveries of a Brazilian physician, Dr. 
Domingos Freize, who has published the result 
of some investigations into the existence and 
nature of yellow fever germs, which are an 
important contribution to medical knowledge ? 
This gentlemen has recognized in the blood of 
yellow fever patients a characteristic parasite, to 
which he gives the name of Zanthogenicus. It 
appears as minute points, or ‘‘ cells with grayish 
or fringed margins, and bright, transparent 
centres,” and occasionally as ‘‘granulations 
aggregated ina yellowish matter.” Experiments 
tried upon rabbits and guinea-pigs resulted in 
the death of those animals in a short time after 
they had been inocculated with the germs, and 
upon examination their blood was found to be 
Swarming with the parasites. But the most 
remarkable discovery was made by enclosing 
a guinea-pig in a box, into which had been put 
@ quantity of earth from the grave of a person 
who had died of the fever. The animal soon 
died, and the microscope revealed the presence 
of the Zanthogenicus in its veins. From this 
experiment Dr. Freize deduces the conclusion 
that cemeteries are breeding-places of the terrible 
disease, and that cremation is the only proper 
disposition of the bodies of its victims. Surely 
this is Dr. Frieze’s discovery—not Mr. Raspail's. 





Statistics recently published in England show 
that the value of the British Mercantile Marine 
in the United Kingdom alone is 200 millions 
sterling. The estimate is reached thus :—On 
the ist of July, 1882, the number of English 
ships registered at Lloyd's was 14,685, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 10,497,766 tons. Valuing 
the steamers at £18 per ton, and the sailing 
vessels at £12, total of 160 millions sterling 
is obtained. Ten millions are added for ships 
Constructed in 1832-83, and thirty millions for 
ships not registered at Llov Us. If the vesscls 
sailing under the English flag but engaged 
Wholly in colonial waters be included, the grand 
otal amounts to 250 millions sterling, and as 
the net earnings of these vesscls are estimated 








nation is benefited to the extent of 15 millions 
annually by the mercantile marine. It is worthy 
of note that the number of English ships built 
wholly of steel or iron is now 784, with a total 
tonnage of .one million tons. ‘The usc of steel 
is constantly increasing. In 1879 the number 
of stecl ships was only 3 per cent of the metal 
flect; in 1880, it was 7 per cent; in 1881, 10 
per cent, and it now amounts to 20 per cent. 





Aw Indian paper, not unnaturally, looks North 
for an impulse to recent French Colonial enter- 
prise. India has long been taught on which 
side to look for danger of all descriptions ; and 
her alarm, as probably is the case of the ex- 
ponent of this new theory, is sometimes vague 
but not always ill-founded. However, the idea 
is ingenious if not correct, and has not, so far 
as our reading goes, yet found expression in any 
English journal. The J/udian Mirror, at the 
conclusion of an article, writes :— 


But there is yet another side to the picture presented 
by the present imbroglio, and that is the suds fury 
which has possessed the Frenc1 Government for con- 
quest wherever it can find a pretext, as though the 
peogle had not learnt from thcir past history that they 
are utterly unfit for colonisation, and when it is found 
that this fury has drawn the Republic into coming into 
the neighbourhood of Jersey, claiming some incon. 
siderable islets in its vicinity, one is inclined to think 
that here also are straws that show the direction of a 
wind not importing peace and quietness in respect of 
French relations with England. This Jeads to the en- 

uiry, what can it all mean? We were told, the other 
ay, that Russian diplomacy had failed with President 
Grévy; but is thit telling to be believed, or the 
reverse? We incline to think the latter. In the 
German, Austrian, and Italian alliance, France, no 
doubt, sees dan to herself. She cannot count 
on England to help her; she, therefore, turns to 
Russia, and Russia looks to her for hel inst 
England. So be it. But we know that the ‘ best. 
laid schemes o’ mice men gang aft agley,” and 
so we may ex all these unholy alliances of the 
continental nations to end in the discomfiture of the 
lotters who have been so far allowed by an inscrutable 
Providence to be the disturbers of the ce of the 
world ; but we may be sure that the cup of iniquity has 
only to overflow the brim, when the boiling lava ma 
be expected to destroy those who have helped to fi 
the cup. As we find in the physical world and volcanic 
pirts of the globe, subterranean fires break out into 
eruptions, so in the European continental world the 
elements of discord, strife, and rapacity that underlie 
their moral, or rather immoral, action, devclop into 
eruptions that destroy those who, sowing the whirlwind, 
must perforce reap the storm. 





Ax extraordinary issue of the Official Gasette 
yesterday. announces the death of the Princess 
Shige, which took place on the evening of 
the previous day. The usual notification with 
regard to closing of theatres, &c., for three days 
has been issued by the Council of State, and 
officials of the rank of Chokunin will repair to 
the Palace during the next three days to make 
calls of condolence. 


An interesting exposition of the condition of the 
agricultural population of India was given by 
Mr. John Bright at a recent mecting of the East 
India Association. The object of the meeting 
was to consider the expediency of establishing 
an agricultural banking system under which the 
needy rvots or peasants might -be supplied with 
capital at a reasonable rate of interest. “Mr. 
Bright said that the question to be considered 
was one of the greatest moment. Eighty out of 





he said, were engaged more or less directly in 
agriculture. Outof every hundred persons con- 
nected with agriculture, only about twenty, it 
appears, are in a condition to carry on their 
operations as farmers without assistance from 
bankers or other persons who lend. About 30 
per cent. of the agricultural population are so 
hopelessly poor that it is almost impossible for 
them to borrow, or borrowing, to be ever able to 
repay; while about 50 per cent. are in such a 
condition that it might be judicious under 
certain circumstances to lend them assisting 
capital with a fair chance that it would ina 
reasonable time be repaid. The question 
was whether anything could be done to assist 
the fifty out of one hundred to whom loans 
might be made with reasonable safety. The 
fact that 80 per cent. of the agricultural 
population are compelled to borrow is in 
itself, the speaker said, an astounding fact, but it 
is also true that those who succeed in borrow- 
ing from the native bankers ef the district are 
oblized to pay rates of interest ranging from 12 
to 35 per cent. Capital employed in agriculture 
in any country, Mr. Bright thought, must be 
absolutely unprofitable to the cultivator obliged 
to pay such enormous rates of interest. Consi- 
derations such as these rendered apparent the 
need of a change, and one interesting feature 
of the case was that the bankers who lent 
money at the extreme rates mentioned were 
sensible that it would be an advantage to them 
to have the rate of interest made lower and the 
security made better. They were even willing 
to contribute to a large extent to funds which 
should enable some banking system to be esta- 
blished which should give this great relief to 
the cultivating population of India. 


Tue Monthly Report of the Silk Association of 
America for July gives the following par- 
ticulars :—Import of Silk Manufactures at the 
|port of New York during that month :—1879, 
$2,232,824: 1880, $3,181,358: 1881, $2,691,088: 
1832, $3,281,498: 1883, $4,112,209, During 
the month of July, 1883, the statistics of Silk 
manufactures in New York were as follows :— 
Entered for consumption $2,837,739 : entered 
for warehouse $1,274,470: total value landed 
in New York $4,112,209: withdrawn from ware- 
house $2,419,057: value placed on market 
$5,256,796. The imports of the raw material 
into the ports of New York and San Francisco 
for the same period were :—Raw Silk, 1,008 
bales, value $669,522: Waste Silk and Pierced 
Cocoons, 83 packages, value $37,535. 





THE preparations for the forthcoming Exhibition 
at Calcutta are going on apace. Owing to the 
large demands which have been made for 
space, ithas been found that the accommodation 
provided by the Museum and the annexes built 
contiguous to it are utterly inadequate. It has 
therefore been decided to provide extra space 
for British and Colonial and Continental ex- 
hibits mear to Chowringhee. The Indian 
section and the machinery annexes will oc- 


at 6 per cent, it follows that the revenue of the every hundred of the whole population of India, cupy the Maidan. The jewels of the Native 
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Princes and Rajahs, for the safe custody of 
which some twenty of Milner's safes have 
been ordered from England, will, accord- 
ing to present arrangements, be exhibited in 
the new Economic Museum. The buildings on 
the Maidan, which are being rapidly pushed 
forward under the supervision of Mr. Mills, C.E., 
of the Public Works Department, will be con- 
nected with the museum and the annexes by 
means of a bridge. Hydraulic lifts and other 
machinary requiring water power will be placed 
near a large tank, which is conveniently situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The ma- 
chinery in motion will occupy a shed covering 
an area of some 20,000 square yards. A large 
ornamented building covering an area of 10,000 
square feet has been ordered out from England, 
and no fear, it is stated, need be felt as to the 
“‘ great building ” being completed in time for 
the opening of the exhibition. 





One of the leading trade journals of New York 
remarks that, as an indication of the drift of 
sentiment which is going on in a section once 
devotedly attached to protectionist ideas it is 
interesting to note the attitude of the Bos/on 
Herald, the leading journal of New England, 
toward the present tariff, and the scheme of 
distribation which the Pennsylvania protec- 
tionists are anxious to engraft upon it. In 
a late issue the journal referred to declares 
that the surplus which the Pennsylvania men 
propose to distrbute arises from the perpetuation 
of the war tariff, and that 75 per cent. of the 
taxes imposed by that tariff are collected upon 
the necessaries and comforts of the people and 
upon the essentials of manufactures. In support 
of its position the Hera/d prints a table prepared 
by the Chicago Times before the question of a 
distribution arose, showing that 71 per cent. of 
the revenue is paid by such articles as breadstuffs, 
chemicals, etc., cotton manufactures, ecarthen- 
ware and China, flax, grass, hemp, iron, steel, 
leather and manufactures thereof, potatoes, salt, 
sugar and molasses, tin, and wood and manu- 
factures therof, and raw and manufactured wool, 
all which, says the Herald, are among the classes 
of articles which “‘ may fairly be classed as necessi- 
ties.” Certain articles which cannot be classed as 
luxuries are omitted from the above enumeration, 
and woald go to increase the percentage. In 
view of these facts the Herald asks :—How do 
the people relish the proposition to perpetuate 
such a system of taxation, yielding $200,000,000 
of unnecessary revenue to become the sport and 
spoil of politicians in order that favored interests 
and monopolies may continue to enjoy “ pro- 
tection.” 


Rererrixc to a telegram published in another 
column, we noted the fact of the interviews be- 
tween Bismarck and Kaloky, remarking that the 
“object of their meeting did not transpire.” 


Count Kaloky, the Austro-Hungarian Minister 
of Fureign Affairs, and Prince Bismarck, for the 
purpose of deciding as to the prolongation of the 
treaty of alliance between Germany and Austro- 
Hungary.” 


THe Choya Shimbun says that a Tokiyo re- 
sident, named Shimidzu, has been fined ten yex 
for making purchases with counterfeit notes. 
knowing full well that the tokens were forgeries. 
His punishment, according to the Cheya, was 
only a fine of ten yen / 





A LaxcE robbery of opium has been effected on 
board the P. & O. S. N. Co.’s steamer Ancona, 
in Shanghai, one hundred and sixty three balls 
of the drug being missed. The Customs officers 
searched the vessel, and discoverd thirteerf balls 
of opium between the side and the skin of the 
ship near to the bunk of one of the crew, who 
was immediately arrested. 


Mr. Roserr Bisnor, formerly Registrar of 
H.B.M. Court in Japan, died recently in London. 


Tux Tokiyo Trade Journal says that increased 
accommodation for the storage of kerosene is 
being provided by the construction of new ware- 
houses at Ishikawa. 


Accorp1ne to a Calcutta paper, the good people 
of Bangalore are complaining of diseased fish. 
“‘Worm-fish” is daily imported into the market, 
and whoever eats it is sure to get ill. Doctors 
are called into requisition to examine the fish 
coming into the market. Perhaps a useful hint 
may be conveyed here to the inspectors of 
Japanese markets, whence fish are sometimes 
sold, retail and wholesale, quite unfit for food. 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung has been publishing a 
series of articles, entitled “‘ India for the Indians” 
on the questions raised by the Ilbert Bill. The 
present race distinctions, which the Bill proposed 
to remove, are, the writer says, ‘‘an outrage 
and humiliation on the highest Native officials, 
and a dark blot on the administration.” The 
Writer goes on to say—‘“‘neither birth nor race, 
white nor brown skin, but personal capacity 
should be the touchstone.” The Allgemeine 
Zeitung adds, “ that the genuine John Bull has 
not the smallest scruple to being judged by a 
Maori, but will not suffer an Indian Mahomedan 
or a Hindu to” judge him. 


Breer consumption, says the Zancef, in the 
hospitals of Paris seems to have increased to 
such an extent that the beverage had become a 
very serious charge upon the budget. Without 
warning, the medical staff found the supply 
suddenly cut off by the order of M. Quentin, 
the Director-General of the Assistance Publique. 


The American papers received by the Cily of|He, like many officials in other countries, 


Tokio contain the following telegram from 
Vienna, dated August 4th, which fully explains 
the matter :—‘A prominent joumal announces 
that an interview is about to take place between 


assumed a knowledge that he did not possess, 
for he stated in his circular that beer was neither 
a food nor a medicine. Beer is now only to be 
got for patients by means of extraordinary 
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prescriptions from the medical officers under 
the surveillance of the central administration. 
Looking at the havoc done by typhoid fever in 
Paris, and believing in the water-carriage of 
this disease, the Laxcef concludes, that the rea- 
son is very apparent why beer came into such 
general use that the Director-General thought fit 
to style its enormous use an abuse. 





In this age of adulteration even comparatively 
primitive Spain has not escaped. One Spanish 
magistrate has hit upon a highly original mode 
of dealing with this evil. His proclamation runs 
thus :—‘“‘All articles in the shape of wines, 
groceries, aud provisions which, upon examina- 
tion and analysis, are proved injurious to health 
will be confiscated forthwith, and distributed to 
the different charitable institutions.” That man 
deserves to be promoted ; but a diet adulterated 
throughout! Cast-iron patients could not stand 
it. 





Masses. Masxeryxr axp Cooxe are trading 
upon the latest development of conjuring. Mr. 
Maskelyne has introduced an automatic thought- 
reader which attracts quite as much curiosity as 
Mr. Bishop himself. A bank-note is handed 
up from the audience to Mr. Maskelyne, who 
reads the number folds the note up, and conceals 
it. After about two minutes the hands of the auto- 
maton chalks up the number on the black-board. 
As Maskelyne does not approach the figure, 
and remains in full view of the audience, this 
trick must be pronounced one of the cleverest 
ever performed. 


Tue sinking of the ground on the Island of 
Ischia, says the Alfa, is matched by the disap- 
pearance of Red Fish Lake, on the summit of 
the Sawtooth range of mountains in the Wood 
River region, Idaho. This lake had an area of 
several miles and was filled with fish. If the 
Idaho papers are not practising a deception, this 
lake has disappeared through a huge fissure 
which opened in its bed. The exact date of the 
occurrence of this marvellous phenomenon is 
unknown, as no one lived in the vicinity. All 
that is known about the matter is that the bed of 
the lake split and the waters were gulped down. 


For several months it has been known that the 
remarkable object which has been visible on the 
surface of Jupiter for several years has been 
growing fainter, and late observers announce 
that it is now scarcely perceptible. The spot, 
which is nearly 30,000 miles long, and more 
than 8,000 wide, has not changed materially in 
size, but its red color has faded until the 
“great red spot” has become almost indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding parts of the 
planet. From its permanency of form and size 
it is evident that this spot cannot be a cloud 
floating in Jupiter's atmosphere, although it drifts 
like a cloud across the planet's disc. Various 
theories have been suggested to account for the 
phenorrenon, but none of them appear quile 
satisfactory. 
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THE KOREAN TARIFF. 
-- +--+ - 

SHANGHAI Journal, which in a cer- 
A tain sense may be s aid to have dis- 
tinguished itself by the attention it has 
bestowed on Korean affairs, assures us that, 
on the 25th of July, the Government of Séul 
concluded with the Japanese Minister Resi- 
dent a Convention embracing the establish- 
ment of trade regulations and a tariff on a 
basis of five per cent.ad valorem. Thedocu- 
ments containing these conditions are said 
to have been forwarded to Japan for ratifi- 
cation on the 26th of the same month, and 
we are further told that the new tariff will 
come into force one hundred days after the 


conclusion of the Convention, that is to say, 


early in November. Our Shanghai con- 
temporary attibutes this liberality on 
Korea’s part to the fact that she was 
“unbacked by any foreign power in making 
the negotiations,” and hampered by her 
own failure to stipulate for any duties in 
drawing up the treaty of 1876 with Japan. 
The former reason is too obscure to dis- 
cuss, and of the latter we may say at once 
that it has no foundation. Korea is well 
assured that in arranging a scale of duties 
with the Government of Japan, her title 
to consideration is in no way prejudiced 
by the silence of the original treaty upon 
this point. ,She is well assured that by 
this country no sort of restriction will be 
imposed upon her other than the obligation 
of treating all her foreign friends with 
equal liberality or illiberality, as the case 
may be. Whatever views Japan may hold 
onthe subject of every independent nation's 
nght to regulate its own tariff, it would 
obviously be madness on her part to con- 
sent to conditions which would virtually 
exclude her from all participation in Korea’s 
foreign trade. That, however, would be 
the inevitable result if to China alone were 
accorded the privilege of supplying the 
peninsula with imported goods under a five 
per cent. tariff. 


It is difficult to discuss these points with 
any assurance, seeing that the outer world 
is quite ignorant of the commercial position 
which Korea really occupies towards 
China. Judging from the only document 
that has come to light—Lt HUNG-CHANG’S 
Trade Regulations of last year—the former 
's nothing more than an outlying province 
of the latter, and the King of KorEA ranks 
no higher than a Chinese Viceroy. If this 
be so, China is in a position to choose be- 
tween two alternatives. She can either 
arrange Korea’s tariff on whatever basis— 
within certain limits—seems most conveni- 
ent as a precedent for future negotiations 
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better terms than those accorded to others, | declared her willingness to conclude with 


she may seek to monopolize the whole of 
INorea's foreign trade, whatever it mav be 
worth. Apart, however, from the collusion 
and finesse essential to the prosecution of 
the latter course, its success demands a 
Very singular willingness to connive at 
their own disadvantage on the part of 
Korea’s present and prospective treaty 
friends. That willingness Japan, at all 
events, does not find herself disposed to 
display, and it seems a reasonable hy po- 
thesis that, had not England and Germany 
withheld their consent to the ratifications 
of last year’s treaties, China might have 
been compelled, ere now, to show her hand 
unequivocally, and Korea's foreign com- 
merce would have been inaugurated on 
terms equally favorable to all. 


We need scarcely say that these re- 
marks are not in any sense intended to 
reflect invidiously upon China’s action 
towards her tributary. It is her duty to 
give precedence to her own interests, and 
she doubtless believes that they are best 
consulted by an equivocal line of conduct. 
Where the commercial policy of each is 
equally self-seeking, recrimination is for- 
bidden to all alike. Of Japan, too, it 
would be absurd to deny that her treatment 
of Korea shows something of a Short- 
and-Codlin disposition. She may re- 
cognise—ostensibly she does recognise 
—that circumstances alter cases, and that 
to demand from the Korea of 1883 a 
continuance of the privileges she obtained 
from the Korea of 1876, would be to 
follow the very lines which have led to her 
own dilemma. But the influence of 
these abstract considerations is probably 
supplemented by a desire to stand well 
with Korea; or, in plainer language, to 
inspire Korea with greater confidence in 
the sincerity of Japanese, than of Chinese, 
friendship. This is too natural to be doubt- 
ful, and, for the rest, may be dismissed as 
a point of no practical consequence. 


To return then to the reported terms of 
the new tariff. It will be plain, from what 
we have said, that Lt HUNG-CHANG’S Trade 
Regulations represent the limit of the con- 
cessions Japan can‘justly claim from Korea, 
while the SHUFELDT Treaty embodies the 
limits of the concessions she may be dis- 
posed to grant her. If our Shanghai 
contemporary’s version be correct, the 
former limit has been at once attained, and 
in that event we may assume that Korea, 
having avowedly failed to obtain any better 
terms from China, has been constrained to 
adopt Li HUNG-CHANG'S Regulations as a 
basis of negotiations. But, on the other 


on herown behalf; or, by securing forherself/hand, it is known that Japan had officially 
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Korea a tariff convention modelicd on the 
proposals submitted by herself at the recent 
conferences on treaty revision. 
was, of course, conditional upon China's 
submission to similar terms, so that, however 
the negotiations have resulted, China, not 
Japan, is finally answerable for their issuc. 


Her offer 


We desire to emphasize this point, 
because in the journal to which we have 
referred above, the following comments 
occur :— 


The provisional treaties with England and Ger- 
many, and the ratified treaty with the United 
States, allowed the Coreans to levy ten per cent. on 
articlesofluxury. The Japanese, on the other hand, 

aid no duties at all. The general tariff has now 
arranged at five per cent. ad valorem, or the 
same rate as is agreed on in the existing treaties 
between the Western Powers ‘and China and 
Japan. As the treatics fixing this rate were 
imposed on China and Japan by the Western 


Powers by force, it is cvident that it cannot be 
considcred excessive. There was some fear that 
China and Japan would agree to Corea’s levying a 
heavier duty than this, in order to use their con- 
sent as a lever when their own treaties with West- 
ern Powers came to be revised: fortunately Japan 
having now forced Corea to this erate 
scale, cannot in the future with any grace demand 
a higher scale herself from the western powers. 


These remarks seem strangely superficial. 
It is most unjust to say that Japan “has 
forced Korea to accept” a moderate scale 
of duties when, as a matter of fact, Japan 
offered Korea avery much higher scale. If 
the latter was unable to take advantage of 
the offer, she has only to thank China, 
whose refusal to modify the privileges 
arbitrarily assumed by herself places her 
tributary at a serious disadvantage vis-a-z"s 
all other negotiators. No honest parallel 
can be drawn between Korea’s case and 
Japan’s. What the latter complains of 
is a combination of Powers to deprive 
her of any voice in the regulation of her 
own tariff: what the former has to contend 
against, is the reluctance of her so-called 
suzerain to recognise her treaty-making 
independence. International quixotism is 
a quality not yet proved to exist, and while 
international justice forbids, though it does 
not prevent, the extortion from a weaker 
power of privileges which would never be 
demanded of an equal, it does not require 
any country to place itself wittingly at a 
disadvantage as regards its neighbours. 

More untenable, if possible, is the 
conclusion that “Japan cannot in the 
future with any grace demand a higher 
scale herself from the Western Powers.” 
It is thoroughly consistent with the one- 
sided principles underlying Occidental- 
policy in the Orient to require of Japan 
an obedience to precedent which we 
ourselves never accord. With what grace, 
it may be asked, did Great Britain com- 
bine with other Powers to “Impose by 
force on China and Japan ”"—we quote our 
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Shanghai contemporary’s words—tariff 
rates which her own colonies peremptorily 
decline to accept? With what grace did 
allthose Powers, themselves virtually prac- 
tising protection, combine to impose by 
force upon China and Japan tariff rates 
which fall little short of free trade? If 
grace has anything to do with this business, 
Western states had better begin by dis- 
playing it themselves. Firmly as we believe 
in the theoretical advantages of free trade, 
we cannot forget that it has but one prac- 
tical disciple in the universe, whereas all 
nations are disciples of the faith that mutual 
justice and fair-dealing are synonyms for 
mutual happiness and prosperity. 


THE PROPOSED ‘‘KANA” REFORM. 
ee nee 
OMMENTING recently on the subject 
of Kana reform, we expressed un- 
qualified approval of the programme an- 
nounced by the Kana no Tomo, a society of 
gentlemen whose object is to substitute the 
forty-eight syllables of the Japanese Kana 
for the cumbrous and virtually innumerable 
ideographs of the Chinese language. We 
said then that the friends of the movement 
assert what is virtually an axiom, and that, 
were their scheme accomplished, ‘an im- 
pediment which has forcenturies obstructed 
the dissemination of knowledge among the 
lower orders of the people would be swept 
away for ever.” Against these proposi- 
tions a correspondent, writing over the 
signature ‘Common Sense,” enters a 
strong protest. He even undertakes to 
show that the “ friends of the Kana are. in 
reality, the worst enemies of Japanese 
education, and that the adoption of the 
Kana (supposing such a thing possible) 
would mean the instant paralysis of every 
branch of thought and even of business.” 

Certainly it would be difficult to conceive 
a more thorough antagonism of opinion 
than that displayed by our correspondent’s 
thesis and our own. Any attempt to re- 
concile the two seems almost hopeless. 
Yet we are by no means persuaded that the 
last word has been said on this subject, and 
its importance is so vast that no excuse 
appears necessary for resuming its dis- 
cussion. 

The gist of the arguments advanced by 
“Common Sense ” is this:—that to discard 
the China ideographs and substitute for 
them the forty-eight syllables of the Kana 
would be to expunge from the language a 
vast body of words whose gradual addition 
has converted it from ‘a poor and bar- 
barous dialect capable only of expressing 
the simplest facts and emotions, into a 
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tongue where, in most branches of know- 
| 'edge, every shade of idea evolved by the 
genius of China and Europe has its own 
and appropriate symbol.” 

Now we unequivocally admit that if this 
were really the result of the reform advo- 
cated by the Kana xo Tomo, the question 
would be finally deposed of. But we 
assert, with equal confidence, that no such 
result is necessary. \Whether or no it is 
contemplated, we are not in a position to 
determine. There may be in Japan, as 
there have been and are among ourselves, 
men whose conservatism is outraged by 
every fresh addition their language receives 
from a foreign source. But with such 
puerile pedants we have nothing to do. 
The function of a language is to express 
thought. The greater the fidelity of the 
expression, the better the performance of 
the function. If ancient ormodern tongues, 
wherever and whenever used, supply 
any form of speech that can be appro- 
priated to facilitate the phrasing of new- 
born ideas, to reject that form because 
it is foreign would be about as rational 
as if Englishmen were to close their halls 
to all music composed beyond the limits of 
the British empire, or their cellars to all 
wines not manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. If the associates of the Aana 
no Tomo propose to themselves any such 
senseless scheme as the elimination of 
Chinese derivatives simultaneously with 
Chinese ideographs, they deserve ridicule 
—not sympathy. 

But the question at issue does not deal 
with the hypothetical and supplementary 
designs of the “ Friends of the Kane "— 
among whom, we may observe en passant, 
are included many names of scholastic and 
social distinction. What we are asked to 
believe is that without the aid of ideo- 
graphs all the Chinese derivatives now used 
in Japan would become practically unem- 
ployable. It is not necessary to discuss 
the incidental vagaries of the new Society, 
if any such there be. Our correspondent 
disposes of all these corollaries when he 
tells us that by exchanging their present 
mixed system for an exclusive use of the 
Kana, the Japanese “ would be made, as it 
were, languageless—unable to express in 
writing any but elementary ideas.” 

Here at once we find ourselves on the 
horns of a dilemma. The written and 
spoken languages of Japan differ only in 
syntactical forms. With exceptions so 
rare as to be unworthy of note, both are 
made up of precisely the same words. 
Now our correspondent's proposition is 
that without ideographs the use of Chinese 
derivatives would be impossible. That is 
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to say—the sounds alone of Chinese deri. 
vates do not convey their meaning suff- 
ciently to render them employable: the 
aid of the eye must be invoked through the 
medium of ideographs. But if so, what 
becomes of the spoken language? Is the 
aid of the eye invoked there also? Do 
Japanese, as they converse with one an- 
other, using all the while innumerable 
words of Chinese origin, trace a series 
of ideographs with their fingers in the 
air? We have never seen them do 
so, nor in conversing with them, have 
we ever discovered any necessity for 
such an expedient. Of late years an ex- 
cessive and somewhat pedantic recourse to 
Chinese sources of speech has become 
fashionable, but it has not involved any 
corresponding recourse to air-written ideo- 
graphs. The spoken language of to-day, 
laden as it is with words of foreign origin 
to the almost total exclusion of the pure 
Yamato Kotoba, remains a terse, compre- 
hensible, and expressive tongue. The 
sounds of which it is composed suffice to 
achieve all the essential functions of speech. 
Surely we are not required to believe that 
those sounds would be less intelligible 
when rendered by the Kana syllabary in 
writing than they are when rendered by 
the same syllabary in speaking? Our 
correspondent, indeed, is not unconscious 
of this dilemma. He explains that “in 
speaking the listener can be guided by the 
circumstances attending the conversation, 
by the frequent iterations everywhere 
characteristic of spoken speech, and, as a 
last resort, by the possibility of asking for an 
explanation.” But it will surely be admitted 
that the context of a written expression is 
at least as good a guide as the circumstances 
attending a conversation; while as for 
iterations and explanations, we have yet 
to learn that in Japanese dialogue they are 
specially necessitated by ambiguity of 
sounds. 

With regard to these homonyms, which 
our correspondent finds such a stum- 
bling block, we cannot but think that he 
greatly overrates their importance. He 
tells us that their number is “enormous,” 
but neither our own researches nor those 
of any Japanese scholar to whom we have 
referred justify the epithet. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether accurate comparison of 
the English and Japanese languages, so far 
as this feature is concerned, would leave 
any considerable margin in the former's 
favour. On the other hand, in point of 
facilities for distinguishing homonyms, the 
advantage is unquestionably on the side of 
the Roman alphabet, and we readily admit 
that if it were a question of “fitting the 
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Japanese language with a new system of 
writing,” there need be little perplexity in 
choosing between Western letters and 
Eastern syllabaries. But there is no ques- 
tion of ‘a new system.” The “alarming 
sacrifice’? which our correspondent con- 
demns, consists simply in abolishing the 
compulsory use of a multitude of cumbrous 
and confusing ideographs, and substituting 
for them a small and compendious collec- 
tion of simple syllables, with which the 
whole nation is already familiar and which 
have been employed for centuries to ex- 
press their sounds. Our correspondent 
must be very well aware that large num- 
bers of Japanese books and newspapers 
are published at present in mixed charac- 
ters (tc. ideographs and Kana), and that 
by the majority of their readers little if 
any reference is made to the ideographs of 
the text. The Kana suffices to convey the 
meaning easily and thoroughly. Granted 
that the occurrence of homonyms involves 
difficulties, we fail to see how any argument 
based upon that fact can be made to extend 
beyond the homonyms themselves. They 
are a finite quantity, and even if the Kana 
reform necessitated their total elimination, 
or the conservation of the ideographs that 
express them, the bulk, nay almost the 
whole, of the Chinese derivatives now in 
use could still be rendered by the new 
system, and the corresponding relief to 
the brains of the nation would be enormous. 

Our correspondent thinks that the argu- 
ments of the Kana no Tomo have made us 
“more than friendly to them.” We do 
not deny it, but unless we are much mis- 
taken, these homonyms have __ inspired 
“Common Sense” himself with at least an 
equal affection for their ideographic re- 
presentatives. Surely he plays the réle 
of an advocate, not a judge. He says 
that with Kana alone the very names 
of all the sciences, of all books, news- 
papers, Government Offices, in fact of all 
things excepting such as are quite primary, 
become an unintelligible chaos.”” For what 
reason? Does he mean to assert that the 
names of Government Offices and sciences 
are an “unintelligible chaos ’ to every 
Japanese who is unable to express them 
ideographically ? He might just as well 
maintain that such words as astronomy, 
geology, hydrography, and so forth are 
“unintelligible chaos”? to every English- 
man who cannot write down their Greek 
roots in Grecian letters. We do not know 
the name of even one Government Office 
or one science to which our correspon- 


dent’s remark is fairly applicable. Among 
the titles of books, indeed, he may find 
some arguments in his favour, but we are 
willing to leave him in undisturbed pos- 
session of that resource. 


Frankly, of all the pleas advanced by 
‘“Common Sense” on behalf of these 
unwieldy ideographs, one only seems to 
deserve serious consideration. ‘The 
Kana,” he says, ‘has been given athousand 
year’s trial and has failed;” andthe reason 
of that failure, he tells us, is that “ under 
the circumstances it is less practical than 
the Chinese system, cumbrous even as the 
latter may be deemed.” He loses sight, 
here, of a vitally important point. The 
phonetic and ideographic systems have not 
been on trial fora thousand years. The 
supremacy of the latter was all the time 
asserted by conditions entirely distinct 
from its intrinsic merits as an orthography. 
The relations in which Japan stood to 
China; the fact that she derived from the 
latter her sciences, her arts, her philoso- 
phies, her principal religion, her literature, 
nay we may almost say, her language, 
naturally placed the Chinese characters on 
a pinnacle where they were entirely secured 
against the competition of a vulgar sylla- 
bary. To be educated was to be a Chinese 
scholar. Learning had no other aim; 
erudition, no other definition. But all this 
is changed now. The Chinese language 
has become a mere auxiliary. Its only use, 
as our correspondent himself admits, is to 
supply a vocabulary for the various 
sciences which Western civilization has 
brought Japan and which are definitively 


THE “ CHA-NO-YU.”’ 
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APAN’S condition just at present scems 

to illustrate the old theory that public 
opinion passes through cycles of action 
and reaction, Conservatism and Radi- 
calism, always coming back to the old 
love when the new proves too capricious 
or too exacting. For a season her rate 
of progress was almost giddily rapid. 
People saw that she must pause to 
take breath sooner or later, and that 
when she did pause—when she allowed 
herself leisure to look back along the path 
she had travelled—some of the familiar 
scenes left behind would recover their old 
attractions. And so it has fallen out. 
After throwing everything overboard that 
the ship might be lighter and the speed 
greater, she is beginning to turn back and 
gather up some of the jetsam. In one 
direction this retrogressive movement—if 
we have any right to use such a term—is 
specially marked. The curious and beau- 
tiful philosophy of the Cha-no-Yu has 
reclaimed its devotees, and seems once 
more to exercise almost as wide an influ- 
ence as in the days of SEN NO RIKIU, 
Kosori MASAKADZ, or Funai of DEWA 
and his dainty Duchess, SEIRAKUIN. It 
will perhaps look like “ wisdom after the 
event” to say that this result was never 
wholly unlikely. Willing converts as the 
Japanese have shown themselves, to the 
principles of Western civilization, their 
household habits have remained, for the 
most part, entirely unaltered by contact 
with our social systems. True, that contact 
has been of a very partial nature. The 


accepted by the Japanese as comprising | bulk of the nation could scarcely have been 


all useful knowledge. Let Chinese be rele- 
gated, then, to the rank of an auxiliary. 
Let its study take the same place in Japa- 
nese schools as that occupied by foreign 
languages in our own at present. Thus, 
while still preserving ‘a common medium 
of intercourse with China,” and a source 
from which terms to express new ideas may 
be derived, the people of Japan will be 
relieved of a burden which virtually handi- 
caps them out of the intellectual race of 
their time. It would fare still better with 
them, no doubt, if they adopted the Roman 
alphabet instead of the Kana. That, how- 
ever, would be too sweeping a reform to 
look for immediately. It will come in 
time, let us hope; but for the moment we 
are content to be “ more than friendly” to 


the Kana scheme. 
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conscious of the influeace exercised by one 
or two communities of foreigners living in 
virtual ostracism within the narrow limits of 
isolated settlements. But after all, every- 
thing must have a beginning. Had the 
manners and customs of our daily life pre- 
sented any permanently attractive feature 
to the people of this country, it cannot be 
doubted that their approval would have 
found much wider expression than is dis- 
cernible to-day. It is true that, in many 
instances, the Japanese have discarded 
geta for boots and kami-shimo for swallow- 
tails, but the advantages of this election 
being of a concrete nature as well as of 
immediate attainment, were much more 
likely to appeal to the popular sentiment 
than the abstract benefits of sitting on 
chairs rather than on the floor, or eating 
with knives and forks instead of chopsticks. 
At all events, whatever be the cause, it is 
certain that even among those Japanese 
whose intercourse with foreigners has been 
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most intimate, and whose cagyerness to 
follow foreign examp!e in other directions 
has been most marked, the fashions of 
domestic life have undergone little if any 
change. In this respect the simplicity of 
old customs has preserved their popularity, 
and if houses of foreign construction have 
here and there taken the place of less 
enduring and more uncomfortable Japanese 
edifices, it may be safely asserted that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their 
inmates are as faithful as ever to the 
fashions of half a century ago. We do not 
venture to assert that they have not 
chosen the better part. Upon that point 
there will be many differences of opinion, 
and our present purpose is not to discuss 
it. We only desire to point out that the 
survival of Japanese domestic civilization 
could not fail ultimately to bring about a 
revival, in part at any rate, of the social 
subtleties which had been thrust aside for 
the moment by contact with more vigorous 
and seemingly more practical systems. 
Among those subtleties, the Cha-no-Yxu 
occupies a prominent place. Seven or 
eight years ago it seemed to have been 
finally relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
fancies, and whatever homage its obser- 
vances still received at the hands of stub- 
born old conservatives was at best a 
furtive, shame-faced sort of affair. Yet 
the Cha-no-Yu is essentially the household 
expression of that artistic refinement 
which, more than anything else, has won 
for Japan the sympathy and esteem of 
Western nations. It is even more than 
this. It is the embodiment of a system 
of ethics not less admirable than the 
atmosphere of graceful zstheticism in 
which its disciples endeavour to live. To 
see it gradually lose its place in the nation’s 
regard was a matter of sincere regret to 
those who believe that the genuis of every 
people has some distinctive features worthy 
of preservation. We do not deny that its 
observances are in many respects ill suited 
to the scrambling haste of modern existence. 
Men who are perpetually in pursuit of 
moments cannot afford to spend hours and 
days over the study of a complicated 
manual exercise of tea drinking and tea 
brewing. But even if the Cha-no-Yu were 
a mere science of ceremonies—which it is 
not—we doubt whether to condemn its 
frivolities is a proceeding entirely warranted 
by Occidental superiority. As devices for 
{ruitlessly squandering time, some of our 
own social habits take precedence .of any 
ceremonial conceived by the most deliberate 
dilettante of the tea-drinking school. In 
the whole range of Oriental convention- 
alities there is nothing that will bear com- 


parison with the uncompromising and 
fruitless tyranny which, in the West, com- 
pels men to choose between sacrificing 
society altogether, or preserving their place 
in it at the cost of devoting so many hours 
a week to the discussion of vapid trivialities 
with unsympathetic companions over a 
repast which serves only to parade its 
giver’s barbaric hospitality and to tax its 
recipients’ patience. Judged by the time 
it absorbs, the Cha-no-Yu is not much 
better, perhaps, than “dining out” as 
practised at present among ourselves, but 
in all other respects it is a far more intel- 
lectual and much less superficial pastime. 
Its due pursuit involves a study of all the 
gentle arts, and the profession, at any rate, 
of a philosophy that would grace any civi- 
lization. Thus the recent revival has made 
itself felt in many directions. It has made 
itself felt in a reawakened taste for the 
products of the country’s ancient art, ina 
renewed reverence for the motives that in- 
spired that art, and in a deference, more or 
less thorough, to the canons of taste that 
formerly prevailed. From a scientific stand- 
point there may not be much excellence in 
the zsthetic treasures to which popular 
taste has been once more directed. De- 
spite the verdict of enthusiastic connois- 
seurs, MOTONOBU and TANIU will always 
be placed on a much lower level than 
RUBENS and TITIAN. But, on the other 
hand, it will be no less generally admitted 
that the graces of the former sometimes 
rival the genius of the latter, and that 
either might borrow from the other with 
advantage. We leave these comparisons 
to other analysts, however, being our- 
selves content to abide by the ver- 
dict which Europe and America have 
passed upon the characteristic phases of 
Japanese civilization. Unless that verdict 
is strangely erroneous; unless the un- 
precedented influence which Japanese art 
has exercised upon the whole Western 
world be a mere passing vertigo—a reason- 
less and transient caprice—there is no 
avoiding the conclusion that Japan is to be 
sincerely congratulated on having escaped 
the peril of sacrificing what her foreign 
friends have thought worthy of imitation 
for the sake of imitating what they have 
been able to offer. We can understand 
and sympathise with the apprehensions 
inspired in certain quarters by this ap- 
parently retrogressive movement. The F177 
Shimpo, in a leading article, which we 
translate elsewhere, declares that Japan 
will not be able to hold her own if she 
ventures to indulge in the difettanteism of 
old times, and complains that there are 
evidences of a disposition to revive the 
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educational systems and doctrines which 


prevailed under the TOKUGAWa rule. But 
to us the writer in the Fiji Shimpo seems 
possesscd by the same spirit of unreasonin 
radicalism which has already impelled the 
nation to efforts scarcely within the safe 
compass of its strength. During the past 
twenty years there have often been times 
when it was difficult to be free from an 
apprehension that Japan lacked discern- 
ment, and that much of what she has doing 
would ultimately be found ill-adjusted to 
her physical resources and ill-adapted to 
her moral condition. These misgivings 
are relieved rather than confirmed by the 
so-called retrogressive tendencies which 
our Tokiyo contemporary deplores. That 
Japan’s taste is sufficiently conservative to 
revert, after a brief period of apostacy, to 
those features of her civilization which we 
ourselves have not hesitated to adopt, is a 
satisfactory proof that in yielding to an 
impulse of almost reckless radicalism she 
has not lost her touch of the national 
idiosyncracies to which reforms, to be 
permanent, must be adapted. It is a 
singular and significant fact that, side by 
side with this art renaissance, there is daily 
growing up among the leaders of Japanesc 
thought a firmer faith in the benefits of 
Christian morality. That the two impulses 
are contemporaneous may be accidental, 
but their association ought to set at rest 
such doubts as those formulated by the 
Fiyt Shimpo. 








THE BLACK AND YELLOW FLAGS. 
aoe a 
RECENT writer in the French Opinion 


explains the constitution of the Black 
and Yellow Flag Bands, whose names have 


been lately so frequently mentioned in 
connection with recent French adventure 
in Tonquin. He says that the Black Flags 
are the irregular forces of the Annamite 
monarch: the Yellow Flags are guerrillas 
from the province of Yinnan. 

The great Taiping Rebellion which 
originated in 1849 had gradually extended 
to the very heart of the empire. The 
insurgents had taken Nanking, and made 
that big town their capital in 1853. 
Thence they overran the central and 
eastern provinces of the empire, leaving 
everywhere behind them a track of ruin 
and desolation. One of their divisions, 
reaching Tientsin, menaced the capital, 
Peking, itself. Shortly, thanks to the aid 
of French and British officers, the Imperial 
forces overcame the rebels; their capital 
Narking fell into the hands of TSENG ™ 
July, 1864, and the decimated and one 
ralised dregs of the insurrection vanished, 
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in July, 1863, into the mountain mists of 
Fokien, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung. 

One of the surviving Taiping chieftains, 
UTSONG, at the head of an army of three 
or four thousand men, penetrated as far as 
Tonquin, pillaging as he went, and reached 
the Songkoi opposite Hanoi. Then the 
Chinese sent a force of ten thousand braves 
against him and drove him into the moun- 
tain fastnesses on the border of Yinnan. 
UTsonG died in 1867, leaving the command 
of his adherents divided between his two 
lieutenants, LUN-VIN-PHUC and HWANG- 
AN, who promptly laid seige to Laokai. 
Of this fortress Mr. DE KARGARADEC says 
that it is only a “square enclosed bya 
wall of rough ashlars about fifteen inches 
thick. At its four corners are placed 
storied towers mounted with some small 
cannon.” It is not saying much for the 
credit of the rebels when we record that it 
took them nearly two years to carry this 
place. However, the two associate com- 
manders quarrelled, after the capture of 
Laokai in 1868, and separated. LUN-VIN- 
PHUC remained in the town. HWANG-AN 
descended the Yellow River and established 
his head-quarters at Ho-yong, upon the 
Clear River (7sin-hko), a tributary of the 
Song-koi. The former friends, now become 
enemies, were bound thenceforward to be 
mortal foes and to wage a remorseless war. 
They assumed, then, the names of the 
colors of their banners: the ‘‘ Black Flags’’ 
(Chinese He-4i), are the adherents of LuN- 
Vin-PHuc: “Yellow Flags” (Hoag-ki) 
partisans of HWANG-AN. 


Thus Laokai, which means in Chinese 
the “ Old Market,” became the capital of 
the “Black Flags.” It is not, properly 
speaking, a town, but a big village con- 
taining some three hundred houses, all 
covered with thatch, with the exception of 
the principal buildings of the fortified 
enclosure, which are built of brick and 
roofed with tiles to lessen the chances of 
fire. The place lying on the official frontier 
of Annam and China, where the boundary 
line is drawn by the Nan-Sin-ho, a little 
tributary of the Red River, is of consider- 
able importance as a Custom House Station. 
Situated just outside the Celestial Empire 
it is a favourite refuge for Chinese rebels ; 
and as it is very remote from the centre of 
Annamese authority it renders scanty 
obedience to the orders of Tu-DUC, or who- 
¢ver may be the reigning monarch of the 
Kingdom. Thus it happens that Laokai is, 
as it were, a Chinese town in Annamite terri- 
tory, but yet as foreign, if not more forcign, 
to the Chinese towns on the other side of 
the frontier, as it is to the other places of 
Annam, In effect, the natives of the Chi- 


nese province of Yinnan speak a mandarin 
dialect which closely resembles that of 
Peking, and is not understood by the 
Laokaians, who come for the most part 
from Kwantung and Kwangsi. These 
special conditions of a town which is osten- 
sibly dependent upon the King of the 
territory, while they render it guasi inde- 
pendent yet place it at the mercy of the first 
adventurer who is able to carry and occupy 
it. Hecan, then, make of itasort of toll-gate 
at which he can levy such taxes ashe pleases 
upon travellers passing between Chinese 
and Tonquin territory. Providing that 
Annam is converted simply into a French 
protectorate, Laokai would make an excel- 
lent Custom House, as the writer in L’Opi- 
nton suggests. In any circumstances, under 
the new order of things, situated at the con- 
fluence of two rivers easily navigable by 
specially-built craft, it seems destined to 
become the extrepét for any trade that 
may be organized between the delta of the 
Song-koi and the province of Yinnan. 


As regards the Yellow Flags, we know 
that Dupuis was well received by them on 
the occasion of his last journey in 1873, 
when he was obliged to traverse the region 
which they call theirs. And, beyond, the 
Black Flags, perhaps being unable to act 
otherwise, in no manner interfered with 
the traveller in his enterprise. Some time 
after his visit, the Yellow Flags, who had 
made a futile attempt to seize Laokai, were 
in their turn assailed by the men of the 
darker ensign, whose road to Tonquin they 
barred. Three hundred of the Black 
Flags, having been cut off from their main 
forces, were obliged to descend the Song- 
koi to the advanced posts of the Annamite 
army, to whose commanders they offered 
their services, which were accepted and 
‘soon employed. FRANCIS GARNIER, with 
a handful of men, had just achieved his 
swift and marvellous conquest of the delta. 
The Commander-in-chief of-the Annamites, 
HUINKEVIEM by name, brother-in-law of the 
King, and at present the only mandarin 
of the first rank in Tonquin, was then 
Governor-general of Son-tai, the real 
military capital of the country, and situated 
up-stream as regards Hanoi. He took the 
outlaws into his employ and launched them, 
with other forces, against the latter citadel 
then held by the French. It was at their 
hands that GARNIER met his death in the 
fatal sortie of December 21, 1873. 

Ever since that time the Black Flag 
Brigands have been in the service of the 
Sovereign of ANNAM, and have on several 
occasions borne arms against the French. 
They it was who, only the other day, com- 
passed the death of Commandant RIVIERE 
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and his comrades in circumstances similar 
to those in which they killed GARNIER. In 


1877, M. DE KERGARADEC, then a Lieu- 


tenant and Consul at Hanoi, now a Post- 
Captain charged with a special mission to 
Hué, explored the Tonquin river as far as 
Yiinnan. He gathered, as he was passing 
the town of Laokai which he only saw from 
afar, some information respecting the re- 
doubtable Black Flags. 
strength at 800 men, though their leader, 


He estimated their 


LUN-vIN-PHUC, said thathe had 1,565 when 


he claimed his pay from the Annamite 


Government. The band was installed in 


three ill-fortified posts, which could easily 
be burned, but whence the garrison could 


quickly escape to the mountains. To-day, 
no doubt, their condition is somewhat 
different. The Annamite Government pays 
them at the same rate as its own soldiers, 
or rather hands their pay over to their 
chief, who maintains and salaries them as 
he pleases. The scale is for each married 
soldier ninety catties of rice a month: 
unmarried men fifty catties. A daily ration 
of pork, and oil to burn, is issued, as the 
equivalent of a monthly pay of about one 
tael. Every warrior receives two suits of 
clothes a year, and from time to time a 
little Yannan opium and rice-wine, either 
to make him mad or to keep him in a good 
humour, as occasion may require. The 
actual value of the food, &c., drawn by 
LUN-VIN-PHUC is probably about three 
dollars a month per man for each name on 
his roster; so that it is evident he can fare 
sumptuously on his squeezes. The Chief- 
tain himself is described as a man of about 
fifty years of age, short and slight of stature, 
extremely cruel, suspicious, difficult of 
access to any but his immediate friends, 
and neither Captain KERGARADEC nor Mr. 
Dupuis had ever seen him. The latter 
gentleman transacted all his business 
through the second-in-command of the 
gang. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
se sible for the sentiments or opinions of our 


vense respon 
Shey peo for the accuracy of their assertions, or fur 
the uctions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


KANA REFORM (SO-CALLED). 








To tHe Epitor “Japax Mat.” 

Sir,—The object of the Japanese Society, 
called Kana no Toma, or * Friends of the Kana,” 
is, as you pointed out in a recent article, to abolish 
the use of the Chinese written character in this 
country and to substitute for it the exclusive use of 
the native syllabary. This native syllabary has 
forty-eight signs. ‘The Chinese ideographic system 
has more than forty-eight thousand. Hence the 
easily drawn conclusion that, civilization being in 
such matters identical with simplicity, the abolition 
of the Chinese characters in favour of the Kana 
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would be the most gigantic stride forwards ever 
taken by any nation eager to give its intellect free 
play by shaking off the shackles of an effete anti- 
quity. The “ Friends’” arguments would seem to 
have succeded in making you more than friendly 
to them. Will you grant me space in your valuable 
columns to endeavour to convert you and your 
readers to the opposite way of thinking, by point- 
ing out that sober reflection shows us that the result 
would be an altogether different onc, that the 
** Friends of the Kana” are, in reality, the worst 
enemies of Japanese education, and that the adop- 
tion of the Kane (supposing such a thing possible) 
would mean the instant paralysis of every branch 
of thought and even of business? 

To discuss the subject in all its aspects would 
require a treatise as long as a Scotch sermon. 
But the gist of the matter needs no eleventhly and 
twelvethly to make it plain. It is not necessary to 
enter into all the pros and cons of the Chinese style. 
Ie is not necessary to imagine what the Modern 
Japanese language might have been had it been 
something different from what it is. Strictly 
speaking, it is scarcely even necessary to discuss 
the abstract merits of the syllabary,—or rither of 
the syllabaries, there being several,—known as the 
Japanese Kana. 1 would therefore, merely in 
passing, point out that the Kawa is at once re- 
dundant, deficient, and misleading even as a 
medium for conveying the sounds of Modern Japa- 
nese itself. Of the caricature which results from 
its application to the words of other languages it 
is needless to speak. 

But the root of the matter is not to be looked for 
here. Even were the kana a more imperfect system 
of writing than it is, it might be well to preserve it 
if it were already in common use, all change in 
such matters being accompanied by inconvenience. 
But it is not in common use. It has been given a 
thousand years’ trial and has failed. Why has it 
failed? Because under the circumstances it is less 
practical than the Chinese system, cumbrous even 
as the latter may be deemed. The Japancse 

: has an enormous number of words derived 
from the Chinese. These words have penetrated 
into every branch of thought and of business; and 
the introduction of Western civilization, with its 
new ideas all demanding new terms to denote 
them, has had the effect of swelling the number of 
such Chinese words to an unprecedented extent. 
The result is that Archaic Japanese, which was a 
poor and barbarous dialect capable only of ex- 
pressing the simplest facts and emotions, has now 
been developed into a tongue where, in most 
branches of knowledge, every shade of idea evolved 
by the genius of China and of Europe has its 
known and appropriate symbol. To think of 
expunging this vast body of words from the langu- 
age is a pedant’s dream. As well endeavour to 
expunge from English all words not of strictly 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and at the same time to carry 
on the business, the arts, and the sciences of 
modern life. 

Now the peculiarity of the situation in Japan is 
this. The number of homonyms, that is of words 
sounded alike but differing in meaning, is enormous. 
This is a defect of the Chinese language which of 
course cleaves to its words when borrowed by the 
people of Japan. The inconvenience of this poverty 
of sounds combined with richness of vocabulary is 
felt occasionally even in speaking, where the listener 
can be guided by the circumstances attending the 
conversation, by the frequent iterations everywhere 
characteristic of spoken specch, and, as a last re- 
sort, by the possibility of asking for an explanation. 


In writing, #.e. in phonetic writing, such as the kana 
purports to Le, these helps fail. The very names of 
al] the sciences, of all books, newspapers, govern- 
ment offices, in fact of all things excepting such as 
are quite primary, become an unintelligible chaos. 
Here the Chinese character steps in, and, by giving 
to each word its own particular ideographic symbol, 
makes the written language clearer than the spoken. 
The experience of the last thousand years has 
shown that this clearness of expression is worth ob- 
taining even at the cost of laying a considerable 
burden on the memory. Indeed, what is the object 
of writing unless it be to make oneself understood? 

This being so, how is it, it may be asked, that the 
“ Friends of the Kana” manage to publish a maga- 
zine printed in kana alonc? Simply thus: by not 
writing Modern Japancse at all, but by attempting 
to revive Ancient Japanese which they sprinkle 
with pseude-ancient terms of their own invention. 
To such straits are people driven by pedantry mis- 
taken for patriotism and divorced from common 
sense! Endeavour to imagine the English or 
American public being gravely requested to speak 
the language of Chaucer or to write exclusively in 
words of one syllable, and you have an idea of 
what the “ Friends of the Kana” are agitating for 
in Japan. 

If it were possible,—which it is not,—to change 
a language violently for the sake of fitting it in with 
a new system of writing, there is indeed a system 
which it would be well worth the while of the Japanese 
nalion to make an “‘ alarming sacrifice” to adopt. 
Need I say that [ mean the Roman Alphabet ? 
Even as a method of writing Japanese phonetically, 
the Roman alphabet is superior to the kana; and to 
be brought up to read and write their own language 
in the Roman alphabet would go half way to break 
down the intellectual barriers still existing between 
the Japanese and the nations of the West. On the 
other hand, to exchange their present mixed system 
for an exclusive use of the kana would only be to 
cut them off from what convenience there still may 
be in having a common medium of intercourse 
with China and Korea while leaving them as iso- 
lated as ever from Europe and America. At the 
same time they would be made, as it were, lan- 
guageless,—unable to express in writing any but 
elementary ideas. 

However, it is hardly worth while to discuss such 
@ prospect seriously. Can it be believed that 
practical men,—administrators, men of business, 
workers in every branch of industry and science,— 
would allow themselves to be deprived for a single 


week of the power of expressing their thoughts | 


clearly on paper? Even in Japan, where strange 
things happen, ts the whole nation to be made the 
plaything of a few philologists, who, to judge from 
the last number of their periodical, believe ancient 
Japanese Grammar to be the most pressing ques- 
tion of the day, and opine that the writing of the 
syllable ¢ with or without a2 silent w is a matter of 
the gravest importance ? 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
COMMON SENSE. 
August 31st. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Japan Matt.” 
Sir,—In reference to the paragraph which ap- 
peared in your issue of this morning regarding 
a foreigner who endeavored “to obtain money 
under false pretences,” I beg to state that I am 
the person to whom you allude, and in justice to 
myself am compelled to contradict the statement 


Google 


therein contained. Herewith is a copy of the tele. 
gram, or rather a translation of it, which was posted 
up in the “ Grand Hotel ” and the “ Windsor” -— 

A private telegram has just been received from 
the Governor of Boshiu, stating that a typhoon is 
raging in that province. Over three hundred 
dwellings have been destroyed. ‘The typhoon is 
travelling eastwards and probably will visit this 
Settlement. Residents are advised to take all 
necessary precautions.” 

The only error in my statement is that I inter. 
preted Vakunin for Governor, whereas it signifies 
Government official. 

I received the news from a Japanese gentlemen 
who had just arrived from Tokio, and who isa 
native of that province. Had your office been open 
I would in all probability, have called and given 
you the information, but as it was a Sunday | 
deemed it proper for me to spread the report. 

The whole amount which I received was &2, and 
I considered myself justified in accepting the same 
for the trouble which I took and the jinrikisha ex- 
penses which I incurred while giving the information. 

Trusting, Sir, that you will insect these few lines. 

I am, yours most obediently, 

F. CROSBY. 


Yokohama, September 4th, 1883. 


CONSULAR DECISIONS. 


To tue Eptror or THe “ jarax Matt.” 

Sir,—Upon reading this morning’s issue of the 
Fapan Mail, \ observe that the British Consul has 
dismissed a charge of assault against a fireman on 
the Chief Engineer of the Strathleven on the ground 
that the assault was committed on the “ high seas,” 
and therefore out of his jurisdiction. I believe that 
this judgment is correct, according to the powers 
given to the Consul by the Order in Council, but 
it does not appear to me to be consistent with a 
recent Consular decision, in which. the boatswain 
of the F. C. Graham was convicted and fined for 
an assault which he committed on. the “ high seas ” 
—to wit, the Bay of Biscay. 

Yours, &c., DAVY JONES. 


Yokohama, September 4th, 1883. 


KANEKO'’S EXPLANATION. 


To tHe Eprror or THE “ Jarax Mai.” 
Sin,—In the article entitled “a Chapter of Yoko- 
hama History,” which appeared in your issues of 
the 24th and 25th August, there are several state- 
ments made which, although I suppose for the 
purpose of avoiding the risk of an action for libel, 
names and places are changed or suppressed, | 
think I am right in supposing that I am the person 
referred to as “‘ the Japanese gentleman from San 
Francisco.” .My reason for thinking so is in con- 
sequence of the statement that the above-mentioned 
person lives next door to a bathing establishment 
owned by two Japanese women, who are given the 
names of Mrs. O Tada andher sister O Gin. My 
house which is at Honmoku, and is known by the 
name of Kaneko, is next door toa place of that 
description, the owners of which are, I believe, 
two women named Taka and Kin. This close re- 
semblance of names, taken in conjunction with the 
Numerous communications which have lately ap: 
peared in the local papers relative to the Hon- 
moku bathing establishments is, I think, sufficient 
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to localize the place and warrant me in pre- 
suming that [ am the person referred to under 


the above appellation. It is, thereforc, not with. 
out feelings of regret that I am compelled to. 
impeach the veracity of your interesting romance, | 


which | have no doubt gave the author much 
trouble to write, and I suppose afforded con- 
siderable amusement to some of your readers, 
but 1 am compelled to do so, as it contains un- 
truths about myself which it would ill become 
me to allow to remain unchallenged. I therefore 
trust that, as you have circulated the falsehood, 
you will have the candour to publish my denial. 


After introducing the house, called in your paper 
« Cove Cottage,” the writer continues as follows :— 
« At any rate the cottage escaped, though the ad- 
joining bathing house was less fortunate. Of the 
latter, too, curious facts areon record. Itsowner was 
a gentleman who had distinguished himself in con- 
nection with a bath-house in San Francisco, where 
he dressed a Chinese girl in Japanese clothes and 
exhibited her as a native of Japan. Obliged to 
come home in consequence of this escapade, he 
rented a house beside Cove Cottage, and placed 
there six waitresses of comely mein. But he lacked 
finesse. Every body knew that the chief business 
of his new house lay in e¢ ceteras: the police made 
it too hot for him; profits fell off, and he was fain to 
take service in a sugar refinery at six yen a month. 
He did not abandon his interest in the sea-shore 
commerce, however, but retained the place while 
surrendering the management ;” and again, further 
down :—‘* The Japanese gentleman of San Fran- 
cisco, understood this too, else he would not have 
dressed his Chinese doll in kimono and obi, and 
though capricious fate had banished him tem- 
porarily to a sugar refinery, his talents found able 
exponents at the cove;” and, as a parting shot, 
“I really think I'll resign my situation of the 
business at the cove says the San Francisco 
Lothario.”” 
Now all this, although very amusing, is incorrect. 
It is truc that I was in America for nearly 13 years, 
but I deny that I was ever connected with a bath- 
house in that country or had anything whatever 
to do with a Chinese girl, and I can, if necessary, 
procure evidence of an unimpeachable nature to sup- 
port my assertion. Again, the statement thaton my 
return from Ameiica I rented a house beside “Cove 
Cottage” and placed there six waitresses, &c., is 
also incorrect. “The house was rented by my wife, 
who was previously nurse to a European family in 
Yokohama, twelve months before my return to 
Japan, and two years before the other house was 
built, and there has never been at one time more 
than four females employed on the premises, and 
that only on busy days; the usual number being 
two; again, the assertion that I took service ina 
sugar refinery is an untruth. The only time that 
I have been absent from my wife’s place at 
Honmoku was during a period of three months, 


when I assisted a friend to run a restaurant in 
Yokohama. 


I remain, your obedient Servant, 


KANEKO TOSABURO. 
Honmoku, August 31st, 1883. 


lf Mr. Kaneko desires confirmation of the facts con. 
tained in “ A Chapter of Yokohama History,” we 
beg to refer him to the records of the Kanagawa 
Police and the Consular archives of: his country. 
He will find that the statements contrined in the 


article to which he refers are neither untruths nor 
romances.—Ep. $.4.) 









THE LATE DR. 
ane eres mere 

On Friday last the remains of the late Dr. 
A. J. C. Geerts were interred in the Cemetery 
of Yokohama. The funeral was largely at- 
tended. At the grave the following address was 
delivered by His Excellency the Dutch Re- 
presentative :— 

GENTLEMEN,—We have to bid a last farewell to one of 
our oldest Dutch residents of Japan, to a man who has been 
a kind hearted friend to many of us,—a dutiful son who 
supported his old parents at home, a kind and careful father, 
who leaves six little children to mourn their heavy loss. Our 
late friend, Mr. Geerts, had distinguished himself at home 
both as Military Apothecary and as tutor of the Military 
School at Utrecht, and the cross for 15 years’ Military Ser- 
vice in Holland decorated his breast. He arrived in Japan 
in 1869, and during 14 years rendered highly important 
and distinguished services to the Governmenf of this realm 
in Nagasaki, Tokiyo, Kiyoto, and Yokohama, for which the 
Sovereign of this Empire granted him the decoration of the 
Rising Sun. We all bear witness to the eminent services 
which our late friend rendered to the Central Board of 
Health when the most dreadful disease raged amongst us, 
and both the foreign Community and the Japanese people 
united in high appreciation of the untiring zeal and the great 
care displayed by our friend on that occasion. Mr. Geerts 
was a man of great learning and science, and several learned 
Societies were proud to count him amongst their members. 
Unfortunately illness prevented him of late from finishing 
his last and most elaborate work about the patural products 
of China and Japan, and death overtook him at the early 
age of 40 years. Let us now unite in rendering the last 
honour to our deceased friend. Farewell to him and peace 
be with his soul. 


GEERTS. 


—_ 


After this a Japanese official read the 


following, in the name of His Excellency 


Yamada, Minister for Home Affairs :— 
(TRANSLATION. ] 

Mr. A. J. C. Geerts breathed his last at his residence in 
Yokohama on the 30th of August, 1883. From the time 
that he was invited, in 1869, to occupy the chair of Chemical 
Science at the Imperial Medical School in Nagasaki, he 
discharged his duties with the utmost conscientiousness and 
assiduity, to the great benefit and advantage of this country. 
Indeed, to enumerate all that he accomplished would be very 
difficult. He it was who helped to organize and establish 
our laboratories, supplying numerous plans and schemes 
for their working and direction: he it was who undertook 
the task of remodelling and improving our medical system, 
and ia addition to these arduous labours he performed 
many others which time fails me to detail. In grateful 
recognition of these many services His Majesty the Emperor 
was pleased to confer on him the decoration of the Fourth 
Class of the Order of the Rising Sun. 

In the month of May of this year Mr. Geerts fell sick, and 
after long suffering which, day by day, wasted his strength 
away, he was finally removed from amony us. I can find 
no words to express my deep regret for this sad event. To- 
day his family and friends have assembled to pay the last 
tribute of respect to his memory, and to accompany him to 
his last resting place in the cemetery of Yokohama. May 


he rest in peace ! 





TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 


FOURNALS. 
—___q—__—_— 
IS NOT OUR CIVILIZATION RETRO- 
GRESSIVE? 


(Translated from the Fijs Shintpo). 


Meeting an old friend after a separation of two 


or three years, one is first struck by the change in 
his personal appearance. 
case with children, who are always in process of 
development, so much so that when we mect them 
after only half a year’s absence or so they have 
grown into quite different persons. 
living, as it were, in a family circle, we fail to see 


Fspecially is this the 


When we are 
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the change that is constantly going on in our 
surroundings. Parents are to children what they 
were vesterday : so are the children to their parents. 
Days and months pass. One party observes no 
growth : the other witnesses nodecay. One’s guests 
remind one of the growth of one’s infants and one’s 
own decadence. Although our physical develop- 
ment is nothing short of marvellous, our constant 
ocular perception fails to- recognize it. We re- 
semble the hands of a watch—always travelling 
from one to twelve. 

So of a nation’s progres : its revolving signs are 
imperceptible. ‘To know whether it has been 
going fast or slow, we must consult its past history, 
and consider its circumstances. The notable events 
accompanying the Restoration were, politically, the 
substitution of prefectures for han, reform in land 
taxation, the introduction of enlightened law, the 
restoration of administrative power to the proper 
Government, foreign intercourse. Commercially, 
the changes were:—The establishment of tradal 
associations, manufactories, railways, telegraphs, 
steamers and the postal service; and as regards 
education, encouragement of the study of foreign 
sciences, and the publication of books and news- 
papers. Such have been the most potent factors 
in the work of destroying the barrier of old customs 
and in introducing Occidental civilization. All- 
though these methods are still in a state of infancy, 
and perhaps unworthy of consideration, yct had it 
not been for -the courage of our countrymen, it 
would have been impossible to effect what progress 
has been made. No sooner had our jnternal affairs 
been placed on a sound basis than the innate force 
of the nation expanded. An expedition was sent 
to Formosa, a treaty was concluded with Korea, 
and the Riu-kiu-han was abolished. Since then 
we have witnessed a formidable rebcllion and a 
considcrable change in our commercial dealings. 
Looking back at the past, we are convinced that 
the present cra of progress had its climax in the 
12th and 13th years of Meiji (1878-9). Reflection 
on the subsequent general state of affairs sug- 
gests a retrogressive tendency in all departments 
of civilization, notably in politics and education. 
One of the present vicissitudes of society, which 
we are at a loss to account for, is that men look 
upon each other with suspicion, and prefer con- 
servatism to being made the object of scrutiny 
by advocating thcir own ideas. Even those who 
but till yesterday have only exerted themselves 
with ordinary ability, to-day assume the appearance 
of men of vast experience and moderation who 
hesitate at every step, under the pretence that the 
time is premature, and that they are careful and 
so forth. This policy is dictated by anxiety to 
restrict youths who thrust themselves into politics 
with headlong impetuosity. So far so good. But 
politics are not alone the basis of the frame of 
human society. On realizing the danger arising 
from political strife, men may have taken some 
trouble to mitigate it, and have succecded in 
restricting its evils. Politics are confined to one 
class of men who make it a profession ; and conse- 
quently do not improve the general condition of the 
community. ‘They are often indeed productive 
of great injury. Turning to the commercial 
aspect of the matter we ate struck with the present 
stagnation of business. Merchants and manu- 
facturers have succumbed to the heart-rending 
consequences arising from the violent fluctuations 
in the vaiue of the fiat currency. The National 
Banks have collapsed almost to the extent of ex: 
tinction. The monetary channels have been closed. 
Traders with energy but no capital are at their 
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wits’ end. Such of them as have abundant 
capital, confine themselves to the purchase of Public 
Loan Bonds. Many factories have been closed, 
and thousands of labourers have been thrown 
out of employment. These evils have been 
caused by an unsound system of finance. As 
regards education, the base of national enlight- 
ment, we find difficulties are constantly cropping 
up and causing it to retrogade. Ever since, 
the Restoration, the study of foreign sciences has 
been encouraged; and graduates therein only 
made an appearance a few ycars since. They 
ought to increase gradually; but there is no field 
for the exercise of their professions. Such is the 
case with all professional men—engineers, chemists, 
economists, statesmen, and others. Or even though 
there were positions for all of them, they are mostly 
prevented from occupying them on account of thcir 
birthplace and political positions differing from 
those of the men in power. As for education 
itself, we find that the old system and doctrines 
which were in full vigour under the Tokugawa 
régime are being revived. The educators are 
striving to check the tendency toward that extreme 
temerity which presents itself under the guise of 
Civilization. Formerly, it was the rule in every 
school to encourage the cultivation of European 
science rather than that of Chinese literature. At 
present, however, the contrary is the case. Teachers 
who understand European languages are being 
replaced by Confucianists. These are all signs of 
a retrogression in our civilization. Since our coun- 
try’s policy is to introduce European civilization, 
we regret to witness such a revival of the Chinese 
classics as hinders progress. The Confucianists 
may desire to “Chinese” this country; but we 
do not desire to see reproduced the injury and 
danger to which this nation was exposed some 
two or three decades ago. look at the state 
of affairs obtaining at the time when the American 
squadron steamed into these peaceful waters in 
the era of Kayei. Had it not been then for the 
progressive career upon which we had entered 
we should not have been able to hold our own. But 
now, retrogression is the order of the day. Tea- 
ceremonies and other old arts have been revived. 
As far as zxthestic taste is concerned, the tea- 
ceremony and such like arts are exceedingly high- 
toned; but in view of the modern civilization of 
practicality, they amount to less than nothing. 
For Japan to compete thus with Occidental activity 
is similar to attempting to extinguish a large con- 
flagration without the aid of steam fire-engines. 
We have no leisure to expend in the cultivation of 
zthestics. That retrogressive tendency which we 
have pointed out must be conspicuous to those 
returning from foreign countries. A Westerner in 
his letter to our office says that Japanese civiliza- 
tion having reached its climax, will go backward. 
We are exceedingly sorry to hear such a remark, 
and earnestly hope that the forecast will turn out 
incorrect. 


THE ILL-EFFECTS OF PREMATURE 
MARRIAGE. . 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbum.) 


All the animal creation is endowed with the 
impulse of sexual affection and the instinct of the 
propagation of their species. Bakan, one of the 
best of Japanese novelists, says :—‘“ The senti- 
ment of love is common alike to men and animals. 
None of them can escape it—from the stag 
that pursues the hind through the difheult forest to 
the cat that miauls for its mate on the treacherous 
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house-top. As surely as the peach-tree will bear 
fruit in the third year of its growth, so will the first- 
lings of love display themselves without fail in the 
lass of sixteen.” Apart from the poetic aspects of 
the tender passion, man resembles the lower animals 
in that respect. The feeling indulged in prompts 
to early marriage, heedless of all injury that may 
result to the principal parties, their progeny, and, 
in the long run, the nation at large. The evil is 
more pronounced and frequent in semi-civilized 
than in advanced nations. It is caused by igno- 
rance, and diminishes with the increase of know- 
ledge. Unhappily the custom has prevailed in 
Japan from days of old, and obtains even in thesc 
modern times. Daily we see the marriage of boys 
and girls, long before either their intellectual or 
physical faculties have matured, encouraged by 
their parents and guardians. ‘‘A man is not a 
man before he has attained the age of twenty-five,” 
is a familiar aphorism. His marriage, then, 
before that age, cannot fail to be injurious to the 
corporeal and mental powers of the next generation 
as well as hurtful to himself. 

The following are the three principal evil results 
of too early marriages :— 

1.—The community is composed of rich and 
poor, the latter in far larger proportion. It is a 
man’s duty before marriage to provide sufficient 
resources for the maintenance of his wife and 
family. Does he neglect this precaution he cannot 
bestow the benefits of the commonest education 
upon his children, whose natural endowments, there- 
fore, cannot enjoy proper culture. When arrived 
at maturity his offspring will be devoid of any 
accomplishments, and unable to earn an indepen- 
dent livelihood. Probably they will be reduced to 
poverty and misery, and driven to steal. Indisrence 
is the mainspring of robbery; and most of the 
poverty prevailing has its origin in carly marriages. 
On the other hand, children born of parents whose 
physical and intellectual faculties have, before 
union, been allowed to attain full development, 
will, if properly trained, grow up, in spite of ob- 
stacies, useful members of Socicty. 

2.—In the event of frequent marriages the popula- 
tion multiplies with rapidity—a fact which at first 
glance would appear an element beneficial in 
increasing the resources of the nation. In reality, 
however, this is not so; for a country’s prosperity 
is not in corresponding ratio to the increase of its 
inhabitants, The present wealth of European 
States is due to their numerous inventions, and 
foreign commerce, and the employment, in the right 
direction of the energies of their people. In their 
turn, these inventions and this well-applied 
force are the outcome of a perfection of mental and 
corporeal capacity. Evidently, opulence is not a 
result of mere increase of population. In domestic 
life we find that the feeble cannot constitute a 
comfortable home. They become swamped in 
squalor and misery. It is a law of nature that 


decay follows growth. A severe winter is followed 
by a summer correspondingly hot : long droughts 


are waited on by continuous rainfalls. Trees and 
herbs grow in Spring and Summer, and wither and 
die in Autumn and Winter. The amorous passicn 
is vehement in youth, but gradually declines with 
advancing ycars. It may be, then, that a popula- 
tion may be increased by premature marriage; 
but a reaction will surely set in and the number 
will rapidly diminish—in the event, say, of 
epidemic, famine, and similar calamities. This is 
simply in accordance with natural laws of expansion 
and contraction. And, indeed, it is better that 
people of imperfect intcllectual and physical 


capacity should perish, than survive to assist in 
the spread of epidemics and like sources of Misery, 

3.—According to the theory of hereditary trans. 
mission, children acquire by birth the characteristics 
of their parents for good or evil. Leprosy and sto. 
machic and other terrible diseases are bequeathed 
from generation to generation. So does an infant 
succced to the literary and scientific tastes of its 
ancestors. Thus, parents of short stature beget 
offspring of like structure to themselves; and tal] 
adults give to the world successors of similar pro- 
portions. Of course there are exceptions ; but, the 
proverb, that “ egg-fruit does not grow on a melon 
vine” is correct. As a broad rule, children inherit 
both the intellectual and physical attributes of their 
parents. And so we may remember here the care. 
ful farmer’s rule to select good seed, as “ with had 
seed one ensures a bad crop.” If the present 
custom of early marriage, now prevailing in Japan, 
be allowed to continue we shall deteriorate into a 
nation of pigmies. 

The numbers of the American Indian tribes have 
diminished with the march forward of the white 
man. The Ainos are becoming gradually extinct 
as Japanese immigration into Hokkaido progresses. 
This is the effect of unequal conflict between the 
widely different capacities of the respective races. 
Especially in this day of universal intercourse, 
when the weak invariably succumbs to the 
strong, premature marriage should be promptly 
prohibited before it permanently weakens the 
nation. Recent investigations of this subject give 


interesting results. The passion that we call love’ 


is largely influenced by climate. As a rulc those 
living in tropical, develop it sooner than those 
living in temperate and colder, climates. Indian 
girls become women and marry, at a very early 
age. In Europe marriage is deferred till much 
later years. Thus, in France the average age {or 
marriage is, for men 30 yrs. 1 mo., women 25 yrs. 
8 mos.: England, men 27 yrs. § mos., women 25 
yts.: Holland and Belgium, men 31 yrs. 4 mas. 
women 28 yrs. 4 mos. [And so the author quotes of 
Denmark, Italy, and Switzerland, with marrying 
ages varying on the average from 30 to 38 years 
for men: 21 to 28 years for women. He resumes :] 
It is said that, even in the above-mentioned coun- 
tries, young people sometimes marry young ; but 
they do so very seldom before they are twenty years 


of age. And this wholesome restraint is not the | 


effect of preventive laws, but rather of the intelligent 
application of ical observation, one of the 
highest attributes of Western civilization. In the 
absence of statistics we cannot state positively at 
what average age people marry in Japan; but we 
should say, from experience, men at twenty-two or 
twenty-three : girls at eighteen or nineteen. 
expense of supporting a wife and family in Japan 
is comparatively trifling; and, consequently, 
people do not feel the Facden as heavily as in 
other countrics—a fact which of itsclf encourages 
the evil of premature marriages. The principal 
cause, however, is ignorance of the various 
ills arising from the practice. Our present 
population is all that can be desired in pomt 
of number; but the majority of its constituents lack 
energy, adaptability, and endurance; and these 
defects we do not hesitate to attribute to premature 
alliances. 

Some may a ; 
marrying when t ease, t 
hiblieg ihe fromtaking food, and that it would 
as difficult to put a stop to one custom as the lait 
They might as well contend that, if rece 
alliance were forbidden, men would necessarily 
indulge in debauchery, and ruin themselves in ea 
fligacy and discase-engendering vice. What we ne 
sire, h-wwever, is not the interdiction of marriage DU 
exertion on the part of parents to put an end lo os 
evil usage. We earnestly hope that the perniciov 
custom will soon be abolished. 


e that to prohibit people from 


is analogous to pro-. 
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THE KORE COMPETITIVE THA | 
- EXHIBITION. 
—- ——-&—__—_—— 

The following is translated from the pamphlet 
issued by the Commissioners, which has been 
forwarded to us for publication :— 

The ceremony of opening the Competitive Tea 
I:xhibition in Kobe took place on the Ist in- 
stant, in the presence of Mc srs. Takei, Sckigewa, 
Wada, Sccretaries of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department ; Morioka, Prefect of Hiogo ; 
Kitagaki, Governor of Kiyoto; Tateno, Governor of 
Osaka; Koteda, Prefect of Shiga; VY agimoto, Scere- 
tary of Hiogo Ken ; and" egawa, Superintendent 
of the Kobe Custom Hous besides Mazistrates of 
the Urban Divisions, Members of the Hiogo Pre- 
fectoral Assembiy, and functionaries of the com- 
mercial and trading establishments. 

At 9.30 a.m. on the above date, the Commis- 
sioners to the Exhibition, including Kanys (Direc- 
tors), Committees from the various cities and 
prefectures, the judges, representatives of the ex- 





+ 











to the old annals, hewever, we remark that ! Chief Judge of the High Court, in the Presence 
when the Emperor Saga proceeded to Kanzaki; of assessors, having regard to the opiniuns of the 
in Shiga, Omi, in the spring of the 6:4 year of | Public Prosecutor, the answers of the accused, the 
Kojin—about y7o ycars ago—and took up + tem- | arguntents of their counsel, as well as their oun 
rary lodzing at the temple called Bonshakuji, | confessions, and all the documents handed in as 
the Abbot Ycichiu, of the temple Sofukuji, prepared ‘evidence. Judgment is as follows :— 
tea in person, and presented it to the Emperor and; From the following summary of evidence it i, 
his younger brother. From these facts it may be! inferred that the accused devised a plot at the 
inferred that the culture of tca as well as the method | Mumetkwau, in Fukushima, in July or August of 
of preparing it for drinking purposes has had its; the 15th year of Meiji (1883), with the express 
origin in the knowledge acquired by Yeichiu when | intention of subverting the Government. 
he travelled in China in the epoch of Yenriyaku. | On the 27th of January of the 15th year of Meiji 


! However, the usc of tea was temporarily aban- | (1883), Kono Hironaka made a statement at the 


| dered, until, in the reign of the Emperor Toba If. | Wakamatsu Court to the effect that on the ist of 
‘during the years of Bunji, the priest Yeisei, | August in the 15th year of Meiji (1882) he entered 
founder of the temple Kenninji, who had pre- into a covenant at the Mumeikwan, with Hanaka, 
viously been dispatched to So, in China, to study | Aizawa, Tamono, Sawada, and Hiroshima. On 


Chinese literature, returned with tea seeds and 
founded a plantation on the mountain called 
Seburiyama, in the province of Chikuzen. His 
produce was known by the name of Iwakami tea. 
Later he presented some plants to Hoye Shonin, 
rector ofthe Toganowo temple, in the province of 


hibitors, as well as a special Committee appointed | Yamashiro. This priest planted them in Uji, and 
by the exhibitors for the arrangement of their ex- | thus the cultivation of teahas been in progress during 
hibits, and several visitors, took their respective | more than 860 years. Therefore the reputation of 


seats in order to prepare for the ceremony. <¢. 
At 10 a.m. His Excellency Shinagawa, Vice- 

Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, arrived, 

accompanied by Mr. Katayama, Sccretary of the 


Agricultural and Commercial Department, who | 


represented Aanyi. <All the members present rose 
from their seats and paid their respects to the 
Minister. Mr. Katayama approached the Minister, 
and making a short speech about the condition of 
the Exhibition, presented him with a cataloguc of 
the objects on view, His Excellency briefly re- 
sponded; and his address was replied to by the 
representatives of the exhibitors. Next, the Super- 
intendent of the Kobe Custom House and the 
representatives of the Trading Company each spoke 
in felicitation of the occasion. The ceremony was 
then concluded, and the mccting dispersed. The 
Minister then inspected the premises of the Exhibi- 
tion under the guidance of the Kanji, and subsc- 
quently regaled the remaining guests with tea and 
cake. The Exhibition was opened to the public in 
the afternoon. The.number of exhibits and 
exhibitors is more than 4,380 and 3,810 respec- 
tively. Of the former, 786 are from the prefecture 
of Saitama, 535 from Shiga, and more than 300 
from Osaka and Miye; while Tokiyo, Kiyoto, 
Kanagawa, Niigata, Chiba, Ibaraki, Gifu, Fuku- 
shima, Fukui, and Kumamoto—two cities and 
cight prefectures in all—exhibited Iess than 300 
and more than 100. The exhibits from all other 
prefectures were less than f00 in number. Ina 
special apartment, were exhibited several samples 
of teas from the Botanical Gardens and the En- 
gineering Bureau of the Imperial Household 
Department ; tables and books on the use of tea, 
as well as drawings of the touls employed in the tea 
plantations,—sent from the Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Bureau, the Industriai Sections of the 
various Prefectures, and by exhibitors from differ- 
ent localities. 

The address delivercd by His Excellency Shina- 
gawa runs as follows :— . 

The origin of the growth of tea in our country 
can by ro means be accurately ascertained, yet 
topographical investigation leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the staplc has grown wild in the Empire 
from very remote periods. As to the method 
of its culture and production, we are also unable 
to obtain any precise knowledge. Referring 


the Liji tea is traceable to these facts. ° 

The exportion of our tea to foreign countries is 
of recent date—aftcr the opening of Nagasaki to 
foreign commerce. ‘The quantity exported was 
then so insignificant as to be hardly worth re- 
‘cording. When Yokohama was opened to foreign 
trade in the 6th year of Ansei, some American 
merchants made purchases of tea, and this gave 
rise to extended exportation. Later on, the export 
of the staple increased year by year, to such an 
extent that one-fourth of the total value of our 
exports from the 1st year of Meiji to the 14th year 
(1868-1881) was contributed by tea. 

[I have heard that the American Government has 
lately prohibited the import of spurious teas. ‘That 
America, our chief customer, has adopted such 
a measure, will serve to terrify cunning and 
fraudulent, and encourage upright, dealers. Both 
our tea cultivators and manufacturers must work 
candidly, taking legitimate measures for packing 


being asked whether he remembered the items of 
the covenant, he took a pen of his own accord and 


wrote as follows :-— 
COVENAXT. 


1.—Our party must consider it its duty to over. 
throw a despotic Government which is the common 
enemy of liberalism, and to organize a system of 
democratic administration. 

2.—In order to accomplish our ends, we must 
lay down our lives, abandon our p y, and 
disregard all ties of affection should occasion 
require. 

3-—Our party must conform to regulations 
framed in accordance with the decision of our 
meetings, and must act as thoroughly in concent 
as though we had but one mind and one body. ° 

4.—Before our aims are accomplished we will 
not dissolve our party, whatever difficulties we 
may encounter, and whatever space of time may 
be required. 

5.—Any member of our society who may reveal 
its secrets, or behave in contravention of our 
covenant, must immediately commit suicide. 

‘the above five items must be observed at the 
risk of our lives. 

Given under my hand before the Wakamatsu 
Court. Koso Hrronaga. 

January 27th, 16th year of Meiji (1833). 

On April 4th of the 16th year of Meiji (1833), 
this prisoner stated at his preliminary examination 
before the High Court that the phrase, “to over- 
throw the Government,” in the covenant did not 


refer to the Japanese Governrsent alone, but (o all 


and transportation, so that they may be enabled to/ the governments of the world, and that although 


compete with rivals of other countries and main- 
tain the reputation which our teas earned from 
Heaven more than one thousand years ago. This 
is the reason why the Sccond Competitive Exhibi- 


it might include the Japanese Government, its 
limitation to that institution did not correspond 
with the original intention of his party. 

On the 17th of January of the same year, Hire 


tion of tea is opencd, and why I cal! the attention of | shima Matsuwo produced at the Fukushima Police 
producers to the facts that I have mentioned above. ' Station a covenant, said to have been made by six 


SPECIAL COURT, TOXI¥O. 
en paren 
Saturpay, SerremsBer 1ST, 1883. 


Before Mr. Justice Tamanxo, and Messrs. HayisHi, 
Kawaba, and NaGaoka, Assessors. 


Tue ProsecuTiox or THE FuxusHiaa SUSPECTS. 


On Tuesday, the 28th instant, the case terminated, 
and the Court reserved decision. ‘This morninz it 
reassembled, and delivered the following judg- 
ment :— 

Upon Kono Hironaka, aged 34 years 3 months ; 
Tanomo Hidcakira, 34 years 8 months; Aisawa 
Yasukata, 34 years 3 montlis; Hirushima Matsu- 





!of the prisoners. Its first article refers to the: sub- 
version of an oppressive government. On being 
asked whether he alluded to the Japanese govem- 
ment, he replied that the existing Government has 
a tendency to oppression, and that the article in 
question referred to all such governments. He 
was told that the meaning of “refers to all govern- 
ments” was tov wide, and therefore unintelligible ; 
and when he was asked whether “tendency to op- 
pression” meant that the Government is oppressive, 


ine answered that he was impelled to enter into the 


covenant on account of the present oppressivencss 
of the authorities. To the question, ‘“ Does ‘op- 
pressive government’ refer to the existing Jap 


inese Government ?” he replied “ Yo.” 


O11 January 25th, he was examined by the Public 
Prosecutor at the Wakamatsu Court as to the truth 


wo, 28 ycars 11 months; Hanaka Kiojiro, 27 years! of statements made by the accused on the and, 


2months; and Sawada Seinosuke, 21 years one 
month, accused of having conspired together to 
.ubvert the existing Government, a trial has been 
he!d and judgment is hereby pronounced by the 
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3rd, 17th, and 24th of the same month, wher trial 
waz held at the Fukushima and Wakamatsu polir 
stations. He replicd that in the reports of the 
examination in Fukushima, one item regarding the 
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assemblage of rioters was erroncous, but that, as 
respects the covenant and other matters connected 
with it, there was no mistake. ‘“* You have only 
five coadjutors : where can you find others nume- 
rous enough to support your cause ?” was another 
question put to him. He answered that each of his 
companions was to induce his intimate friends to 
subscribe to the covenant, signing their namcs with 
their blood. 

When enquiry was made on the 25th of January 
at the Wakamatsu Court as to whether there were 
no mistakes in the record of the statements made 
by the accused on the 2nd, 3rd, and 17th of the 
same month, at the Fukushima Police Station, and 
on the 24th at the Wakamatsu Police Station, his 
reply was that the statements, as contained in the 
reports of the examination in Fukushima, which 
refer to the consultation with Kono about the con- 
vocation of rioters, were entirely wrong, but that 
the allegations with regard to the convenant and 
other matters were true. 

On the 17th of January, Hanaka Kiyojiro was 
examined at the Fukushima Police Station as to 
whether the original convenant contained the words 
“ despotic government,” and he answered that the 
word “despotic” may have been mistaken for 
“ oppressive,” and that the words below “ in order 
to accomplish our ends” in the 2nd Article should 
be changed to “‘ must disregard life and property 
as well as all ties of kindred.” On being asked 
whether he alluded to the Government of Meiji by 
the words “despotic government,” he replied 
“Oh, Yes!” The covenant as written by him 
under date of January 14th of the 16th year of 
Meiji (1883), runs as follows :— 

1.—Our party, inhabiting Japan, must strive 
to overthrow an oppressive government and esta- 
blish a democratic system instead. 


2.—In order to attain the ends mentioned in 
the above article, we must sacrifice our lives and 


3 We must carry out all decisions arrived at 
after discussion in our meeting. 

4—Any member of our y who discloses our 
secrets will be punished with death. 

§.—Until we accomplish the various objects 
prescribed in the foregoing Articles, we must not 

ge motive or resolution, even though it may 
be necessary to spend in our achievement a con- 
siderable number of months and years. 

The above covenant is the ‘outcome of our 
convictions and the principles we cherish, and we 
are bound to observe it at the sacrifice of our life. 
We swear it. 

I do not remember the exact wording of the 
articles of the covenant, but I believe that what I 
have given above was its purport. 

Hawaxa Krostro. 

January, r4th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 

A preliminary examination was held at the 
Wakamatsu branch of the Fukushima Court on 
the 3rd of February in the 16th year of Meiji 
(1883). There this prisoner was asked whether he 
found no mistakes in the record of his statements 
made at the Fukushima Police Station on the 17th 
of January in the same year. He replicd that he 
did. When he was ordered to point out the 
errors, if there were any, he answered that the 
words “inhabiting Japan’ were misrendcred for 
“enemies of liberalism,” and that the answer in 
the reports of the examination affirming that the 
allusion was to the Meiji Government, should be 
replaced by the clause, “ All the despotisms of the 
world are referred to, and the Japanese Government 
'S one of them.” To the question, what other 
mistakes there were? he answered, “none.” Next 

"¢ was asked what he meant by “subverting the 
vernment. He replicd that his idea was to Over- 
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turn it. On being asked again whether “ over- 
turning ’’ was to carry the sense of rising in rebel- 
lion, he answered in the affirmative, saying that 
any sense might be given to the word “ over- 
turning ” according to the choice of the judges. 

When the preliminary examination was held at 
this special Court on the 2nd of May, in the 16th 
year of Meiji (1883), Kono Hironaka was asked 
on what day he entered into a covenant with two 
conspirators besides the four with whom he had 
consulted on the night of August ist. He an- 
swered that he made the covenant with Aizawa 
about two or three days after that date, and with 
Hiroshima a day or two later. 

When the copies of the covenant produced by 
Hiroshima Matsuwo, Hanaka Kiojiro, and Kono 
Hironaka, were read to Aizawa Yasukata at the 
preliminary examination in the Wakamatsu Court, 
on January 28th of the 16th year of Meiji (1883), 
and enquiry was made of him by the judge as to 
which of the three copies of thecovenant was correct 
according to his recollection, he replied that Kono’s 
was exact, he thought, with very slight difference, 
and that he would write a covenant from his own 
memory, although he dared not vouch for its per- 
fect accuracy. He then wrote a copy of the 
covenant and handed it to the judge, who asked 
him how it happened that what he had written 
corresponded with Kono’s copy without a tittle of 
difference. He answered that he had simply racked 
his memory, and that it was impossible for him to 
guarantee exactitude. Enquiry was then made of 
him as to the date when, and the place where, the 
convenant was concluded, as well as the number 
of associates. The rejoinder was that, in the 
beginning of August in the 15th year of Meiji 
(1882), a covenant was shown to him at the Mumei- 
kwan, in Fukushima, by Kono, who, having stated 
that Hanaka, Tamono, and Sawada had already 
joined in the covenant and signed their names to 
it with their blood, had induced him to it follow 
their example. 

Hanaka Kiojiro was subjected to a preliminary 
examination at the High Court on the 3oth of 
April in the 16th year of Meiji, and there 
stated that the absence of Hiroshima from his 
house on the 1st of August might have been pos- 
sible, but that as the convenant was drafted six or 
seven days before, namely about the 22nd or 23rd 
of July, he must have been present at the time 
when it was drafted, and that, notwithstanding his 
absence on August ist, he must have been per- 
fectly familiar with the circumstances connected 
with the conclusion of the covenant; otherwise his 
signature could not have been given. On being 
asked whether Hiroshima was present at the meet- 
ing held before the 1st of August, he answered in 
the affirmative. To the question, on what day 
was the covenant drafted? the reply was that 
it was about a week prior to the subscription of the 
covenant with blood signatures—namely about the 
22nd or 23rd of July. As regards the number of 
persons with whom he had consulted, he mentioned 
Kono, Tamono, Sawada, and Hiroshima. 

Tamono Hideaki was examined at the Waka- 
matsu Police Station on the 25th of January in the 
16th year of Meiji (1883), as to whether he ce- 
membered that he had ever made an extraordinary 
covenant with Kono, Hiroshima, and Hanaka. He 
answered that he had made one about July of the 
sth year of Meiji. As to the order and the 
number of his associates, he mentioned Kono, 
Sawada, and Hanaka, saying that he subsequently 
heard that Hiroshima had also entered into 
the convenant. On being asked whether he had 
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undertaken to fulfil the agreement, even with the 
sacrifice of his life, he answered resolutely in the 
affirmative. Then he was ordered to name the 
provisions of the covenant from memory, but 
refused on the ground that he did not remember 
them. The police authoritics stated that he ap- 
peared to attempt to evade his obligation under 
the covenant on the plea of not remembering its 
provisions; and that, as they would show him 
copies of the covenant handed in by Hiroshima, 
and would inform him of the statements made by 
that person, he must give a decisive answer. 

The documents were read to him. The cove- 
nant written by Hiroshima at the Fukushima 
Police Station, which was subjoined to the reports 
of the Wakamatsu Court, ran as follows :— 

1.—Our party, inhabiting Japan, must strive to 
subvert the oppressive Government and organise 
in its place a system of democratic administration. 

2.—In order to attain the ends prescribed in the 
pape Article, we must be careless whether we live 
or die. 

3.—Our party must relinquish all tics of relation- 
ship, our wives and children, and sacrifice even our 
properties if occasion requires. 

4-—The decisions of our mectings must be strictly 
carried out. ; 

5-—Revelation of the secrets of our party ts 
punished by beheadal. 


The above conditions must be observed even 
with the sacrifice of our lives. 

8 p.m. on the 14th of January, 16th year of Meiji 
(1883). (Signed) Hirosnima Matrsuwo. 


The police proceeded further :—‘ As you have 
alleged that you do not remember the provisions of 
the covenant, they have been read to you, and we 
believe that from the confessions thus made by 
your colleagues, you have perceived that you were 
equally concerned with them in the matter.” The 
accused replied that, although he did not remember 
anything, yet the documents read to him were 
in fact the covenant. On being asked whether the 
words “‘to subvert the oppressive government,” in 
the first article, referred to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, he answered that they did not merely allude 
to it, but to all oppressive governments in the world. 

Again, at the preliminary examination at the 
High Court held _on the 18th of June of the 16th 
year of Meiji (1882), he was asked on what day 
the covenant was concluded. He answered that it 
was at the end of July of the rsth year of Meiji 
(1882), and that, although he did not know what 
was the exact course of a conversation carricd on 
by six companious in the Mumetkwan, the dialogue 
at last turned on the contemplation of a scheme to 
maintain the welfare of the society; and an attempt 
was made to draft a covenant. He also said 
that these six companions assembled again on the 
ist of August, and sanctified the covenant with 
signatures in blood, and that therefore the proposal 
for the covenant was mooted five or six days prior 
to the assembly. On being asked who were 
present, he mentioned Hanaka, Hiroshima, Kono, 
Aizawa, and Sawada—six in all—stating that 
the covenant was signed by these companions 
who had met not purposely, but accidentally. He 
was then questioned whether none of them had 
suggested the necessity of altering some words in 
the covenant, when Sawada tried to write it out 
fair. He replied that opinions differed consider- 
ably with regard to the 1st and 2nd articles, and 
that therefore serious arguments ensucd among 
them. Some asserted that “overthrowing” the 
Government as the enemy of liberalism might con- 
vey the idea of overturning it by means of aris, 
and that, in so far as they cherish the principles of 
liberalism, they ought to improve the Government 
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by means of discussion or the dissemination of | 
literary works, and the harsh words employed in 
the covenant did not correspond with their rea! 
ideas. Others said that the words “ oppressive 
government’ made it necessary to insert the words 
“ta overthrow,” without which the composition 
would be inelegant, and that the resort to such 
terms could in no way be confined to the case of 
rising in arms. He continued to say that he did 
not remember exactly whether the harsh words in 
question were replaced by others conveying the sense 
of amendment, when the covenant was to be written 
fair after long discussions, but that it is certain that 
the original contained the words “ to overthrow.” 

At the preliminary examination before the High 
Court held on the 2nd of March in the 16th year of 
Meiji (1883), Hanaka Kiojiro stated that, when 
the covenant was drafted, the words “ to overthrow” 
were used in thcir legitimate meaning, but that on the 
occasion of signing it, a proposal was mooted as to 
the advisability of changing them to “to improve,” 
on the ground that, as the meaning of overthrowing 
might be confined simply to overturning the Go- 
vernment, the words should be replaced by such 
as should convey the idea of improvement. On 
being asked whether his idea was to ameliorate the 
Government after subverting it, he gave a decisive 
answer in the affirmative. Sawada Seinosuke 
made the following statement at his preliminary 
examination before the High Court opened on the 
goth of May in the 16th year of Meiji (1883) :— 
“I have cherished the idea of improving an 
opptessive government, and so I remember that 
the first Article of the covenant contained the 
words “to improve” instead of ‘to overthrow.” 
But as I was not present at the meeting of the 
other associates who had devised a covenant, and 
as the instrument in question was shown to mc by 
Mr. Kono about twenty days after it was signed 
by them, I have forgotten what were its provisions. 
I may be allowed to say, however, that in which- 
ever way the first article may have been phrased— 
namely to subvert the Government or to improve it 
—there is no difference in the idea, for improvement 
necessitates subversion, while on the other hand 
subversion necessitates improvement. 

When, at the preliminary examination before the 
High Court held on the 3oth May of the 16th year 
of Meiji (1883), Sawada Scinosuke was asked 
whether he had entered into a covenant with Kono 
and others at the Mumeikwan in or about July or 
August of the 15th year (1882), he replied that he 
did so on the joth of August. Another enquiry 
having been made as to the place where the cove- 
nant was signed, he answered that it was at No. 
25, Minami Uradori, Nichome, Fukushima-machi, 
where the offices of the Fukushima Liberal Gasette 
stand. On being asked whether it was not the 
Mumeikwan, he replied “ Yes,” adding that the 
strect was formerly called Rokkencho. As to the 
number of persons present at the signature of the 
covenant, he remarked that as he was busy with 
his newspaper work, he did not remember well, but 
that he recognised the presence of three friends, 
namely, Tamono, Hanaka, and Kono. 

Taking the above evidence into consideration— 
namely; the mutual agreement of liability to 
decapitation or suicide, and the oath taken to 
sarifice their lives in the achievement of their 
schemes; thcir decision to persuade others to join 
in their covenant by means of lectures ; their state- 
inents concerning the subversion of the Govern- 
ment in order to its amelioration ; or the necessity of 
improving it after its subversion ; the attempt made 
to give to the covenant the sense of amending after 


overthrow ; the affirmative answer to the question, 
whether the so-called improvement was to be 
effected after overthrowing the Government, and 
whether the subversion indicated rising in rebellion 
—it is hercby judged that there are sufficient rea- 
sons for declaring the accused guilty. 

Although the accused have alleged that they have 
destroyed their blood-signed covenant, such allega- 
tion must be regarded as invalid, for want of 
evidence—although they have asserted that the 
copies of their covenant dictated from their memory 
contained the words “to overthrow,” but that 
the original had a label showing the altcrations of 
these words into “to improve,” such assertions 
must also be denounced as unfounded, for the 
covenant signed with blood cannot be made invalid 
by any addenda: although they have declared 
that the words ‘to subvert the Government ”’ con- 
tained in the covenant written from memory, do 
not necessarily allude to the subversion by violence 
but by discussion or newspaper agitation, such 
declarations are also untrustworthy, for the evi- 
dence given in the f ing lines suffices to show 
that the accused refer to subversion by force, 
and that the subversion in question must be re- 
stricted to the object of creating domestic disturb- 
ance or committing tumultuous actions: although 
they insist upon the statement that they have 
never devised a plot, such must also be regarded 
as invalid, for while they have inserted the words 
“to overthrow the Government” in their covenant, 
and the phrase “to carry out their resolutions at 
the sacrifice of their lives,” and moreover, have 
affirmed the question whether they meant rising in 
rebellion by the words “to overturn the Govern- 
ment,” it is quite unreasonable to say that they 
have never attempted to create a riot or civil dis- 
turbance: although they have pretended that the 
words “to overturn the Government” mentioned in 
the covenant dictated from their memory, refer to 
a foreign government, and not to the Government 
of Japan, such pretences are also unjust, for it is 
clear from the foregoing evidence that the govern- 
ment adverted to by the accused must necessarily 
be regarded as the J ese Government. There- 
fore, referring to the law for these offences, we find 
that Article 121 of the Penal Code provides that all 
individuals guilty of having taken part in a civil 
war, in an insurrection or an armed _ scdition, 
having for its object either to overthrow the 
Government, or to take away from the Imperial 
authority any part whatsoever of the territory of 
Japan or its dependencies, or to diminish the rights 
and prerogatives of the Emperor in the Govern- 
ment of the country, shall, according to the nature 
of their participation, be punished as follows :— 

1.—With the penalty of death; those who have 
been the instigators of the crime, and those who 
have held the office of Commander-in«chief in the 
civil war, the insurrection, or the sedition. 

2.—With transportation for life and, if the cir- 
cumstances are less serious, with age “ea 
transportation, those who have held any office in 
command, in employment, or function permitting 
aay 

2,—With imprisonment and hard labour and, if 
the circumstances are less serious, with imprison- 
ment only, those who have furnished arms and 
munitions of war, and those who have exercised 
any function or employment less important. 

4-—With simple imprisonment for a period of 
from two to oie oat: those who, without exercis- 
ing any of the aforesaid employments have parti- 
cipated in the insurrection, or who have been 
employed in different services less important, 
during the insurrection. 

Article 125 of the same Code says that, if there 
have been only levies or enrolment of bands, sup- 
plying of arms, munitions of war, or provisions, or 
other acts preliminary to the offences before men- 
tioned, the penalties e by Article 121 shall be 
diminished one degree. ; 

If there has been only conspiracy formed, not 
followed by preliminary acts, the penalties shall be 
saa eae) two degrees :— 

_ Article 104 provides that, when two or mor 
individuals have taken a direct part in the ecu: 
side oa offence, each of the individuals is con 
idered as a rator and punis i 

ordinary penalty of the eflence:. ster Suh the 
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Article 68 provides that the political crim; 
penalties are lowered or raised ‘in the Pa ile 
order :—1. Death. 2. Transportation for life 
3. Transportion for a time. 4. Major Detention. 
5. Minor Detention. 

For the above reasons, the penalties to be in- 
flicted at the High Court upon Kono Hironaka 
Tamano Hideaki, Aizawa Yasukata, Hiroshima 
Matsuwo, Hanaka Kiyojiro, and Sawada Seino. 
suke, shall each be diminished two degrees in 
accordance with the 2nd clause of Article 125 and 
the ist clause of Article 121 of the Penal Code, 
and they ought to be sentenced to tcm , 
transportion ; but as there are extenuating circum- 
stances, the 1st clause of Article 89 of the 
Penal Code, which provides that extenuating 
circumstances may be admitted even when already 
there have been one or several legal excuses in his 
favour,—and Article go—which provides that when 
the judges have admitted extenuating circum- 
stances the penalty is lowered one degree at the 
least and two degrecs at the most—, should have to 
be dealt with. erefore, in accordance with the 
2nd clause of Article 23 limiting the minor deten- 
tion from six to eight years, no Hironaka is 
sentenced to seven years’ minor detention, and 
‘Tamono Hideaki, Aizawa Yasukata, Hiroshima 
Matsuwo, Hanaka Kiojiro, and Sawada Seinosuke 
are each condemned to six years’ minor detention. 


September 1st, 16th year of Meiji (1883), at the 
High Court, in the presence of the Public 
Prosecutors, Watanabe, Takenouchi Hori- 


ta, and Sumikawa. 

(Signed) 
Tamaxo Seri, Chicf Judge of the High Court. 
Nacaoxa Morivosui, Judge of the High Court. 
Kawaba Kostro, Judge of the High Court. 
Havasu Tomorvuxi, Judge of the High Court. 
Oxapa SHiGerosnt, Judge of the High Court. 
Sexi Tosuitomi, Judge of the High Court. 
Taxentsa SHorFv, Judge of the High Court. 
TaKEgASH! MicairaDA, Judge of the Higt Court. 
Arakt Rincno, Judge of the High Court. 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_——_e———_——_ 
(REUTER “ SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.” ] 


London, September 1st. 


PRANCE AND ANNAM. 
The Treaty with Annam is confirmed. 


London, September 2nd. 


A CONSERVATIVE GAIN. 

Mr. James Lowther, the Conservative candi- 
date for Rutland, has been elected by a large 
majority. 

MEETING OF BISMARCK AND KALORY. 

Bismarck and Kaloky have had protracted 
interviews at Salzburg. 

THE CHOLERA IN EGYPT. 

The cholera returns from Egypt to date give 
the total mortality as 27,250. The British troops 
have lost 140 men. 

THE FUNERAL OF THE COUXT OF CBAMBSORD. 

The Countess of Chambord had decided that 
the nearest relative should be chief moumner at 
the funeral of her deceased husband ; but the 
Count of Paris has declined. 





London, September 4th. 


FUNERAL OF THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 

The funeral of the Count of Chambord was 4 
splendid affair. ‘The Orleans Princes wert 
absent. 

DISTURBANCES IN CROATIA. 

Anti-Magyar disturbances have broken out in 
Croatia, and martial-law has been proclaimed. 
The military Commandant has instituted severe 
repressive measures. 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong), Tokivo, Japan. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
———_>—__ - — 
FREIGHTS. 


The past week has been entirely void of interest 
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branircenenict dN Lenten — -_—= ‘in the matter of shipping ; beyond the shipment 
‘ é HM é 5 ‘of small lots to the few vessels on the berth, nothing 
x F} Es = Fs E , Whatever has transpired. The Oxfordshire which 
qt: cae oe aan eres eee [zoned on the 5th instant for New York, vit ports, 
en ‘and Suez Canal, has been followed by the Galley 
Pe I Clee ; eer ; 
Der Fever | of Lorne. Vor San Francisco the Mary Winkle- 
P 5 _, Mau continues loading, and the ¥. I’. Troop sails 
fk a ee eee asoeee oes < < i for same destination, viA Hakodate, on the 1oth 
: ts instant. The F. £. Graham sailed to-day in 
4 Ce ow ee = — 5 || ballast for British Columbia. Coastwise a few 
eee Ma | trifling offers at very low figures are in the Market. 
ASS : 
hee: Scere mee ee z ARRIVALS. 
ee Te AE | ho = | Sootee, British bark, 472, Baikie, 1st tember,— 
aa Ar, 3! Nagasaki 11th August, Coals.—P. M.S.S. Co. 
os 1 ees - ; gu 
fF —— a: Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 481, G. Withers, 
, ae Gee a” | . : 
| SS SS SSS aso: 2nd September,—Yokkaichi 1st September, 
| ems _—— | General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
} = H ;| Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,313, A. F, 
me p +f 4 | —___} => = i Christensen, 2nd September, — Kobe 3ist 
8 a SR SN CE oan August, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
i [St = || S-S. Co. : 
A reams ee, och | aed) Pe 3 |! Staut, Norwegian bark, 581, C. Hannestad, 3rd 
E 1} — 4} — he tember,— Nagasaki 22nd August, Coals, 
iz) aoe ee x'| —Japanese. 
Is pt 5 | Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 598, Thomas, 
H as as Se oe to3 3rd September,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
4 D2 4 iss (See ooreee a ‘| ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
———— | Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, John C. 
rj — leg \ Hubbard, 4th September,— Hakodate ist Sep- 
eee "ams See ee Seven! mute tember, Mails and Genera!.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
eK es See! RN S.S. Co. 
MiSs Taco reacae one mews | | 
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'‘tcLoupy CLoUVOT CLOUDY FAIR indie CLouDY 
REMARKS. 

Hearty line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. - 

—— —— ——-—-—represents velocity of wind. 

ee sotto percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. +t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 18.6 miles per hour on Sunday at 
1 p.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.130 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29.759 inches 
on Tuesday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 88.4 on Tues- 
day, and the lowest was 66.0 on Sunday. The maximum and 
minimam for the corresponding week of last year were 87.0 and 
62.8 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.032 inches, 
against 1.070 inches for the correxponding week of last year. 
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SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
—_——_>_ — -— 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8-p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11 a.m. 








TIME TABLES. 
———j~>-- —_ 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains reave Yorouama Station at 6.45, 


8.00, 8.50,® 9-45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
tN 4-00, 4.45,° 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 


The Trains teave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
00, 9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.39, 
ing 4.00, 4.45,® 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
m. 


I ee a ee eT 

Those marked with (*) run through without stopping @t Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with \t) are the 
‘AM€ as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Siation. 


Digitized by Google 


:| Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 


moto, 4th September,—Yokkaichi, Gencral. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer 3,821, }: 
5th September,—San Francisco 18th 
Mails and Genecral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 850, Dithlcfsen, 
5th September,—Kobe 3rd September, Genc- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 6th September,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, gth Septem- 
ber,—Hongkong 1st September, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, japanese steamer, 1,862, G. S. 
Burdis, 6th September,—Shanghai 2nd Sep- 
tember, General.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, H. Kawa- 
oka, 6:h September,—Hakodate 3rd Septem- 
ber, General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, G. Withers, 
6th September,—Yokkaichi 5th September, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

W. H. Lincoln, American ship, 1,684, M. J. Dally, 
7th September,—New York 25th May, 63,000 
cases Kerosene Oil and General.—Order. 


Maury, 
August, 


DEPARTURES. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
j rs ehh a hak pcre vid Oginohama, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 
Fee 1st Se Na taagad nar bee ey General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Zambest, British steamer, 1,540, 1. Fis Moule, Ist 
September,—Hongkong Kobe, and Nagasaki 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
ard September,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. “ 

toshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 598, Thomas, 

Fan toe Ltt edale, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S.Co. = * . 
: Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 

sia ren JP September,— Kobe, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 














Oxfordshire, British steamer, , C. V. Jones, 
5th September,—New York vii ports and 
Suez Canal, Tea and Gencral.—Smith, Baker 
& Co. 

| Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 8, Matsu- 

moto, 5th St prebet ~Yokkaichi, Gencral.-- 

Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carrew, 5th 

reer ere Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. 





Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese stcamer, 517, P?. Dithlef- 
sen, 6th tember,—Kobe, Mails and Genc- 
ral.--Mitsu Bishi M. S.S, Co. 

Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Jones, 
Oth September,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

F. E. Graham, British bark. 1,384, Cochran, 7th 
September, — British Columbia, Ballast.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 619, G. Withers, 
7th September,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 

th September, —Hakodate, Gencral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,821, J. Maury, 
8th September,—Hongkong, Mails and Genc- 
ral.— P. M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per as a steamer Aworto Alaru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—81 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. E. C. Kirby and G. Wiggins and 
6 Japanese in cabin ; and 132 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate :—Rev. and Mrs. Lindsay and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roesler and 3 children, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bunting and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Tsu- 
ruda, Miss Vail, Captain Arai, Messrs. Retz, 


.| Araki, Morio, Tamura, Miyata, Kusakabe in 


cabin; and 1 European and 210 Japanese in 
stecrage. 


Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—83 Japanese. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from San 
Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. L. Deuette, and 2 
children, Mr. and Mrs. England, Mr. and Mrs. 
W’. Snecker, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Higgins, Mrs. 
A. E. Randolph, Professor C. G. Knott, Messrs. 
J. B. Wheeler, Wallace Stebbins, J. Dittrich, A. H. 
Little, J. H. Hubbell, C. A. L. Dunn, C. Netto, 
W. Hubbard, H. H. Peck, A. H. Perkins, and 
Totsuka in cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. J. G. 
Voight, See Ta Sum, and Yen Re Ku in cabin ; 
and 405 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—3 Japanese in cabin; and 20 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago “Maru, from 
Shanghaiand ports :— Mr. and Mrs. G. Blunthschli, 
Mr. and Mrs. Goldsborough and 4 children, Dr. 
and Mrs. Gootsche, Captain Kuga, Messrs. J. 
Richards, G. de Galembert, Shinagawa, Wada, 
Isono, Kiogoku, Takase, Oka, Takei, Tomita, 
Yamaguchi, Sato, Kii, Ishidzumi, and Kashima in 
cabin; and Mr. Blunthschli’s 2 servants, Dr. 
Gootsche’ servant, 3 Chincse, and 403 Japanese 
in steerage. Kor Hamburg: Admiral Louts Von 
Blanc in cabin. 

Per British steamer Coptic, from Hongkong: — 
Messrs. E. C. Ray, 2 sons, and servant, \W. H. 
Ray and servant, and G. C. Wood in cabin; and 1 
Chinese in steerage. For San Francisco: 3 Euro- 
peans, and 171 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai :—Mr. Hall in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from Hak®- 
date :—Mr. Kondo in cabin; and 21 Japanese '" 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Aworto Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—148 Japanese. 


DEr\RTED. 


Per British steamer Zambes?, for Penrene vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Major and Mrs. Gelston 
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and child, Mrs. Taylor, 2 children and ey 
Miss Caspari, Rev. T. ]. Taylor, Messrs. Bunker, | 
r. Blom, and W. C. Ward in cabin; and 1 Euro- 
pean, § Chinese, and 11 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer J'echigo Afaru, for Hako- ; 
date :— 
cabin. 


CARGOES. 

_ Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong via 

Kobe and N i:—Silk for France, 458 bales; 

for London, 46 bales; for Italy, 12 bales; Total, 
516 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasa, 


\ Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $8,500.00. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Captain 
G. Wi reports wage Yokkaichi on the 1st 
September, at 7 p.m. with moderate southerly 
breeze and hazy weather; on the 2nd, at 3 a.m. 

Omaye-saki lighthouse with fresh breeze 


passed 
and , weather ; at 3 p.m. passed mi light- 
cogs by fresh sat ha breeze ——_ a 
weather. (Arrived at Welohiaas on the 2nd instant, 
at 5.30 p.m, 

The Ja steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 31st A , at 6.30 p.m. with in south- 


westerly w and thick weather throughout 
the cae: Base Arrived wigs hover on the 2nd 


ee at 5.35 a.m. 
American steamer City of Tokio, Captain 
J. Maury, reports leaving San Francisco on the 
18th August, at 12.30 p.m. with fresh N.W. gale 
and head sea to the 20th; thence to the 1st 
tember light variable winds and sea; and 
thence to port fresh S.W. and head sea. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the sth September, at 10 a.m. 
Time, 17 days and 1 hour. 

The British steamer Coptic, Captain Kidley, re- 

leaving Hongkong on the 1st September, at 

3 p.m. with fine weather throughout the entire 
voyage. Arrived at Yokohama on the gth Sep- 
tember after a passage of five days from that sa 

The Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, 
tain G. S. Burdis, reports leaving Shanghai on t 
and September, at noon, with strong winds and 
clear weather on the first part of voyage, and on 
ihe latter fresh breeze and fine weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the 6th September, at 1 p.m. 
Passage, 4 days. 

The Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Captain G. 
Withers, reports leaving Yokkaichi on the 5th. 
September, at 7.20 p.m. with S.W. light breeze and 
clear weather ; at midnight off Oyama S.S.E. fresh 
breeze and cloudy weather ; on the 6th at noon off 
Oshima S.W. fresh breeze and cleag weather. 
Passed the Company’s ae ypeoagen. Bal iva Maru 
during the vovag’ and no vessels all the 
way. Arrived at Yokohama on the 6th Septem- 
ber, at 5.30 p.m. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 


, THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Sunday, Sept. oth.® 


"Nagas tt pe M.B.Co. Thursday, Sept. 13th.t 


dedeneee a nee: 


ber qth at sr am. ft Left 
ity of Peking left San Francisco 


From America ... per P. Mf. Co. 
Le ¢ feft Nagasaki oa 
Sha on September sth. ¢ 
oa September 4th. 

: THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, 


vid 
Hongkong ... perM.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. oth. 
For America...... per 0.&0.Co. Sunday, Sept. gth. 


For Kobe ......... per M. B.Co. Monday, Sept. roth. 
For Shanghai, 
‘Kobe, and { per M.B.Co, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Hakodate ... per M.B.Co. Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. &O.Co. Saturday, Sept. 15th. 


For America...... perP.M.Co. Saturday, Sept. 22nd. 


The arrival and departere of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacitic Mail, and the Peninsular aad Oriental 


Companies, are approximate only. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——- —~>—_- ——_- 
IMPORTS. 


‘The weck’s business has been on a small scale|P 
eral Oyama and Mr. Inouye Masaru in| for Yarns, best qualities being weak, whilst the 


rices for commoner are well maintained. In 

hirtings, there have been but small sales with no 
improvement in prices. We have to note a better 
enquiry for Mousselines at advancing rates: also 
more demand for Pilot Cloth, and there has been 
a better demand for Velvets and Satins. Metals, 
too, show some improvement, Stocks of some kinds 
being much reduced. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 
Nos. 2S to 32, Common to Medium - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - + 32-75 t0 35-25 
Nos.38to42, - * = * + 35-000 37.00 
COTTON. PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECE. 


Shirtings—8}B, 38} to yoinches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings . i By 


oar Se em 
ise 


PER PICCL. 
- $25.00 to 28.50 
+ 29.25 to 30.25 
- 25.50 to 28.25 
+ 31.25 to 32.00 


om inches- <- 1.42 pedkey 3 
irting—12 44inches - 1.55 1.67 
go inches - 1.10 to 2.40 


Black, 32 PER YARD. 
inches - = + © © © G87 t00.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24%, 24 yards, 30 «=P ER PIECE. 
inches = = = = = =& &el§ €0 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2}%, 24 yards, 30 
inches = += = © .* © 135 (01.65 
Turkey Reds—3hy, 24 yO inches- 1.70 to 1.82§ 
Velvets—Black, zainches = - 5.90 to 6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.70 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 43}inches - - 1.75 to 2.07$ 
WOOLLENS. 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Oran 29 Yard gt ches 3.5 10408 
t 2 = All 

Sreomniian de Laee=t tanh, Se 


net. 3 6. ee 8 0.15} to 0.165 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
+ a bl 


giinches - - «= 0.18} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuren, 24 yards, 

t inches eu - = + 0.30 py 
Cloths— 54@ s6inches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Chthe—Presidacte Se S6inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches - - 0.30 to0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet Green, 6 to 5B, 

pr B® - = - + = 035 too.40 

IRON. 
PER PICCL. 
Flat Bars,finch- - - - = $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch - -  - - = 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, - © © © © 225 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - - - = 2.85 to3.12$ 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the week amount to 13,000 cases, 
and deliveries to 35,000 cases. The W. H. Lin- 
coln has arrived with 63,200 cases, making our 
present Stock of sold and unsold Oil some 763,000 
cases in first hands. The Market continues weak. 


PER CASE. 
Devoe - a - - - - $1.62 
Com@t © © © © © © © © 148 
in « % 


i. «= & age 

SUGAR. 

A slight advance in Brown sorts has taken place, 
but the transactions are of a retail character. No 
ceangs in the prices for White, and but little busi- 
ness 


oing. 


; Per rec. 
White,No.1- - + <= = «= $7.50 to8.0o 
White, No.2- - + = = «= 7.0 to 7.50 
White,No.3-  - + * + = 6.7§ to7.00 
White, No.4-  - - -* + = 6.00 to 6.50 
White, No.5- - += - + = §.00 to 5.20 
Brown Formosa - - + <- = 450 to 4.60 

EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


Business is in full swing. Settlements for the 
week total 800 piculs, and prices for nearly all kinds 
are firm at quotations given below. Arrivals are 
coming in, and Stock is increased to 3,000 

iculs. Export to date is 4,902 bales, against 4,752 
es last year, and the outgoing American and 
French mail steamers will take a fair quantity. 

Hanks have been currently sold at former rates. 
Some Annaka have been done at $495, with Shimo- 
nita and ete ry at $525. 

Filatures.—Best have been dealt in at full rates 
for shipments by the Coptic, a particularly good 
parcel of Tokosha (white color) bringing $642}. 


Good Medium kinds are offered and weak. Ko 
shu fil. “ Uchida” was done at $610. Mino and 
Hida sorts $580. 

Re-reels have not been much enquired for, and 
rices for all but the best are tendin downwards 
A sale of Shorusha (Two-butterfly chop) is noted 
between Japanese at $600. 

Oshiu sorts, both Kakeda and Hamatsuki, are 
moving off to a fair extent, the latter having a 
deci tendency towards higher rates. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Hanks—No.t}- - - - = »=&§20 
Hanks—No. + Shinshu) + (8 ALES 35 oe 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)- - - = S10t0 520 
Hanks—No.2h- - - * = = 495 to S05 
Hanks—No.3 - - - = * = 470t0 480 
Hanks—No. 3% - - - - = © 430 to 450 
Filatures—Extra. .- <= = =~ = 650 to 66s 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/ res mes - = = G4 to 
Filatures—No. 1, 4/16. deniers - - ~~ 630 to Gyo 
Filatures—No. 1§, 14/17 deniers. - = 610 to f20 
Filatures—No. 2, 10;1s deniers - - + 600 to620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers- - ~- GootoGi0 
Filatures—No. 3,.14/20 deniers- - ~- S70to 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14,16.deniers - - + Gioto 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers- - ~ G00 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14°18 deniers - - - S80to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - - to 570 
Kakedas—Exta. - - * * * to 
Kakedas—No.1. - - - = + Geoto6i0 
Kakedas—No. 2. - # + * = S90toS7o 
No. 3 e ° - _ - S20 to 
H ki—No. 20 ° © o-OR 
No.us-  - = = *  * ASS t0465 


Business during the week now under ceview has 
continued much on -the -same scale as p 
reported. The demand has been well distributed 
for all grades, but at the .close, those below Fine 


are mostly sought -for. Transactions aggregate 
I, souls consisti of the a = 
ied 49, Good Common 71, Refum bio, 
Good Medium 245, Fine 210, Finest 120, Choice 
109, and Choicest 35 piculs. Market drooping at 
the close. Settlements ere eae 
197,832 piculs, against 21 P t same 
i inet yen. The O. &-O. steamsh 
despatched on the 31st ultimo, n 
port 52,553 Ibs. for New York, 170,081 for Chicago, 
75,160 1bs. for San Francisco, and 29,585 lbs. tor 
Canada, making the total of 327,379 Ibs. Tea. 
The peversintgodeny St. — mich sailed on o 
31st August 440,458 ea for Cali . 
The Bentish steamer Aferionethshire sailed from 


“—< 





here for New York, vid ports, on the goth ultimo 
also took 75,435 Ibs. from Y: viz. :—34,91! 
Ibs. for New York and 40,524 Ibs. for Canada. 
QUOTATIONS. 
- - - - - - - g & under 
Good Common - - - = = ttn 
Males « «= = ss ee «eS bade 
Good Medium - - - - - - tot 
a a. Se ee a Se) oe Re 
ea 2 Ee. See =} Noni 
ee ae, ee A 
EXCHANGE. 


There has been a considerable amount of 
Private Bills placed during the week, and rates 
have slightly advanced on quotations, ruling at the 
close of last week. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - ~ 3/ 
Sterling—Bank 4 moaths’sight - - ~3 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - ~* 3) 
ng—Private 6 months’ sight- - °39 
On Pars—Bank sight- - * * ~° 4-63 
On Hongkong stank sett-snc,, = foe 
ongkong— imate 2s © * a 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - =~ o/o 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - -  - ~* 72h 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight -  _~ 73 
On New Vork——Bank Bills on demand - LU 
On New York—Private 30 days’ oa - = S06 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on dem: ~ &8y 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - S9h 


X 
KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, September 3rd ........sessereeneeersete™ 
Taendiary, September vis PES 116 
Wednesday, September 5th .......ee-ererreeeee* 116 
‘Thursday, September 6th .,......0ceeeseeeeeetee* 116 
Friday, September 7th..........0-seeeceeesnnnneret 116 
Saturday, September 8th ......2++e+++ swonoeieh 117 
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‘The opening ceremony of the Nippon Railway 
Company will shortly be performed. ‘The Com- 
pa 


to honour the accasion with his presence. 
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Counterfeit, paper money is reported to be in: 


FRANCE. 
‘ | 'CONTINENTAL AND COLONIAL AGENCY 


cuculation in Osaka.—Maitnich? Shimbun. 


e @ 
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The import of rice and other grain in Kobe! (LICENSED) 


ny proposes to petition His Majesty the Mikado j curing the two halves of last month amounted to 


61,974 bags and 14,487 bays respectively. ‘Ihe 


A report from the Prefect of Kayoshima states | actual stock of rice on the 1st instant is said to have 


that that prefecture was visited by a fierce hurricane 
on the 18th ultimo, in consequence of which dwel- 
lings and plantations were considerably damaged. 

The Agricultural Bureau has determincd to des- 
patch a number of officers to Awomori for the 

urpose of taking precautions against the insect 
blight, which has appeared in Hokkaido, lest it 
spread to the central provinces. 

Kono and Aizawa who were sentenced to seven 
years’ and six years’ imprisonment respectively, 
have been summoned befor the Tokiyo Saibansho 
on acharge of libelling the Fukushima Kew authori- 
ties. —Choya Shimbun. : 


e oe 

Some residents of Sekinakacho in Ise propose 
to organise a patriotic socicty to be designated the 
Funtoku-gisha, whose object is to take over the 
foreign loans of our Government. According to 
the scheme arranged by the society, the sum of yen 
13,400,000 is to be refunded in (wo years. 

A clerk of the Osaka branch of the First Nationa, 
Bank has been arrested on a change of forging 
promissory notes of the Bank. 

Reports are to hand to the effect that a rock of 
considerable size overhanging the sea in Hama- 
mura, Kadsusa, slipped from its bed on the 23rd 
ultimo. A woman was killed by its fall. 

The construction of coal depots on the island of 
Getsubi, Korea, has lately been completed. 

The.editor of the Choya Shimbun has been fined 
five yen for neglecting to publish a statement from 
the Oficial Gasette contradicting a paragraph that 
appeared in his journal. 

A thunderbolt fell in Fujikawa, Yenshiu, on the 
30th ultimo, setting fire to a dwelling house, and 
injuring two persons.—Nichs Nichi Shimbun. 

® 
e he 

Mr. Chiba Shinsaku, a famous fencing master, 
contemplates organizing a salle d’armes at Nishiki- 
cho, Kanda, Tokiyo. 

Five hundred coldiers in Tokiyo are down with 
kakke.—Fiyu Shimbun. ‘ 


e-8 
A special Cabinet council was held yesterday. 
Messrs. Todo Koketsu and Todo Koken, kwe- 
soku, have lately presented a sum of ten thousand 
yen,§owards the fund for educating the children of 
the shisokn in ‘Ise and Iga.—Fiji Shimpo. 
2 


e 6° 

The value of the export of timber hence to Shang- 
hai amounts to eighty or ninety thousand tacls per 
year. It is said that the Chinese Customs autho- 
ries vary the import duty on planks without giving 
due Notice to the Japanese Consul. The latter 
immediately reported the matter to our Minister at 
Peking, who has demanded an explanation from 
the T’sung-li Yamen. 

Destitute patients treated gratis by the Doaisha 
Society in the Capital during last month were 215 
in number. 

Three students will be dispatched to China by 
the Foreign Department on the 15th instant to 
study the literature of the Middle Kingdom.—Hochi 
Shimbun. : 

: Ps ; 

Intelligence from Korea announers the establish- 
ment of a Board of Health in the Japanese settlc- 
ment in that country. 


amcunied to 104,567 bags. 

The tst National Bank has established a branch 
in Niigata.—Bukka Shimpo. : 
ee 

The satling vessel Chihaya Maru, of the Public 
Works Department, which left Shanghai with coal 
on the 2nd ultimo, is reported to have experienced 
a gale on the 5th at the month of Yangtsze River, 
One of her masts went by the board, and she 
put back to Shanghai for repairs.—Offcral Gazette. 


ee 





NOTIFICATION. 


To ALL CITIZENS of the UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA in FAPAN, dnd 


14, RUE DE CHABROL, PARIS, 


RANSACTS every description of Commis- 

sion Merchant and General Agency Business. 
Purchase of Best Goods, and at Minimum 
Price—See Price List. Orders quickly filled. 
Careful attention to shipments. All climates 
suited. 


Coxprrioxs.—Commissions of 2} per cent. 
against Bank Draft payable on delivery of Ship- 
ping Documents: or, 5 per cent. with half cash, 
balance drawn for with Bills of Lading. Suit- 
able Produce taken in payment. 

All Trade and Cash Discounts conceded to 
purchasers. Original Invoices forwarded when 
requested. 

Liberal Advances made on Consignments. 

The Agency Represents, Buys, and Sells for 
Firms. 

Every Branch of Personal Agency Business 
transacted. 

Remitrances :—Direct to Manager, or through 
a London or Paris Banker. ° 

Price List ox APPLICATION. 

All communications to be addressed :—The 
Manager, CoxTINENTaL AND CoLoniaL AGEXCY, 
14, Rue de Chabrol, 1 is, France. 


July arst, 1883. w.y. 


fo all COMMANDERS and MASTERS of 


VESSELS bearing the fag of the UNITED 
STATES tn JAPANESE WATERS. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, in accordance with 

the request of HIS IMPERIAL JAPANESE 
MAJESTY’S MINISTER ror FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, hereby notifies the CITIZENS of the 
UNITED STATES in JAPAN and the COM- 
MANDERS and MASTERS of all NAVAL 
and MERCHANT VESSELS of the UNITED 
STATES arriving from SWATOW, Cuina, 
at the Ports of NAGASAKI, KOBE, or 
YOKOHAMA, Japay, that the port of Swatow, 
China, has been declared to be infected with 
CHOLERA, that all Vessels arriving at either of 
said Ports in Jaran from Swatow will be subject 
to MEDICAL INSPECTION, and that the 
Regulations for such Medical Inspection pro- 
mulgated by the Imperial Decree of His Japa- 
nese Majesty's Government by Notification No. 
31, dated the 23rd of June, fifteenth year of 





Meiji (1882), will be enforced in said several 


Japanese ports, in respect to all vessels arriving 
therein from Swarow, and that the Commanvers 
and Masters of all Unrrep Statzs Nava or 
Mercuaxt Vessxis arriving at either of said 
ports in Jaran from SWATOW will be required, 
until furthernotice shall be given, to CONFORM 
in’ all respects to the PROVISIONS of the 
aforesaid REGULATIONS. for the Medical 
Inspection of Vessels arriving from localities 
infected with Cholera. 

Given under my band, at the Unrren Srarzs 
Lecatiox, Tokei, Japan; this 21st day of 


sae aan JNO. A. BINGHAM, 
| Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America in Japan. 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 


Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom | 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts» 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 


China, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with ° 


me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 
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received in Italy with much satisfaction, nor 
does it fail to remind us how completely the 
barriers that once separated Japan from the rest 
of the world have been broken down. We 
understand that the Italians resident in Japan 
subscribed a handsome sum for the relief of the 
sufferers and despatched it within two or three 


days of the receipt of the intelligence of the 
disaster. 





Lirtte has been added during the week to our 
knowledge of the circumstances which led to a 
charge of violence being preferred against the 
police in the United States Court. Cur readers 
Will remember that the seaman McCarthy, who 
Was said to have been so cruelly beaten, swore 
that the assault was committed upon him before 
his arrival at the Police Station in the Settlement 
"~on his way there, in fact. Of this he was 


very positive, and indced went so far as to state 
that it was in the Japanese town, near the 
Station, he was beaten. The evidence of the 
Japanese police who conducted him to the Sta- 
absolutely contradicted this statement, but since 
then a German, Mr. Harry Witt, has testified that, 
while passing the Station, at about 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon, he saw McCarthy put out of the 
gate, and saw, also, anumber of policemen beating 
him with their clubs. This, we presume, is the 
operation which McCarthy described as getting 
“fired out of the gate.” He did not seem to find 
much fault with the method of propulsion, but 
fortunately for himself his feelings were a little 
blunted from other causes. As the case stands, 
however, it is plain either that McCarthy was 
too drunk to remember times and places, or 
that the hammering he received at the “firing 
out” was a supplementary affair. The United 
States Consul-General has, it is said, lodged a 
formal complaint with the Local Authorities, and 
it will be for the interest of both sides to see the 
matter thoroughly investigated. An opinion ap- 
pears to prevail that the action of the Japanese 
has been ill-advised in this case. It was 
unquestionably a blunder on their part to send 
the police to the U.S. Consular Court for ex- 
amination in the first instance. Such a course 
cannot be justified on any grounds whatsoever. 
If an American citizen has any complaint to 
prefer against a Japanese, it is for the Japa- 
nese Authorities, and for the Japanese Autho- 
rities alone, to take the evidence of their own 
people. Any other plan would convert the 
United States Consul intoa Judge—not a com- 
plainant. It is quite plain that if he is to hold a 
preliminary examination of the Japanese, as well 
as the foreign, witnesses, and in consequence of 
that examination to decide whether or no there 
is just cause of complaint, he virtually forestalls 
the judgment of the Japanese authorities. The 
latter may disagree with him, but they can only 
do so by accepting the responsibility of record- 
ing a different verdict on the same evidence. 
Possibly the United States Consul-General did 
not fully appreciate the import of his own action, 
but that he altogether exceeded his functions 
there can be no manner of question. The 
Japanese, however, having acceded at the first 
to his extraordinary request, and allowed two of 
their constables to appear before the U.S. Court 
under such unprecedented circumstances, com- 
mitted themselves to a pasition from which 
there was some difficulty in receding. By sub- 
sequently refusing to send forward the police- 
men who were on duty at the time of the alleged 


Google 


assault, they certainly incurred the danger of 
grave misinterpretation. But, on the other 
hand, they could not foresce where the Consul- 
Gencral’s new request might take them. Some 
shadowy excuse may have presented itself with 
regard to the @Bystables who had been actually 
engaged in conducting the prisoner to the 
Station ; but when it came to a question of send- 
ing to the Consular Court all the policemen who 
were on duty in or about the station at the time 
of the occurrence, the Consul General's enthu- 
siasm was obviously assuming cxtravagant di- 
mensions. Here, then, the line was drawn. 
As to the conduct of the police themselves, 
it would of course be premature to speak, 
pending the result of an official investiga- 
tion. But we cannot too strongly emphasize 
the necessity of either proving the charge 
to be atterly groundless, or severely punishing 
the perpetrators of the alleged assault. We arc 
ready to give the police credit for excellent mo- 
tives, but we cannot forget that they have to 
contend with scrious disadvantages, and that in- 
stances are on record were they have abused the 
powers entrusted to them. Among the lower 
classes of foreigners in Yokohama the Japanese 
police are treated, and spoken of, with the ut- 
most disrespect. No opportunity is lost of hold- 
ing them up to contempt and ridiculing the 
authority under which they act. A drunken 
sailor, who in his soberest moments probably 
thinks that a blow is more suitable than a bow 
as a method of initiating converse with an 
Oriental, is not likely to be disabused of his 
rough notions in this Settlement. In the gin- 
shop he hears the Japanese described as 
“niggers,” or something even less compl. 
mentary, and recling out of the gin-shop, he 
finds some of these very “niggers” waiting to 
arrest him. Naturally he resists, and in nine 
cases out of ten his resistance is temporarily 
successful. The police, on the other hand, get 
badly punished at first, but soon they assemble 
in sufficient numbers to vindicate their authority. 
Now on previous occasions where violence was 
employed—rare occasions it must be admitted— 
it was precisely when the police found themselves 
in force that they proceeded to use their clubs, 
whereas it was preciscly then that all necessity 
and excuse for such a procecding disappeared. 
A policeman has to remember always that the 
only place he can properly obtain redress is in 
Court. If he tries to “get even” with a recal- 
citrant prisoner before-hand, he is guilty of a 
most grave offence. Kaowing what infinite 
pains are taken to inculcate this lesson upon 
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English constables, and how often the teaching ' 
goes for nought, we cannot profess to belicve in| 


the perfection of Japanese training. Even 
granting the ability, there has not yet been time 
to evolve a system of drill calculated to satisfy 
the extraordinary conditions that exist here. It 
is, therefore, natural tbat foreigners should be 
ready to suspect the police of abusing their 
power, and since these suspicions are calculated 
not only to augment the difficulties the police 
have to contend with, but also to embitter the 
relations between the Foreign and Japanese 
residents, we trust that on this occasion a really 
searching investigation will be held, and its 
results publicly announced. 


Ox Wednesday and Thursday Tokiyo and 
Yokohama were visited by weather which un- 
mistakably proclaimed the vicinity of a typhoon. 
Indications of serious atmospheric disturbance 
had already been recorded at the Imperial 
Meteorological Observatory, Tokiyo, and the 
coast from Sakai westward round to Kochi was 
wamed. The barometric pressure began to fall 
on Monday, the readings being lowest in the 
north-western district and highest in the central, 
while, at the same time, a rise of temperature 
amounting to 12 degrees Centigrade was re- 
ported from Sapporo. On Wednesday the 
centre of the storm passed over southern Kiu- 
shiu. Its greatest force was experienced at 
Wakayama, Miyasaki, and Nobiru, bat nowhere 
did it attain the dimensions of a hurricane. At 
Tokiyo and Yokohama it expended its strength 
in heavy gusts, accompanied by dashes of rain 
and a close oppressive temperature. This state 
of things lasted throughout Thursday, but at 6 
o'clock in the evening the wind fell more rapidly 
than it had risen, and on Friday morning the 
sun rose in a clear sky and shone through that 
peculiarly crisp, exhilarating atmosphere which 
always succeeds an autumnal typhoon. We 
may reasonably hope, now, to escape without 
further visits from typhoons, in which case the 
rice harvest wil] be one of the most abundant 


that Japan has enjoyed for many years. 





Tux warlike news which reached us by telegram 
at the beginning of the week, has been succeeded 
by more pacific intelligence. The return of the 
Marquis Tseng to Paris was the signal for the re- 
opening of negotiations, and if Reuter may be 
trusted, M. Challemel-Lacour assumed atone very 
much more reasonable and sensiblethan might 
have been anticipated from his previous utterances. 
Indeed, he is reported to have favorably enter- 
tained the Marquis’ proposals that France should 
acknowledge Chinese suzerainty in Annam, and 
agree to the delimitation of the frontier 
and the demarcation of a neutral zone. 
Such concessions as these, if France can 
really persuade herself to make them, vill 
go far to restore her reputation for fairness and 
liberality. Nobody can pretend to have any 
doubt as to the result of a struggle between her 
and China, but there would be more involved in 
such a war than military or naval achievements. 
Le Temps, writing on the 12th instant, says that 


the British Government has agreed to mediate 
between France and China, so that we may 
reasonably hope for a peaceful solution. It may 
cost France an effort to be magnanimous cnough 
to return to the lines mapped out in the Bourée 
convention, but she is capable, let us hope, of 
the effort. 
e . ® 

Meanwhile military operations in the south 
proceed. The blocade of all the ports of 
Annam and Tonquin was announced by Ad- 
miral Courbet on the 17th ultimo, and prepara- 
tions appear to be in progress for a decisive 
expedition against the Black Flags. It is in 
Tonquin, after all, that the real danger lies. If, 
as last Monday’s telegram stated, fifteen thousand 
Chinese troops have crossed into that province, 
we may at any moment hear of a collision be- 
tween them and General Bouct’s forces—an 
event which, with France in her present humour, 
would put a final period to all negotiations. 
Thus, the issue is to a great extent dependent 
upon chance, for we cannot suppose that the 
Chinese forces are under efficient control from 
Peking. Their behaviour must be virtually re- 
gulated by their immediate commanding officers, 
and these, for aught we know to the contrary, 
may desire to precipitate war. 


Tue funerals of the deceased Princesses, Shige 
and Masu, took place on the 13th and 15th 
instant respectively. His Majesty the Emperor 
is said to be much afflicted by this double 
bereavement. The deccased children were both 
daughters of the same lady, yet, strange to say, 
Japanese etiquette required that they should live 
in separate palaces and have entirely distinct 
establishments. 


Tre two Fukushima ringleaders, Kono and 
Aizawa, who at their recent trial in Tokiyo 
preferred such swecping charges against the 
police, and who are under sentence of seven 
and six years imprisonment respectively, are 
said to have been brought before the lower Cri- 
minal Court on a charge of libelling public 
functionaries. We may therefore hope that the 
events which caused such a painful impression 
in connection with the Fukushima troubles will 
be thoroughly investigated. 


St Harzy Parges’ arrival in China will already 
have inspired the foreign residents with a senti- 
ment of more than general thankfulness. 
Scarcely had he reached his post when the 
foreign settlement at Canton was made the scene 
of an outrage of unusual magnitude. Fourteen 
houses were burned on the 11th instant by a 
mob of rioters, and, had not the foreign com- 
munity evacuated the place in good time, 
some Icss of life would doubtless have accom- 
panied the destruction of property. The affair 
has no political significance, we are told, 
but it is impossible to avoid a conviction that 
the feeling of animosity against the “ foreign 
devils " must be singularly accentuated and wide 
spread if a mere rumour of a Chinaman’s death 
at the hands of an European can suffice to pro- 
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duce such a demonstration. Her Majesty's 
Representative will have enough to occupy his 
attention pretty fully if this incidentmay be taken 
as an index of the spirit prevailing in China. 

ee 


NOTES. 
ee __ 
We are a littic surprised to find the Arif 
China Daily Herald abandon the courtly and 
moderate style which generally distinguishes its 
writing, and adopt, instead, a fashion of contro- 
versy that belongs to an entirely different rank 
of journalism. In its ‘issue of the 25th ultimo 
appears the following :— 

The last number of the $apan Mail contains an 
article which may well excite the astonishment, if not 
indeed indignation, of most residents in the far East. 
The editor seems to have had no other reason for writ. 
ing it than an irresistible impulse to pour the vials of 
his ridicule on exterritoriality. In order to compass 
this end, the writer has accumulated the strangest and 
most heterogeneous mass of inconsequent allusions into 
one short paragraph, in which soiled doves, scavengers, 
jinricksha coolies, night-soil, and youthful gallants 
pass in succession before one's bewildered gaze. The 
gist of the whole scems to lie in this remarkable sen- 
tence :—‘' Exterritoriality, in short, is propped and 
buttressed by such a multitude of pleas, that men are 
constrained to pity its tottering decrepitude. It isa 
good old fossil which has survived the disappearance 
of the stratum it belon to, and will soon be buried 
under the ridicule its advocates’ hysteria excites.” Now 
it is simply impossible that the writer of these words 
can believe in their truth. He must know perfectly 
wel] that whatever his own opinion en the subject may 
be, externitoriality is not ridiculed, it dots not require 
to be buttressed up, men do not pity its tottering 

itude, it is not in a state of tottering decrepitude 
at all, and it is by no means likely to be soon buried 
under any ridicule by whatsoever or whomsoever excited. 
These are plain facts. But the editor of the Fapeas 
Mail has before now distinctly asserted that he 
has never advocated the abolition of exterritoriality by 
any means, and that the only thing he deprecates, and 
the Japanese authorities deprecite, is the conflict of 
jurisdiction which exists among foreigners at the 
ports. That is a widely different matter. Since then 
the editor of the $apan Mail scems to have assumed 
a bolder attitude, and now makes no scruple of ridi- 
culing exterritoriality and pretending to think it is on 
its last legs. We can only echo the question of a 
Yokohama contemporary, not generally too squeamish 
in its remarks, and ask why on earth the editor of the 
Fapan Mail doesn't naturalise himself as a Japanese 
subject without more ado? That would be the only 
logical 4 for him to take ; for certainly there is little 
chance of his being able to place himself under Japa- 
nese jurisdiction, as he is evidently very anxious to do, 
by any other means. By the publication of this article, 
however, the editor of the ae has hauarahe sor — 
great service to his own er, though probably wi 
intending it. For a bong time he has lain under the 
imputation of being the ee mouthpiece of the Gai- 
masho, and of writing whatever he is told to wnte. 


That suspicion should now be greatly shaken, for 
Mr. Inouyé is much too far-sighted a statesman to have 
dictated an article so admirably calculated to 


ridicule upon the abolition of exterritoriality, eves 
supposing such a change to form part of his political 
programme. 

One of the experiences generally gamered 


pretty early by men of moderate discernment is 
this—that the more violent forms of speech, and 
especially those which directly impute false and 
dishonest motives to others, have only the result 
of drawing attention to their employer's intem- 
perance. Our Shanghai contemporary appears 
to be still without this’ experience. The 
deficiency is to be regretted for his own sake, 
but we cannot pretend to be much concemed 
about it ourselves. The knowledge will come 
in time, no doubt, bringing with it a perception 
that when he declared it ‘simply impossible 
we could believe in the truth of what we 
wrote, he at once announced the viciousncss 
of his own cause by having recourse to the 
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weapons of conscious impotence — namely, 
rudeness and abuse. For the rest, if the 
North China Herald wishes to form a con- 
ception of the frivolous absurditics that are 
employed in Japan as pleas for exterritorial 
jurisdiction, he had better examine the files of 
the English local press for the past two years. 
He will tien learn that the “ strange and hetero- 
geneous ” instances we grouped together fairly 
represent the nature of the arguments commonly 
advanced on behalf of exterritoriality—argu- 
ments which are ridiculed by many of the 
advocates of the system just as much as by its 
warmest opponents, and which are weak enough 
to impart an. appearance of decrepitude to any 
cause. Indeed, we are almost constrained to 
think that the task of championing exterritoriality 
has an enfeebling effect upon the minds of those 
that undertake it. Even our Shanghai contem- 
porary forgets the ordinary requirements of logic 
when he approaches the question. He seems 
to think that his case can be won by simply 
transforming his opponent's affirmatives into 
negatives, and describing the results as ‘‘plain 
facts.”. We do not quarrel with the method: 
quite the contrary. It savours a little of girlish 
repartee, but at all events it is quite consistent 
with the conclusion we find in its context, 
namely—that the only logical step for the editor 
of this journal to take is to place himself under 
Japanese jurisdiction. That step would doubt- 
less promote the solution of an international 
problem, quite as much as the arguments of the 
North China Herald he\p to elucidate it. 


One point only in our contemporary’s article 
deserves notice. It is this statement :—‘ The 
editor of the Fapan Afail has before now dis- 
tinctly asserted that .he has never advocated the 
abolition of exterritoriality 5y any means, and 
that the only thing he deprecates, and the 
Japanese authorities deprecate, is the conflict of 
jurisdiction which exists among foreigners at 
the open ports.” The italics here are our own. 
We employ them to emphasize an interpolation 
which—doubtless without its author's intention 
—entirely misrepresents our position. We 
have never said that exterritoriality ought not 
to be abolished “dy any means.” Our firm 
belief, on the contrary, is that the sooner it 
can be abolished, the better for foreigners 
and Japanese alike. But public opinion 
is mot yet ripe for such a comprehensive 
measure. What is required immediarely— 
What the failure of foreign governments to pro- 
vide is a disgrace to their intelligence anda 
serious blot on their good faith—is some mea- 
sure competent to correct the anomalies and 
abuses of the present system, That measure 
must take the form of conferring upon the Japa- 
nese a certain limited amount of jurisdiction, 
and though the Prejudice entertaincd by many 
of our fellow residents against any step in that 
direction is natural and well worthy of respect, it 
Must yield sooner or later to the necessities of the 
case. When it does yield, we shail see a much 
happier spirit prevail on both sides ; we shall sce 
the end of the exclusive attitude which Japan 


deems it necessary to preserve in the face of our 
jealous conservatism ; we shall see the removal 
of the restraints which at present cripple enter- 
prise and render life in Japan irksome and pro- 
fitless. It is to bring about these results that 
we labour. The object is sufficiently large to 
make us quite indifferent to any abuse and mis- 
representation we may encounter in its pursuit. 





Tue Alainichi Shimbun publishes some items 
of intelligence from Korea. Trade is said to 
have seriously declined since the termination of 
last year's disturbances in Sdul, owing to the 
grave depreciation in the value of commodities 
in Japan. The merchants in W6n-san are much 
distressed. The prominent firms of Sumitomo 
and Ikeda have closed their stores and withdrawn 
their establishments to Japan, while Messrs. 
Yamaguchi and Keida of the Miyoshi Company 
have amalgamated their business with that of 
the Saiyo Trading Association. The number 
of the leading houses has decreased by forty per 
cent. Exports and imports during the first half 
of last year were valued at yen 744,128: this 
year they reach only yes 577,723. A decrease 
of yer 166,405 has thus to be recorded. Part 
of this depression is ascribed to the opening of 
the port of In-chhdn and the consequent diver- 
sion of some trade thither. The year's imports 
into W6n-san were valued at yen 348,412: 
exports yer 229,310, giving an excess in favour 
of the former of yen 119,102. Imports may be 
said to have virtually ceased. 


Tuerg can be little question as to the meaning 
of the order to the German naval officer in com- 
mand on the China Station, published amongst 
the telegraphic news in this issue, and it is not 
dificult to come to the conclusion that Bismarck 
has made up his mind to afford protection to 
the shipping trading in the East under the 
German flag, in view of certain events coming 
to pass. German bottoms under canvas have 
greatly increased in the last ten years on the China 
Coast, and steam tonnage under the same flag 
bas probably trebled in the last seven years, so 
that there is something at stake should France 
and China ultimately become belligerents. The 
telegram is an indirect expression of opinion 
of the probability of war. 


WHEN tramways were established in Tokivo 
we used to hope that a walk in Ginza would no 
longer be made painful by the spectacle of 
emaciated horses, covered with sores, and in- 
capable of any excrcise of muscle that was not 
evoked by the lash or the goad. The hope has 
been realized, but only toa limited extent, for 
though the number of carriages drawn by 
scare-crow ponies has perceptibly diminished 
along the routes traversed by the tramways, 
the vehicles that remain do not appear to 
be subjected to any efficient police supervi- 
sion and certainly not to any laws of hu- 
manity. It will be remembered that regulations 
intended to check these evils were enacted 
by the Municipal authorities of Tokiyo in 
1881, but expericnce has invariably shown 
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that the suppression of cruelty to animals is a 
duty which cannot be satisfactorily discharged 
by oficial effort alone. In every Western State 
private associations have been formed to assist” 
the police, and there is no reason whatsocver to 
suppose that Japan can afford to despise these 
precedents. But it scems an almost hopcless 
task to persuade the Japanese that private 
persons need concern themsclves about such 
matters. In contradiction to the recorded 
opinion of more than one observer, we venture 
to think that the people of this country are 
naturally quite as scnsible of humanc influences 
as Europeans or Amcricans ; but the dictates of 
mercy, like all other impulses, lose their authority 
from disuse. It is one of the many anomalies 
presented by the character of the Japanese that, 
while they are ready to make, and indecd do 
habitually make, sacrifices almost heroic for the 
sake of those related to them by blood, they often 
exhibit a stoical indifference to alicn suffering. 
Indeed one of the leading principles of their social 
creed is that the results of unsolicited interference 
are generally worse than the ills it seeks to re- 
medy. This idea, that every man knows his own 
business better than his neighbour, has become 
crystallized into an apathetic mood, which in the 
West would indicate callousness, but cannot 
here be soeasily interpreted. There is certainly 
no want of kindliness in the treatment which 


animals generally receive in Japan. Anybody 


familiar with the habits of the people must have 
been struck by the fact that the Japanese mago 
never carries either whip or stick. He manages 
his pack-horse entirely by voice, and though his 
method of fastening the bit is sometimes severe, 
the invariably excellent condition of the horse 
is incompatible with any serious ill-treatment. 
But the use of draft-horses is something quite 
new in this country, and the drivers of the 
Tokiyo carriages—men evidently sclected from 
the lowest class of 5¢//o—appear to be absolutely 
indifferent to everything except the necessity of 
pushing their cattle along. The marvel is that 
the streets are not more often encumbered by 
dead or dying hcrses. Much as has been written 
upon this subject by foreign newspapers in 
Yokohama, the vernacular press has persistently 
ignored it, and the citizens of Tokiyo are doubt- 
less, for the most part, quite ignorant of the 
crucltics daily practised in their midst. Many 
charitable associations have sprung up of late 
years in the capital, and it is probable that a 
very little effort would suflice to enlist active 
sympathy on behalf of the miserable animals 
daily tortured to death in the streets. Surely 


this matter is not unworthy of some attention. 


In connection with this subject, we find re- 
corded, in a recent Italian journal, a curious 
instance of the practical measures resorted to in 
Rome by the Sociela protetirice degli animal. 
It appears that the street Wuz‘onale isexccedingly 
steep, and that painful scenes are often wit- 
nessed when tired horses have to draw a 
heavily loaded carriage up the incline. The 
law provides no complete remedy for such 
a case, yet it was plain that the sufferings of 
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the bread-winner of a family, and he proposes|to pay Yamamoto yx 13.60, and Nakamashiro 
that the new system shall fumish funds against | yes 8.75, as compensation for the injuries they 


the horses were very great. To mect this 
difficulty the Society determined to station a 
powerfal horse at the bottom of the incline 
under the charge of a driver who was instructed 
to employ him in assisting heavy vehicles to 
ascend the hill. Ultimately it was found 
necessary to detail a second steed for this duty, 
as the traffic continues about fourteen hours 
per diem. The sum required for the support 
of the two horses and their drivers is 16 francs 
a day, and the journal from which we extract 
our information urges the Municipality to come 
to the aid of the Society in this good work. 
This is truly a practical method of helping over- 
worked animals. How long will it be before 
the spirit that prompts such measures finds 
active expression in Tokiyo ? 


@ e 

But with whatever deplorable brutality the 
wretched hacks in Tokiyo are treated, they are 
not deliberately submitted to torture for the 
pleasure of the torturer. The idea of their 
drivers is simply to hammer as much work out 
of them as possible. Fora piece of murderous 
barbarity, followed by wholly inadequate punish- 
ment, commend us to the instance cited in the 
following short story from a London paper. A 
man named Goss, described as a “labourer,” 
was charged with cruelly ill-treating a horse. 
Goss, it appeared by the evidence, thrashed the 
horse for half an hour until its side, back, and 
loins were one mass of wounds. The wretched 
animal shortly after being subjected to this 
horrible treatment was, as might have been 
expected, taken ill, and ultimately died of 
lock-jaw. If ever there was a case in which the 
utmost penalty allowed by law might with pro- 
priety have been inflicted surely it was this. 
The magistrates, however, appear to have 
thought differently ; for they let off the ruffian 
who had been guilty of an act of barbarity, so 
gross as to be almost incredible, with a fine of 
sos. and costs. This was a merciful decision 
for Goss, but a most unmerciful one for hosts 
of dumb animals with no protection against 
brutality but that afforded by the law : which will 
soon lose its deterrent effect if it allows them to 
be actually beaten to death for a few shillings. 





Nor long ago the Parliament of Great Britian 
passed a Bankruptcy Bill which reimposed upon 
the Government functions not at all consistent 
with the Jaisser faire principles of modem 
political philosophy. Since then we have scen 
France provide official protection for athcists 
against the consequences of a momentary rever- 
sion to theism, and now we have the German 
Reichstag enacting a law by which every work- 
man in the empire is compelled to insure his 
life. These three measures, considered together, 
confer upon 1883 the distinction of marking a 
manifest tendency to retarn to the old-fashoned 
methods of paternal government. The motive 
of Prince Bismarck’s Bill is to be found in the 
growth of socialism, which he connects, doubt- 
less justly, with the sufferings caused by in- 
digence. He thinks that these sufferings are 
keenest when illness paralyscs the encrgies of 


such contingencies. To this cnd it is now 
enacted that, with the exception of agricultural 
laborers, every workman in Germany, whose 
daily pay does not exceed 63 marks, must insure 
his life, nolens rolens. The idea of extending 
the system to agricultural Jaborers also found 
many supporters in the Reichstag, but the 
majority opposed it. The insurer is left free to 
choose between private offices, associations 
formed by the workmen themselves, and the 
offices of the Commune, though recourse to the 
last becomes compulsory in certain events. 
The amount which the workman has to set aside 
for this purpose is from 1 to 2 per cent. of his 
pay, and in cases where this appropriation is 
found insufficient to maintain insurance associa- 
tions among the workmen themselves, the office 
of the Commune is required to make good the 
deficiency. At its next session the Reichstag 
proposes to take up the question of compulsory 
insurance against accident. Curiously enough, 
almost simultancously with the adoption of these 
measures in Germany, the Italian Chamber 
also voted a scheme for insuring the lives 
of workmen, with this great difference, however, 
that in Italy the workman is free to insure or not 
as he pleases. If he does please, the Govern- 
ment promises him assistance and protection : 
that is all. It must be confessed that Italy is 
socially more fortunate than her new ally. 


Ix the Netherlands Court, Wednesday, before 
F. Krien Esq., Acting Consul, and Mersrs. Von 
Hemert and Hegt, Assessors, the claims of two 
Japanese against Mr. Jan de Boer, a Dutch 
subject, were investigated. The case had becn 
adjourned from the 13th of August, when the 
first plaintiff, one Yamamoto, was examined. 
The demands arose originally out of the ques- 
tion of the proprietorship of the Kokusan, which 
will soon be tested in H.B.M. Court. Mr. de 
Boer said that he had entered into a contract 
with Mr. Whittall to remove the steamer from the 
Creek to the harbor. He said that in executing 
his orders he was obstructed by Yamamoto, 
and assaulted by the second plaintiff, Nakama- 
shiro, the latter singing out to his comrades for 
a rope, which, being brought, the Japanese 
tried to tie around him (De Boer). He struggled 
to free himself, at the same time calling for help, 
and was rescued by the efforts of Mr. Whiteford, 
in charge of the vessel, and a Japanese police- 
man,’ whom Mr. de Boer accompanied to the 
Central Station. He did not deny the pos- 
sibility of his having struck the plaintiffs while 
trying to elude their grasp. They each sub- 
sequently preferred comparatively heavy claims 
against him for injuries sustained, and medical 
and other expenses incurred. As, although they 
had been warned by the Consul to come to the 
final hearing armed with something more than 
mere assertion as to the amounts they had ex- 
pended, they failed to do so, His Honour could 
not do less than reduce their demand propor- 
tionately. After a patient hearing and a short 
retirement, the Court ordered Mr. Jan de Boer 
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alleged they had sustained. This is only an 
incident in the romantic early history of the 
young steamer Aokusan. 





Our telegraphic news on Wednesday was of an 
alarming character, the wire announcing the 
pillage and burning by a Chinese mob of the 
Forcign Concession in Canton. It is some con- 
solation, however, to learn that the Foreign resi- 
dents have escaped without loss of life up to the 
time of the despatch of our message. The 
Shamicn, on which the Foreign residences and 
Consulates are built, is a little island in front of 
the City of Canton, and is connected with it by 
several bricges over the canal which separates 
it from the city. The island is partly natural, 
formed by the silt of confluent waters of the 
Pear] River, but was improved in 1861 at a cost 
of $325,000, and conceded to the English 
and French. At the present time, covered 
with well-grown trees, and beautifully laid 
out, it is one of the prettiest spots: in China, 
and looks like a small piece of England 
dropped into the big river. The community 
is a small but sociable one, and the Shamien 
boasts a Club and a very pretty little theatre. 
As a rule there are usually one or two steamers 
at anchor off the Settlement, and the steamers of 
the Hongkong, Canton, and Macao Steamboat 
Company lie at the wharf alternately during the 
night. These boats carry good stands of small- 
arms and would be a safe refuge for the foreign 
community, as they are officered by Europeans 
and Americans who could be relied on to a man 
in an emergency. Under the circumstances, it 
is not probable that any foreigners have been 
injured, but we shall probably not get the par- 
ticulars till the arrival of the Hongkong papers. 
ee 
By the courtesy of His Excellency the Minister 
for, Foreign Affairs we have been furnished with 
additional particulars of the above riots. Three 
telegrams were received in Tokiyo on the 
13th instant. They describe the rioters as a 
disorderly mob, which had been roused to un- 
governable fury by the reported murder of 8 
fellow countryman by a foreigner. Particulars of 
this murder were, at first, variously given, one 
report being to the effect that a Chinese youth 
had been shot by a foreigner employed in the 
Customs Service, while another asserted that the 
fate of a man who had fallen from: a steamer 
into the water and been drowned was the causc 
of the excitement. It subsequently transpired, 
however, that the affair which had excited the 
popular indignation was the death of a Chinese 
who was killed on the preceding day (roth 
instant) by an European petty officer belonging 
to the steamer Hankow. It is, at all events, 
quite certain that the riots were entirely free 
from political complexion. The mob broke 
into the Foreign Settlement and_ succeeded 
in burning 12 houses as well as the wharf. 
It was at first reported that no personal 
injuries had been sustained by foreigners, but 
subsequent enquiry showed that several forciga 
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officers of the Imperial Customs Service had 
been slightly wounded. The riot was quelled by 
the Chinese troops, but in the meanwhile the 
Foreign Consuls hauled down their flags, and 
ordered their nationals to abandon the Scttle- 
ment. By 5.45 p-m. on the 12th instant the 
mob had been completely dispersed, order 
restored, and three gunboats, two English and 
one French, had reached Canton. 


Exectano's Egyptian policy scems to inspire 
certain continental journals with a specics of 
sinister joy. Her conquests on the banks of the 
Nile mark, they say, the highest point of her 
national trajectory. Henceforth she will follow 
the descending branch of the curve. So long 
as she remained bchind the natural fortifications 
of her island home, she was comparatively in- 
vulnerable, but now that she has extended her 
outposts to Egypt, she becomes at once more 
assailable and more likely to provoke assault. 
And Europe, if we may credit these croakers, 
is very willing to be furnished with a pretext for 
humbling the purse-proud islanders. Scarcely 
a year has passed since English influence be- 
came paramount in Egypt, and already the Con- 
tinent crics out that it is menaced by cholera 
entirely because England has more care for her 
own commercial interests than for those of a con- 
siderable portion of the globe. It uscd to be 
thought that the British empire represented, in 
itself, a not inconsiderable portion of the globe, 
and that a country did not sin very grievously 
when it preferred its own, to its neighbours’, in- 
terests. But England is evidently expected to 
practice principles of exceptional altruism, and 
it must be confessed that the expectation, though 
somewhat exacting and slightly ungenerous, is 
not without an element of subtle flattery. No 
pains are taken to explain the exact process by 
which cholera germs have been developed 
from commercial selfishness. It is sufficient 
that the disease has appeared in Egypt 
during the English occupation, and that Eng- 
land is proverbially a nation of grasping traders. 
Any links that may be wanting in_ this 
chain of reasoning are easily supplied by 
jealousy. There was a momentary hope that 
this same cholera would drive the British 
troops home, and in the presence of a pro- 
spect so cheering, a French journal ex- 
claimed :—‘ What a delightful riddance it would 
be for Europe if we learned, some fine morning, 
that the whole English army of occupation had 
quitted Egypt for good!” But as that event 
did not come off, dissatisfaction has been 
deepened by disappointment, and quite a little 
army of malignant mischief-makers are busily 
trying to pick holes in the commercial monster's 
armour. This, doubtless, may be regarded as a 
foretaste of the danger to which England has 
exposed herself by her escapades at Alexandria 
and Tel-cl-Kebir, but it is a specics of danger 
that Sencrally accompanies success. 


In the context of these attempts to saddle 
England with the responsibility of the cholera in 
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Egypt, it is interesting to note that some doubts 
are entertained as to whether the disease is 
cholera at all. The United States Consul at 
Smyrna writes to the National Board of Health, 
Washington, as follows :— 


The news from Egypt is less alarming than at the 
time of my last report. Facts have come to light tend- 
ing to show that the disease which is decimating the 
poputation of Damietta is not Asiatic cholera but a 
malignant distemper caused by the filthy condition of 
the town and the unclean habits of its lower classes, 
whose principal article of food is fish, caught from 
water polluted and poisoned by being used as a recep- 
tacle for offal, the carcasses of diseased animals, etc. 
During the British occupation many animals perished, 
and their bodies were dumped into the water regardless 
of consequences. 

This theory is strengthened by the following facts : 

First—The disease first made its appearance in Dami-. 
etta on the 4th of June, but was not made public until 
the 2oth, at which time the death-rate became too large 
for longer concealment. 

Second—The mortality is confined almost wholly to 
natives, who disregard in their mode of living all sani- 


a? uirements. 
hird—The disease is limited to a small territory. 

Fourth—Its previous course, on the supposition that 
it is Asiatic cholera, cannot be traced. 

Fifth—The disease docs not spread with the rapidity 
of Asiatic cholera. In 1865 the cholcra was only two 
days in traveling from Damietta to Alexandria. 

may add that some of the best physicians of Smyma 
do not regard the present scourge in Egypt as the cho- 
lera. With the stringent measures taken to confine it 
within its present limits it is fair to assume that its 
ravages will not be much further extended, although 
the desih cate shows little diminution as yet. 





A GENTLEMAN, writing over the signature ‘ To- 
jin,” addresses one of our local contemporaries 
on the subject of two persons riding in one 
Jinrikisha. He complains that while riding 
thus with a friend, his vehicle was stopped by 
a policeman and the coolie’s number taken with 
a view to subsequent proceedings. ‘Tojin” 
expresses much surprise at this proceeding, 
and not without reason. The explanation is, 
however, very simple. About two weeks ago 
it was found necessary to notify the owners 
and drawers of jinrikisha that only the larger 
class of vehicle (ni-nin-nori), which pays a 
higher tax than the smaller (chi-nin-nort), 
is permitted to carry double. The single As- 
ruma, even though it be of the ample dimen- 
sions dictated by foreigners’ physical develop- 
ment, is not permitted to accommodate two 
people unless it pays the corresponding tax. 
The penalty for infringing this regulation—which 
in itself is reasonable enough—is fixed at 1 yen. 
It seems a pity, as “‘ Tojin ” justly observes, that 
steps have not been taken to inform the forcign 
public of this new measure, but the action taken 
by the police in “ Tojin’s” case was perfectly 
in order. 





A corrgsronpExT in Korea of the W.-C. Daily 
News forwards proclamations just issued by the 
King. They are four in number and very ver- 
bose. The first is a “ Warrant for the banish- 
ment and death of certain conspirators.” For 
“‘ opposing the teaching of literature,” it exiles 
three men to a distant island from which escape 
is dangerous and orders thcir imprisonment 
within a bamboo enclosure. Some of ‘“ the 
great” have been “plotting secretly.” His 
Majesty enquires :—‘* What has our country 
ever done to them, to have incurred such dan- 
gerous ill-will on their part?” and adds :—I 
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cannot be expected to present them with the 
Sword of State that I may connive at My own 
destruction and surround Myself with their 
enmity ; therefore let the prisoners Tséng Tsien- 
t@ and Tsao Chai-hsia be exiled and confined 
within the bamboo enclosure, and the prisoners 
LiT sao-wan and Li Yuen-ching suffer the penalty 
of death.” Number 2 conveys ‘Pardon and 
admonition to suspects.” Number 3 pronounces 
“Sentence of death on guilty nobles in deference 
to Censors and public opinion.” It means evi- 
dently that his Majesty's lenience has been au- 
thoritatively blamed by the Censors ; as it orders 
that four of the prisoners sentenced by the first 
proclamation to exile in an island be decapitated 
—a most inhuman, injudicious, and cowardly 
proceeding, as vile as that which beheaded 
Raleigh after his release was promised him. The 
blood of these men is not likely to cement the 
foundation of the Korean throne. Number 4 
provides for the banishment of four other al- 
leged criminals to the island Shan Pei Tung 


and their confinement thereon. 


Ina more recent letter the correspondent gives 
some particulars of one of the nobles implicated 
in the late sedition :—* Pu Teiyang,” he writes, 
“is a bad man and full of schemes, who owes 
his rise to the corruption of his family. Years 
ago, when the House of Mi held the power of 
State, Pu's father and uncle, by dint of spending 
tens of thousands of taels in bribery, procured 
for themselves high and lucrative posts, in which 
they ruled to the misery and wretchedness of 
the people. Pu, the son, rose to be a Hanlin, 
and his father and uncle were promoted to the 
second rank. When the Dai In Kun came into 
power thcir crimes were made public, and, 
driven to desperation, they secretly joined the 
conspirators while openly praising the pro- 
gressive part. Their unworthy son afterwards 
fell a victim to his friend, Tsao Tung-shan, who 
eventually became the possessor of his favourite 
concubine and nearly all his fortune. Such 
was the shameful career of onc of Korea’s 
foremost noblemen.” 





AN interesting meeting has been held recently 
between Governor Bowen of Hongkong and a 
deputation of his Chinese subjects, when some 
matters of interest to both European and Cele- 
stial communitics were discussed. The Daily 
Press says that, a delegation of the Tung- 
wah Hospital Committee and other Chinese 
gentlemen having waited upon His Excellency 
and made sundry representations on affairs 
which they thought required the attention of the 
Executive, in due and rapid course Sir George 
Bowen forwarded his reply through the official 
channel. After considering some points of 
detail in which he agrees with the views of the 
deputation, His Excellency deals with the im- 
portant subject of gambling, as laid before him. 
The Committee request the suppression of 
lotteries on account of the social and moral in- 
jury caused by them. The Governor replies 
that the police have orders to act in the suppres- 
sion of public gambling with as great cnergy as 
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the law will permit, and says that, if the existing 
law is not sufficient, the Government will pro- 
pose a new Ordinance on this subject. He 
Suggests that Chinese owners of houses can 
materially assist the efforts of the Government 
by not allowing their houses to be used for 
gambling or other immoral purposes—a very 
wholesome suggestion which, it is to be hoped. 
Chinese owners of property will duly note anc 
act upon, thus giving practical effect to the 
views they have expressed. Next, the Committee 
wish some steps to be taken to prevent married 
women from deserting their husbands in China 
and coming to Hongkong. They recommend 
that sach women should be delivered up to the 
Chinese authorities and by them restored to 
their husbands and families. They urge also 
that a law punishing adultery criminally should 
be enacted in Hongkong as in China. The an- 
swer of the Governor is clear and to the point. 
He says the Government of Hongkong has much 
difficulty in dealing with questions of this na- 
ture, in consequence of the importance attached 
by the English people to the right and principles 
of personal liberty ; and although this personal 
liberty may in some cases, such as the present, 
seem to entail undesirable consequences, yet 
His Excellency is sure that the gentlemen who 
waited on him, and have so many proofs of the 
advantages which it confers on all residents in 
this Colony, will not desire that it should be 
unnessarily curtailed. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that what the deputation proposed was that 
in the case of women this liberty should most 
decidedly be curtailed. He Excellency goes on 
to say that persuasion is the only weapon that 
can be employed, and that the Registrar-Gencral 
has instructions to give every assistance in his 
power towards inducing runaway Chincse wives 
to return to their husbands. It is hard to imagine 
what more could be done; though one can 
scarcely escape the reflection that His Exccl- 
lency credits his subordinate with the “ voice of 
the charmer.” The idca then arises of how his 
charms will operate upon the recalcitrant ladies, 
‘‘ charm he never so wisely.” The next question 
touched upon is that of hawkers’ stalls. The 
deputation requests that hawkers may be al- 
lowed to have stationary stalls in the streets, and 
His Excellency, without making any definite 
promise, says that in all well regulated cities 
certain rules -are necessary for securing order 
and cleanliness, that nothing further is contem- 
plated in Hongkong, and that, in carrying out 
the regulations, the police have strict orders to 
exercise forbearance as far as the law permits. 
The Press remarks that this point had been 
already considered in the time of one of His 
Excellency’s predecessors in the administra- 
tion, when another Chinese deputation was 
at variance infer se upon the subject, and 
that it is difficult to know what the agitators 
really do want. Another question touched upon 
is that of distraints for rent, the Chinese com- 
plaining that the new system of having to take 
out distraints through the Supreme Court causes 
delay. This is a matter of detail as to which 
the Governor says there must be some misap- 


prehension on the part of the deputation. The 
last and most important question is that of the 
bankruptcy law. On this point our contem- 
porary remarks that “the present bankruptcy 
law is defective and unsatisfactory in every 
respect; its defects have been repeatedly com- 
mented on, and it is satisfactory to be at length 
informed that the Attorney-General is now pre- 
paring a new Ordinance on bankruptcy which 
will shortly be Jaid before the Legislative 
Council.” 
e ° e 

Regarding the demanded surrender to Chinese 
on the mainland, the extradition as it were, of 
absconding wives—a demand which is not 
without a comic element in its utter unreason- 
ableness, and display of ignorance on the part 
of those who propound it of International 
Law in gencral and English Law and pre- 
judice in particular—the Datly Press moralizes 
in a style which is almost Pecksniffian. ‘In 
the Blue Book on Restrictions on Chinese, we 
find no mention of this matter as a grievance 
under which the Chinese population of Hong- 
kong were groaning. Had it been so mentioned 
it would hardly have commanded the sympathy 
of the English humanitarians. The representa- 
tion of the Committee serves to show how 
unfitted the Chinese really are to take any direct 
part in the Government of the Colony. They 
have not yet imbibed the spirit of English 
freedom, and if they were allowed to have their 
own way would cause the law of this Colony to 
be assimilated to that of China, including its 
tryanny and some of its barbarities. The posi- 
tion of the woman in China is one of degrada- 
tion and hardship. Whether wife or concubine 
she is practically in the absolute power of the 
man and possesses no rights in her own person. 
The treatment she receives is often cruel, as 
it must necessarily be under such a system, 
human nature being what it is.” 


Mr. Kear gave the first of his series of three 
magical entertainments on Wednesday evening in 
the Gaiety Theatre to, for Yokohama, a fairly good 
audience. Verily, modern magic has advanced 
beyond the wildest dreams of the necromancers 
of the middle ages ; and Mr. Kellar is one of its 
most brilliant exponents. Gifted ‘with a gentle- 
manly manner, pleasant voice, and fluent and 
correct delivery, he at once impresses his visitors 
favorably ; while his tricks of prestidigitation are 
executed with more than ordinary dexterity. 
The three figures that he had on the stage are 
of themselves worth three times an ordinary 
show. While “Arno” was executing a medley 
upon his cornet, “Clio,” at the request of 
onc of the audience sketched a picture of the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield producing a wonderful 
resemblance to the dead statesman. Asked to 
touch an eye and the memorable curl, the 
obedient automaton laid its pencil upon them. 
‘““Amo,” mysterious Oriental, in an incredible 
short time did astounding sums of multiplication, 
squared and cubed as fast as the numbers could 
be called, and, more astounding still, extracted 
cube roots as swiftly. Was not Master A. R. 
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astonished when he found the glassful of bran 
that he was holding transformed into a glass of 
water; and the rings that he himself had ham. 
mered up and rammed iz:to a pistol shot out as 
good as new. Mr. Kellar gave Maskelyne’s 
magical cabinet trick. Bound and imprisoned, 
he released himself at will, rang bells, play- 
ed tambourines, threw off his coat, and in 
a few seconds was discovered tied and seated as 
before. Probably the well known and jocular 
resident who consented to be shut up with the 
wizard in the cabinet will not care to repeat the 
experiment. We have not heard from his own 
lips the secret of his seclusion ; but believe that 
he was rapidly unfrocked. In fine, as Mr. Kellar 
will shortly leave, it will be a pity if the public 
of Yokohama to an individual does not witness 
his entertainment. The performance has the 
additional merit of commencing punctually; 
and the intervals being very short there is no 
tedium. In all the magician is not before his 
audience much, if at all, more than an hour and 
a half, during which time, however, the interest 
does not flag for a moment. 


SHANGHAI was visited by an electric storm on 
the night of Saturday the 1st instant. Some 
curious phenomena were observed. The op- 
pressive heat of previous days had warned the 
inhabitants that some meteorogical disturbance 
was imminent. The North-China Daily News 
relates that, at about 7 p.m. on Saturday, heavy 
banks of cloud floated over the Settlement from 
the North-west and North, accompanied by vio- 
lent gusts of wind and lurid flashes of lightning 
in the South. At 7.15 rain began to fall. At 
7-30 a vivid flash of bluish lightning filled the 
whole of the visible heavens, and simultane- 
ously there was a streak of silver coloured 
lightning in the South. In less than three se- 
conds, a deafening peal of thander shook houses 
and made window-panes rattle, and rain came 
down in torrents. Lightning in vivid flashes was 
followed almost instantaneously by resounding 
thunder. The last flash was the most vivid of 
all and the clap was the loudest. It was this 
discharge that did most damage. The following 
are some of the incidents of this terrific storm. 
A foreign constable on duty in the Woosung 
Road felt a shock as if he was holding a power- 
ful electric machine and was unable to let go. 
Four Chinamen who were near him were knocked 
down flat in the road. The electic fluid struck 
one of the Municipal telegraph wires, and, com- 
municating with the transmitter at the Hongkew 
Station, smashed the box that covered the trans- 
mitteri and knocked the sergeant on duty, about 
five fect distant, out of his chair at the office 
desk. The Chinese prisoners said this was 
“joss pidgin,” because he had shot a number of 
captured dogs lately. The Electric Companys 
lamps all went out, as the fluid was absorbed by 
some of the wires and flew to the dial at the 
station in Chapoo Road. An clectric spark 
projected for some time about two inches from 
this dial. In the meantime, a small portion of 
the glass was melted and the iron-work was 
blackened. A house at the corer of the 
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Seward and Wuchaag Roads was struck, and the 
corner wall was rent asunder. The fluid first 
struck the edge of the uled roof of a house in 
the same block. Just below this there is a 
verandah with a corrugated iron roof, and the 
lightning ran along this to the corncr of the 
other house over an iron telegraph pole con- 
nected with the shattered angle by a stay which 
was wrenched away. Many other strange effects 
are reported. At the Astor House, where the 
Electric Company's wires are still attached to a 
lamp in the Bowling Alley, the electric fluid 
ranalong the wire, filled the alley with light, 
and burnt some Icavcs out of a book that was in 
one of the verandahs of the Hotel. At the 
Central Police Station, the electric fire-alarm 
rang, and the apparatus, through contact with 
the current, was so charged with electricity that 
the alarm rang again some minutes afterwards 
when the sergeant on duty went to put the bell- 
plug in. Happily the electric fury was of short 
duration, having expended itself at 7.45, or 
within a quarter of an hour of its actual out- 
burst. At 8.15 the weather was fine, and the 
rain had ceased. The thermometer during the 
storm fell eleven degrees. On the whole this 
manifestation appears to have been one of the 
most remarkable atmospheric electrical com- 
motions on record. 





Auonc the potentialities of the future is onc 
that a vessel coming from San Francisco to 
Yokohama may bring into this harbor, trailing 
at its stern, a ton or two of the precious metals. 
At least that is the hariolation of a Nevada 
Editor. This gentleman reminds us that the 
fact has long been known to chemists that the 
water of the ocean contains an appreciable 
quantity of gold and silver in solution. Scientific 
experiments have demonstrated the fact that 
each ton of sea water contains about one mille- 
gramme of gold and two of silver. To this 
amount: these precious metals have frequently 
been extracted from the sca water, but like the 
manufacture of diamonds, the expense necessarily 
incurred in the operation rendered the work un- 
Profitable. For more than a century, chemists in 
all parts of the world have been endeavoring to 
discover some unexpensive process by which the 
Precious metal thus in solution could be collected, 
but thus far without success. In this context we 
are told that, some years ago a gentleman who 
graduated at one of the Eastern colleges when a 
young man, and subsequently followed a sea- 
faring life for a number of years, a pioncer in 
the gold fields of California, and one of the first 
to successfully work the refractory ores cast of 
the Sierras, undertook to solve this problem 

He has spent many years of hard labor and much 
Money in the work, and the result of his study 
and labor is destined ere long to astonish the 
world. That his efforts have been crowned with 
success there is no longer any doubt, and the 
means employed are as simple as the results are 
Wonderful. It would be an unpardonab!e breach 
of confidence to enter into details, and the 
reader must be content for the present to know 
that it consists of a simple yet ingenious ap- 
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check, the consumption of iron would decidedly 
fall off. It is probable, however, that with a 
serics of good agricultural years trade would 
improve so considerably as to give employment 
to all the vessels now afloat ; and with inercasing 
trade no doubt owners would recover courage 
and would again begin to order new ships. 
Besides, it is to be borne in mind that in no 
department are greater improvements being 
made. Types rapidly grow old, and competi- 
tion is so keen that there is a constant demand 
for larger and quicker vessels. Lastly, the 
losses arc heavy every year. Although, there- 
fore, the activity of shipbuilding has been so 
great of past ycars, the real additions to the 
mercantile marines of the world are not so great 
as they appcar. 



















Paratus, fastened to the keel of a ship, which, 
being thus submerged and moved through the 
water, collects and securely holdsevery particle 
of the precious metal with which it comes in 
contact. It is estimated that the instrument will 
collect at Icast a ton of gold and silver ona 
single voyage from San Francisco to Yokohama. 
If the name of the inventor should be given it 
would not be a strange one, for everybody on the 
Pacific coast knows, or at Icast has heard, of 
Captain Jim Townsend, of Mill Creek. 





Ix recent paragraphs and extracts we have 
alluded to actual cannibalism in China and else- 
where, and superstitious scares, such as that 
which even to this day accuse the Jews, among 
ignorant European populations, of inhuman and 
ghoul-like atrocities. The correspondent in 
Korea of the N’.-C. Daily News mentions a 
similar illusion which the lower classes of the 
community in the peninsula are said to enter- 
tain toward their Japanese guests. He writes:— 


On the gth day of the 6th moon, which was the 
anniversary of the émeute against the Japenese, a 
rumour was prevalent that the latter were going to 
offer some Coreans as a sacrifice to the spirits of the 
murdered men. This caused considerable agitation, 
but did not come to anything. Another report said 
that these same terrible Japanese indended to draw 
blood from Corean girls and children for the purpose 
of concocting medicine. So great was the alarm 
among the maidens in the Capital that many betook 
themselves to flight, and others actually got married off 
post-haste without caring much what sort of husbands 
they were getting solong as they could save themselves 
from the impending danger to the unwedded. A third 
rumour was to the effect that the long drought that has 

revailed in Corea was caused by the Japanese having 
Roisted ontall flagstaffstheir national standard, thedevice 
on which isthe Sun. The case here was plain enough. 
The music played at the Japanese Legation, too, had 
effectually dis the wind and driven away the 
rain. The God of Drought had been invoked by Japa- 
nese to blight the country of the Coreans. Last 
summer a similar period of drought was broken up 
immediately after the slaughter of the Japanese, whic 
roves the latter event to have been the will of 
eaven. Ah! we are a pr ive people, and can 
rcad the signs of the times. All the same, these absurd 
and injurious rumours have a very bad effect upon the 
relations of the two peoplcs. 





Att men are born to trouble, but some arc 
more richly dowered than others in this respect. 
We should be inclined to say that Mr. James 
McDougall has no reason to complain that his 
** peck ” is not fairly filled. He has just been re- 
léased from prison in Oneida County by Governor 
Cleveland, whose explanation of this act of 
clemency is as follows :— 


The wife of the convict left him, and for some time 
he could not discover her whereabouts. He learned 
that she was living with another man, ostensibly as a 
domestic, but, as it now seems to be conceded, actually 
in a very different relation. The husband's repeated 
requests that she should return to him and restore his 
child, which she had taken with her, were refused, and 
his efforts in that direction were resented by the man 
with whom she was living. The crime of which the 
prisoner was convicted consisted in his bursting into 
the house where his wife had taken up her abode, in the 
night, apparently with the idea of reclaiming her and 
his child. He was confronted by the man who had 
alienated and was harboring his wife, and was by him 
shot and nearly killed. As soon as he had sufficiently 
recovered from his wounds to ri Bad in court, he was 
convicted of burglary in the first degree, and sentenced 
to prison for ten years. Nearly six years of his term 
of imprisonment having expired, I have but little diffi- 
culty in agreeing with the judge who sentenced him 
and the attorney who prosecuted the indictment in 
their opinion that he should be relcased. 





Ir is with much regret that we announce the 
decease of tbe infant Princess Masu, who ex- 
pired at the Uragasumi Palace on Saturday, at 
1 oclock p.m., thus surviving her half-sister, the 
Princess Shige, by a few hours only. The 
Princess Masu was but 10 months old. Her 
illness was of a similar nature to that which 
carricd off her sister on the preceding day. 
This is the fourth child His Majesty the Em- 
peror has lost within the past few years. 


Tue following telegram has been addressed by 
His Majesty the Mikado to His Majesty the 
King of Italy :— 

The terrible catastrophe which occurred in Ischia 
greatly touches my heart. I desire to express my 
sincere sympathy for the sufferers and for the Italian 
people generally. 





Financia articles in the London papers draw 
attention toa slackening in shipbuilding, which 
industry for years now has been going on at a 
rapid rate. The additions made to the mercan- 
tile marines of the world have resulted in 
depressing freights to such an extent thata 
pause in building has become neccessary. In 
consequence, new orders have almost ccased to 
be given upon the Clyde. It is said, indeed, 
that the yards have orders that will keep them 
fully engaged for ninc months or a year; but 
new orders for some time past have been grow- 
ing scarcer and scarcer, and now have ceased to 
come in. A falling-off in shipbuilding must 
have a serious effect upon the iron trade; for 
activity in marine construction has materially 
contributed to keep up prices and to maintain 
business. If now there were*to be a scrivus 





At Dover the two 80-ton guns in the turret at 
the end of the Admiralty Pier were tested. The 
authorities have for some considerable time been 
looking forward to a favourable day on which to 
lest these immense guns, and as there was a 
favourable west-south-west wind on that day, 
they took advantage of it. When the wind is in 
this direction it blows off land, and the danger 
of the concussion causing a downfall of the 
overhanging cliffs, or otherwise damaging the 
houses along the sea front, is reduced to a 
minimum. A large multitude of people assem- 
bled near the Admiralty Pier and along the 
seashore. On account, however, of the large 
number of passing vessels, it was found impos- 
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sible for several hours to get a clear range for 
the shots seaward. There was a signalling party 
on an elevation on the Western Heights, who 
communicated with those at the turret by means 
of flags. At length the turret was seen to go 
round, and number one shot was fired in a 
straight line for Calais. ‘lhere were five rounds 
fired. The charge was increased at each 
succeeding shot. Prismatic powder was used, 
and each shell weighed 18 cwt. The turret 
worked most satisfactorily. 


Tue Pall Mall Budget suggests that the cdu- 
cated Baboo will have to do his best if he does 
not want to be eclipsed by the educated Kaffir. 
The latter is going along fast. He has already 
got as far as having a newspaper of his own, 
and this journal appears to contain the civilized 
refinement of matrimonial advertisements. A 
Port Elizabeth newspaper gives us a specimen 
of one of these advertisements which appeared 


in the Jsigidimi during last month :— 


MARRIAGE: The advertiser, a Kaffir, begs to announce 
to all girls that he wants a good-looking nwa geo to be 
ined wah him him in holy matrimony. She must be of a 























conducted by his successor. 
brigade-men were chiefly directed to preventing 
the spread of the fire to the adjoining buildings, 


should be able to tie even a Gordian knot), and 
was imprisoncd in the cabinet with the invariable 
result of resonant tumult and spiritual manifes- 
tions, which ceasing, the magician was found 
tightly pinioned as before. Mr. Kellar ex- 


plained the secret of the knots, a secret which, in 
view of his expected retum within a few months 
from Shanghai, whither he and his confederate 
go by mail steamer to-morrow, we decline to 
divulge. 
by the Yokohama community. 


They will be heartily welcomed back 


At about 3.45 this morning, the fire-bell gave 
notice of a fire, and within a few minutes there- 
after both the Relief and Victoria steam fire 
engines were on the spot; their services were, 
however, scarcely required as the fire had com- 
plete mastery of the small building in which 
is orginated, a blacksmith’s workshop and 


dwelling-house at No. 31, lately occupied by M. 
Maigre, and in which the business was still 
The efforts of the 


d at 
twenty-one coe years fhe gual aaa ‘tbe rage between seventeen ahd and in this they were successful. The fire was 
a dors in boolclearning gand | a thorough. good hand. at eventually subdued by about 5 a.m. when the 

mealies and ma op bread. Hei is Lk gen ordinary engines returned to thcir stations. 
years rett 
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understands how to! 4 copessponpent of Na/ure mentions a fish re- 


constitution and iA abs ag pe et He 
work. The girl who, on reading this advertisement, may 


choose to accom him through thick and thin in ik ap 
may spon her choice. Those willing to rep! gis 
this advertisement must enclose their photos, that will be 
submitted to the eg oe and his friendly advisers for 
therefrom. ected photos | will be returned 
after the decision is geri (very short 
girls) need not apply. come at, Poni ort Elizabeth. 
“We are not going to comment,” says the Port 
Elizabeth journalist, “but we may remark that 


the natives are certainly advancing.” 





Tue German newspapers call it an American 
duel when two persons pull straws to determine 
which of them shall commit suicide. It is a 
mistake to call this duelling on the American 
plan, for such a method of appeasing wounded 
honor is unknown in the United States, but this 
is not saying that the practice might not be 
introduced with profit. As a method of getting 
rid of objectionable people it is only second to 
the Japanese custom of hara-kiri. If all the 
disagreeable persons in the United States could 
be off and made to pull straws to see 
which ones should kill themselves, there would 
be a riddance of half of the whole number at 
once. Then the survivors might be made to 
repeat the performance until they were all gone 
but one, and the chances are that he would soon 
be overcome with remorse and also kill himself. 
The “American” plan is worth thinking about. 
—Alta. 


Masses. Kerrar and Cunarp gave their third 
performance in Yokohama last evening to a 
good house. The programms in the first part was 
very similar to that of Wednesday, consisting of 
brilliantly executed sleight-of-hand tricks and 
illusions. After the first interval, Mr. Collins, a 
young musician of evident promise, played several 
airs on the cornet and was twice enthusiastically 





encored. Mr. Kellar was then bound by two 
well-known residents (one at least of whom 









cently acclimatised in England which would be 


a valuable addition to the ornamental waters of 


Japanese gardens. The specimens which at- 
tracted his attention had been presented by the 


Duke of Bedford to the International Fisheries 
Exhibition, and were exhibited in one of the 
tanks of the Aquarium. They are some of a 
number which Lord Arthur Russell succeeded in 
importing from Wiesbaden in March, 1874, and 
which were placed in a pond at Woburn Abbey 
in Bedforshire. Owing to the succession of cold 
summers these ‘‘ Orfes,” as they are called, did 
not breed until last year, but may now be con- 
sidered acclimatised. The Orfe, whose bright 
yellow or golden colours resemble those of the 
goldfish or golden tench, is, like these two latter 
fish, a permanent variety of a wild and much 
less brightly coloured race, belonging to the 
same genus as, but specifically distinct from, 
the chub, with which it was confounded by some 
writers. Its systematic name is Lesciscus tdus ; 
of vernacular namcs those of “Aland” and 
“Nerfling ” are those most generally used in 
Germany, whilst the Swedes know it by the 
name of “Id.” The name “Orfe” refers to 
the golden-cloured variety only, which has been 
cultivated for centurics in inclosed waters in 
Bavaria. Willoughby knew it well; he says 
in his Historia Piscium (Oxon, fol. 1686), 
p- 253:—‘‘At Augsburg we saw a most 
beautiful fish, which they call the ‘Root 
ocrve,’ from its vermillion colour, like that of 
a pippin apple, with which the whole body is 
covered, except the lower side, which is white.” 
As in the golden tench, individuals of pure 
golden-yellow tints are scarce, the majority 
retaining marks of their origin from a plain- 
coloured ancestry in brownish spots or blotches 
on some part of their body. The ordinary size 
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of this specics is ten or twelve inches ; but it js 
known to have attained to double that size and 
to a weight of six pounds. The writer in 
Nature adds that the Orfe will thrive in ajj 
inclosed waters suitable to roach and goldfish. 
As an ornamental fish it is preferable to the 
latter on account of its larger size, livelier habits, 

and rapid reproduction ; it takes the bait, and is 
eaten in Bavaria. Asan ornament in ponds and 
aquaria the goldfish will always hold its own, but 
for waters of any extent and free from pike and 

perch there is no more ornamental fish than the 
Orfe, a worthy rival of the golden tench, which 

has been so successfully acclimatised by Lord 

Walsingham. To introduce the Orfe into Japan 

would be a worthy achievement for any persever- 

ing admirer of the delightful genre of gardening 

peculiar to this country. 





Tue Echo thinks it was a mistake for Lord 
Ripon to again refer Mr. Ilbert's Bill to the 
different Local Governments for their opinion. 
“It is not easy to understand the necessity for 
this step. Before the Government of India 
decided to make the alterations proposed by the 
Bill, all the Local Governments were consulted, 
and all, with the exception of Curg, the least 
important of them all, reported in favor of the 
Bill. To send back the Bill to the Local Go- 
vernments, is to invite an expression of opinion 
less favorable to it than the one originally given, 
and that means the loss of the Bill.” 





A nEcENT number of the Shés Pao contained 
some curious rumours. One was to the effect 
that the Dai In Kun died recently in captivity at 
Pao-ting Fu; another that the chief of the 
Annamese Mission at Peking had fallen mortally 
sick in consequence of the Chinese Government 
having failed to send assistance to his country 
against the invasions of the French. 





A Brvz-Boox just issued by the British Govern- 
ment contains reports on the mineral wealth of 
Korea. The explorers found numerous veins 
of iron, copper, lead, and also some gold. 
These were worked in the rough native fashion, 
and it is noticeable that no indications of coal 
were found. In twenty days’ journey ten mines 
were seen, and many of them, especially those 
of iron and copper, are said to be very rich in 
excellent ore. 





Tue Alfa says:—If it is true that France has 
remonstrated with the United States against 
allowing our manufacturers to fill orders for 
military arms for the Chinese Government, it 
only shows that the European Republic has 
subjected herself to the danger of a snub. 
China has a right to buy arms and ammunition 
in this country if she pleases. If she sends 
these arms to the rebellious Tonquinese, that is 
a matter which France must settle with China, 
not with the United States. Our Government 
would have no right to demand of China to 
know what she is doing with the arms. 
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FRANCE AND CHINA. 
_-——* 

HE telegrams which we publish in 
T this issue present the Franco-Chincse 
embrogiio in amore hopeless light than ever. 
« Fifteen thousand Chinese troops are said 
to have crossed the Tonquin frontier; the 
French have decided to send strong rein- 
forcements to Tonquin, and the threatened 
rupture between France and China is being 
anxiously discussed in all quarters.” Such 
is the latest intelligence, dated London, 
September the 6th. Careful readers of the 
telegrams received by the last American 
mail will have observed matter which 
serves as a fitting preface to these an- 
nouncements. A despatch, dated New 
York, August the sth, said that M. BOUREE, 


appeal to abstract principles or a reference 
to national traditions, China invariably 
shrinks from any physical effort which 
might compromise her dignity, being 
content to docket and file the insults 
she receives, as though she thought to per- 
suade the world that a day of reckoning 
is deferred only’ by her magnaminity. 
Nothing short of a very firmly rooted faith 
in her inability to overcome her own inertia 
could have rendered people so indiffcrent 
as they showed themselves to the outcome 
of the recent negotiations at Shanghai. 
For certainly a nation was never more 
effectually deprived of every loop-hole to 
escape peacefully from an undeservéd 
dilemma. To fight or be hopelessly humi- 
liated, these were the only alternatives 
offered her. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more insulting and less consider- 
ate than the policy which M. TRICOU is said 
to have pursued in his Shanghai negotiations. 
We shall not do him the injustice of sup- 
posing that he was primarily responsible 
for that policy ; but that its most offensive 
features lost nothing by his method of 
presenting them, is a presumption: war- 
ranted not less by the reputation he left 
behind him in Japan than by the mood he 
is known to have carried with him to 
Shanghai. China was told, in so many 
words, that she had no concern with any 
events which might occur on her borders ; 
that she had noconcern with any forcible 
arrangement which a foreign power might 
make there for the purpose of opening up 
a new route to her territories ; that she had 
no concern with the fate of a neighboring 
tributary state where some twenty thou- 
sand of her own subjects are residing ; 
that though it had formerly pleased the 
Government at Paris to acknowledge her 
right to concern herself about these mat- 
ters, it did not please them to continue 
that acknowledgment any longer, and that 
finally she must either abandon all her pre- 
tentions and forego, without question, 
whatever measures she had deemed essen- 
tial to her safety, or be prepared for the 
chastisement with which France would 
certainly visit her interference. This was 
the pill which China was required to swal- 
low. No attempt was made to gild it in 
any way. France reckoned, as indeed 
others also reckoned, upon the illimitability 
of Chinese tolerance, not reckoning, how- 
ever, that there might be a worse alter- 
native in China's cyes than even a war of 
defeat, and that were she driven to accept 
that alternative, the strength of her resolu- 
tion might be proportionate to the patience 
which preceded it. 



























































Peking, had waited on M. CHALLEMEL- 
Lacour on the preceding day, and informed 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs that in 
spite of China’s pacific declarations she 
was continuing her warlike preparations. 
M. BourREE added that the Chinese forces 
are excellently armed and drilled 2 Exro- 
péenne; that guns of long range are 
mounted in their forts; that in his 
opinion Peking is virtually impreg- 
nable, and finally, that he strongly advised 
M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR to come to an 
amicable understanding with the Middle 
Kingdom. Acting, more suo, on this ex- 
cellent counsel, M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 
had an interview, the following day, withthe 
Marquis TSENG, from whom he demanded 
explanations with regard to the Chinese 
troops massed on the frontier of Tonquin, 
threatening that unless their recall was 
ordered immediately, France would declare 
war. The Marquis could give no decisive 
reply, but asked for timetocommunicate with 
Peking. Just a month after these events 
comes the intelligence which we publish 
to-day, its significance not a little aug- 
mented by the defiance it seems to throw 
in the teeth of French menace. 


But, after all, what are we to understand 
by the fact—if fact it be—that the Chinese 
forces have crossed the Tonquin fronticr ? 
Does it mean that China has at last roused 
herself to face all the contingencies of a 
struggle with a first class European Power? 
Many people will be reluctant to admit 
any such interpretation. Unvaried and 
often repeated expericnces have taught 
everybody to regard the Middle Kingdom 
as a species of unwieldly semi-comatose 
animal, which uses its head with tolerable 

facility but possesses no intelligent com- 
mand over its limbs. Ready enough to 
Vindicate her title to consideration by an 
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It is not, of course, absolutely impossible 
that this passage of Chinese troops across 
the Tonquin frontier may be mercly 
another move in the game of “ bluff’ which 
the Government at Peking are supposed 


to have been playing in obedience to 


precedent and inclination. But before 


entertaining this hope, we have to remem- 
ber that France had distinctly pledged 
herself to regard any such mancuvre 
as a declaration of war. China cannot 
have forgotten that. 
import of the step she was taking, and not 
even her inimitable reputation for drawing 
back at the eleventh hour is sufficient to 
weaken the significance of what she has done. 
On the other hand, it will be seen from the 
last telegrams in the series just received, 
that the trouble has not yet passed beyond 
the stage of peaccful discussion. 
Marquis TSENG is said to have returned 
to Paris with the intention of resuming ne- 
gotiations, a fact which looks as though the 
action of the Chinese troops may have been 
planned solely as a practical method of 
drawing France’s attention to China’s real 
position and her determination not to be 
thrust out of court unheard. British media- 
tion is again urged by the London Press, 
but the nature of the relations at present 
existing between France and the United 
Kingdom is unfortunately ill suited to 
friendly intervention. Still there is a loop- 
hole, and we may be quite sure that 
both sides will be equally anxious to avail 
themselves of it. 
of the affair is the skill with which China 
has removed the scene of the discussion 
from Shanghai to Paris. 
ing policy pursued at the former place was 
not calculated to serve either the interests 
of peace or the reputation of France, and 
its elimination, as well as the elimination 
of its representative, from the controversy 
is a matter for congratulation. 
less, it would be idle to pretend that the 
situation is not extremely critical. What- 
ever China’s will may be, the presence 
of her troops in the field introduces a 
new and grave element of complication. 


She knew the full 


The 


One of the best features 


The rude, bluster- 


Neverthe- 


Her ability effectually to control their 


action at such a distance is doubtful, and 


any collision between them and the French 
would at once carry matters to a fatal 
crisis. We have seen the Cabinet at Paris 
publicly place a paltry casualty among the 
salient motives of the Tonquin campaign, 
and we are, therefore, at no loss to discern 
the consequences of an encounter between 
Chinese and French troops on the banks 
of the Red River. 
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A HONGKONG FOURNAL ON 
EXTERRITORIALITY. 
scalp aaa 

E are not quite sure whether gratitude 
or amusement is the dominant sen- 
timent inspired by a perusal of the Hong- 
kong Daily Press’ \atest dissertation on the 
subject of exterritoriality. Our colonial 
contemporary is so very respectable that 
we feel constrained to listen to him with 
the utmost gravity, but the effort is a little 
trying. It was a worthy and characteristic 
coup to enlist Christianity among the sup- 
porters of a system so admirably efficient 
and so charitably considerate of national 
prejudices. “On exterritoriality,” says 
the Daily Press, “the safety of Europeans 
and Americans in non-Christian countries 
greatly depends.” Christianity has broad 
shoulders, but a little more reverence for its 
reputation might have induced our con- 
temporary to keep it out of this context 
altogether. ‘ Men,” says COLTON, “will 
wrangle for religion; write for it; fight 
for it; die for it; anything but—live for 
it.’ Excellent representatives of New 
Testament morality are those gentlemen 
who force their manufactures upon “ non- 
Christian” peoples with bayonets and 
blunderbusses, and whose lives in “non- 
Christian” countries are a long epic of 
charity, humility, and toleration. On the 
whole, religion had better not be imported 
into this discussion. It will gain nothing 
by contact with such elements. 

The reason of our gratitude for the 
homily of the Darly Press is that the 
naiveté of its arguments considerably 
strengthens the cause we advocate. Our 
colonial contemporary “doubts very much 
whether the Japanese themselves do prac- 
tically entertain the strong objections to 
exterritoriality put forth on their behalf 
by their English organ.” He thinks that, 
‘under existing conditions it is the system 
which works best for all parties.” He 
opines that to remove it would be to 
impose upon Japan “a responsibility the 
burden of which would prove heavy.” In 
short he pirouettes delicately on the 
outskirts of the question but never gets 
fairly within its circumference. The point 
is not whether exterritorial jurisdiction has 
proved in practice a failure or a success : 
not whether the Japanese are seriously 
opposed or comparatively indifferent to its 
exercise. Exterritoriality might be one of 
the most perfect devices ever conceived by 
human wisdom. It might be free from 
every one of the defects and abuses which 
render it a disgrace to civilized intelligence. 
It might be all this, and yet the deadlock 
into which Japan’s foreign intercourse has 
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drifted would remain as stubborn as ever. 
That deadlock is this. Japan refuscs to 
remove the restrictions to which foreigners 
residing within her territories are subjected 
by treaty, unless foreigners, on their side, 
remove the restrictions similarly imposed 
upon the exercise of her authority within 
her territories. ‘ You. do not trust us!” 
they complain. ‘Set us the example!” 
she retorts. ‘Treat us as we treat your 
people when they come to us!” the 
foreigners urge. ‘Allow yourselves to be 
similarly treated!” the Japanese reply. It 
ought to be plain enough that under such 
circumstances the practical working of 
exterritorial jurisdiction is a mere incident. 
To say that the system should he perpetu- 
ated because it accomplishes certain ends, 
is like telling a man that he has no reason 
to complain of losing his leg provided 
the amputation be neatly performed. If 
foreigners are determined to perpetuate a 
scheme specially adapted, twenty-five years 
ago, to a condition of partial intercourse, 
they have themselves to thank for the fact 
that that intercourse remains partial. Our 
Colonial contemporary thinks that the 
Japan Mail's efforts in the matter of 
exterritoriality are “worthy of a better 
cause.” Yet the cause is not a bad one; 
for on its issue depends the nature of 
Japan’s foreign relations. We are living 
here underconditions which, if not absolutely 
intolerable, are at all events humiliating to 
our tact and inconsistent with our pro- 
fessions. We want to be treated with 
greater liberality, but we refuse to make 
the pettiest concession ourselves. If Japan 
needed to be taught the nature of a treaty 
and the obligations it imposes, we have 
instructed her after a fashion that could not 
fail to remove every shadow of uncertainty 
from her mind. Perhaps it might have 
been more convenient had she been left a 
little ignorant, but certainly her teachers 
have no business to cry out if she profits 
by heriesson. -We enjoy privileges to-day 
that cannot be based upon any rendering 
of the treaties, however distorted. We 
want more privileges. Japan’s answer is 
that so long as we decline to offer her any 
prospect of treating with us on an equal 
footing, she proposes to abide by the 
treaties she has, and expects us to abide 
by them also. Which side is the more 
likely to yield? We do not pretend to 
foretell, but we do say that it is time to 
change a policy which has been fruitlessly 
pursued here for the past twenty years and 
which has ended by landing both sides in 
a wretched deadlock. It is the habit of 
some minds to think that everybody who 
advocates a more liberal and trustful at- 
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titude towards this country is inspired b 
base motives—is, in short, a traitor to ie 
cause of his own nationals. Were this 
notion untversal, the position Would be 
indeed hopeless, for though many a just 
and generous man may be unwilling to 
take a step whose full consequences he 
cannot discern, none but a knave and a 
bully will believe that to advocate justice 
and generosity is unpatriotic or traitrous. 
That such an evil spirit should find ex. 
pression and toleration is a remarkable 
illustration of the sentiments which have 
been engendered in vulgar minds by the 
mistaken characterof foreign policy towards 
Japan. Our earnest desire is to see things 
placed upon a sounder and more sensible 
footing, and our unceasing object has been 
and shall be to promote that end. The 
Hongkong Daily Press may think sucha 
cause unworthy of so much effort. We, 
however, do not think so, seeing that it is 
the cause of our fellow residents’ comfort 
and prosperity as well as of Japan’s. 








SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
_——_—.@-—____.. 

From observations made during the solar 
eclipse of 1878, Dr. C. S. Hastings, Associate 
Professor of Physics in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, was led to believe that the sun 
has no corona, and that the light seen round the 
luminary during a total eclipse is not due toa 
material envelope but is purely a phenomenon 
of diffraction. The latest views enunciated by 
scientific observers in reference to the physical 
nature of the sun are to the effect that the entire 
orb is an eggregation of vapour altogether desti- 
tute of any trace of liquid or solid agglomeration. 
Rossetti’s estimate of the heat existing at the 
surface of the sun is eighteen thousand degrees 
Fahrenheit, and this figure has been accepted as 
reasonable by many of the best authorities. 
Such a temperature, amounting to nearly five 
times the greatest heat that man is able to pro- 
duce by artificial means, is quite incompatible 
with the existence of either liquid or solid sub- 
stance. Everything compound, of whatever 
nature, would be dissolved—dissipated into 
vapour. It is generally believed that the heat 
must be higher within the mass of the orb than 
towards its external confines, and consequently 
that the whole matter composing the vast lumi- 
nary is in a state of dissociation. Under the 
gravitating influence of its own stupendous mass 
the sun doubtless grows more dense towards its 
central regions. But this condensation cannot 
amount to the production of a solid, though the 
centre of the sphere, under the vast superin- 
cumbent weight of the outer parts, may be ina 
kind of plastic, half-coherent state. Dr. Young, 
writing on this subject says :—‘‘ But while, on 
the whole, it seems probable that the sun's core 
is gaseous, nothing could be more remote from 
thé truth than to imagine that a mass of gs, 
under such conditions of temperature and 
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ressure, would resemble our air in its obvious 
characteristics. It would be denser than water; 
and since, 28 Maxwell and others have shown, 
the viscosity of a gas increases fast with rising 
temperature, it is probable that it would resist 
motion like a mass of pitch or putty.” On the 
other hand, the outer portion of this enormous 
sphere of heated gas is converted, where it 
comes sufficiently within the influence of the 
external cold of space, into a shell-like expansion 
of brightly luminous cloud. This is called the 
‘photosphere ' of the sun, because it is the im- 
mediate source of the brilliant illumination which 
radiates outinto space. Outside the photosphere 
there is supposed to be a layer of more refined 
and quite incondensible gas (chiefly hydrogen), 
which not even the cold of external space can 
convert into visible cloud-like vapour, but 
which, nevertheless, glows to some extent with 
its own inherent light, as a kind of ruddy flame, 
often playing outward in the form of lambent 
tongues. This is called the_chromosphere. It 
is the region of the red protruberances, which 
were first observed shooting out from behind 
the opaque body of the moon on the occurrence 
of atotal eclipse, and at once drew so much 
wondering attention to themselves. Outside the 
chromosphere, again, there appears to be a 
coronal investment of radiating glory, which is 
also lost to sight in the superior effulgence of 
the photosphere when the latter is in view, but 
is seen with the red flames on the occurrence of 
a total eclipse. This corona has been hitherto 
attributed to the glimmering of some still more 
rare gaseous envelope, interspersed with masses 
of glittering meteors wheeling ac a kind of solid 
spray outside the brighterenvelope. According 
to Dr. Hastings’ new theory, however, the corona 
is not due to a tenuous atmosphere extending 
for millions of miles from the sun, but is light 
(from the photosphere) which has undergone 
diffraction—that is to say, light which, instead of 
impinging directly on the retina, is bent round 
the opaque body of the moon, and ‘thus conveys 
the impression of coming from beyond the edge 
of the sun. Dr. Hastings’ conception is simple 
but very ingenious. The moon's disc overlaps 
that of the sun during an eclipse, so that the 
former can move for about five minutes and stil! 
cover the latter entirely. Now if the corona 
consists of light from a solar atmosphere, it 
should not change at all during the movement 
of the moon. But if diffraction is the cause of 
the luminous appearance, then the slightest 
change in the relative positions of the sun and 
moon should change the configuration of the 
Corona, and the character of the light, as 
shown by a spectrum analysis, should vary. 
By the aid of an ingenious instrument, so 
arranged as to show an accurate image of the 
eclipse from the first to the last instant of 
totality, and, at the same time, to divide the 
light of the corona into its constituents, Dr. 
Hastings found, on the occasion of the eclipse 
of May, that a certain bright green line—whose 
Presence in the spectrum has hitherto been 
regarded as an argument in favor of the view 
that the corona is a solar atmosphere—instead 


of remaining fixed during the phenomenon, as 
it obviously should were the corona an atmo- 
sphere, grew shorter in the light frcm one side of 
the corona and longer on the other. The only 
way in which this change can be accounted for 
is on the diffraction theory. Three other 
independent facts seem to support Dr. Hastings’ 
new theory. They are:—(1) An atmosphere 
extending to anything like the limits gene- 
rally assigned to the corona would cause 
an enormous pressure at the Sun’s surfacc, 
whereas it is known that the gaseous pressure 
there must be less than an inch of mercury. 
(2) The laws of gravitation would require a 
solar atmosphere to be distributed symmetrically 
round the sun, whereas the corona is exceed- 
ingly irregular in form. (3) The solar atmo- 
sphere is supposed to extend for millions of miles 
from the sun, yet the recent comet passed within 
two hundred thousand miles of the luminary, 
and its orbit was not affected in the least— 
as it must have been had it ploughed its way 
through a material substance. .Dr. Hastings 
accordingly concludes that though there is a 
small envelope rouhd the sun, it does not extend 
beyond the chromosphere. 

Every discovery which tends to disprove the 
existence of atmosphere in the neigabourhood 
of the sun militates against the truth of Siemens’ 
theory with regard to the recuperation of solar 
heat. It is true that Dr. Siemens conceives that 
all inter-stellar and inter-planetary space is filled 
with something of a much more substantial 
character than imponderable ether, and he will 
therefore be little disturbed though Dr. Hasting’s 
demonstrations reduce the supposed coronal 
atmosphere to a so-called vacuum. Still, as his 
theory essentially depends on the presence of 
some residual gas throughout all space, he would 
certainly have found it more convenient to leave 
the old theory of the corona undisturbed. It is 
known, by calculations based upon the size of 
the earth and its distance from the sun, that of 
the entire energy radiated by the latter only about 
the 2,250,000,000th part is caught by our planet, 
and that probably about ten times as much falls 
to the share of the other planets. In other 
words, not more than the 325,000,oooth part of 
this radiant energy is utilized by our system. 
With the exception of this infinitesimally minute 
fraction, all the rest is dissipated into space. 
Nothing whatever is known as to what becomes 
finally of the vast amount which thus wanders 
off into the void fields of the measureless im- 
mensity. The 2,250,000,c00th part which our 
earth receives ‘creates a world teeming with life 
out of a dead rocky chaos.” But the immea- 
surably larger quantity that trembles off into the 
unbounded immensity seems to be lost to the 
sun and in some way absorbed into the infinite 
void. Now our mundane experience tells us 
that fires go out unless they are periodically 
supplied with fresh stores of fuel, and it has 
been computed that the present annual yield of 
all the coal-mines of the earth would scarcely 
suffice to keep up the fire of the sun, at its 
present intensity of light and heat, for the forty 
millionth part af a second. 
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fire kept up? Is the solar spheze gradually 
growing chilled, and will the beneficent luminary 
ultimately become a mass of cold and desolate 
scorise and rocks? Were the surface heat of 
the sun reduced from 18,000° of Fahrenheit to 
13,500°, the collections of water upon our carth 
would all be frozeninto ice, and the terrestrial sur- 
face would be transformed into an uniform glacial 
mass. But, on the other hand, all observation 
goes to show that for two thousand years there 
has been no material diminution in the sun's 
heating power, and that, even with no specific 
provision for restoring his waste radiations, his 
mass is so vast and his heat so enormous, that he 
could go on cooling by free radiation into space 
for what, taken in reference to man’s method of 
counting the lapse of time, would be a very 
long period before any actual change of tem- 
perature could be perceived. Nevertheless, we 
cannot get over the fact that this enormous loss 
of radiant energy must in the end exhaust its 
source unless some means of recuperation exist, 
and scientific ingenuity has consequently been 
strained to show how the loss may be compen- 
sated. First came forward Dr. Mayer, of 
Heilbronn, with a theory that the sun is a 
stupendous anvil in the course of being per- 
petually hammered upon by falling meteors, 
and that its heat-energy is maintained by this 
hammering, as a lump of iron is kept red hot 
by the vigorous blows of a blacksmith. The 
disciples of this theory proved, scientifically 
enough, that a mass of matter, equal to about 
the hundredth part of the earth, falling every 
year from the earth’s distance, would in this way 
suffice to maintain the Sun’s heat radiation pef- 
manently. The trouble of the thing, however, 
is that if meteoric material were so abundant in 
space, the earth’s share, instead of merely 
furnishing it with an occasional pyrotechnical 
display, ought to batter its mass in a year into a 
temperature something like that of boiling water. 
Moreover the anvil upon which these meteoric 
blows have to be delivered, instead of resem- 
bling the iron mass upon which the blacksmith 
operates, is more of the nature of an air cushion 
fashioned upon a neucleus of putty, while the 
meteors themselves, before striking upon this 
anvil, would be transformed into tenuous vapors 
and gases. Five years subsequent (1883) to 
the enunciation of Dr. Mayer's theory, Professor 
Helmholtz of Berlin propounded the very 
beautiful conception that if the solar mass is 
gradually but progressively contracting its 
dimensions without any loss of substance, some 
of the outer portions of the sphere must be 
gradually thrust in upon its inner and more 
central parts, and on that account the tempera- 
ture of the mass rises in propertion to the com- 
pression accomplished in its entire bulk. This 
statement is in accordance with incontrovertible 
scientific truth. If any orb in the regions of 
space be diminishing in size without loss of 
ponderable substance, it is certainly growing 
hotter at the same time. Reasoning upon these 
data, Helmholtz showed that, if the diameter of 
the sun contracts 250 feet every year, or a mile 


How then is that'in a little more than 20 years, as much heat 
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would be furnished every year as is really 
scattered in the same time from the luminary 
into space. Naturally one is disposed to imagine 
that, if this contraction were in constant process, 
evidence of it ought to be furnished by our 
measurements of the sun's diameter. But the 
truth is that our finest and most powerful instru- 
ments scarcely enable us to measure anything 
so small as a second of arc, and as a second 
of arc represents 450 miles at the sun's dis- 
tance, the diameter of the orb might go on 
contracting for 9,500 years, at the rate of 250 
feet per annum, before any change became 
- appreciable here. Helmholtz’s hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not profess actually to maintain the 
existing state of the sun. It contemplates the 
gradual cooling of his mass and the ultimate 
extinction of the solar fires. For science has 
proved that, though loss of heat involves con- 
traction of size; and contraction of size develops 
sensible heat, yet when ‘a contracting mass of 
gas begins to change into the solid or liquid 
state, the further contraction is then accom- 
panied by the production of cold instead of by 
the augmentation of heat. Keeping these facts in 
view, Professor Newcomb, of Yale College,— 
who is a believer in Helmboltz’s theory—holds 
that, if the sun maintains its present rate of ra- 
diation, it will shrink to half its present diameter 
in five millions of years and will then be eight 
times more dense than it is now. With these 
data he infers the high probability that the con- 
ditions which would have enabled the earth to 
preserve its present state, cannot have existed 
for more than ten millions of years, and that it 
is quite as probable the sun will not be able to 
issue heat enough for the support of terrestrial 
life for another like period of ten millions of 
years. Thus the entire life of the solar system, 
from its birth to its death, would be comprised 
within a limit of something like twenty millions 
of years. The latest theory, however,—that of 
Doctor Siemens,—contemplates the perpetual 
maintenance of the sun’s radiant energies. He 
conceives that all space is filled with some sort 
of atmosphere, however tenuous ; or, more par- 
ticularly, that the vapours of water and gaseous 
compounds of carbons and hydrogen are uni- 
versally diffused. This material vapour, if it 
exist, must be drawn towards the solar orb with 
tremendous energy. Bat it is so drawn in a 
dissociated ® state owing to the resolving agency 
of the solar beams. ‘‘ The dissociated elements 
come ultimately into contact with the whirling 
sphere, and are carried along as a sort of rush- 
ing wind from the polar regions of comparative 
quiescence towards the equatorial zone of more 
rapid rotatory progress, to be there whirled 
off again into space as-a sort of gaseous 
spray. But, as they are carried along in this 
way in intimate association with the whirling 
mass, they first burst into flame under the influ- 
ence of heat, and are so tumed back into the 
compounded state—as hydrogen is converted 





© Dissociation means the resolution of all chemical al- 
fiances and bonds, and the sewing of er ecrsof ex. 
into their pri atoms, dispersive powers of ex- 
pears eal reat heat, controlled only by the gravitating 
pressure the resulting vapours. 


into water in terrestrial combustion with the cvo- 
lution of flame—to be there dealt with over again 
by the resolving force of the solar radiations. 
But, as this continuous play of resolution by 
dissociation, and of recombination by combus- 
tion, is carricd on, the recombined elements give 
back to the sun the heat which is gencrated by 
the renewal of their union, as heat is generated 
in the fire by the union of the carbon and hydro- 
gen of the burning coal with the oxygen of the 
air. In this way the sun day by day receives 
back as much heat as it loses by radiation into 
space. The solar orb thus assumes the rdle of 
a stupendous turbine, sucking in combustible 
vapours from space by its whirl, to feed with 
them the enduring vitality of its fires, and to 
generate the vapour compounds which are 
scattered in return into space.” One of the 
most interesting points of this theory is that it 
exonerates nature from the charge of wanton 
wastefulness implied in the useless radiation 
of immense quantities of solar heat into space. 
According to Dr. Siemens’ conception the dis- 
sipated heat scattered out from the sun is 
first caught in the residual g# medium diffused 
through space, and with it is drawn back into 
the sun, being thus used over and over again. 
By this instrumentality the apparent waste is 
transformed into an abundant flood of re- 
cuperating powcr, the heat alone which has been 
usefully spent upon the planets being absolutely 
lost to the sun. Unfortunately there are difficul- 
ties which seriously impede faith in this beautiful 
theory. There is first the mathematical difficulty 
that, in order to free themselves from the control 
of the sun’s gravitating force, the recompounded 
vapours, which are supposed to be whirled off 
into space from the sun’s equatorial regions, 
would need to start from the luminary with a 
minimum velocity of 27 miles asecond, whereas 
the maximum speed that could be communicated 
to them by the sun’s rotatory movement is one 
mile and a quarter per second. There is also 
the physical difficulty that, if the cosmical 
vapour with which Dr. Siemens fills all space, be 
dense enough to arrest the heat rays issuing 
from the sun and to convert them into dissocia- 
tive impulse, it must carry with it the conse- 
quence of a resisting medium, and be competent 
to produce a marked retardation of the planetary 
movements. No such effect, however, is pro- 
duced, the retarding influence of this medium 
even upon the filmy material of a comet being 
still regarded as very problematical. Further, it 
is well known that the most subtle trace of 
watery vapour in the air we breathe suffices to 
take into itself the heating power of the solar rays, 
and to shut them off from the solid surface of 
the earth. Yet the vapour sphere which can 
produce sth an effect is limited to an extent of 
some four or five miles. Surely then if such a 
vapour were diffused in space, however thinly, 
to a distance of ninety-three millions of miles, 
it could not fail to intercept the heat vibrations 
of the sun considerably more than the atmos- 
pheric vapour screcn enveloping our earth ever 
intercepts them, and there would be little heat 
radiations left for our atmosphere to deal with 
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when the vibrations reached its suter limits, 
However these things may be, it is plain that 
everything which tends to contradict the existence 
of a gaseous or atmospheric envelope in the 
vicinity of the sun, renders Dr. Siemens’ theory 
more difficult of credence. The whirling off of 
gaseous spray into space from the solar equatoria| 
regions fits in very well—other considerations 
apart—with the atmospheric character hitherto 
attributed to the corona, and becomes corre. 
spondingly unlikely when the latter is divested of 
that character and relegated to the rank of 
optical illusions. 








REVIE WW. 
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Sunny Lands and Seas: A Voyage made in the SS. 
“Ceylon.” By HuGu Witxinsow. London: 
John Murray, 1883. 

It would be generally thought a foolish and profit- 

less speculation for any traveller to write down 

exactly what he sees and knows, leaving out what 
he hears. Yet the experiment might be worth 
trying, if only as a novelty. The reflection is 
forcibly suggested by a perusal of Mr. Hugh 

Wilkinson’s .“* Sunny Lands and Seas,” a book 

which records the story of its author’s voyage round 

the world in the S.S. Ceylon and other conveyances. 

It is a clever book, an amusing book, and, on the 

whole, an instructive book, but one lays it down 

with an uneasy feeling that, wherever the author 
thought his pictures lacked colour, he did not 
hesitate to borrow any pigments that came handy, 
however bizarre and exaggerated. An Irishman 
by name, he possesses an Englishman’s idiosyn- 
cracy,—albeit tempered by a genial disposition, — 
of seeing no good in anything that is not English. 
It is not till he is sailing once more in British 
waters within sight of the Emerald Isle, that he 
suffers himself to break out into unqualified praise 
of any people, and they are “the hardy, fearless, 
weather-beaten men of Britain—frank honest and 
frec as the rough air thcy breathe.” He had at 
the outset “‘no theorics to support nor prejudices to 
overcome,” and yet he had not spent many hours 
in San Francisco before he was in 2 position to 


“reckon up” the community of that city, writing - 


them down as “pushing, reckless, self-reliant, 
enterprising, and intensely selfish to a degree 
unknown in the old world.” ‘Clothe or cloak this 
selfishness as they will,” he tells us, “it would still 
win, hands down, in acanter amongst any other 
communities in the world eligible to compete. 
They have one aim; that is money—nothing but 
money! They have one god; which is self— 
nothing but self!” At another place, a “pretty, 
peaceful-looking little village,” he finds that “even 
the schoolboys carry revolvers, and have been 
known to use them against their masters, just 
pour encourager les autres;” while “in a bar 
opposite to the hotel where he is stopping, four 
men have lately been shot; the brains of the 
last one being still on the wall which they spat- 
tered. So trifling a matter as one person’s brains 
they do not think it worth while to clean away: 
So they wait until there is a crop of them. 
The reader will perceive that Mr. Wilkinson ts, 0 
some degree, a humorist, and indced there 1s much 
in his writing that justifics the title. But * 
happe 1s—as in truth it often does happen—that he 
is most diverting when he means to be most serious: 
This is especially the case in his account of Japan 
and the Japanese. Landing at Nagasaki on 
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March the roth, he set out from Yokohama en 
route for home on the 25th of the same month, so 
that he had exactly fourteen days to “do the 
country.” It was natural, under the circumstances, 
that he should refrain from venturing on any un- 
beaten tracks. A portion of the hackneyed round 
was the utmost his opportunities made feasible, 
and we find him, accordingly, travelling from 
Nagasaki to Kobe tid the Inland Sea; thence to 
Osaka, Kiyoto and Nara; then to Yokohama, 
Tokiyo, Kamakura, and Daibutsu, and then—to 
the Sandwich Isles. A gentleman who had resided 
in Japan for some years, was once heard lauding 
with effusion the remarkable politeness of the 
peop!e, and on being requested to give a reason 
for the faith that was in him, he explained that 
wherever he went, the commonest coolies saluted 
him with a courteous “ O-hayo.” Now as it would 
be difficult to conceive anything ruder from a Japa- 
nese point of view than that a labourer or artisan 
should thus accost a person whom he happens to 
meet by the way and who is entirely unknown to 
him, and as it is, nevertheless, quite certain that in 
the great majority of instances the salutation is 
offercd with the best possible intentions, the in- 
evitable conclusion is that when a Japanese says 
“ O-hayo” to a foreigner, he is doing what the 
latter has taught him to do, not by any mcans 
what the etiquette of his own country prescribes. 
In fact, if it be necessary to convey a precise idea 
of the import of such an act in Japanese eyes, we 
may find a fair parallcl in the sentiments we should 
ourselves experience did we sce a crossing-sweeper 
in England kiss his hand to the inmates of 
every carriage that passed. This O-hayo-admiring 
gentleman’s conceptions of Japanese politeness 
were derived from a source very similar to that 
which furnished our author’s ideas. Travelling 
along the beaten track of tourists and holiday- 
seekers, Mr. Wilkinson encountered everywhere on 
his route the hybrid manners and customs which 
Western intercourse has creatcd, and as he had 
not time to look any further, he concluded that 
what he saw was a fair sample of the whole. At 
firsthe is charmed beyond measure. ‘Had we 
to return to-morrow,” he says, on the second day 
of his visit, ‘we should feel we had been fully 
compensated had we seen nothing else.” He finds 
the air “bright and clear;” the streets “quaint 
and clean ;” the people “ happy, light-hearted and 
more than friendly.” In short his early enthusiasm 
leads him to speak with unusual frankness :— 


A remarkable trait in their character, that one cannot help 
noticing, is that all seem so kind and loving to one another ! 
A little dot of a child came near being knocked over by one 
of our jinrikishaws, which was being pulled so fast that it 
was with the greatest difficulty it could be stopped without 
knocking the little fellow down. Our coolie patted him on 
the head as tenderly as if he had been his own child, and 
without the shadow of an angry look at the trouble to which 
he had been put. It was impossible to help comparing him 
with one of our too often brutal cabmen or carters at home, 
who with an oath and a slash of the whip would have sent 
the little fellow away screaming ; and yet this is the count 
to which English and American missionanes come to teac 
them our civilization and what we are in the West—how 
ay we are—how gentle—how loving, clean and sober— 

w exalted are our methods of Rte how high our aims! 
Is it not wiser to teach men how to /ive before teaching them 
see Lede? a The latter plan ies been tried long enough ; 

1 © a ¢ records ¢ world are un il 
this time full Sreach | ad 

It would be far more pertinent, and less impertinent, were 
they to send missionaries from Japan to England and 

merica, to teach us what is the grand potent which makes 

em so happy, sober, so clean, and so kind and loving to 
one another. When one thinks of our East End and the 
stupendous depths of degradation to which whole masscs of 
our le at our very doors have sunk, and whose 
a € Condition, both spiritually and bodily, so loudly 
a for help, it seems at least odd that missionaries should 
sent to a people who seem to need it far less than the 
multitudes of our baie le athome. Until our own eeeane 
sores are Cured, ould not every missionary be recalled, 
and cvery farthing of the moncy which now Icaves England 


for missionary purposes be applied to wipe out our own deep 
national disgrace ? 

His favourable opinions receive their first shock 
when he pays a visit to a bath-house. It docs not 
seem to strike him or his companions that although 
there is nothing to prevent a party of foreigners 
from walking into a woman’s bath-house and in- 
specting the ladies’ ablutions, the visit may be quite 
as great an intrusion as it would be anywhere else. 
Nothing of the sort occurs to him, because, like the 
majority of foreigners who visit Japan, he does not 
give himself the trouble to reflect that susceptibiti- 
tics not superficially cvident may possibly exist. 
He sces a bath-house where no precautions to 
secure privacy are apparent, walks right in among 
the nude females, is “greeted with smiles;” per- 
suades himself that the ladics whom he treats with 
so much consideration “are evidently pleased and 
flattered at his visit;"” comes away astounded by 
such an absence of modesty, and records a state- 
ment that in Japan “both sexcs bathe together 
with all the innocence of simple animals.” Mr. 
Wilkinson may perhaps be intcrested to learn that 
a Japanese acting as he acted would be hooted by 
the very children. Of decency, as the word is in- 
terpretcd in the West, there is very litule to be seen 
at a Japanese bath-house of the inferior class, but 
it is wrong to say that the sexes bathe together, 
except in the sense of bathing under the same roof. 
The men and the women are separated by a 
partition which, if it sometimes seems a scanty 
affair, is quite sufficient for persons who never 
think of violating one another’s privacy. Your 
Western tourist, however, has no scruples of this 
nature. He marches into the bath-house, secs 
whatever he can, emerges piously shocked, and is 
greeted with “ O-hayo” by the coolies and city 
urchins who, in their turn, fall into the error of 
judging falsely by appearance and imagining that 
because somc hilarious hoidens from the West are 
impelled by a feeling of good-humoured conde- 
scension to chuck every Oriental undcr the chin and 
pat him on the back as though he were a pretty child 
or a pet dog, all foreigners like to be treated with 
similar sans-géne. Individuality strong enough to 
Icave its mark wherever it gocs is a fine thing in 
its way, but in this instance the mark migut be 
obliterated with advantage. Those who remem- 
ber the charmingly quict, courtcous, and un- 
assuming manners of the lower orders in Japan 
a dozen years ago, and compare them with 
the rough effrontery that now passes for manners 
in regions where foreign influence has been chiefly 
exerciscd, cannot but feel somewhat humiliated 
that the most palpable consequences of our example 
should be so unsightly. The visitors from the 
S.S. Ceylon, however, knew nothing of these 
distinctions. They took everything as they found 
it, and thought that their bath-house deductions 
were strikingly endorsed when, at Nara, they were 
“escorted to their rooms (being led by the hand) 
by two not blushing nor even modest damsels with 
jet black teeth, who tried on their ulsters and 
examined their rugs nearly laughing their ribs 
out all the while,” and of whom one stood beside 
them when they were at dinner, h&lping herself, 
as she had a fancy for meat diet, and “ depositing, 
with the most innocent grace, her leavings on their 
respective plates while they were still eating from 
them.” What a singularly significant marginal 
note to the history of foreign intercourse with 
Japan! These young ladies fancied they had 
learned exactly how to make themselves agrecable 
to foreign tourists, and experience had given them 
confidence in the correctness of the lesson. True 
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it involved some outrage to their early training and 
habits, but women are versatile things, and live 
is the first necessity of life. [t is not surprising 
that Mr. Wilkinson and his friénds drew some un- 
favorable general inferences from these novel cir- 
cumstances. Similar inferences will be recorded 
by other tourists and credited by the public until 
the Japanese recognise that rowdyism is not a 
trait but an accident of Occidental behaviour. 

It scems fated that of the tourists who visit 
Japan some should judge the people wholly by the 
good they have learned from foreigners, others, 
wholly by the evil. Sir Edward Reed is the most 
remarkable representative of the former class; 
Mr. Wilkinson, of the latter. Both appear to have 
been naturally adapted for the réle they played ; 
Sir Edward by a more than ordinary share of 
romantic good-nature; Mr. Wilkinson by a preci- 
pitancy of deduction scarcely less conspicuous than 
his proneness to hyperbole, which latter habit of mind 
induced him to describle the Tokaido between Kana- 
gawa and Kanazawa as “a road made of rich 
virgin soil, as soft but not nearly so level as anewly 
ploughed-up field.” Yet strange to say the author 
of Sunny Lands and Seas falls into his most 
glaring errors when he arrives at Yokohama, and 
places himself at the feet of a Gamaliel among the 
“‘old residents,” a gentleman who far outstrips 
any tourist in the complacency with which he 
estimates the traits of a whole nation by his own 
limited experiences, and who appears to have even 
amused himself a little by gulling his pupil. ‘The 
lesson Mr. Wilkinson Icarned from this teacher is 
worth quoting in full :— 


Onc of the old residents here told us much about the inncr 
character of the people, for whom he had (in common with 
all those who know them well) a far from exalted opinion. 
Naturally the ideas one receives during a short sojourn 
amongst them can be but the merest ‘ surface ’ impressions; 
and we are quite aware that a longer stay amongst them 
would undoubtedly make us alter our opinions in many 

From our friends hcre we always hear the same 
stury, viz., that their greatest sins are licentiousncss and 
untruthfulness ; the latter is with them fo sin, the former 
only after marriage. There is no word for ‘ virtuc ' in their 

. ‘There is no romance, nor love, nor courtship, as 
we u nd them; the women are almost invariably so 
frail, and so obedient, that no winging is necessary. ‘Tis 
for the swain to say, ‘ You shall be my wile;’ and 
like happy slaves they obcy, much obliged fur any notice 
and kindness. Of the wild throh of being wooed, or of the 
cestatic glory of being won, they conscquently know no- ° 
thing ; neither have the men cver experienced the rapture of 
the murmuring assent, told in tearful, broken accents by 
their loved ones (which De Bosco tells me is so delightful). 
Both men and women have gentle and affectionate natures, 
and are very kind to animals, as well as to one another, but 
they have very little feeling. The suffering of anuther they 
can contemplate without emotion, like our philosophers at 
home ; and no sight which would horrify us moves them at 
all. Ja manners cvery woman is a lady, and every man a 
tleman. They are like children—they lic like them too; 
every sin, like those committed by a child, scems to 
have a deal of innocence in it. They don’t lie with the same 
amount of sin as our people do, for, ae being no sin with 
them, it seems innocent to do it. It mes a way of 
expressing ideas ; and people talk and lie to one another like 
fiends ; each knowing that the other is doing it. In business 
they do the same, and they are entirely without honour. It 
is hke a game of chess—the same old moves on the board, 
which are well known to all—for lying is a national pastime 
in which all are expert. They are also without sincenty, and 
personal gain overrides everything. Shyness and shame are 
unknown in the land; and, though it ought constantly to be 
met with, no ‘blush of maiden shame’ has ever yct been 
seen. There being no shame, there is little secrecy of any 
sort, In hot weather men and women go about the country 
unclothed, with the exception of a large straw hat on the 
head; and daha powder and paint openly, sitting in the 
strect with their powder, rouge, and cosmetics, and decorate 
themselves at a little hanideglace of the smallest dimensions, 
talking all the time to the passers-by. 

This marvellous miscellany of truth and false- 
hood—the latter largely predominating —professes 
to be, not a “mere surface impression,” but a true 
analysis of the inner character of the people. To 
make such an analysis correctly and conscientious] y 
is atask of immense difficulty, demanding very 
exceptional qualifications—as, for example, a 
thorough knowledge of the language of the country; 
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long and intimate intercourse with all classes of 
the people; an extensive acquaintance with their 
literature, and a mind absolutely free from pre- 
judice. How many of us possess these qualifications 
or anything resembling them? And yct how few 
of us, while consciously possessing not onc of them, 
hesitate to pronounce judgment upon every trait of 
Japanese national character! This “old resident” 
who so successfully deceived himself and misled 
the author of “Sunny Lands,” seems to us to speak 
the language of the self-opiniated. sciolists that 
abound all over the world, but especially in 
Japan—men whose charity is in the inverse 
ratio of their ignorance, and thcir assurance 
directly proportionate to their partiality. We 
cannot allow ourselves to think that romances 
such as these which Mr. Wilkinson’s records are 
prompted by any impulse of wanton malignity, but 
that they are cruel and unjustifiable libels there 
can be no shadow of doubt. Nor does their male- 
ficence lose anything by the grains of truth they 
embody. It were idle to deny that, so far as our 
limited opportunities enable usto judge, the Japanese 
arelicentious and untruthful. The women with whom 
we come in contact show little respect for chastity, 
and the men who frequent the forcign scttlements 
have no regard for truth. But that “‘licentiousness 
is no sin” before marriage; that there is neither 
** romance, nor love, nor couctship;”” that a Japa- 
nese “can contemplate the sufferings of another 
without emotion;” that “no sight which would 
horrify us moves him at all;” that lying has 
become a “ national pastime” and “‘ mcrely a way 
of expressing ideas;” that “in business the people 
are entirely without honour or sincerity;” that 
“shyness and shame are unknown in the land; ” 
that “no blush of maiden shame has ever yet been 
seen ”—all these statements are just as gross false- 
hoods as the assertions that ‘there is no word for 
virtue in the language” and that “in hot weather 
men and women go about the country unclothed, 
with the exception of a large straw hat on the 
head.” Mr. Wilkinson, or, to spcak more correctly, 
his informant, is a veritable Munchausen rebuking 
mendacity. It is true that there is no word for 
virtue in the “pidjin ” dialect of Yokohama, and it is 
also true that romance, love, courtship, and blushes 
of maiden shame do not flourish abundantly in the 
air of Takashima-cho or Honmoko. But what 
then? Do the social types which Yokohama offers 
for inspection—types which are a by-word among 
the Japanese themselves as well as among foreigners 
whose experiences have been acquired outside the 
Settlements—truly pourtray the character of the 
nation, and is it either generous or honest to assume 
that they do pourtsay it? Itis not necessary to be 
very extensively acqainted with Japanese literature 
to know that there is a word for virtue in the 
language; that the romance of love and courtship 
enters at least as largely into the national life 
as it enters anywhere else; that the heroine 
of fiction and history alike is a girl who holds her 
virtue dearer than everything except filial piety, 
while the hero is a man upright, loyal, fearless, and 
faithful. Limited opportunities and restricted 
intercourse incapacitate us to interpret with confi- 
dence the many idiosyncracies which, of necessity, 
exist among a peopre so long isolated from the 


outer world, but of this we can be quite sure, that 
the moral types depicted by their writers truly 
represent the ideals which men and women admire, 
and boys and girls are taught to emulate. The 
study of these ideals by persons sctting up as 
judges of Japancse character would avert the dis- 

e of such cruel and unscrupulous libels as 
‘hase which Mr. Wilkinson has been persuaded to 
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H.BAM, COURT FOR FAPAN. 
—_——_—_—__—_——- 
Tuespay, 11th September, 1883.—Before N. J. 
Hasxnes, Fsq., Judge. 


Tue Cnarrerep Mercantice Bank or INp1ta, 
Lonpox, ann Cuina v. THE HoxcGrKonG 
Fire Insurance Company (Limited). 


This case is heard before a qury composed as 
follows :— Messrs. J. Esdale, J. \WW. Gray, G. Sale, 
.H. Curtis, and R. Abbey. It consists in a claim 
or the sum of $6,237.83, with interest from the 
15th March 1883, together with intcrest on $2,685.63 
and $15,000from the 15th March to the 18th May, 
and also for costs. 

Mr. Lowder appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Kirkwood for the defendants, whose local Agents 
are Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co. Mr. W. 
B. Walter of that firm was present. 

Mr. Kirkwood took exception to the amended 
petition, as it was not of the same date as the ori- 
ginal, and to all intents and purposes was a new 
petition. He said he was not prepared to answer 
It in its present state, the particular point of his 
objcction being the date. 

{r. Lowder did not sce that it required altering 
as he had received permission from the Court to 
amend the original petition, and had dated it 
according to the order given by the Court. 

His Honour said that the amended petition 
should mention the date of the order given by the 
Court, but should bear the actual date of the original. 

Mr. Lowder, who repeated that he did not see 
any necessity to altcr the date, then opened his 
case. He said—This is an action brought by the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and 
China against the Hongkong Fire Insurance 
Company (Limited), for damage done by a fire 
which took place in March last, the onde being 
insured with the defendants under three policies. 
The petition of the 23rd April stated that the 
plaintiffs carry on a banking business in Yokohama, 
and are in the habit of insuring goods in their own 
name, when such goods have been hypothecated to 
them. The goods in question were insured undcr 
three policies, one for 315,000 on coal, lumber, and 
merchandize in godown 255c; one for $5,000, of 
which $3,000 was on merchandize in Lot 114 and 
$2,000 on coal on Lot 255c; and one for $8,000 on 
lumber, , and merchandize on Lot 255c. On 
the 15th March, Lot 255c was dam by fire, and 
the plaintiffs claimed, under the original petition, 
the sum of $23,625.46 and interest at 10 per cent. 
from the 15th March, 1883. In answer to this, the 
defendants stated that the property was partially 
damaged, but not to the extent claimed; also that 
the policies were granted under the stipulation that 
the insured must give full particulars of his loss, 
and that the plaintiffs had not satisfactorily com- 
plied with this rule. The petition had been 
amended, and the present claim was for the sum 
of $6,237.83 and interest from the 15th March, 1883, 
and interest on $2,085.65 and $15,000 from the 
isth March to the 18th May, 1883, with costs of 
suit and any further relief that the Court may 
think fit. 

Mr. Lowder then read the correspondence be- 
tween the plaintiffs and defendants : also schedule 
of the property destroyed in the godown, with an 
affirmation signed by Mr. P. Bohm. Some corre- 
spondence between Mr. Masfen and Mr. Bohm was 
not read, as it had been written without prejudice. 
It was after this correspondencc had passed that the 
case was placed in Mr. Lowder’s hands. 

Mr. Lowder said that, as there had been no 
answer to the amended petition, he presumed 
the answer to the original petition was supposed 
tobe sufficient. He thought that, as the case stood, 
the first issue for the jury to consider would be, 
did the loss sustained the fire amount to 
$23,923.86? The second issue would arise out of 
Article 3 of the petition, and the third on aph 
4 of the answer which stated that the Bank only 
held the property as mortgages; but the policy of 
insurance does not state that the Bank must de- 
clare whose Property is insured. Should the other 
side say that Mr. Masfen purposely suppressed 
the name of Mr. Bohm, as being the owner of the 
property, he would call Mr. Masfen to prove 
that the defendants knew that the property 
was Mr. Bohm’s. Had Mr. Masfen suppres- 
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scd Mr. Bohm’s name to obtain an ; 
which would not otherwise have been le er 
should certainly not have had anything to do with 
the case. Issue five will be whether the 81¢ 000 
and $2,500 is sufficient to satisfy the claim of th 
plaintiffs. It will be proved by Mr. Masfen anda 
Chinaman who was put in charge of the godown 
some twelve months ago, that the Chartered Mer. 
cantile Bank held a mortgage on the property. 
said it was a claim on lumber ex Peiho and 
Black Diamond and various other merchandize 
The lumber ex Peiho and various other articles 
were in the godown, when the Chinaman was 
put in charge. He would give proofs that the 
oods were equal to the value claimed. He 
thought that, if a list of the contents of the 
godown prior to the fire and a list of the salva 
were produced, the jury could readily see the 
amount lost. As to values, he should depend 
principally on Mr. Bohm’s valuations, he being a 
dealer in these articles, and also on a list of actual 
sales made. The law is that the insured can claim 
the actual market value of the goods destroyed 
and no more, s> the claim is based on the actual 
market value of these goods, and not on the in- 
voices, &c., to which he would only have to refer for 
quantities. With regard to the outside articles, he 
would call witnesses who actually dealt in these 
goods. 

Sou Hin, a Chinaman, godown-kecper for 
the Chartered Mercantile Bank, whose evidence 
was interpreted by Mr. Kingsell, stated that 
he ente into the employ of the Bank on 
the AA oa of August last, and reccived instructions 
to take possession of No. 255c. It was 
on the 19th August that he received the keys. The 
keys were kept by the Compradore of the Bank, 
and he got them whenever it was necessary for him 
to go to the come. He had a list of the ee 
that were in the godown on the 19th August. They 
were as follows :—63 casks cement, 3 bundles wire 
rope, 20 casks spikes, 3 pac coffee, 41 pieces 
rope, 70 bundles oakum, 70 tins paint oil, 155 tins 
paint, 150 packages salt, 4 cases preserves, 2 cases 
Cigars, 20 cases beer, 3 cases whiskey, 3 casks 
shark oil, 3 casks resin, 3; pieces large and 
small timber, and some coal— much he did not 
know. On September sth, there were 40 casks 
vinegar, 88 cases whiskey, 200 casks cement, taken 
into the Godown; and on October rath, 1,28 

ieces large and small timber, 11 spars and 780 

ndles shingles were received. e deliveries 
were :—August 24th 1 cask cement, 26th 3 tins paint 
oil, 28th 2 tins paint oil, September sth 2 cases 
whiskey, 18th 57 tins paint oil, October 27th 1 case 
whiskey, 30th 1 coil rope, November 3rd 2 coils 
rope, November 6th 3 coils rope, 21st 1 tin paint 
oil, 28th 2 bundles oakum and 1 case whiskey, 
2gth, 1 tin paint oil and 1 bundle oakum, Decem- 
ber 6th 2 tins paint oil and 14 tins paint, 26th 1 tin 
paint oil, 22 tins paint and 2 cases whiskey, 28th 
1 cask cement and 2 tins paint, February 27th 
1 cask whiskey. Out of the lumber there had been 
delivered on October aged 77 pieces lumber, 4 
planks and 45 bundles shingies, 28th 15 bundles 
shingles, November 2nd 3 pieces lumber, Decem- 
ber 6th 5 pieces lumber, gth 2 bundles shingies, 
28th 28 planks, February 7th 12 planks, March 
1oth 15 planks. 

This ended the translation from the godown- 
man’s book, and the Court adjourned to 1.30 p.m. 

On the Court resuming, 

Witness, in reply to Mr. Kirkwood, said that, in 
addition to the articles above mentioned, three 
tons of coal were delivered on the 21st of August. 
Altogether ryt tons were delivered. He knew of 
no more . Mr. Walter never asked him to see 
the list of goods that were in the go wn on the 
19th August. Mr. Walter asked witness if Mr. 
Bohm nad been in the godown, and to tell him 
what goods were in the godown. 

To Mr. Lowder witness said that Mr. Walter had 
sent for him; and he had not asked Mr. Masfen’s 
permission to go. The conversation was partly 
through the compradore. 

Mr. W. Bourne, auctioneer, was next sworn. 
He remembered being instructed in March last to 
sell damaged goods at godown No. 255¢, by 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. He receiv 4 
a list of the goods and sent it to be printed, accord 
ing to a list produced in Court. There were 
same altcrations made afterwards which appe™r 
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in the account sales. (.X press copy of the account 
sales Was handed into Court). 

‘To Mr. Kirkwood witness stated that Mr 
\Valter instructed him to sell the goods for ac- 
count of the concerned, and to hand the account 
sales to Mr. Masfen. “The goods were all more or 
less damaged by fire and water. Witness could 
not say if much zinc was off the wire rope. 

Mr. L. C. Masfen, Manager of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank, Yokohama, believed these sie 
duced) to be the same policies that he handec to 
Mr. Lowder. The endorsement on the policics 
were not done in witness’ office, but obviously in the 
office of the Insurance Company. (Policies handed 
into court). Mr. Bohm is the actual owncr of the 

oods mentioned in the policies. Witness insured 
ae s for the security of the Bank, as it had 
advanced money on them. It was for an over- 
draft on various loans. From the evidence of 
others, Mr. Masfen satisfied himself before bringing 
the claim into Court that it was a fair one. 

To Mr. Kirkwood, in a lengthy cross-cx- 
amination, Mr. Masfen replied to the effect 
that he had not seen an accurate list of the 

s in the godown. He saw the China- 
man’s approximate list. His shroff made out a 
detailed list after the fire. He had not seen a de- 
tailed list before the fire. Mr. Bohm supplied him 
with a periodical list for despatch to London, which 
were the only lists he kept personally. Witness 
believed that he first advanced on goods in that 

min July last year. He recollected the policy 

0. 1,514, for $10,000, dated 31st December, 1831. 
(Policy No. 1,513 was shown witness, who admitted 
having had a lien on that policy). He had no list 
of the in the godown in December, 1881. 
He thought the keys were in the custody of the 
Bank from December, 18381, to the occurrence of the 
fire. He always kept the keys of any godown 
that contained goods on which money was advanced 
to Mr. Bohm. All transfers of such goods from 
one godown to another were made at the request of 
Mr. m. Witness did not recollect what goods 
were transferred to No. 255c on the 31st May, 
1882, to cause the change in the risk, and was 
not aware that there were goods in that godown 


belonging to other people. If there were such 
oods, m ought to have notified the fact or 
fe would have been much to blame. He certainly 


had not with witness’ consent the control of the 
keys at anytime. It would not be necessarily sur- 
prisingthatin July, 1882, other people went into the 
godown and measured goods on which they had 
alien. Witness was away at the time, but was not 
told that other people had goods in that godown. 
Other goods were taken, not against special loans, 
but against current overdrafts. The proof that 
they were so taken is that witness had possession. 
If the keys were left in the possession of Mr. 
Bohm, he (Mr. Masfen) should consider the Bank 
people very much to blame. ‘he Chinese who was 
examined did not make a report to witness on the 
Igthof August, whenhetookcharge. It was a matter 
for the Jury to decide to whom the coal belonged 
that was sold to Mr. McArthur. Mr. Masfen, in 
conclusion, declined to express any opinion about 
Mr. Bohm, or to say what he thought was the 
general opinion current in Yokohama about that 
gentleman. 

Re-examined byMr. Lowder, Mr. Masfen stated 
that the coal spoken of was under mortgage to the 
Bank at the time of the fire. ‘The Insurance policy 
proved that the goods were in the godown in 

ber, 1881, andif so, he must have had the key. 

A. Davis, sworn, said he was a chemist : that as 
to the length of time it would take to burn the 
whiskey would depend on the state of the doors 
and how much oxygen got into the godown. I[t was 
quite possible that, with a strong heat for some 
hours, the bottles would melt; but it was Impossibie 
that there should be no traces of the molten glass 
afterwards. 


L. C. Masfen, recalled, acknowledyed that the 
policy for $10,000 was in his possession on 3st May, 
1382, when $3,000 was transferred to godown No. 
225c. He could not say whether: $3,000 worth of 
Coal were stored there that day; but no doubt it 
was transferred on the application of Mr. Bohm. 

Burnside, sworn, stated that he was in the 
employ of Messrs. Busch, Schraub, & Co. who dealt 
mt rope, oil, paints, and such like stores. He said 
that the foltowinys were about the market values of 
the undermentioned articles in the middle of 


March last, viz.:—paint oil 85.50 per drum, wire 
rupe 7) cents per Ib., galvanized snikes $2 to 13 
cents per Ib., best charcoal made wire repe would 
be about 15 cents per Ib., Manila rope, European, 
133 cents per Ib., Santa Mesa 17 cents per Ib., 
Russian rope about 20 cents per Ib., oakum 
machine picked 12 cents per Ib., German rope 16 
cents per Ib., rosin $3.50 per picul. He could not 
give the prices of coffee, salt, marmalade, beer 
and vinegar. The prices are current quotitions. 
He had made sales at both lower and higher 
prices. The price of spikes is not so much revu- 
lated by the length as they are generally averaved. 
He had not soid Russian rope lately, and had not 
heard of any sales having becn made, but shou!d 
think 20 cents per Ib. a fair price. 

Mr. Lowder here put in the correspondence, and 
the enclosures in the correspondence read in the 
morning as exhibit No. 1. 

J. P. Bohm, sworn, staicd that, after the fire he 
made a list of the goods that were in the godown 
at the time of the fire. He wasa dealer in lumber, 
ship’s stores, &c., and was under advances to the 
Bank at the time of the fire to about the amount of 
346,000, of which the contents of godown No. 
255C were part security. Ile drew out the state- 
ment (shown) as to the contents of the godown and 
the statement of the value of the balance of the 
Petho cargo is in his handwriting. He remem- 
bered beiny called upon to give further details as 
to the lumber, and wrote to Mr. Masfen (Ictter 

roduced and recognized.) He said the information 
in the letter was correct, as was also the statement 
of the other goods in the godown. The number 
of tins of paint he was not certain about, the shark’s 
oil would be rather more than estimated. He 
could not produce a statement as to the number of 
pieces of lumber, as the book in which the pieces 
were marked was kept in the godown, but by his books 
he could tell the number of superficial feet, the feet 
only being entered in the books. The markct price 
of cement on 19th March would be about 85.00, 
but he had reduced the claim to $4.50 per cask. 
Paint oil was worth about $6.00 per gallon. For 
wire rope he used to charge 10 cents per Ib., and 
thought it a fair value. Galvanized spikes he valued 
at ro cents per lb., they were small ones: coffce 
$22.00 per picul, cigars $20.00 per case, but he had 
only charged $18.00, Manilla rope 17} cents per 
Ib., Russian rope 16 cents per Ib., oakum 10 to 
12 cents per lIb., paint, white zinc 312.00 per cwt., 
salt $35 per ton: it was special salt for curing furs. 
Marmalade was $5.00 per dozen, vinegar 50 cents 

r gallon. For the whiskey the market value would 
Ee from $6 to $7 per dozen, beer $3.00 per case, 
German rope 16 cents per Ib., mixed paint $10.00 

cwt. Of shark oil he could not tell the value. 
Rosin was $13.00 percask, shingles, $2.25 per bundle, 
or about $9.00 per million, deck planking for first 
quality 7 cents per foot, tongued and grooved § cents 

r foot for narrow, clapboard 6cents per foot, rough 
umber of extra lengths 5 cents per foot, ordinary 
rough lumber 4} cents per foot. Spars were sold 
according to size and quality. He considered the 
amount put down for spars less than their actual 
market value. Australian coal wes worth about 

.0o per ton. He further stated that the list of 
deliveries of lumber was made up in his office and 
that he checked it. ‘The two items of deck planks 
were actually sold at 7 cents per foot. The actual 
measurement of lumber is generally in excess of 
the invoice, as the wholesale trade doves not cal- 
culate inches, and also, if an order is given for cer- 
tain lengths and the lumber measures slightly more, 
it is invoiced according to the order and the extra 
is not changed for. 

This finished Mr. Lowder’s examination, and the 
Court adjourned till 10 a.m. next mozning. 


WEDNESDAY, 12TH SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


On the opening of the Court, Mr. Lowder asked 
permission, which was granted, to put another 
question to Mr. Bohm, who, in reply, stated that the 
lumber was delivered from Godowns 255¢ and 256. 

Mr. Bohm was further cross-examined by Mr. 
Kirkwood. He said that he leased the godown 
255 fromsometimcin 1851. He kept the goods con- 
tained there since December, 1831, insured with 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. He was not 
sure whether the particular goods referred to were 
insured in any other company. ,(lxhibit E was 
produced by Mr. Kirkwood, policy No. 1513, Dec. 
31, 1881, Hongkong lire Insurance Co.). He had 


Google 


no particular book showing where his goods were 
stored during the last seven years. (To the Court 
witness said if particular goods were named he 
could say in what godown they were put.) He 
would refer to his books and sce if there was any 
entry, if that were permitted. 

Here some discussion ensued between Court and 
Couniel as to notice yriven about books to be Po 
duced, the Court deciding that no such notice had 
been officially given. 

Witness resumed, after referring to a Ictter from 
the Chartered Mercantile Bank. He said that, on 
the 19th of July, 1882, he had insurance for $8,500 
on goods in godown 255c. The Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank had held one policy. He did not 
inform Mr. Masfen of the fact. He did not think 
it necessary, as he himself held the keys of the 
godown for the Chartered Mercantile Bank tp till 
the endof August, 1832, when the Bank compradore 
took charge. Mr. Masfen’s statement that the 
Bank he!d the keys before that was incorrect. On 
the 19th of July there were seven or cizht hundred 
tons of coal, mortgaged to the Honykong and 
Shanghai Bank, and no morc, in godown 255c. 
‘The coal had been in that godown since May or 
June—he thought the latter month. (A policy No. 
1591, was here produced by Mr. Kirkwood, covered 
by a Ictter, written under witness's instruction, to 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co., announcing 
the transfer of coal therein assured to godown No. 
255¢., and was admitted by witness). That in- 
surance covered cual mortgaged to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, the coal being the same as 
was in the godown on the 19th of July. He had 
approximately, besides, 517 tons of coal during 
part of the same pcriod in the same godown. ‘This 
parcel was taken to the godown between the 27th 
of May and the following Monday, in pursuance 
of a promise given to Mr. Masfen, the coal being 
mortgaged to the Chartered Mercantile Bank. 
Thus, there were about 517 tons in charge of that 
Bank, and between seven and cight hundred tons 
mortgaged to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
in all more than twelve hundred tons, in the 
podem: In the interval all that was pled to 
the former Bank, but none pledged to the latter, 

ras taken out of the godown. L.umber ex-Peiho 
was in the godown, but was transferred on the 
arrival of the Black Daimond, belonging to 
witness, with a cargo of about 390,000 feet of 
lumber, 50 spars, and 179,090 shingles, and 100 
cases of salmun. The freight charged was $12,000. 
Witness charged the frei Re to himself: the car, 
was his. Exclusive of the spars and shingles, the 
freight would come to about $39 per thousand feet. 
Sometimes the price is $30. The freight on lumber 
ex MacNeil was very much less, about $16 or $17; 
but that vessel had arrived here two or three years 
ago, and would have had to be rebuilt before it 
could carry such a cargo as the Black Diamond 
could, Rates had increased last year from the 
previous year. The Black Diamond’s tonnage was 
6v1. The rate of interest here was about 10 per 
cent. Sales of lumber at 4 cents per foot would 
not bring a profit of 25 per cent.; 4} cents 
might with rapid sale. Some of the cargo wit- 
ness had sold at four cents. Some at 4}, and 
two parcels only at 7 cents, in all sustaining a loss. 
Witness was questioned at some length on the 
particulars of his losses from the fire at No. 255¢, 
as furnished by the Chartered Mercantile Bank to 
Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., and referred to 
in his evidence in chicf. The cement in the ware- 
house was in good order, witness explaining how 
it was the part of a consignment of 200 cases on 
commission, and 209 of his own property. 

After questioning witness as to the value of 
shingles which he had placed at $2.25 and so on. 
Mr. Kirkwood returned to the subject of the coal 
dsstroyced. 

Witness said that before the quantity of seven 
or cight hundred tons was transferred on the 31st 
of December, 1831, it had been ‘stored in Benten. 
At that time there was pledged to the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank an amount of 1,100 tons. 
He had no tronble about it with the Bank, as he 
had repaid his advances. A long course of ques- 
tioning and cautious replies, or teplics which were 
not at all to the point, followed between counsel and 
Me. Boi as to the discrepancy of three hundred 
tons between the quality at Benten and that 
aciually transferred to No. 255, the witness ulti- 
matcly admitting that if the whole had not been 
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transferred the balance must have been sold. He 
had not his books with him, and no delivery order 
book had been kept at Benten. Mr. Clark was 
supposed to hold the keys for the Hongkonyr and 
Shanghai Bank, but witness really held them, 
sometimes giving them up as a mattcr of 
form. He did not necessarily ask the Bank’s 
authority to sell coal. He reported sales and paid 
in the money when collected. After some im- 
sehr from Counsel, Mr. Bohn admitted that 

Ir. Clark might have pressed him upon several 
accasions for the keys, and that he, witness, might 
have put him off with some excuses. Witness re- 
membcred being in Miyanoshita in July, 1882, and 
his return before the fire at his house on the Bluff 
in that month. He was constantly travelling 
backwards and forward, and often reccived while 
in the country messages to return to Yokohama 
on urgent business. It was sucha telegram that 
brought him home before the Bluff fire. We had 
an interview with Mr. R. Clark the evening of his 
arrival. Clark told him that he was anxious about 
what he thought to be the disappearance of 
coal from the godown, and had a it measured, 
with theresult that there was only 350 tons. Witness 
did not remember whether he had asked Clark if 
the latter had informed Mr. J. Walter of the 
deficiency. As regards the policies on the Bluff 
property, he thought Mr. Kirkwood held that on 
the house, he himself had one on the effects, and to 
Mr. Clark he had transferred one on the furniture 
and other things in the house as “gencral security” 
for what he owed that gentleman. Witness could 
not be brought to admit that the policy was madc 
over to cover any deficiency in the coal. People 
had been able to see him the day after the fire, 
although he had been hurt. He saw several people, 
and was in his office in the town during the follow- 
ing day. Some amusement was caused in Court 
by witness’ naive admission that there were ten 
keys to the godown which has ten doors, and that 
he held eight keys, one each for as many doors, on 
behalf of the Chartered Mercantile Bank, while Mr. 
Clark held two, one each for two doors on behalf of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Mr. Clark 
was only appointed to look after the “special 
heap” of coal, which had been mortgaged to the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 

The Court adjourned at a quarter-past noon 
until 2 p.m. 

On the hearing being resumed, Mr. Kirkwood 
continued his cross-examination of Mr. Bohm, 
who said that, after the fire on the Bluff, Clark held 
two keys of the godown only witness holding the 
balance, and occasionally having access to the 
other two. The reason of his borrowing them was to 

out lumber which could not be got out niitiag 
Tre other doors. Two keys were given Clark for 
his convenience in charge of the coal. When witness 
had them he finally detained them. When the keys 
were handed over to the Chartered Mercantile Bank 
the coal was not under mortgage to Clark, whose 
consent was obtained to their surrender. At that 
time Clark held all the documents. Witness was 
not aware that, when Clark discovered that the keys 
had been given up, he forced him to a settlement 
in the German Consulate under threat of proceed- 
ings, nor does he remember Clark reproaching him 
with giving the Bank keys securing belong- 
ing to Clark. The arrangement with Clark was 
made about the alate ba gy tre sub- 
ently witness a num of otter 
skins in liew of the coal, the skins being put 
into Clark’s own godown, witness having second 
sets of locks put on the doors. It is German 
law that there should in such cases be two sets of 
keys. That is it is discretional. As regarded the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank’s mortgage witness 
did not think it necessary to have double sets 
of locks. Witness had to work in the godown 
with the skins, and had access solely to one door, 
with Clark’s consent. (It will be understood that 
the arrangement was supposed to be that each 
man should only be able to get in without the 
other). Witness remembered that he did not 
ct Clark’s consent to this duplicate contrivance. 
He did not think it necessary, as Clark mizht 
have had the keys at any time. He ultimately 
sold the cement rc erred to, as good cement, to Mr. 
Beane by Mr. Lowder—The Hongkong 
Fire Insurance Company made no objection to the 
transfer of the risk asked for ia April, 1882. At 





the burning of the godown there was much morc 
lumber than in Dec. St. As regards the freight 
by the Black Diamoud from Puget Sound ke bed 
Leen ofiered S30 p. 1,000 cubic fect by Mesors. 
irasar & Co., at the end of 1881. He had been 
offered by Mr. FE. B. Watson the same year to 
go in on joint account for a similar freight 
at $27, Neither offer was accepteds At Mr. 
Lowder’s request, witness here went through his 
godewn order-book marking in prices which had 
been Ieft blank in the rate column, and making and 
correcting two crrors of caiculation. The item re- 
presented actual sales made by him. Oxher papers 
thaa those produced in Court as having been sent 
by him to the Bank or the Bank's Jawyers had 
been sent by him—a bill of lading for the ccment 
in question, some Jetters and draft agreements, 
and the Black Diamond's bill of lading for her 
cargo from Burrard’s Inlet. Witness repeated 
his evidence of the morning about the cement. He 
had claimed for 179 damaycd casks out of the 
consizmment of 40v. The Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha 
had it surveyed and he was allowed $253, or 
Sto less than the freight he had to pay. ‘These 
casks were stored, and are still, in godown on 261. 
Up to the middle of 1882 witness had always had 
leasant dealings with the Hongkong and Shang- 
ai Bank. Once before that time they took the 
keys of a godown containing their securitics and 
kept them for one day, as the Bank’s people said, 
“for form’s sake.” Clark was the Bank’s cus- 
todian of the coal by mutual agreement between 
the three parties. Witness was not requested by 
the Bank to hand over all the keys to Mr. Clark. 
Had he been so requested he would have refused, 
having goods in the godown partly his own and 
partly mortgaged to another Bank. There was a 
uarrel between him and Clark about the alleged 
dchciency in the coal. He made the transfer 
of property to Mr. Clark because he was under an 
obligation to him. To his knowledge none of the 
coal pledged to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
was taken out of godown 255c. He owed Mr. 
Clark $13,000 or $14,000. ‘The first amount lent 
was some four or five thousand without sccurity. 
Since August witness had not once had the key 
held by the Chartered Mercantile Bank, nor access 
to the godown without being accompanied by an 
officer of the Bank. Witness described the pro- 
cess by which, under this system, he effected sales 
and gave delivery. He was present at the fire on 
255c after the roof had fallen in. (Mr. Lowder 
was here stopped by the Court, as this matter 
had not been touched in cross examination). 

Mr. Bohm asked leave to correct his statement 
as to the number of doors in the godown. There 
were eight doors and two gates, with of course ten 

eys. 

Mc. Masfen, called by Mr. Lowder, wished to 
correct a statement he made yesterday to the effect 
that the Bank had general custody of the keys 
before the 19th of August. He had now to say 
that they had not becn in the Bank’s possession 
before the 1gth of August. 

In answer to Mr. Kirkwood, Mr. Masfen stated 
that he had much the same security after, as before, 
the rgth of August. The lien he had upon the 
goods was the letter of hypothecation. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked that they be produced ; 
as they had not all been put into Court. After 
some conversation Mr. Masfen was asked and pro- 
mised to produce all documents relating to the 
goods in question running on the 19th of August. 

Mr. Charles Wiggins, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Carroll & Co., was next examined. 
He deposed that the average price of best 
paint white zinc in March last was $12 per 
cwt.: white lead from $10 to S10}, according 
to quality, paint oil $5. a drum of 5§ gals.: wire 
rigging 10 cents per Ib.: galvanized spikes 7 to 8 
cents: Santa Messa Manila rope 17} cents: best 
Russian 15 cents: oakum 10 to 14 cents: rock 
salt $25 per ton: vinegar 50 cents a gallon: 
Scotch whiskey about §8 per case: beer $101 per 
cask of 4 dozen (quarts): German rope 16 cents 
per Ib. : medium rozin $3 per picv!. 

To Mr. Nirkwood, witness adcinitted that the 
prices varied according to quality. Very conimon 
paint might he sold as low as SG: the verv 
best at $1y. English Manila rope might be so'd 
at 13 cents. Good rope, properly siored would 





rope. A key of rosin would be worth S7 or 88 
Mr. Wiggins gave other expert testimony on the 
various ariicles enumerated in the godown list 

Re-examined by Mr. Lowder, Mr. Wiggins said 
that a keg or cask of rosin at $13 would be dear 
even if the material were of superior quality : 40 
casks of vinegar for 3400 would be cheap. 

Mr. Julius Helm remembered carting cement 
for Mr. Bohm in Scpt., 1832. It arrived from 
London in the Kumusaka Maru to the extent of 
soo casks. He carted 200 to 255, on separate 
days, and the others later to Nr. Clark’s godown 
after it had remained for some time on the hatoba, 

In cross-examination, Mr. Helm said that the 
casks were arranged in two lots, and that by Mr. 
Bohm’s direction he took two hundred good ‘casks 
to 255¢, leaving the bad. He did not think the 
matice of much importance, particularly as Mr, 
Clark told hin to coilect the charges from Mr. 
Bohm. 

Mr. Thomas Rose, dealer in Marine Stores, 
gave the average price in March last of cement at 
$4.50 (about) per cask: oakum 8 to 10 cents: 
white lead Sg.50 per cwt.: rozin $6 per cask: as- 
sorted paints from $7.50 to $10 per cwt.: galvanized 
spikes (the largest) 8 tog cents per lb: 7 and 7+ 
cents would be very reasonable. Cement if hardened 
by damp is useless. 

Kawaishi, a Japanese dealer, deposed that the 
day before the fire at 225c he went to Mr. Bohm's 
place and obtained a sample of cement which was 
good. Mr. Bohm asked $5 a cask. Witness 
made no offer but intended to do so, as the stuff 
was good. He bought the whole 260 casks salved at 
the auction. It was damaged by water, but he made 
it up again. He had many dealings in the article. 

Mr. is Stornebrink, a Marine Engineer, said 
that after the fire he had been called in to estimate 
about the amount of coal burned. He did so in 
square feet; rolbs. per square foot for each hour of 
burning, and the fire was burning about five hours. 
It al have burned very quickly because it was 
lumpy. 
The Court adjourned at five o’clock till ten a.m. 
next morning. 


TuuRSDAY, 13TH SEPTENBER, 1883. 

Mr. Lowder asked leave to recall Mr. Bohm, 
who stated that he had measured the coal left in 
the godown after the fire, and found the stack to be 
15 ft. by goft. by roft. and a fraction. That 
would expose a surface of more than 3,!00ft. to 
the fire. Supposing ten feet of coal were burned 

hour over that surface, 13} tons per hour would 
be consumed or in § hours 67% tons. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kirkwood, witness re- 
ferred to the report that the fire had lasted four or 
five hours. His calculation was on his measure- 
ment. With great heat it would be impossible to 
walk on the mass. He did not take a note of how 
many broken bottles were left in the débris; nor 
did he know what space the burnt rope occupied ; 
nor did he count the tins of paint. If the paint 
contents were destroyed the tins would remain. 
Drums having contained oil, or traces of them, 
would likewise remain. . 

Mr. J. Carst deposed that he been a resident of 
Yokohoma since 1865, and was connected with 
shipping. He took all the cargo out of the Black 
Diamond last year, and landed it from the Creek 
near the Sublic Gardens. Hehad seen many fires 
in Yokohama. In this case he was not present, but 
saw the godown after the fire. There is always & 
good deal of thieving going on at fires. At No. 
255C he observed broken botties among the débris 
but did not know how many bottles had been 
broken. 

To Mr. Kirkwood witness said that the burned 
godown was close to another, but he did not know 
if there was a fence betwecn.. Many people, how 
many he did not know, pass during business hours. 
The night of the fire was wet. So many fires have 
occurred that he was disyusted with them, and on 
this occasion did not turn out, thoujh it was not the 
rain that kept him at home. He did not see glass 
in a molten mass, nor did he take special notice 
of the condi:ion of the buriacd rope. He did see 
a lot of rope scattered about and covered with 
spars and other things. A ten of rope would cover 
about six fect square space. 

Mr. Masfen produced the documents demanded 


not deteriorate in two or three years. Keeping ; yesterday Ly Mr. Kirkwood, witness beligving that 


would not be likely to affect Russian or German 
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they covercd everything in the Bank’s custody at 
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; he fire. There were a promissory notc 
ee of hypothccation accompanied by a 
a eral godown order. ‘The balance of the goods 
erumerated, after account of deliveries, remained 
in the godown. The hypothecation paper stated 
chat all the goods but the coals were storcd in No. 
a He had only the Chinaman’s testimony as 
a chat goods were in No. 255C. Witness is not 
in the habit of keeping tally of ail the pots of mar- 
malade stored in warehouses on whose contents he 
has a lien. 

His Honor remarked that the documents asked 
for by the defence were letters of epee cera ten 
on goods stored in godown 255c, which this letter 

5 ot. 
MC Masfen remarked that he had been told by 
Mr. Todd that the goods were removed from 114 
to 255c- Witness had session of the keys. 
What security he had on the Petho lumber was Mr. 
Bohm’s cheque, cashed and placed to the debit of 
his current account. Mr. hm used to furnish 
‘er ically a list of goods under lien to the Bank. 

e did not generally state the godowns in which 
the merchandize was stored. 

Mr. Lowder said that he had only one more 
witness to call, and he had been obliged to go to 
Tokiyo, but would be in Yokohama this afternoon. 
Mr. Johnstone of the Mitsu Bishi Company would 
then testify as to the quality and value of the tim- 
oe bern: by him for the Company from Mr. 


m. 
Mr. Kirkwood then addressed the Court stating 
the case for the defence. He proceeded, generally, 
to outline the defence, contending that the plaintiff’s 
case rested solely upon the statement furnished by 
Mr. Bohm and the list supplied by the Chinaman 
who had been in charge of the wn. It would be 
found that there were great discrepancies between 
Mr. Bohm’s statement of what was in the godown 
previous to the fire, and what was shown by ex- 
to have been actually there. The only ar- 
ticles of which correct account had been rendered 
as to quantity were the cement, spikes, and spars 
and this for the obvious reason that they were ar- 
ticles that could not be destroyed. Meanwhile the 
cement had been damaged before the fire and the 
claim for the other two things was excessive, 
rao the statement of the other ee 
in t own was grossly e erated. is 
was hates eral line of Mr. Ke wood’s argu- 
ment. essrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co. had 
paid $2,600, the amount realized from the salvage, 
to Mr. Bohm, and had now deposited $15,000 in 
Court. The jury would have to find whether that 
was not the full value of the loss sustained, or 
rather whether it was not far more than the loss 
sustained. Of the 1,100 tons of coal mortgaged 
by Bohm to the Bank for $10,000 in January only 
350 tons were left in July. The learned Counsel 
alluded to Mr. Bohm’s connection with Clark in 
the latter’s Capacity as custodian of the coal, 
Clark’s finally forcing him to a settlement, the 
burning of Bohm’s house on the Bluff, and payment 
of mortgages out of the proceeds of the insurances ; 
and stigmatised other transactions on Bohm’s 
with Clark, particularly that of the cement as 
raudulent: 

Mr. Kirkwood then called Mr. W. B. Walter, 
ary ded of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co.’s 
local branch, Agents for the Hongkong Fire 
Insurance _ Company, who said he recollected 
the fire which destroyed godown 155c. on the 16th 
of March. He declined to satisfy the claim on 
account of that fire because he thought the cir- 
cumstances suspicivus, the clain exaggerated, and 
NO proper proof of loss adduced. Mr. Masfen 
had also stated that he considered Mr. Bohm, who 
was Proving the loss, to be a thief, who would 

do” him or do “us” (J. M. & Co.), but would 
Probably prefer todo “us,” as he had still some- 
ne to hope for from the Bank in business. The 
Bank gave no proof whatever of loss except state- 
ments and documents furnished by Mr. Bohm. 
Mr. Masfen had said that personally he knew 
nothing of the contents of the odown, and that the 
only person who did was a Chinaman, a friend of 
Jardine, Matheson, & Co.’s compradore. Witness 
ed that Chinaman, who said he fad had nothing to 
‘© with the godown until the 19th of August, 1881, 
since when he had been employed in delivering 
hae from 255 to 262. He said also that he 
ad not made a complete list. Of timber he had 
laken Bohm’s word for so many pieces. No list 


was sent to witness. who had not scen any other 
list, except Mr. Bohm’s, until this case came 
on. After the fire witness arranged with several 
expcris to report upon the salvage, and tricd to 
arrive at an estimate of the quantity of timber 
that should have been in the place before the fire, 
judging from what remained. In the Ictter pro- 
duced, dated in March, Mr. Masfen promi to 
furnish details: of the contents of the goduwn 
through Mr. Bohm. The expert’s reports when 
furnished did not agree with Mr. Bohm’s state- 
ment, and witness required further proof of loss. 
His previous experience of Mr. Bohm had been 
unsatisfactory, and he had heard that Mr. Bohm 
had hypothecated goods with the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank. He would not have insured mis- 
cellaneous property for Mr. Bohm. At the end of 
1881 he had. ordered in the office that no policics 
except for coal should be issued to Mr. Bohm. 
The reason for this precaution was that, in the 
case of a stack of coal catching fire it would 
burn slowly, and there would considerable 
salvage. The loss should be comparatively small. 
He had paid the proceeds of the salvage to Mr. 
Bohm, and_ $15,000 into Court. The policy of 
Insurance Companies (the Hongkong Fire among 
others) was to be liberal in the settlement of claims. 
Grave suspicion is necessary to cause any delay in 
adjustment, a policy which in Yokohama has per- 
pars of late years been carried to excess, where, he 
believes, several fires have been the result of in- 
cendiarism. In fact he had told Mr. Masfen that, 
if that gentleman would supply, on behalf of the 
Bank, some reliable evidence apart from Mr. 
Bohm’s, as to the accuracy of the lists of the 
contents of the godowns, he would pay up to the 
full extent of the assigned value, on the part of the 
Company. No such evidence had been tendered. 

At noon the Court adjourned until 1.30 p.m. 

On the Court resuming, Mr. W. B. Walter was 
cross-examined by Mr. Lowder. He said that, 
though prior to the fire the Bank Agent had visited 
him and spoken to him about the goods, he would not 
necessarily infer that the property was the Bank’s. 
He might think that it was in charge of the Bank. 
He knew prior to the fire that the godown was not 
Mr. Bohm’s, although he may have known that the 
latter had property in the godown. Witness told 
Mr. Masfen that the amount of lumber was stated 
in excess. As for the cement, he had told Mr. 
Masfen that he would require very full particulars. 
He had entered into particulars with Mr. Masfen 
as to the exaggeration in the claim. He had 
spoken of lumber, cement, and, he was sure, 
whisky : other things also. His first offer to Mr. 
Masfen was $14,000. Hedid not gothrough the list 
item by item. Mr. Masfen had trequently agreed 
that the claim was probably exaggerated, and told 
him that he would assist him in every way in 
paying only what was fair, and would look into the 
amount of Bohm’s indebtedness to the Bank, and 
the value of other securities, and do his best to get 
witness’s claim settled for the $14,000 proposed. 
Mr. Masfen said, as witness deposed this morning, 
that Bohm was “‘a thief.” Theexact words were that 
he was *‘a —— thief.” Mr. Masfen went on to 
say that Bohm would rather “do” Jardine, Mathe- 
son, & Co., than the Bank, but that he had future 
expectations of business from the Bank. He did 
not add that his (Masfen’s) claim was a just one, 
and he meant to press it. That could hardly have 
been, as the expression alluded to was used at one 
of the earliest interviews between him and Masfen 
after the fire. Nor did witness remember that Mr. 
Masfen ever said that he meant to press his claim. 
All the documents referred to (produced) were 
furnished at witness’s request, with the exception of 
Mr. Watt’s statement (made as the result of an 
aprcement between witness and Mr. Masfen) and a 
bill of lading from Black Diamond, about which he 
was not sure, and Mr. Bohm’s statement which 
was only sent in by Mr. Masfen as a proof of loss. 
(Witness took some time in examining the docu- 
ments, but could make no other statement than the 
foregoing). As for the affirmation made and 
sealed by Bohm before the German Consul, it was 
the result of a conversation between himself and 
Mr. Masfen, he (witness) having heard from the 
Consul that it was in accordance with German law 
to take a loser’s oath or affirmation in support of 
claims made. When the affirmation was sent to 
witness he did not, as far as was aware, write to 
tell Mr. Masfen that it was unsatisfactory. He 
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had previously mentioned that any mere un- 
supported statement of Mr. Bohm’'s would be 
unsatisfactory. It was very shortly after the fire 
that Mr. Masfen adviscd him to see “the China- 
man.” ‘The conversation was in Masfen’s own 
office. The Chinaman was said to be a friend 
of the Bank’s compradore, and was understood by 
witness to be not the custodian of the goods, but 
the man who had charge of receipts and de- 
liveries. Witness believed he had asked for Mr. 
Bohm’s books. He had not demanded the China- 
man’s godown records: they would have been 
uscless—written in Chinese. He communicated 
verbally, not in writing, the result of the reports of 
the experts about the débris in the godown after the 
fire, including Mr. Watt’s statement. When tellin 
Mr. Masfen that he would require further and fu 
particulars of the loss, witness did not specify what 
particulars he required, Mr. Masfen having pre- 
viously stated that he could give none but what were 
supplied by Bohm, and the Chinaman. Jardine, 
Matheson and Co. in times past have had ae large 
dealings with Mr. Bohm, and were very glad to get 
rid of him. He was never, to witness’s knowledge, 
in their debt without security. He eventually paid, 
but there was great difficulty in getting payment. 
He paid a fair rate of interest. This morning 
witness had stated that he had directed his clerks 
to ensure nothing but coal for Mr. Bohm. It 
would have been out of his way to tell his 
customers that he had given such order. He did 
not warn those taking policies from him that he 
would not insure miscellaneous property standin 
in the name of Mr. Bohm after the last renewal o 
a policy on No. 255. Before the fire he found fault 
with one of his clerks because a policy had been 
renewed on goods held by Mr. Bohm, but in what 
godown they were he did not know. chek he’ 
may have pointed out to Mr. Masfen that if the 
question of the renewal of one of the policies on 
odown 255c had been submitted to him he would 
have prohibited it. He had never taken possession 
of the salvage at 255c. He had a watchman look- 
ing after the débris. The firc-brigade had a 
liceman from the Kencho. He thought that 
Ir. Masfen had a watchman also. (letter pro- 
duced from Mr. Masfen dated 16th, asking wit- 
ness to luok after the property on account of those 
concerned). He put aman in charge (a China- 
man) immediately after receipt of the letter. 
From the time of the fire the place was never left 
anguarded by the police. fn the Auctionecr’s 
catalogue, is “‘No. 41, Hoops and Staves:” Mr. 
Bourne madc his own list by witness’s direction. 
If he had stated the contrary he had stated what was 
incorrect. (Mr. Lowder asked Mr. Walter to look 
up his Ietter-book to sce if there was no letter from 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. to Mr. Bourne, enclosing 
a list of salvage articles to be sold. The Court sup- 
rted Mr. Lowder). After working up values as 
ar as he could and making liberal allowances he 
offered a lump sum of $14,000, in addition to the 
salvage money $2,600. ‘Thatoffer was subsequently 
increased to $17,000, which he considered to be ex- 
cessive, to avoid proceedings. At first Mr. Masfen 
treated with perfect candor: latterly he was by no 
means frank, having made an affidavit on a private 
conversation with witness. That was subscquent 
to the filing of the petition. 
Re-examined—The Chinaman in charge of the 
ira could give particulars of receipts and 
eliveries from a godown-book kept in Chinese. 
He could not give particulars of what was in the 
godown when he took charge. There was then 
only Mr. Bohn to fall back upon. No further par- 
ticulars than those given in the documents produced 
were furnished as to the goods in the own ; no 
list of prices at which merchandize had been sold, 
except lumber, was supplied. Witness was told 
that there had been no sales of other goods. 
Later he received pause of cement, vinegar, 
and so forth. Hethought they referred to the whole 
parcels. He received no particulars as to other 
contentsofthegodown. Mr. Masfen had said thathe 
could not accept witness’s offer because Mr. Bohm 
refused all compromise. No particulars of Pei/o 
cargo were furnished. Witness had a policy on 
some coal and lumber for Mr. Bohm on the creck. 
He considered that he had been acting in the affair 
of the settlement of the claim after the fire both for 
Mr. Masfen and himself. 
Mr. Joha Walter, Manager of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank’s branch, being sworn, stated that 
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he recoliccted, in January, 1882, Mr. Bohm having 
coal in godowns at ten. 

Here Me. Lowder remarked, and the Judge 
concurred, that only testimony relevant to the case 
should be given. Mr. Kirkwood answered that the 

ucstion of character was part of the evidence in 
this instance; and the examination was continued. 

Mr. John Walter—The Bank advanced $8,000 
on cleven hundred tons of coal, on the condition 
that it should be stored in charge of a disintcrested 
third party, and accepted Mr. Robert Clark as its 
Custodian. Delivery should be only on the Bank’s 
order. The Bank pave no authority for the re- 
moval of any coal from the Benten yard to No. 
255¢. There was no trouble until April, when 
Mr. Clack informed witness that there was a 
considerable deficiency, and that he thought Mr. 
Bohm had stolen the coal. It was supposed to 
have becn stored in the original sites at Benten and 
255C. Witness ordered that the coal should be 
measured, Captain Martin measured it (copy of 
measurement picoete) and found 383 tons of 
Australian coal, worth in godown $7 ton, in 
255C, and none at Benten. At that time the loan 
had not been in any way reduced. 

The Court here asked Mr. Kirkwood what thishad 
to do with the case. Counsel replied that he must 
tender testimony as to character. Asked for his 
authority, the learned Counsel failed to cite one, 
rei mee stopped in this line of questioning by the 

ou 


Mr. Walter said that he had not ordered any 
delivery of coal. 

To Mr. Lowder, witness said that he had taken a 
letter of hypothecation of the coal from Mr. Bohm. 
Itisalways the Bank’s custom to have such documents 
except in cases of small temporary advances on 
Current account where there ts a general letter of 
hypothecation. Supposing that the Bank had 

ion, either in its own godowns, or elsewhere 
in charge of a custodian by it appointed, of mer- 
chandize, it would consider that it had a lien. 
jae ceeinets witness cmt he would not 
vance on goods in an outside godown where he 
knew that goods belonging to any one else than the 
hypothecator were stored. 


Mr. James Johnstone was next called by Mr. 
Lowder for the plaintiff. He said he had been in 
the habit of purchasing lumber from Mr. Bohm. 
A portion was delivered out of the godown destroyed 
by fire and a ton out of the adjoining god own. 
It was of fair quality. The fair price of deck- 
cop in March last was about 6 cts. per super- 

ial foot ; for spars 16 inches square 8 to 8} cts. 

To Mr. Kirkwood, witness explained that the 
ality varied according to the length of the spar 
rom 7 tog cts. Common re i lumber is worth 
from 4to 4} cts. Witness had seen quotations in 
F last at less that 4 cents. He would not 
purchase at that price. 

To Mr. Lowder—The reason was that the timber 
was not good enough. 

Mr. James Martin, Junior, deposed that a docu- 
ment him was a correct copy of a report of 
his measurement of coal at the request of the 
Manager of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
He found in 255c, 283 tons; in the enclosure 
indicated to him at Benten he found none. There 
were indications that coal had been stacked there 
—how long ago he couldn’t say. In March last 
Australian coal was worth probably $7 or $8 per 


ton. 

To Mr. Lowder, witness said that he had about 
§00 tons of Australian coal in March last. Selling 
it on board ship he would have charged $8} per 
ton in small quantities, on the Bluff $9 to $o}. At 
the godown it would be worth about $3 wholesale. 
He was certain that he had made no mistake in 
his measurement. He had measured twice. 

To Mr. Kirkwood—In March last 2380 tons of 
Australian coal taken from witness’s godown would 
have been sold at $8.00. 

Robert Clark acknowledged his signature to a 
document produced, dated Yokohama, 17 January, 
1882, being a storage receipt for 1,100 tons of 
Australian coal, valued at $10,000, taken charge of 
by him on behalf of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, by whose manager he was appointed. He 
received thekeys. Part was subsequently removed 
from Benten to 225c. (Paper produced.) That 
relates to half of the whole quantity. The docu- 
ment is in the handwriting of Mr. Batavus, Mr. 
Bohm’s clerk. Witness did not keep the keys 





of the piace at Benten all the time between January 
and April. Mr. Bohm had them when he said he 
wanted to repair the fence. After April Me. 
Bohm had the keys of 255c to put the coal in. He 
only put half in. Witness often asked him for 
the keys, but was answered that the coal had noi 
all been removed. ‘The last answer was that 
Bohm wanted the kcys to effect an insurance. 
Subsequently, witness passing by Benten found was 
no coal left in the Benten enclosure. ‘here were 
marks of coal having been removed ; but grass was 
growing where coal had been stored. [ater he 
went into godown 255C, and saw the same quently of 
coal as was first putin. He was prescnt when 
Captain Martin measured the contents. He had 
never authorised Mr. Bohm to take any of the coal 
either thence or from Benten. When told of the 
deficiency, Bohm said “ there ought to be more.” 
The Bank told witness that he was responsible for 
the amount deficient—worth about $7,000. The 
balance was then hypothecated by Bohm to witness 
and so remained for three or four months. Mr. 
Clark did not know that any part of a shipment 
of cement to his order had been changed by Mr. 
Bohm for any other part. 

Mr. George Whitfield, Engineer, of 69, Yoko- 
hama, had been in business mye Nn as part pro- 
prictor of the Yokohama Iron Works for seventcen 
years. He had visited the ruins of 255c a few 
days after the fire. His principal object was to 
examine the cement, of which he thought thcre 
were about 200 barre!s. It was damaged, and he 
should think long before the fire occurred. The rea- 
son of this belief was that the cement was lumpy, 
with none of the wood-work of the barrels adhcring. 
Galvanized wire rope in a fire could only lose the 
weight of the zinc covering, about 5 per cent., and 
then only if the fire were intense enough to melt 
zinc. ‘hin wood planks might be destroyed en- 
tirely inea fire of three or four hours duration. 
As regards the timber in godown 255c, he thought 
it might have lost about 20 per cent. during the fire. 

Cross-examined by Mr. loeder witness admit- 
ted that cement was a delicate article; but insisted 
that that in question, from its appearance and the 
way it was stacked, “‘he could stake his existence,” 
has been damaged before the fire. Mr. Lowder 
failed to shake Mr. \Whitfield’s evidence in this 


a sae 
o Mr. Kirkwood—The best cement is the 
longest setting. Witness thought it would take a 
day for a caskful of cement to “ sct” after being 
a upon by water. 

e Court adjourncd till 10 o'clock next morning. 





FRIDAY, 14TH SerpremBeER, 1883. 


Mahe Lindsley, of the firm of Frazar & Co., was 
called by Mr. Kirkwood. He said that he had 
made no offer to Mr. Bohm for a freight from 
Puget Sound to Yokohama for lumber at $30 per 
1,000 ft. He offered S30 for the samc quantity 
from Burrard’s, Inict to Shanghai provided the ship 
was a goodrisk. Burrard’s Inlet 1s a port in Puget 
Sound. That would be the further ‘voyage of the 
two—about ten days longer. Whether the ship 
was a good risk or not was left to the decision of 
Mr. MacArthur who did not give a satisfactory re- 
port. In March last rough lumber was selling at 
38/10 cents to § cents per foot. Five cents would 
be for plain flooring tongued and grooved. This 
is a very small market for lumber. Witness could 
not sell any quantity last year at the prices quoted: 
the reason perhaps was that the sizes were not 
suitable. 

To Mr. Lowder—Witness could not say whether 
the difference of distance between Pugct Sound and 
Shanghai, and Puget Sound and Yokohama, made 
any difference to the charter. The firm wished 
to get 2 fair offer from Mr. Bohm to Shanghai for 
acharter. Probably he had offered Mr. Bohm some 
lumber at 4.30 cents instead of 4} cents if he would 
take the lot. 

To Mr. Kirkwood—He did not recollect de- 
finitely ever making such an offer, nor the time 
when it might have been made. 

Mr. Alexander Clark said to Mr. Kirkwood that 
he recollected the fire at 225c. Shortly before that 
he had scen Mr. Bohm in the neighbourhood of the 
godown. 

Mr. Lowder objected to the examination. 

Mr. Kirkwood said that he was going to prove 
by this witness that Mr. Bohm had a key with 
which he let himself into the compound and went 
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to the door of the godown at the time wh 
said that the keys were in the custody of nena 

His Honor said that Mr. Kirkwood ought not to 
have called this witness. The Jine pursued ni 
only calculated to prejudice the character of Mr 
Bohm in the cyes of the jury. : 

Witness, allowed to proceed, said that he saw Mr 
Bohm go towards the godown, which was then 
fenced round. 

Mr. Lowder objected. 

To the Court witness said that he saw Mr. Bohm 
take a key from his pocket and unlock the outer 
gate; but did not see any other key in his hand. 

Mr. Kirkwood having nothing further to ask the 
witness on this head, His Honor said to the 
lcarned Counsel that he should have informed 
himsel better: that his bricf should have shown 
him whether he could prove that Mr. Bohm entered 
the godown ; and that the implications he was now 
endcavoring to establish were quite irrelevant to 
the issues. 

Witness had had experience in cement, and saw 
some cement at 225C after the fire. It must have 
becn for months in a solidified state—in a block: 
it could not have been so rendcred in two or three 
days. To “set” free cement would take about 36 
hours. About a month would be necessary to set 
a cask of cement to the shape of the cask when im- 
mersed in water. In that case the middle portion 
would not harden first : the hardening would bea 
gradual process. The cement he sawafter the firewas 
solidified to the exact shape of the casks. If a fire 
were to take place, and fire and water were to acton 
casks of good cement at the same time, as soonasthe 
casks broke the contents would fall in a heap. The 
effect on a good cask of cement, in case water had 
first been pumped on it and the cask were tlen 
burned, would be that the outside would be caked, 
and the inside would be normal. It would be im- 
possible to cake the contents of such a cask by 

laying water on it. The water would loosen the 

oops, the staves would fall down, and the cement 
wouldrun out. Thecement in question now was not 
merchantable after the fire. 


To Mr. Lowder—Witness had never been a 
butcher. He had been in various occupations in 
his 22 years residence in Joye He had been a 
compradore’s assistant. e had gained his know- 
ledye of cement by attending salvage sales, buyin 
it, and using it on his own property. He ha 
worked cement there with his own hands, teaching 
Japanese how to mix it. 

Ir. James Walter, Chief Superintendent of the 
Yokohama Fire Brigade, recoticcted the fire at 
255C on the morning of the 16th of March. Had 
had considerable experience of fires during 16 
years in Yokohama, and with the fire Brigade 
during 10 or 12. Was called to the fire in question 
at a quarter to four, arriving on the spot at five 
minutes to four. There were then only a few per- 
sons present, consisting of four or five men of the 
brigade—some Japanese and one foreigner. The 
godown was of tiles nailed on to slight woodwork, 
one of the most flimsily constructed godowns in the 
settlement. Jt had becn in flames from half an hour 
to three quarters. The fire was by no means a 
“hot”? one. Pilfering of whisky was going on 
during the fire to the extent perhaps of two or three 
dozen bottles or less. Witness thinks there was 
no other robbery, because he made supervision of 
all parts of the compound at short intervals, and 
there wasa good guard of Japanese police in the 
vicinity. ‘The godown was situated in a part of the 
settlement where there is little nightly traffic. The 
dwelling-house of the watchman of Messrs. Smith, 
Baker & Co. is near: no pry Sh dwelling house !s 
near. Robbcrics are more frequent at fires of 
dwelling-houses than of godowns. Danger from 
this fire was over at seven o'clock ; but, the ruins 
still smoking, an engine was kept on the com- 
pound. He went over part of the débris before 
leaving the fire—all but that portion in the centrc 
where the cement was stored. He then saw no 
rope. He left at about half-past seven, and rc 
turned between half-past eight and nine, when he 
explored the whole of the-débris, and then saw 
some rope, he should think about half a dozen or a 
dozen coils, hardly more. He saw no whisky then. 
During the fire he saw some—none in cases but 
only in bottles—to the extent of perhaps four cases: 
During and after the fire he saw broken bottles, to 
what quantity he could not say exactly, but not more 
than a dozen. On the South side facing the creck 
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trong wooden fence: on the West the godown 
es ic the compound of Smith, Baker & Co. : 
il the East and North sides cach was another 


Bode. Lowder—The fire alarm always attracts 
reat crowds of Japancse. After every fire from 
‘vate dwellings there are serious complaints of 

ahi A thief would not be 

robbery : not from godowns. thief wou 
less attracted by a fire in a godown than ina 
dwelling-house. It is much more difficult to steal 
from the former than the latter, owing to the weight 
of the articles ; and that consideration would pro- 
bably enter into the thief’s calculations. Formerly 
the police were incompetent to prevent stealing at 
fires; but there is now a much better organization, 
and that was in force at the time of the fire. The 
whisky was stolen under the eyes of witness who 
revented it as far as possible. By ‘went over” 
the débris he meant “ walked over,” not with any 
idea of taking a list of what he saw. When he 
returned he had no idea of doing so. His observa- 
tions were casual. : 

To Mr. Kirkwood—Bcfore he Icft the premises 
witness put Japanese policemen in charge of the 
ruins. ey remained the whole day and the fol- 
lowing night, and he believes for several days later. 

To Mr. Lowder—He put them in charge when 
he first left the premises. 

Mr. George Watt, carpenter, said that he had 
been thirteen years in Yokohama, and for thirty 

rears had experience in timber. He remem- 
ered the fire at 255c, and on the 18th of March 
measured the timber and counted the pieces left in 
the godown. (List produced and admitted by 
witness to have been furnished by him). The 
timber was partly burned. A fair amount to add 
for burning to what he found would be a fourth of 
the lengths. From the state of the whole none 
would have been so completely burned as to leave 
no trace. The number of pieces was increased by 
the fire: some of the long pieces were burned into 
two or three. He measured the spars. (List 
produced and admitted). The spar measurement 
allows for the loss sustained by the fire. He saw 
three coils of wire rope, zinc-covered. The zinc 
was only removed from the outside parts of the 
coil. The largest coil had not lost 2olb. in weight. 
He also saw some ro ver three tons but not 
four—of hemp and Manila rope. ‘The weight 
estimated was that of the material before the 
burning. He counted 60 paint tins, and saw about 
2 cases of whisky and beer, each, some in the cases 
and some among the lumber, and broken bottles to 
the number of 105 or 106—not 200. 

To Mr. Lowder—Witness said that he made the 
examination on the Sunday after the fire. He 
commenced with the lumber, which took him two 
daysto examine. He estimated the loss of “ three 
tons, not four,” of the original rope by guess after 
collecting the débris, and putting it in a pile. He 
made a rough calculation but did not measure 
or weigh it. He does not know how much a coil 
of wire-rope generally weighs. He did not weigh 
the wire-rope, and guessed at the excess of loss 
from the largest coil at 2olb. He did not see 
more than 60 tins of paint and didn’t look for any. 
(At least Mr. Watt was understood to say this; 
but for some sentences he had given his evidence 
in a very weak voice ; and at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings he fainted, and had to be lifted from the 
witness box.) 

Mr. George Ford remembered buying a cask of 
cement from Mr. Bohm some time last year, after 
the discharge of the Kumasaka-maru, as g 
cement. When it was opened it was found to be 
bad, but was broken up and made use of. Witness 
was landing-agent for the Kumasaka-maru. The 
Cargo was generally in bad order: he should think 
from the appearance of the cement that the whole 
was damaged. 

To Mr. Lowder—V\Vitness said that he did not 
examine every cask for sea-damage. He knew 
that Mr. Bohm had refused to take away any of 
the cement, claiming that it was sea-damaged. 

Mr. Kirkwood raised the point whether a certifi- 
cate given by the late Dr. Geerts of the Benten 
Laboratory ot his analysis of a piece of cement 
from the consignment would be admitted after some 
conversation between the Bench and Counsel, His 
Honor ruled that it should not be admitted. 

Ah Cheng, a Chinese whose evidence was inter- 
Preted by a compatriot, said that he had kept 
watch at No. 255¢ from the time of the fire for 
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twenty-one days. He took turn about with another 
Chinese watchman, and saw no stealing from the 
premises. 

At noon the Court adjourned until 1.30 p.m. 

On reassembling, Mr. Watt not having yet 
returned, Mr. Kirkwood called 

Nicholas Morgan, Superintendent of the Fire 
Brigade hand-engines. He recollected the fire 
at 255c. When Re arrived there the flames had 
spread to the roof. Very few people were there. 
He was the first European to arrive, and was 
accompanied with six coolies. He lives near the 
Fire Brigade. It would take him about five 
minutes to arrive. He remained till the fire was 
complctely put out—between eight and nine. ‘The 
roof came down in about three quarters of an hour 
fron: his arrival. He did not see people carrying 
away things. Japanese coolies in employ of the 
Brigade were handing each other drinks. If these 
coolies could they would carry things away ; but 
they are nearly naked and are watched. Perhaps 
three dozen bottles were drunk. None was carried 
away, as far as witness saw. He must have seen if 
things weretaken. Before he left he examincd the 
débris, and saw casks of stuff solid as rock, which 
he supposes to be what is referred to as cement, 
piled up; rope, wire and Manila mixed together, 
perhaps ten coils; broken glass representing about 
one hundred bottles, scattered among the shingles, 
not two hundred. 

To Mr. Lowder—Witness said that he had not 
looked at the bottles and rope with a view of re- 
membering how much was there. 


Mr. Watt’s cross-examination was next con- 
aisha Hesaid that eg nea opin pe 7 pene of 
everything except coals. e did not look speciall 
for one Ale ‘calculated that there were ere about 
100 broken bottles on the zoth of March. He had 
five coolies and a Chinaman tuming over the 
place and had collected broken and whole bottles. 
(List shown him and admitted as a copy of his 
original list of property found by him in the go- 
down. In one list a quantity of timber is calcu- 
lated at 22,580 ft.: in another at 17,163 ft. The 
explanation ts that one calculation is for one inch, 
the other for three quarter inch, boards). The 
rough lumber is estimated to be worth 4} to 5 cents 

t foot. Deck planking in March last was wort 

to 7 cents. Tongued and groved boards 5} to 
6 cents. Galvanized spikes 7 to 10 cents per Ib. 
Mr. Whitfield charges more, 10 to 12 cents. 

To Mr. Kirkwood, witness explained his double 
calculation of the timber, which may be sold 
in lots of } and 1 inch. Then a calculation is 
made at 2 inch. He would have found remnants 
tins of had they been among the débris. He knows 
prices of timber by buying and selling it. His 
quotations of prices for galvanized spikes are for 
small quantities : not per pound, by the keg. 

A Japanese police officer was called and testified 
to having been one of four told off to guard the 
débris Pg the fire at No. 255c. in March last. Each 

liceman was on duty for two hours at a time. 

itness did not see any robbery going on from the 
premises. ; 

To Mr. Lowder, witness said that he received his 
orders from an inspector at 8 a.m. on the 16th, the 
fire having occurred a short time previously. 

Another policeman testified to the correctness of 
the statement of the previous witness, who was on 
duty from 8 to 10, and relieved by witness from 10 
to noon and soon. He, too, saw no robbery going 
on from the premises. ; 

Ah Heng, a Chinese, examined through a 
countryman of his, said that he remenbered the 
fire at No. 255c, and took alternate watches, with 
the previously examined Chinese witness, of the 
premises after the fire. 

Mr. Bing, in the employ of Messrs. ee 
Matheson, & Co., isa foreman of the Fire Brigade, 
and remembers the fire at 255c. His enyine ts the 
“Relief,” stationed on the Brigade compound. 
He brought the engine down, and on arrival found 
very few people, Mr. Morgan and some Japanese 
coolies. WVitness was eae from four till day- 
light, when Mr. Jas. Walter, danger being over, 
gave him leave to go home. The actual flames 
only lasted for three quarters of an hour from four 
o'clock. He saw a a of coal in the godown 
which did not actually burn. It was not so hot 
but that he could sit on the top and play on the 
fire below. Beyond a small quantity of whisky 
drunk there was no thieving. There is very litle 
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at godown fires. At Mr. W. B. Waltcr's order he 

afterwards took a list of the things among the 

débris. He saw some brown stuff, which he sup- 
was cement: it was very hard. 

To Mr. Lowder witness said that he had attended 
forty fires, small and big, during his 2, years re- 
sidence in Yokohama, as well as others abroad. 
He thinks there have been more than forty fires in 
Yokohama since he has been here. About ten of 
these were godown fires, one at Owston, Snow, & 
Co.’s, one atthe China and Japan Trading Co.'s, 
and several so called godowns in Japanese town. 
There is not so great a crowd at godown as at 
dwelling-house fires. During the greater part of 
the time of this 255 fire he was sitting on the coal 
and playing on the fire below. 

To Mr. Kirkwood witness said that he had 
opportunities from time to time of seeing what was 
going on, as he was occasionally relieved. 

Mr. C. D. Moss, Chief Cherk of H.B.M. Court, 
had not received his appointment in March 
last. He remembcred the fire now in question. 
He arrived on the spot at a quarterto 8am. He 
returned later with the view of making a careful 
examination of what was there, and remaincd 
about one hour. He saw some cement, casks 
stacked in rows, the wood work burned away and 
the contents standing solid. In some instances the 
cement had fallen and crumbled, some in lumps, and 
some like sugar, but not much. About a quarter 
had fallen, and the remainder was standing, and 
was very hard. He could not put a stick through it 
though he tried. He had experience of cement 
for twenty years. Some cements will set in twenty- 
tour hours: some in longer tine. He did not think 
that a full quarter of the cement was merchantable : 
it was not so badas the rest. ‘The contents of ten or 
fifteen casks were merchantable. What was “set” 
had so set before the fire. The bulk was uscless, 
unsaleable. He saw some coils of rope, and iron 
nails: no trace of coffce: sixty tins of paint he 
counted later: a quantity of oakum and salt; no 
cigars: he was astonished at this, as Mr. Watt 
had said there should be 20 million (sic). No fish- 
oil but some staves: 2 cases a quantity of rosin ; 
2 cases of whisky and some bottles : some casks of 
vinegar : no marmalade : the lumber : some beer; 
not more than 
200 bottles. Witness remembered a Ictter (pro- 
duced) from Mr. Bohm, accepting an offer made 
by the former for shingles. Witness had previously 
bought in all 120 bundics at $2 per bundle. His 
offer was for the lot, supposing that to be abcut 500 
bundles, at $1.75. S it tuened out there were 
1,400 bundles, which was much more than he 
wanted. Best cement was sclling last March at $4 
to agg Taekevy ee seme 2 ten casks at a 
time. le will always sell a uantity at 
less than a small one. Good coineat’ Gould “hot 
sell for much less then $10 a cask in any quantity. 

To Mr. Lowder.— Witness said that Mr. Bohm 
refused to let him have a Jot of 500 bundles at 
$1.75. The best part of the cement Iecft after the 
fire was not more than 15 casks. Even that 
witness would not have bought except for some 
special purpose—not for building. ‘The balance 
might be worth $2.00 a cask. 

Mr. Kirkwood addressed the Court for the 
defendants, commencing by thanking the Jury for 
their patient attention during a tedious trial. The 
issues for them to decide would be two simple ones : 
I, are the amounts paid, namcly that realized from 
the vrai, 3 $2685.63, and $15,000 lodged in Court 
as the full sum fairly duc under the policies, 
sufficient to meet the plaintiff's claim? 2, what was 
the value of the articles in the godown at the time 
of the fire, and if less than that already paid by the 
defendants what amount should be returned to 
them? Atsome length he insisted that the Bank 
had given no proof whatever of what was in the 
godown 255c., except through the evidence of the 
Chinese custodian and Mr. Bohm. The former’s 
testimony he discredited because he could get no 
answer to his repcated questions: the latter’s on 
account of the nature of the transactions in which 
the evidence showed Mr. Bohm had been engaged, 
his failure to produce his books, and the small like- 
lihood that goods would be kept under-insured in 
his godowns. Counsel asked the jury to sct the 
Chinaman’s and Bohm's evidence on one side 
altogether. He then entered item by item into the 
question of quantities, making some scathing re- 
marks about the “ first-class quality,” according to 
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had heard what Mr. Lowder had said about Mr.! Leger in 1814 with William, and two years in suc. 


Mr. Bohm, of cemeat which had Leen ampiy proved 
to be “rocks” an.t so forth, and three-fourths of 
the claim on which had beea virtually abandoned 
by his Jearncd friend. After dissecting the various 
portions of the claim, and ca!culatinzg them, ac- 
cordiny to the quantities which he argucd werc in the 
godown previous to the fire and the prices fixed by 
experts, and allowing the vaiue of dubious items 
on what he asserted to be the most liberal scale, he 
found that $14,000 mizht be considered duc to the 
plaintiffs from the Insurance Company, leaving a 
sum 0f33,6000d4d, to be distributed as the Jury migit 
decide. Mr. Kirkwood concluded by re-insisting 
that the Chartered Mercantile Bank was really 
nothing in the affair : that the case was Bhin’s, the 
Property Bohm’s, and that he by the mass of 
evidence, his own included, and the transactions 
with which it was proved he had been connectcd, 
was wholly unworthy of credit. 

. Mr. Lowder followed for the plaintiffs, thanking 
the gentlemen of the Jury for their patience and 
attention. He traversed Mr. Kickwood’s argu- 
ment, and specially deprecated the attacks upon 
Mr. Bohm's character, and the unfair use which 
had been made of his connection with one trans- 
action, the error of which he had admitted though 
not with the candour which would probably have 
been employed by an cducated man. Mr. Bohm 
was fur nothing in the case directly. It was the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank’s case alone; and Bohm 
could only indirectly benefit by reducing his debt 
to that institution if it gained the case. Referring 
lengthily to the coincidence of Mr. Bohm’s evidence 
and that of Sew Hing, the Chinese custodian, and 
other features of the casc, Mr. Lowder argued that 
the testimony of both those witnesses was perfectl 
trustworthy. He ridiculed the high moral grounds 
on which the Hongkong Fire Insurance Company 
had resisted the claim of the Bank. He wished that 
the sentiment professed were more common than 
it is, but here it was manifesied in questions of 
cents, and spikes and nails. He referred to the 
correspondence which passed between the partics 

ior to the litigation, and insisted that the Bank 
iad done everything it was called upon to do under 
the policies from the very first, and acted with 
such fairness that, if the defendants had only emu- 
lated it, the case wou'd never have come into court. 
He then procecded to consider the items of the claim 
in detail, holding that much property must have 
been consumed in the fire, and thai the existence 
in the godown of the ariicles mentioned in Mr. 
Bohm’s list was proved by the Chinaman’s godown 
book, taken with the auction account sales and 
the very condition of the d2bris. He made cla- 
borate calculations from the evidence adduced on 
both sides, original reccipts ex Petho and Black 
Diamond, and dcliveries, that the claim for lumber 
specially was accurate; and admitted a discre- 
ancy in that for cement to the extent of thrce- 
ourths of the whoie, requesting the Jury to take 
Mr. Moss’s valuation as correct. Some items were 
charged below the valuc assigned them by the ex- 

rts. In one or two others the charge was 2 trifle 
in excess of that testimony. All such he beg 
ged the Jury to reduce as they thought fit. Ie 
was beneath the dignity of the Bank to claim 
one dollar which was not due to it; and he was 
not there to argue any utjust claim. With this 
understanding, he left the case ia the hands of the 
Jury, asking them to put on one side any con- 
sidcration of pity for the Bank and to be guided in 
their decision only by what they thought to be 
strictly its duc. 

His Honor then charged the Jury briefly, ex- 
plaining to them the nature of the claim which was 
prefcrred by the Chartered Mercantile Bank against 
the Hongkong Fire Insurance Compaay. It was 
evident that behind the Bank was the real owner, 
Mr. Bohm, about whom very much had been said ; 
but in this case he must be judsed by the evi- 
dence, and by that only. Mr. iircwood had said 
everything that he could to damage the value of 
his testimony ; while Mr. Lowder had endeavored 
to show that it was trustworthy. He would Icave 
the Jury to form their owa opinion, adding onty 
that if Bohm’s admission of a qucsiuionable transac- 
tion had been as candid as, according to Mr. 
Lowder’s illustration, it might have been, he wou'd 
have placed himself in a better hight; but, as Mr. 
|owder admitted, it was not candid. About the 
unreliability of Sow Hing's tesimony, also, Mr. 
Kirkwood had mad2 many cemarks; and the Jury 


Kirkwood’s insinuations as to the motive of the 
Chinaman’s first saving he had a list and then that 


cession (1807-150Sy landed the same race With 
Petronius and Ashton; but this dues not come y 


he had no list, and being unwilling to answer Mr.) to Lord A, Hamilton’s co, who in 1736 and the 


Kirkwood’s questions. ‘The valuc of this testimony 
was also for the Jury to decide; but His Honor 
pointed out the difficulty of making a China- 
man understand what one means whether in 
a Court or in an oflice. It might have been 
as dificult for Mr. Walter to make that witness 
understand him in his office as it was here. 
To show that there might have been no contradic- 
tion in Sow Hing’s statements, the Judge reid 
from his notes Mr. Watter’s question and the 
Chinaman’s answer about the goods in the godown 
on the 19th of August, 1882, and his taking Mr. 
Bohm’s word for the quantity of lumber, and also 
Mr. Walter’s remarks on the same subject in re- 
examination. Had, then, Mr. Kirkwood made 
a case strong enough to throw out the testimony of 
this witness? Mr. Kirkwood admitted that the 
book of entries and deliveries since August, 1832, 
had been correctly kept, and yet among the items 
were some which he scouts, as vinegar and 
whiskcy ; so these the defendants cannot be said to 
dispute. Referring to the receipt of the cement and 
the changing of the barrels under the bill of lading, 
His Honor stigmatised it as unjustifiable, but yet 
held that it proved that the cement had gone into 
253, and the Jury might find that it was there. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Lowder admits that only one-fourth 
of the claim can be substantiated ; and Mr. Moss’s 
evidence may be taken as a basis that one-quarter 
of what was salved was good and the rest worth §2 
a cask. Without going into the details of the 
smaller claims, His Honor dirccted the Jury to 
consider whether the main amounts were proved, 
and if so then, perhaps, they nced not go into 
the minor ones. The lirst question to te decided 
was :—“ lave the plaintiffs sustained damage 
to the extent of the sum paid into Court plus 
the proceeds of the salvage?”’ ($15,000 and 
32,535.63). There was only $6,237.83 to be 
decided upon. If the amounts struck out ex- 
ceeded that sum, there was an end of the matter, 
and there would be a verdict for the defendants. 
Oa the other hand, if greater damage than $17,535 
had been sustained, the Jury would have to say how 
much, and pive a verdict accordingly. His Honor 
then ran rapidly throuzh the various items, and 
remarkcd, as regards the lumber, that Mr. Lowdcr’s 
calculations were not unfair. As regards the 
coal, if Mr. Binz’s testimony that he was sitting 
on it during the fire is to be believed, 67 tuns could 
not have been burncd. 

In answer to jurors, His Honor said that if they 
found for plainuils they would have to decid: the 
question of interest; and that the market value of 
Sep as stated by experts should be a guide to 
their verdict. The Jury retired to consider their 
verdict soon after six o’clock. 

At 8.15 the Jury returned. Their answer to the 
question, “ Have the plaintiffs sustained damage to 
the extent of the sum paid into Court plus the pro- 
ceeds of the salvage?’ was “ No.” 

A verdict for defendants was entered accordingly. 

The question of costs was reserved for future 
discussion. 
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The Sr. Lecer Staxes of 2§ sovs. for then three- 
yerr-olds ; cults, Sst. 1olb.; fillies, 8st. 5]b.; second 
to receive 20) sovs., and third 10) sovs. out of the 
stakes; Old Se. Leger course (about one mile six 
furlongs and 132 yards).—202 subs. ; 

The classic race of the North, run on the 12th 

inst., on the Town Moor, resulted in a finish wnich 

mu:t have upsct a great many calculauuons— 

Ossian 1, Chislehurst 2, Highland Chief 3—the 

winner having hitherto been the most unfortunate 

three-year-old of his year, for with 26 engagements, 
the yreater number of which must have been at the 
springs and summer meetings, he has only now (so 
far as is known by last mail) succeeding tn carning 

a winning bracket, having becn continually placed 

—oiten in very good company—and several times 

a good second. Ossian is owned by the Duke of 

Hamilton, and is trained by Marsh, who has 

always prophesicd a change in the hitherto per- 

sistent kad Juck. A Duke of Hamilton wun the 
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two following years won the Leger with Parazon 
Spade, and Young Flora, and Again in 1792 
with Tartar. Ossian is a brown colt by Salvator— 
Music, and only ran once as a two-year-old, whea 
he started at 20 to 1 ina field of five for the Mole. 
comb Stakes, for which St. Blaise and Elzevir ran 
a dead heat. He was not brought out for the 
Derby, having been reserved fer the rich prize run 
on the following day; the race, however, fell to 
Prince Soltykoff’s Padlock, but Ossian, with his 
usual Juck, managed to struggle into third place. 
His best form in other races was exhibited when he 
ran second to Grandmaster in the Craven Stakes 
at Newmarket, his second to Ladislas inthe Ascot 
Derby—which was a desperate and punishing 
finish, and a near thing—and a similar position to 
Galliard in the Prince of Wales Stakes. 
Chisichurst is a bay colt by Bzauclerc—Empress, 
belonging to Mr. C. Perkins, and in five essays as 
a two-year-old managed to win twice—the Whit 
suntide Plate at Manchester, and the Seaton 
Delaval Stakes at Gosforth Park, beside running 
into a place in the Champagne Stakes and in a 
race at Redcar. Chislchurst this year won the 
North Derby at Gosforth Park, and the Rous 
Memorial Stakes at Ascot. The latter performance 
brought the colt to 8 to 1 in the St. Lezer betting, 
but he afterwards dropped back in the quotations. 


Highland Chief, owned by Lord Ellesmere, is a 
bay colt by Hampton—Corric, and, starting six 
times as a two-year-old, won the Exeter Stakes at 
the Newmarket July, and the Home-bred Sweep- 
stakes at the October meeting. He made a good 
race of the Middle Park Plate, where he got a 
half-length beating by Macheath, but the brown 
son of Macaroni and Heather Bell was giving 
Lord Ellesmcre’s colt 3lb. His best performance 
this year is well remembercd—second in the 
Derby—when, with Webb up, he made a grand 
effort at the finish, and only lost the race by a neck. 








NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 
—— 


H.E. Matsukata, Minister of Finance, is confined 
to his house on account of indisposition. 


Great difficulty has hitherto been experienced in 
collecting the taxes in Tokiyo, owing to the brisk 
transfer of property and changes in the registration 
of persons from one place to another. This year, 
however, a committee was appointed to go round 
the various ward offices, assisting the olficers in 
making the pcople pay their taxes. This scheme 
proved a great success, and the taxes for the first 
nalf of this year are already collected. 


The Japanese banks in Yokohama have agrecd 
to reduce the daily interest to 30 sea per one thou- 
sand yew on the security of silver and 15 sex per 
one thousand dollars on the security of paper moncy. 


The railway between Kumagai and Honjo—a 
distance of 14 miles—has been completed and will 
be opened for traffic at the end of this month. ; 

The native Christians in the provinces of Chal- 
la-do and Chung-chhong-do, Korea, number up- 
wards of ten thousand. Their influence ts great. 
They generally pray at night when the neight sa 
are In repose. ut they have not yet establis ki 
a Church. The Catholic missionaries in Nagasaxi 
have adopted Korean names and will shortly eater 
upon their evangelical work in Korea. 

Intelligence has reached here from Holland 
announcing that the Japanese articles in ik a 
hibition attracted great attention and that anes eve 
been nearly all contracted for. The ees 
Kwaisha have disposed of goods worth 3,57 pete 
Shippo Kwaisha 2,240 florins, Mr. cpap 
8,630 Aorins, and Mr. Tanzan 1,955 nega sai, 
King bought a pair of vases from the Senjt Rw: 
sha for 1,990 florins. —Mainichi Sirmbur. 
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The total amount lof gold, silver, and coppct 
coins turned out in the Osaka Mint from case 
1S7o to July this year, was yen 5 $907;9- ail 
43,367,873. and yew 9,260,813.27 respective’): 
Fiyu Shimbun. 
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TEST TELEGRAMS. oy AZ . . M 
LATEST TELEGRAMS METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. LATEST SHIPPING. 
---— -— —_ a . —_—_>__—_ —_ 
[REUTER “sprcraLc’”’ ro “ JAPAN M IL.” ] For Wes Recixnxixa Fatnay, Serteusen yt, R33. FREIGHTS. 
| Giecetcadeew at Vdleaben: Steele es ‘ Beyond noting the movements of the few vessels 
c ry gaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tukiyo, Japan. : . . : 
London, eptember 6th. Lic ye Japan on the berth for various destinations, there is really 
CHINESE TROOPS IN TONQUIN. , eT c os 
It is reported that fifteen thousand Chinese ake Wty Aman ee Fhe —- 
have crossed the Tonquin frontier. Pee ‘isa ef Hee sf. 
troops 4 Ronteaes 100 | yesterday for Ilakodate to load sulphur for San 
FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS FOR TONQUIN. Franc ; Re a a iacate 
The French Government has decided to send laa: Ses eee cap onieoy sce 
; ; Mary Winkelman sails on Monday for the same 
strong reinforcements to Tonquin. os , . 
r destination direct with a full general cargo. For 
PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES. = = |New York we have the Galley of Lorne and 
ee cad s one “A an Nags of |, 2 E Benarty circulated with quick dispatch, with pos- 
alcs, ont ght of the Garter. |. z 2 |sibly the Strathleren to follow. In other directions 
FRANCE AND CITINA, | = nothing offers, although for London there is quite 
The tae ee ae France and ¢ la considerable accumulation of sailing ship cargo, 
~ pene ay eing anxiously discussed in all % | for the disposal of which negotiations are pending. 
quaness. & |Among our arrivals may be noted the American 
. BRITISH MEDIATION URGED BY THE TRESS. : e |ship I”. H. Lincoln and the British ship Gloaming, 

i. ae he erate sp urge British mediation . = | both from New York with oil, the former makin 

: tween RA GAG srance. & | the voyage in 139 days, while the latter occupicd 

r RENEWAL OF NECOTIATIONS. F = ‘|only 113. 

. The Marquis Tseng has returned to Paris to]! | ; : oe 

- initiate a resumption of negotiations. = —i— os 
F P 5 $ =| = ———. z ARRIVALS. 

3 London, September 8th. «| — et 2 | Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

= eRAKCE AkD CNIKA. of ;—\— = moto, Sth September,—\ okkaichi, Gencral. 

- The interview between the Marquis Tseng and| =! =m Z poeeeen oan Be Sen 

= the French Minister for Foreign Affairs is de-| »; (7 —f, 5 | Hiogo Meru, Japancse steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 

“y hed as fri : - : — 4 -—___ “ oth September. Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 

i scribed as friendly. Bt = a oh: -c C 

ii ae a .. fs ae 2 ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

i The Marquis Tseng proposed a settlement} *, |__| * | Sagitta, British bark, 379, Taylor, 9th September 

= of the questions at issue on the following , . — Newcastle, N.S.W. 17th July, Coals. oes 
rer basis:—The acknowledgment by France ct ; Frazar & Co. ; 

ae Chinese suzerainty; the delimitation of the], Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 

ren frontier ; the demarcation of a neutral zone ioe ——— Christensen, gth 5 pram ae 7th Sep- 

9 along the fronticr. | — ‘ey tember, Mails and eneral.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
se. This proposal is stated to have been favour-|'" ° 1 at ia Dose tue Oay! O39 | Sn Se 

—— ably received by M. Challemel-Lacour. - ee | , we nw. & ‘. {|| Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 

| | roth September,—Hon kong 2nd September, 
London, September roth. (f FAIR CLEAR CLOUPY RAINY Farm Farm rue vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General. 
THE GERMAN FLEET IN CHINA. REAR =P. %, S.X- Co. 

> The German Admira! Taegan pee Se to Heavy line represents barometer. Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, F. Crighton, 
collect his squadron at Hongkong and to cruise Light continuous line—maximum and ee ARDC — arte eR ose CP poner, 

} wont . ES — —fepresents velocity of wind, —Gencral.—Mitsu ishi ee oe 
Be in the vicinity of the Treaty Ports. ie = —-percentsyce of humidity. | Ty29; Marn, Japanese ees 650, H ] Caron 
3 London, September 1 rth. Be ee is reduced to the freezing point and to the level roth stember,— lxobe Sth September, Grins 

. FRANCE AND CHINA. * Rain in Inches. t Direction of Wind. t Weather. ral.— te Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

The République Francaise publishes an article | Maximum velocity of wind 54-7 miles per hour on Thursday Sophie, Russian brig, 270, Sandwike, 11th Septem- 

in which demands are made for a: French|*“2?™ Re eagg ane psn cacao eos 

: Protectorate over the whole of Annam. The | inches eee Ss tad Oxieonteae chau tone Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 

’ article advocates the concession to China of | Thumday ats pm. peigahdegr heel arpa Rn vag aah 

honorary suzcrainty, but opposes the neutral] The peg he semperatune for the em was &8.6 on Satur- Mails and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

ic zone scheme. day, and the bowen was ee Omcch of Last year were syeand| 222rNgS Maru, Japanese steamer, 850, Dithlefsen, 

sa : 63.0 respectively. 13th September,— Kobe roth September, Mails 
ig MPa NEW MINISTER TO THE HAGUE. The total amount of rain for the weck was, 1.735 inches, and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

- Peg tenotre has been appointed Minister to | *#™"*t *! inches for the corresponding week oY Tat 88 | Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 

- ague. 13th September, —* sew York 15th May, 52,900 
ie London, September 12th. MAIL STEAMERS. cases Kerosene Oil and General.—China and 

“r The T. FRANCE AND CHINA. a Si i ier - G.RN 

ns e Tem : virio Maru, Japanese sicamer, 59! - R. Nirci 

. that the ge pies nic ge ponritsiyes F ™ THE NEXT MAII. IS DUE 15th Septem naNakkaichi ith Se cemnber, 

bay | ‘4 rom “urope . . fe . . . * 

~ mediate between France and China. : vid Hongkong. perM.M.Co. Tuesday, Sept. 1Sth.® SAR RE Tei atte Beant te sheen Sh 

7c rom Shanghai, ° 

bi . London, September 13th. Negasals, pera B.Co. Thursday, Sept. 2oth.t DEPARTURES. 

) _ DEATH OF A FRENCH ADMIRAL. Si fi M ap: j 
Admiral Pierre is dead. From America per P.M. Co. Monday, Sent zath.t | V*EC7 her" Sih September,--Shanghai and ports, 
. 82 ’ 
. Tanais (with h mail} left kong on S , —Mi ishi : 

The Dutt MSUET oF THE ST. LEGER. seehee dias Fines ease ee eed eee hel a ta ee ee le a 
TG mee amainae’s Ossian. nana 1 |eemeemen Sram oe sre ig acting: (age peloton 
on gee le weeenlee PRIGTUNGE o5nscdkkcia svkeeaie ‘ eo ee — 
Lord Ellesmere’s Hiehland Chief : THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES O. & O. S.S. Co. 

ofa srssereessees 31 Bor Europe, vid Matsushima Maru, Japanese bark, 9th September 
Seat” ae Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co, Saturday, Scpt. 15th. dai, Ishinomaki, 13,500 cases Kerosene 
SPECIAL” TO THE “ JALAN MAIL.” For Kobe ......... per M. B. Co. Monday, Sept. 17th. Oil.—Japanesce. 
——— For Hakodate ... per M. B. Co, Wednesday, Sept. roth. | Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blane, oth 
i Hongkong, September, 11th. For Shenghel, “iG Wea mages September,—Hongkong, Mails and General. — 
* = Foreign Concession at Canton has been} Nagasaki... iia is ikianiiat Bienen crave Alarhones Lo, 
‘ acked by a Chinese mob, and the Shamien | For America...... per P.M. Co. Saturday, Sept. 22nd. Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
partly burned and pillaged. For Europe, vid Christensen, tuth September,—-Kube, Mails 
The Foreir Ne Hongkong ... perM.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. 23rd. and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
, : gners have fled to vessels anchored ———————— | Aosege a 
, in the river. No lives had be los he tit The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and bigs rita, Japanese stcamer, Sor, H. Kawa- 
: en Jost at the time er: Pes. nde pt oka, 11th September,—Hakodate, General.— 
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Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 481, Crei hton, | 


tith ‘ta. Gencral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Sakune Maru, Japanese steamer, 475, Evan Jones, 
Gencral.— 


ith tember, — Hakodate, 
Kiyodo Unow Kwaisha, 
F. V. Troop, British ship. 1,291, Farnsworth, 12th 
tember,—San_ IF 
last.—Cornes & Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
12th September,—Hakodate and West Coast, 


Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 
Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,158, J. 
Wynn, 12th September,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Yoshino Maru, 
tember.—Yokkaichi, Gencral. — Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co, 

Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 
Frahm, 13th September, — Kobe, General. — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

arts Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,2 

t 


1,146, 


C. Young, 
3 ’ September,—Hakodate vid inohama, 
Mails and Gencral.— Mitsu Bishi MSS. Co. 


Antelope, American ship, 1,259, Peabody, 14th 
tember,—San Francisco, Ballast.—China 
and Japan Trading Co. 

Normandy, American ship, 1,156, E. F. Tukey, 
14th September,—San Francisco, Ballast.— 
China and Japan Trading Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 
moto, 14th ember,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carrew, 14th 
: 5 ga it General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

5S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- 
sen, - tember,— Kobe, Genetal.--Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sooloo, British bark, 472, Baikie, 15th September,-— 
Nagasaki, Baliast.-Captain. 7 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—150 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date :—6 Japanese in cabin; and 1 European and 
110 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. M. H. Robertson, C. Suther, and 
8 Japanese in cabin ; and’250 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—Captain and Mrs. 
Brackenbury and 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. Meyer, 
Mrs. Lind, Commander Lindsay, R.N., Messrs. 
Travers, Collins, Sorokoumoffsky, Kellar, Cunard, 
and Budler in cabin; and 4 Chinese and 58 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer KAworto Maru, from 
Yokkaichi:—2 Japanese in cabin; and 85 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, from Kobe :— 
3 Japanese in cabin ; and 3 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
hai and :—Mr. and Mrs, Petersen and child, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reschof and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Suyenobu, Mr. and Mrs. Oyama and 2 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kinashi, Mrs. Appleton and child, 
Mrs. Jellowitz, General Chas. W. Le Gendre, Dr. 
Zacharia, Messrs. D. Jackson, W. Cance, N. 
Cumming, A. Béauchi, J. R. Elliott, Nakata, 
Fukuba, Watanabe, Mizutani, Kamiro, Nagamine, 
Mori, and Nojima in cabin; and Mr. Thompson 
in second class; and 2 Europeans, 2 Chinese, and 
192 Japanese in stcerage. Tor Liverpool: Mr. H. 
M. Bevis in cabin. 

Per qapentre steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe:—Mr. Nabeshima in cabin; and 38 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Sefrio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—5 Japanese in cabin; and 110 Japanese 
in stecrage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 

hai and ports :—Governor Takasaki, Viscount de 
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Bari, Baron de Fontmagne, Mr. and Mrs. Morita 
and 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mrs. A. E. 
Randolph, Miss A. Davis, Dr. Salter, Captain 
Withers, Messrs. J. B. Glover, E. C. Kirby, James 
ee Darling, A. Saddler, O. Reimers, W. K. <y 
F. Dubois, F. J. Marshall, G. C. Curtis, W. 
Stebbins, T. Hake, Yugawa, Yamagai, Kawakami, 
and Wakai in cabin. 


Per British steamer Coptic, for San Francisco :— 


Senor B. Matte in cabin; and 8 Europeans, 2 Japa- | P 


nese, and 171 Chinese in steerage. For Hamburg : 
Admiral Louis Von Blanc in cabin. For Liver- 
pool : Rev. and Mrs. J. Williams, and 2 children 
in cabin. 

Per French steamer Afensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. H. Robertson and Daiko in cabin; and 
3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Higgins, 
Mrs. Lillie, 2 children and infant, Mrs. R. W. 
Lillie, Miss Sowerby, R. A. Robertson, L. P. 
Falque, W. K. Seeley, F. Reynoso, A. Kappler, 
Orita, Ichiyanagi, and Otani in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $478,000.00, ° 
Per British steamer Coptic, for San Francisco :— 








TEA. 
SAN new oTuce ~ 
FRANCIACO, vyor«. Crrigs, TOTAL, 
Hongkong ............. 173 65 1,190 1,428 
ve ge seavetondans = $47 o> 1,678 
jogo ........ 2 |) aaa 1,722 
Yokohama . 1,948 1,226 1, 4,9 36 
Total 2,399 1,955 5410 9,764 
SILK 
SAN KEW OTHER 
FRANCISCO, YORK. CIrigs. TOTAL. 
Hongkong ............0 — 250 = 250 
Shanghai Nice ake, 27 _ 27 
Yokohama ............0 — 4il —- 4ur 








TO iting \ 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong :— 

Silk for: France, 704 bales; for London, rot bales; 
Total, 805 bales. 

Per ea yereg steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 

Shanghai and ports:—Treasure, $20,000.00 and 


B 
| 
& 


yen 5,200.00. 


REPORTS. 
bg be nese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain 
R. N. Walker, from Hakodate, reports having ex- 
perienced moderate and variable wind throughout 
the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on the 7th 
September, at 6.15 p.m. with a light south-westerly 
winds and fine weather to Treaty Point Light Ship; 
thence to port thick fo weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the gth September, at 7.00 a.m. 
On the 8th September, at 5.30 ag passed P.M. 
steamship City of Tokio bound for Hongkong, 20 
miles south-westerly of Omai-saki. 


The Japanese steamer Kworito Maru, Captain F. 
Crighton, reports leaving Yokkaichi on the 6th 
September, at 9.70 p.m. with southerly fresh breeze 
and clear weather all night, up ull 12 p.m. ; on the 
morning of the 1oth, fresh easterly winds and clear 
weather; at noon off Rock Island strong easterly 
winds and clear weather; at 8 p.m. off Sagami 
lighthouse dark cloudy weather attended by light 
drizzling rain. Arrived at Yokohama on the toth 
instant, at 10.30 p.m. Sighted no foreign vessels 
throughout the whole voyage. 


The Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, Captain H. 
J. Carrew, reports leaving Kobe on the &th Sep- 
tember, at 6 p.m. with fine weather and light vari- 
able winds until the evening of the oth; thence to 
port fresh north-easterly winds and cloudy weather. 
Arrived, at Yokohama on the 1oth September, at 
10 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Gentat Maru, Captain 
G. WW. Conner, reports leaving Kobe on the rth 
September, at 6 p.m. with fresh S. to S.E. breeze 
rain squalls; thence to Rock Island S.S.E. breeze 
and heavy south-easterly swell; thence to port 
fresh southerly winds and cloudy weather. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the 13th September, at 7 a.m. 


[Sept. 15, 1889 


The Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, i 
P. A. Dikletsen, reports leaving Kobe on per 
September, at 6.20 p.m. with moderate winds and 
fine weather to Coast of Hino-misaki; thence to 
Matoya strong easterly winds and confused Sea ; 
on the 11th, at 6.30 p.m. anchored in Matoya Har. 
bour owing to strong easterly winds, very hard 
squalls, and heavy rain ; on the rath, fresh south. 
earterly winds and cloudy weather ; at 5.30 a.m, 
roceeded for Yokohama with strong south-easterly 
winds and heavy confused sea. Arrived at Yoko. 
hama on the 13th September, at 1.40 a.m. 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Gerkai Maru, 2 nese steamer, 1,917, G. W. 
Conner, 13t tember, —Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co 


Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 31st 
August,—Hongkong 25th August, Mails and 
Ger-eral.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
10th September,—Hongkong 2nd September, 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General, 
—P. & O. S.N. Co. 


SAILING VESSELS. 

Alma, American schooner, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov- 
ember,—Hakodate 8th November, Furs.—]. 
D. Carroll & Co. 

Black Diamond, German bark, 585, Folley, yn 
September,—Puget Sound, Lumber and Sal- 
mon.—P. Bohm. 

E. von Beaulieu, British bark, 353, 20th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 7th November, Coals.—A. 
Clark. 

Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 
13th September,—New York rsth May, 52,900 
cases KerosenejOil and General.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Guam, British 3-masted schooner, 294, Marns, 
23sd August,—Takao 2nd August, Sugar.— 
Master. 

Mary Winkelman, American bark, 505, H. 0. 
Alberg, 1oth August, — Tientsin roth July, 
Ballast.—Mourilyan, Heimann & 

Pearl, American bark, 536, R. Howes, 28th May, 

va Nagtaaki, 20th May, Coals.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Sagitta, British bark, 72 Taylor, gth ber, 
— Newcastle, N.S.W. 17th July, s.— 
Frazar & Co. ‘ ve 

Sophie, Russian brig, 270, Sandwike, rit em- 

. bec, — Hakodate 28th August, Fish.—F. Retz. 

Stant, Norwegian bark, 581, C. Hannestad, 3rd 
September,—Nagasaki 22nd August, Coals, 
w Linceta, M. J. Dall 

W. H. Lincoln, American ship, 1,684, M. J. ys 
7th syd erg 8 York 25th May, 63,000 
Siekeg “inenc Oil and General.—Order. 








YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains teave Yoxouama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,* 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.39 
2.45» 4-00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9-45» and 11, 
p.m. 

The Trains reave Tox1o (Shinbashi) at 6.45» 
8.00, 9.15,® 9-45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12-15, 1.30) 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45," 6.00, 7.15, 3.30, 9-45» and Il. 
p.m. 


pee A eee 


P : Teu- 
Those marked with (*) run through without stopp! at 
rumi, Spree rd and Omori Stations, Those with (fare the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki 


UVYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 

The Trains leave Uyeno at 6 a.m. and 1.39 
p-m., and KUMAGAI at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate — 
partment), ven 2; First-class, yeu 1.20; fhir « is 
sen 60. ‘The distance from Uyeno to Kumagal 
35 miles. 

** Special” Trains leave Uveno at 7 a.m. ane}? 
m., and Oui at 7.30 a.m. and 12.30 and 6.30p-™ 
in addition to the above. 
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Sept. 15, 1883. ] 
LATEST COMMERCLAL, 
Sa eee 


IMPORTS. 


‘There has been more business during the week 
in Yarns, sales amouating to some 2,000 bales 
with no appreciable change in prices. In Shirtings 
there has been a large business done, some 50,000 

ieces having changed hands, and in sume cases 
an advance in price has been established. There 
has been also more doing in’ Velvcis. Other 
Goods call for no special remark. Metals continue 
fairly active, with but little change in prices. 

COTTON YARNS. 





—_—— 





PER PICUL, 
Nos. 16 to 2.4, Common to Medium- - $25.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Gol to Best> = = 229.25 tu 30.25 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best + + 25.50 to 25.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Cominon to Medium - * 31.25 to 32.00 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good tu Best - - = 32.75 to 35.25 
Nus. 3 to 43 - - - - - 35-0v to 37.00 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER IRC. 


Grey Shirtings—S}th, 38} to 3yinches + 81.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 385 to 45 inches - 1.90 to 2.42} 
1 Gloth—71h, 24 yards, 32 inches - - 1.425 to 1.52} 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, gginches + 1.55 to 1.67} 
Prnts—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches + 1.10 to 2.30 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 rar vaan. 
inches - + = = - - 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 230h, 24 yards, 30 rae ritce. 
inches = = - - - - 8.15 to 3.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23th, 24 yards, 30 
inches - - - =- (© = 1.35 to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—3 1b, 24 yards, 30 inches = 1.70 to 1.S2} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, >2 inches - §.90 to6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.70 tv 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - + 1.75 to 2.07} 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - §$3.S0 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches - - 0.18 too.2S 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 
; 31 inches - - - - - 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
31 inches - ° ° . 2 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
31 inches - : - ‘es - 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 5Ginches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 50 inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 € sGinckes - - 0.30 to0.55 
soa oh alias and Green 6 to sh, 
per 


- -_ 0. too 
IRON. cee 


FI tn i h 4 PER PICUL. 
at Bars, 7 inch - - - - $2.50 to 2. 
Flat Bars, firch - = - - ° 5386 to 300 
Round and square up to { inch - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - - - © 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - : - 3.00 to 3.15 
KEROSENE. 

Sales during the weck amount to 12,000 cases, 
and some 5,500 damaged cases at auction. Dealers 
hold back in expectation of lower prices. ‘The 
pear 40 hay arrived with 52,900 cases, making 
our Stock of sold and unsold Oil some 813,200 
cases. Quotations are unchanged. 

PER CARE. 


Devoe - - = = + + «| «| $1.62 
Comet - - - = 2 = «© «= ‘8.60 


Stella e e e oe - e ry 1 -52 
SUGAR. 


With a stagnant trade in all kinds of Sugar, 
quotations admit of no alteration from rates last 
reported, and no immediate improvement in the 
Market is to be expected in view of present 
requircments being apparently satisfied. Stocks 
of Brown Formosa amount to 35,000 bags. 


0.15} to 0.163 


0.18} tv 0.26 


: PER PICUL. 
White,No.r- 2° 2 2 2 $7.50 to 8.00 
White,No.2-  - = - « «@ 7.00 to 7.50 
White, No.3-  - - + «+ ~~ 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No.4- ° - - - 6.00 to 6.50 
White, No. 5 - o ° . . ° §-00 to §.20 

rown Formosa - + see 4-50 to 4.60 


EXPORTS. 


Th SILK. 
Be a = not been so much doing during the 
piculs “Ny Settlements do not much exceed 400 
techies uyers think that with a turn in currency 
ene Ailsd Prices should be easier. Sellers are not 
auebnieec on the point, and generally speaking 
increased unaltered. Stocks are still further 
Gheae y the excess of arrivals over Settlements, 
tion ~ Cstimated at 3,400 piculs of all descrip- 
6.s92b ia to date are 6,119 bales, against 
Fs U3 lo same date last year, and the outgoing 
Hank ae Kashgar will take sOmC. 
cmc §—These have been dealt in at about 
been h Fates, but rejections from godown have ; 
cavy, and the real business done has not 
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been large. We Notice scttiements of Shimonisa 
S325, Shinshu 8515, Chichibu $505, Maibash S4S5, 
ind Hachoji $450. 
Filati:res.—Sowme business passi i 
: . ° es AssINg “ts 
Rete on iness pas ng on the basis 
P Sthonmatsu $050, Shinshiu kinds 8610 to $520, 
INoshin and Mino sorts $600 down. 
ae Ml + + 
_ Neo verls.—Not so much doiny in these, some 
Five Girl Maibash taken at &610. 
held for about the same figures, while best Shin- 
shu are quotcd $625 sellers. 
Osht.—A few bales Sendai district brouzht 
$515. Kakedas have moved slow!y at about former 
rates, one parcel “inferior” changing owners at 


$549. Hamatsuki.—Some sales renorted at $456 
to $475. 

ae QUOTATIONS. 

anes-—.\0. te . =: = = . 20 oO 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) -  - - - oe : ae 
Hanks—‘No. 2(Maibash)- - + « §10 tO 520 
Hanks—No.2}-  - = = = = 4y5 to 505 
Hanks—No.3 2 2 + 2 + «© gute 40 
Hanks—No.3$- + - + + «© 430to 450 
Filatures—Extra, - - = + «+ 650 to Ghs5 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers = ss = Go to 650 
Vilatures—No. 1, ty/1G deniers =  - + 630 to 640 
Filatures—No. 13, 14/17 deniers, = - = G10 to G20 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/13 deniers - - += G00to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 14'1Sdenicrs- + - Gootobio 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - - §70to 580 
Re-recls—No. 1, 1416 denicrs - + + 610to620 
Re-recls—No. 1}, 14:17 deniers-  - + Gootobto 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14'1S deniers - + + §S0to 590 
Re-reels—No. 3, ty/20 deniers - = - == =—-§60 to 570 
Kakedas—FExtra. - + + + + 625 to 635 
Kakedas—No.t. = + «© -+© = Gootobio 
Kakedas—No, 2. = 2+ *« « © §50to 570 
Kakedas—No. 3 - 2 «*# + «© 520 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- + + + «= 475 to 485 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4- pn : - : = 455 to 465 


Business has been on a larger scale than the 
preceding weck, Settlements rcaching 2,980 piculs, 
consisting of the following grades :—Common 150, 
Good Common §Sv, Medium 825, Good Medium 
650, Fine 325, Finest 30, and Choice 125 piculs. 
Market at the close is pretty firm at the under- 
noted quotations. Estimated Stocks are 6,000 
piculs. Settlements here and at Kobe are 204,355 
piculs, against 218,369 piculs at the same period in 
1882. The British steamer Oxfordshire which 
sailed from here for New York, vid ports, on the 
4th instant, took 234,974 Ibs. Tea, viz.:—159,35! 
Ibs. for New York and 75,623!bs. for Canada. 
The cargo despatched by the steamship Coptic on 
the goth instant comprised 267,277|1bs. Tea from 
this port, viz. :—76,969 Ibs. for New York, 47,422 
Ibs. for Chicago, 81,997Ibs. for California, and 
60,889 lbs. for Canada. The City of Rio de 
Faneiro is advertised to leave here for San Fran- 
cisco on the 22nd instant, taking Tea at 2 cents 
per Ib. gross to the Eastern States and Canada, but 
the rate for San Francisco is at present undecided. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Common - - + - + = *$9& under 
Good Common - - + + =~ = 10t012 
Medium - + - = + = © 14t016 
Good Medium - - + - = = 37to019 
“ine - - - - - - «© 21 to2 
Finest - 2 2 2 © © ©. 26 to 28 
Choice = = = ad e. e ° 7 e 
Crt 2 DD Dp Nomina 
EXCHANGE. 


The business transacted during the weck has 
been small, but rates close steady at the following 
quotations :— 


Sterling—Dank Billsondemand - -° = 3/8 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - °3 4 
Sterling —Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/8 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - + 3.9 

On Paris—Bank sight- - + 2 + 4-63 

On Kedar Abin 3 6 ening sight - - 4.74} 
On Honzkong—Bank sight- = - -° + Far. | 
On Honskone Private todays’ sight - - 40,0 dis. 
On Shanzhai—Bank sight - + * *72¢ 


On Shanchai—Private 10 days’ sight >= 73 
On New York——Bank Bills on demand - $9 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- = Sof 
On San Francisco—Hank Bills ondemand - Sy 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight = &} 


“KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, September roth ..... pusiuapiveltes sess 120 
Tuesday, September 11th .....ee0s ndbdeats Keates 12 
Wednesday, September 12th 0... cceeeeeeee eens 1226 
Thursday, Seprember 13th ......ceceeeeeeseeeeeees 1223 
Friday, September 14th .......ceseeeeeee bgalatesius ot 
Saturday, Scptember 15th ......ccesssessseseevees 120 


Google 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


See CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sce if there is an open- 





Other chops] ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 


District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engincers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


re 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom J] 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their valuc.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in heating ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. ' 

Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May tst, 1883. 
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DD eW RKTNWIN > e ENT ! 
HP W. BALDWIN, unUtOIs STEAM BOILER, | NOTICE. 


Tin Pvate AND SHert TRoN MANUFACTURERS. 
; i a ehiBA Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
- Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Giecdna| Mountainous Countries. 
with any in the East, can now be executed a 


near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | 
Knap's Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- é 
a NOE et SAE ae SOLER ANE cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | the Office of the Japan Afail. 











RINTING of every description, at Prices 
which will bear favourable comparison 





wes, E.C. economical and s: moke const consuming. CARDS. = 
or the excellence of our Manufactures we . 

, CIRCULARS. 
have received following AWARDS :— - The Patent Steam eam Boiler Company J BILL HEADS 


HENEAGE STRET, BiRMINGHAM, 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. PRICES CURRENT 





South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. : May 1st, 1883. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® -— a. AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. F O R S A L EK oe CHEQUE BOOKS. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. OR SALE, a Smarz “Crymer” COLUM- ORDER BOOKS 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. BIAN PRINTING PRESS & & & f , 
sis ; Ce, Sg , 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co.,' For Price apply to the Manacer, Fapan Mail : 5 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
May tst, 1883. ; | Yokohama, May rst, 1883. Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 








OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 






OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


EVERY CASTING. 


wh 46 
TRADE MARK ON Se x Ce 
S4 ot 
a “7 o> coh ag 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


| 
acfarlan e’s Cas ti n o's. jos GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 


——— = ———— i 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes, 
Railings, | Standards, Fountains, § Verandahs, 


Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 

Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 

Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, PERFUM E RY; 

Stairs, Dust Bins, | Windows, Structures. : mae ee aatare Foe ss a J howT nie i 


Ro a ig 


ONLY GOLD m4: MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
] TWO SILVER MEDALS AMO “FIRST OROER OF MERIT,” 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 


} ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR @ 
, THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


fd) White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylan 
‘. Pf Clab, Ess Trevol, ; 
tig ae Seoqust 7 
‘ gn gins caer des apc : 
ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 
wineughy ssemenentot, Suing meso Bem fragrant 
ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


aegypti ah emis pin eontinece to be made as hereto- 
fore. It is strongly Perens, S08 oi he Sound vay Se p 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


@ new and indispensitie Tollet secompasinest, and mest 4 
refresh ume for the Handkerchief. ‘ 


ATKINSON'S ‘wuiTe ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and geveral articles of 


4 
Lc 
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* 
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> 
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’ 
‘a 
te 
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PRIZE. ~~.” PHILADELPHIA 
MEDAL. .“** #25 SEXHIBITION => | 
". “AWARDED >. By” _.1876"" 


—, 


be _4 


J. & B. ATHINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Mesers. J. & E. ATKINSON manafactare * 
their articles of one and the best quality ee M 


terfelts b 
firm's Trade Mark, « o White eae 





° THESBEST. FOR ee toN STOVES 8 E O54 "4 Ye 


(SILVERSMITHS | SOAP} 


1 pe adits a, ~<a 
, . 
iy} 


FOR CLEA NING: SIL VER: EL ECTRO-PLATE RS TABLETS 6° 
AJOHN:O AKEY:: SONS 





Maniliacturérs ob Emer af Emery) Clotti:Glass Paper yor C 


Vatencaiitka laity 





LACK: LEAD MILES: {ON DON. 2) Pe Publis nc for, the_ Proraseron, age te 


Yokohama.—Satv RDAY, September 15, 1SS3. 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


* FalS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of ancaymous correspondence. 
“ r argon eller oka call od wedi feotoa 
a 





Yonomama: SarurpaY, SEPremBER 22xD, 1883. 








BIRTH. 


On the September 17th, at Tokiyo, the wife of Navigating- 
Lieut. TH james, RN of © Son. Dene tere 


WEEKLY NOTES. 





Ir is almost a hopeless task to attempt to follow 
the course of the military operations in Annam. 
Broadly speaking, however, we may say that the 
campaign is, or was, in progress at two widely 
separated points, one being the capital of Annam 
and the surrounding district, the other, the Delta 
of the Red River. At the former place the 
record of French suecesses is complete. Hué 
was bombarded for thirteen hours incessantly 
by five men-of-war on the 19th of August, the 


Commendable pertinacity but meagre results, 
Inasmuch as, of the 6,000 shots they are said to 
have fired, only one touched a French ship. 
Then on the 2oth we read of a “ magnificent 
attack,” conducted by 940 Frenchmen, assisted 
by 100 coolies from Saigon; an attack which 
“proved to Oriental Powers that old French 
renown has not disappeared.” The Annamites, 
Well found and well armed, “‘ fought to the bitter 
ead,” according to the Saigon Jndépendent, and 

defended themselves with courage and tena- 
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city,” according to the official proclamation of 
the French authorities, but again the results 
they achieved were meagre, for while losing 700 
men themselves, they succeeded in killing of 
their assailants—not a single soldier, nor even a 
coolic. With the terms of the treaty subse- 
quently concluded our readers are already fami- 
liar. It is a treaty which surrenders to France 
the control of the Annamite revenue, forts, and 


telegraphs, and cedes to her the sovereignty of 
several important places as well as the right of 


disposing of all government offices. In this 
direction, therefore, the campaign has been 
signally decisive. Turning, however, to the 
elta of the Red River we find a somewhat 
different state of affairs. There France has 
taken upon herself the task for failing to accom- 
plish which Annam was found guilty of treaty- 
violation and sentenced to suffer loss of sove- 
reignty. It is the task of freeing the Red River 
from the piratical Black Flags whose presence 
renders itsnavigation impossible. These brigands 
appear to be massed chicfly in the neighbourhood 
of Hanoi and Sontai, and they have well chosen 
their post. A glance at the map will show that 
Sontai is the key of the position. At a short 
distance above that place the Red River receives 
two large tributaries, the Clear River and the 
Black River; while a little farther down, it 
separates into two branches, enclosing the island 
on which Hanoi stands, and these again, in their 
turn, divide themselves into a labyrinth of streams 
and canals, forming the delta whose occu- 
pation France seems so anxious to accomplish. 
Thus Sontai acquires special importance from 
its position, and, further, while the country 
below it is flat and easy of access, the districts 
above it are mountainous and difficult. It will 
be remembered that, almost simultaneously with 
the bombardment of Hué, a sortie in force was 
undertaken by the garrison of Hanoi, the object 
being to dislodge the Black Flags from their 
outposts between that place and Son-tai. Several 
sorties with a similar object have been already 
reported from Hanci, and though all were 
described as successful, not one appears to have 
produced any permanent effect. The affair on 
the 15th of August was of some magnitude. 
Three columns marched out, each taking different 
routes. The enemy was very soon unmasked, 
and a stubbom fight ensued, the casualties 
among the.French troops being 2 officers and 
13 men killed, and 60 wounded, while the losses 
suffered by their allies, the Yellow Flags, are 
not recorded. The result was described as a 
partial success, but inasmuch as its immediate 


Google 


($24 Per ANNUM. 

consequence was a telegraphic appeal from 
General Bouet for further reinforcements, there 
is reason to interpret it less favorably. Then 
followed the telegraphic news published by the 

‘iwam po (Oficial Gazette) on Wednesday last, 
to the effect than an engagement had taken 
place betweer the French troops and a column 
of Black Flags, numbering 4,000 men, the issue 
being a decisive victory for the former. This 
looked promising, but scarcely two days had 
elapsed when the wires transmitted a very 
different sort of message—namely, that the 
French had sustained another defeat at the hands 
of the Black Flags; that the civil and military 
authorities had quarrelled; and that Admiral 
Courbet had declared his inability to maintain 
his positions with the troops at his disposal. 
It seems pretty plain from all this that to 
charge the King of Annam with violating 
his treaty engagements because be failed to 
hold the Black Flags in check, was to credit 
him with ability to achieve more than the 
French themselves can readily accomplish. 
Of course these pirate hordes will be swept away 
sooner or later, but we cannot help regretting 
that France underestimated their strength in the 
first instance. Meanwhile the situation is con- 
siderably complicated by the presence of the 
fifteen thousand Chinese troops, which, as it now 
appears, crossed the Fonquin frontier at a place 
called Mongkai, and declared Hai-duong to be 
their goal. It is true that according to the Chinese 
authorities this force is to be employed, not 
against the French, but against the Black Flags. 
Bat this interpretation is opposed by the fact 
that the Chinese troops, while passing through 
Mongkai, drove the French missionaries out of 
their station and killed two of their people. 
Hai-duong, the reported destination of this army 
of braves, is one of the places recently occupied 
by the French, and according to latest intelli- 
gence NM. Harmand was en row/e thither to 
arrange for carrying out the new treaty. China's 
real intentions must, therefore, be very soon 
declared unequivocally. European telegrams 
certainly lead us to suppose that the movement 
of these troops had been used as a lever by the 
Marquis Tseng in his negotiations with M. 
Challeme!-Lacour and interpreted by the general 
public as an emphatic Chinese protest against 
the contemptuous indifference with which her 
claims had been treated. However this may be, 
it appears tolerably certain that China means to 
prepare herself to the best of her ability for 
anything that may eventuate. The purchase of 
arms in English, German, and American markets 
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is said to be proceeding merrily, and proclama- 
tions are issued calling upon the subjects of the 
Middle Kingdom to take military service. 


Among these documents that of His Fxcellency : 


T’so T’sung-tang is remarkable. The Viccroy 
of the Liang-Kiang, after gravely enunciating 
the platitudes that fishing-boats are abundant 
along the sea-coast and at the mouth of several 
large rivers, and that “persons born in fishing 
boats and brought up as fishermen are generally 
well-built and of sound constitution, enjoy good 
health and are experienced in marine move- 
ments,” proceeds to declare his intention of 
selecting thirty per cent. of these boat-born in- 
dividuals to become soldiers, and registering the 
rest as a reserve. General T’so is not a man of 
forms and ceremonies. 





Taz Customs’ officer, Mr. Roberts, who was 
committed to prison by order of Assistant Judge 
Mowat, for refusing to give evidence without the 
permission of his superiors, has been released, 
after six days’ incarceration. No understanding 
appears to have been come to so far as Roberts 
was concemed, but as the man charged with 
stealing opium confessed, and the case was thus 
brought to a close, the testimony of the Customs’ 
officer was no longer required. It is unfortunate 
that such questions should remain unsolved, 
as they cannot fail to impair the efficiency of the 
Customs Service, as well as to bring ridicule on 
a system which leads to complications so 
senseless. 








NOTES. 


Grxzrat Croor's story of his campaign against 
the Apaches is an instructive record of the con- 
flict which is still going on between the white 
inhabitants of America and the unfortunate 
aborigines who are vainly straggling to defend 
the right God conferred on them of living and 
breathing in the land where his providence 
placed them. That, at all events, is their method 
of regarding the position, and nobody can say 
that it is in extravagant view. General Crook 
assumed command of the Military Department 
of Arizona just a year ago. Very shortly after 
his arrival at head-quarters a party of Indians 
made an irruption into Southern Arizona from 
Mexico, and, despite the efforts organized to 
intercept them, succeeded in effecting their re- 
treat without any casuallies. The General arrived 
at the conclusion that nothing decisive could ever 
be accomplished unless these savages were fairly 
hunted down, and he accordingly resolved to 
make the attempt. But how was the pursuit to 
be managed? Apaches travel without impedi- 
ments of any kind, and move across country at 
the rate of 75 miles a day, abandoning and 
killing their horses as fast as they play out and 
helping themselves to remounts at every ranche 
they pass. The best cavalry in the world can- 
not accomplish so much, and consequently the 
only resource lay in a surprise. At first sight 
this plan seemed even more impossible of ac- 
complishment, but the capture of an Apache 
desester, commonly called “ Peaches,” inspired 


the Gencral with fresh hope. This man, after 
undergoing a ‘severe examination, —whatever 
that may mcean—agreed to act as guide, and 
General Crook, having arranged for the prssage 
of the troops through Mexico, set out on the 1st 
of May. His force consisted of 193 Apache 
scouts, commanded by three American officers, 
and one company of United States cavalry num- 
bering 42 men and two officers. They had field 
rations for sixty days and 150 rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. For three days they did not 
encounter a living thing upon their march, the 
whole country having been converted intoa wilder- 
nessby Apache raids. After this theypassed three 
Mexican hamlets, whose inhabitants were living 
in a state of such constant apprehension that no 
man could venture away from the vicinity of his 
own dwelling. The delight of these Mexicans 
at the appearance of General Crook's force was 
excessive, and they would have joined his ranks, 
but the General prudently declined, having made 
up his mind that his little army was already 
quite as large as he could hope to lead success- 
fully through such a country. And truly it was 
a country that must have baffled any but the 
most indomitable energy and resolution. Gene- 
ral Crook tells us very little of the difficulties he 
had to encounter. He simply says that when 
the column made its way into the recesses of 
the Sierra Madres, the trail became very pre- 
cipitous, and that “a number of mules were 
lost by slipping over precipices.” The notion 
of troops traversing a route where mules could 
not keep their footing is novel, but the General 
has nothing to say about it except that the packs 
of the deceased animals were generally recovered 
without much difficulty! On the 12th day of 
its march the column came in sight of the 
Apache stronghold. ‘“‘ Peaches” had fully jus- 
tified the confidence placed in him after his 
‘severe examination.” The only trouble was 
that the place seemed absolutely impregnable. 
The Apaches, however, were absent. It appears 
that they are people of a somewhat nomadic dis- 
position, not naturally insensible, perhaps, to the 
advantages of a settled home, but knowing them 
only by tradition. From his earliest infancy the 


made for surrounding the camp should be Carried 
out in the strictest silence. One of the scouts, 
however, not being able to resist taking a shot 
at a buck and squaw, the alarm was given, and 
the Indians, standing to their arms, fought for 
several hours. But the surprise had demoralized 
them. They had deemed their position impreg. 
nable, and had always succeeded in driving 
back, with rocks as well as bullets, the Mexican 
troops who ventured to pass the foot of the hills. 
So at the last they fled, leaving nine of their 
number dead in the camp, and five “ half grown 
girls and young boys” in the hands of their 
assailants. The eldest of the captive girls finally 
acted as a go-between, and General Crook, by 
the exercise of some finesse and 2 considerable 
show of sternness, had the satisfaction of seeing 
the Apaches come in little by little, until, in the end, 
he marched back to San Carlos with 384 Indians, 
prisoners, and six recaptured Mexicans, captives. 
The whole affair reflects the greatest credit on 
the American troops and their leader alike. 
General Crook's despatches show that he is not 
only a brave and skilful commander, but also a 
merciful and far-seeing man. He takes the 
utmost care to impress upon his superiors that 
the Indian must not be judged by the same 
standard as that applied to white men. Inall 
his combats with the latter the Apache has found 
that neither age nor sex is spared—his women 
and children are the first to suffer. It does not 
much surprise him, perhaps, that, when his 
camps are attacked and destroyed, squaws and 
babies are invariably found among the dead, but 
it certainly does not help to correct his own 
methods of warfare. ‘All that we can reason- 
ably do,” days the General in conclusion, “‘is to 
keep the Apache under such supervision that 
he cannot plan new outbreaks without running 
the risk of immediate detection, and for these 
acts of rascality punish him so severely that he 
will know we mean no nonsense.” Unfortunate 
Apache! The approach of civiliration is his 
death warrant, and even though his executioners 
be men of General Crook's stamp, they are still 
his executioners. 


American Indian “ has to defend himself against | A szar-story is related in the Afainichi Shimbun. 


enemies as cruel as the beasts of the mountain 
and the forest.” In his brief moments of peace 
he constantly looks for attack or ambuscade, 
and if in defending himself he neglects the codes 
of “‘ civilized warfare "—monstrous absurdity— 
it is because his foes never set him any better 
example. So he scurries about from place to 
place like a wolf, building himself, wherever he 
stops, a species of bush fortress called a ‘‘ wick- 
a-up,” which can be destroyed in a few moments 
So as to leave to the unpractised eye hardly a trace 
of its sometime existence. Indications were not 
wanting, however, that the stronghold in the Sierra 
Madres had been very recently evacuated, and 
General Crook determined to leave his pack 
mules there and to send out his Apache scouts 
on foot to reconnoitre. On the second day the 
latter discovered the camp of the ‘“hostiles.” 
‘The General's instructions were that no shot 
should be fired, but that the dispositions he had 
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It is said that the villages in the district of 
Chitose and Iburi, Hokkaido have lately been 
plundered in a mysterious manner. Horses and 
rice, not an extravagant combination, provided 
the animals were used t carry away the grail, 
have unaccountably disappeared, stone fences 
even having been broken through to effect the 
removal. Night watches were set, but in vain: 
the evanishments continued. In spite of all 
precautions, a big hole, about four feet square, 
was found to have been perforated in the vall 
of a godown, whence twenty-seven bags of rice 
had been abstracted. Probably this led to 
increased vigilance on the part of the country- 
people whose fears and superstition must already 
have been heavily taxed; for we read that on 
a subsequent night four watchers observed 
approaching the building three enormous figures, 
which, being fired upon, rapidly retreated toward 
the mountains. The robbers tumed out to be 
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huge bears, as big as the Ponies which they had 
impressed into their service to carry away the 
bags of rice. A raid was made upon them, and 
sixty-seven fell to the weapons of their wronged 
and enraged pursucrs. 





Tue statistics of fires in Paris show that Japan 
is not quite as badly off in this respect as people 
generally supposc. Thus in 1882 there were 
g82 conflagrations, in the French capital being 
at the rate of nearly three per diem, and in 
addition 1,656 chimneys took fire. In the former 
cases, buildings and fixtures were insured in 926 
instances and furniture and effects in 751. The 
losses paid by the insurance offices amounted to 
*,729,315 francs. 


Prorrssorn THoroLtD Rocers, M.P., declares 
that he entirely sympathises with the wise and 
judicious action taken by Lord Ripon and 
embodied in Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. He says :— “ If 
India is to be governed on the principles of the 
Queen's Proclamation ; the Natives to be gra- 
dually introduced to self-government and the 
political institutions of Western civilization ; if 
the extension of education is to give content and 
hope instead of inciting those who receive it to 
the sense that they are debarred from that to 
which they conceive themselves entitled ; it is 
essential that all the residents in India, European 
and Native, should be equally amenable to law.” 
Professor Bryce, M.P., also writes :— 


I am glad to express the conviction forced on me by 
all I have heard and read upon the subject of Mr. 
Ilbert’s Bill, that it was n for the Indian 
Government, after what had been done and promised 
by successive Viceroys, with the full approval of suc- 
cessive Home Governments, to make some such proposal 
as the Bill contains. That Bill seems to me, if I may 
venture to express an opinion, to be an integral and 
indispensable part of a scheme of policy whosé main 
lines have been drawn some time ago. [ am not com- 
petent to judge of its details, but the principle seems to 
me to be a sound one and a far safer one on which to 
proceed than the doctrines which we hear from the 
assailants of the measure. 


Isezaxt, in Gumma, is reported to be infested 
with gamblers, who are a source of constant 
disturbance. A successful raid was recently 
made by the police upon the hells of the district; 
but one of the gang who had given information 
Was set upon by his fellows and beaten to death. 





Ture is nothing surprising in the news (re- 
ceived on Monday) of the seizure of the British 
schooner Ovomé. Something of the sort has 
long been expected. There seems to be a 
notion among a certain class of adventurers that 
the commonest rights of property may be 
Violated with impunity provided the operation 
involves sufficient risk, pecuniary and physical. 
The man who breaks into one’s house and steals 
one's goods is treated as a common felon, but 
the man who fits out a schooner and gocs to 
Steal seal-skins in the territories of a forcign 
Power is regarded as a gentleman of shrewdness 
and enterprise. It is possible that the owner 
of the Ofomé may have been an unwitting 
Offender. It is possible that he had no certain 
knowledge of the trespass he was committing 
Or of the fraud he was perpetrating. But even 


this excuse, if it be credible, shows him in the 
character of a man who trusted chance to keep 
him honest. Everybody in Yokohama knows 
that there are islands to the North of Japan which 
belong to Russia, and that there are islands 
where the right to hunt seals and otters has 
been exclusively leased to private individuals. 
Under these circumstances, to sail northward 
and capture seals and otters wherever one can 
find them is, morally speaking, quite as bad as 
to go in search of them with deliberate intent to 
trespass. Behring Island is Russian territory, 
and the sole right to procure furs there was leased 
by the Russian Government to an American 
Company in 1871. According to the terms 
of the Company’s charter they are obliged 
to pay a fixed price to the inhabitants of 
the island for every fur exported thence. 
The money thus paid constitutes the islanders’ 
principal means of support, so that any 
trespass on the Company’s rights by out- 
siders is not only defrauding the Company but 
also depriving the islanders of their source of 
livelihood. All question of Russia’s right to 
forcibly oppose such trespass is superfluous. If 
she has practically failed to do so hitherto, it is 
doubtless owing to the inadequacy of her pre- 
cautions, not to the invalidity of her right. It 
will be seen that in the case of the O/omé the 
sealing party was driven back, in the first place, 
by the islanders, who are naturally anxious to 
prevent the theft of skins for which they would 
receive payment under ordinary circumstances. 
Further, the steamers engaged in the capture of 
the O/omé form part of the American Company's 
fleet, so there need be no doubt as to the nature 
of the offence which has been so summarily 
punished. The schooner’s fate will be a salutary 
warning, and we sincerely hope that Russia's 
example will be followed by Japan before pre- 
ventive measures cease to be worth taking. 


A corresponDEnNT of the Hochi Shimbun, who 
has recently visited the Bonin Islands, contri- 
butes to the vernacular journal a few items of 
intelligence acquired during his stay. The 
highest temperature is 90 degrees: the lowest 
50 degrees, according to a series of observations 
taken during the last seven years. The group 
contains upward of four hundred inhabitants, 
most of whom are immigrants from the Hachijo 
Islands, there being only about sixty foreign re- 
sidents, all of whom were naturalized last year. 
Their children are educated in the common 
school, and have made rapid progress in the 
study of Japanese, written and spoken. It is 
proposed to enlarge the school. Many of the 
foreign women dress in Japanese style. One of 
the oldest settlers was a Mr. Whip (s7c), who died 
last year after asojourn of twenty-cight ycars in the 
island. He was a good Japanese scholar and 
was greatly esteemed by his fellow-exiles, the 
majority of whom are unable even to write their 
own names. The turtles of. the isles are to 
the inhabitants what the grain harvest is to 
the people of Nippon. Four thousand of the 
animals have been caught this year, being an 
increase of one thousand alrcady over the take 
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of 1881, and two thousand over that of last 
season. Of the ten islands that compose the 
Ogasawara Archipelago, the Chichi-jima or 
Father Island is the best tended, being under 
cultivation in nearly its whole area, and pro- 
ducing abundantly both cereals and vegetables. 
Only a few years ago coffee was first planted as 
an experiment. It is now one of the staple pro- 
ducts of the islands, and grows luxuriantly, 
producing a berry which, though not of the 
choicest kind, yet serves the simple wants of the 
islanders. Sugar cane was planted a few years 
since, and is expected to give satisfactory results 
at no remote period. The flora of the group is 
profuse; in fact some flowers or other are in 
bloom the year round ; and all are honey-laden. 
Bees have been imported from America; and, 
having taken kindly to the climate, are increas- 
ing rapidly. Last year 120 kwamme of honey 
were taken from the hives; this reason more than 
three hundred Awamme have been already 
collected. The quality is said to excel the 
far-famed produce of Kumano and Saga. 
Cattle-breeding is a thriving pursuit. The 
islands are well watered, and good provender 
grows in profusion. Brandy is much approved 
of by the residents, who receive their stock of 
spirits with rice and other provisions at three- 
monthly intervals. No edible fish, except a 
certain river-fish, is to be found in the waters of 
Ogasawara; but, as a set-off, the teeming soil 
produces quantities of fruits and vegetables. A 
lemon-tree, said to have been planted by Com- 
modore Perry, is annually covered with fruit. 


Axy one who has travelled along the Grand 
Canal in China, and specially through the 
terminal and very short section which connects 
Tung-chow with Peking, cannot fail to have re- 
marked the signs of corporal punishment carried 
on their persons by the sturdy boatmen who 
navigate the heavily-laden junks bearing the 
rice tribute of the various provinces to the capi- 
tal. An astounding percentage of the men 
toiling at the oar or the punt-pole are in such a 
lacerated condition about their nether man, as 
to be not only unable to sit down but even 
to endure the touch of their scanty clothing. 
In fact a tribute-rice boatman appears to 
be despised by his fellows until he has 
been, at least once, well thwacked with 
bamboo by order of some local mandarin. 
A well scarred buttock is to the Grand Canal 
boat-hauler what a row of scalps is to the 
American Indian, or what a garment of tatoo 
in quaint but artistic device was to the or- 
dinary Japanese coolie of three lustres ago. 
There is this distinction, however, that the 
celestial waterman must qualify for his degree 
by some despcrate theft of the cargo which he 
is helping to convey; and by all accounts 
he is the most reckless and barefaced thief 
in creation. The thrashings that he receives 
he is bred to and laughs at. Not long since 
some foreign travellers journeying in a small 
boat from Tung-chow to the capital, passed one 
of the heavily Jaden lighters crawling up the 
stagnant canal. Of the visible crew of three, 
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there were two middle-aged men _tranquilly 
punting, but both so circumstanced as to their 
sedentary apparatus that any upright position 
would evidently be preferable to a sitting or 
recumbent one—unless horizontal repose were 
indulged in face downward. The third was a 
lad of some fourteen years of age with the lips 
and lower part of his face swelled to the size 
of a small melon. The condition of the 
two men awakened no sort of interest in 
the foreigners’ native boatmen, who probably 
knew from personal experience how to ac- 
count for it; but the boy's face did pro- 
voke some apathetic curiosity on their part. 
At least they inquired, lethargically, what he 
had been doing. He mumbled out, laugh- 
ing as well as he could, that he had been 
“cheeky” to a mandarin when questioned, 
and had been battered about the jaws to teach 
him future civility, Now, it appears that the 
system under which these junk-men toil, live, 
and bring up families to succeed them in 
their servitude, is not sufficiently severe to hold 
them in reasonable check. At least, accord- 
ing to recent abstracts of the Peking Gazelle, 
published in the North China Daily News, 
such is the lamentable case. We read of 
a “Decree acknowledging a Memorial from 
the Commissioners of the Peking Granaries, 
who request that the penalty for stealing 
government grain on board the boats that con- 
vey it from Tientsin to Peking may be made 
more severe. They represent that the peculation 
that goes on on board these boats has greatly 
increased of late, the boatmen becoming so bold 
in their depredations that as much as several 
score of piculs are stolen from every boat in a 
fleet, some even going so far as to steal the 
whole of the rice and abandon their boat. 
The Decree characterises such defiant con- 
tempt of the law as most abominable, and 
calls upon the Board of Punishments to con- 
sider what heavy penalty shall be laid down as 
the punishment of offences of the above nature. 
In a Postscript Memorial the same officers go 
on to say that the boatmen engaged in the trans- 
port of government rice play into the hands of 
persons that are characterised as grain sharks, 
who aid them in their thefts on the passage 
from Tientsin to Tung-chow. The Governor- 
General of Chihli and the Governor of Peking 
are called upon to instruct the authorities in 
whose jurisdiction the route lies, to be on the 
watch for thefts of the kind described, and to 
punish the offenders with the utmost rigour. 
Any officers displaying special zeal in the detec- 
tion of the frauds will be rewarded.” It will be 
interesting to learn what form this additionally 
rigorous punishment takes. 





A Few days ago an English gentleman who has 
travelled much in Australia, and “‘ knows some” 
as the colonists, like their American cousins, say, 
of colonial politics, was talking to a Japancse 
acquaintance, who has a good knowledge of 
English but is deficient in the science of slang. 
Their conversation tured upon the subject of 
railway extension in Japan; and the English- 
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man said, “I hope you will have no ‘log-rolling’ 
in your work.” ‘‘ How can railway construction 
be carried on without it?” replied his friend. 
“« Necessarily much timber will be employed 
and it is often more economical to roll logs than 
to carry them.” The Saxon laughed loudly and 
entered upon the following explanation: He 
said :—“‘I have lately been reading in an Indian 
paper, an account, ostensibly written by a 
Madrasee on his travels, of the various countries, 
including Australia, which he had visited. In 
one of his letters he describes this very opera- 
tion of ‘log-rolling’ which is abstract, and not 
as the term would imply physical. He remarks 
with perfect truth that it means that kind of 
backstairs influence which eventuates in jobbery. 
‘Scratch me, and I'll scratch you ’ was once the 
explanation of ‘log-rolling’ as given to the 
Hindoo. It is a kind of benefitting one another 
all round: one good turn must result in another. 
As anillustration of this, the Indian once travel- 
led on a railway in Victoria where the curves 
were so sharp and frequent that it was said that 
a train of forty carriages would be on at least 
three curves atonce. This peculiarity of con- 
struction necessitated short trains, and therefore 
two trains where one would otherwise have 
better suited every purpose of traffic. The ex- 
planation of this was ‘log-rolling.’ Estimates 
were prepared for the construction of a line 
between two places. One engineer went about 
among the Committee, who were also the local 
tradesmen, and offered to make the line ata 
very low rate per mile. He persuaded them to 
vote for him, and he was appointed: but x0 
mention was made as lo the route to be Laken. 
The consequence was that he avoided all hard 
ground and all elevations as far as practicable, 
and ran his line wherever it was cheapest to 
make. Several miles additional length and 
numerous inconvenient curves were the result. 
The local tradesmen, that is to say the Railway 
Committee, gained a good deal of additional 
trade by the extra labor employed, and seemed 
tolerably well satisfied with their bargain. Now, 
however, as the charges on passengers and goods 
are according to the mileage, a different feeling 
prevails. It is not at all improbable thata new 
line will have to be made there. Such js ‘ log-roll- 
ing,’ and this will, perhaps, explain some of the 
strange freaks of legistation in places where this 
system prevails. Now you understand,” added the 
Englishman to the Japanese, “the peculiar pro- 
cess of preparing timber for railway lines which 
our modern English describes as ‘log-rolling,’ 
and you will understand the benevolence of my 
desire that the operation may not be found essen- 
tial in your national scheme of railway extension.” 
The remainder of the conversation was either not 
overheard or was comparatively uninteresting. 





A Loxe and thoughtful article in the Bombay 
Gasetfe, dealing with Mr. Marvin's work on 
Central Asia, tends to show Russian advances in 
the interior of the great continent in the mode- 
rate light in which Englishmen generally and 
Anglo Indians in particular should regard them. 
The contribution is too long to be considered 
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here in detail. What is most worthy of notice 
is the writer's idea that the events of the last five 
or six years have demonstrated the political 
object of Russia in her advance eastward. |r 
was the common belief of the Russophobe of 
former days, and may still be of many, that the 
aim and ambition of the statesmen of that 
country were to wrest from England her great 
Indian Empire. For that reason she was sup- 
posed to be swallowing up the independent 
Khanates of Turkomania, and expending large 
sums upon a line of connections between.-her 
Eastern frontier and its European base. There 
can, our contemporary thinks, be Jittle doubt 
that this view of the question was a fals 
one. It was not one cause, but several acting 
together, which prompted the advance, and, 
when once begun, kept it always to the fore. 
Land-hunger has had much to do with Russia's 
Central Asian conquests. The conflicts with 
half-civilized nations to which those conquests 
led have in many cases rendered new advances 
imperative in a most natural way. The desire, 
too, of Russia's generals for employmentand fame 
may have had much to do with the matter. But 
behind all these causes there has, no doubt, 
always existed a desire to approach India. 
Perhaps the desire has been at times faint, and 
it must have been a very vague one for long. 
Those who felt it years ago would possibly 
have been unable to explain what their desire 
really amounted to; whether to a hope of 
conquering India, or merely to a wish to annoy 
and alarm the British nation. The desire has, 
however, of late taken a very tangible and 
intelligible form, as Mr. Marvin impresses upon 
his readers. There can, one thinks, be but little 
doubt about the correctness of his interpretation 
of recent events, when he points out that the 
main object of the Russian statesmen of to-day 
in their policy of advance, so far as it concerns 
British interests and India, is to use the latter 
country as a menace to England in her Western 
politics, and gain such a hold over her in Asia 
as to prevent in future her interference with their 
schemes of aggrandisement in South-Eastem 
Europe. The writer holds that if any doubtexisted 
on this subject it must have been extinguished by 
the manner in which Russia showed her hand, 
n 1878, when towards the close of the Russo- 
Turkish war the expedition of General Kaufmann 
was planned. It is hardly to be believed that 
that experienced officer, or those under whose 
orders he acted, conceived for one moment that 
the force under his command could reach the 
Indian frontier, much less that if it ever arrived 
there it would be in a position to make a 
serious attack upon the Indian Empire. But 
Russian officials have always held a very 
poor opinion of the internal solidity of that 
Empire. The prevalent feeling is well exempli- 
fied in the brochure of General Annenkof, 
who bricfly sums up the British position by 
remarking that, ‘from what has been already 
said on the matter, it is evidently beyond dispute 
that the allies are doubtful, and the sepoys un- 
trustworthy.” This is a matter for deep consi- 
deration, and it affords a reason of the most 
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cogent nature why England should not view with 
equanimity the establishment upon her border 
of a Power having the means, and under certain 
circumstances the will, to work upon the feel- 
ings of her allies and subjects. The chances 
of Russia ever being able to invade India are, 
doubtless, of the remotest, provided that the 
necessary precautions are taken; nor does the 
contingeney’ seriously occupy the thoughts of 
Russians whose opinions are worthy of consider- 
ation. Amongst other evidence to this point 
is the opinion of the late General Skobeleff. 
The actual invasion of India is probably not 
the object of Russia to-day, but that which 
really is her object is a feasible one. To 
“shake the frontier” is a very different thing 
from passing it, and it is the consequences of 
such a shaking that England has to guard 
against. If the Russians in 1878, from their 
comparatively harmless and remote position in 
Turkomania, were prepared to send an army 
to approach the frontier, and by. the aid of 
internal dissensions try to endanger England's 
position in the East, is it not clear, asks the 
Bombay journal, that in the future when troubles 
again arise, as they assuredly will, in Eastern 
Europe, England must be prepared to withstand 
a similar attack, this time made in real earnest? 
Russia, speaking from her outposts along the 
Persian frontier, perhaps even at Herat, will be 
a very different Power from Russia speaking 
from a far distant land across a high mountain 
range and a mighty river. 


Oxe of those ever recurring and harrowing 
stories of adventure and suffering, with little 
new save in its details, is narrated in a Bombay 
journal by the people of the wrecked steamer 
Knight of the Bath, whowere broughtto Bombay 
on the 12th of August from the Arabian coast. 
The Knight of the Bath left Bombay on June 
12th with a cargo of wheat and seeds, for Havre, 
and six days afterwards, having in the mean- 
time experienced very bad weather, was driven 
ashore on the desert island of Kooria Mooria. 
The breakers swept over the deck of the ship 
with great violence as she lay on the rocks, and 
no time had to be lost in taking to the boats. 
This was a hazardous enterprise, however, and 
some members of the crew positively refused to 
leave the vessel, with the result that they were 
every one carried overboard by a huge wave and 
drowned. One or two others were lost in getting 
into the boats. Altogether seventcen got safe 
ashore, and sixteen were lost. The two boats 
made the mainland at about the same spot, and 
their occupants on landing were immediately 
surrounded by a band of armed Arabs, and 
robbed of nearly all their clothes. The boats 
also were taken possession of, and the un- 
fortunate Castaway's were left in a terrible plight, 
with scarcely any clothing, and without food or 
Water. They wandered inland, and, after meet- 
ing with several other bands of Arabs who treated 
them very churlishly, but did not rob them, 
evidently because they had nothing more to 
lose, and undergoing great sufferings from 
hunger and thirst and from their sore and 
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blistered fect, they on the third day arrived ata 
fishing village, the inhabitants of which received 
them with friendliness and kept them for forty- 
five days, feeding them on rice, sceds, and 
boiled shark. They were here discovered by a 
messenger to whom Captain Cuthbert, of the 
Amberwitch, had intrusted a note for Captain 
Williams, of the wreck, and the man acted as 
guide to where the Amberwitch was lying. 
They reached her after two days’ journey, the 
greater part performed on foot. Captain Cuth- 
bert steered straight for Bombay. Those saved 
were the captain, second and third officers, the 
third and fourth engineers, and twelve of the 
crew and firemen. 


Tue Honorable Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who has recently made a 
tour of inspection through the province under 
his jurisdiction, took occasion, on the presentation 
of an address to him by the municipality of 
Chinsurah, a town on the Hooghly, to express 
himself strongly on the subject of race animo- 
sities. Referring to the great changes which 
had taken place since his arrival in the coantry, 
or even within the last ten years, he said that 
coming up the river from Calcutta, he had been 
struck very forcibly with the extent of the indus- 
tries which were being promoted along each 
bank. There were everywhere jute mills and 
other industries which supplicd labcr for the 
crowded populations of agricultural districts ; and 
all these were due to the enterprise of English- 
men. Such changes must be telling on the 
minds of the people, and telling in a way which 
they must realise for themselves, and which, 
was breaking up their caste prejudices. Female 
education, also, must have its effect on native 
society. He deplored, no one could do so more, 
for it affected him very much, those differences 
between Europeans and natives which had found 
such severe expression during the past few 
months. It was difficult to say whether Euro- 
peans or natives had begun them, but they were 
begun, and they found strong expression, 
especially in Bengal. He would be glad if the 
cause of these animosities were removed. They 
seemed to him to be based on a very small 
matter. Afterall, the Bill to give natives criminal 
jurisdiction over Europeans, which had given 
rise to these differences, was such a petty and 
small affair, that if it were passed, it would 
confer the privilege on only two natives in India. 
Whereas, on the other side, it offended the 
susceptibilities, and he was inclined to think 
the just susceptibilities, of a very large class. 
Whichever way it was settled, he would be very 
glad if this cause of dispute were removed. He 
would be very glad of it, because he thought it 
turned away their attention from the develop- 
ment of those great reforms to which the Govern- 
ment of India, and also the Government of 
Bengal, attached very great importance. 





A new vernacular magazine, the Kokwat Zasshi 
(Nautical Magazine) has appeared. Its main 
object professes to be to urge the Japanese 
people to develop their mercantile marine, and 
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to instruct them in the best methods of so doing. 
With this view it is written in familiar style, and 
avoids as far as possible all technicalities. It 
proposes to treat of maritime law, the science of 
navigation, the history and progress of marine com- 
merce, naval architecture, ancient and modern, 
and kindred subjects. It desires generally to 
be useful to all those that “go down to the sea 
in ships and occupy their business in the deep 
waters.” The office of the Magazine is styled 
the “Japanese Lloyd’s:” and it is within the 
scope of the projectors to establish as soon 
as possible, an institution which shall answer 
to that name. Nos. 1 and 2 of the peri- 
odical, published on the 18th of August and 
16th of September respectively, contain con- 
gratulatory addresses from friends, and articles 
on the government rules for building wooden 
vessels, their classification, and facilities of 
insurance: translations from Lindsay on Mer- 
chant Shipping, Lees on Shipping Laws, the 
Nautical Magazine on Freeboard, and other 
items of general interest. Mr. S. Sato, Inter- 
preter and Translator to the Marine Office, has 
assumed editorial charge of the translation depart- 
ment of this new literary venture, to which we 
wish all success in a long career of usefulness 
and profit. 


ATTENTION is drawn toa Government notifica- 
tion published elsewhere announcing that all 
telegraphic communication is suspended from 
the zoth instant, to and from the Omori 
Kawasaki and Tsurumi stations on the Yoko- 
hama-Shimbashi line of railway, and to and from 
the Takatsuki station on the Kobe-Kiyoto line. 
No reason for the notification is assigned. 
Some of the telegraph officials suggest with 
subtle irony that the railway is so much more 
rapid than the telegraph, within limited areas, 
that the latter relinquishes competition with the 
former between small distances. 





Ox Saturday night last a collision occurred in 
Nagasaki between the Police and some Chinese, 
in which one of the latter was killed on the spot 
and fourothers wounded. It appearsthat a police- 
man in mufti entered a Chinese house and took, 
or attempted to take, from one of the inmates 
an opium pipe. The Chinese soon swarmed 
round the house in numbers, and the police, 
to extricate themselves, drew their swords, with 
the result stated above. The police of Nagasaki 
have quite recently adopted side-arms. 





YESTERDAY morning we stated that a telegram 
had been received announcing a decisive French 
victory in Annam. Our authority was the 
Oficial Gaselle, so that the telegram was 
obviously forwarded from the Japanese Consu- 
late in Hongkong. Yesterday afternoon, how- 
ever, telegraphic news of a very different nature 
reached us from a trustworthy source. It was 
to the effect that the French had sustained 
another defeat at the hands of the Black Flags; 
that disputes had arisen between the civil and 
militazy authorities, and that Admiral Courbet, 
declaring himself unable to maintain his posi- 
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tion, had given up his command and set out for 
home. This news is important, for although 
no reverses the French arms may sustain at 
present can influence the result of the struggle, 
they may not only protract it, but also entail 
its prosecution on a scale that would render 
non-intervention on China's part exceedingly 
difficult. By way of a set-off to this bad news, 
however, comes intelligence from Shanghai that, 
according to China's version, the lately reported 
passage of fifteen thousand Chinese troops into 
Tonquin has no significance so far as France is 
concemed. The Marquis Tseng may have seen 
fit to put his own interpretation on the fact, but 
in reality the troops are intended to act against 
the. Black Flags, who get the credit of being far 
more hostile to China than to France. The 
North China Herald, writing on this subject, 
says :— Now that they” (the Black Flags) 
“have been in a measure driven back towards 
the frontier, it behoves the Chinese authorities to 
prevent them overrunning Kuangtung, Kuangsi, 
and Yiinnan, which would be the natural result 
of the recent French successes. There seems 
nowhere in fact for them to go; and unless 
China has resolved once for all upon waging a 
war of extermination against hordes which have 
been fighting men from their birth, the prospect 
of peace in the Southern provinces appears very 
small.” 


Trost who have attentively read the Hongkong 
papers for the last few weeks cannot have been 
greatly surprised by the news of the recent riots 
in Shamien. A pronounced feeling of distrust 
prevalent among the natives of Canton has been 
distinctly noticeable for some months past. 
Placards teeming with ill-will againse all ‘‘ outer 
barbarians” have been posted about the city, 
while petitions, signed by thousands of people 
belonging to the better class, have urged the 
magistrates to investigate the alleged assaults of 
Customs officials upon certain natives. This 
féeling of dislike is intensified often by the most 
trivial circumstance or the most casual rumour, 
for the Chinese need but little pretext to carry 
their hatred of Europeans to practical demon- 
strations. ‘Apart from all official direction,” 
says Mr. Boulger in the Fortnightly Review, 
“the people are singularly antipathetic to fo- 
reigners.” And though the Government has, 
partly out of necessity, partly from superior 
knowledge, thrown a cloak over its mind, we 
can safely assume that its real views are not 
widely different from those that appear to spring 
from the hearts of the people. 


This antipathy of the Chinese towards fo- 
reigners seems to be one of their ruling passions. 
The three leading sentiments which form the 
basis of their political opinions are all more or 
less influenced by this same hatred of Europeans. 
China has, they claim, an inherent right to su- 
periority : intellectually, morally, socially, the 
Middle Kingdom heads the nations of the world. 
Again, China has always been a self-sufficing 
world to herself: trade with foreigners is thus 
‘an irksome, even if lucrative, obligation. Finally, 
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the vast extent of the Chincse Empire makcs it 
an axiom of prudence to abstain from cultivating 
close relationships with those independent of its 
authority. If China wishes to preserve her wide 
domains intact she must continue the anti- 
foreign policy which is so prominent a feature 
of her politics. But, be it noted, China makes 
a vast difference between inland and coast 
trade ; as long as traffic with Europeans is con- 
fined to the sea and river-ports there is little to be 
apprehended from intercourse with foreigners. 
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So much, then, for the popular sentiments of 
the Chinese. There remains, however, an ad- 
ditional reason for their national prejudice 
against foreigners in the fact that there is a deep- 
rooted conviction that they are the losers in 
traffic with Europeans. It is quite true that at 
the outset of commercial relations with China, 
the balance of trade was heavily against the 
Chinese. The country was exposed to a con- 
tinual drain of specie in return for the numerous 
imports from Europe, while only smal! quantities 
tea and silk were exported. Under these circum- 
stances, the relations with outside peoples assumed 
the appearance of a calamity which the Pekin 
authorities felt justified in endeavoring to cure 
by every means in their power. A climax was 
reached in 1840, when the destruction of English 
property in Canton led to hostilities which 
terminated with the Treaty of Nankin; and 
from that time trade was conducted on a new 
basis. In fact, its conditions then became en- 
tirely reversed; for, owing to the increased 
demand for Chinese tea in Europe and America, 
China was a gainer in specie to the amount of 
more than a million annually. Nevertheless the 
Government of the Middle Kingdom is always 
confronted by the uncomfortable fact that the 
single item of imported opium equals in value 
all the other goods brought to China from 
foreign countries, and is considerably more than 
half the total export trade. In 1879 the value 
of the imported opium, including that smuggled 
vid Hongkong, was estimated at sixty-five mil- 
lions of dollars, while the whole export trade 
only amounted to 100 millions. 

® 
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We have in the recent riots in Canton a very 
similar occurrence to that of 1840. But we can 
justly assume that the outrages committed and 
the destruction of foreign property were this 
time neither instigated nor sanctioned by the 
authorities. Our telegraphic despatches lay 
stress upon the fact that no political importance 
is to be attached to the riots. They would have 
us believe that the disturbances originated in an 
altercation between some natives and officers of 
the river-steamer Hankow. Chinamen are noto- 
riously clannish, and the cry of Za/ éa/ is 
sufficient to attract eager partisans for a fray 
with foreigners. But this was certainly not the 
sole cause, as there have been for several months 
past almost constant collisions between officers 
of the Custom House and the native populace. 
It must be remembered that smuggling, in 
especial the smuggling of opium, is one of the 
principal causes of ill-feeling between the Cus- 
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toms Officials and natives: for not only are 
many thousands of Cantonese engaged in it, but 
is it} also constantly carried on. As early a¢ 
1838, Captain Elliott foresaw that the continual 
smuggling of opium would result in a collision 
between forcigners and natives. To avoid 
this, he wrote to the then Governor Choo an 
urgent despatch, calling upon the native authori- 
ties to assist him in putting an end to the illegal 
traffic. ‘“‘The undersigned,” he wrote “delibe. 
rating on those serious risks to which the lives 
and properties of many innocent men, both 
natives and foreigners, are at present exposed, 
considers that it is his duty to lay his thoughts 
before your Excellency. Seeking for the im- 
mediate source of this dangerous state of things, 
he finds it in the existence of an extensive 
opium traffic conducted in small craft in the 
river. From one condition of undisturbed law- 
lessness to another and still more hazardous, 
the course is sure and rapid. IIlegalities will be 
committed more and more frequently, the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the right and 
the wrong will became daily more difficult; the 
foreign interests and character will suffer in- 
creasing injury; violent affrays will be of con- 
stant recurrence ; life, and probably the lives of 
innocent men, will be sacrificed ; some general 
catastrophe will ensue, and there will be emplos- 
ment for none but the reckless and the culpable. 
The undersigned is without doubt that the 
continuance of this traffic in the inner waters 
will involve the whole foreign community in 
Canton in some disastrous difficulty,"—aend the 
riots of 1840 amply proved the justice of his 
apprehensions. ‘ 
@ @ 

Although forty-five years have passed since 
Elliott wrote this despatch, the position of affairs 
to-day is practically the same. Many of the 
officials as well as thousands of the natives are 
actively engaged in smuggling operations. Even 
the vessels of the Hoppo’s notorious ‘ blockade 
fleet’ are only so many conveniences for the 
furtherance of illegal traffic. _It is true that the 
ostensible excuse for the maintenance of this 
fleet is to prevent opium smuggling and the like 
between Canton and Hongkong ; t is true,"elso, 
that they confiscate yearly goods to the amount 
of 300,000 /aels, although twice as much passes 
into Canton in safety. But it is positively 
known that wholesale smuggling is being carried 
on by nearly every vessel of this doubtful feet; 
more than this, the confiscated goods are only 
delivered up in part, and the frauds on the 
Government are endless. When will China leam 
that only evil can come of a policy which keeps 
corrupt officials, unjust magistrates, and tyral- 


nical governors in office ? 
@e 
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What were the possible defences of Shamien 
in case of riots? A few policemen stationed at 
the entrance and exit of the broad bridges con- 
necting Shamien with Canton,—and nothing 
more. No precautions were taken to guard 
agiinst an insurrection of the native populace, 
who could easily cross on boats if the bridges 
were obstructed; no available guard a 
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yjthin call except the Tartar soldiers, and so the 
peautiful residences of Shamien lay within easy 
reach of all sorts of desperadoes. Even last 
vear, when the prevailing spirit of incendiarism 
gave the foreigners considerable cause for al- 
arm, nothing was done to secure the safcty of 
Shamien, and the case with which a large por- 
tion of the settlement was destroyed last week 
proves that the residents were totally unprepared 
for any assault. Canton has been the theatre of 
riots and violent actions of all sorts ever since 
the establishment of the East India Company in 
that city, and the bitter experience of the past 
will, we trust, carry with it a lesson not to be 
forgotten. 


A DEPUTATION, mainly composed of gentlemen 
belonging to the medical profession, have waited 
upon the President of the Board of Trade for 
the purpose of urging upon the British Govern- 
ment the necessity of improving the s/a/us of 
ship-surgeons on board emigrant Atlantic and 
other large steamships. Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., 
who introduced the deputation, pointed out 
the enormous increase of emigration from the 
British shores within recent years, and urged 
the absolute need of improving the medical 
and sanitary condition of the vessels in which 


these immense bodies of people were taken 
across the Atlantic. Many of the medical men 


who were employed on board those vessels had 
but very limited qualifications, and very fre- 
quently were appointed without due regard to 
age, health, professional s/a/us, or character. 
The Board of Trade ought to obtain powers 
to take this important branch of the public 
service under its immediate direction. Mr. A. 
Moore, M.P., Mr. Ernest Hart, Dr. Garbutt, 
Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., Dr. Irwin, and 
others having spoken in support of the prayer 
of the memorial, Mr. Chamberlain said he was 
very much impressed with the arguments used. 
He did not see his way toa perfect acquies- 
cence in the proposal that the Board of Trade 
should take over the control of the medical 
service on board the commercial marine of the 
country, and regulate the most minute details 
of the surgical and sanitary arrangements of ves- 
selsm” As to the appointment of medical men, 
the Board of Trade might as well be asked to 
appoint captains or other officers. No Govern- 
ment could interfere in such matters of mere 
control; but he promised the deputation he 
would carefully consider the matter, and if he 
had an opportunity, as he hoped he should 
have, of bringing before Parliament next year 
his Bill for the amendment of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, he should embody some of the 
Suggestions made in the way deemed most 
expedient and advisable. 





AN ex-Ceylon resident now stationed in the 
Straits Settlements sends the following note to 
the Ceylon Observer :—In your report of a 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo, 
Some doubt is expressed as to what purpose the 
kingfishers’ and blue jays’ wings exported from 
Ceylon to China are putto. I think I can tell 
you. Iwas dining a few nights ago with the 
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head of the Chinese here (a very remarkable | 


man), and after dinner, before guing over to his 
theatre, where we were to witness a performance 
of the ‘ Wayung,’ a Chinese play, I saw a picture 
under glass in a carved ebony frame like a dress- 
ing glass standing on a carved ebony table. The 
picture represented a conflict outside a Chinese 
castle ; there"were knights on horseback heated 
and furious, raining blows upon each other, fair 
ladies loafing about doorways and windows to 
pick up the tip as to who was the best jouster, 
and the whole thing except the horses and the 
faces was done in jay'’s or kingfishers’ wings. 
Every shade was used, and the effect was not 
only curious but very pretty.” An ex-Ceylon 
resident is right so far as he goes, but he hardly 
goes far enough. The principal use to which 
the beautiful blue feathers of the kingfisher is 
put in China, is in decorating the heads of the 
ladies of the Middle Kingdom, the feathers 
referred to being very neatly inlaid after stripping 
from the quill, in the silver, and sometimes gold, 
Ornaments used in ladies’ head dressing. 


WE read in the 71/1 Shimpo the following par- 
ticulars of the progress of the Union Shipping 
Association, Two steamers to be named the 
Yamashiro and Omi, are being built in England. 
Four others, the Jsé, Owari, Tolomi, and 
Suruga are reported to have sailed from 
England for Japan, while the Ye/chiu-maru 
(late Hoshiwaka-maru) is expected to arrive 
in Shinagawa within a few days. These vessels 
are deemed insufficient for the purpose of the 
company; and a further order has been for- 
warded to England for the construction of eight 
additional steamships to be delivered in Japan 
in the course of the next few months. It is 
estimated that in April next the fleet of the 
Company will consist of more than thirty ships. 
The names, tonnage, and speed of the new 
vessels will be as follows :— 


Name. TONNAGE. Sreen 1x 
Knors. 
Yamashiro Maru ...... +. 2,000 ...... 13 miles. 
Tb Marea .ccccaccesecseces 1,200) ..eeee 10 miles. 
Totowmt Marts .......2+-.0.00 2,400 ...... 10 miles. 
Yetchiu Marna ......c0:0.00 U,35Q ee os 10 miles. 
Satsuma Maru ........+-6. 1,970 «+... 42 miles. 
Higo Marw......1.-ceceeees 1,360 ...... 10 miles. 
Mutts Mars .....0.cccc0ess 800 ...... 10 miles. 
Idaumo Marw.......+.-0++ 800... .. 10 miles. 
A steamer for the trans- ‘ 
port of coal............ V a,s00 .... 10 miles. 
Omi Marts ....ccccccceeseses 2,000 sree 13 miles. 
Owari Mars ........ccceeee B,1SO  ....0. 10 miles. 
Suuruga Mars .,.....0-00008 700 «4. 10 miles. 
Nagato Marts .....--.e..0008  2,JOO sree 10 miles, 
Kis Mares ... 2. .cecceceeeee ees 1,300 ...... 10 miles. 
Mime Marts .......00cccceces 800 ...... 10 miles. 
Harinia Maru .......0..0.+5 809 ....... 10 miles. 


Scotcx papers record that the Japanese servant 
of Captain Dundas of Dundas, had a very 
narrow escape from drowning. The servant 
went down to the Forth near Queensferry and 
swam across to the opposite shore. On his 
return, however, owing to the coldness of the 
stream, he was seized with cramp in his legs, 
and had the greatest difficulty in getting back to 
where his clothes were, swimming only with his 
arms. The exertion of this was too much for 
him, and he fell down insensible on the beach 
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directly he landed. In this condition he re- 
mained about half an hour, when he was found 
by some men, to all appearances quite dead. 
He was carricd to Captain Dundas’s house, 
where the necessary steps where taken to restore 
animation with, we are happy to sav, complete 
success. 


Tux telegraphic news which we published the 
other morning requires correction in so far as 
Admiral Courbet's resignation of his command 
or departure from Annam are concerned. The 
facts appear to be that the French have sustained 
a reverse at the hands of the Black Flags; that 
Admiral Courbet, declaring himself unable to 
maintain his positions, has recommended sepa- 
rate negotiations with the Black Flags, and that 
this recommendation being negatived by M. 
Harmand, the enfente cordiale between the civil 
and military authorities is for the moment dis- 
turbed. 


Tue Nicht Nichi Shimbun publishes the fol- 
lowing report, said to have been forwarded to 
that journal by its correspondent at Inchhdn, 
Korea :—The Tariff question, which has for 
sometime past occupied the attention of the 
Korean Government, and Mr. Takezoye, the 
Japanese Minister, has at last been settled. 
The principal point of the agreement is that 
goods are to be charged an ad ralorem duty. 
On dyes, shirtings, cotton cloth, silk, woollen 
Italians and saké, the duty is 8 per cent., damask, 
and satins 10 per cent., velvets, carpets, copper, 
iron, watches, and articles of luxury 20 per cent., 
fancy goods 15 per cent., and provisions for 
consumption by Japanese 5 per cent. There is 
no duty on the export of gold and silver ore or 
on gold dust; whilst cereals and all other mer- 
chandize are subjected to an impost of 5 per cent. 
Red ginseng is prohibited except by permission 
of the Korean Government, but when Koreans im- 
port it into Japan they have to pay the Japanese 
Government an import duty of 15 per cent. It 
is also stated that the trade regulations that have 
been framed, are rather more complete than, but 
on the same basis as, those of Japan. The tariff 
will come into operation within one hundred 
days after the ratification of the treaty, so that on 
and after the sth of November next, all imports 
will be subject to it. The above information 
has been obtained from a trustworthy. Korean 
source. 





AccorpinG to the China Afarl, the report that 
10,000 Chinese troops are being raised in Can- 
ton and the immediate neighbourhood seems to 
be a matter of common knowledge in Canton. 
Certain Chinese officials in Eurepe also seem to 
have admitted that a very large force has been 
concentratedin Yainnan. The following “ note” 
on this subject, which appears in the Pal/ Afall 
Gazelle may be instructive :—‘The report of the 
conversation between the Chinese military at- 
taché in Berlin and M. Challemel-Lacour reveals 
the dark cloud on the horizon. Referring to the 
concentration of thirty-five thousand men in 
Yannan, the Chinese attaché explained that step 
as being directed to meet the frontier aggres- 
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sions of the Black Flags. These marauders 
have now harried the valley of the Songkoi, and 
probably also the Yannan border, for nearly 
twenty years, and the Chinese never before 
thought it necesary to send a large army to the 
aid of the local forces in repressing their forays. 
This new army in South-western China probably 
awaits the result of the negotiations going on 
between France and China.” 





Weta reference to the awful calamities wrought 
by the recent seismic and volcanic tumult in and 
near the Straits of Sunda, and the dangers to 
navigation ensuing from geographical trans- 
formations, we are pleased to read that instruc- 
tions have been telegraphed to Singapore by 
the Admiralty to despatch a British man-of-war 
immediately to Sunda Straits, to render any 
assistance that may be required by the Dutch 
authorities, and to assist any vessels in distress, 
as also to ascertain as far as possible the nature 
of the changes in the channel. H.M.S. Cham- 
pion is at present (says the S/rai/s Times) 
‘on a cruise under sail in the Straits of Malacca, 
having returned from the eastward and passed 
through to the west, and we understand she 
will probably be communicated with by means 
of a private steamer.” 


Ax instance of Catholic missionary devotion is 
recorded modestly by the Catholic Register 
(Hongkong), Mgr. Pagnucci, Coadjutor to the 
Vicar Apostolic of Shansi, relates the death in 
August last, of the much-esteemed Father Lewis 
Martinetti, after a mission of forty-eight years 
in the interior of China without having a single 
leave home. The deceased Father came to 
China in 1835, worked as a missionary in the 
province of Hupeh for a short time and after- 
wards passed to Shansi, where he spent thirty- 
eight years in educating the native clergy. His 
death was deeply lamented by the whole com- 
munity of the province. 


Tue committee of the Calcutta International 


Exhibition have decided the form which the | ©?°%s 


awards are to take. After inspecting and con- 
sidering the namerous designs sent in, they 
have adopted that submitted by the Calcutta 
School of Arts, “principally on account of its 
excelling all others in its chaste and artistic 
combination of Oriental designs.” The medals 
are to be executed by Messrs. Wyan and Co., 
London, and will be wrought according to the 
instractions forwarded to that firm by the 
Government of Bengal. 





Tux Fomiuri Shimbun publishes a report to the 
effect that H.E. Inouye, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has been privately informed of his ap- 
pointment as Minister to a Foreign Court. H.E. 
Terashima, Minister to Washington, is named 
as his successor. The journal in question does 
not vouch for the accuracy of the report. 


A gumor, which the China Afa:l gives for what 
it is worth, is current amongst the Chinese to 
the effect that China has made overtures to 


Japan offering to scttle the Loochco and Corean 
questions to Japan's satisfaction and in accord- 
ance with her wishes, provided that Japan will 
enter into an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against France should the situation anent the 
Tonquin imbroglio require it. It is believed, 
still according to the China Afail, that Japan 
has taken the matter into consideration and will, 
through the medium of her newly appointed 
Minister to China, who has not as yet arrived at 
his post, give answer to the latter power very 
shortly. 


Coxcrrnixc the distribution of the British 
Squadron in Chinese waters, the Darly Press 
of Hongkong publishes the following corre- 
spondence :— 
Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, 
Hongkong, 16th April, 1883. 
To His Excellency Vice-Admiral Georce O. Witxgs, 
C.B., Commander-ia-Chief. 

Sir,—On behalf of the Committee of this Chamber, I 
beg to address Your Excellency on the subject of the 
naval protection to be afforded to British Commerce in 
these waters. 

Daring the last two years, it has come under the 
observation of the Committee that for considerable 
periods of time this harbour has, on more than one 
occasion, been left without the presence of an effective 
vessel of war, and it is now rumoured, though the 
the Committee are unable to give any good authority 
for the statement, that it is Your Exceilency’'s intention 
to allow the naval service along the entire 

Foochow on the North and Hoihow on 
the South’ ncluding the waters of this Colony during 
the summer months to be performed by a single sea- 
going pennant. 

The Committee feel it to be their duty to represent 
to Your Excellency that keeping in view the possibili- 
ties oflocal disturbance at any one of the Treaty ports 
and t he special duties which a vessel of war may b 
called upon to undertake during a period of six months 
while the Squadron will be at the north, it is very 
desirable that this harbour should not be without the 
presence of at last one of Her on ag Ae ships while 
another is doing patrol duty along the Coast.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, Your Excellency'’s obedient 
servant. 

(Signed) F. Bucxecey Jounson, Chairman. 
Audacieus at Hon eg. 
17th April, 1883. 

S1x.—I am commanded by Vice-Admiral Willes, 

Commander-in-Chief, to acknowl! the receipt of 
r letter of the 16th April onthe subject of the 
aval Protection to be afforded to British Commerce 
ie ths aod h of that lett 
ot ra: _of that letter are good 
h to make & arabeahoat, on behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce, that for considerable periods of time this 
harbour has, on more than one occasion, been left 
without the presence of an effective vessel of war. 
The Commander-in-Chief regrets that the Chamber 
should have accepted information which is at variance 
with actual facts. 

The Commander-in-Chief further directs me to 
acquaint you, for the information of the Chamber of 
Commerce, that it is his duty to give protection to 
British subjects, commerce, and possessions, and that 
he so disposes of the Squadron under his command as 
seems to him most conducive to the attainment of that 
object, or as may be ordered by Her Majesty's Govern. 
ment. 

He need not assure the Chamber of Commerce that 
he reciprocates their desire to see British Trade 
effectually guarded, and that he is fully alive to the 
important mercantile interests which are represented 
in Hongkong.—I have the honour to be, Sir, Your 


obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Wittiam W. Parry, 
x to Commander-ia-Chief. 
The Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hongkong. 


Awoxe the items of news relating to the move- 
ments of the foreign fleets in Chinese waters, we 
read that the German men-of-war I¥ol/, Lei psig, 
fltis, arrived off the Bluff at Chefoo on the 
evening of the 4th instant.—H.M.S. Xestrel left 
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Shanghai for Chefoo on the afternoon of the 
6th instant, and the Foxhound arrived at the 
former from the latter port on the same date — 
The French frigate Zourvilte, Captain Bose, 
has arrived at Hongkong from Singapore. 
The Zourville is an unarmoured steamer of 
5,340 tons displacement, 6,000 horse-pover, 
carries a crew of 550 men, and is armed 
with 27 heavy guns, of which 20 are of 
bore of 5} inches and 7 of 9% inches. The 
Tourville was launched at Toulon in 1876, and 
is a 17 knot boat.—The United States conett 
Funiata \eft Singapore on the afternoon of the 
2nd inst. for the Straits of Sunda, under telegra. 
phic orders from the American Admiral.. H.MS. 
Champion passed through Singapore on the 
morning of the 4th from a return cruise in the 
Straits of Malacca to the Straits of Sunda.—The 
French corvette Kersaint, left Hongkong os- 
tensibly for a cruise, but, in reality, for Tonqain. 
The Xersainé carries despatches for Admiral 
Courbet and M. Harmand from Monsieur 
Tricou, the French Minister, anent the Tonquin 
matter. The Zelegraph understands that the 
result of M. Tricou’s negotiations with China 
has been far from satisfactory, and it is rumored 
that the Chinese Government have telegraphed 


Coast/to the Marquis Tséng, to ask the French Go- 


vernment to recall M. Tricou and send some 
one else in his stead. From a few particulars 
gleaned from various sources, the same paper 
hears that the French Minister has solicited his 
nation’s naval authorities to make a naval demon- 
stration in Shanghai with a view towards having 
a salutary moral effect upon the Chinese mind. 


A Cuingse paper issued in Hongkong from the 
office of the China Afail suggests that a rewatd 
of $10 should be offered for ‘each head of a 
French private soldier and $100 for each bead 
of a French officer, by which means they would 
soon be swept off the face of the earth.” Apart 
from the fiendish barbarity of the proposal, and 
the wonder arising that it is allowed to appear 
without subsequent disclaimer on the part of the 
proprietor of the office from an English-owned 
printing establishment, the question arises how 
many heads each French private and officer 
carries, as they are appraised at so mach each. 
To paraphrase Ancient Pistol, ‘Have we not 
Hydra here ?” 





We learn from the Choya Shimbun that the 
Naval Department have decided to postpone 
the construction of the dockyard in Kiushiv. It 
is now proposed to purchase two more men-of- 
war besides the one lately ordered in England, 
and that the five million yes voted for the dock- 
yard be appropriated to this purpose. 





Travetiers on the Yokohama-Tokiyo railway 
are warned that pickpockets ply their trade at 
the Shimbashi station, evidence to this effect 
having been gained on the rgth instant by one of 
the oldest residents in Yokohama, who did not 
apparently “pocket his watch, and watch his 
pocket, too,” for arriving at Tsukiji he dis 
cover that he was minus his chronometer. He 
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remembers, he says, that there was a good deal 
of pushing near the ticket-collector, and requested 
the people near him to take time. This, of 
course, was the time and place at which the 
operation was performed. 





Sowe time on Thursday evening or night a rob- 
bery was effected at No. 136, Honmura Road, a 
house which is in course of repair, and is in the 
occupancy of Mr. and Mrs. Whitman, who have 
recently arrived in this country. They retired 
to rest at nine o'clock, leaving the back door 
locked, with the key in the door on the inside, 
and a small door leading into the scullery un- 
fastened for the entry of the scavenger. This 
moming at six o'clock Mrs. Whitman found 
that her dress had been removed from the bed- 
room. She found it on the floor of the kitchen, 
the door of which was unlocked, the key having 
been removed. The pockets of the dress, 
which contained $150 in American currency 
notes, $so in local Bank-notes, an American 
gold dollar, and two sovereigns, had been 
rifed. Two suits of men’s new clothes had 
also been stolen. It is uncertain at what time 
the theft was accomplished. Some time last 
evening a Japanese man changed $80 worth of 
American currency notes at an Exchange-shop 
in Honmura Road; and early this morning, the 
Chinese proprietor, hearing of the robbery, with 
laudable promptness, gave information of his 
transaction. It is thought that this may afford a 
clue whereby to trace the robber. 





Tur Hongkong Daily Press is informed that 
the Wa Hop Telegraph Company's line has not 
been taken over by the Viceroy of Canton, as 
previously reported, but that offers have been 
made by the China Administration Telegraph 
Co., of Shanghai, to take over the line on favour- 
able terms, but which are not to be considered 
settled until the money is paid. 


Tus Nippon Railway Company advertise in the 
native journals that the “‘ special train” hitherto 
running between Uyeno and Oji has been dis- 
continued. 


Tue following figures of the trade between 
France and China are interesting at the present 
time:—In 1870 the imports from the Celestial 
Empire amounted to f.56,000,000; in 1878 to 
£.140,000,000; in 1880 to f.158,000,000; and in 
1881 to f.145,000,000; while the exports from 
France to China were no more than f.4,700,000 
in 1870, f.20,500,000 in 1880, and f.36,100,000 
in 1881, 





Tue name of King Theebaw of Burmah has of 
late years been so closely associated with every 
thing that is vile, cruel, and debauched that it 
bade fair to be bracketed with Nero's in the 
Category of atrocious autocrats. Hence it is no 
‘Ungrateful task to dash a few streaks of white 
Over his rapidly darkening portrait. The 
Pioneer, one of the justest of Indian journals, 
has undertaken the task of an improving artist. It 
reports that a French gentleman, for more than 
cightyears resident in Mandalay, and the recipient 


of numerous favours at King Theebaw’s hands, 
affirms that the vices of cruelty, dissipation, and 
drunkenness with which the young monarch is 
daily charged, are not really attributable to him. 
The informant has had innumerable opportunities 
of seeing and interviewing His Burmese Majesty, 
and he believes that few Eastern rulers have been 
more maligned. Cruelties have undoubtedly 
been committed at Mandalay, but not by the 
King’s personal direction ; on the contrary, the 
commission of these cruelties—the cold-blooded 
executions which horrified British Burmah a 
couple of years ago—was really the handiwork 
of the officials to ensure the permanence of their 
high offices, and the preservation of the present 
régime. Theebaw’'s mother, the Queen Dowager, 
is a bold, designing, clever woman, possessing a 
resolute character; and she is responsible for 
much of the bloodshed. ‘The writer in the 
Pioneer adds that, while disinclined to accept all 
that his present informant tells of the Mandalay 
Royal Family, it must be suspected that the 
“‘ annexation party” in British Burmah are often 
misled by the wild stories which they readily 
accept, repeat, and urge upon the Government 
of India as reasons and pretexts for the im- 
mediate annexation of Upper Burma. 


“‘STock-noTgs” are issued in India, with a 
view to tapping, and utilizing in improving the 
financial condition of the country, the hoarded 
wealth, doubtless enormous, of the inhabitants. 
The Bombay Gaselte regrets that the documents 
have not become popular; but holds that it is 
well to acknowledge the fact at once, and 
endeavour to find a remedy. The scheme 
originally was well thought out, and if it had 
been accepted by the population for the purposes 
intended, the benefits would have been manifold. 
It is not difficult to understand some of the 
obstacles which have stood in the way of their 
adoption. They are less convenient than they 
might have been, though the restrictions on their 
usefulness were designed with a reasonable object. 
There is no ready market for the notes; and 
some other defects were not wholly unforeseen. 
Stock-notes are inconvertible into ordinary paper, 
and the coupon is not detachable as in ordinary 
coupon notes. The former provision saved the 
notes from the operations of speculators, and the 
second prevented their being employed as remit- 
tances. It was intended that they should supply 
the place of the jewellery which it is the custom 
to hoard up inIndia. The Bombay Gazette finds 
it not surprising that the scheme should not have 
been cordially received. ‘‘ Traditional customs 
are hard to break through. But the attempt 
must be made, and we are glad to see that Go- 
vernment are disposed to persevere. Meanwhile 
the opinions of local Governments are to be 
asked for, before any final decision as to amend- 
ment is arrived at.” 


Tue practice of ‘‘ensilage,” the introduction of 
which into Japan has more than once been 
advocated in this journal, has long been known 
in the Mofussil, where it is applied even to grain, 
and not as in America and Europe to fodder 
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only. The grain is stored, when the prices arc 
low, in pits dug under ground, where it remains 
sometimes for many years until a profitable 
market occurs for it. 





Ix the U.S. Consular Court on Wednesday, before 
Consul-General T. B. Van Buren, Hugo Lehe- 
mann, a marine of the U.S.S. Richmond, was 
charged with being drunk and incapable. He 
pleaded guilty ; and as it was his second offence 
he was fined two dollars and ordered pay thirty 
sex jinrikisha hire, and to go on board his ship 
at once. 


His Excellency Shinagawa, Vice-Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, was present at the 
opening of the German Language School in 
Tokiyo, on the 18th inst. 


Tue American ship Alex. AlcNeil, from New 
York April 18th, with oil, passed Anjer for this 
port on the 12th August last, consequently she 
may shortly be expected; she brings about 
39,000 cases. 





Tue M.B.M. Co.’s steamer Xworso Maru sailed 
on Monday for Korea, with from four to five 
hundred troops to relieve the present Japancse 
Legation guard at Séul. 


Tue O. & O. Company’s steamship Arabic Ieft 
San Francisco on the 15th inst. for this port, on 
which date the Oceanic arrived, having left here 
on the 31st ult. 








We would draw public attention to an appeal in 
the advertisement columns to the generosity of 
the community on behalf of the sufferers by the 
late terrible events in the Straits of Sunda. 





Six R. T. Rexxiz is now in Canton, where 
he will hear the case of the Customs’ employé 
charged with shooting some Chinese in Honam. 





We are happy to see that the vernacular press 
announces the recovery of H.E. Matsugata, 
Minister of Finance, from his recent indisposi- 
tion. He is said to have resumed his duties on 
the 17th instant. | 





Tue attendance at the Gaiety Theatre last night 
was small, but this had no effect on the spirits 
of the performers, who gave a very good enter- 
tainment. Undismayed by empty benches, the 
enterprising caterer has announced: two per- 
formances for Saturday, at two in the afternoon 
and nine p.m. 





A TELEGRAM was received on the 19th instant 
announcing that the French had gained a final 
and decisive victory in Annam. 





Tue American flag-ship Richmond will leave 
the Anchorage at 9 a.m. this morning for 
Yokosuka. 





We are informed by the Messagerics Maritimes 
Company that the outgoing French mail will be 
carried by the steamship Godavery, instead of 
the Zamués, as previously announced. 
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the list of objects whose complete accom- foster direct trade seem to indicate tho 


plishment must precede Japan's clevation 
to the status of a civilized Power—using the 


from the columns of the Keisat Zassht torm “civilized” in its Western signification 


(Economist) deserves attention. Its object 
is to dissuade Japanese merchants from 
enterprises of direct trade, above all direct 
trade under official auspices. In the 
abstract our Tokiyo contemporary is not 
opposed to this so-called “ direct trade.” 
He avowedly hopes that, as Japan's foreign 
commerce develops, her people's ability to 
carry it on independently of outside aid 
will develop in proportion. Commerce, 
however, is purely and simply a matter of 
money-making. The plain business of 
those concerned in it is to conduct it after 
whatever fashion offers the best prospect 
of legitimate gain. But it is much to be 
feared that this primary object has been 
obscured in Japan by considerations which 
ought to be wholly extraneous, and which, 
by crippling the country’s resources, must 
ultimately have the effect of postponing 
the end they seek to compass. We admit 
frankly that to manage their foreign.com- 
merce independently is a legitimate and 
natural aim for Japanese merchants to 
pursue, but this admission niust not be 
interpreted as implying that the state of 
dependence carries with it any reproach 
whatsoever. The Japanese need be no 
more ashamed of employing foreign agents 
to conduct their business abroad, than of 
engaging Europeans and Americans to 
teach intheircolleges. If,indeed, theagency 
can be carried on more economically or to 
greater advantage under Japanese manage- 
ment, then, but not till then, Japan ought to 
think earnestly of discharging her foreign 
assistants. This, we affirm, is the only 
practical and common-sense view. Let it 
be discounted as much as may seem neces- 
sary in consideration of our partiality to the 
interests of our own nationals, there will still 
remain the indisputable fact that commerce 
-is purely a matter of dollars and cents, and 
that to make it produce a maximum of 
those coins is the principle which ought to 
underlie all the details of its management. 
But this, we repeat, is not the only motive 
which prevails with the Japanese. Politics 
have been suffered to obscure the question 
to adegree that cannot but cause great 
uncasiness to every well-wisher of the 
country. The term “politics” is not 
employed here in the sense of hostility to 
Western intercourse. Whatever umbrage 
Japan may feel at the anomalies of the 
system now existing, it would be unjust 
and untrue to accuse her of any lingering 
prejudice against foreigners themselves. 
What we mean is simply this—that among 


—she has placed the independent manage- 
ment of her foreign commerce. Her poli- 
ticians and her people alike are persuaded 
that her reputation for moral competence 
is more or less concerned in this achieve- 
ment, and to accomplish it the resources 
of the country are squandered to an extent 
which—if the figures of the Keisaé Zassht 
be even approximately correct—signifies 
almost a national disaster. It is this creed 
which inspires the talk we hearsooften about 
“commercial rights” and about the “ar- 
bitrary conduct of foreign traders,” and it 
is this which prompts the Government to 
assist a few clever, and we fear designing, 
Japanese merchants to an extent incom- 
patible with any sound financial principles. 
For, after all, what is meant by direct trade? 
Does it mean the admission of a con- 
siderable section of the nation to privileges 
from which they are at present excluded 
by foreign intervention ; or does it mean 
that half a dozen merchants are allowed to 
exploit the Treasury by way of reward for 
transacting affairs of which they have no 
knowledge and which they have hitherto 
hopelessly bungled ? We assume the cor- 
rectness of the Keisat Zasshi’s allusions to 
official assistance, but we find much diffi- 
culty in persuading ourselves to believe that 
the Government really hopes to promote 
commercial competence by such expedients. 
It ought to be quite evident that these men 
who, without assistance from the Treasury, 
will not venture to essay direct trade, and 
who, with that assistance, make lamentable 
failures, will avoid any similar enterprise 
on their own account hereafter as they 
would avoid certain ruin. Something per- 
haps may be gained in experience, but at 
what a price! If there is really a desire 
so earnest to educate commercial ability 
in this particular direction, it would be 
infinitely wiser and much more economical 
to place twenty or thirty youths in mer- 
chants’ offices in the manufacturing centres 
of the West, and let them devote nine or 
ten years to a careful study of the methods 
that have made Western merchants what 
they are. The only persons likely to 
succeed in direct trade are those who can 
conduct it profitably, independent of all 
official assistance, and it is tolerably certain 
that these men will make the attempt 
soon enough without any abnormal in- 
centive. There is much that is admirable 
and deserving of sympathy in Japan’s 
efforts to correct the evils of her long 
scclusion, but these official attempts to 
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existence of an inconsiderate, if not reck. 
less, impatience. 

We are not blind to the apparent in. 
justice of charging this confusion of 
commercial and political ideas entirely 
to Japan's account. There need be no 
hesitation in admitting that Westerns 
themselves have set the example. Her 
Majesty’s Representative struck the key. 
note of the policy that has been pur. 
sued here when he said, in a letter to 
The Times, that Japan is the last market 
in the East Ieft open to English com. 
modities. There has been something 
particularly humiliating in the undignified 
attitude assumed by Great Britain when, 
postponing the consideration of really vital 
issues, she descended to haggle for years 
with a comparatively weak Oriental State 
over a question involving an alteration of 
two or three per cent. in the latter’s tariff. 
We have no right to complain if the spirit 
which prompted such a policy finds an 
echo in Japan. Little by little, convinced 
that they can never recover the power of 
managing their own affairs independently 
so long as Western pockets are concerned 
in the management, the Japanese may have 
persuaded themselves that to minimize 
Western interests in this country is the 
only hopeful method of escaping Western 
arbitrariness. We do not pretend to 
assert that this is so, but neither can we 
pretend to deny its possibility. Japan has 
taken her cue from foreigners in so many 
other things that it would be unreasonable 
to suppose her entirely uninfluenced by 
this phase of our behaviour. 

Such a scheme, however, is eminently 
short-sighted, in so far as it involves official 
assistance. Every fresh evidence of Go- 
vernmental interference in commercial 
matters supplies the Treaty Powers with 
another argument against surrendenng to 
Japan the control of her own tariff. This 
is self-evident. Further, the invariable re- 
sults of this policy in the past have been 
financially so disastrous that, instead of 


rendering direct trade attractive, they 
have made it synonymous with loss 
and disaster. Yet, if our Tokiyo contem- 
porary becredibly informed, a tendency still 
survives to repeat these fatal experiments. 
We can scarcely believe it. What scems 
much more probable is that the Treasury's 
devices for obtaining a specie reserve have 
been erroneously interpreted as part of a 
scheme to promote direct trade. Those 
devices are doubtless open to much critt- 
cism, but Japan is in the unfortunate post 
tion of having only evils to choose from. 
Let us hope, however, that she will not 
voluntarily add to her embarrassments by 
pursuing a policy so irrational as that cr'- 
ticised by the Kersat Zasshi. 
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RIOTS—A PARALLEL. 
—_—__* 








of preserving order in the city was entrusted 
to a body of police numbering, all told, 


N every occasion of an anti-forcign' fifteen men. Thus there was never more 
O riot in China, the trouble is referred, than one constable on duty at a time, and 
directly or indirectly, to the aa hoae| ts beat was the whole of Denver. The 


interference of the secret societies, those 
mysterious organizations which portend so 
much danger to the peace of the Chinese 
Empire. But the secret societies, in their 
turn, must be inspired by some motives 
which appeal forcibly to popular sympathy. 
Their ultimate purpose may be, and pro- 
bably is, treasonable to the reigning 
dynasty, but assuredly that programme 
does not yet possess features sufficiently 
attractive to throw a city into commotion 
at a moment's notice, as was the case at 
Canton the other day. The materials upon 
which these social incendiaries have to work 
must be already in a highly combustible con- 
dition, else would they not burst into such 
energetic flame under provocation so slight 
as the death of one man in a country where 
human life is appraised at an extraordi- 
narily low rate. There can be little doubt 
that anti-foreign feeling is the smouldering 
influence primarily responsible for the 
recent outrage, and we may be sure that 
on this ground the Chinese Government 
will be required to indemnify the losses of 
the foreign settlers. It will not be unin- 
teresting, then, to recall the circumstances 
of a similar, and similarly inspired, outrage 
against Chinese residents in a foreign 
country, namely, the riot of October 31st, 
1880, at Denver, Colorado. 


At about two o'clock in the afternoon of 
that day, two Chinese were playing pool 
with an American citizen in the ‘“ John’s 
Place” saloon, Denver. The game was 
proceeding quietly, when three or four 
drunken men coming into the room, began 
to disturb and abuse the Chinese. Quiet 
was restored for a moment by the exertions 
of the landlord, and the Chinese attempted 
to escape, but were followed and badly 
beaten. The sight of two Celestials get- 
ting pounded with boards and fists seems 
to have possessed singular attractions for 
the citizens of Denver. In a few minutes 
several hundred persons assembled, and 
put themselves in motion for the Chinese 
quarter of the town, shouting that they 
meant “to run the cursed heathen out” 
and embellishing the declaration with 
Various figures of strong speech. The city 
of Denver had, at that time, a population 
of forty thousand souls, including 450 
Chinese. The latter appear to have been 
singularly hard-working, well behaved 
men, as it is on record that not one of 
them had ever been before the local 
authorities on a charge of theft. The task 


constable on duty on the afternoon of 
October the 31st, 1880, was Mr. T. J. RYAN. 
He reported the disturbance to the Mayor 
who, being an official of ready resource, 
desired the policemen to inveigle the mob 
into Blake-street where there was a fire 
engine ready for use. RYAN succeeded in 
accomplishing this commission, and then 
the Mayor took stock of the crowd. ‘Con- 
cluding,” to use his own words, “that they 
were determined to kill as well as rob,” he 
ordered the fireman to turn the hose on 
them, whereupon the mob did what most 
mobs would have done under the circum- 
stances—got out of the way of the water. 
But their burglarious and murderous ardor 
was not quenched. Therefore Judge 
WELBORN appeared and “ requested them 
to disperse if they would.” They would 
not, however; so the judge, by way of 
diversion, placed himself at their head and 
cheered for HANCOCK. Two or three 
hundred of the rioters followed this judicial 
example, but the balance of the crowd pro- 
ceeded to carry out their original intention 
of wrecking Chinese houses and beating 
or slaughtering their inmates. Constable 
RYAN assisted by one citizen represented 
the whole opposition, and the wrecking 
and ‘beating were not seriously impeded. 
After seven or eight houses had been gutted 
the mayor appeared with a squad of police, 
who fired some shots in the air. The mob 
then fell back and the Mayor went home, 
leaving two “specials” to hold twothousand 
rioters in check. The specials, strange to 
say, failed to accomplish this task, and the 
roughs proceeded leisurely with their pas- 
time, their force constantly increasing until 
by seven o'clock in the evening they 
numbered more than five thousand. Things 
being now tolerably lively, a rumour of 
what was going on reached Mr. PoMEROY, 
a gentleman of singular courage and 
humanity. He hastened to the scene of 
action and found the houses of some 
Chinese “entirely surrounded by a surging 
infuriated mob, who were breaking in 
windows and doors, cursing, howling and 
yelling, ‘ Kill the Chinese! Kill the damned 
heathens! Burn the buildings! Give them 
hell! Run them out! Shoot them! Hang 
them!'” and soforth. Presently ‘a China- 
man was found in one of the houses and 
dragged out, to be knocked down, kicked, 
jumped upon, and beaten with clubs by the 
rioters,” until finally a rope was thrown 
over his head and the crowd started with 
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him on the run, to the cries of ‘ Hang him! 
Hang him! Hanghim!” Mr. POMEROY 
appealed to the bystanders to assist him in 
saving life and property and preventing 
a conflagration, but was “answered by 
curses and cries of ‘the Chinese must go! 
They've got to go.’” Hopeless of effect- 
ing anything single-handed, he ran to the 
executive department and found Governor 
PiTKIN in his office, having just come 
in. The Governor wanted to to know 
what was going on, and having been 
informed, said that he could take no steps 
unless called upon to act by the civil 
authorities. He was ready enough to go 
himself and do what he could to stop the 
riot, but officially he could not move. Mr. 
POMEROY now “ran to the office of the 
Mayor and found there a number of gentle- 
men smoking.” He hurridly reported what 
was happening, and said the Governor was 
ready to call out the militia if required. 
“The Mayor replied that he had quelled 
the mob in the afternoon a// that he could, 
but had no force at his command to pre- 
serve the peace.” He was persuaded, 
however, to make another effort, and on 
his way to the Chinese quarter he was 
joined, chiefly through the exertions of Mr. 
POMEROY, by a number of respectable 
citizens who forced their way into the heart 
of the crowd. A few shots fired in the air 
and a few threats of calling out the militia 
sufficed to quell the disturbance, but not 
before one Chinaman had been hammered 
to death and several others cruelly handled. 
By way of precaution nearly the whole 
Chinese community were put into the 
county prison and kept there for three 
days so as to be out of reach of the mob. 
No steps were taken, however, to protect 
the property of these unfortunate men 
during their incarceration, so that what 
with the destruction caused by the rioters 
and the thefts subsequently committed, the 
losses of the Chinese amounted to upwards 
of fifty thousand dollars. An inquest was 
held on the body of the murdered man, 
when the jury appended to their verdict 
the following unequivocal but slightly un- 
grammatical corollary :—'‘ And we further 
find that the said mob was but the outcome 
of a drunken attack by two or three white 
men on some Chinese in the rear of their 
quarters betwcen Blake and Wazee streets, 
near Sixteenth, and which, the evidence 
shows, could have been suppressed by the 
regular police force had they fearlessly 
arrested the ringleaders ; but which, owing 
to the disorganized condition of the police 
force of the city, and the incompetency 
and inefficiency of its government by the 
proper authority, and the failure of the 
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county authorities to render the necessary 
aid and assistance required in such emer- 
gencies, the mob assumed such proportions 
as culminated in the destruction of human 
life and the disgrace of the city in not 
affording protection to life and property.” 

We have described this miserable affair 
in detail to the end that our readers may be 
in a position to appreciate what followed. 

Five days after the riot the Chinese 
Representative in Washington—Mr. CHEN 
LAN-PIN—called on the Secretary of State 
—Mr. Evarts—and discussed the occur- 
rence, subsequently placing on record a 
formal request that the affair should be in- 
vestigated, the guilty persons punished, and 
“the owners of the wantonly destroyed 
property in some way compensated for 
their losses.” He added that “ the Chinese 
in Denver went there under treaty stipula- 
tions and engaged in labour and trade, but 
now unfortunately they are subjected to such 
persecutions that they cannot peacefully 
labour, and the destruction of their pro- 
perty has interrupted the prosecution of 
their business.” He could not have de- 
scribed more accurately the state of affairs 
now actually existing in Canton. 


To this despatch Mr. EVARTS replied in 
very remarkable terms. Having premised 
that, according to the constitution of the 
United States, the Federal authority can 
not be brought into operation in a State 
in such a way as to interfere with the ad- 
ministration or execution of that State’s 
municipal laws, except in response to a 
formal request from the proper local au- 
thority, and having concluded that no oc- 
casion for such interference existed in the 
present case, he went on to say :— In 
this connection, it is satisfactory to be able 
to note, with approval, the conduct of the 
public authorities of Colorado, and of the 
people of Denver, on the unfortunate oc- 
currence in question. It was seen then, 
as it always isin such outbreaks, that the 
fury of the brutal and lawless, who com- 
pose such mobs, is ultimately turned against 
the weak and defenceless, and it is credit- 
able alike to the appreciative sense of pub- 
lic‘duty of the authorities of Colorado and 
the humane instincts of the citizens of 
Denver that their first care in this emer- 
gency (involving as it did for the moment 
the lives and property of all alike), was 
the protection and safety of the Chinese 
residents, whose presence seemed to serve 
as a special incitement to the passions of 
the mob.” 

Mr. EvARTS must have had a very low 
idea of Chinese intelligence when he wrote 
in this strain. From first to last the Denver 
rioters were inspired by one and only one 


motive—the destruction of Chinese life 
and property. The lives and properties 
of other citizens were never for a moment 
in any designed peril. Sixteen witnesses 
were examined at the inquest. and not one 
of them so much as hinted that the tumult 
was anything but an anti-Chinese demon- 
stration. As for the “humane instincts ” 
and “appreciative sense of public duty” 
which Mr. EvaRTs attributes to the autho- 
rities of Colorado, we have seen what a 
jury of Denver citizens thought about them. 
We should imagine that State papers con- 
tain few examples of such transparent sub- 
terfuges as this attempt to show that the 
mob went for the Chinese, not because they 
were Chinese, but simply because they were 
weak and defenceless. 


The Secretary of State then proceeds 
to discuss the question of compensation. 
Here is what he says :—“ It seems super- 
fluous to call your attention to the fact, but 
too well attested by history, that on occa- 
sions, happily unfrequent, often without 
motive in their inception, and always with- 
out reason in their working, lawless per- 
sons will band together, and make up a 
force in the character of a mob of sufficient 
power and numerical strength to defy, for 
the moment, the denunciations of the law 
and the power of the local authorities. 
Such incidents are peculiar to no country. 
Neither the United States nor China 
are exempt from such disasters. In the 
case now under consideration it is seen 
that the local authorities brought into re- 
quisition all the means at their command 
for the suppression of the mob, and all 
these means proved so effective that with- 
in twenty-four hours regular and lawful 
authority was re-established, the mob com- 
pletely subdued, and many of the ring- 
leaders arrested. Under circumstances of 
this nature, when the Government has put 
forth every legitimate effort to suppress a 
mob that threatens or attacks alike the 
safety and security of its own citizens and 
of the foreign residents within its borders, 
I know of no principle of national obliga- 
tion, and there certainly is none arising 
from treaty stipulations, which renders it 
incumbent on the Government of the 
United States to make indemnity to the 
Chinese residents of Denver, who, in 
common with citizens of the United 
States, at that time residents in that 
city, suffered losses from the operations 
of the mob. Whatever remedies may 
be afforded to the citizens of Colorado, 
or to the citizens of the United States 
from other States of the Union resident in 
Colorado, for losses resulting from that 
occurrence, are equally open to the Chi- 
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nese residents of Denver who may have 
suffered from the lawlessness of the mob. 
This is all that the principles of inter. 
national law and the usages of national 
comity demand. This view of the subject 
supersedes any discussion of the extent or 
true meaning of the treaty obligations on 
the part of this government towards Chj- 
nese residents, for it proceeds upon the 
proposition that these residents are to 
receive the same measure of protection 
and vindication under judicial and political 
administration of their rights as our own 
citizens. In communicating to you the 
views of this government in the premises, 
I have pleasure in adding the assurance 
that it will upon every occasion, so far as 
it properly can, give its continued atten- 
tion to every just and proper solicitude of 
the Chinese Government in behalf of its 
subjects established here under the hospi- 
tality of the treaties.” 


The position taken by the Secretary of 
State is plain enough. While admitting 
that the Chinese residents of Denver were 
established there “ under the hospitality of 
the treaties,” he considers that the stipula- 
tions of the latter are satisfied if the same 
measure of protection and vindication is 
afforded to Chinese and American resi- 
dents alike, and he holds that no compen- 
sation can be claimed of a Government 
which “has put forth every legitimate 
effort” to prevent outrage. It is curious 
to reflect how, mutatis mutandis, these 
arguments would have sounded in the mouth 
of the Bakufu Government, against which, 
at least as much as against its foreign 
allies, were directed the outrages by which 
the latter suffered in person and the 
former in pocket and prestige. This, how- 
ever, by the way. 


Mr. CHEN had an easy task in answering 
this despatch. His reply was :—First, 
that since “treaties as well as the Con- 
stitution are the supreme law of the land ;” 
and since the Chinese residents of Denver 
“had come there under the right of treaties 
between China and the general Government 
of the United States, and not with Colorado 
or any individual State,” he failed to see 
how the question could properly be rele- 
gated to the disposal of a State alone. 
Secondly, that, according to the verdict of 
the people of Denver themselves, as ex- 
pressed by a Coroner’s Jury, the local 
authorities, so far from “ putting forth 
every legitimate effort to prevent outrage” 
had failed to afford protection to life 
and property through “the disorganized 
condition of their police force,” through 
their own “ incompetency and inefficiency 
and through their “ failure to render the 
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necessary aid and assistance required in | For while it suifices that the former should 


such emergencies.” Thirdly that it was 
indisputably proved that the Denver riot 
had been motived solely by anti-Chinese 
feeling, and that it was not in any sense 
directed against citizens of the United 
States. 

Fortunately for himself, perhaps, Mr. 
Evarts had not to answer this despatch. 
That duty devolved on his successor Mr. 
BLAINE, who struck out a comparatively 
new line. He refused altogether to admit 
that the treaties had anything to do with 
the residence of Chinese subjects in the 
territory of the United States. The latter’s 


treaty with China contains this provision :— 


All citizens of the United States of America in 
China, peaceably attending to their affairs, being 
placed on a common footing of amity and good-will 
with the subjects of China, shall receive and enjoy for 
themselves and everything appertaining to them, the 
protection of the local authorities of Government, who 
shall defend them from all insult or injury of any sort. 
If their dwellings or property be threatened or attacked 
by mobs, incendiaries, or other violent or lawless per. 
sons, the local officers, on requisition of the Consul, 
shall immediately despatch a military force to disperse 
the rioters, apprehend the guilty persons, and punish 
them with the utmost vigour of the law. 


“You will perceive” writes Mr. BLAINE, 
that in no part of the treaty is there any 
provision reciprocal with this with regard 
to subjects of China resident in the United 
States. * * * No treaty stipulations 


_ are necessary to enable subjects of China 


to come to this country, take up their 
residence here, &c. The subjects of China, 
in respect to their rights and security of 
person and property, are placed under the 
protection of the laws of the Unitad 
States in manner and measure equal to 
that extended to native citizens of this 
country.” He then goes on to vindicate 
the efficiency of the Colorado local autho- 
ities, and, in the face of the verdict of the 
jury at the Coroner’s inquest, declares that 
“a more successful resistance to a mob 
of such character and numbers cannot be 
found in the history of any community 
or country.” Mr. BLAINE’S definition of 
executive efficiency is not very exacting. 
Suppose that a mob of Japanese were to 
attack the foreign settlement in Yokohama 
and wreck every third house occupied by 
foreigners, and suppose further that the 
Japanese anthorities found it necessary 
to protect us by putting eight-ninths of our 
members in jail for three days, leaving our 
Property at the mercy of native thieves all 
the while, would that be called an instance 
of executive efficiency without precedent 
for success and vigor ? 

If pushed to its logical conclusion, Mr. 
BLAINE’s argument with regard to the con- 
ditions of Chinese residence in the United 
States compels the admission that treaty 
obligations are less onerous in the case of 
an Occidental, than of an Oriental, power. 


afford to the subjects of a treaty State re- 
siding within its territories the same mea- 
sure of protection and vindication which 
it affords to its own people, the latter is 
required to afford a larger measure—which 
Proposition proceeds upon the hypothesis 
that in a civilized country the subjects of 
a foreign Power are not exposed to any 
danger on account of their alienage. How 
far this hypothesis has been justified by 
the experiences of Chinese resident in the 
United States we may learn from the 
Denver riot, from the ‘outrages recently 
recorded in New York and elsewhere, and 
from the disgraceful legislation to which 
Congress allowed itself to be forced by the 
clamor of a party as exclusive, as bigoted, 
as vindictive, and as cruel as the lowest 
classes of political agitators in China. Se- 
cretary EVARTS, as we have seen, did not 
commit himself to any such definition of 
the United States’ position v/s-a-vi's 
China. He thought that Chinese resident 
in America were “established there under 
the hospitality of the treaties.” But he, 
equally with Secretary BLAINE, held that 
compensation for outrage cannot justly 
be claimed of a Government which has 
exerted every legitimate effort to preserve 
order. It is plain that Occidental inter- 
course with the Orient demands greater 
circumspection now than it demanded in 
the times when such precedents as the 
Denver riot did not exist, and such de- 
clarations as those of Secretaries EVARTS 
and BLAINE had not been placed on record. 








FOREIGNERS IN THE CHINESE 
SERVICE. 
ig 

HERE has occurred at Shanghai an- 

other of those curious cases which 

have led to so many conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the doctrine of comity. 

On the rst instant a quartermaster on 
board the P. & O. steamer Ancona was 
charged with stealing 163 balls of Malwa 
opium from that vessel. The case came up 
for trial at the Police Court before Assistant 
Judge R. A. Mowat. When thefts of this 
sort are discovered, it appears to be the 
habit to apply to the Custom House officials, 
who send their em ployés on board to search 
for the missing opium. Such, at all events, 
was the course pursued in the case under 
consideration. Three or four Custom 
House servants—the exact number does 
not appear—visited the Axcona, and, in 
company with the fifth officer of the ship, 
made a search which resulted in the dis- 
covery of thirteen balls of opium in the 
quartermaster’s cabin. It was necessary, 
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of course, to take the evidence of the per- 
sons who had conducted this examina- 
tion, and accordingly a Customs official, 
by name JOHN ROBERTS, who described 
himself as Assistant Examiner and Diver, 
was subpoenaed. This witness stated that 
he had been sent on board in his official 
capacity to search the Ancona, and the case 
then proceeded as follows, the Assistant 
Judge being the questioner :— 


And what did you do when you went on board !— 
I cannot answer that question, as I am strictly forbid- 
den to answer any questions on subjects of which I have 
a knowledge only by reason of my position as a servant 
of the Chinese Government. 

You say you cannot answer that question ?—No, Sir. 

Are you forbidden to do it?—Yes, sir; strictly 
forbidden. 

By whom °—By the rules of the service. 

That is your view of what the rules of service mean, 
I suppose } 

itness—Yes, sir; that is what is laid down. 

You have attended upon a subpoena, have you 
not ?—Yes, Sir. 

Let me see it.—I did not bring it with me. 

Mr. M. Jones, Clerk of Court, produced a copy of 
the subpoena. 

His Worship—You would not attend on the previous 
day without a subpoena ? 

itness—No, Sir. 

And now, when you have attended 2 oe a subpeena, 
you say to the question I put, “‘ What did you do when 
you went on board ? "—that you decline to answer the 
question put to you because you conceive it conflicts 
with the rules of your service ? 

Mr. R. E. Wainewright—Your Honour, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say here that I appear to watch this 
case on behalf of the Chinese Imperial Customs. | 
perhaps have no right to say etl but there is one 
question which I would suggest should be put to the 
witness in fairness to himself :—will you ask him whe- 
ther he has been ordered by a superior officer in the 
Customs service to do this. 

His Worsbip—I asked him, “ By whom?” and he 
said *‘ By the rules of the service.” 

Mr. Wainewright—Perhaps he will be able to say he 
was ordered to act in this way. 

His Worship—Do you act on your own view of the 
rules of the service? ° 

Witness—I had the rules read to me, and I was 
likewise told. 

By whom ?—By my immediate superior. 

What is his name?—Mr. Glover, Commissioner of 
Customs in Shanghai. 

Not to answer any questions ?—Yes. 

His Worship—Well, the English law is that you are 
not bound to answer any question, if the answer has a 
tendency, in the judge's opinion, to expose you to any 
criminal charge. If answering the question I have put 
to you would expose you toa criminal charge, then you 
are entitled not to answer it. But that is practically 
the only case in which a witness, attending upon a 
subpeena, in such a case as this at any rate, is exempted 
from answering. The English law casts upon you as a 
British subject the duty of answering a question of this 
kind put toyou by the Judge, unless you can say it would 
expose you to a criminal prosecution yourself ; then the 
law is tender, and does not require you to answer. 
But in any other case ape A hak must answer, The 
mere fact that you are an official in a particular service 
and have instructions from a superior officer not to 
answer is an explanation of why you do not answer, 
but it is not an excuse for not answering ; and if you 
do not answer, I shall have, unwillingly, to commit 
you to prison. Will you answer? 

Witness—No, sir. 

Mr. Wainewright—Your Honour will remember this 
is a Government service. 

His Honour—I cannot hear you, Mr. Wainewnght. 
You must apply afterwards. The Rules of our Court 
provide that :—‘ If on the appearance of the person 
summoned, either in obedience to a summons, or on 
being brought up by virtue of a warrant, he refuses to 
take an oath,—or, having taken an oath, to answer any 
question put to him,—and does not excuse his refusal 
to the satisfaction of the Court, then the Court may, by 
warrant, commit him to prison, there to remain for not 
more than seven days, unless he in the meantime con- 
sents to answer duly on oath.” Now, as | have said, 
it seems to me that you have not excused your refusal ; 
because I cannot take what you have said as an 
excuse; it is an explanation, but not an excuse, and 
if you adhere to your refusal | have no other course 
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but to commit you to prison for a period of seven days, 
unless you answer in the meantime. If you are ready 
to answer within the seven days, you will be brought 
here to give your answer. I hope that you will be 
enabled to answer. | regret very much the course | 
have to take. 

Mr. Roberts—Will you allow me one favour—to get 
my room locked up ? 

His Worshi h, yes. 

Another Customs officer then stepped into the 
witness-box, but as Mr. Wainewright told him he had 
not been called, he retired. 

His Worship—I shall adjourn the case for seven 
days i but the prisoner will be brought before me 

‘ore that time if the witness who has just been com- 
mitted will answer the question. 

Mr. Waisewright—It your Honour will permit me, 
I may remark that it is perfectly open to the prosecu- 
tion to get the evidence of these two officers. 

His Honour—I have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Wainewright—There is a way of doing it. 
They have nothing to do bat to apply to the Super- 
intendent of Customs, and it is for him to say whether 
he will allow them to give the evidence required. 

His Worsbip—It is for the Court to say whether he 
must answer. . 

Mr. Waiaewright—Your Worship commits him under 
Rule 288 ? 


His Worship—Yes; he has sworn it. (To the 


Clerk) —Mr. Jones, the witness was sworn ? 

Mr. oma he witness was sworn. 

His Worship adjourned the case till Saturday next, 
the &h September, at 10 o'clock, informing the 
prisoner that he would be brought up sooner if the 
case would permit of it. 

Jt must be confessed that the reasons 


which induced the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms in Shanghai to impose silence on 
his subordinate in this particular case 
are somewhat obscure. It seems to fol- 
low logically and naturally that if to 
assist, under certain circumstances, in the 
detection of crimes committed by British 
subjects be among the duties devolving 
upon officers of the Chinese Customs, then 
to assist in prosecuting the perpetrators of 
those crimes is equally their duty. This, 
indeed, is so self-evident that we may 
fairly assume the existence of some con- 
sideration quite apart from the case of the 
Ancona vobbery. To understand that con- 
sideration it is necessary to go back to 
March, 1881, when a British subject, Ep- 
WARD PAGE, was indicted before Chief 
Justice French and a jury for the murder 
ofaChinaman. PAGE—whowasemployed, 
with the QUEEN’s sanction (in accordance 
with a Convention) in’ the service of the 
EMPEROR of CHINA as a Customs Revenue 
Officer—had used fire-arms in an attempt 
to capture some smugglers, and his act 
had already been pronounced blameless by 
the Chinese Authorities. Under these cir- 
cumstances his subsequent indictment 
before a British Court involved the question 
whether a foreigner lawfully in the service 
of the Chinese Government is responsible 
to the tribunals of his own country for acts 
committed in the performance of the duties, 
and in the employment of the nghts and 
immunities, of the office entrusted to him 
by that Government. Into that question 
we need not enter at present. It was fully 
discussed at the time, and we only mention 
it because it imparts additional significance 
to an incident which occurred at the trial 


and which is an exact parallel to the 
case of JOHN ROBERTS, mentioned above. 
Among the witnesses summoned before the 
British Court was an officer of the Chinese 
Customs, who, when required to give 
evidence, refused, pleading the rules of the 
service to which he belonged. Chief 
Justice FRENCH threatened this silent wit- 
ness with imprisonment for contempt of 
Court, but the threat was not put into effect 
and the matter was allowed to drop. The 
affair led, however, to a definition by the 
Chinese Authorities of the position they 
desired to maintain in such cases—namely, 
that if a foreigner in the Chinese service 
were accused, his Consul should ascertain 
of the Chinese authorities whether the act 
complained of was done in the discharge 
of official duty. If the reply were in the 
affirmative, the case should go to the 
Minister, who would adjust it with the 
Chinese Government. If the reply were 
in the negative, the accused should be 
discharged from the Chinese service, and 
his Consul should take up the case judi- 
cially. Finally, if a foreign employé were 
wanted as a witness, the summons should 
be sent to him through the Chinese 
authorities. Many persons will, doubtless, 
be of opinion that these claims are not 
inconsistent with a reasonable rendering 
of the doctrine of comity. Indeed, this 
view receives indirect support from a judg- 
ment delivered by the Privy Council in 
connection with a case which occurred 
thirteen years ago in Shanghai. Their 
Lordships said :—“ If it were shown that, 
by the law and customs of China, officers 
in the service of the Government were 
absolutely protected in making reports 
concerning their subordinates, and that it 
was against the policy of the Empire to 
allow them to be questioned by any Court, 
it might be proper to hold that it would be 
contrary to the comity of nations, and 
therefore against our own public policy, 
having regard to this comity, to allow a 
subject of the Quecn, who had voluntarily 
entered into that service, to maintain such 
an action as the present.” To the Foreign 
Representatives in China, however, the 
position taken by the Customs Authorities 
seemed to trench unduly upon the rights 
of jurisdiction conferred by the exterritorial 
clauses of the treaties. ‘They were pre- 
pared to go to a certain length, but not 
quite so far as the Chinese desired. The 
United States Representative addressed 
his Government on the subject, asking for 
instructions. ‘In a criminal case,” he 
wrote, “if the person injured is a China- 
man, and the Chinese Government ap- 
proves the official act by which the injury 
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has been done, I think, on the whole 
the wisest plan is in general to recognize 
the plea of the accused that he is pro- 
tected by the approbation of the Chinese 
Government as valid, and to discharge 
him. There may be, indeed, some danger 
that feelings of animosity against foreign 
officials will be excited; but the Chinese 
are so obedient to their Government that 
the danger is not very great, and our 
Government can, if it becomes necessary, 
forbid its citizens from entering upon the 
Chinese service. And possibly some 
limit might be set to the extent to which 
this plea should be recognized, if it is 
thought that there is danger of any abuse 
of it in aggravated cases. * * # # 
In respect to what shall be required of 
Americans in the Chinese service, when 
they are called into court as witnesses, | 
think it must be admitted that there are 
some things which they should not be 
asked to disclose. They should be per- 
mitted to plead privilege to a certain 
extent. Perhaps it must be left to the 
Consul to decide in each case how far 
this plea shall be extended. But in view 
of the inexperience and lack of legal 
training of some of our Consuls, it would 
be helpful if the Government should lay 
down some general principles for their 
guidance.” 

These general principles, however, the 
United States Government was not very 
ready to lay down. The Acting Secretary 
of State ultimately answered a portion of 
Mr. ANGELL’S despatch in the following 
terms :—" If in such a case the Consul 
found that the employé killed or wounded 
a man in the discharge of his official duty, 
and under such circumstances that he, 
if tried by a Chinese tribunal, be held 
guiltless, or such as would, under the laws 
of the United States, make the act justif- 
able or excusable, it would be the duty of 
the Consul to discharge him.” This is 
plain enough in so far as regards the 
justification afforded by the orders of 
the Chinese Authorities for acts done 
by United States citizens in obedience 
to those orders. Bnt it leaves unde- 
termined the liability of an employé to 
give evidence before American Courts on 
subjects connected with his official acts. 
That is the question now at issue, and its 
solution will involve points of much in- 
terest. In the recent case at Shanghai we 
can be tolerably certain that the whole dif- 
ficulty was comprised in the Court's refusal 
to forward the summons through the me- 
dium of the Customs Authorities—a trifling 
concession, which in the interests of mutual 
good feeling might well have been made. 
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The Chinese, on their side, had already 
taken a step, which, if not very logical, 
was at all events in the nature of a com- 
promise. After the Canton trial of March, 
1881, the Inspector General of Customs 
issued a regulation to the effect that, if any 
foreign employé of the Customs should kill 
or wound any person, he must immediately 
resign his place and report to the Consul 
of his nationality. If the Consul tried and 
convicted him, his resignation was to be 

ermanent. If the Consul acquitted him 
or decided that there was no cause for 
trial, the emtployé might resume his official 
position with full pay during the time since 
his resignation. All this, to be sure, has 
the appearance of a somewhat undignified 
evasion, but it is surely the business of 
both sides to avoid diplomatic embarrass- 
ments as much as possible. The original 
motive of exterritorial jurisdiction is to 
protect the lives and properties of Westerns 
resident in the East. It is not easy to see 
how that motive can be reconciled with an 
obstinacy so careful of exterritorial forms 
that it prefers imprisoning a British sub- 
ject to serving a summons on him through 
any but the strictly conventional channels. 


REVIEW. 
——___—_—__ 

1.—Fupan, tts Architecture, Art, and Art Manu- 
factures. By Curistorpner Dresser, Ph.D. 
F.L.S., &c. Iondon: Longmans, Green, arid 
Co. 1882. 

11.—The Ornamental Arts of Fapan. By Georce 
Asapown Aups ey, F.R.1.B.A.; Member of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan. Iondon: Samp- 
son Low, Marsten, Searle, and Rivington. 


A LEARNED sinologue, who with infinite labour 
and marvellous perseverance had prepared and 
published a compendious Grammar of the Japan- 
ese written and spoken languages, was once re- 
quested to act as interpreter at an interview between 
a Western potentate and an Ambassador from the 
Land of the Rising Sun. On occasions of this 
nature the set orations delivered by the principal 
parties are generally handed to the interpreter two 
or three days beforehand, and our grammarian 
found no difficulty in rendering them correctly, 
according to his lights. But when these pre- 
arranged parts of the programme were concluded, 
and the sinologue was requested to signify his 
royal master’s will that the envoys should take 
their departure, a difficulty arose. It is precisely 
in these simple forms of speech that the idiom of 
the Japanese language differs totally from that of 
any Furopean tongue. The grammarian was at 
no loss for stilted terms, borrowed from books, all 
embodying, more or less obscurely, the idea of 
Going or “‘getting,” but it never occurred to him 
to make use of such an expression as “It is well 
now,” or “ Taking your leave now, it is well.” So 
he bungled and stammered while the Japanese 
listened attentively but with gradually augmenting 
Curiosity and the potentate marvelled impatiently. 
At last a bystander, who happened to have served 
for some years in an official capacity in Japan, 
became cognizant of the dilemma, and, stepping 


forward, addressed the envoys thus :— King-san 
hanas piggy arimas,” which fragment of exccrable 
pidjin was instantancously successful. 

There is a simple moral to this story. It is that 
to interpret Japanese onc must have lived in Japan. 
The grammarian in the anecdote had not fulfilled 
this simple condition, and his failure to make him- 
self understood might have been predicted. 

What is true of the Japanese language is emi- 
nently true of Japanese art. To appreciate it, one 
must be familiar with every feature of the people's 
houschold life; with their habits, their traditions, 
their creeds, and their moods. To discuss their art 
before acquiring this experience is much as though 
one were to attempt an analysis of Chinese ideo- 
graphs without knowing that each of them ex- 
presses an idea. No very satisfactory lessons are 
likely to be learned, therefore, with such men as 
Dr. Christopher Dresser and Mr. George Audsley 
for teachers, of whom the latter has never set foot 
in Japan, and the former spent only three months 
there, travelling during that interval, as he tells us 
with apparent pride, “a little over one thousand 
seven hundred miles.” Perhaps at the outset we 
ought to confess that the reputation Dr. Dresser 
left behind him in the East is not calculated to 
prgcure his book a very enthusiastic welcome here. 
On this point, however, it will suffice to say that 
before he had been a week in Japan he showed 
himself so ignorant of Japanese and Chinese 
keramics as to be unable to distinguish the wares 
of one country from those of the other. But he 
possessed unbounded confidence in his own know- 
ledge, and it may be said of art critics more truly 
than of any other class of persons, that self-assurance 
is often quite as serviceable as competence. Yet 
judging Dr. Dresser by his book alone, we 
find him singularly frank in his description of the 
impressions he received during his first walk in 
Japan. ‘It will be impossible,” he says, “to 
describe the impression of novelty left on our 
minds ; but to give the reader some notion of the 
strange aspect of things, I may repeat a remark 
made by one of the Austrian princes during the 
stroll :—‘ Had we died and risen from the dead 
the scene presented could not be more strange.’ ” 
It will thus be seen that he came here with a virgin 
mind, and if his work be read simply as the record 
of an expert’s impressions and observations, much 
will be found there that is interesting and instruc- 
tive. But the reader must not suffer himself to be 
deterred by the opening pages. There is some- 
thing else which is obviously quite as strange to 
Dr. Dresser as Japanese houses and Japanese 
people, and that is—the society of Princes and 
Ministers. On his voyage out he made the 
acquaintance of two Austrian Princes, and our 
admiration is involuntarily commanded by the 
ingenuity he employs to bring their names in, on 
every possible occasion, as well as those of General 
Saigo, the Honorable James Saumarez, and other 
gentlemen of title. Two extracts from this portion 
of his work will suffice to illustrate its character :-— 
“I breakfast off fish, ham, eggs, and tea, as though 
I were sitting at my own table in London” (he is 
sitting in the Grand Hotel at Yokohama) “ instead 
of being 12,000 miles from home, and then set out 
to view the shops and their contents. During my 
walk I find many curios that are to me quite 
irresistible, and I buy, I fear, in a truly reckless 
fashion. At 5.151 return home somewhat tired, 
having had a perfect ‘ field-day ’ amidst the shops. 
While I was dressing, Prince Henri came into my 
room and asked me to join him and Prince 
Montenovo at dinner, Thus passed my second 
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day in Japan.” And again :—“ It is the 28th day 
of December; yet as we saunter through these 
beautiful grounds I sce trees laden with camellia 
blossoms looking as fresh as if it were summer. 
General Saigo gathers a bunch of these_beautiful 
flowers and presents them to me, after which my 
companions return to their homes, and ! go to the 
British Embassy, where Mr. Mounsey (the First 
Secretary of Legation) presents me to Sir Harry 
Parkes and insists on my staying to dine with him. 
I return to Yokohama by the ten o'clock trair.” 
These are thrilling details. Whether they belong 
to the architecture, art, or art manufactures of 
Japan we leave the reader to determine for 
himself. 

An apologetic tone is fashionable in prefaces. 
Dr. Dresser’s apology for venturing into print is 
that he is a specialist. ‘An architect and orna- 
mentist by profession,” he says, “and having 
knowledge of many manufacturing processes, [ 
went to Japan to observe what an ordinary visitor 
would naturally pass unnoticed. Asa specialist, 
and a specialist only, I submit this volume to 
public notice.” This being so, let us turn to the 
architectural portions of the book, since there, if 
anywhere, we may hope to find something of 
sterling worth. What we find is a treatise perhaps 
the fullest that has yet appeared in book form. 
But it is much too chatty and superficial a treatise 
to do justice to such a subject. Diagrams showing 
details of construction and arrangement of plan, 
as well as coloured plates representing the decora- 
tion of buildings, are conspicuous by their absence. 
The author apparently seeks to supply this de- 
ficiency by abundant rhapsodies, but he does not 
excel as a word painter, and too often the reader 
finds his hopes of fuller knowledge baulked by an 
airy assertion that the resources of language are 
inadequate for the occasion. Speechless ecstacy 
is a pretty mood enough at times, but we venture 
to think that an “ architect and ornamentalist,” 
who writes “as a specialist and as a specialist 
only,” might with advantage delineate more and 
rapsodise less. Even this failing, however, looks 
trivial beside the grotesque theories and -fictions 
which Dr. Dresser enunciates; as, for example, 
when he tells us that pagodas are built with a big 
pendulum, weighted in the middle, swinging inside 
them; the fact being that these wooden towers 
have a central stiffening post, which, being neces- 
sarily of considerable length, is spliced or scarf- 
jointed in the middle. Basing his conclusions, 
perhaps, upon this absurdity, he asserts that all 
Japanese wooden structures are specially built to 
resist earthquakes, to which purpose, he thinks, 
no other more substantial buildings can possibly 
be so well adapted; and observing that structures 
of aless flimsy nature are gradually coming into 
fashion as a consequence of Western intercourse, 
he exclaims :—“ Why should we thus lead a nation 
which is great in itself to adopt new methods by 
which it can only be made to appear small?” 
And again, alluding to these same changes in style 
and material, he writes:—Let us refrain from 
obtruding our advice upon a people who know 
their wants better than we do”—an exhortation 
by which he would do well to profit himself. Elo- 
quent diatribes against innovations, uttered by. 
such a master of language as John Ruskin, are 
too picturesque to be wholly condemned, but Dr. 
Dresser’s impracticable conservatism has neither 
euphony nor logical sequence to redeem it. 
The wants of a changing civilization, the higher 
valuation of life and property, the ever-recurring 
calamity of conflagrations, the yearly death roll 
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calling for sanitary improvement—all these vital 
considerations are either left unnoticed or thrust 
lighdly aside by an author whose boast is that he 
Writes as an “ architect and specialist.” 

With regard to durability, we are almost asked 
to believe that wooden buildings last longer than 
those constructed of stone or brick. In support, 
apparently, of this monstrous theory some of the 
oldest Japanese temples are given an antiquity 
_ about ten centuries too great, an obvious confusion 
existing in the writer's mind between the traditional 
founding of the temple and the date of the erection 
which to-day marks the original site. There are 
buildings, doubtless, which can boast a tolerably 
long life, but in every case they have undergone 
perpetual repairs in all their parts—repairs which 
in the course of a century amount to virtual recon- 
struction. That the Japanese have chosen wood 
as a building material is to be attributed to its 
former abundance throughout the country, as well 
as to the difficulties—still almost insuperable—of 
quarrying and transporting stone and other mate- 
tials. A conservative seclusion and consequent 
lack of emulation and enterprise have, of course, 
conspired to preserve the wooden fashion much 
longer than it is known to have prevailed elsewhere. 
But, for the rest, neither the Japanese builder nor 
architect has any theory whatsoever with regard 
to earthquakes, unless it be that a special means 
of exit should be provided for use in the event of 
those catastrophes. He places his wooden frame- 
work on isolated supports, with the object of 
escaping the dampness of the soil as much as 
possible, after which he proceeds to build as stiffly 
and solidly as his knowledge of carpentry will 
permit, following, for the most part, the models 
which his ancestors borrowed from China and 
Korea. By these means he produces a house to 
which the people have learned to adapt themselves, 
but he cannot roof it scientifically. Its covering 
ultimately becomes, in his hands, a heavy structure 
in receding stages, which seismologists and 
mathematicians alike pronounce radically defective 
in all qualities calculated to resist earthquake 
shocks. The Japanese house, cleanly in appear- 
ance, chaste in decoration and possessing a certain 
air of charming quaintness, recommends itself at 
first to all the romantic instincts of a new comer, 
but experience shows it to be essentially uncom- 
fortable, and, from a hygienic point of view, about 
as faulty a species of dwelling as can be imagined. 
Dr. Dresser, in another part of his work, where he 
seems for a moment to forget his partiality for 
wooden buildings, asserts that nations in changing 
their material have temporarily preserved in their 
new, the forms of their ancient, constructions. It 
is well known that in the stone temples of India 
and the transitional styles of the Grecian Colonies, 
there are to be seen attenuated fo-ms which are 
merely petrifactions of wooden arrangements. Such 
examples are interesting enough historically, but 
are, for the most part, unjustifiable whether con- 
sidered historically or practically. Japan herself 
furnishes an example of a similar treatment in the 
stone Torii, which are proportioned, scarved, and 
framed like their wooden prototypes. The appli- 
cation of brick and stone in a thoroughly scientific 
manner to the development of 2 new style is, per- 
haps, more prosaic than the slow and struggling 
experiments of less ambitious nations. But it is 
sounder, and in better keeping with a rapid pro- 
gress, eager to skip over much which has been 
slowly and laboriously evolved elsewhere. If to 
oppose such an aim be not the desire of Japancse 
politicians, it is certainly not the duty of her archi- 


tects. If solid building is to be introduced,—upon 
which point we differ 1 toto from Dr. Dresser— 
then the new materials must be applied in the 
development of a proper trabeatcd or arcuated 
style, strictly obedient to the latest knowledge of 
their properties. Even between these hard and 
fast lines there is still ample space for the display of 
the national artistic spirit in detail and decoration. 

Dr. Dresser devotes one of the most curious 
chapters in his book to a discussion of Japanese 
analogies and symbols. He brings to bear upon 
this part of his subject a considcrable knowledge 
of Egyptian, Persian, and Grecian decorative de- 
vices, and his object is to identify them with those 
of Japan. It cannot be said that the measure of 
success he obtains is very large, though he seems 
to satisfy himself that Japanese art has borrowed 
so much from Egyptian as to warrant him in 
assuming the existence of direct intercourse be- 
tween the two countries in ancient times. Like all 
men who mount hobbies, Dr. Dresser finds few 
obstacles insuperable. Setting out with a theory 
that national styles of ornament are not less trust- 
worthy ethnological tests than the words and con- 
struction of a language, he proceeds to illustrate 
his meaning by reference to certain Keramic 
specimens which came to England from Persia 
and which were found to have Chinese marks on 
them. ‘When evidence reached us,” he says, 
“‘ of the fact that these vessels were made in Persia, 
there was no longer any room for doubt that Chi- 
nese potters had settled in that country.” Whether 
or no this inference was correct in Persia’s case, 
the test in general is utterly fallacious. Dr. Dresser 
might have found in Japan hundreds of specimens 
of pottery and porcelain bearing Chinese marks, 
in the manufacture of which no Chinaman was ever 
concerned. _We doubt very much whether through- 
out the whole series of Japanese decorative devices 
and symbols there could be found one which is not 
traceable directly or indirectly to a Chinese or 
Korean original. Thus, to take an example, Dr. 
Dresser seeks to support his theory of ancient 
Egyptian and Japanese intercourse by pointing 
out, inter alia, that the latter use the stork (suru) 
in their ornamentation much as the former use the 
ibis, forgetting, or ignoring, that the idea of this 
style came to Japan from China. .The truth is 
that, to avoid erroneous conclusions, the student 
of Japanese art cannot too distinctly recognize 
the fundamental difference between the technical 
processes of the two countries. He must 
not infer originality because the devices em- 
ployed by Japanese keramists, metal workers, 
wood-carvers, and so forth, are not represented in 
Chinese works of a similar nature. For while in 
China the artist and the artisan were two distinct 
personages, in Japan they were one and the same. 
Before asserting, therefore, that this device or that 
style is the outcome of pure Japanese thought, it is 
necessary to assure oneself that its original does 
not exist in Chinese pictorial art. In the paintings 
of such artists as Lioki, Joken, and Yok’sai will be 
found the embryo of many beautiful fancies gene- 
rally attributed wholly to Japanese genius. The 
result of deeper study will doubtless be to show 
China as the immediate source from which Japan 
drew her early art inspirations, receiving with 
them many traces of Indian, Persian, and possibly 
Egyptian styles. But the subject is one that de- 
mands very much wider research than Dr. Dresser 
was in a position to attempt. Indeed, nothing 
strikes one more in perusing his analyses than the 
flippancy and carclessness into which he suffers 
himself to be betrayed precisely where the utmost 
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accuracy is essential. Thus we find him adducing 
the use of the key-pattern and wave-scroll by Japa. 
nese artists as an evidence of Egyptian affinity, 
entirely careless of the fact that the same designs 
permeate the whole of Chinese art; while the fre. 
quent occurrence of lotus-leaves on mouldings, as 
well as Buddha’s lotus throne, also remind him of 
Egyptian styles and of the flower home of the Nile 
god, but do not appear to suggest any thoughts of 
China or India. At other times we find his ima. 
gination considerably out-pacing the comprehen. 
sion of his readers. At Nara he saw an idol whose 
fist was tightly clenched with the thumb inside. 
The priests informed him that this arrangement of 
the digits symbolized displeasure, and had re- 
ference to punishment with the sword. “So here,” 
Dr. Dresser triumphantly exclaims, “we have an 
idea similar to that presented in the Book of 
Genesis by the flaming sword guarding the gate 
of Eden.” Then again he seems disposed to de- 
tect the thought of the Trinity in the seitsu-domoye 
of Japan, which symbol he describes as “three 
jewels with three tongues of flame surrounding 
them.” Apart from the fact that according to 
Japanese tradition the fomoye has nothing to do 
with either jewels or flames, Dr. Dresser might 
surely have known that all through the Orient odd 
numbers are preferred to even, and that in Japan 
when the idea of number occurs in art three is 
generally uscd. For the rest, there is some in- 
terest in the similarity he discovers between crossed 
Buddhist tridents and the British crown, as well as 
between the drops pending from Egyptian papyri 
and those hanging from the petals of Buddha's 
lotus throne, but on the whole this chapter, which 
his previous training ought to have made specially 
interesting, might be cut out of the book without 
serious loss. 

Of his chapter on Keramics we may say briefly 
that its multitudinous errors are on a par with the 
hopeless confusion of its arrangement. One is 
prepared for a good deal from a writer who de- 
scribes Ritsuo as-a worker in lacquer only, but 
no preface could quite deaden the shotk im- 
parted by Dr. Dresser’s’ ignorance and assurance. 
Yet this is how he opens his exposition of scio- 
lism :—‘* When I started for Japan I thought my 
knowledge of Japanese potteries and pots tolerably 
perfect; but when I returned from that country, 
after visiting nearly seventy potteries, I came to 
the conclusion that even then my knowledge of 
Japanese keramics was most limited.” The last 
clause of this sentence contains the most indis- 
putable proposition in the whole book. The only 
thing regrettable is that the learned Doctor's con- 
clusion did not persuade him to refrain altogether 
from parading his ignorance, instead of prefacing 
it by this mock-modest declaration. Every student 
who is familiar with the rudiments of Japanese 
Keramic History knows that Gorodayu Shondzui 
visited China about the year 1520, and that on his 
return, being unable to find in Japan any materials 
suitable for the manufacture of porcelain proper, 
he had to confine himself to Chinese clay. Dr. 
Dresser tells us that this artist returned from 
China between the years 1580 and 1590, and that 
“ settling in Hizen, he suceeded in making various 
kinds of porcelain with the material found in the 
country.” About the same time, we are further 
informed, some Korean potters, setting up their 
kilns near Kagoshima, ‘succeeded in making the 
now famous Satsuma ware.” After these maf 
vellous blunders the Doctor seems to have been 
seized with an infliction of Satsuma on the brain. 
True, he skips off at once to Banko ware, tw? 
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centuries later than his imaginary Satsuma, but he 
presently returns to the old love, and after ex- 
plaining that specimens of original Satsuma were 
commonly: decorated with “ domestic fowls, phea- 
cants, and peacocks”—it would have becn quite as 
correct to say foxes, greyhounds, and cock-robins— 
he commits himself to the following marvellous 
statement :—“ The popularity which Satsuma ware 
attained led to the establishment, in a suburb of 
Kiyoto called Awata, of certain potteries in which ii 
was to be imitated.” Ignorance can go no farther. 
Dr. Dresser apparently knows nothing of the name 
most celebrated among Japanese Keramists— 
Nomura Ninsei—knows nothing of thetragical story 
connected with the Kiyoto potter’s discovery of the 
methods of decoration with vitrifiable enamels; 
knows nothing of the fact that the Awata factories 
had been established more than a century and a half 
before “the now famous Satsuma ware” began to 
be manufactured. One imagines that these must 
be the limits of his know-nothing-ness. Thcy are 
only the beginning. He goes on to tell us that 
« after Awata, the island of Awaji began to pro- 
duce imitation Satsuma wares,” and that jt has 
“given us finer works of the Satsuma type than 
any which has come to us from Kiyoto.” Con- 
sidering that the characteristic productions of the 
Awaji kilns are porcelains covered with yellow, 
metallic green, and purple glazes, Dr. Dresser 
might just as truly have ascribed the origin of 
Cochin-Chinese wares to Satsuma influence. It 
were, however, a profitless and thankless task to 
follow him through all his blunders. His book is 
likely to do more harm than any hitherto published 
on the subject of Japanese art, because it is over- 
laid with a sufficient gloss of expert knowledge to 
lull the ordinary reader’s suspicions, and further, 
because, despite the charlatanism which disfigures 
every chapter, it docs contain items that are in- 
(cresting enough to attract perusal. 

A very much bricfer notice will suffice in the 
case of Mr. George Audsley’s Ornamental Art of 
Fapan. This gentleman was formerly associated 
with Mr. James Bowes in the authorship of a work 
entitled the Aeramic Art of Fapan, a species of 
costly scrap-book with beautiful illustrations and a 
letter-press chiefly made up of fables. Four years 
ago the public was very indulgent to writcrs about 
Japan. The subject was full of interest, and it 
was difficult to discuss it from any aspect that 
scemed hackneyed. Yet even this facile mood was 
disturbed by the heresies of Messrs. Audsley and 
Bowes, and while it was gencrally agreed that the 
Liverpool amateurs had added a new chapter to the 
history of chromo-lithography, there was an equally 
universal fecling that such delicate and costly illus- 
trations were in singularly bad keeping with a text 
so untrustworthy. At all events, the last thing to 
be anticipated was a repetition of the same experi- 
ment by the same authors; and our surprise was, 
therefore, unqualified when an announcement 
reached ussome months ago tothe effect that another 
work of a still more pretentious nature was in 
Course of compilation. It was to be published in 
a number of parts—cight, if we remember rightly 
—tovering the whole ficld of Japanese ornamental 
art, keramics excepted, and the cost was to be 
something like sixteen guineas. The first part— 
or rather the first half-part—is now before us. It 
's a portfolio of plates, with a red sun and a 
golden goose on the cover, the former very aptly 
representing the blank brilliancy of the book, and 
the latter, the pecuniary downiness of its pur- 
chasers. Apparently the quondam associates have 
fallen out, for the name of Mr. George Audsley 
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alone figures on the title-page. The effect of this 
eparation is easily traced in the text, for whereas 


the amatcurs’ joint production was, as we have! are altogether charming. 


said, amclange of romance and platitudes, Mr. 
George Audslcy’s unaided intcllect has avoided the 
romance and confined itself wisely to the platitudes. 
In noticing the work we arc naturally disposed to 
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the pictures are most dextrously manipulated ; 
and have a depth and sumptuous softness which 
Go!d is introduced 
sparingly, and in a manner which strongly reminds 
us of the miniatures of medixval manuscripts. 
The subjects of the paintings appear to be my- 
thological or legendary ; but we have not been able 


set out with an explanation of its scope and purpose.!to obtain any satisfactory description of them. 
But the truth is that having perused the portfolio: The original paintings measure 7% inches by 64 


carefully from cover to cover, we find ourselves 
involved in a hopeless speculation as to its use o1 
design. There is an introduction, in which the 
author confines himself to a general culogy of 
Japanese art, but carefully avoids hazarding any 
original statement. Twice only does he become 
interesting—once, when he copics Dr. W. Ander- 
son's description of the “ artist artizan ; ” and once 
when he tells us that “China, India, and Korea 
have largely contributed to the foundation of Japa- 
nese art’; and that “ it is not a difficult matter to 
trace their influence in the works of all the great 
periods.” The latter statement, though in no 
respect novel, becomes entertaining when con- 
trasted with what the same writer tells us in his 
introduction to the Keramic Art of Fapan, 
namcly :—‘* Let the communication between China 
and Japan have been what it may, it evidently 
failed to effect their respective arts, for a careful 
survey of the works of both nations fails to prove a 
systematic copyism on one side or the other.” In 
addition to this empty preface, the book consists of 
twelve plates—three in monochrome and nine 
in chromo-lithrography—beautifully executed by 
Lemercier & Co., Paris, and accompanied by 
“descriptions.” There is no attempt at arrange- 
ment. ‘“ Variety is charming” says the author, 
and in ohedience to that principle, he gives us four 
plates of paintings; two of textile fabrics ; two of 
lacquer ; two of incrusted work ; one of cloisonné 
enamel, and one of metal work. Mr. J. Quin’s 
essay on lacquer manufacture is reproduced ver- 
batim, and compriscs the sum total of the informa- 
tion which the book contains. The descriptions of 
the plates tell us nothing, absolutely nothing, about 
the articles and subjects depicted, unless it be the 
names of their owners. ‘To take an example:— 
Plate XI. Section I. is a reproduction of six pain- 
things from a Japanese album. It bears the 
painter’s name, Jo (Fujiwara) no Mortkane, and 
the subjects are, commencing from the left :—(1) 
Shaka; (2) Yamato-take no Mikoto and the 
Princess Tachibana; (3) Nomi no Sukune and 
Kehaya; (4) the god and goddess Izanagi and 
Izanami; (5) the exiled poet and statesman Mi- 
chizane, and (6) the deity Bunshosei. Every 
student of Japanese history knows that to each of 
these subjects there is attached an interesting 
legend and that without the legend the picture is 
meaningless. Here, however, is the whole account 
given by Mr. James Audsley :—“ Careful repro- 
ductions of six paintings from a very beautiful 
orthon, or folding book ” @wazd, not orthon, is the 
proper term) “are given in the accompanying 
Plate. The originals are evidently the work of a 
very talented Japanese artist.” (Apparently Mr. 
Audsley cannot read his name). “ The book con- 
tains eight paintings, the best of which have been 
reproduced.” (They are among the worst spcci- 
mens of modern Japanese painting we have ever 
seen). ‘They are very carefully cxecuted, on 
a fine silk ground, in transparent colours, laid 
on so thinly as to resemble stains. The flesh 
colours are the only ones which have any ap- 
pearance of body, but even these are clear 
and lustrous. The grey back-grounds of all 
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inches.” So, too, we find a gaudy, vulgarly exe- 
cuted picture of the princess Wakana, the 
celebrated spider sorceress, with a spidcr’s web 
beside her and a huge spider at her feet, described 
thus :— It is a spirit—a veritable ‘ maiden of the 
mist ’—visible, yet thin as air. The first condition 
is clearly marked by the force and richness of her 
coloured garments; while the second condition is 
made evident to the observer by the clever way 
she is depicted as passing through the spider’s web 
without breaking it.” This sort of crass ignorance 
has at Icast the merit of being amusing, but 
Mr. Audsley shows clsewhere that he is a 
stranger to even the most clementary principles 
of Japanese art. Thus at Plate IX. Section I. 
he reproduces a duck swimming in water beside 
which grow a few sprays of reeds. Of this work 
he says :—“‘ Among the many highly interesting 
and beautiful specimens of painting on silk tissues, 
which have reached Europe from Japan, few, if 
any, may be said to surpass the one represented 
in this Plate, either in artistic conception or skilful 
manipulation.” The ‘ manipulation,” indeed, 
appears to be beyond praise, but the reader 
will be able to appreciate the nature of the 
“‘ artistic conception ” when we say that the duck 
is placed precisely in the middle of the picture— 
exactly at the intersection of the diagonals. Ima- 
gine a first class Japanese artist making such 
a blunder as that! Again, the “ beautiful bottle ” 
of cloissonné enamel depicted at Plate III. Section 
VIL, is chicfly remarkable for the excessive 
weakness of the curves and scamped rendering of 
the blossoms in the floral scroll that covers the 
body. With such a picture before us, we are 
constrained to think cither that the author’s 
judgment is defective or that the specimens to 
which She had access were not representative. 
Altogether, nothing can be said of this latest addi- 
tion to Japanese art literature except that as a 
book it is worthless, and, as a pictorial album, 
misleading. 





THE STORM OF 11th TO 14th OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1883. 
oe enlaces 

A ready method of comparing the different 
months with regard to the weather changes consists 
in simply counting the number of depressions. 
Rise and fall of pressure and temperature, wind 
and rain are all connected with them; and the more 
depressions pass in a month, the more changeable 
the weather. 

March brought 7, April 10, May 6, June and 
July 5 each, August 1. Thus gencrally speaking 
the weather within the last 6 months was most 
changeable in April, with one depression for every 
3 days; most steady in August, with one only for 
31 days. 

In September the number has increased again, 
no less than three having passed already during 
the first half of the month, and the great weather 
changes noticed everywhere in Japan have becn 
the Consequence. 

The first of these, after a very erratic course in 
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southern Hokkaido, traversed eastern Nippon from 
north to south; before its disappearance a second 
one started from the Inland Sea northwards, cross- 
ing near Hakodate to the Pacific, and after a short 
interval a third one came up from the eastern 
China Sea, this being the most important one of 
the three, accompanied by heavy gales in the whole 
south and east of Japan. 

Distinct traces of this disturbance were first 
noted on Monday, September 10, 6 a.m.: on the 
morning of the 11th the aspect of the weather in 
the south-west had become threatening, so that the 
coast was warned, and 24 hours later the centre 
had arrived at south-western Kiushiu. 


Preceded was the large disturbance by an in- 
significantly looking depression, shown in the 
weather-map for September gth, 2 p.m. 

Far earlier information of the extent and impor- 
tance of the large depression might have been 
received in Tokio.from Amoy, and probably 
Hongkong and Manila, as the Shanghai observa- 
tions from September gth to 12th show that its 
influence extended more than 500 miles to the 
westward, a northerly gale blowing at Shanghai on 
the 11th and rath at 4 p.m. This proves the im- 
portance of regular daily telegrams from China, 
as all large disturbances passing near Formosa are 
sure to be indicated by the Amoy observations. 
(See weather-map for August 24th, 2 p.m., with re- 
marks on a dangerous depression on the eastern 
China coast.) | 

On the s2th and 13th the centre followed nearly 
a straight course, passing south of Miyasaki on 
the 12th, about 2 p.m. south of Wakayama on the 
13th, at6am., north of Hamamatsu at 1 p.m., 
leaving the east coast of Nippon somewhat nearer 
to Nobiru than to Tokio, passing the former place 
at 10 p.m. 

The speed of the centre was thus from Mayasaki 
to Wakayama 15n.m. p.h., to Hamamatsu 18, to 
Nobiru 3in.m. With the rapid increase of speed 
on the 13th, the depression grew quickly shallower, 
as the lowest pressures observed were 736 mm. at 
Miyasaki, 734 at Wakayama, 749 at Hamamatsu, 
and 754mm. at Nobircu. 

Gales or heavy gales were reported from 15 
stations, strong winds from § more, out of a total 
of 22; thus the storm was felt more or less all over 
Japan; but the distribution of the stations with 
gales was rather peculiar, some in the north-east 
reporting such far in advance of the centre, and 
in fact disconnected with the centre proper, and 
also unaccounted for by the distribution of pressure 
and the gradients.® 

From an investigation of the daily weather-maps 
of the Deutsche Seewarte, embracing the greater 
part of Europe, it has been found that on an aver- 
age a gradient of 3.4 corresponds to a moderate 
3-9 to a fresh gale. 

In the present storm the gradients in the south 
were much steeper, ranging from 4.1 near Hama- 
matsu to §.9 near Miyasaki. Without reference 
to the actual wind observations we conclude, there- 
fore, that in the south the force of the wind exceeded 
considerably a “ fresh gale.” 

But while in the south the wind-force corre- 
sponded to the gradients, the same was not the case 
in the north-east, where heavy gales were reported 
from Sapporo, Miyako, and Nobiru without cor- 
responding gradients. Until September 12th, 6 
a.m., the steepest was only 1.7, until Scptember 13th, 





@Geadient is the maximum slope of for a distance 
60 enat. miles io millimetres. prsstare fora ¢ = 
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2 p.m., only 2.8, gradients which alone cannot ex- 
plain the wind-force experienced. 

We have to look thus for another source and find 
it in quickly moving masses of warm air, descend- 
ing from a higher level down to the surface of the 
earth along the east coast of Nippon, and carrying 
down with them the greater velocity of higher strata 
of the atmosphere. 


This view is confirmed by the cloud observations, 
the rapid increase of temperature in the north on 
the 11th and 12th, amounting to 12 degrees in one 
day at Sapporo, the little wind at Hakodate, which 
generally enjoys a good share of it, while at 
Miyako, completely land locked, a heavy gale 
blowing inside the bay can hardly be otherwise 
explained than by an upper wind coming down as 
on an inclined plane. 


Usually the wind-force at Miyako is much less 
than at the stations near by, and even the passage 
of great depressions with much wind immediately 
outside of Miyako bay is only to a small degree 
indicated by the wind-force inside of it. A slanting 
wind from above may reach the station: a hori- 
zontal wind will be much impeded by the heights 
surrounding the bay. 

This descending current was probably also the 
cause of a slight secondary depression near Awomori 
on Sept. 13th, 6 a.m., which was merged at 2 p.m. 
with the principal one, the centre of which was 
then near Hamamatsu. 


An approximate method of observing upper cur- 
rents is to note the direction and speed of clouds, 
as is done in all Japanese observatories ; later ex- 
perience will show perhaps, where and when such 
currents are likely to descend, and whether the 
warm current on the south and east coast, the Kuro 
Shiwo, has some local influence. That a rapid 
change of temperature deserves much attention, is 
plain enough. 

In certain parts of the year the effect of descend- 
ing currents may be noticed in Japan for days 
together, the wind-force in the 2 p.m. weather-maps 
being always higher than either at 6 a.m. or 
to p.m; this increase being due to upper currents 
reaching further down. It is only at the time of 
larger disturbances, that this increase of wind 
towards afternoon is marked. 


Such gales as those mentioned in the north-east 
may be compared with certain squalls in the 
tropics, which come down from aloft and strip a 
ship in a few minutes, the barometer giving little 
or no warning; they also bring down with them 
to the surface the greater velocity of a higher 
strata. 

The most rapid rise and fall of the barometer 
was in 8 hours for Miyasaki and Wakayama a fall 
of g mm., for Kagoshima a rise of 12, for \Waka- 
yama a rise of 13 mm. 

After the passage of the centre the temperature 
fell rapidly in central and north-western Nippon, 
13° (in 24 h.) in Kioto, 14° at Kanazawa. 

Within the three days from September 11 to 14 
rain fell at stations, most near the track. The sums 
were for: 


Miyasaki 135mm. { Hamamatsu 67 mm. 
Kochi ee mm. { Orzaka 54mm. 
Wakayama Summ. | Kagoshima $3 mm. 
Kioto 73 mm, | Kanazawa 52 mm. 

u 73 mm All others beluw 30 mm. 


In many respects this storm resembled another 
which followed nearly the same track from August 
25th to 27th in 1830. 

E. KNIPPING. 

Tokio, 20th September, 1883. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
—_—_—_»—_—__ 

THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun, 


Since the middle of last year the value of Silver 
has shown a downward tendency. It was antici. 
pated, however, that the price would revert to the 
old rate at the beginning of this year, but such 
was not the case. Depreciation has steadily pro. 
gressed, and silver is, with slight occasional fluc. 
tuations, quoted at 120. The fluctuations that 
have taken place in the value of Silver will better 
be seen by the following Comparative Table of the 
value of the Silver yen in paper currency :— 


egTm vean or Mais: (188s). 





AMGALY. ........- ccc ce eee ee yee 8.90! fully once mt. 
fancy Aseesensnesceceee ~ yen 16 Aarast teaser eneneereeceses o- 190 
Mare® ........c ce cceeeeeee yen 3.62 | September ............... yen 1.63 
sag sadn deewecenseeactettien yen 8.61 | October... jm 3.60 

WT kceccestenceseccsereewen yen 3.54 | November.................. jen 3.51 
JOME] oe... rercoscecee- coves yen 1.57 DEF oo... sccccceases yen 3.4 
26Te year or AMgist (5883). 

january... 1.38 | May . vee JOR 1.96 

ebewary .................. yer 1.99 CS oe yen 1. 
March ..w..........cecee eee yen 3.45 | July... jen. 
April ..........cccccsecceeee gen 3.399 OT ee gen 1.84 





The above table gives the highest rate of exchange 
in each month, and although at one time in 
August it was quoted at yer 1.24, still on the 27th 
of the month it was as low as yes 1.17 7/10 to yen 
1.17 8/10. Comparing this with the highest rate in 
August last year, we find a difference of more than 
48 sen, or in other words fifty per cent. on the yen. 
What can be the real cause of this anomalous 
depreciation ? 

We are informed that in Osaka and the neigh- 
bouring districts, ten and twenty sea silver coins 
have reappeared in circulation, and that each of 
the exchange shops in the city receives about 
twenty yen’s worth daily. This state of affairs 
has led to the belief that the fiat currency vill 
regain its value and that it will shortly be 
possible to establish a convertible currency. \Whe- 
ther this can be effected or not we are unable 
to prognosticate. Should the depreciation con- 
tinue we shall be delighted, but if afterwards 
values are subjected to serious fluctuations, which 
must be detrimental to commercial interests, our 
joy would be turned into grief. As we stated some 
time ago, paper money only is in circulation if the 
interior, and it is simply for the commercial tran- 
Sactions that take place in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, and Nagasaki that specie is required. Of 
the open ports Yokohama is recognized as the 
emporium, and, therefore, the value of silver in 
this port regulates the market price throughout the 
Empire. If Yokohama is supplied with an abund- 
ance of specie, so that there is no obstruction to 
trade, the value will necessarily fall. On the other 
hand, if the supply be insufficient for the amount 
of business done, the price will rise; and thus 
oscillation will become normal throughout the 
country. From the above circumstances we may 
infer that the comparative value of Kinsatsu and 
silver does not vary in accordance with the quant'- 
ties in circulation but in proportion to the amount 
of transactions requiring settlement in bullion. A 
general scarcity of silver throughout the empire 
does not affect its value; but if quite sufficient for 
tradal purposes is in circulation in Yokohama, tts 
price can hardly fail to depreciate ; and what more 
there is of specie in the cquntry shares the same 
fate. For, in the first place, the augmentation of 
the amount of specie in the interior must tend 10 
flood the Yokohama market. Secondly, if silver 
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Sir. 
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rare in the interior, exports have a chance of 
equalling imports in value, and there will still be 
abundance of coin in Yokohama for its mercantile 
aceds. Or again, imports may be reduced to the 
level of exports by a similar proccss. Either con- 
dition is calculated to establish an equality between 
the actual amount of specie available and the 
requirements of the market; and cither condition 
may tend to a fall in the price of silver. It must 
be remarked, however, that in the first case the 
depreciation will not be so marked as in the second. 

The question ariscs:—‘‘Is the present depre- 
ciation the result of the first or the second condi- 
tion?” ‘The annual report of the Commercial 
Bureau states that, from the year when tradal 
conventions were first made with foreigners to 1871, 
the excess of export of bullion may be estimated 
at eighty million yen, while the excess from the 
latter period to the present was sixty-nine million, 
the two sums giving a total of an excess of yen 
150,000,000 since the opening of the ports. Exports 
may have been in excess of exports last year, with 
the result of an unexpected influx of specie; yet 
no onc is likely to assert that the depreciation of 
silver is due to there being a redundant supply in 
the market, as would be the case in accordance 
with the first supposition. The conclusion to be 
arrived at is rather that the decline is due to 
such circumstances as are referred to in the second. 
ast year’s exports and imports were worth yeu 
37:240,000 and yer 29,160,000 respectively, showing 
an excess in favour of the latter of yen 8,080,000. 
Bullion was sent away to the extent of yen 4,430,000, 
and brought in to the value of yen 6,360,000, showing 
an excess of the latter to the value of yen 1,930,000. 
An advantage on the side of export of merchandize 
and import of bullion simultaneously had not been 
observed since 1872. In 1876, however, there was 
a brisk demand for silk, resulting in an excess of 
exports over imports, but it was only an_ insigni- 
ficant amount as compared with that just above 
mentioned. 

This, as we may call it, anomalous condition of 
trade was not confined to last year. It has con- 
tinted during the current season ; with the direct 
result that there is abundance of silver in the 
Yokohama market. The silver yen's exchange 
value has fallen to yen 1.17 in paper currency. 
These facts demonstrate that the fall in the value 
of silver has no connection with the amount in cir- 
culation throughout the empire; but must be 
ascribed to the abnormal condition of the Yokohama 
market, where silver is absolutely indispensable for 
purposes of trade. One may ask, here :—Will the 
present abundance of specie endure? Is its pre- 


sent cheapness likely to have a permanent effect 


upon the mercantile community? May not our 
Present delight at its depreciation turn into future 
grief? 

Well, then: the fall in the value of silver may 
be safely ascribed to the recent excess of exports 
over imports, bringing more than the ordinary 
supply of specie to the Yokohama market. But 
more searching investigation shows that that very 
ee es Is owing to Stagnation of trade and obstruc- 
lion in the circulation of money, both of which are 
sources of constant complaint on the part of the 
Public. If we question the industrial classes we 
shall find that a fall in the price of rice has de- 
Prived the farmers of half their income, while 
artisans are unable to dispose of the products of 
their labor. Merchants can do nothing with their 
foods but store them, having no other way of 
Placing them. With folded arms they ruminate 
how they may preserve their capital, They cannot 





dream of making a profit upon it. Look where <r Trade remains as stagnant this year as it was 
may, there is no activity inany branch of industry, | last, and consumers of the merest necessaries have 
except perhaps in the direction of attempts tu | become fruyal in their use, while the mercantile 
escape future loss. This is proved, for instance, | community, as we have said, have suspended all 


by the extraordinary rise in the value of public 
loan bonds, seven per cent. pension bonds being 
quoted at 9v.60—a case which is without precedent. 
Placards “‘for sale or to let” are conspicuous in 
every street of the capital. Fears are entertained 
in many quarters that the land-tax will not be 
forthcoming at the end of the year. All seems to 
show that our commerce has reached the lowest 
point of depression. People cease to spend their 
moncy, and are cagez for the gain of even one or 
two sex. Merchants having sold what goods they 
can, have suspended the import of all such as are 
not actually ordered. These circumstances must 
have an anomalous effect upon the relations 
between imports and exports. Hitherto it has 
been the custom for importers to hold in stock at 
least twice the quantity of goods in immediate re- 
quest by consumers. The latter, however, appear 
to abstain from purchase as far as they possibly 
can, so that even if the merchants could dispose of 
all their present stocks, they necd hardly import 
any for a reserve, while, on the other hand, should 
the fall in the value of merchandize continue, the 
stuff that they already have on hand must bring 
them heavy loss. Indeed, they have really ccased 
to make purchases. Evidently this tends to de- 
crease imports and augment exports. Below is a 
comparative table of exports and imports for three 
years, from 1880 to 1882 inclusive, showing how 


trade stagnation operates :— 


Exports. Isporte. 


1880 00.00.20... yen 27,418,346 ...... yen 36,176,087 
1SS2 ............ yew 30,232,564 ...... EN 39,797,470 
1883 ............ yew 37,240,915 ...... yen 29,168,040 


From the above it will be seen that the exports 
during 1882 exceeded those of 1880 by yeu 
9,822,569, while the imports for the former ycar 
were less by yen 7,008,047 than those of the latter. 
Whatever progress Japan may have made in her 
industry, it is against reason that she should have 
succeeded in augmenting her exports by more than 
yen 9,840,000 in two years, while whatever changes 
may have occurred in the proclivities of her people, 
it is absurd to suppose that the simultaneous de- 
crease of seven million of yer in the value of her 
exports was due to merely -natural causes. Such 
phenomena can only be ascribed to dullness of 
trade. Can one fairly suppose, then, that the 
depreciation of silver, resulting as it does from the 
extraordinary causcs enumerated above, ‘wi!l be 
permanent? To arrive at an answer to this ques- 
tion it is first essential to inquire into the compara- 
tive value of our principal imports. They may be 
thus enumerated :— 

Cotton and linen fabrics, yen 11,290,000 ; sugar, 
yen 4,520,000; oil, yen 2,420,000; woollens, yen 
2,840,000; iron, yen 1,510,000; miscellaneous, yen 
1,210,000; medicines and drugs, yen 790,000; 
silk textiles, yen 580,000; leather and horn, yen 
530,000; dye-stuffs, yer 520,000. Of the com- 
modities hereabove enumerated, cotton and linen 
fabrics, sugar, oil, and iron may be accepted as 
necessarics of life, which denomination also applics 
to other articles with the exception of “ miscella- 
neous.” Therefore the consumption of these 
materials by our people must not be looked upon 
as extravagance on their part, but rather as true 
economy, inasmuch as the things referred to, having 


been used instead of others during ten years and 
more, have come to be actual necessaries. Yet 
even their purchase is likely to be suspended in 
cases where great distress prevails. \When times 
mend, their purchase will be resumed. 
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purchase of stocks. In this way we account for a 
temporary decrease in imports; but if the present 
depression should be removed the consumption of 
imported commoditics must necessarily increase. 

Should, however the existing dullness of trade 
continue, we ure likely to sce our populace con- 
verted into a congerics of ruined houscholds. 
Matters must improve sooner or latter, inasmuch 
as it is the two-fold result of an extraordinary risc 
in the price of commodities, which has re-acted 
upon the relative valuc of the currency. To restore 
the normal relations between the two, a natural law 
has operated, impairing the value of the latter 
whose appreciation was abnormal, and producing 
a temporary stagnation in trade. \When complete 
stillness comes, the tide must turn: the price of 
merchandize must fall to its proper rclation with 
the currency, and trade must revive, implying a 
consequent resumption of imports, and an aug- 
mentation in the value of silver. Are we to rejoice 
on the one side at the depreciation of specie? We 
must then mourn on the other for the catalepsy of 
commerce. Shall we exult over the return of 
commercial activity? The value of silver must 
appreciate considerably. Some may be inclined 
to dispute this last proposition; and say that the 
reaction of trade can by no means enhance the 
price of silver, because although imports exceeded 
exports between the eight or nine years from 1871 
to 1879, the value of specie was not augmented. 
Whatever reason there may appear in this vanishes 
when we remember that now-a-days conditions are 
vastly different from what they were some cight 
years or so ago. Prior to 1879 there was in the 
country abundant store of coin, preserved from 
generation to generation, wherewith to supply the 
Yokohama market whenever a scarcity arose from 
a disparity between imports and exports. What 
though six or seven million yen in specie was 
required annually to mect the deficiency, yet the 
value ef silver did not greatly fluctuate. Specie 
docs not necessarily appreciate when it is abundant 
in this market, however scarce it may be in other 
parts of the empire. 

As we have just remarked, any deficiency of that 
metal in Yokohama was made good until 1879 
when the internal supply began to fall short. Since 
then its value has fluctuated; and we may look 
upon the native sources whence the stream has 
hitherto flowed as having been drained. It 
will hardly be possible to find coins henceforth 
as heretofore to fill the gaps created by trade. If 
future imports should exceed exports to the extent 
recorded prior to 1878 the oscillations in the value 
of silver will be still more serious than they have 
yet been. It is ridiculous to expect a repetitiva of 
the circumstances of the period preceding 1879. 
Seeing, on the one hand, that the demand for 
imported articles is liable to be resuscitated, and 
that an excess of exports over’ imports must involve 
a fluctuation in the value of silver, we are forced 


to the conclusion that the present deprcciation of 
that coinage cannot be permanent. The public 
should be aware that all financial evils have their 
origin in the unsettled condition of the money 
market, and if even the existing depression in the 
worth of silver be not of an enduring nature, the 
inconvenience which arises from it must still entail 
as great loss upon merchants, farmers, and manu- 
facturers as would supervene from an augmentation 
of its value. If the public are content with the 
present state of affairs, all we have to say is that 
we cannot agree with them. 
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THE PROPOSED DIRECT EXPORT OF 
SILK. 


(Translated from the Tokiyo Keisai Zasshi.) 


A rumour is current to the effect that the Govern- 
ment, with a view to the encouragement of direct 
trade, have decided to advance capital to Japanese 
exporters to the amount of ninety per cent. of the 
value of their shipments, at 4 per cent. interest per 
annum. A certain merchant is said to have con- 
tracted a loan on this basis for 300,000 yen. Whe- 
ther there is any truth in this we cannot say, but con- 
sidering the earnestness with which it is discussed, 
we are inclined to think that there must be some 
truth in it. This method of encouraging direct ex- 
port presents no new features. It is only what has 
been already done by the Specie Bank, which ob- 
tains the amount of the proposed loan from the 
National Debt Bureau, and hands it over to the 
silk merchant, who repays it to the Government 
after the silk has been disposed of. There being a 
tendency in every direction to protectionist prin- 
ciples, this sort of paltry interference is quite cha- 
racteristic. \Ve have had on several occasions to 
discuss the advantages of direct exportation. It 
will therefore be sufficient to recapitulate the events 
of the past to show its disadvantages. Direct ship- 
ments have been tried at three different periods. 
The first period was during the 13th and 14th 
years of Meiji (1879-80), when many merchants 
embarked in the enterprise. The second period 
was during the silk difficulty, and continued 
throughout the second half of 1880. The third 
ranges from the 15th year of Meiji (1882) to the 
first half of this year: a period remarkable for the 
direct exportation undertaken by a certain mer- 

chant. As early as the 12th year of Meiji (1878), 
the question of direct shipments was mooted in the 
Cabinet, and resulted in the shipment of rice and 
silkworms’ eggs. At this time it was not done on 
so large a scale as it has been within the last few 
years, and foreign merchants had some control of 
the business. The principle of direct trade is to 
ship goods to foreign markets independegtly of 
foreign assistance. This was not the case, how- 
ever, as the export of rice was exclusively conducted 
by a certain foreign merchant. Although a few 
Japanese firms also engaged in the business, yet 
their transactions were insignificant as compared 
with the operations of the foreign firm. It would 
therefore appear that the above was not direct 
export in the proper acceptation of the word. 
This is the argument of the supporters of the 
enterprise, but some, however, think that so long as 
the goods are owned by Japanese it is direct ex- 
port. We find that during the first period the 
Government advanced largely to the Specie Bank, 


which again made advances to merchants on the |‘ 


security of forest lands and plantations. Thus 
equipped with the necessary capital, the merchants 
exported commodities to foreign countries. The 
Government was content to receive 6 per cent. 
interest per annum from the Specie Bank, and the 
Bank charged the National Banks 8 per cent. 
These Banks then advanced money to the mer- 
chants at ro per cent. 


These loans were to be repaid after 

had been sold in the foreign aareee ad ae 
and merchants alike rejoiced in the anticipated 
success of their venture. Bat when the consign- 
ments reached their destination all their arrange- 
ments were upsct, for foreign merchants would 
not buy the goods except at a very low price. The 
longer the merchants waited for a chance to sell 

a 


the heavier the charges became, until at last they 
were compelled to clear off the goods at a very great 
loss. In consequence of the loss made by the direct 
exporters, they failed to repay the advances made 
by the Banks, which in turn failed to repay the 
National Debt Bureau. The loss sustained by the 
merchants of Joshiu alone, amounted to more than 
600,000 yen. If the losses made in the various 
provinces could be added together the sum would 
be enormous. As regards the second epoch, we 
find that the idea of recovering commercial inde- 
pendence greatly stimulated direct trade. The 
words “recovery of commercial rights ” became 
the motto of every Japanese trader, and it was this 
that gave rise ta the silk difficulty, the details of 
which need not be related here. 

The Japanese combined to resist the aggression 
of the foreign merchants. The National Banks 
participated in the contest, and circulars were dis- 
tributed throughout the provinces calling upon the 
people for support. This contest continued for 
over fifty days, when both parties saw the folly of 
their ways and came to terms. But the loss 
to the Japanese merchants was considerable. 
Coming to the third period under review, we notice 
that a certain merchant got into the market first and 
bought a considerable quantity of silk with the in- 
tention of exporting it direct. It is reported that he 
obtained an advance of go per cent. of the value of 
the silk, and that the whole or a portion of it has 
already been shipped. It is also said that, as it is 
most likely to show a loss, an officer of the Specie 
Bank will shortly be sent to look after the busi- 
ness. Weare afraid that his journey abroad will 
not have any good effect. The above are the 
saddest results of the principal efforts to establish 
direct trade that we have seen. Nevertheless, we 
do not despair that we shall see direct export suc- 
ceed, but we say that it is better to postpone it till 
the time isripe. It is only to be expected that the ex- 
port of silk when artificially forced by official means 
should be attended with such disastrous results as 
the above. We are sorry to see that the trade in 
tea and silk; which are the principal products of 
this country, are hampered by official interference, 
and are attended with loss year after year. We 
earnestly hope that the policy of interference with 
trade will shortly cease, and that a more liberal 
one will be adopted. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 

— nee ~ the ———, ene opinions of our 
ents, for the accu if asner.ion 

the deductions they may cnadee a dra therefrom.) sales 





KANA REFORM. 


To tre Epitor of tHe “ Japax Matz.” 
Str,—In the “ Biographia Literaria,” I find the 
following :—‘‘ Within less than a century after 
Luther’s death the German was inundated with 
pedantic barbarisms. A few volumes of this period 
I read through from motives of curiosity, for it is 
not easy to imagine any thing more fantastic than 
the very appearance of their pages. Almost every 
third word is a Latin word with a Germanized 
ending, the Latin portion being always printed in 
Roman letters while in the last syllable the German 


character is retained.” Noo i 
=i ne, I fancy, will j 
pian. Sy ae ee of this fantane: fete 
re. Possibly in the distant future 
] ure 
Japanese friends will agree that, mutatis sitendce. 
t 


it applies with equal 
literature. equal force to the present Japanese 


I am, Sir, &c., 
September 13th, 1883. ~ 
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SEIZURE OF THE “ OTOME." 
_————_—_o___——_. 

Letters were received in Yokohama on the 15th 
from Vladivostock, dated Sept. 8th, announcin 
the seizure, by the Russian authorities of eu 
Siberia, of the schooner Ofomé, the property of 
Messrs. Owston, Snow & Co., and having on board 
Mr. H. J. Snow, a gentleman well known in 
Yokohama, one of the owners. The officers and 
crew are thus composed :—Sailing-master, J. \W. 
Nicolle: chief-mate and hunter, J. Gillam: second. 
mate and hunter, Harry Solomon : boatswain, Jos. 
Silva (better known on the wharf as “ Portuguese 
Joe”): crew, seventeen Japanese. 

On the roth of August a party of men from the 
Otomé, in charge of the second officer Solomon, 
were shooting and spearing seals on Behring 
Island. The sealing party was surprised by 
the islanders and driven to the beach, where the 
men took to their boats, leaving Mr. Solomon, 
who presumably was superintending the em- 
barcation, in the hands of the residents. The 
boats reached the schooner in safety; and the 
vessel remained cruising for some hours in the hope 
of picking up the missing officer. The following 
day she was overhauled and boarded by the 
Russian steamer Alexandra, which transferred to 
her own board Mr. Snow, and the Ofomé’s papers 
and guns, ordering the Captain of the schooner to 
follow in her wake to Petropaulofiski, an order 
which had to be obeyed. Outside the port the two 
vessels were met by the Xameschatka which towed 
the Otomé into harbor, where she was detained with 
four of her men to look after her. Captain Nicolle, 
Mr. Snow, and the remainder of the crew, were 
conveyed by steamer to Vladivostock, where they 
were on the 12th instant, and whence the master 
wrote to H.B.M. Consul here on that date covering 
a protest addressed to the Governor of Easter 
Siberia against the seizure. We understand that 
Mr. Solomon is entitled to American protection. 
Mr. Snow, the owner, is English, and his vessel 
sails under the British flag. The capture was 
made, no doubt, under the regulations embodied 
in the following notification, issued by Mr. Pelikan, 
H.L.R.M. Consul on the rsth of November, 1881: 


At the request of the Local Authority of Bebring aad 
other Islands, the undersigned hereby notifies that the 
Russian Imperial Government hereby publishes for gesera) 
knowledge the following :— 

1.—Without a special permit or license from the Governor 
Genera) of Eastern Siberia, foreign vessels are not allowed 
to carry on trading, hunting, fishing, &c., 00 the Russian 
coast or islands in the Okhotsk and Behring seas or oa the 
N.E. coast of Asia or within their sea boundary hoe. 

I1.—For such permits or licenses foreign vessels should 
apply at Wladiwostock, exclusively. 

I1f.—Ia the Port of Petropaviovsk, though being the 
only port of entry in Kamchatka, such permits of licenses 
shall not be issued. 

1V.—No permits or licenses whatever shall be isswed for 
hunting, fishing, or trading at or on the Commodore sod 
Robben Islands. 

V.—Foreign vessels found trading, fishing, hunting, &c., 
in Russian waters without a license or permit from the 
Governor-General, and also those possessing = license or 
permit who should infringe the existing by-laws on hunting, 
shall be confiscated, both vessels and cargoes, for the 
benefit of the Government. This enactment shall be 
enforced henceforth commencing with A. D. 1882. 

Vi.—The enforcement of the above will be entrusted to 
Russian men-of-war, and also to Russian merchant vessels, 
who, for that purpose, will carry military detachments and 
be provided with proper instructions. 

A. eed 
9 
» Weliohaaea, Now.t-<881, H.1.LR.M.'s 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
eee Wana 
(REUTER “SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.” 


London, September 14th. 


THE GERMAN FLEET. 


A semi-official denial has been given to the|' 


reported order to the German Admiral to con- 
centrate a squadron in Chinese waters. 
COMING TROUBLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Disturbances are threatened in South Africa, 
and many Boers are joining Cetewayo. 








NOTIFICATIONS No. 14 & NO. 15 OF| 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Se 
It is hereby notified that the transmission of 
official and private telegrams, to and from the 
Omori, Kawasaki, and Tsurumi stations on the 
Yokohama-Tokiyo Railway, and to and from the 


Takatsuki station on the Kobe-Kiyoto line, is} | 


ed from the 2oth instant. 
(Signed) Sasaxt TAaKATSURA, 
Minister of Public Works. 


September 18th, 1883. 





It is hereby notified that a telegraphic wire has 
been laid between Kanazawa and Nanawo in the 
prefecture of Ishikawa, and another between Yone- 
zawa and Koide in the prefecture of Yamagata, 
and that they will be opened for traffic on the Ist 


of October next. 
(Signed) Sasakt TAKATSURA, 
Minister of Public Works. 
September 2oth, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Sunday, Sept. 23rd.® 
From America... per P.M. Co. Monday, Sept. 24th.t 


F i, 
Teun & Thursday, Sept. 27th. 


Nagasaki, per M. B. Co. 


From America... perO.&O.Co. Thursday, Oct. 4th.§ 


* Zambesi left Hongkong on September 18th. t City of Peking 
left San Francisco on peptone ath. 1 Left Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 19th. § Arabic San Francisco on September sth. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For America...... perP.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. 23rd. 
For Europe, vid 
.. perM.M.Co. Sunday, Sept. 23rd. 

For vO. 
—_ Kobe, > per M. B. Co Sunday, Sept. 23rd. 
For Kobe ......... perM. B.Co. Monday, Sept. 24th. 
cor Hakodate ... per M. B. Co Tenndey, Set 2 

ai, 

ee and >perM.B.Co. Wednesday, Sept. 26th. 





The arrival and departure of mails the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific fail, and the Pecinnclar and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 

The Trains leave Uyeno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
P-m., and KUMAGAI at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-lass (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 2; First-class, yen 1.20; Third-class, 
ey — The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 

iles. 


O_O 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
—$——___—___ 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and «. 
Union Church : 11 rips ana ae il 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


Boglish Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
a.m, 
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During the past week we have had the new 


Obser of Dai ly 
Se Union steamship Se/lembria from London, and the 










s 2 : Z 4 4 = \|Strathmore from Antwerp and Glasgow, with 
ne Pi : 5 é % - | general cargoes. For New York the Strathleven 
Tiina Sanson eee ‘eo |and Galley of Lorne are advertised for the 26th 
= — —— \| instant and the Benarty with quick dispatch. For 
}——— } i\| London the Cardigaushire, expected about the 
Seen sae | & Jaap 
ae cee om Sees ;-——+—| | 26th instant, will probably be dispatched very 
: er cane Pees Cae See a || Shortly thereafter. Coastwise, no change can be 
z 5 || reported, everything being intensely dull. 
B) Ef Pe cverrthing being intencely 


ARRIVALS. 
Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 


i 


—_— om 2. 13th September,— New York 15th May, 52,900 
ee cases Kerosene Oil and General. ina and 


Japan Trading Co. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,997, John C. 
Hubbard, 15th September,—Hakodate 13th 


September viA Oginohama, Mails and Gene- 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Galley of Lorne, British steamer 1,384, Pomeroy, 
16th September, — Kobe, General. Smith. 
Baker & Co. 


Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, F. Crei hton, 
16th September,—Yokkaichi rsth Reoteder, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowler, 16th 
September, —London vid Hongkong 8th Sep- 
tember, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 16t tember, — Kobe 15th 
September, General.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. bo. 


Taganoura Maru, japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 17th September,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
18th September.— Kobe 16th September, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, 18th Sep- 
tember,—Kobe vid Yokkaichi, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha, 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 329, 19th Septem- 
bee Vole General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 

pay hoes 


Tanats, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 19th Sep- 
tember,—Hongkong 12th September, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


eee a bathe Ye = Kan, Japanese ironclad, Captain James, 
ighest i t rometer for the week was 30.143 : ee 1 aes 
inches on Prday at $3) p.m., and the lowest was 39.671 inches oo oh England vid Nagasa ! 15th 
on Wednesday at 3 p.m. eptember. 

The highest temperature for the week was 84.3 on Wednes-| Sfrathleven, British steamer, 1,388, C. W Pearson 
day, and the lowest was 58.5 on rsday. The maximum and Bee eh Stat dig id, . 
iclinuek for the pbee a. fxn week of fast year were 83.0 and 20th September,—Yokosuka.—Adamson, Bell 
60.0 respectively. & Co. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 5.223 inches, 
against 1.489 inches for the corresponding week of last year. Tokio Maru, 
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MAKIMUM AND MINIMUM THERWOMETER AND PERCENTAGE OF HUMIDITY. 
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WIND IN MILES PER HOUR, 


LAT 
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. "s 39 N ° "027 FOGs © ix 


a 
t NaNE. N. N.E. nie. nie. t 


| | 
TCLUUDY CLOUDY CLOUDY FAIR CLOUDY CLEAR = RAIxT 


REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
—-— ee represents velocity of wind. 
—_——$— percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ft Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 23.4 miles per hour on Tuesday 
at 3 p.m. 


Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
20th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 780, Dithlefsen, 


Tokiyo-Kumagai railway ould notearrytheamount| — General/“Mitsu Bish MESS CO 

of merchandize sent infor transmission. The direc-] __ a Not ete 

tors, in consequence, have had to borrow six cars| City of Rio de Fanetro, American steamer, 3,548, 

from the Railway Bureau. The construction of W. B. Seabury, 21st September,—Hongkon 

new cars is being pushed forward. Sy aad Mails and General.—P. M. 
S. Co. 


It has been found that the freight cars on the 


The expenses of H.E. Ito and suite during their 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
tour abroad, amounted to yen 55,000. - Jap he 


moto, 21st September,—Yokkaichi, General. 

The officers of the American man-of-war now — Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
lying in Yokohama will shortly be received in| Kanagawa Maru, paper bark, 1,150, Eck- 
audience by His Majesty the Mikado. wet cneee eee Coals.—Mitsu 

‘ ishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tatooing has become very popular in China, Strathmore, British steamer, 1,384, L. White, 21st 
and the services of skilled Japanese have been September,—Antwerp and Glasgow vid Shang- 
secured. At the time of the Restoration 3 was hai 13th and Kobe 19th September, General. 
abolished in Japan, and those who practiced the art —Adamson, Bell & Co. 

: Japanese steamer, 475, Makihara, 
poring ae aie rig China opens a new field for zis Sepicinber,—Hakodate, rth September, 
their employment. eneral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

mount of exports and imports at all | Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
Midis geri toe July al were as follous :—Im- 21st September,— Hakodate, General.—Mitsu 

rts, yer 2,773,251-91; exports, yen 2,666,480.89 ; Bishi M.S.S. Co. cog 

aac imports, yen 106,801.02 ; The customs | Alex. McNeil, American ship, 1,088, es F. Sproul, 
revenue from various sources, was yen 128,411.35. 22nd September, — New York 15th April, 
—Hochi Shimbun, 37,600 cases Kerosene.—Smith, Baker & Cov. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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DEPARTURES. 

Setrio Maru, Japanese steame , 459, G. R. Nirci, 
15th cee ran General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Strathleven, British steamer, 1,588, C. \W. Pearson, 
15th September,—Yokosuka.-—Adamson, Bell 
& Co. 

Aashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. J. Webber, 
16th September,—Hongkong vid Kobe and 
Ps ae i, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. 

0. 


Wakanoura Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 17th =a ea eee sar Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 618, F. Creighton, 
18th September,— Yokkaichi, Gencral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S, Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 18th September,— Yokkaichi, Gencral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,917, G. W. 
Conner, 19th September, —Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Mary Winkelman, American bark, 505, H. O. 
Alberg, 19th September,—San Francisco, Tea 
and General iourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard 

woth Scanhen — Hakedone vid Oginohama, 
Mails and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, sgt, G. R. Nirci, 
19th September, — Yokkaichi, neral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 

e cah S pepe akedine Mails and Gene- 
ral.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Sophie, Russian brig, 270, Sandwike, 20th Septem- 
ber,—Fishing stations in North.—F. Retz. 
Richmond, American flagship, 14 gre, 300 men, 
2,700, Captain J. S. Skerrett, U.S.N., 20th Sep- 

tember— Yokosuka. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, S. Okuma, 
21st one — Kobe, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

© teak, 21st September,— Yokkaichi, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Staut, Norwegian bark, 581, C. Hannestad, 22nd 

September,— Nagasaki, Ballast.—Captain. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese stermer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakoaske'vi Oginohama :— Rev.and Mrs. Thomp- 
son and 3 children, Mr. and Mrs. Oko, Mrs. Isobe, 
Miss Benton, Messrs. Kuki, Watanabe, Kamitsu, 
Kubota, Matsubara, Matsuoka, Suhara, Okazaki, 
and Suhara Kotaro in cabin; and 132 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Galley of Lorne, from 
Kobe :—37 Japanesein stcerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworio Afaru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—3 Japanese in cabin; and too Japanesc 
n stcerage. 

Per British steamer Selembria, from London via 
Hongkong :—Paymaster Whitehouse, U.S.N., in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer [Vakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. T. Hake, and 4 Japanese in cabin ; 
and 67 Japanese in steerage. 
™ Per Japanese steamer //iogo Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs. Wuntce Reiners, and 3 Japanese in cabin ; 
and 71 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per lapanese steamer Shima Afaru, from Kobe 
vid Yokkaichi :—23 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Afaru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—-1 Japanese in cabin; and 75 Japancse in 
stecrage. 

Per French steamer Taunais, from Hongkong :— 
Monsignor Osouf and Rev. Pére Guenin in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—4 Japanese in cibin. 

Per Japanese steamer Jokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Suzuki, Mrs. Simp- 
son and child, Miss R. Gillingham, Madame 
Montore, Captain Mogi, Messrs. \W. Lang, J. de 
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Ryke, A. Reimers, Hirayama, Mayeda, and Higu- 
chi in cabin; and 1 European, 7 Chinese and 240 
Japanese in steerage. For Liverpool: Mr. E. H. 
Renney in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
from Hongkong :—For San Francisco: 193 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Juganowra Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—120 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Strathmore, from Shanghai : 
9 Japanese. 

Per Japanese stcamer Sukune Afaru, from Hako- 
date :—25 Japanese: 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Afaru, from 
Hakodate :—Messrs. A. J. W. Allen, E. Ravenshill, 
and 6 Japanese in cabin; and 153 Japanese in 
steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkat Maren, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Governor Hara, Mrs. J. W. Hall 
and infant, Mrs. Cock Manchin and child, Messrs. 
M. Salamon, A. K. Travers, L. Nottet, A. H. 
Perkins, H. C. Hubbell, F. Naudin, A. H. Little, 
W. Hubbard, H. H. Seck, Shida, Hikabe, Horibe, 
Hori, and Ji in cabin. 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai :—Treasure, $1,000.00. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $58,400.00. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Mrigata Maru, Captain J. 
C. Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 
13th September with hard strong gale and heavy 
rain squalls; barometer 29.34; arrived at Ogino- 
hama on the 14th at g a.m. and left again at 4 p.m 
with strong N.E. wind and heavy rain, to Inaboye- 
saki; thence to port fresh northerly wind and fine 
weather. Left in port at Hakodate H.B.M. 
Zephyr, British S.S. Tyne, barks Alice Mary, Fohn 
Potts, and Hilda, loading for Shanghai. British 
bark Still Water, loading for San Francisco, and 
American schooner Falcon ready to sail for same 


port. 

The Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Captain 
F. Creighton, reports leaving Yokkaichi on the 15th 
September, at 7 p.m. with light northerly winds and 
fine weather throughout the passage and no ships 
outside all the way. 

The Japancse steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 14th September, at 6.30 p.m. with Tight north- 
easterly winds and cloudy weather to Oo-sima; 
thence to port strong north-casterly winds and 
thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
16th September, at 8.30 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Cap- 
tain Matsumoto, from Yokkaichi, $a pate having 
experienced smooth sea and light winds during the 
first part of voyage, and on the latter stcong head 
winds. 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the 16th 
September, at 6 p.m. with moderate weather and 
north easterly winds throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer 7suruga Maru, Captain 
Dithlefsen, reports leaving Kobe on the 18th Sep- 
tember, at 6 p.m. with light variable winds and fine 
weather throughout the passage. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 2oth September, at 10.15 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Ban ars 
Captain W. B. Scabury, reports leaving Hongkong 
on the ryth September, at 6.15 p.m. with light 
winds and fine weather throughout the passace. 

The British steamer Strathmore, Captain L. 
Se reports having experienced strong head 
winds. 


MEN-OF-WAR. 
Fuso Kan, Japanese ironclad, 12 guns, 1,340, 
Inouye, 28th August, —Yokosuka 28th August. 
Kongo Kati, Japanese corvette, 13 guns, 1,341, 
Captain Aiura, 22nd May.— Yokosuka. 
Tsukushé Kan, Japanese ironclad, Captain James, 
19rh September,—England vid Nagasaki 15th 
September. 


Google 
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SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 


City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamc : 
W. B. Seabury, 21st September, —Honghoy 
15th rola Mails and General.—p. M 

S. Co. ; 


Galley of Lorne, British steainer, 1,384, Pomeroy 
16th September, — Kobe, General. — me 
Baker & Co. ° Smith, 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temp! 
August,—Hongkong 25th August, Mails ae 


General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowl 
September,—London vis Hongkong 8th Sep 
tember, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Strathleven,. British steamer, 1,588, C. W. Pearson 
igs September, — Yokosuka.—Adamson, Bell 
: Co. 
Strathmore, British steamer. 1,384, L. White, 21st 
“ae gaaelageel tah jl ne Glasgow vid Shan i 
ai 13th an obe 19t tember, f 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. =e an 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swai 
20th September,—Shanghai pa Mail. 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. si Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 19th Sep. 
tember,—Hongkong 12th os Baber Mls 
and General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 


SAILING VESSELS. 


Alma, American schooner, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov. 
ember,— Hakodate 8th November, Furs.—]J. 
D. Carroll & Co. 

Black Diamond, German bark, 585, Folley, 301! 
September,— Puget Sound, Ebes and Sa. 
mon.—P. Bohm. ; 

E. von Beauliex, British bark, 353, 20th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 7th November, Coals.—A. 
Clark. 

Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 
13th September,—New York 15th May, 52,900 
cases Kerosene Oil and General.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Guam, British 3-masted schooner, 294, Mars, 
23rd August,—Takao 2nd August, Sugar.-- 


Master. 

Pearl, American bark, 536, R. Howes, 28th May, 
—WNagasaki, 20th May, Coals.—Jardine 
Matheson & Co. . 


Sagitta, British bark, §79, Taylor, oth em 
— Newcastle, NU. 17th aly: Cod = 
Frazar & Co. 


W. H. Lincoln, American ship, 1,684, M. J. Dally, 
ath September,—New York 25th May, 63,000 
cases Kerosene Oil and General.—Order. 


VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 


SAILED. 
Adam M. Simpson, 1,524—Philadelphia sth May: 
Aeglesea—Cardiff, st July. 
Annapolis, British bark, 914—New York roth July. 
Antoinette, British ship—Philadelphia 21st Apri. 
Cambodia, British steamer—Liverpool 2nd June. 
Clarissa B. Carver, ship—New York 6th June. 
Cross Hill, British ship, 1,019—Cardiff 4nd June. 
Edward May (Shanghai), American bark, 928- 
New York 29th May. ; : 
Haddon Hall, British ship, Leighton—Middles- 
boro’ 19th April.—Passed Anjer 3rd_ August. 
Hercules, American ship, 1,332—New York 31st 
May. : 
Fennie Hathitees (Yokohama and Hiogo), Ameri- 
can bark, 1,373—New York rgth July. 
Loretta Fish, ship—New York 7th June. 
Metapedia, British steamer—Antwerp, 21st July. 
Paul: Fones (China or japan). American ship, 
1,257—New York 17th March. ; 
Polynesian, British ship, 1,294—New York 15 
Foaquin, ship—New York gth May 
San Foaguin, shi ew York gth May. ; 
Ch be ‘British bark—Antwerp vid Middlesbro, 
rith April.—Passed Anjer 1st August. ve 
Syren (China or Japan), American ship, 875— 
York gth December. ; 
Fits anceh A menean ship, 1 3309—New York 31st 
March. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_——_—__@—-——_——- 


IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been a fair current 
business in Yarns, but there has not been so much 
demand for Shirtings, and the Market closes very 

uiet. Other Goods call far no 4 airy remark. In 
Metals, there has been a fair business but with 
no improvement in prices. 


COTTON YARNS. 
PER PICUL. 


16to 24, Common to Medium- = - $25.00 to 28.50 
a 16 to 24, Good to Best- - + 29.25 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - + 25.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium- = - = 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 38 to 32, Good to Best- - = 32.00 to 35.00 


Nos. 38 to 42 - - 35-00 to 37.00 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
rtings—S} { inches - $1 pons to 2.15 
Grey Shirti Bb, 384 to 39! - $1. : 
Gre aah hy 84 to 45 inches - 1.92} to 2.42} 
ach 7B, 24 yards, zinches- + 1.42¢ to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 4sinches - 1.55 to 1.70 
Prints—. » 24 » JO inches - 3.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Black, 32 P ig se 
inches - - 5 7 =F 2 OF 0-09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 23B, 24 yards, 30 Recta 
inches = = = 2 & © Bel : 
Terkey Reds—2b to 28D, 24 yards, 300 | 
a 2 a, a ee ; 
wrkey Reds—3b, 24 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velwee—Black, 35 »2zinches - 5.90 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.65 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 43 inches - 9 - «3.75 to 2.05 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Fi Orleans, yur, rinches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Sees Cath ao gue zinches- - 0.38 to 0.28 
Mousseline de rape, 24 yards, 

giinches = = = = = 0.85} t0 0.16} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

gtinches = + - = = 0.13} to.0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 


tinches - - = © 0.30 to 0.375 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches - + 0.30 to 0.40 
ae oA fareaagepa SGinches - oe ae 

joa, | e e oe. 
Blesbete—Searist sad Green, 6 to SB, 
per e o oe e = 0.35 to 0.40 
TRON. 
PER PICCL. 

Bars, dinch- - - - = $2.50 to 2.90 
hae inch -° © 2 2 @ 2 bo to 3.00 
Round and square upto}inch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailod, assorted- - - - = 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size 20 - 0-0 => 2.85 tO 3.15 


KEROSENE. 
Sales during the past week consist of 12,000 


cases Devoe at $1.60 and 7,000 damaged cases .at. 


auction, realizing from $1.30 to $1.40. Deliveries 
during the same B oncbog have been 28,500 cases. 
Stocks consist of t 781,000 cases fn first hands 


of sold and unsold Oil. 
PRR CASE, 
Dewe - + © © © © © = $1.60 


SUGAR. 
With little or nothing doing, prices have under- 


gone no change. 





PER PICUL. 
White, No. feo e e ° e e $7.50 ~to 8.00 
White, No. Ze e o . ° e 7x0 to 7-§9 
ite,No.3* - = + + «+ 6.75 to 200 
te,No.4- = ° - - 6.00 to 6.50 
White,No.g5-  - - + «+ = 5.00 to5.20 
Brown Formosa - - - + = 4.50 to 4.60 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


Business has continued on the same scale with 
but a day or two in which little was done. Sellers 
are disposed to be current, and again 700 piculs 
have been settled during the week under review 
at rather under previous rates. Arrivals are 
rentiful, and Stock of all kinds is now 4,200 piculs. 

Xport to date is 6,523 bales, against 6,592 bales 
at same date last year, and the French and Ameri- 
a mail steamers leaving 23rd have about 1,000 
tarenah 4 ed. Coarse book Silks from Sodai and 

echizen districts have once more appeared, and 
are enquired for at prices which shoald prove re- 
Munerative to the producer. 


Hanks have been freel taken the last few days | Tuesday, September 11th 


at a-reduction of 5 to $10. We note Tomiyoka 
at $5174, Shinshiu $515, Omama $510, and Chi- 
ee and Annaka $490. The demand continues, 
ne Prices tend in favor of buyers. 
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Filatures.—These show some weakness, although IM PO RT AN T N OT | CE . 


Settlements have been plentiful on basis of Nihon- 
matsu $650, Rokosha $640, Tokosha $637}. (A 
second parcel nearly all green color since done at 


$630). Good Shinshiu kinds $620, Koshiu $600, 


and Mino-and Hida $580. 


Common kinds neglected. 


generally are strong at full rates. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.1}- - .~ 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - 
Hanks—No. 2 {Maibest) : 
Hanks—No. 2$- - 
Hanks—No.3 -  - 
Hanks—No. 34- - 
Filatures—Extra. “ 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers « 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers. 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers - 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers « 
Re-reels—No. 14, 14/17 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 
Kakedas—Extra. - 
Kakedas—No. 1. 


Kakedas—No. 3 - 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2- 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4- 
Sodai—No. at e es 


TEA 


Rate of freight is 45 shillin 


as previously reported. 
QUOTATIONS. 


! 


Sterfing—Bank Bills on demand - 
Sterfing—Bank 4 months’ sight - 
Sterling—Privat= 4 months’ sight- 
:Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- 
On'Pans—Bank sight- -— = 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight-——- 
‘On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight -— - 


EXCHANGE. 

A fairly large business has been done in Private 

Pa during the week, and the demand for Bank 

Bills has been above the average. 

last few days rates have remained steady, and t 
| close firm at the following quotations :— 


The activity in our Tea Market r 
issue has been well sustained throu 
val, and about 2,650 piculs have been settled, 
comprising mostly Medium, Good Medium, and 
Fine sorts, with some lines of Finest and Choice 
Teas. Market at the close has a strong upward 
tendency for Teas grading above medium. Total 
arrivals for the season are 134,809 piculs, against 
143,103 piculs at the same period last year. Esti- 
mated Stock in Yokohama is about 4,600 piculs. 
The American bark Mary Winkelman, sailed for 
San Francisco on the 18th instant, took 13,072 
packages Tea for California; the pounds will be 
given in our next report. The British steamers 
Galley of Lorne and Strathleven are on the berth 
for New York, vid Shanghai, China ports, and 
Suez Canal. Both are expected to leave this port 
on the 26th instant. The steamship Benarty (to 
arrive) is advertised to follow at an early date. 

er 40 cubic feet. The 
overland rates for [eas v Gon Francisco remain 


On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - 


On New York——Bank Bills on demand 


On New York—Private 30 days’ sight - 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - 89 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - S9j 
KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 





_ Re-reels.—These find buyers for the better kinds. 
Fan chop $620, Tortoise $61 5, and Five Girl $610. 


rted in last 
hi ah the inter- 


Pd ee fe ee 
2 
° 
3 





Ss CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 






















Kakedas.—Better kinds offered at a reduction of District. All information and recipes ore 
$10; lower sorts command late rates. 
Hamatsuki, Sodat, Yechisen, and T: aysaam kinds 


purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c.’ 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 


23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May 1st, 1883. 


$515 to 525 
gto to 520 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 


eee 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


440 to 450 





PESONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 

Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. Thesc 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 





$9 & under |2M undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
11 to 13 satisfies them of their value.” 
14 to 16 
317 to 20 
22 to 25 
27 & up’ds SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 


HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
hey!lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 


During the 


- 3/8 : : 

; sft inflammations. 

3/9 Mz. J. T. COOPER, 

ne: in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
= yofodis, | China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
: 724 me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
: some to the people, and nothing could exceed 


their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fow] and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 





Monday, September 17th ......ssseesesrecerseees 1183} the small remaining “ stock.” 





Tuesday, September 12th ve" tag] Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
Thursday, September 20th .....000e. ssecsssesseeee LI8$ | throughout the World. 
Friday, September tsst  .......0+ desescseee (aneae 118} 


Google 
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BP. @ We BALDWIN, TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, MALICE. 


12 F N SEE 3s 3 cu . ; “ AN ar 
LATE AND S:ikzt Iron MANUFACTURERS, ' Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in | HE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL iS NOW the 
largest newspaper published in Japan, 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Swindon, : Mountainous Countries. | ae 
|The paper is issued every morning and im. 


= .e roe, | ae 
=a i adenine ears Se aie M6 Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- : mediately delivered in the Settlement and Bluff 


Tondon Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch ' cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | 
, | A new rate of charges for Advertisements has 














Street, E.C. . economical and smoke consuming. Posner 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | . | been cevised on a very moderate scale, and the 
have received following AWARDS :— The Patent Steam Boiler Company , | Paper has a good and increasing circulation. 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. Heneace Steer, Birwincuam. | The “Jaran Dairy Mart” is the principal 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | May ist, 1883. | Morning Paper published in Yokohama jy 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* Oe Pee ae tee | the English language, and is delivered at places 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. F O R S A L E . of Business during Office Hours on the day to 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. OR SALE, a Suaty “Crvuer” COLUM- publication. Advertisers will therefore see that 
® The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. . ' the “‘ Japan Daity Matt ” offers unusual faciliti 
BIAN PRINTING PRESS. ae acilites 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dort & Co.,| For Price apply to the Manacer, Zapan Mail | r public announcements. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. OFFICE, 72, Main Srreet, YOKOHAMA, 





Yokohama, May rst, 1883. Yokohama, rst May, 1883. 


May ist, 1883. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


EVERY CASTING 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


| acfarlane’ S Castin o's. ‘J OSEPHGILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878 


May ist, 1883. 
















Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
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Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, pie Maus a gama $l, epg Reape = 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, fJ. & E. ATKINSON’S 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bandstands, re PERFUMERY;, 

Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, Celebrated for nearly « past, is of the very beet English 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. f) manatactare. For Ha parity and great casallsnse & bes 











ONLY GOLD MEDAL-—-PARIS 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST onDss 


a eres t sviinehcaia Gite eaaes 40 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY cial THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
Tlustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


M White Rose, 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. & 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. i = ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 
My) @ most fragran’ Perfume distilled from the eboleest Exotics 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 5 
ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION 
avery Wash c vlsh etimelates the chin to healthy ' 
action and promotes the growth of the balr. 
ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE- OF- LAVENDER, 
a powerful Perfame distilled from the finest Sowers. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET pearagn moot 
cin bes Porteme for the Handkerehiel. ‘ 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH harbor oo 
ape hey wn the World, and of the Bl 
manufacturers 
J- & BS. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WwW. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


3 CAUTION.—Meerrs. J. & E ATEINSON manufacture ‘ 
i. ee een OE cae One Oe Oe — ‘ 

_ eantioned v coanterfei sf each article 
* ed with the firm's Sie eee a « Waite Bose” 08 8 : 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 1878, ) 
OF MERIT,” 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tne prospects of an unusually plentiful harvest, 
and the exceptionally low price of rice, warrant 
us in looking forward to considerable exporta- 
tions of that staple in the near future. The con- 
dition of the agricultural classes in Japan is very 
different to-day from what it was three or four 
years ago, and this continued fall in the value 
of rice will not improve matters, however wel- 
come a fine crop may be. On the other hand, 
since the causes of the fall are currency con- 
traction and a gradual advance toward condi- 
tions which will render the resumption of specie 
payments possible, there is nothing in the pro- 
spect that need alarm us. A large export of 
rice would, by bringing specie into the country, 
greatly facilitate the only measure which can 
restore Japan's foreign commerce to a sound 
basis. In view of this contingency it might be 
Worth the Government's while to consider whe- 
ther consignments of rice scnt to London on 


account of the Treasury are the best means of | 


realizing specie for the reserve fund. It is the 
opinion of shrewd business-men that public 
sales in Japan would be a more profitable and 
far less hazardous method of disposing, in part 
at all events, of the stock destined for foreign 
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markets. Rumour says that transactions under- 
taken on Government account during the past 
season were not as successful as they might have 
been had not incompetent or reckless foreign 
agency been substituted for the methods pre- 
viously employed. However this may be, it 
seems pretty plain that by inviting public 
tenders for the stocks of rice to be sent 
forward Japanese financiers would be enlarging 
their field of operations in a way that could 
not fail to be beneficial. There would be 


a no obligation to accept any tender. The Go- 


vernment might reserve to themselves the right 
of shipping the staple on their own account if 
the offer made on the spot were not sufficiently 
advantageous. There is not much in past 
records to recommend the system hitherto 
pursued, and it may be confidently asserted that, 
if circumstances compel the Government to 
engage in commerce, the more openly and ex- 
peditiously their transactions can be conducted, 
and the fewer agents they employ, the better will 
it be both for their own reputation and for the 
pockets of the Japanese. 


We learn from a Japanese newspaper that Mr. 
Sudzuki Kawanichi, secretary to the Japanese 
Legation in Paris, who disappeared from his 
post several months ago simultaneously with the 
disappearance of a considerable sum from the 
Legation funds, has recently given himself up, 
and is now on his way to Japan under police 
escort. Mr. Sudzuki’s story is not without ele- 
ments that enlist pity. It appears that, finding he 
had overdrawn his account to the extent of some 
five thousand francs, he was persuaded, in an 
evil hour, to try and recoup that amount by trans- 
actions in stock. The inevitable consequences 
were fresh losses and new speculations, until at 
last the deficit in the fund, became so large that 
the unfortunate defaulter saw nothing for it but 
flight. Presumably Mr. Sudzuki carried away 
sufficient funds to support him for a time, but 
the exact amount of his defalcations is not 
publicly known. It is stated at seventy-five 
thousand francs by the journal which reports 
Mr. Sudzuki's return, but we believe that a 
hundred thousand would be nearer the truth. 
Belgium is said to have been the refuge of the 
Secretary during the period of his disappearance 
from Paris. 





' Apropos of the unfortunate affray which took 
place recently between Chinese opium smokers 
and the Japanese police in Nagasaki, it may be 
well to correct a false impression apparently 
prevalent that the Nagasaki police alone are 


Google 


($24 PER ANNUM. 


armed with swords. The truth is that,"in ac- 
cordance with a recent proclamation, the police 
throughout Japan now carry these weapons. 
We believe that the immediate cause of this 
innovation was the murder of three or four con- 
stables by a band of thieves near Tsukiji, but it 
had been evident for some time that the police 
must be provided with a better means of defence 
than a club, inasmuch as the lawless char- 
acters they had to deal with were generally 
armed with daggers, sword-canes, and con- 
cealed weapons of various sorts. There is 
not apparently much to choose between swords 
in the hands of Japanese, and _ revolvers 
in the hands of European, police, but the 
trouble is that police are a comparatively new 
institution in this country, and one is inclined 
to doubt whether they are yet thoroughly 
conversant with the first duty of a peace-officer, 
namely, self-restraint; or whether they have 
entirely disabused themselves of a notion that 
the office of .constable involves the performance’ 
of magisterial functions. This Nagasaki affair 
comes at an unfortunate time, because the 
charges of cruelty preferred against the police 
in connection with the Fukushima conspiracy 
are still fresh in the memory of the public and 
still await refutation or investigation. We learn, 
however, from the vernacular journals that two 
of the men recently condemned for participation 
in this conspiracy are soon to be tried on an- 
other charge, that of libelling public func- 
tionaries, so that the facts of the case will 
doubtless be thoroughly sifted at last. Mean- 
while we observe that five policemen in Osaka 
have each been sentenced to six months im- 
prisonment with hard labour and to a fine of ten 


yen for ill-treating prisoners. A few judgments 


of this sort would soon tcach the police that in 
adopting new codes of criminal procedure the 
Government had no intention of suffering the 
spirit of their reforms to be defeated by bar- 
barous agents. 


Tere seems to be little doubt that the policy 
of France towards China has recently andergone 
a marked change. The appointment of M. 
Patenétre, formerly chargé d’Affaires at Peking, 
to represent the Republic in China, is the last, 
and not the least significant, of the events which 
indicate this modification. M. Paten6tre’s policy 
is understood to be based on the lines laid down 
formerly by M. Bourée, and adopted, so far as 
we can judge, by M. Challemel-Lacour at the 
recent negotiations with the Marquis Tséng. M. 
Tricou thus disappears from the arena of Orien- 
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tal politics, and his exit will be universally re-| will do well to read the story of the desolation eiher parts of the building, but what ther gain 
wrought by the recent floods in the country}in these respects they lose in coolness and 


garded as a new promise of peace. We do not 
question his diplomatié talents, but they seem 
to run in a groove not parallel with the interests 
of Europeans in tbe East. At all events his 
mission to China has been little short of a fiasco. 
His programme of menace and bluster only had 
the effect of eliminating him altogether from the 
controversy. That astute old statesman, Li 
Hang-Chang, finding that to continue the dis- 
cussion in China involved the introduction of 
such a thrasonic element, changed the venue to 
Paris, where, under the able management of the 
Marquis Tséng, affairs soon assumed a healthier 
complexion. The horizon is not yet quite clear, 
but with M. Challemel-Lacour at Vichy and M. 
Tricou under orders for home, things look de- 
cidedly hopeful. 





Tre Slatistical Gasette says that the number of 
officers in the various Government Departments 
in 1881 was 39,615, while the number in the 
various cities and prefectures was 38,625, making 
a grand total of 78,240. The same authority 
puts the aggregate salary of these officers at 
1,077,970 yes per mensem, which gives an 
average of something Jess than fourteen sen each 
per month; or, at the rates of exchange then 
ruling, about £19 per annum. If these figures 
be correct the salaries of Japanese officials are 
small enough, though their numbers are respect- 
able. 


Tue scheme of dredging Tokiyo Bay within the 
forts at Shinagawa seems to be again seriously 
contemplated. We have heard so much of this 
during the past three years that the rumour 
arouses little interest ; but on this occasion it is 
to be observed that the prospectus of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Tokiyo Municipality to 
report upon the work, recommends a plan so 
inexpensive and yet apparently so effective that 
the chance of its being carried out are not so 
remote as they used to be. Briefly stated the 
plan consists in uniting the two channels by 
which the waters of the Sumida River traverse 
the distance between its mouth and the forts. Of 
these channels the principal runs in a tortuous 
line along the shore from Hama-goten towards 
Shinagawa, while the so-called Eastern Channel 
trends eastwards and passes out between the 
second and third forts. It is proposed to divert 
the waters of the former into the latter, by which 
means a minimum depth of six feet at ebb tide 
and eleven feet at the flow will be obtained. 
Vessels of more than a thousand dokw burden, 
and ships of four or five hundred tons will thus 
be enabled to reach the Sumida River. If this 
project be carried out, it will doubtless add 
largely to the prosperity of Tokiyo, though it will 
still leave much to be desired. 








Prosasty no year in the present century can 
show such a terrible record of catastrophes as 
1883. The accounts from Ischia and Batavia 
are sufficiently appalling to hide aj] minor dis- 
asters, yet those whose resources bear any 
yeasonable proportion to their charitable impulses 


round Peking. A memorial has been forwarded 
to the throne by the Governor and Governor- 
Adjoint of the Metropolitan prefecture, and its 
harrowing details are thus epitomized by the 


North China Herald :— 


No fewer than thirteen departments and districts 
reports that the postal roads are flooded. At T'ung- 
chon the river experienced a sudden rise of more than 
ten feet, which caused a dangerous overflow; the 
Peking Canal also burst its banks, while at San-ho the 
mountain torrents rushed down with such violence that 
the country for miles around was transformed into one 
vast lake, overturning houses and drowning the in- 
habitants by scores. Two rivers, the Yin Ho and the 
Wa Ho, broke bounds, and joining their forces were 
transformed into one overwhelming flood, covering the 
country with a huge sheet of water as far as the eye 
could reach. A similar disaster occurred elsewhere, 
and terrible were the stories of death and mi which 
now began to come in from all sides. There is a city 
of the second rank called Pao-ti Hsien, the situatién of 
which is peculiarly unfortunate at such seasons, as it 
is the meeting-place of numerous rivers. At this point 
of convergence all these streams rose above their em- 
bankments, which, in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the inhabitants, were soon carried away by the force of 
the waters. Numbers of villages were soon submerged, 
and all the crops in the neighbourhood entirely ruined. 
With as much haste as the circumstances permitted, 
enquiries were set on foot, which elicited the fact that 
the wholesale destruction of crops and annihilation of 
villages by no means represented the entire mischief 
done. Whole families, consisting of stores of people, 
seeing nothing but death before them, lashed them- 
selves together with ropes in order to avoid bein 
separated, and to ensure their all being drown 
together. Many of the petitions that are now pouring 
in are for aid to the living to bury their dead; others 
ask for food, others for shelter, some again for the 
means to go away to less dangerous regions as soon as 
the floods subside. The memorialists say that so 
piteous a disaster has not occurred for the last fifty 
years. A Tao-t'ai who has lately returned from 
Tientsin to the Capital adds his testimony to the truth 
of these sad tales. Starting on the 6th of August, he 
says that the floods were then so high as to make it 
quite impossible to tell whether his boat was in the 
channel or no. He further makes the startling state- 
ment that ‘ hundreds and thousands of villagers con- 
gregated on the banks of the river, besieging his boat, 
which was stopped more than twenty times by their 
appeals for assistance. Each party came clamouring 
with its tale of woe, until, says the Tao-t'ai, the pitiful 
sights he witnessed and the stories of sorrow he heard 
were more than he could bear. The Memorialists 
conclude by urging the necessity of affording prompt 
relief, otherwise, as they point out, the Capital will 
probably have another invasion of starving refugess, 
similar to that which took place seven years ago. 


It is announced that the new buildings for the 
principal police station in the Kanagawa Prefec- 
ture will soon be commenced. The site chosen 
is No. 3, in the first ward (J/-ch6-me) of Honcho- 
dori, and the cost of the building is to be twelve 
thousand yen. It is time that active steps 
were taken in this matter. The present Central 
Police Station was built many years ago, 
even before the issue of the Revised Penal 
Code, which was superseded by the Codes that 
came into operation on the 1st of January, 
1882. The arrangements of the Station, the 
cells, &c., consequently represent executive con- 
ditions different from those now existing. At 
the same time a careful examination of the 
place shows that in many respects it serves 
its purpose very well. The cells, with the 
exception of those where drunken prisoners 
are temporarily confined, are spacious and airy, 
and the rooms for conducting examinations 
are conveniently disposed. The two lock-ups 
for the detention of foreign prisoners have more 
pretensions to solidity and comfort than the 
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ventilation. Recently, when some philanthro. 
pists undertook to champion the cause of 
certain sea-side Phrynes against the police, 
occasion was seized to ventilate a story abouta 
naked lunatic who had been confined, it was 


‘stated, for several days, if not wecks, at the 


Central Police Station in a cell, nine fect by six, 
open to rain, wind, and sunshine. If any of our 
readers will be at the pains to visit this cell 
they will find that it is a small and comfortless 
place in truth, but that it is not open to the 
rain,—on the contrary, its chief fault is that it is 
not open enough—and they may also learn on 
enquiry that the man confined there was an 
exceedingly violent lunatic, whose chief idiosyn- 
cracies were that he declined to wear any 
clothes, tearing off everything put on him, and 
that he thought his mission upon earth was to 
be an incendiary. Indeed he did succeed once 
in shutting himself up with a kerosene-lamp, 
and reducing a side of his cell to charcoal 
before he was discovered. It is unfortunate 
but not inexplicable that special arrangements 
do not exist for lodging and maintaining these 
sort of characters on a comfortable scale. We 
believe, however, that the Kanagawa Prefecture 
is not provided with a lunatic asylum. Mad- 
men whose violence brings them into conflict 
with the myrmidons of the law, are only confined 
at the Police Station until their friends come 
to remove them. The nude incendiary in 
question appears either to have been without 
friends or to have made himself so obnoxious 
that nobody was willing to take charge of him. 
The police were thus obliged to keep him for 
several days, and, as no arrangements existed at 
the station for such a contingency, he did not 
fare as well as could have been desired. The 
treatment of lunatics and the establishment of 
lunatic asylums (Fulenbiyo-in) are matters 
which have only recently begun to receive 
proper attention in Japan. 








NOTES. 





Tux telegraph on Monday brought us welcome 
news. Perhaps the most favorable item is the 
inte}ligence of M. Challeme)]-Lacour's temporary 
elimination from the controversy. That Mini- 
ster and his lieutenant at Shanghai have always 
seemed to us the most impracticable factors in 
the problem. It has been said of M. Challemel- 
Lacour that he is too clever to be the slave of 
his impeiuous disposition, but though this may 
be generally true of his conduct in European 
politics, one cannot help thinking that the re- 
straint he is obliged to put upon himself at 
home prompts a compensatory recklessness 
abroad. Certainly his treatment of China's 
claims, the just and the frivolous alike, has 
been unworthy of France, especially of se 
publican France. The Spectator appears 0 
supply the key to his Oriental policy when tt 
recalls his ethical doctrine that “ it is a great 
imperfection in a statesman to push mere con- 
scientious scruples too far, and to be incapable 
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of sacrificing his moral delicacy to his aim.” 
We may say with confidence that the attempts 
made at this end of the world to embroil Japan 
‘natrouble which does not at all concern her, 
were not impeded by any excess of moral 
delicacy. Unless the public has been greatly 
inisinformed, M. Jules Ferry would have adopted 
towards China a demeanour very different from 
that of his successor, and the fact that the 
negotiations have been entrusted to his charge 
implies a return to the much maligned policy 
of his former mouthpiece, M. Bourée. This 
result may chagrin some of the Jingoes whose 
voices have been so lusty of late, but it will be 
regarded with unqualified satisfaction by all 
moderate men. That France should suc- 
cessfully carry through her programme in 
Tonquin and bestow the blessings of prosperity 
and security on the whole of Cochin China, is a 
consummation to be devoutly desired, not more 
on behalf of the cause of civilization than for the 
sake of the benefits such a result would cer- 
tainly confer on British commerce in the East. 
Bat if that programme could only be achieved 
at the cost of adding fresh bitterness to China's 
present mood, and casting upon all Western 
reputation in the Orient a general shadow of 
injustice, then, indeed, to pursue the scheme 
would entitle France to something very different 
from gratitude. 


The reported recommendation of the French 
press that the expeditionary force in Tonquin 
should be a single command, may be read as a 
preface to the telegraphic information we pub- 
lished on Friday morning. That information 
was to the effect that, owing to a reverse which 
the French had sustained at the hands of the 
Black Flags as well as to the insufficiency of the 
forces at his disposal, Admiral Courbet had 
suggested the advisability of treating separately 
with the so-called ‘‘ pirates of the Red River,” 
and that this suggestion having been opposed 
by M. Harmand, the en/ente cordiale between 
the civil and military authorities was disturbed. 
The recommendation of the French press seems 
to indicate that differences of opinion had 
already arisen between the military and naval 
commanders,—an accident which, judging by 
English experience, might almost have been 
predicted. Up to the present there has been 
about the Tonquin campaign this peculiarity, 
that it has been essentially an affair of the two 
services. Army and navy have taken an equal 
share in nearly every operation, and it may be 
accepted as an axiom that when army and navy 
try to take equal shares in anything for any 
length of time, they invariably fall out. Possi- 
bly the language of the Paris journals does 
not admit this interpretation, but at all events 
Admiral Courbet’s nomination to the sole com- 
mand will be regarded as a wise measure in 
military circles ; though, his recently reported 
elations with M. Harmand render the appoint- 
ment less happy than it might have been. The 
idea of treating separately with the Black Flags 
does not immediately explain itself. It will 
doubtless be remembered, however, that by the 


terms of the treaty recently concluded at Hué, 
France took upon herself the whole responsibility 
of sweeping away these brigands. She was of 
course entitled to claim the assistance of the 
Annamite forces, if she pleased, but it is doubt- 
ful whether French troops could derive much 
assistance, under any circumstances, from an 
alliance with such braves as those of Annam. 
General Bouet's contingent of Yellow Flags, 
under the command of Colonel George, appear 
to be working in a resolute, soldier-like way, 
but it has cost much trouble to lick them 
into shape, and we may be sure that a little 
of such warriors goes a long way. The task, 
then, which the French had to perform was 
to occupy sundry posts in the delta of the 
Red River and to clear away the pirates that 
infest its upper waters from Sontai to Laokai, 
while the troops available for this purpose num- 
bered, approximately, 2,500 men, the remainder 
of the expeditionary force being required for 
operations in the neighbourhood of Hué. It is 
obvious that these means were totally inadequate 
to the proposed end. A considerable fraction 
of the little army had to be detached on garrison 
duty, and the rest was required to push inland 
from Sontai, entangling itself in a mountainous 
country and leaving behind it a line of com- 
munications more and more difficult to defend. 
We cannot be surprised that only the first part 
of this programme—the occupation of the delta 
of the Red River—has been accomplished up to 
the present. The attempt to push inland has of 
necessity been prefaced by an attack upon the 
positions occupied by the Black Flags between 
Hanoi and Sontai, but of the three attacks 
actually reported, though all are claimed as 
successes, not one has fully accomplished its 
object. The Black Flags seem to be just as 
strongly posted as ever. Under these circum- 
stances Admiral Courbet may well think that 
instead of persisting in a war of extermination 
with inadequate forces, it would be wiser as well 
as more humane to recoguise some of the rights 
which the Black Flags claim, as for example, 
the right to exist. We are unwilling to admit 
this hypothesis, for no conjuncture easily con- 
ceivablee could reconcile Frenchmen to the 
spectacle of a French Commander entering into 
treaty relations with a band of brgands and 
pirates. Nevertheless strange embarrassments 
do present themselves when men begin to build 
without sitting down to count the cost. 





Sir Harry Parxes has been welcomed with 
great enthusiasm in Shanghai. A Reception 
Committee, composed of various nationalities, 
was appointed tv conduct the arrangements, 
and, as is usual in the East, failed_to give satis- 
faction. No gun was fired nor any efficient 
measures devised to give notice of the new 
Minister's arrival, so that many persons who 
desired to be present were prevented from 
attending. A large number of the residents 
appear to have waited at the Mitsu Bishi 
Company's pontoon from the time the Zokso 
Maru was first signalled, until the long delay in 
her arrival sent them home wearied out. Never- 
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theless, about seventy gentlemen assembled 
finally at the wharf, and received Sir Harry 
with ringing cheers. After this an address was 
delivered by the Reception Committee, and Sir 
Harry replied in excellently chosen terms, lay- 
ing special stress on the amicable sentiments 
with which he was inspired towards the Chinese. 
‘IT will not hesitate to add,” he said in conclu- 
sion, ‘that while I shall steadfastly strive to 
protect the rights and interests entrusted to 
my care, I shall also earnestly endeavour 
to cultivate the most friendly relations with 
this Government, and I confidently trust that 
that feeling will be reciprocated, and that it 
will not fail to lead to beneficial results.” It is 
to be hoped . that these good intentions may not 
be defeated by circumstances. China's foreign 
relations are not ina happy condition, and to 
better them perceptibly something more than 
diplomatic tact will be found necessary. The 
Shanghai address of welcome alluded to that 
“interesting country” Japan and the “troublous 
times” she passed through during the term of 
Sir Harry's Office, but it may well have occurred 
to Sir Harry himself, when the news of the 
Canton riots reached him five days later, that 
the problem he has to deal with now is very 
different from that which occupied his attention 
here. For many years it has been quite un- 
necessary to reckon with the anti-foreign factor 
in Japanese politics. We do indeed occasionally 
hear this or that real or imaginary proceeding of 
the Government attributed to the old spirit of 
hostility, and if the pOblic were disposed to 
believe half the chimeras conjured up by pro- 
fessional growlers, it would follow that our tenure 
in Japan is of the frailest description. Buteven 
these perpetual exhibitions of abusive injustice 
fail to awaken any unfriendly rejoinder. Were 
it reported to-morrow in a Yokohama newspaper 
that foreigners travelling in the interior had been 
subjected to indignity on sccount of their 
nationality, we doubt whether the tale would be 
thought worthy of credence even by those gentle- 
men who make a trade of collecting, embellishing, 
and ventilating every rumour unfavorable to this 
country’s reputation. Looking a little further, 
too, it will be seen that the history of our 
intercourse with Japan is not darkened by 
any incident comparable with the recent Canton 
riot. Never at any time have foreigners been 
made the object of a popular outburst. So long 
ago as 1865, we find it recorded in the English 
local journals that the feeling of hostility to 
Westerns, which from time to time found such 
fierce expression, was absolutely confined to the 
military classes and awoke no echo, however 
faint, among the people. But in China it is 
the people who are always ready to take fire: 
itis the people who stone and burn and kill, 
under provocation in itself so trivial as to be 
unanimously significant of the virulent disposi- 
tion that finds such pretexts sufficient. Fifteen 
foreign houses wholly or partially burned, 
several others looted, and property to the value 
of a million dollars destroyed, all because a 
Portuguese watchman was the direct or indirect 
cause of a Chinaman’s death by drowning—this 
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is a record that suggesis some inconsistency 
between cause and effect. It is true that the 
demeanour of the official classes is more gravely 
courteous, but probably there is not a man of 
them who doubts that his country is a heavy 
loser by her foreign commerce, and truly there 
is some reason for this faith, seeing that 
Ching expends in the purchase of Indian 
opium every year more than half the whole 
amount she derives from the sale of her exports. 
Something like despair of the future steals over 
ones mind at the aspect of this colossal nation, 
with its hundreds of millions of units every one 
steeped to the lips in hatred of the “foreign 
devils.” How long will it be before this giant 
prejudice falls to pieces under the tiny taps we 
are able to deliver here and there at the hem of 
his garments ? 


“Everrrainc is now perfectly quiet,” wrote a 
gentleman from Canton on the third morning 
after the riot,” but the beautiful little settlement 
has assumed, at the lower or eastern end, a 
sadly desolate and ruined appearance.” ‘There 
is between our settlement of Yokohama and the 
Shamien at Canton 2 certain affinity in that the 
antecedent conditions of both were equally un- 
prepossessing Few, even of the oldest residents, 
can recall the time when the site now occupied by 
the handsome houses, solid godowns, and wide 
strects of Yokohama was a mere tract of marshy 
ground, watered by numerous tidal creeks, re- 
mote from any of the great towns or villages of 
the empire as well as fram the principal arteries 
of traffic, and presenting no favorable feature 
except its accessibility from the sea. But the 
Shamien, at first sight, was even worse. In 1857 
it was “a mud fiat typical of all that was filthy, 
unsavoury, and dissolute; covered with long, 
lowering decrepit sheds of wood and bark, tot- 
tering on grimy piles above the stagnant swamp, 
which constituted the most loathsome haunts 
of vice; whilst between and around these 
buildings crowded hovels inhabited by lepers, 
mendicants, and thieves of the most miser- 
able class.” Yet all this ugliness could not 
conceal the facts that it lay in immediate 
proximity to the Western Suburb, where the 
Chinese wholesale trade was centered, and 
where all the principal native merchants and 
brokers had their residences, and that it looked 
out on the broad deep channel of the Macao 
passage, whence the cooling breezes of the 
monsoon are wafted uninterruptedly in summer. 
Lord Elgin and his advisers appreciated these 
advantages sufficiently to choose the site in pre- 
ference to any other, and after two years’ labour 
and an expenditure of $325,000—of which four- 
fifths were defrayed by the British, and one-fifth 
by the French Government—the mud-bank was 
converted into a habitable island. The com- 
petition for lots on the English portion was so 
keen at first that most of the original outlay was 
recovered, but the part assigned to the French 
Government found no parchasers. The im- 
portance of Canton as a tradal centre never 
realized the expectations formed of it, but this 
did not prevent the embellishment of the Shamien, 





which, with its splendid roads, banian-shaded 
bund, and superb prospect is certainly the most 
desirable of all the foreign settlements in the 
East. The correspondent of the North China 
Herald might well lament, therefore, the sacri- 
lege it has suffered at the hands of Chinese 
roughs, more especially as it appears tolerably 
plain from the intelligence which has reached us, 
that but for the restraining influence of the Con- 
suls, the foreign residents would soon have found 
means to drive out the cowardly mob of thieves 
and incendiaries. 





On the rst August the French Government 
sustained a defeat in the Chamber in relation to 
the connection of Saigon with Tonquin by a 
submarine cable, for which urgency was declared. 
M. Blancsubé, the Cochin-China Deputy, ex- 
horted the Chamber not to ratify the Convention 
passed by the Government with the English 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company for the 
laying of the cable in question. Everyone must 
approve the project, but no one could approve 
the installation of an English Company in a 
region that had become French. The Govern- 
ment, it was true, stipulated that half the em- 
ployés should be French; but such a guarantee 
was absolutely illusory, and could not prevent 
breaches of confidence. The Minister of Marine 
had, more than once, had proof that the English 
were acquainted with his cipher. The colony 
of Cochin China had offered for itself and 
Tonquin to pay half the subvention and to 
advance one-fourth the cost of providing and 
fixing the cable. A cableon French soil must 
be French.—(Applause.) The Minister of 
Marine, in reply, said the English Company had 
offered far better conditions than the colony. 


‘All the conditions of the arrangement had been 


closely scrutinised, and the Government must 
maintain their proposal. The Chamber divided, 
when the Government Bill was rejected bya 
majority of 218 to 183. The announcement of 
the numbers was received with cheers, mingled 
with expressions of disapproval. M. Blancsubé 
laid upon the table a motion for the establish- 
ment of a French cable between Cochin China 
and Tonquin. This was sent to the Committee. 


Wrtu regard to a rumour current here that the 
$25,000 offered by the Government of the Straits 
Settlements to the fund being raised for the relief 
of the sufferers by the recent events in the Straits 
of Sunda, had been refused, we are informed that 
the Netherlands Indian Government has not only 
accepted this sum with thanks, but the necessities 
of the case are such that large sums are still re- 
quired to carry out the scheme of relief intended. 


From the Annuaire de la Ville de Paris for 
1881, recently published, we learn how com- 
paratively few residents in Paris are Parisian 
born and bred. Indeed, out of every 1,000 in- 
habitants only 322 are born in the metropolis, 
while 38 come from the other communes of the 
department, 565 from the various departments 
or colonies, and 75 from foreign countries. 
Other Continental capitals do not contain so 
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many forcigners as Paris ; Berlin only possesses 
13 out of 1000, and Pesth but 14. At the time 
of the census of 1881 there were in Paris 45,282 
Belgians, 31,190Germans, 21,577 Italians, 20,819 
Swiss, 10,789 English, 9,250 Dutch, 5,957 Ame. 
ricans, 5,786 Russians, 4,782 Austrians, and 
3,616 Spaniards. The German element has 
very largely increased since 1876, at which 
period they only numbered 19,024. It is most 
abundant in the outer arrondissements of the 
city, and particularly in the nineteeth. Then 
Dutch and the Belgians (the latter numbering 
but 34,192 in 1876) are found indiscriminately 
throughout Paris ; the Swiss are powerful in the 
commercial localities ; the Italians, who have 
almost doubled since 1876, in the eleventh and 
neighbouring arrondissements; while the English 
chiefly inhabit the eight, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth. Forigners have, as a whole, increased 
from 119,349 in 1876 to 164,038 in 1811, and 
formed nearly a fifth part of the total increase of 
the city. 


Tue town of Haiduong, recently occupied by 
the French in Tonquin, is the capital of the two 
provinces of Haiduong and Kuan-yen. It lies 
upon the Taibing, a river whose general course 
is parallel to that of the Songkoi (Fleuve Rouge). 
These two provinces were governed by the Tung 
Duc, who had his official residence at the city 
of Haiduong. In the operations against this 
place the French took as their base Haiphong, 
which lies at the mouth of a northern branch of 
the Taibing. It was known that the Annamites 
had evacuated Haiduong and intrenched them- 
selves in a new position on the opposite bank of 
the river. The expeditionary force was under 
the command of Lieut.-Colonel Brionval, and the 


general direction of the operations was entrusted: 


to M. Marquis, formerly Administrator in Tan- 
an. No opposition was encountered. Indeed, 
the Annamite troops had taken their departure 
three days before, and all the local officials 
having followed their example, the greatest dis- 
order prevailed. It appears that not only the 
standing rice but also large .quantities of 
stored grain have been destroyed by the 
floods, which assumed, this year, unparalleled 
dimensions. The prices of all necessaries, 
especially rice, have risen largely in con- 
sequence, and no sooner did the citizens of 
Haiduong realize the fact that the Government's 
rice magazines were unguarded, than & general 
rush was made for the precious grain. The 
French were just in time to check this pillage. 
They succeeded, also, in finding most of the 
fugitive officials, and after re-instating them, the 
troops crossed the river and proceeded to attack 
the position recently occupied by the Annamites. 
Here some slight show of resistance was made, 
but after a few shots the enemy retreated. The 
expeditionary force was now re-embarked and 
carried to Kuan-ven, which was surrendered 
after a short parley. These operations have 
placed the French in possession of the whole 
Eastern portion of Tonquin. 


e 
Meanwhile the attempts to push northward up 
the Red River are not very successful. Another 
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sortie was undertaken from Hanoi on the Ist in- 
stant. Eight hundred French troops, accom- 
panicd by the contingent of Yellow Flags under 
Captain George, embarked at Hanoi on the 31st 
of August, and ascended the Red River toa place 
called Palan, whither they had been preceded 
two days before by a reconnoitring party consist- 
ing of three companies—one French and two 
Annamite. The point of attack was the village 
of Phong, which lies next the River Dai, a 
branch of the Red River. The French plan 
seems to have been to descend the Dai, so as to 
place themselves in rear of the village, and in 
this they were ‘successful, though it appears 
doubtful whether anything was gained by the 
operation. Early on the morning of the rst 
instant the assaulting column moved forward, 
its total force being about 1,500 men, the 
Annamite auxiliaries, of course, included. The 
enemy was discovered strongly posted at a 
village called Thong, which is surrounded by 
thick cover. The difficulties of the country 
seem to have been very great, and may be 
taken asan example of what the French have 
to expect in future operations. There was only 
one road, and that so narrow that to march by 
it the column was obliged to assume a forma- 
tion eminently unfitted for the delivery of an 
assault. Under these circumstances there was 
no resource but to deploy the troops in the paddy 
fields on either side of the path, the result being 
that the men had to fight for hours up to their 
waists in mud and water. Despite these dis- 
advantages and in the face of a galling fire, they 
pushed forward resolutely, and ultimately drove 
the Black Flags from Thong. The following 
day (2nd instant) the advance was continued to 
Phong, where no serious resistance was offered. 
The loss of the Black Flags in these affairs is not 
stated, but there appears to be no doubt that 
they fought with great courage and resolution, 
not hesitating even to engage the French 
at close quarters. Indeed, the correspondent of 
a Hongkong journal says that the French, after 
three days’ fruitless fighting, retired to Hanoi, in 
consequence of the arrival of a second body of 
Black Flags numbering 5,000 men. We, 
however, follow the account of the French 
themselves. The casualties on the side of the 
expeditionary force were fifteen killed and forty- 
five wounded. Among the former were three 
or four officers. The immediate consequence 
of these operations is that the country north 
of Hanoi, as far as the River Dai, has been 
Cleared of the Black Flags, but the French 
do not appear to have taken any adequate 
measures for securing this district against fresh 
incursions of the brigands. The attacking 
column retired on Hanoi after the capture of 
Phong, taking with it some twenty prisoners, 
who are said to have been slaughtered en route. 
It is probable that the disaster subsequently 
sustained by the French—according to our tele- 
Srams of the 2oth instant—was the result of an 
attempt to push on to Chun-tei and Songtai. 
Until the latter Place is captured and occupied 
the campaign against the Black Flags can 
scarcely be said to have commenced. Mean- 


while it is asserted that the Chinese troops, 
fifteen thousand in number, who crossed the 
frontier at Mongkai, have not yet entered Ton- 
quin, but are stationed at Chack-chao, a 
village separated from Monkai by a river only. 
The story that this force is intended to be 
employed against the Black Flags dces not 
command credence. It will be remembered 
that the destination of the fifteen thou- 
sand was said to be Haiduong, a place 
which was never in the possession of the Black 


Flags, but which, as the chief town of the two. 


northern provinces of Tonquin, there was every 
reason to defend against the French. If the 
Chinese really contemplated a campaign against 
the Black Flags, their obvious course would 
have been to march by the direct route—one of 
the only two respectable roads in Tonquin—to 
Hanoi. What seems more probable is that they 
have been moved across the frontier, not with 
any design of immediate employment, but 
merely as a menace, to be subsequently inter- 


preted according to circumstances. 


The stories of French successes in Tonquin 
lose nothing in the telling. Zhe Times cor- 
respondent telegraphed to that journal from 
Hongkong, on the 22nd of August, the following 
message :— 

Hai Ziuong, Tonquin, has been taken by the French. 
They captured 150 cannon and $50,000 of Annamite 
cash. The Annamites fied in disorder into the interior. 
The place was taken by assault, the attack being so 
sudden and well conducted that the Annamites had no 
time even to spike their guns or carry away their trea- 


sure. An official despatch received in Paris confirms 
the news. 


The truth is, as we have secn, that the Anna- 
mites had abandoned Haiduong two days before 
the French reached it. 


Tue more we learn of the operations at Hué, 
the more inexplicable by any of the ordinary 
rules of warfare does the disparity of the losses 
on the side of the victors and the vanquished 
appear. After the combat the French buried 
the corpses of seven hundred Annamites, and 
estimated the number of those already buried at 
four hundred. In addition to this, three hundred 
prisoners fell into the hands of the victors, 
who, in the course of three days fighting, had 
two men wounded! Yet we are told that these 
unfortunate Cochin-Chinese, who must have 
been slaughtered like so many sheep, fought 
“avec un courage remarguable et dignedun 
meilleur succes.” As to their courage, there 
can only be one opinion. If they suffered these 
terrible losses in fair fight, inflicting, all the 
while, absolutely no injury upon their assailants, 
it is difficult to know which to admire more, 
their pluck or their endurance. But it is diffi- 
cult, also, to conceive that there can have existed 
any necessity for such a wholesale butchery. 


e e 

We learn, from the Saigon Indépendent, that 
when the terms of the Franco-Annamite treaty 
were under discussion at Hué, after the capture 
of that city, the Annamites stipulated that 
special mention should be made of Annam's 
position vrs-d-vis China. Accordingly a 
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clause was inserted declaring that neither 
France nor Annam should recognize in the 
future any claims of suzerainty which China 
might advance; France, on her side, undertaking 
to defend Annam against all attempts on the part 
of the Court at Peking to revive these old- 
fashioned pretensions. In consequence of this 
arrangement, Admiral Courbet is said to have 
issued orders that in case of the arrival of the 
Chinese man-of-war which was expected to 
appear shortly carrying a mandarin charged 
with the duty of investing the new King of Hué, 
she should be immediately attacked by the 
French squadron. We never believed that 
France had any just title to pursue her policy of 
aggression in Annam, but we could scarcely 
have supposed that her case was so hopelessly 
vicious as a recourse to such subterfuges im- 
plies. As for the story that an order so grotes- 
quely unjustifiable was ever issued, we can only 
wonder that any one should be found credulous 
enough, or sufficiently careless of Admiral 


Courbet's reputation, to circulate it. 


The Annamites were converted into a French 
mouth-piece in another matter also. They 
“demanded ” that in the event of Vinh-Phuoc, 
the chief of the Black Flags, falling into the 
hands of the French, he should be executed, not 
at the place of his capture, but at Hué, under 
the eyes of the principal mandarins, and that a 
certain number of his followers should be 
executed at the same time. By this method, 
and this method only, said the repentent 
Annamites, can it be proved that Annam has 
for ever ceased to make use of such auxiliaries. 
No one will be disposed to deny this. After the 
Black Flags are executed there will be no danger 
of their future appearance in the réle of Annamite 
allies. But ifthe French commander proposes 
to execute soldiers merely because they have the 
audacity to fight against him in defence of their 
own lives, his inhumanity will not be effectually 
condoned by the fact that he is obeying Anna- 
mite suggestions. The Annamites may have 
violated their treaty with France by making use 
of the Black Flags against her, but it looks a 
little like reversing the rules of propriety to kill 
the Black Flags for the sake of establishing 
Annamite repentence. We should think that 
the more reasonable step would be to kill the 
Annamites. For the present, at all events, we 
may be permitted to doubt that such barbarous 
designs are seriously entertained by French 
officers. 


SOME excitement appears to have been caused 
in Hongkong by the arrival of the steamship 
Afghan from Swatow with cholera on board. It 
appears that though the 4/ghan came direct from 
the infected district, she was allowed to lie for 
nearly thirty hours in the harbour, openly com- 
municating with the city. During that time four 
deaths occurred on board,—one European and 
three Chinese—after which, the officials, dis- 
covering her condition, caused her removal to 
the quarantine anchorage at Stonecutters’ Island. 
Subsequently six more victims succumbed to 
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the disease, and eleven others were landed to be! 


treated on shore. The 4/gha had 600 Chinese! 
passengers. She was ultimately permitted to 
depart for Singapore, whither intelligence of her 
condition doubtless preceded her, and where, 

we presume, she is now concluding her period 

of quarantine. Nobody seems to know, how- 

ever why she was allowed to put to sea at 

all under such circumstances, unless, in- 

deed, the medical men thought that the 

best chance of saving the rest of her peo- 

ple. It is also stated that another steamer, 

the AKwang-tung, direct from Swatow, was 

allowed to come at once to the wharf, and that 

the quarantine flag was not hoisted before her 

passengers had landed and gone their ways. 

Whatever these rumours may be worth—and we 

are by no means disposed to accept them with- 

out reserve—it is plain that Swatow has not ceased 

to be a source of apprehension, and that the 

time has not yet come for relaxing precautions 

in the case of vessels arriving thence. 


THE amount of metal and coal produced from 
the various mines in the Empire during last year 
was as follows :— 


Paosucs, Govganmext MIxgs. Paivars Mixas. 
Momme. Momme. 

Gold ........... VT eee 19.456 
Silver........., 1,286,869 ...... 1,196,414 
Copper ....... 88,174,000 ...... 3,349,632.000 
TAD viveciexie ~~ nae 3,112,000 
Lead .......... 35,112,000 ...... 34,073,000 
Tron ....00..e000 157,248,000 ...... ' 2,655,813,000 
exisineen . wei 253,220,000 
Antimony . hee 172,048,000 
Man ei) aie 31,540,000 
Sulphar ...... hace 466,881 ,000 
me Sedans 992,621 ,00o 
Coal........... see eee 392,588,335,000 
Clay .......... — ——veanee $492,821 ,000 


Tue Maru Maru Shimbun has a skit upon the 
patent medicine vendors and saké brewers who 
have now to pay increased imposts to the go- 
vernment. They are represented by two figures 
left prone upon a battle-field, and are supposed 
to be posthumously complaining that they have 
been cleft in twain. 


We read in the New York Na/con that Judge 
Nelson has delivered an opinion in the case of a 
Chinese laborer, Ah Shong, which introduces a 
new complication into the working of the Act of 
1882. Ah Shong, is a ship-carpenter, born in 
Hongkong since it became a British colony, 
and consequently a British subject. Judge 
Nelson bolds that he is, properly speaking, a 
British and not a Chinese laborer; or, in other 
words, that ‘‘Chinesc,” as used in the Act, refers 
to nationality and not to race. “This decision 
exempts from the operation of the act the 
population of Hongkong (about 100,000), and 
will make it necessary for the officers of the 
Government to be cautious whom they exclude 
from our ports. The*reasoning on which the 
decision is founded is very simple and conclu- 
sive. The Act was passed nominally to carry 
out certain treaties made by the Emperor of 
China. Now the Emperor makes treaties only 
with regard to his own subjects, and not those 
of Queen Victoria. Hongkong was clearly 
overlooked by the reformers who passed the 


Anti-Chinese Law, and the decision makes the 
Anglo-Saxon future on this continent dismal 
indeed. There is nothing that the Na/son can 
see to prevent the 100,000 Mongolian “lepers” 
who inhabit Hongkong ‘from coming over in a 
body and settling in our midst, and perpetuat- 
ing here those disgusting habits of thrift, in- 
dustry, and self-denial which have created such 
alarm among the s/afesmen of the Pacific slope.” 


Wuar's in aname? Much more, often, than 
meets the eye; especially if the name be one 
interwoven with the history of a powerful State, 
or the possible symbol of a nation’s policy. Its 
arrangement, expansion, contraction, or even its 
orthography, may possess a significance not 
readily suspected by the uninitiated. Diplo- 
matic disputes are on record, the origin of which 
was the apparently trifling question whether a 
French monarch should be addressed as 
‘“‘Lewis,” instead of ‘‘ Louis.” The great 
Corsican is suspected of having altered the 
date of his birth, in order to ultimately justify 
him in writing himself Bonaparte, rather than 
Buonaparte. Within the past few days a state- 
ment referring to a recent action of the Orléans 
leader, the Count of Paris, has been copied 
from foreign sources into Yokohama newspapers, 
in which it was noticeable that the prince was 
represented first as signing himself ‘‘ Louis- 
Philippe,” and afterward, ‘“ Philippe.” The 
difference will seem unimportant to many, and 
possibly it is so; for it may be an accident of 
omission, or due merely to a typographical 
error. But if it should transpire that the word 
Philippe was deliberately used, in place of the 
more familiar Louis-Philippe d’Orléans, the 
change would have a serious meaning. Every- 
one is aware that the Count of Chambord’s 
death has brought the head of the Orléans 
family into new prominence as a candidate for 
the throne of France, and that the old “ Legi- 
timist” party are now supposed to have trans- 
ferred their support to the grandson of the last 
de facto king of the French. Some doubts have 
been cast upon this conclusion by the rumour 
that the Count of Chambord’s will contained 
stipulations to which the Count of Paris could 
not subscribe, and that the late prince’s choice 
of an heir would consequently fall upon one of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Considerable colour 
has been given to these doubts by the absence of 
any representative of the Orléans house, on the 
occasion of the funeral at Frohsdorf. The 
Countess of Chambord, acting, presumably, 
in compliance with provisional instructions 
left by her husband, decided that the Count of 
Paris should not te the “‘ chief mourner” at the 
final ceremony. A circumstance so unexpected 
could not fail to disturb the confidence created 
by the renewal of friendly relations before the 
death of the Bourbon prince, nor to provoke 
fresh inquiry as to the sincerity of the alleged 
reconciliation. Whatever may be the subsequent 
action of the party representing the intimate 
feelings and ideas of the deceased, it will hardly 
be possible for the Orléans chief to maintain 
hereafter the absolute impassibility which has 
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characterized his course for the last ten years, 
He has shown himself desirous to win the favour 
of legitimists by every practicable means, and 
has even incurred the risk of much persona! 
discomfort and of pecuniary loss, in order to 
take his stand as the acknowledged centre of all 
Royalist pretensions. Having gone so far, he 
cannot now give way before what seems only a 
posthumous manifestation of obstinate caprice, 
Even if his ambition were more sluggish than it 
is generally acknowledged to be, the well known 
energy of his wife would have its influence once 
more, as at many critical moments in the career 
of the family. If it prove true that the nearest 
relatives of the Count of Chambord are plotting 
to throw him aside, nothing will be more 
natural than to find him using every means in 
his power to baffle them, and make his own 
position secure. And here comes in the 
possible question of his adoption of a title which 
shall carry with it other suggestions than those 
of the name by which he has thus far been 
known to the world. 
ee . 
The hereditary hatred of ‘‘ Legitimists” for 

House of Orléans rests upon no fanciful basis. 
Treachery, cruelty, fraud,—nameless infamies 
which are only awaiting a convenient interval 
to take their place in history,—have loaded 
the Orléans line with memories too bitter to be 
easily stified. It is true that no responsibility 
for these evil deeds attaches to the Count of 
Paris, individually ; but he has indirectly pro- 
fited by them, while living members of his family 
have been immediate gaincrs from atrocious 
crimes perpetrated by Orléanists upon Bour- 
bons, hardly a generation since. It needs a life 
of constant care and discretion to preserve 
the present head of the Orléans branch from 
a share in the obloquy with which the Legitimists 
regard his predecessors. The very name 
of Louis-Philippe is a horror to the ultr- 
loyalists of the old school. This being the case, 
it may reasonably have occurred to that sove- 
reign’s heir, to consider the expediency of drop- 
ping enough of the grand-paternal patronymic 
to deprive it of its offensive peculiarity. That 
the point has been discussed, all students of 
current French politics are well aware. It hap- 
pens that, if such a plan should be decided 
upon, two courses are open for selection. The 
Count of Paris may look forward to reigning 
as Louis XIX., or as Philippe VII. By signify- 
ing such an intention, at the present time, he 
would perhaps alienate the more devoted Or- 
léanists, but it has commonly been observed 
that the majority of that party are less likely to 
be swayed by motives of principle or sentiment, 
than by material considerations. Those among 
them who are susceptible to delicate prejudice, 
might better reconcile themselves to Philippe, 
a name which has never been bore by 
any Bourbon, than to Louis, which has been the 
name of every Bourbon king but two—the first 
and the last. The question to be settled by the 
Count of Paris and his counsellors is whether 
such a concession as the relinquishment of the 
name of Louis-Philippe would be sufficient t 
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counteract the injunctions of the Count of Cham- 
bord’s will,—whatever those may be—without 
producing an injurious effect in other quarters. 
Looking at these various contingencies, and 
having in view the uncertainty in which the 
Chambord succession is enveloped, specula- 
tion as to the precise signature attached by 
the Count of Paris to a family proclamation 
jis not entirely thrown away. As we have re- 
marked, one despatch says it was ‘“ Louis- 
Philippe ;” another, “‘ Philippe.” We shall soon 
know which was correct. 


e 

To announce that he chooses to be known 
henceforth as Philippe d'Orléans is not neces- 
sarily to proclaim that he means to bestir him- 
self more eagerly than before in pursuit of regal 
honours. It may, and probably would, indicate 
simply a resolution to identify himself thoroughly 
with the Bourbons, and to leave no room for 
doubt of his design to claim the inheritance on 
the broadest grounds,—as the son and heir of 
France ; not of Orléans, certainly,—nor, exclu- 
sively of Bourbon. if powerful exertion were re- 
quired to secure the crown, it is not likely that the 
Count of Paris would go far, of his own impulse, 
to win it. But he has active instigators around 
him, ever watchful of opportunities, and fertile 
in devices. Two of his uncles have all the am- 
bitious tendencies of their father, and onc of 
them, the Duke of Aumale, possesses a mine of 
wealth with which to support his projects. He 
has no children, and the money which came to 
him in a way he would be glad to forget, will be 
at the service of his house, whenever needed. 
The most animated of the Count’s advisers, 
however, is said to be his wife, to whose inspira- 
tion is credited every forward step he has ever 
taken. Her persuasions, it is reported by those 
best entitled to belief, brought about the family 
reunions at Frohsdorf, beginning in 1873, and 
ending only with the Count of Chambord's 
death. To her f attributed the ingenious idea 
of mortgaging the greater part of the Orléans 
property in France, to nearly its full value, so that 
in’ case of confiscation by the Republic, the 
loss to the present owners would be compara- 
tively small. It has even been whispered that 
the negotiations now declared to be in progress 
between confidential Orléans agents and Don 
Carlos,—negotiations which are talked about all 
over Paris, though withheld from newspaper 
notoriety, and which are presumed to have 
grown out of the discovery of awkward clauses 
in the Chambord testament,—are the fruit of her 
busy brain. But these are details of secondary 
importance. Perhaps the attitude and aspira- 
lions of the princes themselves do rot count for 
much, when the frigid inertia of the printipal 
figure in the group is weighed against them. 
But it is certain that if all who bear the name of 
Orléans could be united in one bold purpose, 
the rulers of the Republic would speedily find 
their attention fixed upon domestic objects of 
greater magnitude than the slaughter of a horde 
of wretched outcasts in Annam, or the ruthless 
extinction of a growing and promising civiliza- 
tion in Madagascar. 
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Amone American telegrams to hand by last mail 
is the following, reproduced literally and verbally : 
THE JAPAN EMBASSY. 


Wasuixcton, August 31st.—The Japan Embassy 
has sailed for San Francisco in the steamer Arabic from 
Yokohama. It is composed of Nim Yong, 1, K., nep- 
hew of the King of Corea, and Hong Yang Shill, son 
of the Prime Minister, and their suite, including Peyton 
Jourdan, a citizen of the United States, who has been 
appointed Foreign Secretary. Instructions have been 
given for free entry to their personal eficcts. 


One knows pretty well here what this para- 
graph means, and yet the question obtrudcs itself 
‘‘ why such astonishing carelessness on the part 
of an enterprising and lavishly expensive press?” 


The answer is that the American press has 
outgrown its proper development. In its greed 
for news it swallows all and assimilates and 
digests little. Editors are bewildered in catch- 
ing catch-words and forming headings. All 
copy that comes to them from their centres of 
information, in telegraphic form especially, is 
copy to be given to the printers sns/anter and 
without editing. For instance, in a long suc- 
cession of despatches anent the trouble in 
Annam, Mr. Tricou is “ Mr. Tryon.” Admiral 
Pierre, of Tamatave fame, is in the same papers 
Admiral Asnieres, Besniere, or anything that the 
combined perversity of telegraphist and com- 
positor can construct out of a fortunately limited 
alphabet. 





Tue Auckland Weekly News is evidently a 
strong believer in the feasibility of silk culture 
in New Zealand, and the profits to be derived 
from its successful establishment in that country. 
In a recent issue it calls for the immediate 
planting of mulberry trees in every direction, 
and foresees the time when cocoons will be 
produced by the ton. The one thing to do at 
present, it says, it not to bother about prices or 
how to prepare the articles for market, but to 
plant the requisite trees by the hundred around 
every home in Auckland province, where the 
conditions of growth are suitable, “and the time 
will come when these will prove veritable mines 
of wealth—mines of wealth and comfort.” 


In accordance with Notification No. 13 of the 
Privy Council, a Traders’ and Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation (Rengo-sho-ko-giyo Kwa) has been 
established in Tokiyo under the presidency of the 
Metropolitan Governor. More than one hundred 
persons were present at the first meeting of the 
association. Mr. Yoshikawa explained that the 
expenses of individual membership would be 
small and the advantages many. The rules 
drafted are on the universal pattern adopted by 
Western tradal societies. 





Tue culture of the silk-worm, and silk, spinning 
and weaving, were introduced into Spain at a 
very early date, and were formerly a source of 
great wealth to the nation. In the twelfth cen- 
tury one thousand weavers were engaged in 
Almeria in the manufacture of goods entirely 
composed of silk. Grenada was celebrated for 
its damasks and velvets. In Seville there were 
60,000 looms working. Under the Moorish 
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king Aben Alamahr, who reigned in 1248 in 
Granada, it is said that Moorish silk goods were 
preferred to those of Syrian make. The obser- 
vations made as to ancient Spanish weaving are 
confined, it is remarked, by the specimens of 
Moorish tissues of modern production which 
were exhibited in Paris in 1867. Ia these, 
geometrical ornamentation seems to have been 
carried out in much the same way as it was a 
thousand years ago. The decadence of this 
once flourishing industry was brought about by 
the destructiom of many rich cities, and by the 
introduction of laws restraining Juxury in dress. 
Spain suffers even at the present time from the 
short-sighted legislative enactments of the middle 
ages on this point. 





We have received the August number of the 
American Silk Journal, a quarto magazine de- 
voted to the interests of the American Silk 
industry. The opening paragraph refers to the 
invention, previously alluded to in the Fapan 
Mail, of Mr. F. W. Sewell, Jr., a young New- 
Yorker residentin Lyons. His process is to reel 
silk automatically, and as he has received the 
gold medal of the Academy of Sciences, Belles- 
Lettres, and Arts of the sunny Southern French 
metropolis, we may conclude that he has suc- 
cessfully solved the problem he proposed to 
himself. The Lyons correspondent of the S:/d 
Journal records that in presenting the medal 
the President of the Society said :— 


You are aware, sir, that France is very hospitable, and 
receives with pleasure every new industrial invention. 

She is pleased to encourage genius wherever found, and 
she makes no distinction of nationality and clime in awarding 
ment wherever it truly belongs. 

_ Your remarkable discovares for the automatic reeling of 
silk is of peculiar im nce, especially to the great Lyons 
industry, of which Frenchmen are justly proud ; aad be- 
lieving that your electric filature, though it may have been 
intended at first for the great nation for whom we hare so 
much sympathy, may prove of universal benefit in reviving 
the drooping industry ot silk, the Academy has awarded to 
yd genius the recompense which was founded by Prince 

uo. 


So long as labor is so cheap and dexterous as it 
isin Japan, ‘‘ automatic silk reeling ” is nat likely 
to become an important factor in the industry of 
this empire ; but for American and many Euro- 
pean countries it cannot fail to be a great boon. 


Nor the least interesting event connected with 
the recent fight between Chinese residents and 
Japanese police at Nagasaki, is the action taken 
by the Chinese Coroner. It appears that an 
enquiry was held at the Chinese Consulate into 
the circumstances attending the death of Wai 
Egno, the man who was stabbed by the police, 
and thatthe Acting-Consul, in performance of his 
duties as Coroncr, proceeded to empanel a jury 
of four Chinese, and to examine witnesses ex- 
actly as an European Coroner would have done. 
In the account of the inquest published by a 
Nagasaki journal, nothing is said as to whether 
an oath was administeréd either to the jurors or 
the witnesses, an omission which, having regard 
to the very complicated process of ‘swearing * 
employed in a Chinese Court, seems to imply that 
nothing of the sort was done. Indeed it may well 
be conceived that the Coroner, Mr. Koh Wan 
Tsin, was not well posted in the details of the 
ceremony he undertook to conduct, inasmuch as 
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Chinese judicial annals contain nothing that 
could have been taken as a precedent. Per- 
haps to this cause also may be attributed the 
singular fact that no attempt was made to pro- 
cure any evidence beyond that of the Chinese 
engaged in the affray, directly or indirectly, and 
of the doctor whoattended the deceased. Without 
the testimony of the police it was impossible for 
the Jury to arrive at an intelligent understanding 
of the case, and we cannot help regretting that 
Mr. Acting-Consul Koh disfigured his other- 
wise excellent conception by an omission so fatal. 
His charge to the jury shows, however, that he 
was by no means in that condition of mental 
calm essential to the thorough performance of 
judicial functions. His speech, as reported by 
the press, was as follows :— 


Gentlemen,—You represent the leaders of your res- 
ive societies, aud I represent the Government of 

ina here. What concerns you concerns me, and vice 
versd. When matters of t importance occur,— 
matters of life rua death,—it ee you ample 
opportunity to 3 ur loyalty and patriotism. 
I am not surprised ol the strong feeling of our 


people in N i, over the unfortunate young man’s 
most crue! ‘Path. You atteaded the’ preliciiaary 


inquest, saw deceased's wounds, and heard the eminent 
doctor’s opinion at the Hospital. You have now heard 
all the evidence as the origin of the murder, 
how deceased was slain, by whom he was slain, and 
with what weapons he was slain. You have further. 
more heard the Doctor's report of the fatality of decea- 


sed's wounds and his opinion in to his death. 
Now it becomes my duty to petlb, to pronounce 
before this Prove your opinion as to the cause of 


's 

The jurors doubtless understood what loyalty and 
patriotism had to do with their finding, but by 
outsiders the riddle is not so easily read. Much, 
too, as Mr. Koh’s preliminary arrangements will 
be applauded by all admirers of that relic of 
barbarism, trial by jury, his notions of the lan- 
guage & coroner ought to employ, as well as of 
the value of evidence, will not receive equal com- 
mendation. That the dead man had met with 
a crael and unmerited fate was sufficiently ap- 
parent to rouse the indignation of his country- 
men, but ‘‘as regards the origin of the murder” 
—for such was the term used by the Acting- 
Consul—there was absolutely no evidence, except 
that of a Chinese who said that “ whatever may 
have been the primary cause of the attack, 
he truly believed deceased was innocent and 
free from blame.” It would seem, however, 
that the jurors were very staid and sensible 
gentlemen. Despite the Coroner's inflammatory 
address they confined themselves to a simple 
statement that “ the deceased's death was solely 
caused by the two wounds inflicted upon his 
body by a detective and a police officer.” On 
the whole, the proceedings at this inquest reflect 
much credit on the Chinese commanity of 
Nagasaki, and we only regret that Consul Koh’s 
first essay in the direction of trial by jury should 
have been marred by some inefficiency and a 
slight display of intemperance. 


Native silk-men, says the Echo du Japon, 
yielding to an impulse “from above,” are about 
to attempt once more to vindicate their commer- 
cial rights, ‘which no one has ever disputed,” 
by directexport. Much harassed by the attempts 
at direct export made in 1879, 1880, and 1882, 
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many of the victims who had suffered, even to 
the extent of loss of their property hypothecated 
to schemers, swore that they would never again 
be taken in the same snare. Ruin was the lot 
of country producers and speculators, while the 
privileged corporations of brokers in Yokohama 
and Tokiyo realised the profits of their com- 
missions on ventures to Lyons, Marscilles, Milan, 
and London. And in spite of these checks, and 
taking advantage of the large advances, go per 
cent. it is said, granted by the State, people are 
preparing, at the expense of new victims, to send 
heavy consignments of silk to all the markets 
of Europe and America. Our contemporary 
further states that already some foreign firms, 
competing for the confidence of native mer- 
chants, have sent some consignments on account 
of the latter; for it is now as ever the foreigners 
who, after having acquired, or rather believing 
that they have acquired, that confidence, impel 
the Japanese in this route of direct export, in 
the hope of being appointed go-betweens in large 
operations, which are generally disastrous to the 
proprietors of the wares, but always profitable to 
those that have nothing to do but receive their 
commissions. Thus foreigners naturally only 
think of deriving benefit from a situation which 
they have in part created ; and for which they 
can hardly be blamed. ‘‘ Each one for himself in 
this world!” But we any be perfectly convinced 
that they will only earn the temporary advantages of 
the trial consignments which have been confided 
to them, the account-sales that they deliver to 
their friends being but baits to present to future 
shareholders in some new Awaiska, whose only 
aim is to dispense with the agency of foreigners. 
The Japanese, continues the French critic, being 
too little scrupulous and not sufficiently men-of- 
business to understand that foreign merchants 
consider the best part of their capital a reputa- 
tion for honesty, represent them—the strangers— 
as acting faithlessly, rendering false accounts, 
and telling their dupes that, “even with the 
intermediary agency of foreigners they (the Jap- 
anese) will do well so long as they furnish the 
funds ;” and then, with the usual loquacity of go- 
betweens, they dazzle and intoxicate with false 
hopes the wretches they are about, with malice 
prepense, to ruin. And still, says the French 
writer, nothing can hinder this fourth attempt 
at direct export which has not only been decided 
upon but has been virtually commenced. It 
only remains to await with patience the results, 
which for a time may injure foreign ex- 
portation hence to the already crowded markets 
of Europe and America, but which “ indicating 
another calamity to Japan's commercial annals 
will perhaps put a stop to imprudent experi- 
ments, the result of pride and ignorance.” 
® sg e 

We presume that our French contemporary 
has good authority for the charges he prefers 
against foreign merchants, but we confess that 
we find some difficulty in endorsing his opinions. 
It was pointed out two years ago in the columns 
of this journal that direct trade was then the dearest 
object of Japanese merchants, and that the addi- 
tional profits they hoped to realize by eliminating 
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foreign go-betweens were even less powerful 
incentives than a romantic ambition to establish 
Japan’s reputation for independent ability. In 
this latter mood unprincipled speculators have 
doubtless found an excellent Opportunity ; but 
we believe that the losses Japanese merchants 
have incurred through enterprises in which 
foreign agency was employed are trifling when 
compared with the losses they have suffered by 
their own ill-advised attempts to be absolutely 
independent. The term “ direct trade” as em. 
ployed here is at best anomalous, but it becomes 
ridiculous when applied to a commerce con- 
ducted on the lines our contemporary indicates, 
Admitting the term, however, there are only two 
reasons why consignments sent forward through 
foreign agents on Japanese account should not 
be successful,—always premising that tradal 
conditions are tolerably favorable—and those 
reasons are, dishonesty or incompetency on the 
part of the agents, and a failure on the Japanese 
side to prepare their goods properly. The for- 
mer contingency we need not seriously consider, 
for if Japanese merchants have the misfortune 
to get into bad hands, they have to blame their 
own faulty selection alone. Foreigners who 
would conduct any business entrusted to them 
with the strictest integrity and in the ablest 
manner are to be easily found in Yokohama. 
The prime cause of the disasters hitherto incurred 
is that goods virtually unsaleable except at a 
loss are recklessly placed upon the Western 
markets, in competition with goods properly 
prepared and certified by experts of egtablished 
reputation. Even if Japanese silk inspectors 
—to take an important example—were fully 
competent to sort and describe silk for export to 
America and England, their descriptions would 
be comparatively valueless in the eyes of a buyer 
who had not learned to trust them. It may be 
said that the way to win confidence is to prove 
that one deserves it, and that if Japan allows 
herself to be deterred, by fear of loss, from 
making the attempt, she must be content to be 
perpetually regarded as incompetent. That is 
indisputable, but we cannot help thinking that 
by persisting in her present courses she is more 
likely to deter than to invite confidence. In the 
case of her tea, she quietly follows a system 
which offers no premium whatever to individual 
effort, but on the contrary provides every faci- 
lity for fraud and adulteration; while, in the 
case of her silk, she obstinately continues to 
send forward parcels so mixed and untrust- 
worthy that ar ordinarily prudent buyer is com- 
pelled to leave himself the widest possible 
margin for dishonest contingencies. Surely the 
Japanese ought to have discovered ere this that 
the way to conduct direct trade successfully is, 
not simply to exclude foreign agency because it 
is foreign, but to place the trade upon a basis 
so sound and trustworthy that its condact will be 
easy to any one. The chief function of the 
foreigner at present is to eliminate abuses with 
which this country’s commerce is encumbered 
by the Japanese themselves, and the first object 
of the latter. if they desire to be independent, !s 
to correct those abuses. These things are # 
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plain that they resemble platitudes, but eee 


the Japancse their truth appears to be still 


hidden. 
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4 competitive trial of skiil in the concoction of 
sprightly libels would entitle certain Japanese 
journalists to a first class ceriificate. The 
Canton rivts have supplied these gentlemen with 
a new occasion to instruct the public. They 
have discovered the full truc and particular 
cause of that unfortunate affair, and half the 
population of Tokiyo is now in posscssion of the 
discreditable facts. Journalistic romanccrs be- 
ing not less versed in the art of circumstantial 
interpolation than social Munchauscns, the 
editor of the Foms-urf Shimbun, who is re- 
sponsible for this newest canard, is carcful to 
preface his narration with a scrap of cthnolo- 
gical information which constitutes the “‘ circum- 
stance” of his fable. At Canton, he tells us, 
there is a class of persons corresponding to the 
Japanese J’c/a of former times, outcasts who are 
not allowed to intermarry with respectable citizens 
or to enjoy any rights of social equality. “These 
pariahs are called Ziunko, a term with which re- 
sidents in China are familiar as the appellation ge- 
neraliy applicd to byat-people. The ideograph 
fan certainly has an abusive signification, and in 
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is presumed, of merely frightening him. The 
iricnds of the deceased were unreasonably in- 
quisitive about this affair, They wanted to 
frighten the Englishman after the same fashion 
and see whether the shock would have a cog- 
nate effect. But he flatly refused to enter 
into the spirit of the exper:ment, and even 
went so far as to offer §300 to be excused. 
The Cantonese now became sarcastic. Three 
hundred dollars were all very well in the 
abstract, they said, but suppose a Chinaman 
frightened an Engtishman to death with 
a pistol ball, would three hundred dollars 
smooth away the consequences? The other, 
construing this into a desire to proceed to ex- 
tremities on a large scale, put hi.nself in position 
to frighten somcbody clse, but the Cantonese 
raised a shout of ‘“Ta-ta,” and went for the 
forcign settlement at large. This is the version, 
full true and particular, of the J omiurt Shimbun. 
Our readers will be glad to substitute the real 
facts for the fables they have hitherto credited. 





We have becn asked Ww state that owing to an 
accident the Japanese music published in the 
June number of the Chrysanthemum was not 
accompanied by a historical notice which adds 
largely to the interest of the piece. It appears 


Canton the name Zaxko, as applicd to the river‘ that the music is one of the classical Japanese 
population, refers to their supposed affinity with airs, known as the Zmayo Vamato no uta, which 


the aboriginal Miaotsze. These Zunko, the 
Vomi-urt goes onto explain, are required to 
stand aside with bowed head when they en- 
counter by the way anybody not of their own 
denomination, and generally to demean them- 
selves in such a fashion that the world may be 
cognizant of their ahject condition. Since the 
advent of westerns, however, the Zazko have 





were only used at the performance of No fes- 
tivals before the Mikado, and that it was com- 
| posed at least 300 yearsago. The Japanese are 
fairly familiar with it. Its adapter desires to 
call attention to the fact that by observing the 
slurs throughout, it may be sung as an 8 of 7.5 
hymn timc—to which use its historical associa- 
tions offer n¢ apparent objection. 


enlarged their social circle. The ‘foreign 
devil” is fond of female socicty, and since no! A pistressixG tragedy was enacted at a fo- 
Chinese lass with any sense of self-respect will | reigner's residence on the Bluff, near the Police 
reccive his addresses, he is fain to fall back upon; Station last Wednesday evening at eight o'clock. 
ladies of the Zunkoa species. The fair ones thus | The master of the house during a recent trip in 
elevated—as they themselves imagine, though to; the Hakone range had engaged the services of a 
the true-hearted Celestial it is only a case of | waiting-maid froma well-known hotel. He being 
simslia similibus—give themselves airs; walk the] a comparatively new arrival in the country, was 
road as if they had a right to be there and in many | jenorant of her antecedents. She had barely 
other respects grow unbecomingly uppish. Con-| been installed in his house when she was visited 
servalive morality is gravely shocked by this/by a male fellow servant from the country 
public scandal, and though the general sense of ; hotel, who obtained in the master’s absence an 
indignation is held in check by an uneasy re-| interview with her near the gate of the com- 
collection of the sacrilerious dimensions formerly | pound, where after a few seconds of stormy 
attained by European wrath, the Zanko damscls ! reproach he stabbed her to death with a kitchen 
do not have a nice time of it when they go| knife, nearly severing her head from her body. 
shopping in the city. They revenge themselves, SS 


however, after a fashion, by practising a doubly 
demonstrative strut and occupying twice as much 
road as usual when they take the air under the 
protection of their foreign consorts. It happencd, 
the other day, that a hot-blooded Chinaman, 
shocked beyond endurance by the flippant bear- 
ing of one of these young ladies, reviled her 
pretty freely in the Cantonese dialect. She 
immediately interpreted the scoffer’s language to 


Tuert has been established in Tokiyo a 
Japanese Society of Health with the object of 
promoting hygienic reforms throughout the 
country. The Committee, which consists of 
twenty-three genlemen, in¢gludes the names of 
several well known senators and scientists; and 
judging from the prospectus which has been 
issued, the members contemplate devoting 
themselves to improvements not alone in the 


her companion, who, being fer his part, wont to |“ medical treatment of the sick and care of the 
comprise all Chinamen under the scornful head- | poor,” but also in the food, clothing, and fashions 
mg ‘pig-tails,’ drew a revolver and shot the jof life of their countrymen. ‘They recognise 


foul-mouthed person dead, with the intention, it'that social conditions are undergoing great 
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changes from the contact of a new civilization, 
and that occupations requiring more mental 
than physical labour are multiplying year by 
year in Japan. Under these circumstances they 
sec that some effort is required to adopt im- 
proved systems of practical hygiene, and they 
justly consider that in such a matter the Govern- 
ment must not be left to work alone. Their 
programme, as stated by themselves, is ‘‘ on the 
one hand to spread the knowledge of hygiene 
and public health, and on the other, to further 
the sanitary efforts of the Government, by dis- 
cussing and by determining the best means for 
maintaining and improving*the health of the 
Japanese people and for prolonging human 
life.” The subjects which the Standing Com- 
mittee is intended to investigate are :— 


Public Health. Infections or Contageous Di 
Private Health. eases of Epidemic Nature. 
School Hygiene. tistics. . 

Prison Hygiene. Sanitary tion. 

Military Hygiene. Fluctuation 10 Price. 

Naval Hygiene. Demand and Supply of Com- 

Sanitary Police. modities. _ 

Hygiene of Occupations. Civil Engineering. 

Hygiene of Mind. Industries. 

Peat mage ee Meteorology. oh 
armacy atena Me- an Geography. 
dica. Noten History. 

Chemistry. Charity. 

Protection of Infant Life Cattle Epidemics. 


The annual subscription is fixed at two yen, 
and the officers of thé Society are not to receive 
any salaries. The movement deserves universal 
sympathy; and we trust that it may obtain an 
early and ample measure of success. 





Tue fire in the Miike Coal Mine is reported 
(yesterday) by telegraph to be unextinguished.. 
Forty-two men, including convicts from the 
Government prison are missing; many others, 
half poisoned by choke-damp, are under medical 
treatment. Many horses employed in the mine 
have perished since they were dragged to the 
top of the pit. 





An article in the Aagoshima Shimbun depre- 
cates fencing and other athletic exercises at the 
expense of erudition. So far good ; but neither 
should the health of the body be sacrificed to 
that constant and poring study which is too 
much encouraged in Japanese seminaries and 
colleges to the destruction of many bright and 
promising intellects and lives. 





We have been furnished by the Clerk of the 
Course with a copy of the Nippon Race Club 
Training Regulations, which are as follows :— 
A plan of the paddock will be found in the Coffee- 
Room, and all stalls that have been allotted 
shall be considered private; further allotments 
can be obtained from the Clerk of the Course 
on written application. The outer course will 
be open every day from 5.30 to 8 a.m. and from 
3 p.m. until dusk. The grass course may be 
opened at the discretion of the Clerk of the 
Course (probably several days in each week, 
weather permitting) and due notice thereof will 
be posted in the Coffec-Room. Special permis- 
sion for trials may be granted during closed 
hours on written application to the Clerk of the 
Course. Riders on the course shall go left hand 
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to the outside rails, and if they wish to pass 
other riders they must give timely warning by 
calling out Adwnai to those ahead, who, on 
hearing the signal, shall give place by drawing 
towards the outside rails. A”.2.—So long as 
other riders are on the course it shall not be 
allowed to go the reverse way except at a walk- 
ing pace. Members are warned of the risks 
attending dogs on the course, or loose about the 
paddock and enclosure. 


Axone the curiosities of official correspondence, 
the following letter of the United States Minister 
Residentand Consul-General at Bangkok deserves 
a leading place. It will certainly occur to those 
who peruse it that its distinguished author must 
have been labouring under some cerebral excite- 
ment quite disproportionate toa cause so paltry as 
the communication of Messrs. Muller and Leckie. 
But if any such cause existed, it has not been 
made public. The correspondence appears in 
the Hongkong Daily Press exactly as we repro- 
duce it below, and to add, if possible, to the 
burlesque, Minister Halderman’s eccentricities 
are paraded, not by the gentlemen who were 
made the objects of his biting irony, but by his 
own colleague, the United States Consul at 
Hongkong. Can it be that Minister Halderman 
and Consul Mosby are proud of this marvellous 
despatch ! 


THE CASE OF THE SARAH S. RIDGWAY AT 
BANGKOK. 
The following documents have been handed to us 
for publication by Colonel Mosby, United States 
Consul :— 


(Copry.) 
Bangkok, 13th August, 1883. 
To His Excellency General Fialderman, Minister for the 
United es of America, Bangkok. 

Str,—We beg leave to bring to your notice that 
seven Scandinavians, sailors of the American barque 
Sarah S. Ridgway, and now lodged in a Siamese prison, 
have been seen working in the street in chains, and 
that they are now still in prison is chains, of which 
fact we have personally convinced ourselves. 

We beg most emphatically to protest against such 
unworthy treatment of our countrymen, which does not 
appear to be justified by circumstances and which would 
not be tolerated elsewhere —We have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servants. 

(Signed) W. Mutter, 
Consul for Sweden and Norway. 
C. S. Lecxig, 
Acting Consul for Denmark. 


(Copy.) 


Legition and Consulate-General of the 
United States. 
Bangkok, Siam, 20th August, 1883. 
To Mr. W. Miller, Consul of Sweden and Norway 
Mr. C. S. Leckie, Acting Consul of Denmark, Bangkok. 

Dear Stas,—Now that the law has taken its course 
and the deserters from the American barque Sarah S. 
Ridgway have been placed on board where they 
belong, I beg to formally acknowledge the receipt of 
your “ protest ” of 13th instant. 

Had [ addressed to you a letter protesting aguinst 
our methods of buying and selling rice, fish, and 
ogs. enforcing collection of debts due you, and of other 

practices incident to your business as traders and mer- 
chants, you would probably have feft it unanswered, on 
the ground that I was interfering with matters exclu. 
sively under your control. 

For like reason might not I, without discourtesy, 
have declined to answer yours ? 

As I court the severest scrutiny in this business, | 
make reply, with request that you send copies of my 
two despitches to your respective Governments. 

By solemn Treaty stipulations between Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway on one side, and the United 
States of America on the other, concluded respective! 
July 11, 1865, and July 4, 1827, it is mutually provided: 
in substance, that the * Consular Officer shall be the 


judge and arbitrator of differences between master and 
crew concerning wages and the execution of contracts, 
“without interference from the local authorities”, and 
that deserters from vessels shall be arrested and con- 
fined in the public prisons ‘ without interference” in 
order that they may be sent back to the vessel to which 
they belong.” 

I submit that the effect of your pronounced parti- 
zanship herein, is to encourage insubordination on 
ship-board, to thwart the execution of the law; is an 
unauthorized and offensive ‘' interference” in the busi- 
ness concerns of a friendly Power, and is therefore a 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the solemn 
compacts referred to. 

I did not object to your posing as champions of 
refractory seamen. however humorous the picture might 
be, whether intended for audiences at Bangkok, Stock- 


holm, or Copenhagen, but I had the right to expect, 
that if you had a grievance, you would personally 
submit it to me, before trying to bring discredit upon 
me or my Government. 

You could not have regarded the grievance as a crush- 
ing one, nor was your love for ‘ your countrymen,” as 
you were pleased to jocosely call these deserters, intense, 
else you would have released them on a five hundred 
dollar bail bond, as you were informed you might do at 
any time. 

If I represented gallant and chivalric Nations like 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, whose subjects 
were ‘in prison in chains for reasons not justified 
by circumstances and which would not be tolerated 
sleewhere* I would not be content with paper 
“ protests,” but I would seek to liberate them by all 
lawful means at my command, and failing in so easy a 
duty, I should expect censure, if not dismissal, at the 
hands of my Government. 


It is charitable to assume that you arrived at con- 
clusions from ex parte statements, alter hearing but one 
side of the oy ees easy matter though not always a 
just one for a Consular Judge—but I, who heard both 
sides, in an impartial investigation, had greater diffi- 
culty, in reaching, what I believed to be a correct judg- 


ment. 

I will briefly state the facts. 

Seven seamen shipped at New York on the 15th 
March last for twenty-four months on the American 
barque Sarah S. Ridgway bound for Bangkok and other 
ports. Arriving here they asked me to order their dis- 
charge, on the ground of cruel treatment, admitting 
that the vessel was seaworthy, food, water, and medical 
treatment satisfactory. The master, two mates, steward 
and cook, deny on oath the charge of cruelty, and say 
the crew were humanely and kindly treated. 

The men were ordered to return to the ship and to 
duty. They refused. 

On application of the master, charging them with 
desertion, I commanded the acting United States 
Marshal and Prison Keeper to arrest and safely keep 
them, and to place them on board whenever he barque 
might be ready to sail. 

The Prison Keeper, without suitable accommodation 
at the American Consulate, tried to obtain some at the 
British and French Consular jails, but failing therein, 
a the men in the new Siamese prison, kept by 

is Royal Highness Prince Putaret, where they 
received every necded care and attention. 

One day, and only one day, by mistake, they were put 
to light work, not in the street as you assert, but in the 
Prince’s compound. Light manacles were placed upon 
them to prevent their escape, the Royal Keeper 
refusing to be responsible for them unless so shackled. 

When sick they received medical care and attendance 
from Doctor Gowan, the King's physician, who certifies, 
that “their imprisonment has not been accompanied 
by any hardship beyond the deprivation of liberty ; that 
the prison is decidedly more comfortable than that of 
the British Agency ; that the irons were light and not 
heavier than was desirable as precautions against their 
escape ; that the food was of good quality and ample 
in quantity.” 

To be satisfied that their wants were regularly 
supplied, I personally visited them in prison, and found 
them well housed, well fed, and well conditioned. They 
acknowledged to me their excellent treatment and 
their gaa comfort. 

If these be the facts io a nutshell, and I know them 
so to be, why this tempest in a tea-pot ? 

I have gone into details. that you and your Govern. 
ments may have assurance, that seamen of whatever 
nationality, coming here under the American flag, shall 
have my watchful care and attention. 

Bad men as well as good men go to the sea from 
Scandinavia. Weare told that Satan once lived in 
Heaven. For two weeks past it has been my duty to 
deal with deserters who are not good men, yet | have 
administered to them the law as J found it, in sorrow, 
not tn anger. 

J am not without hope that they, once beyond the 
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bad influences that surrounded them here, may becom 

better men, better subjects or better citizens. i 
I want, Gentlemen, the good opinion of the Powers 

you represent, but [ want more to deserve it; and to 

that end, regardless of clamour or “ protest,” | shall 

labour, whenever OPE may offer. 
Respectfully, _( igned) oun A. Hatpernay 

Minister Resident and Consul-General —' 
of the United States, 





A CORRESPONDENT writing to the China Afail 
from Canton regarding the late troubles there 
says:—The work of destruction on Shamien, 
so far as it went, was very thoroughly done, and 
seems to have been carried out quite systematic. 
ally. There can be little doubt that the main 
object of the rioters was plunder, as they could, 
if they had desired to do s0, easily have killed 
those foreigners who were unable to escape from 
their houses before the mob began their work. 
The present misfortune has not come upon us 
entirely unexpected, although we hardly thought 
the people would attack Shdmien. In our daily 
intercourse with the natives we could see a great 
increase of disrespect; in addition to our usual 
title of “foreign devil,” we heard frequently the 
expression /a-ss, to kill. So long as our Con- 
suls have not the power to protect us from the’ 
people we may look for such outbreaks. Some 
time ago, you will remember, two foreign families 
were, without having given any provocation, 
attacked at Sai Tsui Shan, and narrowly escaped 
with theirlives. Representations were made, and 
all the satisfaction those concerned have received 
is contained in the Viceroy’s reply to the British 
Consul's statement of the affair—‘ I will enquire 
into the truth of this statement.” If this were 
the only case of the kind, it would be unfair 
to draw a general conclusion, but it is only one 
out of many. On the other hand the killing of 
a Chinaman is a most serious affair, and the 
Chinese expect the foreigner’s head to be at 
once cut off. If this be not done, the Chinese 
must have their revenge, even to the baring of 
Shamien.—Twenty men have been captured 
by the authorities in the act of selling goods 
stolen from Shamien ; but the wonder is that no 
more have been seized. With such a quantity 
of foreign articles in the city, it ought to be the 
easiest thing in the world to capture several 
hundreds of the rioters.—The British Consul 
says he will issue no passports for the six months 
to come. 


AX attempt is said to have been made, on the 
night of the 27th instant, to break into the strong 
room of the Bank of Japan. It was frustrated 
by the vigilance of the Governor and his 
servants ; but the would-be burglars made good 
their escape. 





AccorpinG to vernacular papers the police of 
Osaka are vigilant in their efforts to bring to 
justice Chinamen, there resident, who are 
thought to be in the habit of kidnapping 
Japanese girls for sale in other countries. 





Tue discharge of the Jews accused in Hungary 
of the “ritual murder” of a Christian girl, after 
their acquittal, seems to have been a pathetic 
scene. ‘They were received by their wives and 
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children in the presence of an immense crowd 


at the prison gate ; but one of the women, the 
step-mother of the boy who testified for the 
prosecution, had become quite gray at the age 
of twenty-eight. The boy refuses to go back to 
his parents, as well he may, after having tried to 
send his father to the scaffold, and remains in 
custody of the Government, which must be much 
puzzled about the best plan of reforming him. 
There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
ferocity of the race hatred with which the Jews 
have to contend than the fact that, in spite of 
the utter breakdown of the case, and of its extra- 
ordinary malignity and wickedness, the mob 
attacked the counsel for the defence in the street, 
and, when he escaped, tried to wreck his house. 
—Nation. 





Tux flag at the United Sates Consulate flies at 
half-mast in mourning for the death of Judge 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black a great jurist of Pennsy- 
Ivania, who for many years has been prominent 
before the American social and political public. 
The deceased gentleman was for many years 
Chief Justice, and afterwards Secretary of State 
under Mr. Buchanan. Some of his latest ut- 
terances, in an interview with a New Fork 
Herald reporter, are extremely pithy. Speaking 


of Jefferson Datis, for instance ere 
utting his left eye tight, a well known t of t 
and looking at correspondent for full thirty 
sees Judge Black defberately responded :— From the 
length of time occupied in preparing his defence of seces- 


; ing f who had bee inent in 
rp eect peng peas peal camer 
a man who had filled the offices of Congressman, Cabinet 
officer, United States Senator and President of the seces- 
sionist f » but—” (here the Judge took a loag 
breath) “‘ the thu is all in the index.’ 

With reference to Mr. Black's opinion as to 
the coming presidency the writer in the V. Y. 
Herald says :— 


Branching off from secession history your Correspondent 
made a wide stride by coming down to what most interests 
the American elector—the next Presidency—and to his 

vestion, “ u think the democratic party will nominate 
the old ticket ?"” Judge Black replied that he hoped not. 
He would rather sce it reversed—Hendricks and Tilden. 
He believed that Tilden might fill the office of Vice President 
ereditably, and Hendricks would make an admirable Presi- 
dent ; but his choice was Hancock, he was for Hancock 
inside and out, right and left and under all circumstances, 

“If nominated in would Hancock run better than in 
1880 ?”’ was asked by your correspondent, and the reply 
was, “He would have to run better to be elected.”’ In 
alluding to the campaign of 1880 Judge Black was very 
severe on hewspaper correspondent who gave publiaty 
toa statement respecting the tariff alleged to have been 
made by Hancock, but which the Judge characterized as a 
he cut from the whole cloth. He was even more pungent 
in his remarks respecting Senator Randolph, of New Jersey, 
in advising General Hancock to make a written statement 
concerning that alleged interview on the tariff. ‘* Randolph 
is a high tanff man, and that ought to have disqualified 
him from giving advice to a democratic candidate for 
President,”’ said the Judge taking another dainty chew of 

fine cut,”” made from the choicest of Lancaster county to- 
bacco, and ending the sentence with the remark :—‘‘ No 
man can be a good democrat who believes in a tariff for 
Protection, and he has no right to advise a democratic 
candidate for President.” 

Will the republicans nominate General Arthur >” 

The Judge hesitated a full minute and then replied with 
an emphatic **No. If Arthur should be nominated he 
would not stand the remotest chance of an election.” 


, 
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_ Judge Black’s remarks on the tariff ques- 
wa are momentous. When asked what in 
his opinion would be the position of the two 
Parties in reference to the tariff question in 
1884, he sald he thought the republicans would 
straddle the tariff question, as they always have 
done; that they would endeavor to have the 
democratic Party commit itself to the same prin- 


ciples of protection as the republicans professed, 
their object being to get both parties in such a 
position that they could appeal to the people 
for their support on the ground of being better 
protectionists than the democrats; but thcir plan 
would not work. In speaking of the democrats 
the Judge said that they must meet the tariff 
question boldly—it has become too broad for 
democrats to attempt to straddle; they must 
declare for a tariff for revenue only, adjusted 
to mcet the demands of the government ad- 
ministration with strict integrity and in the most 
economical manner. All internal taxes must 
be abolished, and in order to make up the 
amount now collected as internal revenue the 
tariff must be reduced. ‘For instance,” said 
Judge Black, ‘‘we now collect $1,500 a year 
on woollen blankets. Reduce the tariff to 
ten per cent. ad valorem, and we would collect 
$25,000,000 in duties on imported blankets. 
The same thing applies to barbed wire, carpets, 
clothing and every thing the poor man requires 
to wear or use in his house.” 


Tue accompanying table, summarized in the 
American Silk Fournal, shows the total yield 
of cocoons in Italy during the last three years :— 

Average yield of 


Total yield © Cocoons per 
Amount of grain of Cocoons ounce of grain 
Year. cultivated. in kilos. in kilua, 
1SSo ......... 1,719,390 «--... 41,674,109 ...... 24°2 
s8Sa ......... 1,592,988 «..... 39,337,661 ...... 25°01 
1882 ......... 1,336,4§2 -..... 31,623,112 ...... 23°66 


The principal causes which affected the success 
of the yield of 1882 appear to have been Spring 
frosts, scarcity and bad quality of the mulberry 
leaves, and later, extreme heat when the worms 
were about to spin. The average price of 
cocoons in 1882 may be calculated approximately 
at the rate of 3 lire 70 cents. per kilo. for Japa- 
nese and other foreign breeds, and 4 lire 80 
cents. per kilo. for Italian breeds. The total 
value of the yield, therefore, would amount to 


128,845,738 lire, divided as follows:— 
Kilos. Lire Value. 
Italian Cocoons......... 10,747,022 ...... 51,585,705 
ceseresesses 20,881,090 ...... 772200.033 


The condition of the silk trade during 1882 was 
not satisfactory ; as, however, the fashion appears 
to be changing in favor of stuffs made entirely 
of silk, the future of the silk trade may, it is 
hoped, become brighter. 


Tue Shanghai Autumn Race Meeting will be 
held on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd of November. 
A correspondent has kindly sent us a copy of 
the programme which comprises eight events 
for each of the three days. 


CHINESE troops are still stationed near Soul, 
and are said to be in better odor than before 
with the Korean populace. 





A colony of Russian Jews have scttled down in 
the State of Oregon, and are devoting them- 
selves to agriculture. They have named their 
settlement New Odessa, and it is situated on the 
California and Oregon Railway, near Leland, in 
Douglas county. The People's Gazelle of St. 
Paul's reports that the colony is likely to thrive. 
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The colonists are industrious husbandmen, and 
have already a flourishing trade in firewood, 
with which they supply the railway company. 


ALEMORIALS are said to have been addressed by 
the Japanese merchants of Yokohama praying for 
some Government measures that will steady the 
rate of exchange of silver and kinsatzu. 


Ir is reported in the Afarntcht Shimbun that 
the draft of the Commercial Code is completed, 
but that the law will not come into opcration 
before the commencement of 1885. 


Turee trading companies are reported to have 
been organized in Korea by members of the 
Government and distinguished citizens of high 
rank. 





Tue newly-appointed French Minister to the 
Court of the Emperor of Japan is Mr. Sinkiewitz, 
from 1873 to 1877 French Consul in Hongkong. 
He is expected to arrive here by the mail due 
on the sth of October. 


Commencine with the Nagoya Afaru, which 
leaves here next Wednesday, the Mitsu Bishi 
mail steamers to Shanghai will be despatched 
at four p.m., consequently attention is directed 
to the alteration in the time of shipping cargo, 
signing, and so forth. 


AccorpinG to the Choya Simbux the corpses of 
more than one thousand criminals, sentenced to 
death between 1869 and 1882, were handed over 
to medical schools for dissection. 


Tue Fit Shimpo reports that the Jechigo 
Afaru and two other war-vessels have been 
ordered to Korea. 


It is rumoured, according to the Fiji Shimpo, 
that henceforward the offices of Privy-Councillor 
and Minister of State cannot be discharged 
simultaneously by the same person. 


A SERIOUS riot is said by the vernacular papers 
to have occurred in the Miike Mine on the even- 
ing of the 21st instant. Some of the convicts 
employed fired the mine with the result that 
about onc hundred people were killed or injured. 
The conflagration is reported to be still unsub- 
dued. 


Tue Chinese telegraph lines from Shanghai, 
which hitherto reached northwards only as far as 
Tientsin, have nuw been extended to Tung-chow, 
a town within twelve miles of Peking. Telegrams 
for the capital are sent forward from Tung-chow 
by couricr. 





Tue steamship Cardiganshire, Captain Court- 
ney from London, which arrived here on Thurs- 
day, encountered very heavy weather off Cape 
Gardafui, and in the gale aman was washed 
overboard and drowned. 


Mr. T. R. H. McCcatcuie has been appointed 
H.B.M. Acting-Consul and Acting Assistant- 
Judge during the absence on leave of Mr. Russell 
Robertson, who sailed recently for San Francisco 
in the City of Rio de Fanciro. 
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THE LATE AFFAIR AT NAGASAKI} 


ie affray which occurred at Nagasaki 
on the 15th instant between the 
Japanese police and some Chinese residents 
has excited much interest among the fo- 
reign communities at the open ports, and 
given rise to comment for the most part 
unfavourable to the Japanese. Up to the 
present the Chinese side of the case only 
has been placed before the public, but the 
evidence of the police, if not wholly un- 
trustworthy, goes to show that the pub- 
lished version of the affair is so diametric- 
ally opposed to the truth as to deserve a 
description which we do not care to for- 
mulate. To understand the conditions 
under which the police acted it is necessary 
to refer to events which took place five 
years ago. In 1878 the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs informed the Chinese 
Representative in Tokiyo that, in order to 
prevent the use of opium in Japan, it would 
be necessary to invest the Japanese police 
with authority to enter the house of a 
Chinese resident and seize his smoking 
apparatus, &c., without waiting to procure 
a warrant from his Consul, provided they 
had trustworthy information of his mal- 
practices. The Chinese Minister remon- 
strated against this exercise of authority, 
but the Japanese were unyielding in their 
assertion that no measure less expeditious 
or peremptory could suffice to prevent an 
evil against which they were determined to 
protect the people of their country at any 
cost. Finally a despatch was addressed by 
the Foreign Office to the Chinese Repre- 
sentative, in which this Government formally 
placed on record its resolution to pursue 
the indicated plan, basing its resolve and 
the right to execute it upon the first duty 
every government owes to its own subjects. 
To this despatch no answer was then, or has 
since been, made by the Chinese authori- 
ties, and their silence plainly justified the 
Japanese in pursuing the course contem- 
plated. Instructions of the tenor indicated 
in the original despatch were accordingly 
issued to the police at all the open ports. 
It appears, then, that at 7.30 p.m. on the 
15th instant, a detective, by name MINE 
SusuM1, being on duty in Shinchi-machi, 
Nagasaki, observed and reported two 
Chinamen in the act of smoking opium in 
a house called Sinc-Tal, No. 24 Foreign 
Settlement. On receiving this intelligence 
the sergeant at the Police Station des- 
patched four constables, with MINE as 
their guide, to arrest the smokers. The 
constables were armed with swords, as is 
the case with all Japanese police at 


present. The detective was unarmed. 
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On arriving at the house indicated, the 


proceeded to arrest them, at the same: 
time scizing their pipes and other appa-. 
ratus. So far, we may accept the facts: 
without question, but from this point the 
Chinese and Japanese accounts diverge | 
so completely that it becomes neccssary 
to consider them scparately. Let us take 
the former first. It amounts to this :— 
A Chinaman, by name CHUN Dal CHUE, was; 
smoking opium at about 8 o'clock p.m. on 
the 15th instant, when Wal EGNO, a lad 
aged 17, came in to pay an account of 
twenty yen. WAI was invited to takea 
pipe, but he had scarccly lain down and 
commenced smoking when four Japancse 
constables in uniform and two detcctives 
in plain clothes, entering the shop, pro- 
ceeded to posses themselves of the smok- 
ing apparatus, and to search for opium. 
Cuun Dal, according to his own account, 
“told the officers they had no right to 
come into his house and take away his 
property without a warrant from his Con- 
sul.” Upon this they proceeded to arrest 
him, but he “resisted and was then thrust 
down on the floor until his face touched 
the ground, and was held in that position.” 
He, therefore, saw nothing of what subsc- 
quently happened, but was of opinion that 
Wat EGNo offered some resistance to the 
proceedings of the police because his money 
was being taken. Whether or no this were 
the case, CuuN Dat presently heard the 
order given to “draw swords,” and im- 
mediately afterwards his visitor WAI “cried 
out that he was slain.” There were up- 
stairs at the time three Chinese—observe 
that we follow always the Chinese version. 
Their attention was attracted by cries of 
“Murder! murder! murdered by the police.” 
Running downstairs, they found the lad 
Wat “lying on the floor insensible.” The 
new arrivals conducted themselves with 
uniform forbearance. One “asked what 
was the matter?” another “tricd to as- 
certain the reasoneof the attack ;” and the 
third “tried to grasp the hand of a police- 
nan to prevent him using his sword.” The 
enquiry of the first was answered by a 
wound in the arm-pit, that of the second 
by two wounds; and the interference of 
the third resulted in a cut on the wrist. 
None of these men could say why Wat had 
been stabbed, but a Chinese, Woo Moa, 
who happened to be passing, deposed as 


follows :— 


On the evening of the 15th day of the &th month, 
about 8 p.m., I was passing No. 24, Shinchi, and saw 
the attack made upon the occupants of the Sing Tai 
store (Chinese), by four Japanese policemen in uniform 
and two detectives in plain clothes. I saw one of the 
detectives stib deceased in the chest with a dagger, 
whereupon deceased called for help and turned towards 
the door, but was immediately followed by one of the 
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police found two men smoking opium, andj 
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police, who made a thrust at him with kis sword 
striking him in the back as ie was in the act of flocqe 
Deceased received two wounds from different ofice 
Whatever may have been the primary cause of the 
attack, [truly belizve deceased was innocent and fr. 
from blame. TP know that decsased ws sent to No. 2} 
hy his uncle, for the purpose ef paying an accoun: 
—is it is custumary for al! Chinese to sottle ther 
accounts before the expiration af the tsth of the 
month,—and as the proprictor of the house inyited 
him to smoke a pipe of opium, he lay down and placed 
his money (about ye. 29) under the Opium platter. 
When the police were seizing the opium apparatus, 
they scized the moncy also, which caused deceased ta 
remonstrate and resist what he no doubt considered 
an illegal act, and while in the act of resisting he wis 
most unmercifully kiiied. What [ have said is truc, 
and I have only dared to tell what I actually witnessed. 


This witness, it will be observed, was 
not in the shop where the scuffle is said to 
have occurred. He was passing by; and in 
his original statemeat he declares his “true 
belief” that ‘whatever may have been the 
primary cause of the Police's attack,” his 
countryman was “innocent and free from 
blame.” Questioned further by the Chi- 
nese Coroner, the following dialogue took 
place :— 

Q.—Was the front wound made by an uniformed 
officer ? 


A.—No ; it was done by an ununiformed officer. 

Q.—Did you sce whether the wound was inflicted 
with a dagger or a sword ? 

A.—It was inflicted with a dagger. 

Q.—Did you see how the second wound was made? 

A.—I did ; an armed policeman made a thrust at de- 
ceased’s back as he was in the act of running away. 

Q.—Do you know what caused the officers to us: 
their swords and daggers ? 

A.—I think in was because when the officers seized 
the opium appartus they found some money lying near, 
which they seized also, when of course an altercation 
arose, and ina moment later the police drew their 
weapons and used them freely. 


Woo Moa, in his last answer, admittedly 
speaks from conjecture. He ¢hinks that 
Wat EGNO tried to prevent the police from 
seizing his money, but of his owa obscrva- 
tion be can say nothing. Of one thing, 
however, he is quite sure, namely, that the 
first stab was inflicted by an “‘ununiformed 
officer,” and the second by an “armed 
policeman.” Nowthe ununiformed police- 
man,—z.e. the dectectives—do not carry 
swords. It would appear, therefore, that 
Wat Ecno’s first assailant must have taken 
one of his comrade’s weapons to make the 
attack. This point, trivial as it seems, 
will presently be found to possess some 
importance. 

Summing up the direct evidence, 
result, then, is—that six policemen, 
four armed and two unarmed, entered 
a Chinese shop; found two mea smoking 
opium there; scized one of them, threw 
him down and held him with his face t 
the ground ; drew their swords and stabbed 
the other to death because he ventured to 
remonstrate against the confiscation of 
some money which belonged to him; and 
finally wounded three Chinese who, coms 
downstairs, tried to ascertain the causc of 
the disturbance and to stopit. It would 
be difficult to bring against any party of 
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officials a charge of more unjustifiable and] at once to the Station, while the three re- 


violent conduct. 

Then remain the testimony of two wit- 
nesses. The first, Wat's uncle, deposed 
that at 8 p.m. he “Acard a disturbance in 
the strect,’”’ and shortly aficrwards was 
“informed that his nephew had been 
killed by Japanese policemen tm the 
house, No. 24, Shiuchi.”’ He “ran to 
the scene of the disturbance and found 
that War had bcen stabbed in two 
places.” Here, for the first time, we 
hear of a disturbance tn the strect. It ap- 
pears to have been a disturbance of suf- 
ficient dimensions to be audible at some 
distance. Here, too, it may be well to re- 
call the concurrent testimony of the China- 
man wha, on coming down stairs, “found 
Wal lying on the floor insensible.” 

The last witness is Dr. RENWICK. He 
said :—‘ On the evening or the 15th, about 
8.45 p.m., I was called to see deceased, 
Walt Ecno. I found him in one of the 
streets of Sinchi, and seeing he was very 
ill, directed that he should be rcmovcd im- 
mediately to the hospital. There, on ex- 
amination, I found he had sustained a 
wound one inch and a half in length, in 
front of the chest on the left side, from 
which the peritoneum was protruding about 
as large as a pigeon’s egg. This wound 
was situated about two inches below the 
the border of the tenth rib, and one inch 
from the median line. There was also a 
wound behind, at the lower border of the 
tenth rib. This wound penctrated the lung, 
and was the immediate cause of death. On 
the following day, I examined the corpse, 
and formed the opinion from examination 
that the two wounds were distinct. De- 
ceased had evidently been stabbed twice, 
once in front and once behind. The latter 
wound gave rise to severe internal hemorr- 
hage and emphysema, which resulted in 
death.” 


We learn here that Wal EGNO was Jying 
in the street at 8.45 p.m. having been 
stabbed at about 8 o’clock. How did he get 
into the street? When we last heard of him 
he was lying insensible on the floor of the 
shop No. 24. We observe, too, that though 
these six policemen went to Shinchi with 
the express design of arresting two Chinese, 
they did not succeed in arresting anybody. 
How were they prevented? 

Turn now to the story told by the police. 
Arrived at the shop, they found two middle- 
aged men smoking opium. Neither of 


maining constables, assisted by the detec- 
tive, followed with the prisoners. The 
party in charge of the latter had scarcaly 
proceeded twenty yards when they were 
attacked by a mob of twenty or thirty 


| Chinese, armed with clubs and various 
other weapons. In the scufile that ensued, 
two of the policemen, a constable and the 
| 


detective, were knocked down, trampled 
upon, and badly wounded. The detective, 
fearing for his life, as well as for that of his 
comrade who was lying beside him, suc- 
ceeded in drawing the latter's sword from its 
scabbard, but the weapon was immediately 
grasped by the Chinese who tried to wrest 
it from the detective. Another constable 
seeing this, and thinking that, if the 
Chinese obtained the sword they would 
usc at with fatal effect, struggled to the 
detective’s side and endeavoured to protect 
him. Meanwhile, the third constable had 
hastened to the Station for assistance, and 


a sergeant and seven constables were 
despatched to the scene at once. These 
men, on their arrival, found the detective 
and one constable badly hurt, but the 
latter had recovered and sheathed his 
sword. The mob, carrying the rescued 
men with them, had begun to retreat, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to re- 
cover the prisoners. Finally, the Chinese 
consular constable appeared, and_ suc- 
ceeded in preventing further violence on 
the part of his countrymen. 

According to this account, the affray 
took place, not im the shop but in the 
street, and Wat EGNO was not one 
of the opium-smokers but one of their 
rescucrs. That he had been stabbed in the 
scuffle there can be little doubt. The 
testimony of Wal's uncle, who “ heard 
a disturbance in the street,’’ and of Dr. 
RENWICK, who found the deceased “lying 
in the street,” tallies with the story told by 
the police, but docs not tally with the story 
told by the Chinese. It is obvious that one 
or other account must be absolutely false, 
and in the absence of collateral evidence 
the public can only accept the version 
which seems more consistent with pro- 
bability. In the one case we are asked to 
belicve that six policemen, confronted by 
a lad of seventeen who remonstrated 
against the scizure of some moncy which be- 
longed to him, drew their swords, by order, 
and stabbed the youth first in front and 
then behind as he was running away. 
Constables who could act thus must have 
been under the influence of a ferocious 
and unreasoning mania for bloodshed. In 
the other case, we are asked to believe that 
three constables and a detective, escorting 
two Chinese prisogers, were set upon by a 
Chinese mob, and |their prisoners rescued, 


them was Wat EGxo. These men they ;and that in the scuffle, two of the constables 


arrested, Seizing, at the same time their 
smoking apparatus, but no money. The 
smoking apparatus was entrusted to one of 


were severely hurt, three Chinese slightly 
wounded and once stabbed so that he after- 
wards expired. There can be little doubt 
as to which versibn will seem more pro- 


the constables with instructions to carry it 'bable. . 
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AIR. [TAGAKI ON HIS TRAVELS. 
—~—_——__—_4@————— 

HE Liberal leader, Mr. ITAGAKI, has 
made his return from Europe the 
occasion for an address to his supporters, 
setting forth the result of his experiences 
and impressionsin foreign lands. Mr. 
ITAGAKI is perhaps the most fortunate 
of all the statesmen who were associated 
in the great work of mediatizing the 
Government of his country. Those of 
his colleagues who have survived the 
perils created by their patriotism, now 
occupy offices more or less exalted, 
and, from a vulgar stand point, enjoy 
rewards such as seldom fall to the lot 
of political agitators. As reformers their 
efforts and achievements will bear to 
be judged by any standard, but time, as 
was inevitable, has begun to wear out the 
armour of their reputation. The nation 
sees them to-day sitting in high places 
erected by themselves, and public opinion, 
always ready to misconstrue and misinter- 
pret, inclines to deem them too selfishly 
content with their personal good-fortune to 
be seriously concerned about that of their 
country. Mr. ITAGAKI has been happy 
enough to find himself in a position com- 
paratively beyond the reach of these evil 
reports. His secession from the Cabinet 
eight years ago was the direct consequence 
of a question which, had it been solved 
according to his instincts, must have laun- 
ched his country upon a career of perilous 
and profitless warfare. It is not on record 
that he differed from his colleagues on any 
fundamental points of internal policy, or 
that 4 desire to precipitate the progress of 
reform madc his tenure of office impossible. 
But it so chanced that the moment of his 
retirement was eminently favorable to the 
latter interpretation, for it was the moment 
when the evil reports alluded to above first 
began to gather strength and substance. 
He was thus enabled to accept the réle of 
a Liberal leader without seeming to be 
associated with either the supposcd self- 
seeking of his old colleagues or the corrupt 
ambition of hisnew. Subsequently, during 
the Satsuma Rebellion, his neutral attitude 
showed him to be above the influences that 
sway ordinary agitators, and during the 
years that have since elapsed, his reputa- 
tion both as a single-hearted patriot and an 
earnest reformer has steadily passed into 
an article of national faith. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more interesting to 
students of modern Japan than the im- 


;Pressions imparted to such a man by his 


first direct observations of Westerns and 
their ways, and the Hochi Shimbun de- 
serves gratitude for the full, and seemingly 
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accurate, version it has published of Mr. 
ITAGAKI’s lecture. 


It will doubtless occur to our readers 
when they peruse the translation which we 
produce elsewhere, that Mr. ITAGAKI does 
not confine himself to his own personal 
experiences. Now and then he makes 
manifest excursions into the regions of 
hearsay and political literature, the result 
generally being an unfortunate medley of 
error and prejudice. He is frank enough 
in his description of the bigoted con- 
servatism of which even he was a victim 
in former times. Indeed, he could well 
afford to be frank, for if that conservatism 
was not true patriotism, it was at least 
the creed of all reputed patriots. But 
we are very much disposed to think that 
the notions he formed of the outer world 
when “books and rumour” were his only 
guides might compare not unfavorably 
with the notions he garnered on his eight 
months’ tour. His-education in “the age 
of seclusion” taught’ him that foreign 
nations contemplated nothing beyond their 
own aggrandizement, and that their political 
agents, in the guise of religious propa- 
gandists, went about plotting programmes 
of treacherous aggression. This false 
lesson he has now exchanged for a per- 
suasion that ‘“ Westerns, in their dealings 
with the East, have arrogated to themselves 
the position of feudal nobles, treating 
Asiatics as their slaves;” that, while 
“boasting the possession of the principles 
of liberty and equality, they persist in the 
exercise of those principles of feudality for 
which they formerly expressed so profound 
a hatred,” and that “they treat Orientals 
cruelly and contemptuously.” To all this, 
as a concrete description of Occidental 
behaviour in the Orient, we have not a 
word to say. It is quite true that, in a 
majority of cases so large as to constitute 
the rule, the apparent treatment Eastern 
peoples receive at our hands cannot be 
reconciled with the principles we profess 
to take as our guides. But it is equally 
true, as Mr. ITAGAKI himself tells us, that 
“ Occidentals in their native lands appear 
to possess characteristics quite distinct 
from those that mark them in the East,” 
and that “at home they do not inflict 
wrong and injustice upon Asiatics, nor do 
they disregard all rules of right to advance 
their egotistical designs.” Now with these 
two assurances in his mind—the assurance 
that the individual and collective charac- 
teristics of Westerns in the East are 
arbitrariness and overbearance, and the 
assurance that their individual and collective 
characteristics at home are exactly the 
opposite—Mr. ITAGAKI might surely have 
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arrived at an estimate more faithful to the 
truth than the one he laid before his party 
in Osaka. He might have seen that foreign 
relations with the Orient derive their 
character less from the disposition of those 
that direct them than from circumstances 
in a measure beyond control. The contact 
between the East and the West is not the 
outcome of a mutual rapprochement : it is 
brought about solely by the overflow of 
Western enterprise and energy. The so- 
called ‘ pioneers of civilization’ are worthy 
descendants of the types that flourished in 
the Elizabethan era—men who are ready 
for the most part to be honest and honor- 
able, but who have no tenderness for 
incompetence, nor any shadow of respect 
for those forms of humanity which their 
training and traditions have taught them 
toregard as semi-developed. Their virtues 
are all of the positive, if not of the aggres- 
sive, type, and they have neither leisure to 
contemplate, nor disposition to appreciate, 
the negative qualties, such as patience, 
self-control and serenity, which retrieve 
but do not hide the inertness, levity, and 
insincerity of Oriental character. What 
Mr. ITAGAKI sees in Japan, as well as 
what he saw on his recent tour, is the 
conflict of these idiosyncracies. Euro- 
peans and Americans do not deliberately 
adopt arbitrary and oppressive systems in 
their intercourse with Orientals. But 
neither do they come to the East with any 
intention of adapting themselves to the 
systems they find there. Their faith in 
themselves and in the civilization they 
represent is so firm that they cannot afford 
to be tolerant. What refuses to be re- 
conciled with their notions, they condemn ; 
what interferes with the pursuit of their 
purposes they trample under foot. Such 
conduct unquestionably offers many rude 
and repellant features, but Mr. ITAGAKI 
himself explains, if he does not justify, it, 
when he says that the Japanese “ simply 
have to follow the example of civilized 
nations, in regard to politics, law, and 
science, adopting what they find perfect 
therein, and generally striving after per- 
fection.” Is it quite reasonable to expect 
that those who set political, legal, and 
scientific standards should treat as equals 
those who adopt them? Then, indeed, 
they would be furnishing another example 
worthy of universal imitation, but, at the 
same time, they would be accomplishing 
something beyond any previous achieve- 
ment of human nature. This conscious- 
ness will, we imagine, mitigate the 
consternation of Englishman when they 


hear their country called “the abuser of 


freedom” by the leader of Japanese 
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Liberals. England has contributed a 
larger share than any other nation to that 
overflow of enterprise and energy which 
inundates the Eastern Hemisphere, and it 
is not strange that Englishmen should 
consequently incur a proportionate amount 
of public criticism. But criticism so in- 
accurate as that of Mr. ITAGAK! can only 
convince those that desire to be credulous. 
As a contribution to history, he tells us 
that “‘ Hongkong is a place under British 
jurisdiction, and that the Chinese residing 
there are registered as British subjects.” 
But he tells us, also, that “a mere glance 


at the life of the Chinese residents proves _ 


how utterly indifferent they are to Eng- 
land’s encroachments upon their terri- 
tory ;” that “they seem to regard the 
aliens as compatriots, and trade with them 
on friendly terms.” This involuntary testi- 
mony to the true character of English 
government in the East is an amusing 
corollary to the proposition which precedes 
it. A political indifference which takes 
the form of intercourse so friendly as to 
suggest a common nationality contrasts 
strangely with the bitterly anti-foreign 
spirit that seems to prevail elsewhere in 
China, finding occasional expression in 
outrages such as that recently reported 
from Canton. Had Mr. ITAGAKI taken the 
pains to inform himself, he would have 
learned that the island of Hongkong is 
English territory, definitely ceded to Great 
Britain in 1842; that the Chinese residing 
there receive the full measure of British 
protection during their residence, and 
appreciate the privilege so keenly that 
their numbers grew from seven thou- 
sand, in 1842, to a hundred and thirty 
thousand in 1880, and that a village which 
at the former date consisted of only 
two hundred hovels and served chiefly as a 
resort for pirates, has now attained the 


dimensions of a thriving city with schools, 


established by the British Authorities and 
English missions, at which two thousand 
Chinese children receive education. These 
are not very cruel evidences of English 
oppression, nor will the histories of Ceylon, 
Singapore, and India be found better wit- 
nesses on Mr. ITAGAKI’S behalf. 


But still, after all, it is a profitless and 
unnecessary task to vindicate Western 
reputation before an Easterntribunal. We 
frankly admit that the traits of European 
character which are chiefly apparent 1 
Japan may well convey an unfavourable 
impression to superficial observers, but 't 
might have been hoped that Mr. ITAGAK! 
did not belong to the latter category. 
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Some valuable experiences he has evidently 
brought with him from the West. He has 
been able to contrast honestly what he left 
at home with what he found abroad, and to 
recognise the fatally petty, penny-wise- 
pound-foolish, spirit which obstructs the 
growth of Japanese commerce. He has 
been able also to discern the cruel dis- 
advantages under which this country la- 
bours for lack of good roads and transport 
facilities in general, as well as to appreciate 
the imperative necessity of fostering a 
spirit of independent enterprise among the 
people. The old creed of his party—a 
creed which has received the emphatic 
allegiance of Mr. FUKUZAWA—that to 
obtain justice a nation must be strong 
enough to command t, seems to have laid 
firmer hold of him than ever, nor could any 
different result have been anticipated, 
seeing that the conduct of every Western 
nation is a practical endorsement of the 
principle. He does not make more political 
capital out of his experiences than might 
have been reasonably expected ; nay, in- 
deed, his language leads one to think that 
he is content to accept the celebrated 
Rescript of 1881 as a sufficient and satis- 
factory prospect of reform. It may be that 
among his newly gained experiences is a 
true perception of the education a nation 
must complete before it can hope to profit 
by constitutional forms of government. If 
this is the faith underlying his statement 
that the Rescript convening a national 
assembly seven years hence is a recogni- 
tion of the country’s needs, we may assume 
that political agitation is disarmed for the 
moment. Frankly speaking such a result 
is not desirable. Japanese bureaucrats are 
neither more patriotic nor less sensible of 
the sweets of Office then bureaucrats any- 
where else. To keep them faithful to their 
promise is the function of their political 
opponents, not less than to educate the 
people for the reforms that promise con- 
templates. Mr. ITAGAKIeppears to imagine 
that the chief aim of his party should be to 
remodel the form of his country’s Govern- 
ment, thus falling into the unfortunate error 
of supposing that social conditions are the 
outcome of political institutions. But, on 
the whole, we may hope that his European 
tour will be found to have increased his 
influence for good, and to have inspired 
him with fresh zeal for a cause which de- 
serves sympathy and. support. 


THE LATE PRINCESSES. 
——_- 
T is not without reluctance that we recur 
to the sad events which recently threw 

this nation into mourning—the deaths of the} x 
two infant daughters of the EMPEROR. 
The little Princesses—who fell victims to 
the same malady within forty-eight hours 
of one another—were aged two years, and 
nine months, respectively. The elder, the 
Princess SHIGE, expired on the 7th of 
September, and the younger, the Princess 
MAsu, on the gth. During the past ten 
years seven children have been born to His 
MAJESTY and of these only one survives— 
Prince HARU, now in his fifth year. Of 
the two eldest, who were born in 1873, one 
lived only a few hours, and the other, not 
more fortunate itself, was also the cause of 
its mother’s death. Three years after- 
wa-ds the Princess UME died at the age of 
18 months, and was followed to the grave the 
following year by her infant brother, Prince 
TAKE. This unhappy series of bereave- 
ments, while exciting the deepest commi- 
seration and sympathy throughout the 
nation, ought to suggest reflections which 
in former days would scarcely have pre- 
sented themselves and certainly might not 
have found expression. The enervating 
effects of Japanese etiquette are nowhere 
so marked as in the Imperial Household. 
It is true that the life of the EMPEROR him- 
self has undergone a complete metamor- 
phosis since the days when to put his foot to 
the ground or to show his face in public 
would have been an act of sacrilege. His 
MAJESTY now attends the meetings of 
his Privy Council, sits his horse at a 
review or takes his part in a hunting 
expedition with almost as little cere- 
mony as an European Sovereign. But 
this happy change has not extended to the 
ladies of his household. e EMPRESS, 
indeed, no longer lives secluded. Sheholds 
her levées, distributes prizes at girls’ col- 
leges, encourages the silk industry by 
engaging in it with her own hands, and 
goes about so freely that the people of 
Tokiyo have become quite familiar with her 
beautiful face and winning ways. Un- 
fortunately, however, the EMPRESS has no 
child. Those enumerated above were the 
offspring of the Imperial concubines (Gon- 
tenjt), five in number, ladies selected from 
the highest ranks of the nobility and 
brought up according to the strictest codes 
of Japanese etiquette. 


What that imports] Western habits ; 


natural result is exceeding frailty of phy- 
sique ; frailty which, if it does not altogether 
deprive these ladies of a mother’s joy, is, 
at any rate, transmitted to their children. 

Nor does the mischief end here. For while 
the EMPEROR and EMPRESS themselves are 
emancipated, for the most part, from the 
restraints that made the lives of their 
ancestors a dull mechanical routine of 
unwholesome seclusion, the infancies of 
the Imperial Princes and Princesses are 
still surrounded by influences fatal to 
healthy development, whether moral or 
physical. Etiquette provides for each a 
different establishment, and requires that 
the mother should live with the youngest ; 
etiquette forbids that a Royal scion should 
be allowed any of the freedom which 
nature prescribes for infant happiness ; 
etiquette goes so far as even to interfere 
with the functions of the nurse, the result 
being that the poor little infant, already 
half killed with care, derivesits nourishment 
from five or six different sources in the 
course of a twelvemonth. A child of 
naturally robust constitution might endure 
even this treatment, but for a child so 
frail that the most favorable conditions 
could scarcely ensure its survival, the 
chances of arriving at maturity are one in 
a thousand. 


In these facts is tobe found a most in- 
teresting illustration of the nature of 
Japanese progress. Side by side with in 
novations which have freed the lives of the 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS, from the painful 
duress of antique fashion, may be observed 
an unreasoning conservatism which con- 
demns the childhood of their successors to 
sit in the same stocks of punctilio. It is 
known that these unnatural systems of 
education will be found quite inconsistent 
with the conditions of the Princes and 
Princesses’ maturity, yet the idea of modify- 
ing the former to suit the change in the 
latter does not appear to have suggested 
itself. The truth is that, ,among all the 
wonderful metamorphoses which foreign 
intercourse has effected in Japan, the 
household life of her people remains just 
as it was twenty-five years ago. In some 
respects, as, for example, simplicity and 
cleanliness, the advantage is not with 
but, on the other hand, 


is that from childhood to maturity every [the custom of siting and sleeping on the 


principle of sound hygiene is disregarded ; i ground ; 


exercise is unknown; rules of diet do not. 


the flimsy construction of the 
houses; ; the defective sanitary drrangements, 


exist; all the healthier instincts of mind and the total disregard of outdoor exercise, 


and body alike are suppressed. 
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The ‘are defects which seriously impair the 
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national physique and inspire a fear that 
so long as the progress of reform is checked 
in this direction the Japanese will be handi- 
Capped almost out of the race they have 
entered upon so lately and with so much 
earnestness. 


On the whole it might have been anti- 
cipated that the influence of Western 
example would penetrate latest into the 
domestic life of the Japanese. But the 
question that presents itself uneasily is— 
are there even yet any evidences of a 
change? Very remarkable has been the 
rapid growth of popular faith in Euronean 
medical science. Rumour says, we know 
not how correctly, that the EMPEROR him- 
self is still a believer in the practice of the 
old Chinese school, but if so, His MAJESTY’S 
fellow-thinkers are not multiplying. The 
days are past when the hesitancy of the 
public mind in this particular used to be 
expressed by the punning proverb :—/sha 
ga vonjiru Wa-kan-ran. Very rarely, 
indeed, do we now find a person among the 
educated classes who, in times of illness, 
hesitates to consult a student of Western 
medicine. Rarer still, however, are those 
who recognise that the chief function of 
medical science in the Occident consists in 
prescribing rules by observing which the 
use of medicine may be avoided. Among 
the upper classes the laws of nature arc 
still everywhere subordinated to a code of 
conventionalities which can only be obcyed 
at the cost of bealth and strength. This is 
especially true of Japanese ladies. In their 
eyes nothing, for example, could be morc 
vulgar or less rational than to take exercise 
for the sake of exercise. One can under- 
stand, indeed, that the connection between 
a mother’s stamina and the physical, if not 
the moral, development of her offspring is 
apparently too remote to disturb speedily 
customs which have almost crystalled into 
instincts. But we cannot so readily recon- 
cile Japan’s quick appreciation of the arts 
and sciences we have been able to offer 
her with her almost total. indifference to 
the conditions under which they have been 
cultivated. She shows no hesitation about 
multiplying her educational burdens a hun- 
dred fold, yet she is content to ignore the 
devices cxperience has prescribed for en- 
during those burdens. We wonder how 
much time must still elapse before reform 
takes this direction. Such untoward events 
as those which have saddened these autumn 
days ought to shock the nation out of its 
lethargy. 


| TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 
———___—__>—_—_—_ 

MR. ITAGAKI ON HIS FOREIGN TOUR. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 





A mecting of liberals from the various pro- 
vinces of Kwansei was held on the 20th of 
August at the Jiyutei Hotel in Osaka. Mr. 
Itagaki being present, some of the members 
requested him to expound his views on the 
condition of the European States through which 
he had travelled. Possibly he has already 
spoken on that subject while he was residing in 
Tokiyo ; but we have not seen any account of a 
discourse from his lips. However, the lecture 
delivered at the Jiyutei Hotel, familiarises us with 
his opinions. Mr. Itagaki spoke as follows :— 


Gentlemen :—You have kindly invited me to 
this grand gathering ; and I hardly know how to 
thank you for the honor you have done me. As 
some return for your goodness, however, | will say 
a few words expressive of my plcasure in being able 
to praise the constant assiduity of the Constitutional 
Imperialists in spite of the dissolution of the party: 
on the subject of the enthusiasm of our fellow- 
liberals in Osaka: their zeal in crossing rivers and 
mountains in order to be present at this mecting ; 
and, generally, your virtue in adhering to our 
principles of liberty. I am not cloquent; and 
your meed of commendation must nceds be 
inadequately rendered by me. I believe that 
you have invited me with the idea that [ am 
ever your faithful friend. My fear is that I have 
not all the qualifications necessary to realize 
your hopes; but since I have become imbued 
‘with some new ideas, during my tour in Europe, 
the result of my patriotism, I will expose them to 
you as some small return for your gracious con- 
sideration. I shall bring before you material for 
discussion, gathered during my travels, which I 
hope may be of use for the promotion of our own 
intérests and those of our country.- Should you 
think me mistaken in my employment of these data, 
in my deductions therefrom, or in their final appli- 
cation, I beg you not to hesitate to criticise me and 
help to rectify my errors. Possessed of small 
ability, I have lately travelled through England 
and France, with the result that my investigations 
into the conditions of these civilized nations have 
aroused in my mind many new impressions on 
abstract and concrete subjects alike. It will take 
me a long time to make you familiar with all these 
fresh sentiments of mine. When, from Tokiyo, I 
accepted your invitation, 1 pondered how best | 
might be able to make you some recognition of your 
gencrous behaviour. ‘The thought occurred to me 
that it might not be amiss to Jay before you some 
account of my foreizn voyage, noting the most im- 
portant impressions produced upon my mind, such as 
suggestions for the rule of our personal conduct, the 
ed:ication of our children, and the proper course to 
be adopted by the thirty-five million of our people. 
[ have not prepared any scheme of my address, 
so the subjects upon which I may have to speak to 
you may be manifold; and I may happen to 
utter inadvertences, redundancies, and ill-selected 
phrases. in such case I pray you to ask me any 
q:iestions vou please as soon as I shall have com- 
pleted my discourse, in order to throw lisht upon 
anything obscure in it. Ast have atretdy’ stated, 
the matcrials upon which I have formed my opinions 
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areabundant. After my departure from Yokuhama 
I traversed the occan; and from the moment of 
my arrival in a port Pdevoted all my energy to the 
study of the customs and patitics of the inhabitants. 
[ am not acquainted with your past histories; byt 
‘I must remind you that I, at least, was educated 
in the aye of seclusion, while the reins of power 
were still in the grasp of the Tokugawa. Only after 
the restoration had I any opportunity of intercourse 
with the forcigners who had visited our empire. 
And then, not only‘did I decline to enter into any 
relations with them, but the social condition; of 
the time prevented me from relinquishing the 
ludicrous habits of yore. Books and rumour were 
the only sources from which I derived any idea of 
the conditions of the countries of Furope and the 
continent of Asia. Practical experience has since 
taught me that notions thus formed must be more 
or less crvoneous. The first port where I landed 
was Hongkong, a place under British jurisdiction. 
The Chinese residing there are registered as British 
subjects. A mere glance at their life proves how 
utterly indifferent they are to England’s encroach. 
ment upon thcir territory. They secm to regard 
the aliens as compatriots, and trade with them on 
friendly terms. They may occasionally complain 
of measures which they think encumber them in 
their toil for a living~ but they are supremely 
lethargic as regards any political subject, just in 
the same way as the Japanese are carelcss as to 
the prospcrity or decay of their empire, and limit 
their ambition to theic own advancement whether 
in the fields of agriculture or commerce. It is 
strange that cruelty should be so frequently em- 
ployed as it is by foreigners in their dealings with 
the Chinese. What vast privileges were formerly 
enjoyed by the nobility, but suppressed by the 
European peoples in their intense rage against 
tyranny! Have not those nations proclaimed that 
class oppression is the acme of injustice: that the 
mighty must not trample on the feeble? Yet they 
have imported the old masterful system into China, 
whose people they treat most harshly. Truly may 
it.be said of them that, while they abhor despotism 
on the one hand, they adore it on the other. They. 
have established in Asia a class, as it were, of nobles, 
enjoying special privileges, the while they proclaim 
they are a nation each one of whose members enjoys 
equal rights with the other. _ In other words, deaing 
with the East, Westerns have arrogated to them- 
selves the position of feudal nobles, and treat 
Asiatics as their slaves. Governor Hennessy 
appreciated this, and as President of the Legislative 
Assembly proposed the admission of some Chinese 
to that body. The suggestion caused a great 
outcry in Hongkong among the English, who 
contrived to effect their Governor's recall on the 
ground of incompetence. England has long been 
counted the sanctuary of liberty. Sceing what we 
see, we may dub her now the abuser of freedom. 
Arrived in Saigon, I found that place under 
Gallic dominion. The territory is rich in fertile 
plains and is regarded by the French as a con- 
venient gateway to the recesses of the Oricntal 
Continent. In Singapore and Ceylon, both British- 
ruled Indian provinces, the feature that struck me 
as most characteristic in either island wasthe abject: 
ness of the indigens, who live ina state of voluntary 
servitude. And, however patriotic and persevering 
some of them may be, they will be unable to remedy 
the evils consequent upon such a state of affairs; 
for peuple and parties are so classcd as to render 
impracticable the adoption of any improvement. 
The dependence of the natives must augmentin 
stead of diminish; and there is no apparent pos! 
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bility of the decline of British influence. I regret 
to have to say that the natives of the two islands 
have to work hard as the slaves of English rulers. 
Incidentally it is worthy of notice that Ceylon is 
the birth-place of Shaka, and the focus whence has 
radiated the world’s civilization ; but, alas, naught 
remains to recall the ancient glory of the Immortal’s 
country. Quitting Ceylon, I next touched at 
Aden, in Araby—a place which is best known as 
“Hell” by the inhabitants on account of the 
sterility of the soil and aridity of the climate. 
Nevertheless, as it possesses a convenient harbor, 
it is much frequented by such Europeans as 
propose to travel to Western or Eastern Africa or 
to Eastern Asia. Hence Aden is a place of great 
importance to Europe. We must observe from the 
foregoing to what extent Asia has been invaded by 
Europeans, who, seizing for themselves the position 
of feudal lords, employ the territories mentioned 
as fortresses whence they can command the ser- 
vices of Asiatics. Is not this to be deplored? 
Passing through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal, I attained Port Said at the Western ex- 
tremity of the Isthmus. This place formerly 
belonged to Egypt, but is now a dependency of 
Turkey ; and, notwithstanding, its social condition 
is far ahead of that of the Indian territories just 
referred to. Crossing the Mediterranean I came 
to Naples, which, I had been told some time 
ago, had lost its trade, fallen into poverty, and 
become a den of miserable wretches, through the 
tyrannous Government under which it formerly 
had groaned. But I remarked no Chinese types 
there: the harbor was crowded with mighty 
men-of-war: docks and batteries are of the solidest 
description; while the dwellings on the shore, 
scaling the sky, rival each other'in grandeur, and 
present a view of incomparable beauty. Here 
we realize that we have, at length, entered a 
civilized country as we glance landward from our 
anchored vessel. Marseilles, when I saw it, I 
thought must be the centre of civilization. It is 
French; and, being open to all foreign commerce, 
ever presents an appearance of wealth and activity. 
Thus far, in my journey, of the material that I 
collected for consideration much tended ¢0 bring 
bitterness to my heart. To what do I specially 
allude? To the social conditions of some of the 
civilized nations. Boasting the possession of the 
principles of liberty and equality, they persist in the 
exercise of those principles of feudality for which 
they formerly expressed so profound a hatred, and 
treat Orientals cruelly and contemptuously. After 
all, this is the result of their inability to pursue a 
similar course in their own countries. Seeking 
the aggrandizement of their selfish interests they 
push their way to the East, where they attain their 
aims in defiance of reason and justice. As regards 
their sentiments toward Japan, the fact is that 
the middle and lower classes of their society 
are ignorant of her very existence, regarding all 
the yellow race generally as Chinese. In some 
respects this is not inexplicable. In times of old, our 
own people called all foreigners Jo-jin (Chinese of 
the Zo dynasty), while even now we style Europeans 
and Americans indiscriminately /-in (barbarians). 
Hence there is an excuse for foreigners in European 
countries being ignorant of the position of Japan, the 
neighbor of that China which occupies the greater 
Part of the area of Asia. Occidentals in their 
native lands appear to possess characteristics quite 
distinct from those that mark them in the East. 
At home they do not inflict wrong and injustice upon 
Asiatics, nor do they disregard all rules of right to 
advance their egotistical designs. But still, even 


there, race differences create difficulties : religious 
differences promote a divergence of sentiment. 
Japanese are contemned as heathen by Europeans; 
and, in their turn, Japanese proclaim Christianity 
a vile cult. Even a superficial knowledge of our 
people manifests that they have not yet relinquished 
all the habits of their barbarism. Religion has great 
influence ; and each sect adores its own creed, and 
despises all others. No wonder that religious discord 
obtains between nations. But, to return to Europe. 
Law, literature, and other attributes of enlighten- 
ment have there been brought to perfection ; so much 
so indeed that our people can have no idea of their 
progress. Of all religions, Christianity is the most 
influential ; and it is not altogether unreasonable 
that a nation believing in it should contemn those 
which do not. But the majority of the inhabitants 
of civilised countries profess Christianity, and say 
that they conduct their politics according to its doc- 
trines, but they do not so; and, therefore the con- 
stitution of their society is imperfect, in which state 
it must remain, because the administration cannot 
be entrusted to one sage, but must be carried on in 
accordance with precedent, and step by step with 
the national progress. Politicians have to act in 
harmony with the wish of the majority of the 
people, not of a few intelligent persons but of the 
ignorant masses, which are mostly composed of 
the lower classes. And thus, even the more exalted 
members of society are unable to disregard the 
prejudices of race and religion, if they desire to 
please the vulgar. They must adopt a special 
policy with relation to the East ; and, as many na- 
tions of Asia are still in a state of barbarism, they 
wrongly place Japan in the same category with 
them. I will proceed to illustrate this. [Let us 
suppose the case of a barbarous State. Although 
it may possess, perhaps, a few wise men, it must 
still be called uncivilized so long as the mass of 
the people is sunk in ignorance. And whatever 
progress Japan may have made, and whatever 
wisdom some of her people may have acquired, 
she cannot escape the imputation of barbarism. 
But the progress of Japan will not alone suffice 
to bring about the revision of existing treaties. 
Europeans in the East devote their time and labor 
to the sole promotion of their own interests; and 
those who remain at home know nothing of the 
actions of their countrymen hereabout, save through 
what the latter say or write themselves and through 
the newspapers. For this reason their ideas on the 
subject are very inaccurate. Again barbarism is 
the characteristic of Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, 
coming Eastward from Europe. Before the revi- 
sion of Turkey’s treaties with the Western Powers 
is effected, we cannot hope for such a proceeding 
in Japan. Amendment of the conventions here [the 
lecturer refers specially to the abolition of exterri- 
toriality}] would necessitate a similar measure in 
Turkey and Egypt. If 1am not mistaken in my 
foregoing inference, it is, as will be seen, most 
probable that Japan will not be able to effect the 
revision of her treaties. Certainly no ordinary 
method will accomplish her object; and, therefore, 
she must adopt an extraordinary one. I will en- 
deavor to show what that should be. I will premise 
that it is not of my devising, and will not have to be 
tested for the first time. We shall simply have to 
follow. the example of civilized nations, in regard 
to politics, law, and science, adopting what we find 
perfect therein, and generally striving after per- 
fection. We must first introduce extraordinary 
reforms into our Government in such a manner 
as to astonish foreigners, and at the same time 
enlist their sympathies. The constitution must 
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be so arranged that they will willingly abandon 
their claim to exterritorial privilege. Our only 
alternative is so to strengthen our navy, and main- 
tain a warlike spirit throughout the country, that we 
shall be able to hold our own with aliens and compel 
them to conclude treaties with us in the event of 
war breaking out between their nations and ours. 
I am fully convinced that existing treaties will 
never be revised until one of these plans of reform, 
civil or military, is adopted. I will show how it ts 
possible to accomplish our ends by force. I have 
heard that in France there are 498 war-vessels, 
large and small, including 58 ironclads; in Eng- 
land 243, including 48 ironclads; in Russia 223, 
including 30 ironclads, which are divided into 
three fleets. As to Italy, it may be said that she 
is recognised as a fertile country of recent develop- 
ment, attracting the envy of other European States ; 
while the populace appear to devote their best 
energy to the consolidation of the kingdom. 
A late Minister of Marine insisted upon the neces- 
sity of Italy possessing the mightiest man-of-war 
in the world, for the protection of the country ; and 
the result was the construction of a vessel at a cost 
of more than ten million dollars. Italy has many 
other war-ships, large and small, and others are in 
course of construction. Yet when the Bill provid- 
ing for the building of strong and large vessels 
was submitted to the National Assembly, it was 
strenously opposed by one party of the House on 
the ground that, the country being a peninsula 
and requiring a long line of coast defence it were 
better to provide a number of smaller vessels than 
a few of extraordinary size and strength. How- 
ever the majority approved the proposition to con- 
struct an enormous ironclad, and enabled the 
Minister to carry his project into effect. Heresigned 
his post shortly after the decision of the Assembly, 
and was succeeded by one of his political opponents, 
who, nevertheless had to bow to the popular will, 
and have the ship decided upon constructed. 
In the meantime private opinion in certain places 
was strongly in favour of providing a large number 
of ordinary vessels in lieu of a small number cf big 
ones. For myself, I am inclined to the idea that, as 
Italy is a peninsula, and surrounded by many 
great and powerful nations—a fact which neces- 
sitates vigilant measures of defence at numerous 
points—it would be well to provide several vessels 
of light build ; and that, by contrast, a few ships of 
uncommon power should form the navy of our 
own country, inasmuch as our people can hardly 
be relied on for sea-combats, although their bra- 
very and endurance would render them able to 
overcome any enemy that they could encounter on 
dry land. Our country is not adjacent to any power- 
ful rivals; and even France and England could 
not land and manceuvre their troops with promp- 
titude and ease here, at so great a distance from 
those countries, even though they may possess in 
the East their fortresses of Saigon and Hong- 
kong respectively. However poor Japan may 
be, it should not be impossible for har to purchase 
a few strong war-vessels such as those alluded to. 
And should our martial preparations be in that 
direction, so as to render us able to take part in a 
naval struggle, foreigners will respect our attitude 
and consent to the revision of our treaties. Failing 
such a plan, a blameless system of government 
must be organized, and a righteous constitution 
established, so that foreigners may be surprised, 
and thus compelled to approve our proceedings. 
Without one of the alternative measures here 
outlined, the amendment of the treaties is past 
hoping for. For we must admit that government 
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reform is impracticable, and a constitution on an 
European model unattainable, so long as the 
Empire is left in its present condition, without 
the rudiments even of a National Assembly. Is 
it then possible to encourage a warlike spirit by 


a system of naval extension? In reply to this ques-!and capital. 


tion, we may state that our Emperor has already 
decreed the establishment of a National Assembly ; 
and our people have made remarkable progress in 
knowledge. It would now, therefore, be inspossible 
to control them by a despotic policy, and to compel 
them against their will to fight with foreigners. 
And if they would not obey the orders of their 
Government the latter would have to adopt coércive 
measures, which could only be carried out by the 
military or the police. Civil disturbances would 
ensuc, to the exhaustion of our force by domestic 
strife, and its weakening against foreign aggres- 
sion, while the same cause would necessitate the 
augmentation of the army and police forces, 
which could only be cffected at considcrable 
expense. While I was travelling in Engtand 
I saw the volunteers under arms. This corps is 
composed of private citizens commanded by 
officers of their own selection. They present a 
very valiant appearance. Young and old, men 
and women, assemble to witness their manceuvres, 
and hold them in the highest respect: obviously 
they are proud of possessing such a force. The 
volunteers are intended to protect the nation from 
foreign aggression : to maintain the constitution 
from internal peril ; and generally to safeguard the 
entire populace. The system compels our admira- 
tion. If in Japan we could organize such a body 
we could reduce our standing army, save expense, 
promote harmony between Government and people, 
and extend our military organization for defence 
against peril from without. | am convinced that the 
civil and military systems should be linked together. 
During my stay in France I visited Mr. , 
a man of high scientific attainments. He enquired 
what impression European institutions had produced 
upon me. I replied that, as my sojourn had becn 
of very short duration, | was hardly qualified to 
form an opinion; but that I thought political 
progress had not been so great as that made 
in the standard of living. He remarked that I 
had struck the right nail on the head; and added 
that one of his friends had lately published a book 
upon the subject. As a rule the rich classes are 
well educated; and the working classes pull to- 
gether and achieve great results. Their houses, 
food, and clothing are of excellent kinds. Farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants are all men of high 
calibre. Even in remote villages you may see a 
volume of smoke ceaselessly issuing from some tall 
chimncy towering above a factory. Wherever I 
went [ saw fine houscs, and met men of wealth and 
wisdom. [ travelled along good roads solidly con- 
structed to facilitate the transport of merchandize ; 
and even where there is no natural water-way canals 
are cut for tbe same purpose. In short, human 
power has entirely vanquished, and applied to its 
own uses, the forces of nature. As regards politics, 
what ought to be left alone is officially interfered 
with, Municipal functions are usurped by the 
Central authorities. Political parties are moved by 
absolutely selfish motives. The French Chamber of 
Deputies voted the expulsion of nobics from that 
body. The British Parliament denied the right of 
one B-adiaugh to sit thercin because he refused to 
take anoath. Such proceedings seem childish. In 
Japan the standard of living is very low as compared 
with political attainments. We have Assemblies in 
every cura! district ; and the whole Administration 











ison the eve of improvement. But, I repeat, the 
standard of living is very low. In commerce our 
merchants are but peddlers, and we have no 
factories in the proper sense of the term. This is 
the result of want of cdoperation between labor 
We have no big merchant or 
company. Falsehood is the favorite weapon em- 
ployed by Japanese traders, who prey upon each 
other. Such a condition of affairs is nothing else 
than a barbarous fight. Our political progress has 
totally eclipsed our standard of living; and yet 
the latter appears to have been the outgrowth of 
the former—which result is the very reverse of the 
ordinary course of things. The influence of a 
bureaucratic government pervades all classes of 
our society; and its political system has depre- 
ciated the standard of living. How then shall 
we restore society after its decline? Some persons 
of ordinary intelligence say that the best pian 
consists in the encouragement of various industrial 
enterpriscs. I hear some such expressson morning, 
noon, and night, but I do not concur in the opinion. 
To restore health to our decrepit society, and to 
place it in a fair road, it is necessary first to ame- 
liorate the system of administration and abandon 
the policy of interference. It is in recognition of 
this that our Emperor issued his rescript, convening 
a National Assembly for 1890 and ordering the 
establishment of a Constitutional Government. If 
the work of improvement be thoroughly effected, 
and the evils arising from interference be removed, 
the activity and power of society will be increased, 
according as its members obtain a right to partici- 
pate in the management of the political affairs of the 
nation. On the other hand, if we observe the march 
of politics in Europe we shall see that the wealthy 
classes often sacrifice their means to support the 
views of some able statesman, while the ignorant 
are willing to listen to the advice of the Icarned. 
In such circumstances it is casy enough to intro- 
duce reforms into the Government by the influence 
of socicty. Mr. ’s opinion respecting the 
amelioration of political evils bear also upon these 
points. He maintained that the ninctecnth cen- 
tury was the era most favorable and mature for the 
adoption of improvements. Europeans are com- 
monly disposed to risk their lives for the benefit of 
the community; and are gencrous in spending their 
money. This may, perhaps, be due to the convic- 
tion that the chance of gain exceeds that of loss. 
Japanese character is totally different. Japanese 
fail to realize that the promotion of the public 
advantage is really the advancement of their own ; 
or that the protection accorded by society at large 
is much more valuable than that granted by a 
portion of it only. From all this I think it is clear 
that the introduction of reforms into Japan is ex- 
tremely difficult. Our society is without influence. 
Should one even succeed in organizing a political 
party, the movement has no extension, and the 
members attain to no depth of intimacy. People 
secm to imagine that protection can only be obtained 
from the ruling classes; and both agricultural and 
commercial communitics are utterly ignorant of 
the strength to be obtained by the union of capital 
and knowledge. ‘They are content to act alone; 
or at best all the principal firms and manufactories 
are almost without exception under the zis of the 
Government. Is it not matter of grave regret that 
our people should be satisficd with trumpery 
achicvements, and remain ignorant that, with a 
little more exertion, they could attain much 
greater happiness than now falls to their lot? 
Some may remark, here, that it is primarily 
imperative to raise the standard of living, in 
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order to ensure any national progress; but this a 
but a superficial notion. As the political condition 
of the country is at the root of the evil, that must 
be amended first. Rousseau said that “the 
people are the belly of the body Corporate, the 
Government is the head. If the stomach is 
healthy the brain will be cured.” This is mainly 
true. Europeans with their strong stomach have 
cured the brain, and arrived at thcir present stage 
of constitutional development. In our own case 
the people have an unhealthy head which has 
derznged the stomach. Hence it is essential that 
the head should be first cured. In my opinion 
those who advocate, as the most important mea- 
sure, the encouragement of industries are illogical. 
Our political system must be regenerated ; for when 
the head is sound the stomach will be in health. 
In a word, good legislation will improve the 
standard of living. Therefore, it is my earnest 
hope that you will take the greatest interest in politics, 
exerting yoursclves to comply with the wishes of our 
beloved Sovereign, and working upon the founda- 
tion whereon to build a good constitution. When 
that is completed we shall obtain treaty revision 
without further difficulty, and do away with the 
aggressive attitude of Europeans in the East 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE BAY OF 
TOKIYO. 


(Translated from the Ketsat Zasshi.) 





The proposed improvement of the Bay of Tokiyo 
is of grcat importance to commerce. The 
prosperity of trade in the capital is due to the 
existence of this Bay, and so it must be the case in 
future too. If the improvement in question is 30 
carried out that large vessels may effectually enter 
the Bay, and if it becomes unnecessary to resort to 
smal] boats for the transport of tea and other com- 
modities to the great ships, it must necessarily 
follow that the proposal to construct docks in 
Shinagawa will be approved. But if we assume 
that the Bay is unfit for the anchorage of large 
ships, then it will become necessary to establish 
docks in the neighbourhood of Shibaura, by con- 
structing dikes to deepen the stream of the branches 
of the River Tone. Either scheme may be adopted 
according to the use made of the Bay. 

The report of a competent surveyor who surveyed 
the gulf shows that it may be arranged for the an- 
chorage of fairly large vessels, the water being 
fourteen feet deep even at ebb tide. In the vicinity 
of the Yetai bridge, the depth is not less than twenty 
feet, and therefore if suitable measures are adopted 
to draw the water into the stream, it will not be 
a very difficult matter to maintain the depth always 
atten feet. That the main outlet of this stream 
gradually becomes shallow must be due to the fact 
that it is divided into severa) branches so that the 
water cannot be kept constantly in any considerable 
volume. The river Sumida which flows through 
Riyogoku is divided into two streams at its outlet, 
near which the Hama Palace stands. ‘The stream 
which flows along the land is called the main chan- 
nel, and the other flowing eastward, is called the 
middlechannel. The latter being shallower by two 
or three inches as compared with the former, the 
main channel is generally preferred for the entry of 
clearance of vessels. But since this channel flows 
in tortuous directions, there is great difficulty in 
passing it; and accordingly, when the work of 
dredging is to be carzied out, it is advisable that the 
main channel should be closed to let its water mun 
to the middle channel and discharge between the 
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second and fifth batterics. Thus the passage of 
ships can be effected without constant turns as is 
necessarily the case with the main channel, while 
there will always be abundant water. According to 
this scheme, the depth of water can be maintained 
at seven feet without dredging ; neverthless it is 
worthy of notice that the two channels referred to 
unite between the second and fifth batteries, with 
water to the depth of six feet at ebb-tide. 

Therefore dredging is nut necessary ; but, passing 
through a space between the two batteries, we 
remark that the stream runs in two directions, namely 
westward and eastward, and the channel is therefore 
so shallow that vessels can hardly pass through 
it. In these circumstances, it is necessary to erect 
a stockade four hundred feet in length, so that all 
the branch streams may run to the channel between 
the first and fourth batteries. It must be noticed, 
however, that the channel which flows between these 
two batteries is not tcibutary to the river Sumida, 
but that the high tide which generally passes 
between the second and fifth batteries ebbs through 
it. The channel, therefore, becomes extremely shal- 
low at intervals. If, however, the lower part of the 
river is made to flow toward this channel, the depth 
of water may be maintained at six feet, and ships 
may easily enter. The river Sumida, popularly 
known by the name of the Riegoku river, may be 
regarded as one of the best streams in the Empire, 
when we consider that the bed does not consist of 
sand and stones, and has remained without change 
for many decades. In the beginning of the epoch 
Meiji, the Naval Department dredged the river 
which since remains in its improved condition 
to this day. From these facts we may infer that 
when itis once dredged, it may be left without further 
dredging for many years. Should proper measures 
be taken to unite the other tributary streams with the 
channel, it is not impossible to maintain the depth 
of the water at more than ten feet, just as is the case 
with the neighbourhood of the Yeitai bridge and 
Ishikawajima. 

The above is the prospectus on which the deci- 
sion of the Tokiyo Assembly was based. It is 
generally calculated that, if the water is six feet 
deep at the ebb-tide, it will be about eleven feet at 
high tide. This being the case, the channel may be 
passed by Japanese vessels of more than a thousand 
tokn burden, and by foreign ships of four or five 
hundred tons. Their draught may differ accord- 
ing to the nature of their construction, but it is 
generally believed that where the water is eleven 
feet deep, vessels of about seven hundred tons 
burden, like the Shinagawa Maru, can enter without 
difficulty. Should this be the case the passage will 
be easy for some of our fleet,—namely, the /waki 
Kan, 303 tons; Moshun Kan, 200 tons; the second 
Teibo Kan, 125tons; Raiden Kan, 240 tons; Chiyoda 
Kan, 158 tons; Setise Kan, 358 tons; Ishikawa 
Maru, 202 tons; Hosho Kan 184 tons. Thus our 
Navy would enjoy remarkable facilities. 

The same advantage is afforded to our mer- 
chantmen. Hitherto ships have been obliged to 
anchor behind the batteries, on account of there 
being great difficulty in entering the Bay of Tokiyo. 
Boats have been resorted to for discharging cargo 
and transporting it to Shinagawa, or Shinbori, or 
Koamicho,—a distance of about three miles; and 
even this could not be done except when the sea was 
Perfectly calm. Nevertheless, should we succeed in 
carrying out the foregoing scheme, vessels of more 
re a thousand kokuw and less than four hundred 
patie sag will be enabled to lie at anchor so 
: land that it will not be necessary to have 

Scourse to boats. If large vessels are enabled to 


effect their entry lo the channels, it necessarily: fol- 
lows that docks should be established at Teppodzu 
or at the extremity of Ishikawajima, for the channel 
between the Yeitai bridge and Ishikawajima cannot 
fail to shoal. Should we succeed in our scheme, it 
is most likely that Tokiyo will acquire the repu- 
tation of an Oriental emporium, and that not 
only will vesscls swarm there, but we shall sce 
innumerable docks constructed along the crecks. 
At aJl events, if ships of five or six hundred tons 
burden are enabled to enter the channel, it will 
not be a matter of great difficulty to undertake 
commercial transactions on a large scale. 

Marine communication is far more important for 
an emporium than any facility by land. The Bay 
of Tokiyo appears to have lost its utility in some 
measure ; but considered in regard to the means of 
transporting goods, it is recognized as affording 
greater facilities than the Tokaido and Nakasendo 
together. In the localities traversed by these roads, 
railways have been constructed, and it only remains 
to improve the Bay, should we desire to secure the 
prosperity of the commerce of Tokiyo. The fact 
that the gulf has become exceedingly shallow has 
long been mourned by the intelligent classes, 
and we have now to approve with great pleasure 
the decision of the Tokiyo Assembly m favour of 
dredging the Bay. 


SPECIAL COMMISSIONERS TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


(Condensed from the F17i Shimpo.) 


We have recently commented upon the advisa- 
bility of despatching Commissioners to foreign 
countries, and advised the Government to favor 
our scheme. Many letters have since been sent to 
us approving our notion, and the subject has been 
discussed before the Tokiyo Political Socicty. 
Therefore we will now consider it more at length. 
Succesful enterprises are seldom achieved without 
great difficulty; and, as a rule, they are after all 
only partially successful. 

[ Following this line of argument, the writer comes 
to consider the scheme of sending special commis- 
sioners to Europe]. 


A man in Tokiyo looking at Mount Fuji or 
Tsukuba, may imagine that he is looking at an 
inverted fan with the beauty outlined of a virgin’s 
eyebrow. The ascent at that distance appears 
as easy as climbing some grassy knoll; and he 
walks towards the mountain. When he appro- 
aches its base he finds that it is neither like a 
fan nor as beautiful as the ideal eyebrow. Rocks 
and stones obstruct his progress. He is whelmed 
in wonder at the real size of the mountain, and 
finds a parallel in human affairs, which at the dis- 
tance appear easy of achivement, but when really 
dealt with are as difficult as mountains to surmount. 


Officers of the rank of shokunin should be ap- 
pointed to the special mission to foreign lands— 
gentlemen below the status of Ministers of State 
and Privy Councillors. These higher officials can- 
not be spared from their offices. If Councillors 
and Ministers are to be sent, then others should be 
appointed to discharge their functions, or their num- 
ber should be increased so that there may be a cer- 
tain number, say three, available for foreign travel. 
Some objectors may suggest, from their agricul- 
tural experience, that there should be a due rota- 
tion of crops, as for instance that where egg-plants 
were grown last year grain should be cultivated 
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this year. But this rule does not apply to politics 
and burcaux where officers require long training 
to be able to discharge their duties. 

The writer then enters intothe question of finance. 
With fifteen foreign commissioners salaried at yen 
10,000 each the total expense to the country would 
not exceed yer 150,000. Even double that amount 
would not be excessive, provided that suitable re- 
presentatives were obtained. 





YOSHITSUNE. 


The Nicht Nichi Shimbun has received the fol- 
lowing story from an antiquarian. “ The Chinese 
Emperor Gengis Khan is the descendant of Kuro- 
hangwan Yoshitsune the progeny of Seiwa Genji. 
This is confirmed by a recent event which has led to 
the removal of any uncertainty. In the beginning 
of the Tokugawa régime, when the powerful warrior 
Sonseiko mustered a large army in the southern part 
of China and caused great trouble to the Chinese 
Government the latter sent a special envoy to Japan 
to communicate the fact that the ancestor of the 
Chinese Emperor was a Japanese, and that, there- 
fore, intercourse between the two countries should 
be encouraged, and that relations between the 
Emperors of the two nations should be brotherly. 
The Chinese Government was rendered thus 
amicable by the fear that as Sonseiko’s mother 
was Japanese, Japan would assist him in humiliating 
China. The Ambassador brought with him a letter 
and gifts, including a picture of the Japanese armour 
said to have been worn by Gengis Khan. <A copy 
of this picture was preserved by the Bakufu, and 
was lately presented to the Imperial Household 
Department by the Tokugawa family. The Akita 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in a recent issue, has pub- 
lished the following account from the pen of Mr. 
Komatsu, a Confucianist, concerning the same 
story :—In the course of my researches into old 
books, I found the Kokugaku Bogu, by Mori 
Sukeyemon and the Zensho Shusei Zenbu (con- 
sisting of ten thousand volumes) published in 
China. In the era of Horeki, a Chinese, by name 
Wo Shobu, brought them hither where they have 
since been kept. Of the numerous volumes in 
question, one hundred and thirty books had the title 
“Shukan.” This series contains the autograph 
preface of the Chinese Emperor Yoseitci, in which 
he declares himself to be a descendant of Mina- 
moto Yoshitsune (Gen-gi-kei or Gengis Khan). 
This remark a Chinese scholar named Chinrio 
Goshimpu had seen, but regretted that he did not 
see the title “‘Shukan,” He recorded the fact in 
the Keirin Manroku. Ito Rankiyo and Chi Keiki 
(a Buddhist priest) record in their works that, 
in May of the third year of Meiwa, the new 
edition of “ Zusho Seisho”’ was brought to Japan. 
It consisted of nine hundred and ninety-six 
volumes, and was revised by Tensho-hoshi. Thirty 
volumes were “ Shukan” and in the preface to the 
thirteenth volume, the Chinese Empcror Kauriu 
describes himself as a descendant of Gengis Khan. 
[have communicated this fact to the Shibunkwai 
in order to ask the opinion of its members. Mr. 
Gamo wrote to the Chinese Minister, who has 
denied any lineal connection between Minamoto 
Yoshitsune of Japan and King Gen of China. 
But my belicf is fully confirmed by the account 
recently published in the Akita Michi Nichi in 
which reference is made to the Kiushiu Resho-den. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Kin Gen cor- 
responds with Yoshitsune.” 
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JAPANESE NATIONAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS.* 
-_——_——-o—_—_—_——_ 


In perusing histories written by Europeans, 1 
have often come across the expression the rorge- 
ousness or splendour of an Asiatic,” or ‘the 
despotism and self-indulgence of an Asiatic.” It 
is true that the Asiatics referred to are those that 
are found on the west side of the river Indus, and 
therefore the Asiatic found on the eastern side of 
the Himalayas is not included. Nevertheless the 
characteristic mentioned above is common enough 
east of the Dardanelics. East of the Himalayas 
we find a number of different countries whose 
inhabitants do not belong to the same race of 
human beings. It is not surprising that in these 
countries national characteristics should vary con- 
siderably. But yet, speaking generally, where 
despotism prevails, and the inhabitants are unable 
to escape its effect on their minds, their national 
characteristics are a result of this form of govern- 
ment, and a state of things is established similar 
to that instituted by Sei in the Shin province (of 
China) in ancient times, in whlch honours are 
heaped on the upper classes to the depreciation of 
the lower. 


This has becn the case with us. For the space of 
2,535 years the royal line of Jimmu Tenno has 
furnished us with Emperors, who have succeeded 
each other in regular order, age after age, and the 
people have looked up to their rulers with profound 
reverence and have looked upon themselves as 
slaves. The spirit of servile submission has been 
worse here than in China. Since the middle ages 
for nearly 700 years, we have all been subjected to 
military rule, our people have fallen into the hands 
of the warlike retainers of the daimiyos, and the 
whole country has been split up into feudal terri- 
tory; during the whole of this time the spirit of the 
servility has been nuctured, retainers have had 
their retainers, and slaves their slaves; swash- 
buckers have gone swaggering about the country, 
lording it over the classes beneath them, and 
farmers, merchants, and mechanics have been 
liable to be cut down at any time. The national 
government all this time was nothing more or less 
than military government. Is it surprising then 
that the minds of the people have become imbued 
with a spirit of obsequiousncss ? 

Since the abolition of feudalism and the institution 
of the new régime these has been an immense 
improvement in the mode of conducting the govern- 
ment, and the people have gradually become 
accustomed to the new order of things; yet seeing it 
is not long since the new form of government was 
adopted, notwithstanding the fact that those in 
power have inclined more and more to the side of 
leniency in their dealings with the people, and that 
popular opinion is on the side of liberty, it is not 
surprising that our people should not be able to 
return all of a sudden to that spirit of frecdom 
which is the normal condition of the human mind. 
If the revolutions which history records are to be a 
guide to us in this matter, we cannot expect this 
change to take place rapidly. The old men are 
no lovers of change; and as for the young men a 
change in outward appearances only scems to 
satisfy them. 

We cannot say that this spirit of ubsequiousness 
is to be traced to the influence of the Government 


alone. There are two other causes which have 
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helped to add to its intensity. One of them 
consists in a transition which has taken place from 
the view expressed in the ‘Shinjiu i $%’ of Con- 
fucius, to the tenets of the school of Tokugawa 
Mitsukune. The other consists in the sentiments 
and principles expressed in such works as the 
San;iu ichi monjt of Keijin Yajori of Osaka, being 
replaced by the teaching of Norinaga’s Ginyojin- 
gaigen. 

We may say then that one cause for the obse- 
quiousness of the nativé mind not improving is 
historical, and is to be traced to the nature of those 
charges which have taken place in the Government; 
and that another is rational, consisting in a 
thorough permeation of the minds of our people, 
with teaching and principles whose tendency is in 
the direction of obsequiousness. By means of 
these influences, then, the spirit of servile sub- 
mission haa become a confirmed characteristic of 
the popular mind, and it is not to be supposed that 
a change for the better can take place all of a 
sudden. \Ve may say, then, that this characteristic 
is one of those national traits of character which is 
partly moral and partly political in its nature, and 
that the effect it has upon the mind is to lead men 
to remain quiet under oppression and to look upon 
themselves as the slaves of those who are set in 
authority over them. 

Beside the afore mentioned characteristics there 
is one that may be called a local peculiarity. Whe- 
ther indeed it does take its origin from the nature 
of the soil lam not able to say. Without, however, 
claiming to do that which at present, owing to the 
obscurity which enshrouds its origin, it seems to be 
very difficult to do—give this trait in the national 
character a suitable name—I shall for the present 
designate it as a local characteristic. Speaking of 
the national characteristics in a general way we 
note that there are two things which are conspi- 
cuous as national peculiarities. One is fidelity: the 
other, complaisance. It was the spirit of fidelity 
as we may see by referring to history, that kept our 
ancestors from committing the cruelties that were 
perpetrated in China; though it cannot be denied 
that there have been some exceptions to this, such 
for instance as that of the Yoshitomo family, when 
members of the same household were warring 
against each other. 

Again the spirit of conmplaisance (notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there have been such men as 
Ashikaga Yoshinori) has preserved our people 
from doing things that have been done in China. 
If these two characteristics be looked for in every 
man we meet, they will not be found. Yet, if we 
speak of our characteristics in a general way, 
these two good qualities will be found, as a rule, in 
the hearts of my fellow-countrymen. Motoori 
Norinaga refers to the spirit of complaisance in 
those lines of his. “If any ask what is the nature 
of the Yamato native mind, say his like the moun- 
tain cherry tree whose fragrance in the summes 
time fills the balmy morning air.” Here we see 
how Norinaga looked upon the spirit of which I 
am here speaking as one of the most marked of 
our nationa! characteristics. Apt indeed is the illu- 
stration he rmoakes use of. Although fidclity and 
complaisance are virtues which when found in their 
integrity are most excellent, yet the abuses to 
which they are liable are numerous, and the ex- 
tremes to which they may be carried worthy of 
serious consideration. To speak more minutely 
fidelity carried too far leads to cruelty. So that if, 
ride by side with the two words fidelity and 
cruelty, we place the words cleverness and stupidity ; 
there are times in which stupidity will be found in 


Google 
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combination with faithfulness, and these wil] be 
times in which cleverness will be found in combina. 
tion with cruclty; yet as a rulc it is only when those 
who possess this virtue are uneducated that it 
degenerates into folly. 

The opposite of complaisance is obstinacy, [f 
we put these two words one over against the other 
and if we put under these two words power an d 
right, and write easy to lose or difficult to lose 
alongside of each, placing the charater for easy a 
the side of complaisance and the character for diff. 
cult on the side of obstinacy, (in doing this we shall 
be arranging the characters as they usually are 
arranged), it will appear that the nature of com. 
plaisancy is to lead those who possess this quality, 
to lose their power and forego their right; Yet at 
the same time the same quality assists them in 
— other rights in the place of those they have 
lost. 

These local peculiarities of which I have been 
writing are closed allied to and dependent on these 
characteristics, which I have designated moral and 
political; and it is by 2 combination of the two 
classes of qualities that what is called the National 
Character is produced. 

Now where there is a despotic Government, if 
there are people to serve under it, the people hold 
in high esteem the despotic Lord and look upon 
themselves as slaves. If a spirit of complacency 
characterizes their daily conduct, and fidelity is 
manifested in the performance of their duties, what 
state of things can better suit the purposes of those 
who are interested in maintaining in its integrity a 
despotic government ? This is just how things were 
in this country until very recently. In these 
days the spirit of fidelity was manifested by Samu- 
rai, who shewed their gratitude for the blessings 
inherited from their progenitors, by killing their 
enemies; and there were men who rushed into battle 
regardless of consequences and threw away their 
lives in noble style whilst fighting against their 
enemies. But as for the farmers, merchants and 
mechanics, they thought it quite useless to make any 
resistance to the will of their superiors. As the 
saying goes, ‘“‘a child’s cry and a Daimiyo’s are 
alike unreasonable, and alike incapable of being 
overcome.”” 

Although it has been the virtue of our illustrious 
Emperor that made the great work of introducing 
a new form of government an easy matter, yet 
the spirit of submission In the people conduced 
very considerably to the smoothing of difficulties 
that lay in the way of its institution, and caused it 
to be received with respect when it was actually in- 
augurated. 

Although, then, the national spirit of which | 
have been speaking was, under a despotic govern: 
ment, a most excellent thing, on the commencement 
of Foreign Intercourse and the loosening of that 
cord (of despotism) with which the people had 
been bound so long, on the dawn of the age in 
which physical strength had to give way to intel- 
lectual power, it could no longer hold its ground. 
It was followed, as Fukugawa has pointed out, by a 


spirit of listlessness and lethargy. And now, in 
attempting to establish anything of the nature of 
there is no 


a representative form of government, the 
greater difficulty to compete with than this s 
less condition of the people. 
Recurring again to the spirit of serv 
to authority, which characterizes som 


pirit- 


ile submission 
any of our 


+ The original is somewhat obscu 
than the translation owing to the dextero ee 
of Chinese characters, which help the reader 
preheni the autbor’s meaning. 
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people, I would illustrate my meaning by a 
reference to the human body. 
mark, that the condition to which I refer is not the 
condition of one who possesses a body in its normal 
ctate, strong and robust as it is reccived from nature, 
but rather the condition of some rich man’s child 
who has been brought up in retirement, where in 
some grand palace he has strutted about at ease 
with his long sleeved coat and his fine trousers. So 
long as such an one lives in retirement with ample 
means to fall back on, he may do very well, but if 
there comes a time when his cmoluments are taken 
away, and an age in which he is obliged touse the 
pickaxe and handle the plough, at such a time it is 
very doubtful whether the body that has been so 


carefully protected, so voluptuously nurtured, will | ; 


stand the work it is called upon to accomplish. No! 
it must have beef supplied to it, and its limbs be 
strengthened till they become stout and robust, 
before it can attain to that normal state of health 
and strength that nature designed it to possess. 
Whilst then the national spirit is on the whole 
just as I have represented it to be—speaking genc- 


rally it is the chaos, as AE } Soji (Chuang Tsze) 
represents it, that is not carved into order ; and in 


the carving of this chaos into order}, (even if as 
Soji says it dies in 7 days), in the restoring of our 
people to their normal state of health and strength, 
the great instrument to be made use of is instruc- 
tion in law. On this subject I have a great many 
ideas which lie in their undeveloped state within 


my brain, but rather than prolong a paper, which 
already too much resembles the long rambling 
discourse of one who is unskilled in the art of 
speech, I will defer its discussion to some future 
occasion. 





¢ The passage referred to will be found at the end of 
the section called B @ F atransiation of which will 
be found on p. 97 ot Balfour's ‘ Divine Classic.’ 





NOTIFICATION No. 40 OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 
ee 


It is hereby notified that a Branch of the 
Imperial Household Department has been esta- 
blished in Kiyoto. 

September 22nd, 1883. 

Sanso SANEYOSHI, 


First Miniter of States. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
pipes 
THE NEXT NAIL IS DUE 


From Hongkong. per P. M.Co. Wednesday, Oct. 3rd.° 
From Shanghai, 
Ragasaki, é| per M.B.Co. Thursday, Oct. 4th.t 


_From America... per O. & O. Co. Thursday, Oct. 4th. 
ee ee 


* City of Tobie left Ho 
Shanghai fit Se wtcenbes ng oer on September 7th. 
agt 


; t Left 
% Arabic left San Francisco on 


e THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

or Hakodate ... per M. B. Co. Monday, Oct. rst. 
For Europe, vid 

- Hongkong pee P, &O. Co. 


For Sh i Wednesday, Oct. 3rd. 
ad {pe M. B. Co. 


K ; 
Nereus Wednesday, Oct. 3rd. 


Saturday, Oct. 6th. 


The arrival a dd i 
Oriental. the ch | departure of maile by the Occidental and 
’ cific Mail, and the Peni ! ient: 
ompanies, are approximate ony. 1e Peninsular and Oriental 


— 
SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
Christ Church : iI : 
nion Church : 11 meng and toes. 
oman Catholic Church : 8 and 9-30 a.m. 


‘netish Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokivo: 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


eS 
For Week Beaixsixo Famayv, Sertesunen ast, 1893. 


And I would re-]° 








Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hangé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
tleavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous Jine—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
—. ee ee represents velocity of wind. 
jE i easvmeecnaciiad iy itercaens ssemiasyst tte seve westeeeeeee-- percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point aad to the level 
of the sea. 

® Rain in laches. t Direction of Wind. % Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 9.9 miles per hour on Monday 
at 3 p.m. P 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.19 
inches on Tuesday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.847 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.5 on Friday, 
and the lowest was 57.0 on Wednesday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 79.0 and 
$9-4 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.120 inches. 
against 1.716 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








TIME TABLES. 
———___.——————— 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains reave Yorouama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, §.50,® 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.39, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00 
p.m. 
The Trains reave Toxio (Shinbasni) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,% 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45) 4-00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p-m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the 
same as above with the exception Sf stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Uyexo at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
p.m., and KuMacal at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 


The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com-: 


partment), yen 2; lirst-class, ye 1.20; Third-class, 
sen Go. ‘The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 
38 miles. 
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London, September zoth. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 
M. Challemel-Lacour has informed the Mi- 


‘|nistry that negotiations are progressing favour- 
ably with the Marquis Tseng, and that the 


French Government has resolved upon con- 
tinuing a conciliatory policy. 

The Marquis Tseng and the French Am- 
bassador to England have gone to Raltler (?), in 


| order to confer with Lord Granville. 


London, September 21st. 
The Marquis Tseng and M. Waddington 


‘| have returned to Paris. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, M. Challe-- 
mel-Lacour, has been granted Icave of absence, 
and Jules Ferry has been appointed to conduct 
the negotiations to a conclusion. This is gene- 
rally looked upon as an indication favourable to 


peace. 
London, September 22nd. 


THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 
The French Press unanimously recommend 


‘| that the expeditionary force in Tonquin should 
‘| be a single command. 


Another reinforcement, numbering one thou- 
sand men, has started for Tonquin. 

It is announced that Admiral Courbet has 
been appointed to the sole command of the 
entire expeditionary forces in Tonquin, and that 
General Bouet has been superseded. 

THE DISTURBANCES IN CROATIA. 

The disturbances in Croatia have been quclled, 
and the measures taken have had the effect of 
quieting the disaffected districts. 

London, September 23rd. 
RIOTS IN CROATIA. 

Croatian peasants, numbering about six hun- 
dred, assembled at Parkasevaz, demanding the 
separation of Croatia from Hungary. The 
rioters were dispersed by the military, many being 
killed and wounded. 

London, September 24th. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

In consequence of rumours to the effect that 
China had secretly determined to adopt an un- 
yielding policy, the French Press have assumed 
a hostile tone, and emphatically urge the ne- 
cessity for continued reinforcements to Tonquin. 

London, September 25th. 
AFITAIRS IN MADAGASCAR. 

It is reported that the Hovas have retaken 
all their positions on the North-west coast of 
Madagascar, except Majunga. 

London, September 26th. 
FRANCE AND CHINA, 

The French newspaper Zemps publishes an 
article in which it states that, under the influence 
of England, the Chinese Government has pro- 
posed the annexation by the French of Annam 
as far as the Red River, China to annex the 
remainder and Tonquin. The counter-claim of 


the French is that they retain the whole of the 
delta. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. Seirio Mart, Japanese steamer, 459, G. R. Nirei, O'Malley, Sergeant-Major Shaw, Miss Shatter, 


mae % ichi, General.— Mitsu | Messrs. R. »W. St. John, F. R. Knight, Mil 
pas Poleec eye Leopold, and E. Cassumbhoy in cabin: ade 
FREIGHTS. 


eae steamer, 517, P. Dithlef- Chinese and 28 Japanese in stecrage. 

For New York, vid Suez Canal, and China and : eee Sal Sesto Kars SA coris Mails} Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Japan ports, the steamships Galley of Lorne, and General.--MitsuBishi M. S.S. Co. ; ues Japanese in cabin ; and 10 Japanese 
Strathmore, and Benarty were despatched on the| Alex. AfcNeil, American ship, 1,088, T. F. Sproul, Per British stenmier (Cardivanchice 
26th instant, leaving that berth vacant for the time 24th Se ee cases CTO"! don vid Hongkong mo Mecere. Hod 
being, but with little inducement for others to oc- sene.—Smith, Baker ° Wilmot in cabin ; and § Chinese in steerage. 

: . | Wakanoura Maru, Japanesc steamer, 1,343, A. F. i 

cupy it. For London we have the steamship Christensen, 25th September,—Kobe, Mails Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 

Cardiganshire, and the British bark Sagitta, the and General.— Mitsu ishi M. S.S. Co. agen ee oouye, 

ght aeIng ATES toe Hambing, ere the latter| City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, | Tanabe, Asada, ‘and Tamura in cabin; aa 

for Havre. ‘The I'rench 3-masted schooner Louise 25th September, — Hongkong, Mails and Europeans, Bany of Kiyododans (22 in number) 
is chartered to load at Kobe for New Zealand. ‘ cay M.S.S. Co. CY and 151 lapanese in stecrage. ’ 

Coastwise rates are somewhat higher but not yet | 72#asago Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, YOUNEs| Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 

; ; 2sth September, — Hakodate, Mails and] y-Q,).'-hy:-—2 lapanese i inns : 
tempting, and no suitable vessels are on offer. Conceal Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. hi sy ataes 33 panese in cabin; and 120 Japa- 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, Le Boutillier, 26th 
September,—New York via Japan and China 
ports, Tea and General.—Mourilyan, Hei- 
mann & Co. 

Galley of Lorne, British steatner, 1,390, Pomeroy, 
26th September,—New York vid Japan and 
23rd September,—Nagasaki 11th September, China ports, Tea and General.—Smith, Baker 
Coals.— Japanese. & Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F.|Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S._Fowler, 26th 
Christensen, 23rd September,—Kobe 21st Sep- September,— Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker 
tember, Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. & Co. 

S.S. Co. Strathleven, British ei 1st, = i eel 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, 24th Sep- 26th September, — New via Japan an 
tember, ries General. — Kiyodo Ont China ports, Tea and General.—Adamson, 
Kwaisha. Bell & Co. 

Benarty, British steamer, 1,119, Le Boutilier, 24th | Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
September, — Hongkong 18th September, 26th September,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Richmond, American flagship, 14 guns, 300 men, | Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, G. R. Nirci, 
2,700, Captain J. S. Skerrett, U.S.N., 24th Sep- 27th September, —Yokkaichi, 2,358 packages. 
tember, — Yokosuka. —Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, | Vechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, FE. Jones, 
24th September,—lturup, vid Nemuro and 28th September, — Hakodate, General. — 
Hakodate, Fish and General..—Kiyodo Unyu Kiyodo Uys Kwaisha. 

Kwaisha. Toyoshima Mari, Japanese steamer, 598, Thomas, 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 28th September, — Hachinohe, General. — 
26th September.— Kobe 24th September, Gene- Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 












































DEPARTED. 


Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco:—Mr. Russell Robertson in 
cabin; and 4 Europeans, 2 Japanese, and 190 
Chinese in steerage. For Liverpool: Commissary. 
General A. Meyer and wife, Captain Chas. Lind- 
say, R.N., Messrs. H. M. Bevis, and E. H. 
Kenney in cabin. For London: Mr. Bernard 
Muenster in cabin. For Bremem: Dr. E. Haffler 
in scans For Hamburg: Mr. S. Wakasawa in 
cabin. 


Per French steamer Godavery, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. Lévy, Panzeri, Baffay, Posonby, Ward, 
Vernon, erville, Tout, Wall, W. Cotterer, 
MacMillan, len, and Lee in cabin; and 3 
Europeans and 15 Chinese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Benarty, for New York via 
Japan and China ports :—Mr. C. H. Cobden. 


Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—Baron Rosen, Russian Chargé 
d’Affairs, Hon. Louis Greville, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
M. Price and child, Dr. and Mrs. Crews, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coe, Mr. and Mrs. gers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogasawara, Mr. and Mrs. dsborough and 4 
children, Mr. and Mrs. [wayama, Rev. and Mrs. 
Longdon, Mr. and Mrs. Petersen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arikawa, Mrs. Simpson and child, Madame Mon- 
ton, Mrs. Takeye and child, Mrs. Winn and 2 
children, Miss Winn, Miss MacMillan, Rev. P. D. 


ARRIVALS. 


City of Peking, American steamer, 3,12 Berry, 
23rd September,—San Francisco “th Sepia: 
ber, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Loutse, French 3-masted schooner, 300, Lemoine, 


Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson ‘ : 
eWalker, 26th September,—Shanghai and ports, PASSENGERS. ai en, pee Ne ee re Lager pie Ost, Dr. 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. ARRIVED. charia, Captain Yos a, . Bergen, 


M. Cumming, Jantzen, W. B. Thomson, W. 
Kolling, I. Iwombley, C. A. L. Dunn, D. Jack- 
son, \V. Cance, P. De Lobet Maley, J. L. 
Lyett, F. M. Platt, H. Budler, T. R. Rogers, G. 
Goward, T. Walsh, M. Ginsburg, Lang, S. G. 
Sh rd, W. Irving, Shimamoto, Ito, Nojim, and 
M. Kobayashi in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi:—7 Japanese in cabin; and 71 Japanese in 
steerage. 


Zambest, British steamer, 1,540, L. H. Moule, 26th] Per French 3-masted schooner Louise, from 
September,—Hongkong 18th tember via | Nagasaki:—Mrs. Lemoine. 

Nagasaki and Kobe, General.—P.& O.S.N./ per Japanese steamer Wakanourva Maru, from 
Co. Kobe :—Dr. Huntington, Mr. W. R. Dunn, and 8 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 956, Thomas, | Japanese in cabin ; and 289 Japanese in steerage. 
26th September,—Hakodate 24th September, | Per lapanese steamer Shima Maru, from Kobe : 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 52 Japanese. 

Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Courtney,| Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
27th September, — London via Hongkong, | San Francisco :—Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Moore, Rev. 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. and Mrs. J. O. Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. D. S. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, John C. | Spencer, Rev. and Mr. F.C. Klein, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hubbard, 28th September,—Hakodate 25th} A. Langfeldt, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Miss K. Treat, 

tember, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi} Miss Lucy B. Neckerson, Dr. B. Cockburn, Messrs. 
M.S.S. Co. J. F. Twombly, M. Henzey, and M. Clubourg in 
Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, F. Ahrens, 28th cabin; 2 Japanese, and 658 Chinese in steerage. 


‘ ies ki 26th S Is, | For Shanghai: Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Waters, Rev. 
Pe tre Co SN SRT ee ead Mrs FM. Price, and 3 children, Dr. and 


Mrs. Geo. B. Crews, Rev. V. C. Hash, Rev. and 
Taganouva Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- : ? 
Pe, 28th Seclconber, —Youaichs 27th Sep- Mrs. W. C. Langdoft, Rev. and Mrs. P. D. Bergen, 


. datas Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Allen, Mrs. Winn and 2 
tember, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. | children, Miss Winn, and Mr. R. de Lobel-Mahy 
Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,276, B. Blanc, 29th 


2 in cabin. 
September, — Hongkong 22nd seplembe 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes | ¢ 
Co. 
Shinagaza Maru, Japanese steamer, go8, J. A. 
Kilgour, 29th September,— Nagasaki, Coals. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


SSS... 


CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Godavery, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France, 504 bales; for England, 17 bales; 
Total, 521 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 21st September, at 6 p.m. with light south- 
westerly and south-easterly winds and cloudy 
weather to Ovo-sima; thence to port light north: 
easterly winds and cloudy weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 23rd September, at 6.05 a.m. 


The Japanese steamer Zaganoura dfaru, Cap- 
tain Matsumoto, reports Icaving Yokkaichi on the 
23rd instant, at 7 p.m. with fresh breeze to Rock 
Island; thence to port light breeze and fine 
weather. 


The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
John C. Habtard, reports leaving Hakodate on 
the 25th September, at 6 a.m. with fresh northerly 
winds and fine weather throughout the passage 
Arrived at Yokohama on the 27th September, ip 
8.15 p.m. At Hakodate the British bark Sul 


Per Japanese steamer Ushiwaka Maru, from 
himonoseki and Nagasaki :—2 Japanese. 
Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—1 Japanese in cabin; and 120 Japa- 
Nese in steerayc. 
Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Marx, from Kobe: 
1 Japanese in cabin. 
DEPARTURES. | Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shang- 
City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, hai and ris:—Mrs. and Miss Thomas, Miss 
W. B. Seabury, 23rd September,—San Fran- MacKenzie, Miss A. MacKenzie, Miss Young- 
cisco, Mails and General.—P. 41. S.S. Co. man, Miss Bemstein, Captain Geo. Ramsay, Dr. 
Godavery, French steamer, 1,040, Du Temple, 23rd} Fretse, Messrs. Marcus Woolff, Messrs. E. Hagens, 
Seotember,—Houngkong, Mails and eral. {| F. Dubois, Max. Slevogt, J. R. Rodgers, and 12 
—Messagerics Maritimes Co. Japanese in cabin; and 4 Chinese and 144 Japa- 
Sakune Afaru, Japanese steamer, 475, Makihara, | nese in steerage. Water was loading for San Francisco, and the 
23rd September,—Kobe, Mails and General. — Per British steamer Zamébesi, from Hongkong | British ship ¥. V. Zroup, from Yokohama, arrived 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. via Nagasaki and Kobe :—Hon. and Mrs. E. L. at that port on the 23rd September. 
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— 
LATEST COMMERCIAL. 


——_o—_—— 
IMPORTS. 


We have a very quict weck to chronicle, sales f 
Yarns amounting only to some 400 bales, an 
rices are gencrally weaker. In Shirtings, too, there 
as been a very dragging Market, sales amounting 
only to some 5,500 pieces, and the Market 1s very 
yiet at the close. In other Goods, there has been 
put little doing, and Metals have been quiet. 


COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- $25.00 to 28.50 


Nos. 16 to 24, Goad to Best - - - 29.25 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - = = 25.25 to 25.50 








PER Pict tL. 


Nos. 2S to 32, Common tu Medium - 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 2S to 32, Goud to Best - - 32.00 to 35.cQ 
Nos. 38 to 42 : - : : 35-00 to 37.00 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

PEM Piece. 
Grey Shirtings—Sj B, 384 to 3ginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Gre Shirtings—oll, 383 to 45 inches - 1.924 to 2.42} 
T. Cloth—7th, 24 yards, 3zinches- == ‘3.424 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches - 1.55 to 1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, go inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER vano. 


inches - - - - - 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—3 to 2}h, 24 yards, 30 PER rieck. 
inches - - - - : - 4.95 to 1.35 

Turkey Reds—2; to 23D, 24 yards, 30 

inches - -  ° - oe - 1.35 to 1.55 
Turkey Reds—3I, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22inches - 5.90 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.65 to 0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.7§ to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.90 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 


Italian Cloth, 30 y zinches- - 0.13 to 0.23 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches - 2 = = (© O15§ to 0.16} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

ytinches + = - - - 0.18} to 0.26 
Mousscline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

3t inches - - - 0.30 too.37}$ 


Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sSinches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 © 56 inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 G 5% inches - = 0.30 t0 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 5B 

per - - - - 0.35 too.40 


IRON. 


PER PICUL. 


Flat Bars, }inch- = - - - - $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch - = - - - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptoinch - - 2.380 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - - - - - 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size - - - - 2.8§ to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

Sales during the week amount to 33,000 cascs, 
and deliveries to 22,000 cases. The Market shows 
a slight improvement, and sales have been made 
at quotations. The Alex. McNeil arvived on the 
22nd, but has taken her cargo on to Kobe. Stocks 
amount to about 760,000 cases. 

PER CASE. 


Devoe ry . o - o e - « 8&1 65 
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SUGAR. 


Trade during the past week has somewhat 
revived, and may be described as of moderate 
dimensions in Brown sorts, which has reduced the 
Stock in hand to something less than 30,000 bags. 
But little doing in White, an@ no quotable altera- 
tion has to be made in either kind, though the 
following rates are firm. 


. PER PICUL. 
bain No.t- + - + + = §$7.50 to 8.00 
Vhite, No. 2- e cd = baad e 7-00 tu 7-50 
ene No. 3- + += +2 + + 6.75 to 7.00 
N tte, No.g- + . . - 6.00 to 6.50 
Lhd Nog- + © «-« + «© 5.00 to 5.20 
town Formosa - - - «+ «+ 4.50 to 4.60 





EXPORTS. 

net SILK. 
: pranaga has continued on a large scale at, 
nL de be gencrally, lower prices. An attempt was 
bat with, ae large operator to break down rates 
weeks only partial success. Settlements for the 

ank wh 759 piculs with a fall of $5 to $10 on 
reels iat a. $10 to $20 on Filatures and Re- 
a rere come in freely from the canny) 
Japanese nT Increased to quite 4,500 piculs. 
bien fy cw some anxicty to keep moving, and 
prices Teles not loo eager, we may see sull easier 
are not ree ane news from Europe and America 
supply of talian Sil ng, the plentiful and cheap 
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Export to date is 7,645.4, against 7,014 at same date 
last year. 

Hanks have been setiled in quantity on basis of 
Tomiyata 8505, Omama $495, Shinshiu S510, An- 


or; tka S480, Marbash $475, Vechia S470, and 
di) ffachrogt $450. 


Filatures have been weak and irrecular for 
anything below the best chops. Best Shinshiu 
Ly) 16 den. has been done at $640, Good Shinshiu 
S600, Good Kushiu $580, Mino and Hida $570 
uwn, 

Re-reels are not much in faver at the moment. 
Matsushirosha reported at $590, and Medium 
kinds §580 to $585. 

Aakedas.—But litle done in these, prices nomi- 
nally in favor of buyers. A parcel of Chocho 
noted at S609. 

Hamatsuki and coarse kinds in fair demand at 
slight reduction on late rates. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.t}- - - - + + &505to 515 
Hanks—No. 2(Shinshu) - - - + so0to $10 
Hanks—No. 2 (Maibash) - - - + 495 to 505 
| ae ae = ee ew 475 t0 485 
HantsoNS ES Ok. eC eee 
filatures—Extra. - e¢ © + +» 640 to 650 
Filatures—No. 1,10;13 deniers - - - Gjotol yo 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - - 630 to Gyo 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - - syo to Gio 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - = - - 590 to Gio 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 deniers - . 2 §90 to 540 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - = - = = §f0 to. §70 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14:16 deniers - - + Go0tu610 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14°17 deniers- - + 5§90to 600 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14 1S deniers - - + 570to 530 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - + §50 to §6v 
ee ee 
A —No.§ - + 2 =| ° 
Kakedas—No. 2, + + + = =» re to 550 
Kakedas— No. 3 - 2 +¢ + «© §20 to 530 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- - - - = 470t0 4x0 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4- - - - = 430 to 460 
Sodai—No. 24 - - - = + = 440 to 450 


TEA. 

During the week now under review, business has 
continued on the same basis as previously reported, 
Settlements reaching about 2,945 piculs. The 
better grades have attracted most attention, and 
Teas with quality have commanded full prices. 
Receipts have been comparatively small, and 
Stocks are now reduced to 4,200 piculs, against 
5,400 piculs last year. Market at the close is 

retty firm at the undernoted quotations. ‘The 

acific Mail steamship City of Rio de Faseiro des- 
patched on the 23rd instant, carried Tea as under- 
noted from this port :—53,231 lbs. for New York, 
53.310Ibs. for Chicago, 4,000lbs. for Portland, 
Oregon, 210,634 Ibs. for California, and 82,229 Ibs. 
for Canada. The Mury Winkelman which sailed 
on the 18th from here, for San Francisco, took 
537.195 Ibs. Tca for California. At present there is 
no Suez Canal steamer on the berth for New York. 
The next mail steamer for San Francisco is ad 
vertised to leave on the 6th proximo, taking Tea 
at 2 cents per Ib. gross for the Eastern States and 
Canada, and at $y per ton of 40 cubic feet for San 
Francisco. 





QUOTATIONS. 

Common - - - + + + +$9 

Good Common - - - - = = ttol3 
Medium - - + - = = = 89017 
Good Medium - - - - = = 1ISto20 
Fine - - - © 2 * *£ © 22t025 
Finest - 2 *-= © + + + 27 & up'ds 

EXCHANGE. 


An advance of fully a farthing has been esta- 
blished during the week, and more than an average 
business in Private Paper has been transacted at 
quotations. At the close rates are firm. 


Sterling—Rank Billson demand - - 3/8 
Sterline—Bank 4 months’ sight - : 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- 
On Paris—Bank sieht - - os 
On Paris—Private © months’ sight 
On Hongkong—Bank sight- —- 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - — - 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight + —- 
On New York—Bank Bills on demand - &} 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sizht - é 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondcmand - Rot 
On San Francisco— Private 30 days’ sight ~ 90 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


> = 3/9 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Guth CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should scc if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
All information and recipes for the 





District. 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 


frec, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 


May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 


Pills. 
Sr SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom J 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable cffect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining ‘‘ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May 1st, 1883. 


[Sept. 29, 1883. 


NOTICE. 


RINTING of every description, at Prices 

which will bear favourable comparison 

~ with any in the East, can now be executed a 
the Office of the Japan Mail. 


CARDS. 
| CIRCULARS. 

| BILL HEADS. 
—— PRICES CURRENT. 
ee’ 

| 

| 
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BP. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix Pratre axp Sueet Iron MANUFACTURERS. 





ROOT’S PATENT 


| 
TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
Mountainous Countries. 


Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, 
economical and smoke oke consuming. 


' The Patent Steam eam Boiler Company, 


HENEAGE STRET, BIRMINGHAM. 
May rst, 1883. 


FOR 








Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our ecieiaiiee. we 
have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May ist, 1883. 














AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
CHEQUE BOOKS. 
ORDER BOOKS, 
&e. 


SALE. 


OR SALE, a SMALL SMALL “CLYMER” COLUM- 
BIAN PRINTING PRESS. 
For Price apply to the Manacer, Fapan Mail 
Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 


| 

| 

iE J 
] 
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&e., &c., 





OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 
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Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 








OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT’'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


ce ee 





Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, | Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Laimps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, _- Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 
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C WELLINGTON KNIFE. FE POLISH} 
+4 SBESE FOR, CLEANING: ‘ANO. POLISHING: CUTLERY ©: 
rat YP 6% Ys PIG B f+: —— 


3 
rs their articles of ome and the best A anges valy. Purchasers are 


ZINDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS | ) 


°° PREVENT.ERICTION IN-CLEANINGS INJURY TO THE. KNIVES? 
JOHN. OAKEY-& SONS Manuracrurers or Emery Emery CrorHGLass Paper &-¢,: 


Hd rst, 1883. 





‘ panera A gem byron tod — Ly os 


A TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST GROER OF MERIT,” 


N ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR § 


le White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylasgy 
’ Magnolia, J Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, ‘a 


: eclebrated for so many years, continess to be made as bersie- . 
fore. stroagiy Perfumed, foend daradle & 
BM & mew and indispensible Tollet 


fay 6and other “pecialities 


e) eantioned to avoid eounterfMits b 
is labelled with the firm's Trade 


4 - 


= ~—- 


PERFU MERY, 


obtained Mine Prize 2 Prise Metals inciading Leadon, 
ONLY GOLD D MEDAL-PARIS, 1 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 


THE HANOKERCHIEF. 
Opepanax, Jockey Club. Ess yam a Trevel, 


and all other odours, of the Snest quality only. 
ATKIN SON'S 


GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 
cwengiy sesommanied, being move Masting fragrant (hap 


ATKINSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


very 


Itts and will be 
im use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 
accompaniment, and most & 
refreshing Perfame fer the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE Bese re veern ° PASTE, 
all panto Sonahens eo “World, aa 
manufacturers 


J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE REE ON APPLICATION. 
CAUTION.—Meeers. J. 4 E. ATKINSON manufsctare 


obeerving each article 
, a * White hose one 
“ Golden Lyre.” 
ESTABLISHED 1709. 
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Japan Weekly Wail, 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Oa Monday, 24th instant, at the Methodist Chapel, No. 
231, Bluff, the Rev. James Buackcencs, A.M., Professor 
of Hebrew and Greek in the Tokiyo Anglo- Japanese College, 
to Miss Kittie Treat, of Janesville, Wisconsin, United 
Seates. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. A. S. 
Mactay, D.D., assisted by the Rev. D. S. Spexcer. 

BIRTH. 

At Tokio, on October ist, the Wife of the Rev. Hucu 

Wappe et of a Daughter. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


Tue vernacular press has published what pur- 
ports to be the text of a Convention recently 
concluded between Japan and Korea, embodying 
trade regulations which are to come into force 
from the 1st of November next. As might have 
been expected, rumours of this Convention had 
been in circulation for some time, especially in 
Shanghai, where a local journal, declaring that 
the new tariff had been fixed on a five per cent. 
basis, devoted a leading article to the subject, 
chiefly, as it appeared, with the object of proving 
that, since Japan had now forced ‘the Koreans 
to accept the very terms against which she was 
fighting herself, it would no longer be possible 
for her to persist in her attitude of remonstrance 
except at the cost of her reputation for consist- 
ency. Such an argument, though fair enough 
in the abstract, becomes exceedingly frivolous 
when judged by the international practice of this 
nineteenth century. If to be consistent were an 
important itern in the programme of a country’s 
Conduct, few Western States could show a re- 
Spectable record, and least of all Great Britain, 
who suffers her own colonies to impose protec- 


tive tariffs, and yet sends her ships and soldiers 
to force virtual frce trade upon independent 
Oriental S No, in truth, the less said about 
political consistency the better. The times are not 
fitted for the practice of such an expensive luxury. 

The Shanghai journal's intelligence excited some 
curiosity at this side of the water, though it must 
be confessed that every one who understood 
anything of the real circumstances of the case. 
gave little if any credence to the story of a five 
per cent basis. China, as we explained at the 
time, was the stumbling block; not Japan. It 
could not be expected that the latter would 
willingly agree to concessions amounting prac- 
tically to discrimination in the former's favour. 
This would have been the inevitable result of 
subjecting goods imported from Japan to duties 
from which goods imported from China were 
exempt. The whole of Korea's import trade, 
whatever it might be worth, would have been 
thrown into Chinese hands, while the revenue 
derived by Korea from her customs dues would 
have remained the same as before. It did not 
seem likely that Japan would place herself in 
such a quixotic position, while, on the other 
hand, it seemed equally unlikely that, by hasiily 
concluding a convention on the existing Chinese 
basis, she would lay herself open to miscon- 
struction of the nature outlined in the Shanghai 
journal's comments. It would appear, however, 
that Korea's anxiety to procure some practical 
recognition of her right to a voice in the 
solution of a problem so nearly concerning 
her has prevailed over other considerations. A 
tariff has been fixed on lines which closcly 
resemble those which Japan herself is supposed 
to have accepted as the rcsult of treaty revision. 
The cxact terms, however, are still somewhat 
obscure. The Fiji Shimpo, which professes to 
give the text of the Convention, says that the 
import duty on liquors, perfumes, fancy-goods, 
musical instruments, clothing, &c., is to be 30 
per cent., but we have reason to believe that the 
figures given by the Vichi Nichi Shimbun are 
more correct. ‘be various duties (ud ralorem) 
are as fullows :— 


Exrours. 


Gold, silver, bullion and gold-dust ................. Free 
Ginseng, prohibited except by epecial permis 
i Dut if carried by aS SNE > themscives te 
eed igh wa . .. €§ per cent. 
A ier merchandine Larectteenies . § percent. 
Lavoe: 
F hittings, lawns, silks, Tejiaswe (a xpecies 
Of Chinese silk}, and Japseers Sake voces & per cent. 
Velvets and carpets ce te cent. 
Shiawe and Dewan (varieties ‘of fap neve silks) .. . 08 pee cent. 
Copper, iron, and other metalx, arnament<, 
clocks, playthings, nae biecse cseststcseesesee cove SO per Cent, 
Articles uf foud . ssiGaaldaa'<e: 28° teases ee § pet cent. 
KRetusene ...... - . § percent. 


American influence kas dbviouily been brought 


Google 


to bear in fixing the last item, but Korea may 
coant herself fortunate in having been persuaded 
to a concession which will have the effect of 
adding immensely to the comfort and productive 
power of her people. On the whole, the tariff 
seems moderate and fair. Korea wants to derive 
a revenuc from her Customs, and these rates are 
not too high to defeat her purpose. Japan's 
share in the arrangement is very creditable to 
her. Under her Korean treaty of 1867 she 
enjoyed the privilege of free trade with the 
peninsula, and she might, not unreasonably, 
have persisted in exercising that privilege at least 
until Korea’s new treaty friends had distinctly 
formulated their programme. In consenting to 
take the initiative, she has practically acknow- 
ledged that so far as her creed, at any rate, is 
concemed, international relations ought to be 
condacted with some regard to the changing 
circumstances of those concerned. _It remains 
to be seen, now, whether Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative, who is said to be en rouse for Korea 
for the purpose of negotiating a “practicable ” 
treaty, will obtain, or seck to obtain, better terms 
than those embodied in the Japanese Convention. 
Sir Harry Parkes will doubtless bring to the 
negotiations an earnest desire to give due weight 
to Korea’s immediate interests, and his large 
experience will enable him to frame a treaty free 
from the objectionable features of the existing 
document. But his chicf duty will be to obtain 
a distinct definition of China's position z7s-d-ris 
her tributary. Unless that point is finally dis- 
posed of, we can be tolerably certain that Eng- 
land will not be included among the Hermit 
Kingdom's new treaty friends. If the King of 
Korea is nothing more than a Chinese Viceroy, 
it would be farcical to place him on the same 
level with European Sovereigns. There may be 
some difficulty in unravelling the tangled skcin 
of the Middle Kingdom's relations with its most 
important tributary, but Sir Harry Parkes is 
equal to the task, and it is exceedingly fortunate 
that he is in a position to take charge of the 
negotiations. We do not expect much from 
Korea's fotcign trade, but every body who de- 
sires the preservation of peace in this part of the 
world must be anxious to see a conclusive adjust- 
ment of problems that may at any moment 
assumic a scriously embarrassing completion. 





ApairaL Wives’ reply to the Chairman of the 
Hongkong Chamber of Commence, when the 
latter remonstrated against the furmer’s manner 
of disposing of the China squadron, has provoked 
some scvere Criticism. It cannot be denied that 
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the Admiral has an undoubted right to dispose 
of the squadron under his command as he 
thinks fit, but events have proved that his method 
of disposing of it is liable to be condemned by 
circumstances. When English residents of 
Canton, driven out of their houses by a mob of 
native incendiaries and other ruffians, find them- 
selves obliged to take refuge on board a Chinese 
gunboat, it may fairly be concluded that there 
is a screw loose somewhere. If the truth were 
known it would probably be found that, in the 
days immediately following the Canton riot, 
a very large number of messages flashed along 
the wires before the China squadron became 
an accessible reality to Her Majesty's Repre- 
sentative in Peking. The public has been 
accustomed to consider that the strength of a 
squadron in foreign waters is calculated with 
some reference to the number of the points it 
has to guard. A general who is required to 
garrison a town thinks first of the number of 
sentries he will have to post. His estimate 
would be entirely changed if he knew that the 
chief function of his troops would be to 
Manceuvre in the neighbouring country and leave 
the town to shift for itself. But these simple 
principles appear to have lost their application 
in Chinese seas. The British aquadron confines 
itself to demonstrative duties. It cruises about 
from place to place, making, no doubt, a very 
goodly show, but trusting chance, chiefly, to lead 
it where its presence is required for the protection 
of British life and property. We do not pretend to 
pass judgment upon the Admiral’s arrangements 
in this regard. Doubticss he has good reasons 
for keeping his ships together ; but it is unfortu- 
nate that events should have proved so unpro- 
pitious for the prosecution of his programme ; 
unfortunate that his squadron should have 
been cruising in the extreme north of the Japa- 
nese seas at the very moment its services were 
required in the south of China, and unfortunate 
that the tone of his letter to the Chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce should be such as to 
aggravate, rather than to mitigate, the public 
dissatisfaction. A Shanghai contemporary de- 
scribes the letter as neither satisfactory nor 
courteous, but we doubt whether the fault was 
entirely on the Admiral’s side. Possibly our 
historical knowledge is deficient, but we have 
never before heard of an official communication 
directly addressed to the Admiral or General on 
the China station by the Hongkong Chamber of 
Commerce. The Governor is surely the proper 
correspondent of the Chamber. Certainly he 
would have been a few years ago, when his 
titles included that of naval and military Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Admiral may have felt 
that he was arraigned before a tribunal which 
had nothing to do with him, and when he 
politely told the Chamber to mind its own busi- 
ness, his impatience was natural, though, as 
events have proved, discretion would have been 


the better part. 





Wuen post office officials apply funds trans- 
mitted through the post to defray the current 
expenses of the office, the advantages of this 


mode of conveyance become problematical. 
The post office in Kiukiang Road, Shanghai, 
secms dispused to take this liberal view of ils 
rights. At all events, a Chinaman who recently 
sent $5 in a letter to his wife at Ningpo was sur- 
prised to receive from his spouse, some fourtcen 
days afterwards, a remonstrance against his remis- 
ness in supplying her with funds. He accordingly 
repaired to the post office, and asked what had 
become of the money he had handed in to be 
sent to his wife. The answer was that the 
dollars had been temporarily appropriated to 
minister to the wants of the office, but that 
they should be returned so soon as funds were 
plenty. The person aggrieved is said to have 
been so unreasonable as to put the matter in 
the hands of the poiice. 





No one can have failed to notice the remark- 
ably moderate tone of Sir Harry Parkes replies 
to the addresses of welcome he has received in 
China. Speaking, onthe 16th ultimo, to a depu- 
tation of the foreign residents of Chefoo, he 
said :—-‘‘I am sure you will remember that it 
is only by showing to the Chinese that their and 
our interests are not antagonistic, but are mu- 
tually advantagcous, and that we are not work- 
ing for our own prosperity alone, that we must 
try and get them to grasp the same ideas re- 
garding our interests that we ourselves enter- 
tain. Our line of conduct towards the Chinese 
should be to pull together with them and to 
bear with them, and not to try and force any- 
thing on them. This is the best way by which 
we can hope to induce the Chinese to look 
favourably on our wishes. We must not forget, 
however, that the great secret of success is pa- 
tience. The Chinese mind needs expansion, 
and until we can bring this about by mild per- 
suasive measures we can have very little hope 
for the prosperous development of this country’s 
resources. I am glad to see your remarks 
that ‘impartial and conciliatory’ views on all 
questions between Chinese and ourselves are 
amongst the chief means of dealing success- 
fully with such matters; and I am pleased to 
find that you give me credit for being animated 
with feclings of impartiality and conciliation, 
which I am happy to say is the case, for our 
policy is essentially a conciliatory one. This 
makes me hopeful of being able to assist you in 
furthering your interests, though I feel I may not 
be able to achieve any brilliant successes on my 
own merits, following as I do in such able foot- 
steps as those of my predecessor, as I said the 
other day at Shanghai. I have already said that 
patience is necessary, and I trust that you will 
also have patience with me, and that you will 
give me credit for always doing my best for 
your advantage, though I may not be able to 
attain this end as promptly as you might desire ; 
for you must be well aware that things do not 
always advance in China according to our ideas. 
It may not be at once, and we must not expect 
too great things; but if not in our time, our 
successors may derive the benefit of our efforts.” 
Ic is interesting to contrast this language with 
the senuments formerly attributed to Sir Harry 
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| by his professed admirers in Japan. “iy 
persuasive mcasures,” patience and reciprocity 
of interests, do not remind us vividly of the pro. 
gramme he was supposcd to pursuc here : Neither 
have they much in common with the spirit 
that animates the avowed champions of this 
community. 





A Meetine of the Land Renters was held on 
Monday at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms 
for the purpose of discussing a document for- 
warded for their information by the Minister for 
Fereign Affairs. The document was in the 
form of a letter addressed to the latter by the 
Prefect of Kanagawa in reply to a memoria! 
which the Land Renters had sent to the Foreign 
Representatives in the summer of 1882, 4 
report of the Meeting will be found elsewhere in 
our columns. It was not largely attended, and 
with an amount of modesty not usually charac. 
teristic of such assemblies, it declined to regard 
itself as representative. The election of 2 Com. 
mittee to act on behalf of the community was 
accordingly icft to be decided by universal 
suffrage. The Prefect’s letter to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs had previously been published 
in the local English newspapers, a proceeding 
which gave rise to some criticism. It may be 
presumed, however, that the permission of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to whom alone 
the letter as well as the right to make it 
public belonged, had been previously sought 
and obtained. The Meeting betrayed some 
desire to engage in polemics, but beyond a 
murmured protest about certain heaps of stones 
that took up too much of the road to a 
very “old resident's ” house, nothing practical 
resulted from this mood. Another gentleman 
tead out a lengthy document which he had 
prepared hy way of reply to the Prefect's me- 
morandum, and the Meeting spent a great deal 
of time considering whether, having failed, from 
a varicty of causes, to follow the reading of this 
reply, they should sanction its publication by the 
local press. It was finally decided that no more 
convenient course presented itself, and the 
public, having since had an opportunity of 
perusing the document, are amused to find that 
it describes as ‘‘ barbarous and arbitrary” the 
idea of delegating to the Prefect of Kanagawa 
powers which are possessed and exercised by 
every police magistrate in Great Britain. In most 
societies there are to be found one or two indi- 
viduals whose zeal outruns their reasoning 
capacilics, but it is more uncommon (0 find 
reasoning societies represented by such indiv- 
duals. There was yet another very old resident 
who proposed that the press should be requested 
to abstain from making any comments on the 
matter before the Meeting, but fortunately 
for this would-be foe to {reedom of speech, 
the Mecting was otherwise occupied at the mo- 
ment, and before its attention was disengaged, the 
old resident took his departure. In the cause of 
consistency, for which we entertain some respect, 
we are glad that circumstances were unfavorable 
to the development of this muzzling desis, 
because it so happens that the gentleman who 
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conceived it had made himself conspicuous at a 
public meeting two years previously by roundly 
condemning a preciscly similar proposition 
formulated by somebody else. These, however, 
were mere incidents. The principal resolution 
adopted by the meeting embodied a thoroughly 
sensible, in fact that only sensible, course, and 
there seems at last to be a perceptible chance of 
getting this weary municipal question satisfac- 
torily settled. 





Baron Roman R. Rosen, His Imperial Russian 
Majesty's Chargé d‘Affaires in Tokiyo, has been 
gazetted Consul General and Political Agent at 
Phillipolis, whither he proceeds at the end of 
this month. Baron Rosen's service in Japan 
dates from 1871, during nearly four years of 
which period he performed the duties of Chargé 
d’Affaires. It has seldom been the good fortune 
of any Foreign Representative to earn such a 
reputation as Baron Rosen will leave behind 
him both in official and social circles. He has 
succeeded in winning the hearty friendship of 
those with whom he has been associated 
diplomatically, not less than of those who have 
been happy enough to know him privately, and 
we sincerely hope, for the sake of the better 
relations which will sooner or later be established 
between this country and the West, that the rou- 
tine of the Russian service may one day permit 
his return, in a more responsible capacity, to a 
country where the high qualities of his character 
and intellect will always be remembered. 





NOTES. 





Tue meeting of land-renters held on the rst 
instant at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms 
adopted aresolution which sheds upon the 
municipal prospects of Yokohama the first 
glimmer of light they have known for many 
years. To remedy the abuses which unfor- 
tunately flourish in this settlement nothing is 
wanting but the establishment of a friendly and 
unofficial channel of communication between 
the foreign residents and the Local Authorities. 
It is known that the latter are honestly anxious 
to meet the views of this community, and, as 
Mr. W. B. Walter justly pointed out in moving 
the resolution, there are evidences, especially 
since the appointment of the present Prefect, 
that the spirit of reform has found practical 
expression. It is extremely difficult, if not 
absolutely impossible, for the Local Govern- 
ment to achieve anything satisfactory so long 
as it is without the co-operation of the fo- 
reign community, and certainly it has not 
hitherto enjoyed that co-operation. But the 
appointment of a Committee empowered to 
consult with the Prefect and to offer such sug- 
gestions as may from time to time be necessary, 
will immediately have the effect of bring- 
ing both sides into useful {contact, and will 
enable the community to feel that they are not 
entirely unrepresented in the management of 
affairs which so closely concern their comfort 
and well-being. Twelve months ago, when 
advocating a modified form of the same 


plan now about to be put into execution, 
Wwe expressed our confidence that “the Local 
Government is not so unreasonable as to 
underestimate the value of foreign  assist- 
ance; that it is ready and willing to profit by 
that assistance, and that what we want is some 
non-Consular link between ourselves and it. The 
Permanent Commitee, now to be clected by the 
suffrages of the whole community, will supply 
that link, and we feel convinced that it constitutes 
the only middle way out of the deadlock into 
which municipal affairs had apparently drifted. 





THE party of the Constitutional Imperialists has 
come to anend. Its decease had long been 
anticipated, not from inanition, but because there 
really was no reason for its existence. Of all 
political parties formed recently in Japan—and 
truly their name is legion—not one included in 
its programme any principle that required to be 
combatted from the platform of constitutional 
imperialism. With exceptions so rare as to be 
quite insignificant, everybody in Japan desires 
the establishment of a constitutional form of 
government, and everybody, without any excep- 
tion whatsoever, desires to preserve at least the 
outlines of the Imperialism which is supposed 
to have existed here eight centuries before the 
Christian era. The Constitutional Imperialist 
Party consequently represented nothing more 
than an ebullition of thoughtless enthusiasm. 
Somebody, we believe it was Mr. Fukuchi, 
editor of the Michi Nichi Shimbun, bitten 
by the universal rabies of party-making, thought 
that officialdom, like every other agglomera- 
tion of co-actors, must be represented upon 
the political platform, and in pursuance of this 
fancy laboured to unite a coterie of controver- 
sialists who had no sooner assumed the shape 
of a party than they found themselves without 
the sympathy of those they professed to repre- 
sent, and unopposed by those they volunteered to 
defy. So they only held together long enough 


to accomplish a decent demise. 


If the Constitutional Imperialists needed proof 
of the fact that any attempt to defer the hopes 
held out to the nation by the Imperial Rescript 
of 1881 would receive no official support, they 
have probably found that proof in the recall of a 
Japanese Plenipotentiary, whose sudden and un- 
equivocal expression of conservative views placed 


him entirely beyond the pale of his colleagues: 


sympathy. We may be wrong in associating 
the two events—the access of conservatisin and 
the retirement of a well known diplomatist— 
but we only echo common report when we say 
that the publication of a political brochure by a 
Japanese in Washington, and the recall of its 
author, stand to one another in the relation of 
cause and effect. The pamphlet is closely 
reasoned; and every page contains evidence of 
deep and earnest thought, but its conclusions 
find no endorsement in Japan. The writer says 
that “it has not been his intention to argue 
against parliamentary institutions, or to endca- 
vour to prove that Japan would be wrong in 
adopting them;” but that “he has merely at- 
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temptcd to show that their adoption now, or even 
for a number of ycars to come, would be a 
mistake and would work more harm than good.” 
Among thoughtful men he will find many 
{ellow-thinkers. Indeed, we cannot doubt that 
exponents of his doctrine may play a very useful 
part in the political progress of this country. 
But he is out of sympathy with his time. All 
classes in Japan, officials not excluded, are re- 
solutely bent upon introducing constitutional 
forms of government, and those that attempt to 
stem the tide of popular resolve must be pre- 
pared to be swept aside unceremoniously. 





A RECENT investigation into the practice of 
adulterating teas for the American market throws 
considerable light upon the methods of the New 
York manipulators. It is demonstrated that all 
the precautions prescribed by the prohibitory 
laws of the United States are virtually unavailing, 
for the reason that the large dealers in that 
country are quite as much in the habit of mixing 
extrancous substances with the leaf in their own 
warehouses, as of ordering spurious importations 
directly from Asia. The disclosures were con- 
nected with a seizure of several hundreds of 
chests in New York city, on the 22nd of August, 
—the goods having been brought from the East 
by the steamships City of Tokio, Pembrokeshire, 
and others. Seven hundred half-chests of 
‘Japan tea dust ” were condemned as unfit for 
use, and the condition of the entire lot was such 
as to call for a more minute scrutiny into the 
the usages of the trade than had previously been 
instituted. The Government inspector pro- 
cured, from one of the principal merchants, 
numerous samples of the materials used in 
“ preparing ” tea for the market,—not the stuffs 
mixed in with teas of lower grade, but that 


which the dealers declare to be necessary, in, 


order to give the leaf the appearance which per- 
chasers prefer. These adulterations were shown 
to consist chiefly of gypsum, soapstone, and 
Prussian blue. With respect to the last-named 
article, the merchant positively stated that it was 
a powder brought from Japan, the composition 
of which was a secret belonging to this empire ; 
but the analysis proved it be the ordinary poi- 
sonous Prussian blue of chemistry. The drugs, 
as arranged for mixture with the teas, were found 
to contain in some instances five per cent., and 
in others ten per cent. of this active poison. The 
Government agents report that no less than five 
prominent New York houses habitually colour 
and adulterate their tea after receiving it ;—a 
practice which renders the sanitary act of Con- 
gress inoperative, since the United States law 
applies only to spurious goods imported from 
abroad. To meet the new evil, action should be 
taken, and, it is hoped, will be, by the State 
Board of Health. 
@ : @ 

Three days after the exposures consequent 
upon this seizure and examination, an article 
appeared in a leading New York newspaper 
avowedly defending the methods of the principal 
tea merchants, and protesting against official 
interference therewith. The “packers” —as 
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there are called who manipulate the goods subse- 
quent to their arrival in America,—claim that 
their processes ‘‘do not injure the tea, but on the 
Contrary actually benefit it.” But they do not go 
to the length of asserting that their procecdings 
are inspired solely by the desire to improve what 
passes through their hands. It has become 
necessary, they say, to subject the leaf to treat- 
ment that will give it the colour, body, etc., which 
customers demand. Really good and sound 
tea, in its natural state, they affirm, is not beauti- 
ful to look at, and they must therefore supply 
the required azure tint, richness and lustre, by 
interjecting more or less deadly mineral sub- 
stances. But they deny that any dangerous 
effect can be created by the small proportion of 
colouring matter introduced. One well known 
“packer” desired to have it published that he 
would drink, at a draught, everything of a dele- 
terious nature that could be extracted from half 
a chest of manipulated tea. In speaking thus, 
he referred only to higher grades, and not to the 
utterly. worthless wares which are often offered 
for sale. Without reference to these latter, how- 
ever, the acknowledged transformations produced 
in so-called wholesome goods are of a character 
to excite no litde astonishment among devotees 
of the cheering cup. ‘Teas not highly enough 
coloured to suit dealers are brightened up a little, 
by the use of soapstone and Prussian blue or indi- 
go.” ‘In case a darker colour is required, some 
kind of black is used.” ‘‘ All of the packers stand 
ready to impart to the teas any colour that may be 
desired,” or to ‘‘give them a little more style.” 
An example of the modus operandi was ex- 
hibited in presence’ of a reporter for the New 
York Times, at the establishment of Olendorf 
&Co. Taking a package of Japan tea “ofa 
beautiful green colour,” Mr. John Olendorf 
ordered his clerk to “‘carry that upstairs and 
‘have it made into a basket-fired Japan.” The 
metamorphosis was promptly wrought, and so 
were many others, not less apparently marvellous 
to the uninitiated. They were all explained and 
described without hesitation or apology, including 
the mixture of cheap and high grades, and the 
“freshening up” of goods damaged by water 
and otherwise, so that they should present the 
aspect of a new importation. To the unskilled 
reader, it is by no means easy to draw the line 
between the transactions which the packers 
declare perfectly legitimate, and those which 
they repudiate as dishonourable. They do not 
even seem to shrink from the imputation of taking 
tea that has been once used, recolouring it, and 
putting it apon the market again. Certain 
practices, however, they consent to regard to irre- 
gular. The “Ping-suey” fabrications, they admit, 
ought to be excluded from America as they are 
from England. The use of gravel, iron, and brick- 
dust, in adulteration, is conceded to be improper. 
An “ingenious trick” said to be played by 
Chinese and Japanese sharpers is also viewed 
with disapprobation. “ Inside each leaf tightly 
rolled in, is placed a minute grain of sand, the 
object being to increase the weight. . . In 
one half-chest examined at the Government 
jaboratory, there was a sufficient quantity of 


these bits of gravel rolled into the leaf to add, 
two and a half pounds to the weight of the half- 
chest.” After perusing these significant reports, 
it is impossible to refrain from expressing the 
profoundest commiscration: for the tea con- 
sumers of the United States. What with the 
alleged, and practically undisputed frauds in 
the countrics where the herb is grown, and the 
acknowledged “treatment” in the countries 
where it is used, the chance that drinkers will 
ever taste a pure article is about as remote as 
the likelihood of their knowing it, if they do by a 
series of lucky accidents obtain a genuine speci- 
men. Finally, the most curious of all these 
curions facts is that “ Japan tea,” pure or other- 
wise, is an article almost unknown to retail trade 
in America. It cannot be found anywhere on 
general sale, east of California, we are informed, 
although millions of dollars’ worth are imported 
into the United States each year. 





We understand that His Excellency Sir Harry 
Parkes proposes to visit Korea for the purpose 
of concluding a treaty with that country. H.M.S. 
Sapphire left here for Kobe to pick up Mr. W. 
G. Aston, and thence to Shanghai, where Sir 
Harry will embark. 


It appears from dispatches sent to Washington, 
by General Foote, that the position of Minister 
to Korea is burdened with greater hardships than 
are usually attendant upon diplomatic offices in 
new and unknown lands. Apart from the 
rigours of the climate, which is marked by 
great extremes of heat and cold, and against 
which the rudely built houses of the country 
afford slight protection, the place of residence 
assigned to him is incommodious and disagree- 
able in the last degree. It is surrounded by 
hovels and “in the midst of filth.” Probably 
the best native dwellings are equally objection- 
able, and the Envoy feels the necessity of con- 
tenting himself with what is considered satis- 
factory by the authorities of the State. These 
latter, however, are insensible to privations which 
bear with severity upon persons of European or 
American habit and experience. Fuel, he re- 
ports, can be obtained only with much difficulty, 
no wood being available for that purpose but 
pine boughs; and everything in the shape of 
food, excepting the barest necessaries of sub- 
sistence, has to be brought from Japan or China. 
Priority of intercourse, in a case like this, is 
rather dearly purchased, and it is to be hoped 
that the isolation to which General Foote and 
his family are now doomed. may be specdily 
ended by the arrival of colleagues from other 
powers. The difficulties of his post are in some 
respects greater than those which Mr. Harris, 
first foreign representative in this empire, was 
compelled toendure. That gentleman's periods 
of solitude,—relieved only by the presence of 
his Dutch interpreter,—were more prolonged, 
and his opportunities of communication with 
the outer world were far more irregular as well 
as more infrequent; but he found a certain 
compensation in the manifold attractions of the 
country and its people, which we fear would be 
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vainly sought in the coarser and less genial asso. 
ciations of the neighboring kingdom. ‘here 
has been no time, since Japan was known to the 
West, when the condition of the loncliest exile 
here would not be tolerable, at least; whereas 
the discomforts of Sdul appear to be almost 
entirely without palliation. 





THE monster monopolists of the United States 
are gradually attracting the attention they 
deserve. A London journal, so the telegraph 
informs us, has been reading them a pretty 
little lesson, to which there is not the remotest 
chance of their paying any attention. The 
warnings addressed to them by the press of 
their own country are considerably more direct 
and outspoken, as for example, when Mr. Jay 
Gould is informed that ‘‘if he persists in making 
himself a mere lightning rod, a popular thunder 
storm is not unlikely to knock him over.” The 
simile is a little slip-shod, but its import is un- 
mistakable. There are among Mr. Jay Gould's 
countrymen persons who profess to see in him 
the very prince of philanthropists. By them his 
curious operations on that celebrated Black 
Friday when so many of his friends became ac- 
quainted with the perils of misplaced confidence, 
are declared to have been motived by a desire 
to render Wall Street as unpopular as possible, 
and thus deter many enterprising men from that 
maelstrom of dishonesty—stock-gambling. In 
the same same way his stock-watering opera- 
tions are said to have been caused, not by 
covetousness, but by a desire to awaken the 
public to the consequences of such work ; while, 
again, his stern attitude towards the telegraph 
operators when on strike is described as a 
courageous effort to put a final period to 
such inconvenient demonstrations, even at the 
cost of presenting the corporation, of which 
he is the chief, ‘‘as an arrogant, unscru- 
pulous organization, defiant of the public, 
calmly confident in the power of the money it 
has extorted by operations no better morally 
than those of the professional highwayman, and 
as indifferent to the rights of the men and 
women in its service as though they were cattle.” 
It is a delicate problem to determine where 
honesty ends and knavery begins in the use of 
the moral and physical agents which a speculator 
can command. The ultimate purpose of all 
tradal enterprises is to secure & monopoly. 
Every commercial advertisement which appears 
in the daily journals bears witness to this fact. 
From the chemist who patents his newly invented 
tooth-powder to the newspaper which claims for 
itself specialities no rival can boast, all have the 
same object—taq secure a maximum share, if 
possible the whole, of public custom. We can- 
not see that Mr. Jay Gould's performances af 
more culpable than the deceitful puffs of the 
highly moral journalist or the exaggerated 
eulogies of the ingenious mouse-trap inventor. 
Indeed we believe that Jay Gould made his 
debut in the latter capacity, and if he has since 
then earned to ensnare not mice but the dollars 
of the multitude, it is simply because he is more 
competent, not less scrupulous, than his fellows: 
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A Toxtvo joursat tells us that news from New 
York indicates a constantly increasing demand 
for the finest qualities of Japaaese porcelain, as 
well as for screens, umbrellas, and so forth. We 
observe with interest and pleasure that, although 
the first effect of their introduction to Western 
markets was to persuade Japanese artisans to 
exchange their patient, painstaking habits for a 
hasty, unconscientious style of work, the neces- 
sity of stimulating Occidental taste is beginning 
to recall them to the old routes. The reaction 
is most visible, perhaps, in the wares of Kaga. 
The old Ao-Auéani porcelain—z.e. a milk white 
porcelain decorated with rich, lustrous enamels 
in green, blue and yellow—had become, until 
quite recently, a thing altogether of the past. 
It seemed hopelessly beyond the power of the 
modern Japanese Keramist to reproduce even 
a poor imitation of the beautiful enamels in the 
preparation of which his ancestors excelled. 
But of late a wonderful improvement has been 
effected. Among recent exportations to America 
there have been some specimens of 4Ao-A’u/ani 
ware, which, so far as quality and manipulation 
of enamels are concerned, will bear comparison 
with the best works of the past century. The 
porcelain itself is still somewhat crude and 
chalky, but this defect is not irremediable. 
Altogether, when we consider the exquisitely 
delicate enamelling upon copper, the rich and 
elaborate works in inlaid iron, the beautiful 
embroideries and textile fabrics, as well as the 
fine specimens of lacquer and ivory ornamentation 
that find their way Westward at present, we are 
disposed to think that there is no longer any 
reason to lament the vitiation and decadence of 
Japanese art. 





An Onto judge was recently required to deliver 
judgment in a somewhat peculiar case. namely 
—whether a gentleman incurably addicted to 
profane language is entitled to the use of a 
telephone. It appears that telephonic science is 
not yet fully abreast of popular expectation, and 
the consequence is that, when people are most 
impatient for an answer to some question 
transmitted along the wires, they are least likely 
to be speedily satisfied. Thus when the tele- 
phone came into general use its first effects upon 


‘general morality were very shocking. Staid old 


gentlemen, who had never before been known to 
raise their voices above a courteous monotone, 
appeared to have all their principles upset by 
the newly acquired ability to discharge whatever 
Verbal missiles they pleased at the head of an 
Invisible tis-d-vis, and were heard across the 
Wires swearing lustily at the operators at the 
central station for keeping them waiting, for 
asking the same question over and over again, 
or for interrupting them in the middle of im- 
portant messages. This access of profanity was 
not without excuse. A man might be pardoned 
if he suffered his gorge to rise when, after he had 
finally succeeded in “getting” the Central Station 
and asking to be put in communication with a 
certain individual, he heard, not the well known 
Voice with which he desired to hold converse, 
but the indifferent tones of an operator repeating, 


“Well! Well! What is it? What is it? What 
is it?” Contretemps of this nature, as well as the 
not unfrequent episode of being interrupted in 
the middle of a conversation with a friend by 
an operators interjection of “ Hurry up! hurry 
up! Aren't you through yet?,” have so tho- 
roughly upset the public equanimity that a 
perfect storm of invective often blows in the 
Central Station. The thing became so bad that 
subscribers were finally warned that swearing 
over the wires would no longer be tolerated, and 
that any infraction of this rule would be followed 
by the removal of the instruments from the 
offices of those so offending. To this warning, 
though often repeated, a certain subscriber 
declined to pay any attention, and a demand was 
finally made by the Company for the instrument 
which had been placed in his office. The 
demand was refused, and the subscriber brought 
suit to compel the Company to continue the 
customary service. The Judge, however, sided 
with the guardians of morality, and in delivering 
judgment against the plaintiff said :—‘‘The 
telephone reaches into many family circles, and 
it must be remembered that it is possible, from 
the peculiar arrangement of the instrument, that 
a communication intended for one individual 
shall reach another. All communications, there- 
fore, should be in proper language. Moreover, 
in many cases the operators in the exchanges 
are refined ladies, and, even beyond this, all 
operators should be protected from insult.” 
The instrument was accordingly removed, and 
the nimble-tongued subscriber learned that 
though the privilege of private profanity was 
not denied him, electricity was no longer 
available as a medium for spreading his invec- 
tives among the community. 


Mr. Coxsvi Perxotto reports from Lyons to 
the U.S. Government some interesting details 
of the silk-consumption of Europe, where the 
condition houses of Europe received and passed 
inthe year 1882, 7,617,157 kilograms of silk; in 
1881, 8,594,023 kilograms; in 1880, 7,196,986 
kilograms. Dividing these figures by countries, 
the following is the statement for the past three 
years :— 


SILK CONDITIONED IN Europe DurinxGc THE YEARS 
1880, 1881, AND 1882. 


Countrigs. 1880. 1881. 188. 

Kilograms. Kilograms. Kilograms. 

France .........--» 3,281,754 3,654,733 3.272.970 
Italy... .....-.....+6. 2,374,004 2,826,323 2,494,797 
Switrerland....... 783,737. 1,157,652 949.478 
TMANY...-- +0008 622,288 791,888 766,070 
Austria ............ 95.614 121,275 95,693 
England .......... 38,589 42,152 37,249 











Total ......... 7,196,986 8,594,023 7,617,157 
Thus it appears that the general depression 
of trade during 1882 has affected all countries, 
though in different degrees. The falling off 
between 1882 and 1881 has been, for — 





Countaigs. ide Pea Cext, 
tlograma, 
France .....0.csscecseseeeeceeces 381,763 10.4 
Italy ........ccessesceeseessseeeees 331,526 11.7 
Switzerland ........0.ceeeeseeeee 208,174 18.0 
Germany .....0.:0cceeeecee eee ees 25,818 3:2 
AUstrian....ccsccscerceccessescnens 24,672 20.0 
England.,.....c.cssseeessseseeee 4,913 11.6 
Total ccssenestinitvncsanss 976,866 11.03 


Austria and Switzerland seem to have suffered 


Google 


the largest decline, while Germany has been 
favored, owing to the precedence she has taken 
in the production of low-priced silk goods— 
especially for velvets and mixed tissues. Swit- 
zerland has not escaped the general depression, 
and apparently suffered even more than France. 
These figures, however, are but apparent figures, 
if regard is had to the fact that Lyons, as a raw- 
silk market and seller of organzine silks, supplies 
very largely foreign places, particularly Germany 
and Switzerland, enjoying thus an exceptionally 
favorable distinction over silk centres. This 
is fully proved in consulting the reports of the 
French Custom-house, which furnish the exports 
as well as the imports of the country. But 
Mr. Peixotto concludes that of European 
countries, France has suffered most from recent 
depression in the silk-trade. 


Tue construction of railways in America appears 
to proceed with undiminished vigour. During 
the first six months of the present year 2,500 
miles were added to the enormous net-work 
which is rapidly spreading its meshes over the 
whole of the United States. This, too, in spite 
of unusual climatic difficulties, an exceptionally 
long winter having deferred the commencement 
of the work until late in the spring, while dilu- 
vian rains subsequently obstructed its progress. 
Statisticians calculate that the total additional 
mileage constructed during the year will be 
8,000 miles, against 11,700 in 1882, 8,230 in 
1881 and 7,075 in 1880. Nothing conveys a 
better idea of the enormous resources of the 
great Republic and of the industrial activity that 
prevails there, than the fact that during four 
years 25,000 miles of iron-way will have been 
constructed. The average cost of the 2,500 
miles completed between January and June 
Was $25,000 per mile, and the aggregate outlay 
$62,500,000. 


“One does not carry one’s country on the sole of 
one’s shoe ” said Danton, when his friendsadvised 
him to pass the frontier in order to escape the 
scaffold which was in preparation for him. But 
patriotism, like religion, seems to grow weaker 
as the centuries come and go. Doubtless the 
explanation of this is to be found in the fact that 


| Superior education, scientific and political, en- 


ables men better to appreciate the disadvantages 
of dwelling in lands where oppressive laws 
interfere with personal freedom and material 
interests, while improved facilities of inter- 
national communication permit them to exer- 
cise a latitude of choice unknown in former 
times. Still when one recalls the fact that 
since 1870 the United States have received 
from Europe a number of immigrants equal to 
the whole population of Ireland, one cannot 
help thinking that human nature has changed 
since the days when Collins wrote of fairy bands 
that sing the knell of dead patriots, and forms 
unseen that ring thcir dirge. Descending from 
these speculations, however, to unromantic 
arithmetic, we note that the United States 
received from Europe last year 592,234 im- 
migrants, while the corresponding figure for 
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1882 was 770,422. The countries which con-|on the following evening. The child did not 
tributed these numbers were as follows. forget this promise, and the father, unwiling to 


England . atria reat send it under the care of its nurse only, accom- 
Ireland. 63720. 98022 | panied it himself. The play began at a few 
Phere ne “vrs 18703 | minutes past nine o'clock. Punchincllo, in his 
vawesy 191,693. 249,161 role, had to break some crockery and cry out :— 
orwey sikey eae ge Oh! poveres.a me! Oh! mamma mia! che dis- 
Sweden i siaite een season eee 64,276 grasia! Suddenly, changing his tone, but speak- 
Other Counties ............ es Eee ness ing always in dialect, he cried :—U‘terremolo / 
502,323 “97022 «(| MAerremoto! allu mare! allu mare! The 


This decrease is easily accounted for. Indeed | Spectators fancied at first that these words were 
it has been justly remarked that the number| Part of the play, but they were soon disabused. 
of immigrants America receives during any The petroleum lamps were thrown down, and 
particular year is a fair index of her industrial|the theatre was plunged in darkness. The 
and financial prosperity. At the end of the| Professor clasped his child in his arms and 
grand crisis of 1873-79 and after the resump- remained quiet, though all the rest of the 
tion of specie payments, the condition of the|@Udience took to flight. The shock had been 
States might well attract immigrants. Since accompanied by a roll of thunder like the 
then, however, a few clouds have appeared on booming of a hundred big guns. It was 
the horizon ; there have been comparatively poor followed by profound silence and a rain of 
harvests and industrial enterprise has lost a little | dust from the ruins of the town. Large cracks 
of its impulse. Immigration has shown aj Were opened in the ground, one in the very 
corresponding decline. Nevertheless, the un- floor of the theatre. M. Bottini remained in 
precedented fact remains, that between 1879 his place until the dawn of day. When he 
and 1883 the United States received 2,515,000 emerged from the theatre he was thunderstruck. 
immigrants, and that during the nine preceding | Nothing remained of the town but a heap of 
years their population increased by 2,355,000 débris. Of 27 persons with whom he had 
from the game source. The relative increments | dined the day before at the hotel Non Repos, 
of population from immigration and reproduc-| he alone was left alive. 
tion are shown in the following table: — ee 

Increment percent. | A soldier of the 11th Regiment of Artillery 


By By |persisted, despite the denials of his comrades, 


Increment 
allos Total. imm!- repro- 
m= . 7° 
, gration. 


Year. Populatioa. FEE Sasa 
duction. | that some one was buried alive under a certain 
ie. pepe ge dienes sdgnns 3 $i pe heap of ruins. Unassisted, he toiled for seven 
hg Ett eT vats sages 35%) 039 ifs: | hours like one demented, until finally a woman's 
hspeass NStaig ye] 2-99 8278 | hand became visible. Just then an old lady 
Mad ; arrived upon the scene. She reflected a moment, 
Tue earthquake at Casamicciola has furnished | «amined the débris, and finally cried out that 
some incidents of real life such as few romances the hand was her daughter's. The artilleryman 
—— ein aa hts E iaac lease arcane did not need to ask for assistance now. His com- 

rescued a cap ’ x . 
one eae they heard something like a roll of i ae meer te ie ee ue bey 
thunder, and the next, found themselves buried 1 owever, by her dress. It was caught between 
rete oe deat a ae aah two blocks of stone which could not be moved 
i $ avault su without bringing down the whole ruin. So the 
by the post of an iron Peearae Rs hours : artilleryman had to complete his task by un- 
agony and suspense they hear reece Ol dressing her. Another soldier, Corporal Curci, 
people soa tend apie vane oR worked for several hours, head downwards in a 
at one time approacned, , hole he had dug himself. From time to time 
their cries of distress were powerless to penetrate | + was necessary to draw him out to restore the 
the masses of masonry suspended above them. circulation to his limbs. All at once he shouted 
By and bye the hate! groping gets “ eu to be pulled up, a task which was accom- 
tomb, found & pear an Et ane it i Sn¢| plished with no little difficulty, since it was 
divided with her sister. is was We : ue necessary to raise with him a beautiful young 
girls had to eat during three whole days.| >: whom he had in his arms. The young lady 
Probably, however, they slept a great part of the) 15 sooner found herself safe and sound than 
— earete mace . ee a she threw her arms round the Corporal’s neck 

ation of tine aS om i im. 

thing it is to ve buried alive for ten hours!” eg «ts 
ee The case of the Bishop of Casamicciola, 
The escape of Professor Bottini was not less | Monseigneur Mennclla, was very sad. Not only 
remarkable. A widower with one child, he had | was his position under the ruins known exactly, 
spent a few weeks in Ischia, and was about} but several of his relatives, aided by a number 
to set out for Paris when the arrival of an old| of workmen, toiled to release him, guided always 
friend induced him to remain a Jitu longer.| by his voice, which at one moment called upon 
On Friday he was passing the theatre with his] them to save him, at another, directed them 
child when the latter begged to see Punchinello,| where to apply their tools. Always, however, 
and the Professor promised to grant its request! when they seemed on the point of reaching him, 


a 
3880... 50,15 
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some new difficulty presented itself—now a solid 
block of stone that could not be moved, now a 
beam that supported a mass of crumbling débris, 
until at Iast the voice of the unfortunate man 
grew fainter and fainter and his dying groans 
told his family that they could only hope to 
recover his corpse. 
ee 

Among many remarkable instances of the 
power of existing for days without sustenance 
and apparently with little suffering, none is more 
worthy of note than the case of two children 
rescued on the sixth of August, that is to say, 
on the seventh day after the catastrophe. They 
were aged nine and twelve years respectively; 
neither appeared to be much the worse for his 
long incarceration, and the younger had no 
sooner emerged from the ruins than he asked 
for some wine. 
: e*e 

Victor Hugo's letter to the Rappel deserves 
to be reproduced as an example of the absur- 
dities to which men can commit themselves 
whose whole life is a theatrical display. This is 
the letter :-— 


“ Paris, 1er aoft 1883 
e donne A Ischia mille francs. 
catastrophe d’Ischia est plus qu'une catas. 
trophe italienne; elle est plus qu’ une catastrophe hu 
maine; elle est une catastrophe uni 
Je me sens touché: J’envoie mon obole. 
“Victor Huco.” 





Amone the romances of real life that of the 
wandering Canon of Tournay deserves a pro- 
minent place. In consequence of some political 
embroglio the Bishop of Tournay was deposed, 
several years ago, and sent into exile. About 
two millions of francs were stored in the epis- 
copal palace at Tournay at the time, and the 
Bishop committed this money to the care of the 
canons of the cathedral, of whom Canon Ber- 
nard, the ‘‘ wanderer,” was the principal. The 
latter proceeded to stow away the coin after a 
novel fashion. He felt that no Belgian bank 
would be safe, and so he resolved to combine 
business with pleasure by setting out on a grand 
tour, and scattering the two millions in various 
banks of foreign countries, “here a little and 
there a little.” Of course the prosecution of 
such a scheme involved travelling incognito, and 
so the Canon waited at the first foreign city he 
came to until his beard was grown sufficiently 
to disguise him effectually. Then he set out 
for Paris, and having deposited some of his 
golden burden there, he turned his feet west- 
ward, with his beard now fully grown and his 
sacerdotal cassock and sautaine exchanged for 
the variegated and fashionable toggery of 2 maa 
of the world. In New York he left a few more 
bags of money, and deposited the last four 
hundred thousand francs in a Boston bank. 
Meanwhile, his absence and the contempora- 
neous absence of the contents of the epis- 
copal treasury were much lamented by his 
brother canons, who took great pains to track 
him, even employing detectives for the purpose. 
The wanderer was finally betrayed by a photo- 
graph. Being a comely canon, be could not 
resist the temptation of having his likeness takea 
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in New York, and the consequence was his 
arrest at last in South America. He had not 
quite finished his tour, but his captors, paying 
no attention to this fact, carried him off rudely 
to Brussels. There his trial has just been 
brought to a conclusion such as was alone needed 
to cap his exploits. He has been acquitted, the 
court ruling that it could take no cognizance cf 
his uncanonical behaviour in the fastnesses of 
America or any other foreign country, and hold- 
ing that he had taken the money from the 
episcopal palace of Tournay for safe keeping 
and at the request of Bishop Rouseaux, its 
official owner. Canon Bernard has seen men 
and cities under strange circumstances. 





Tug rapid increase of wages in France is a 
subject which has justly attracted the attention 
of economists. In Paris the ordinary wages of 
a workman average, at present, from 8 to 10 
francs per diem. It is of course reasonable 
that the labouring classes should share in the 
general prosperity of recent years, but in addition 
to this material, and therefore natural, cause, 
there seems to be another which is of a moral, 
and consequently facticious, origin. The esta- 
blishment of the Republic, founded on universal 
suffrage, has disposed the inferior orders to 
exaggerate their pretentions. The “sovereign 
people” wants its civil list. It sets no store by 
starving sovereignty. But how are the limits of 
this disposition to be imposed? A nation 
can support a large monarchical civil list 
without any sensible inconvenience. It can 
even support an idle aristocracy, though the 
social organism is apt to be disturbed by the 
charge. But when the names of millions of 
workmen have to be borne on a civil list, the 
affair assumes a different complexion. Salaries 
being now twice or thrice as great in Paris as in 
the neighbouring provinces, the difliculty of sup- 
porting such a condition becomes daily more 
accentuated. Indeed, the ability of French 
industry to survive such a state of affairs is very 
marvellous. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has undertaken 
to explain that ability. He attributes it to 
abundant capital, and points out that the strain 
must sooner or later become unendurable. But 
the French workman does not study either 
L'Economiste Francais or the Fournal des 
Débats. He is content to go on drawing as 
many francs as possible every day and clamour- 
ing for more. Neither does he make a prudent 
use of his abnormal prosperity. Instead of 
employing earnings, which must be considered 
excessive, to secure for himself permanent well- 
being, he spends them upon ephemeral enjoy- 
ments. Salaries, however, do not fall, like 
cotton and silk, by quiet processes. Their 
descent is accompanied by an economical crisis, 
and it is that which French financiers are 
beginning to anticipate uneasily. 


We hear from Swatow that the recent distur- 
bances in Canton have seriously impeded the 
amicable Settlement of the now famous land 
question in the former port. It was reported 
some weeks ago that a conclave of magistrates, 


together with one or two representatives of Dus 
Heilige Deutsche Reich were too reconsider the 
claim of Messrs. Dircks & Co., ex primordio; 
but it now seems that the Viceroy of Cauton nas 
indefinitely postponed the solution of the Swatow 
difficulties until affairs in Canton shall have 
resumed a more peaceable aspect. There is no 
doubt, however, that the commotion at Canton 
and the real or pretended inability of the Chinese 
authorities to keep the populace within bounds 
will materially increase the difficulty of arranging 
the Swatow affair satisfactorily. The German 
Government has thoroughly endorsed the proceed- 
ings of its representatives so far ; and there can be 
no question that it intends to protect the claims 
of Messrs. Dircks & Co. to the fullest extent. 





A soxe which the good folks of Paris are singing 
apropos of the Suez Canal shows that the cho- 
lera in Egypt is not the only food for Continental 
slander :— 


Je vélais bien, je vélais bien 
Accaparer Suez et son isthme ; 
Et j’avais assez d'egoisme 
Pour ne voir de droits que le mien. 
e wolais bien! Je vélais bien! 
ais faire accord avec la France. 
Sans déloyale concurrence 
Ni p és indélicats : 
{c vélais pas! Je vélais pas! 
von! Non! Non! Non! Je vélais pas! 
Goddam ! Je vélais pas! 
Js vélais bien, Je vélais bien, 
ubliant les vieilles chicanes, 
Pour le bien de mes caravanes, 
reuser un canal mitoyen. 
e vélais bien! Je vélais bien ! 
ais reconnaftre un monopole 
Que j'aurais promis sur parole, 
oe cee s athe ni oer 
e vélais e volais 
ee fae 
e 


ee 
Ir is sometimes allowable to explain a joke, 
particularly if the joke is in a foreign language. 
Here, in a couple of stanzas of doggerel, the 
French satirist figes a double-shotted sarcasm at 
John Bull in the word ré/ais. John is supposed 
to pronounce “ roulais” so, and to convey the 
meaning that he “stole” or “ wished,” as the 
Parisian ear may catch the sound. Accepting 
this untranslateable pun, one may roughly render 
the gibberish thus :— 

I wished, indeed, I wished, indeed, 

To grab Suez and its isthmis. 

Of rights that didn’t cdncern “ us” 

My egotism had no heed. 

I wished, indeed! I wished, indeed ! 

But act with France the way I aught, 

Without disloyal after-thought, 

Or procedure that smells of fish ? 

No! No! No! No! I didn’t wish! 

Goddam! I didn't wish. 

I wished, indecd, I wished, indeed, 

Forgetting former disputes vile, 

Just for my navy mercantile, 

A middle trench to speed. 

I wished, indeed! I wished indeed ! 

And, though I'd sworn upon my dolly, 

Shall I admit a monopdly, 

Without signed contract 2 Not much, pish ! 

I didn't wish, I didn't wish ! 

Goddam! that's not my wish! 





Axone the prophets of evil, M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s voice is heard oftenest and loudest 
in France. He has been telling his countrymen 
lately that equality vvs-d-2vs the law, vis-a-vis 
public duties, no longer exists among them. It 
is not a question of favoritism which works in 
secret and with a shamed face, but of favoritism 
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which, parades itsclf openly in administrative 
circulars. In old times the formula used to be, 
“if you want to be treated better than your 
neighbours, monirez patle blance:” To-day it 
is, ‘“‘if you seek favours, moniree des Mains 
calleuses.” Ministers and councillors have fal- 
len in love with industrial associations, and seek 
to stimulate them by every possible means. 
The evil of State interference in these matters 
seems to be quite forgotten. The Govern- 
ment puts its hands into the people’s purses, 
and employs what it extracts to foster in- 
dustrial associations under every conceivable 
guise. If Lassalle were to come to life again, 
he would surely choose France as his country. 
Such is the burden of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu's 
complaint, and it cannot be denied that his 
language is amply justified by a circular recently 
addressed to the builders of Paris by the 
director of the city works. The document 
opens by announcing that “the Administration 
will employ all its efforts to enable associations 
of workmen to undertake the works it has to 
carry out, whether by granting them addi- 
tional facilities in the matter of audit, or by 
entrusting contracts to them on complaisant 
terms.” This phrase can have only one meaning. 
Henceforth public enterprises are not to be put 
up to public competition, and entrusted to him 
that offers the best terms. If an Association of 
workmen offers to take the contract, discrimina- 
tions will be made in their favour. Individuals 
need not hope to compete with them. “Favorable 
arrangements made with this design,” continues 
the circular, would be illusory, if an Association, 
once admitted, did not receive continued protec- 
tion and special treatment during the execution 
of the works undertaken by it.” Nothing could 
be plainer than this, but it is further emphasized 
in the body of the circular, where certain pri- 
vileges, some of them quite exceptional, some 
long claimed by all alike, are promised to As- 
sociations and to Associations only. Ina word, 
the whole object of the document is the sup- 
pression of individual, and the encouragement 
of combined, enterprise. Henceforth competi- 
tion will become impossible. The individual 
must yield to the Assoeiation, and when the 
workmen of Paris have combined in one vast 
partnership, they will be able to command their 
own terms. Thatis what the State is educating 
them to at the country’s expense. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu prophesies that French industrial enterprise 
will soon be tied to the apron strings of the 
budget as a child is to those of its mother. 





As micut have becn easily foreseen, the rash 
experiment of Captain Webb, who lost his life 
at Niagara, has brought forward numbers of 
candidates for the questionable honor he failed 
to win. Several professional swimmers have 
declared thcir readiness to undertake the feat of 
passing through the whirlpool, provided the 
enterprise can be made worth their while. A 
Boston newspaper reports that Mrs. Webb, the 
unfortunate Captain’s widow, who is herself a 
fine swimmer, scoffs at the idea of any super- 
lative difficulty in the task. After carefully 
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examining the scene of his adventure, she arrived 
at the conclusion that he was killed by striking 
his head against a rock, beneath the surface. 
Gazing critically at the supposed point of 
greatest danger, she remarked—“ What? do 
you call that the whirlpool? Why, I would go 
in swimming there myself.” This does not appear 
to have been spoken in bravado, nor yet in 
ignorance, for her knowledge of her husband's 
favourite pursuit is said to be thorough and 
practical. Itis noticeable that Professor Tyndall, 
a recognized authority upon the physical charac- 
teristics of Niagara, though not, we believe an 
expert in natation, has stated his belief ‘‘ that a 
strong, bold swimmer could get through the 
whirlpool,” but he ‘feels satisfied that no man 
could live in the rough boisterous water of the 
rapids.” But it is beyond dispute that Webb 
passed the rapids alive, and the best attainable 
evidence affirms that he waved his arm and 
wiped the water from his face just before 
taking the last dive,—which was at a point 
below the worst part of the whirlpool. The 
general theory in America now is that he was 
stunned, or perhaps instantly killed, by the blow 
upon his head, and thus the question whether a 
swimmer can make his way through the perilous 
passage still remains unsettled. There are, 
however, as we have said, plenty of applicants 
for the distinctions of solving the problem. 
One of these is a man named Bebril, who pro- 
poses first to send buoys and small rafts down 
the river, and afterward a figure constructed of 
wood and rubber, of his own size and weight. 
The progress of these he will closely watch, 
and take measures accordingly. He has already 
despatched an empty barrel on the same course, 
and he claims that this was never entirely sub- 
merged. Another competitor, named Rhodes, 
has announced his determination to attempt the 
feat, clad in a life preserving armor similar to 
that of Captain Boyton,—but it is understood 
that this undertaking will be forbidden by the 
authorities of Canada and of New York State. 
An extraordinary and incredible statement is 
published by a Niagara journal—with names 
and other details complete—of a dog having 
been sent not only through the rapids, but over 


the falls, just after Webb's fatal trial, and having | name! 


returned to his master unharmed. In connec- 
tion with this tough story, we thay mention a 
legend, in which some are pleased to put faith, 
of a drunken Tonawanda Indian, who went over 
the Horeshoe Fall in his canoe, and who turned 
up the next day, extremely wet outside and 
proportionately dry within. Inspired by this 
ancient tale, an inventive genius of Toronto has 
advertised that he has prepared a silk bag, 
capable of inflation, inside of which he is ready 
to take the desperate plunge for a wage of ten 
thousand dollars. A less hazardous project is 
connected with a river craft to be built in rough 
jmitation of the famous “ Maid of the Mist,” 
which was safely piloted down the river in 1861, 
by Joel Robinson. This mock steamer, sixty- 
five feet long and sixteen wide, will be pushed into 
the rapids, above Suspension Bridge, and allowed 
to take her own course to destruction, as soon 


as a sufficient number of visitors shall have 
gathered at Niagara to render profitable the 
humble commemoration of the original achicve- 
ment. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
about the utter impracticability of swimming the 
rapids and the whirlpool, we are strongly per- 
suaded that it can and will be done; but not, 
perhaps, before many lives are sacrificed in an 
enterprise which has nothing to recommend it 
to public encouragement, and of which it is 
painful to believe that no official prevention is 
possible. 





Tue following conversation is reported to have 
taken place between two Land Renters of 
Yokohama :— 


A.~In whose hands does the Municipal control of this 
Ste that of the J pancae Local Authorities 
—In a u ; 
A.—What laws are those authorities supposed to apply ? 
Japanese laws ? pox 
Certainly not. By the exterritorial clauses of the 
treaties all foreigners residing in Japan are exempt from 
Japanese laws. a . 
A.—Then the Japanese Local Authorities are required to 
enforce Western laws and regulations in governing the 
foreign Settlement. - 
Be any: We are amenable to no laws but our 
own in this country. 
A.—You apaarhpin the treaties. Do these documents 
= rights on all the nationalities represented 


B.—Unquestionably. : 

A.—I uoderstand you to maintain, then, that English 
residents are amenable only to English laws and English 
tribunals: French residents to French laws and French 
tribunals: Germans to German, and so forth. In other 
words, no uniform system of law applies to all the nationals 
in Yokohama ? 

B.—That follows inevitably. Se 

A.—So that in addition to the anomaly of uiring 
Japanese authorities to execute foreign laws, we further 
require them to exercise seventeen different descriptions of 
laws within the limits of a town of six thousand inhabitants ? 

B-—You over-state the case. _In their salient points those 
laws are virtually uniform. Al contain similar provisions 
applicable to offences against decency and go _ 

A.—Are, then, the complaints of inefhcient municipal 
Government in Yokohama confined to these points? 

B.—By no means. We complain equally of bad drainage 
and sewage, defective sanitary arrangements, faulty control 
of “all such matters as projections interfering with the 
thoroughfares, ruinous anal dangerous banldings, lighting 
and watering of streets,’’ absence of surveillance over 
taverns, and similar places of public resort and so forth. 

A.—How are these matters regulated ia Europe ? 

B.—By municipal laws and regulations. 

—Do | understand you then to affirm that the Japanese 
Local Authorities are required to govern this Settlement 
European municipal law? 

AT Vel pou'sny, best that Eercrgaens. oot 

.—Yet you say, first, oreigners in Japan are no 
amenable to any {apance laws ; second! Ae the muni- 
Gpal control Settlement is vested ‘in the Japanese 
Local Authorities, and thirdly, that municipal control is 
exercised ere in the world by means of municipal 
laws. Does it not plainly follow, that the Japanese must 
either control us municipally without applying any municipal 
laws at all, or else apply the laws to which we are amenable, 
y, European or American laws? 

B.—The laws from which foreigners are exempted by 
the treaties are imperial laws. ‘Municipal law is dis- 
anes a i are cores and dh eat neal 
series of regulati th, peace, good order, a 
decency of a settlement of men.” 

A.— Japanese Local Authorities, then, having the 
municipal control of the Settlement vested in them, are 
comedeen endowed with the rof framing “ regula- 
tions for the health, peace, sone coder, and decency of the 
Settlement?”’ . 

B.—Of course. 

A.—And the Foreign residents are bound to observe 
those regulations? 

B.—Without doubt. 

A.—What methods are provided to enable the Local 
Authorities to enforce those regulations ? 

rays can prosecute offenders against them before the 
Consular Courts of their respective nationalities. 

_ A.—Then the Consular Courts are competent to punish 
infractions of municipal law ? 

B.—1| suppose so. 

A.—Take the British Consular Court, for example. What 
municipal regulations is it prepared to enforce? Those of 
London, Liverpool, Dublin, Edinburgh, or Portsmouth? 

B.—| am not prepared to say. 

A.—You can tell, however, generally what law Her 
Ma at Courts in Japan are competent to enforce. 

.— The common law of England. 

lr a the common law of England comprise munici- 
pal law? 

B.—Certainly not. 
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A.—Then there is no British tribunal in Ja 
to punish infractions by British subjects Japan ii aie 
regulations which the Japanese Authorities ot 
ge pe to apply to British subjects resident in Volichicat 
.—That seems to follow. But you must remember tha 
Her Majesty's Minister has special to make Ja t 
regulations binding on his nationals. Thus there eit 
no real difficulty. 
A.—Have the Ministers of other countries the same 


Wer : 
ame ied pe I believe. 

.—But there are some sixteen nationalities represen 
in this community. According to your statement, sariecs 
of them are at liberty to respect or ignore the munic 
regulations at pleasure. Let me refer now to your defer 
tion of munic law. You say it is “a series of 


regulations for health, peace, order, and decency." 
Teke health first. I presume that to carry out health 
hygienic surveillance? 


lations you would exerase some 
ee —Of course. The municipality should be able to 
delegate to its agents ‘‘ the right of entry into private com- 
pounds for necessary purposes of sanitary inspection, or to 
abate or remove nuisances.”’ 

A.—Are the Japanese authorities permitted to exercise 
any such right? 

¥.—No. They are not. 

A.—I presume, also, that your municipality would have a 
Sanitary Boarc, whose regulations it would be incumbent 
on citizens to observe. Is that the case in Yokohama? 

B.—No. But everybody is ready and willing to observe 


t 
sani regulations. 

An Yndeed | Then why your “right of entry into private 
compounds for necessary purposes of sanitary inspectios.” 
But take a partcular illustration. During the cholera 
epidemic last year, the Local Authorities, acting under 
the advice of a Board af fecien ene 20 en 
laid down certain regulations with reference to the disiaiec- 
tion of buildings and the destruction of the clothing, bedding 
etc., of cholera patients. Was it possible to enforce thore 

tions in the case of foreigners? 
.—I suppose it was. 

A—And yet when a British subject died, his Consul 
confessed himself incompetent to authorize the sanitary 
police to enter the deceased's house and apply the regula- 
tions, the result rien sacar dead man's sr ye 
bedding were probably to assist in spreading 
infection Let us pass on, however. When you speak of 
good order, and decency,” you 


“regulations for peace, 5 


refer of course to 
8.—Certainly. suspic : 
A.—Then you think that exemption from Japanese police 
ions is not conferred upoa foreigners by the exter 


‘A—Yet you tay thet imperial law is di 
cipal law, and defi re 
tions for health, peace, good order, and decency.” Te 


oe *, good , 


that lang rae share eg oeemer P J : 
pnvi iving in Japan, made due provision agusnst 
parad estions . The admisnons 
pues sucks foe ay suggest isa cocleal 
Local 


you seek to extort me would 


that the Japanese Authorities are required to govert 
By| gies Getibeeear subect the coace making regulations for 


B.—I do not believe it. 
A.—Your incredulity does you credit. 





Statistics published by the Oficial Geselle 
show that the transactions of the various Rice 
Exchanges throughout the Empire during the 
month of August amounted in the aggregate to 
173,510 kokw, the money value of which was & 
million and a quarter yer, approximately, while 
the brokers’ taxes were 5,571 yen. In Japan, 
as elsewhere, the existence of these, or similas, 
Exchanges has been made the subject of coo 
sidcrable controversy, many persons holding that 
their effect is to enhance prices and to enrich 8 
smal] coterie of gambling speculatog at the 
expense of the general public. This opinion 
will not bear the test of serious examination. 
Apart from the fact that those who advocate the 
official suppression of such institutions ar 
generally loudest among the opponents of 
governmental interference with the courses ° 
commerce, it is certain that the Rice Exchanges 
have exercised a most beneficial influence by 
facilitating transactions in Japan's chief staple 
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and bringing surplus supplies within reach of 
empty markets. As for the general principle 
underlying the existence of these institutions, it 
may not be uninteresting to quote what Herbert 
Spencer says upon the subject :—‘ Another 
mistake, current alike among rich and poor, is 
that the speculations of cornuealers are injurious 
to the public. So indignant are many well- 
meaning men at what they conceive to be a 
practice of intolerable cruelty, that it is scarcely 
possible to make them see how perfect freedom 
of trade is nationally, advantageous in this, as in 
all other cases. Their anger blinds them to the 
fact that, were not the price raised immediately 
after a deficient harvest by the purchases of 
these large factors, there would be nothing to 
prevent the people from consuming food af sheir 
ordinary rate; which would end in the inade- 
quate supply being eaten up long before the 
ripening of the next crop. They do not per- 
ceive that this mercantile operation is analogous 
in its effect to putting the crew of a vessel on 
diminished rations when the stock of provisions 
is found insufficient to last out the voyage. A 
somewhat serious error this for electors to labour 
under ; especially as many of them would prevent 
the buying up of corn by legal penalties ! ” 


Mr. Justice Hannen’s judgment in the case of 
Messrs. Cornes & Co. v. the Se/eméria steamer 
is as follows :—A peril of the sea was no doubt 
the <ausa causans, but the damage complained 
of was not directly caused by such peril, nor 
was it the natural consequence of the mischief 
which was caused by such peril. Upon this 
ground, I think the defendants must be held 
liable. There will be judgment fcr the plain- 
tiffs, with costs assessed at $25.00, inclusive of 
Court fees. 


We read in an Italian journal that M. Vincenzo 
Ragusa, who, as our rcaders will doubtless 
remember, was engaged for some years teaching 
the art of sculpture in the Tokiyo Fine Arts 
School, has opened at his native place, Palermo, 
& museum of Japanese art. M. Ragusa explains 
that if the Japanese were captivated with what 
he had to teach them, he was not less charmed 
by what they, on their side, could show him of 
an art which may well be called the essence of 
refined and loving ideality. So charmed was 
he, indeed, that for many years he devoted all 
his Spare moments as well as the whole of his 
Savings to the acquisition of an abundant 
collection of Japanese industrial and artistic 
Productions both ancient and modem. He was 
impelled, he declares, to this undertaking 
neither by any fatuous love of research nor yet 
by any love of exotic luxury, but above all and 
Uniquely by the thought of the service he could 
render his country if he were the means of 
iniuating it into the techicalities of an art so little 
known in Europe. To this end he brought back 
with him to Italy not merely a collection of 
inanimate objects, but also some living Japanese 
atusts, whose works in lacquer, pottery and ivory 
are now on view’at the Afused Japonais. The 


Journal which describes the contents of this 





museum thinks that a new field of industry is 
opened to Italy by M. Ragusa’s conception, and 
urges the Government to come to his assistance. 
If appears that something has already been done 
officially for this patriotic speculator. The 
Custom House has been directed to admit his 
Japanese importations free of duty. But he 
wants still more substantial aid, and it is not 
improbable that he will find in Italy persons 
foolish enough to give it. 





GERMany was recently horrified by the suicide 
of Dr. Gans Edler za Putlitz, professor of 
political economy at the University of Berlin, a 
young man whose remarkable attainments gave 
promise of a great future. It was at first sup- 
posed that the professor's brain had yielded to 
the unceasing pressure of study and speculation, 
but the suicide is now attributed to a different 
cause. Last winter, so the story goes, M. de 
Putlitz was at a restaurant in Berlin with some 
friends when the conversation happened to turn 
upon the subject of the Jews. The professor's 
party had nothing but fresh abuse for this much 
abused race, and some tolerably strong expres- 
sions had been used, when a gentleman, who 
was seated at the next table, came forward, 
announced that he was a Jew and demanded 
satisfaction of M.de Putlitz. The latter ac- 
ceded at once, bidding the Jew name his 
weapons as he was the insulted party. The 
Jew explained that, being physically weak and 
also short-sighted, he would prefer the fashion 
of duel known in Germany as the “ American 
duel.” Two papers were accordingly put 
into a hat, the one blank, the other having 
the word “death” written on it. M. de Putliz 
drew the latter, and was thus condemned to kill 
himself within atwelvemonth. He had a beauti- 
ful young wife, daughter of Count Flemming, 
the Prussian ambassador at Carlsruhe. He took 
her to Italy, and returning himself to Berlin 
continued to live as before, performing his 
academical duties and writing two pamphlets on 
political economy. One day he received intelli- 
gence that it was in contemplation to offer him 
the chair of political economy at the University 
of Halle. The following morning he was found 
dead in his bed with a bullet in his brain. 


In H.B.M. Court for Japan on the 5th instant, 
Mr. E. J. Moss sued Mr. M. Kirkwood for $57. 
The claim was for restitution of money paid to 
release certain fumiture which the plaintiff 
claimed was illegally detained. The facts of 
the case are:—Mr. Kirkwood some months 
since let a house to Mr. Cadwallader at a monthly 
rent of $20. Mr. Cadwallader hired furniture 
at so much per month from Mr. E. J. Moss, and 
sublet the house and furniture to Mr. Archer. 
The change was reported to the landlord, who 
made no objection. Plaintiff saw what he thought 
to be the rent for the month of August, $20, 
paid by Archer to Cadwallader, who said that he 
had handed it to Mr. Ford, defendant's landlord's 
agent. The payment of fifteen dollars to tbe 
latter was admitted ; but rent at $20 per month 
was due for the months of June, July, and 
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August, each, and 815 paid was credited to 
the gencral arrears. There was a charge also of 
$2 for advertisement of a house to let by the 
first tenant. The original agreement with the 
landlord was for a six months’ tenancy, and the 
landlord, holding to the document and failing to 
receive the rent due, distrained. Mr. Moss's 
contention was (1) that the rent that he saw paid 
was for August, and (2) that Archer was only a 
lodger, and that therefore his (plaintiff's) furni- 
ture was exempt from distraint; but he could 
bring no evidence in proof. He remarked that, 
while he knew nothing of Cadwallader’s being 
about to leave the country for a time, the fact 
was well known to Mr. Kirkwood, and the agent, 
Mr. Ford, and Mr. Moss thought it would at 
least only have been fair to himself to make him 
a participant in that knowledge. Mr. Kirkwood 
explained that Mr. Moss’s only defence,—and 
that was inadequate,—would be under the 
Lodger’s Act (which was briefly referred to and 
left aside as unavailing). With regard to Mr. 
Moss's remark that it would only have been fair 
or kindly to acquaint him with Mr. Cadwallader's 
intended departure, Mr. Kirkwood suggested 
that, in that case, the plaintiff would have re- 
moved his furniture, and he (defendant) would 
have lost his rent. His Honor, admitting the 
hardness of Mr. Moss's case, had no choice but 
to dismiss the claim with costs of Court. 


Here opportunity may be taken to remind 
British tenants that their landlord has a legal 
right, without previous authorization from the 
Court, to distrain for arrears of rent. At the 
same time landlords, when driven to the harsh 
course of putting in a distress for their own pro- 
tection, would do well to follow Sir E. Hornby’s 
advice. That learned justice recommended 
landlords in the Far East in such cases to arm 
their bailiffs with the authority and seal of the 
Consular Court previous to taking possession, 
inasmuch as thus any breach of the peace would 
probably be avoided. The judiciousness of the 
counsel is as obvious as the ease with which it 
might be followed. 





Tue Normal School at Hongkong, established 
some years since by Governor Hennessy, has 
been closed. The leaders in the colonial press 
seem rather to rejoice at this; and presumably 
they know best the needs of the colony they 
represent; but outsiders are likely to deem the 
abolition of a training establishment for teachers 
a calamity. 


One consideration, however, in this context, 
urged by the Dazly Press is not without weight, 
and is even more catholic in its application than 
the writer chooses to makeit. Itis the difficulty of 
securing any efficientteacher in a language which 
is not to hima ‘“‘milk-tongue.” The objection is 
a valid one; but it is as apfllicable in France and 
England as in Japan and China. Our con- 
temporary concludes a short article thus:—‘* The 
English language seems as difficult of acquire- 
ment by Chinamen, as Chinese is by Europeans. 
Even those ot them who have had the advantage 
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of education in Europe or America gencrally 
speak English in a halting way and with con- 
tinual grammatical blunders. All that can be 
expected of them, therefore, is that they should 
make themselves uscful in assisting in teaching 
preparatory classes, but if the Government wishes 
to impart a sound knowledge of English to the 
boys attending the Government schools they 
will always have to maintain an efficient staff of 
English masters.’ We may add to this that 
English, of all languages, can very seldom, if 
ever, be taught efficiently by anyone who has not 
had the advantage of learning it from the time 
be began to speak at all. 


Tue Silk Association of America reports that 
manufactured silk to the value of $3,806,951 
was imported into New York in the month 
of August last, as against, in 1882, $50,320,381: 
1881, $4,159,207: 1880, $3,920,829; 1879, 
$2,331,007. The summary of entries of silk 
manufactures in August, 1883, is :—Entered 
for consumption, $3,170,754: entered for ware- 
house, $636,197: total value landed in New 
York, $3,806,951: withdrawn from warehouse, 
$924,283: value placed on market, $4,095,037. 
The imports of raw silk at the ports of New 
York and San Francisco in the month of August 
1883 were 685 bales, value $487,182. Imports 
of waste silk and pierced cocoons at the same 
ports were 27 packages, value $9,896. The 
raw silk by steamer City of Peking, which 
arrived at San Francisco August 23rd, was for- 
warded by the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
railway, and transferred for transit to New York 
to the Pennsylvania railway. 


A preasixe interchange of courtesies took place 
recently between the North-China Daily News 
and the Shanghai Courter. The latter has the 
sole privilege of publishing Reuter's telegrams 
in Shanghai, the News reproducing them subse- 
quently with the ordinary acknowledgment of 
their origin. But the News also obtains special 
messages of its own, and these of course it takes 
full credit for. The Courier apparently disbe- 
lieved the genuineness of these special telegrams, 
imagining that the News simply purloined them. 
To bowl out its rival the Courier adopted the 
very unusual manccuvre of publishing among the 
authentic telegrams an announcement that 
Mount Etna had broken out into eruption. The 
News, however, did not fall into the trap thus 
laid, for the fabrication was duly credited to the 
Courier, which had then to come out with an 
explanation of the whole affair. Truly a rather 
humiliating position, and a good example of 
“the engineer hoisted with his own petard.” 





ConsipErinG the extensive actual progress of 
railway work and projection of schemes for the 
en‘ire final reticulation of the country by iron 
roads, Japan ought not to lose a single hint 
afforded her by the dearly-bought experience of 
other countries. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has come 
forward on behalf of the conipanies. 
article in the Journal des Econexzistes he de- 
clares that the growing hostility to corporations 
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is based on a delusion and is doing great mis- 
chief. He says that in Italy hostile legislation 
has ruined two great railroad companics since 
1$70 and has resulted in keeping foreign capital 
out of the country and in increasing its financial 
and industrial difficulties. In Spain, also, un- 
wise government action is likely to prevent the 
construction of some four or five thousand 
miles of road, which have been projected and 
which are much needed by the country. If 
constructed at all, it will be only with the 
help of government subventions. In Paris 
itself the construction of a metropolitan railway 
has been indefinitely postponed owing to the 
vexatious course pursued by the municipal 
council. M. Leroy-Beaulieu further declares 
that France is worse supplied with street rail- 
roads than any other country in the world, 
owing to the heavy charges with which the 
municipalities load these enterprises. Affairs 
are at such a pass in some towns that the street 
railroad companies have been driven into bank- 
ruptcy by municipal exactions, and the tracks 
have been taken up because no one is found 
willing to take and use the franchise under the 
existing conditions. It is evident that govern- 
mental interference with railroads must be ex- 
ercised with more care and wisdom than in the 
instances referred to, if it would not result in 
total failure. One point made by M. Leroy- 
Beaulicu has not much force in America, 
whatever may be the case in European countries. 
He insists that there is now no danger from the 
great corporations, for the reason that the shares 
are of small amount and are in the hands of 
many holders. The fact is otherwise in the 
United States, where single powerful individuals 
hold “controlling interests.” The tendency 
also appears to be in the direction of greater 
concentration of the power of control in corpora- 
tions everywhere. 


Tue Vigilant, paddle despatch-boat, Lieut.- 
Commander Maxwell, arrived here on the 1st 
instant, from Kobe, and the Sapphire, 12, screw 
corvette, Captain Fullerton, arrived the following 
morning, from Hakodate, and at eight o'clock 
saluted the port and the American flagship, 
which were duly acknowledged from the Kana- 
gawa Fort and the Richmond. 


H.E. Mr. Ox1, Prefect of this Ken, has left 
for Kobe, where he will preside at the ceremony 
of conferring prizes upon the s:ccessful com- 
petitors at the Tea Exhibition. 


Tue trial at Canton, of Logan, the Custom 
House officer, for shooting aChinaman at Honam, 
is concluded. The jury found the prisoner 
guilty, and the Chicf Justice, Sir R. T. Rennie, 
sentenced him to seven years’ penal servitude. 


A curious statistician bas been making scme 
calculations about the loquacity of French Depu 
ties. He finds that of the whoie number, 557, 
only 188 have taken part in the debates during 
the past cight months. Of the remainder, eight 
have spoken on purely persona] subjects; 44 
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have mounted the tribunal for five minutes at 4 
time to rcad out a report or some other docuinent: 
238 have never opened their mouths at all, ani 
79 have distinguished themstlves by occasional 
crics of: Ces/ faux! Allons donc! A Tordre! 
La censure! On nous insulte ! 





Anoncst the passengers by the Arabic, which 
arrived on Friday morning from San Francisco, 
we note the new 'rench Representative His Fx. 
cellency A. Sienkiewitz, suite, and family. 





Tue British Commissioner of the Amsterdam 
International, Colonial, and Export Exhibition 
has informed the China Sugar Refining Com. 
pany of Hongkong that the Jury have awarded 
the Company a silver medal for their sugar. 





Fuyttant and Otaka, two native residents of 
Naminohira, have been sentenced in the local 
Criminal Court of Nagasaki to six months’ hard 
labour and a fine of yen 10 each, the former for 
receiving a quantity of rope from the boatswain's 
mate of the British steamer Scoéia, knowing it 
to have been stolen, and the latter for concealing 
it upon his premises. 





Tre Russian men-of-war Duke of Edinburgh, 
Skobeloff, and Naiesdnick are in Nagasaki, 
where they will make a short stay. 


Tue Insatsu Kiyoku of Tokiyo have received 
the highest award for their exhibits at the 
Amsterdam Exhibition in addition to the medal 
of honour. 


Marsara Sajrua, Clerk of the Court at Kobe, is 
said, while under detention on a charge of 
embezzlement, to have committed suicide by 
thrusting chop-sticks into his throat. There is 
an old Norse proverb to the effect that ‘Death 
must come if sternly summoned ;” and no sterner 
summons to the dread monarch than that of the 
defaulting official can well be imagined. 


Tue Audacious, 14, double-screw iron armour- 
plated ship, Captain R. E. Tracey, (flagship of 
Vice-Admiral Willes) ; the Pegasus, 6, compo- 
site screw sloop, Commander Bickford; the 
Albalross, 4, composite screw sloop, Commander 
Hicks; and the Curacoa, 14, screw corvelle, 
Captain Anstruther, arrived here dn Wednesday 
from Hakodate. 


Mr. W. A. Wootrey, who was recently ap- 
pointed Acting Vice Consul at Hakodate, 
returned from that port on Wednesday in the 
Takasago Maru to take up his appointment 4s 
Acting Consul at Hiogo, in place of Mr. Aston, 
who proceeds to Korea with Sir Harry Parkes. 





Many persons were awoke on Thursday moming 
about three o’clock by a shock of earthquake, the 
oscillating motion at the commencement being 
rather severe, and the lesscr vibrations that 


followed considerably prolonged. 
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Tue Juinicht Shimbun reports that pn 
bags of wheat have been already exported 110 
Japan to China this year, realizing $230,000: 
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THE PREFECT OF KANAGA Wa's| 


MEMORANDU A. 
—_——__—_@——_—_—__—- 

Tis to be feared that the land-renters in 
Yokohama will not derive much en- 
couragement from the memorandym of the 
Prefect of Kanagawa in reply to their memo- 
rial on the subject of municipal government. 
It is the old story repeated in a new form ; 
another aspect of the seemingly hopcless 
deadlock into which our relations with this 
country have finally drifted. To our com- 
plaints of executive inefficiency the un- 
answerable answer is returned—no excctu- 
tive can be efficient if those it is required 
to control are at liberty to defy its authority. 
“Concede to us the power of governing 
and we undertake to govern satisfactorily.” 
That is what the Japanese say, and the 
most conservative among us has no choice 
but to admit’ the justice of their rejoinder. 
But there is nothing novel in the conten- 
tion. We have heard it, whenever our 
listlessness suffered us to be attentive, year 
by year since 1867. We have been per- 
petually assured that this impediment or 
that, created entirely by our jealous sub- 
servience to prejudices respectable for their 
own sakes but ridiculous in their results, 
paralyses the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment and renders it impossible for the 
Japanese either to do justice to themselves 
or to satisfy our proper requirements. Yet 
hearing this month after month and year 
- after year, we find ourselves, to-day, no 
nearer a solution of the dilemma than we 
were when the first murmurs of discontent 
began to make themselves audible on the 
first day of this Settlement’s existence. A 
result more discreditable to human inge- 

nuity could scarcely be conceived. 


But, perhaps, it is not quite true to say 
that we are no nearer a solution now than 
we were fifteen years ago. For we ccr- 
tainly have made one step in the right 
direction. The Prefect’s memorandum puts 
. us, for the first time, in distinct possession 
of the Japanese side of the question. It is 
always something gained to be assured 
that any remedy we may propose will not 
be rendered abortive, at the outset, by a 
false diagnosis of the malady. 

What, then, is the Japanese contention ? 
Let us examine it very briefly, so as to be 
sure how muck. must be admitted and how 
much may be rejected. 


That the land-renters’ surrender of the 
municipal control in 1867 disqualifies them, 
directly or by implication, to resume that 
control in 1883, is a position which cannot 
be maintained. The former action was 
avowedly necessitated by pecuniary in- 
ability. With twenty percent. of the ground- 


rents it was found impossible to carry on 
ihe municipality. The aggregate ground 
rents in 1866 amounted to about $28,000. 
Thus the sum at the disposal of the muni- 
cipality did not exceed $5,600 per annum. 
Now, however, the ground-rents amount to 
360,000, and the land-renters ask for 75 per 
cent. of that sum, considering that the lords 
of the soil cught to be content with the re- 
maining 25 per cent. Were these pro- 
posals accepted, the control of the Settle- 
ment would be resumed under financial 
conditions so different from those which 
compelled its abandonment in 1867 that 
results equally different might be expected. 

Before passing on, it may be worth while 
to note what these proposals signify from 
a Japanese stand-point. The ground-rent 
is $28 per 100 ¢subo. Ofthis it is proposed 
to take $21 and leave §7 to the Govern- 
ment. Now the local land taxes in the 
Japanese Settlement amount to upwards 
of $40 (48.80 yen) per 100 tsubo. Of this 
sum §21 go to the Central Government 
and $19 to the Local. Our title to be 
placed on a footing so much more favorable 
than our Japanese fellow residents remains 
to be established. 


With regard to the much discussed ques- 
tion of unlicensed taverns, the record is 
little short of humiliating. It may have 
been-unjust that foreign keepers of such 
establishments should be required to pay 
heavy fees from which Japanese were ex- 
empt. But it is equally unjust that a 
discrimination should be made in the 
former's favour. Since 1875 every Japa- 
nese publican has been obliged to pay a 
yearly license fee of 10 yen. Since 1874 
every foreign pubiican has refused to 
pay any fee at all. And in this most 
indefensible position he receives the tacit 
support of the Foreign Consuls, who while 
their nationals loudly complain of the abuses 
connected with unlicensed taverns, effec- 
tually nullify the Local Government's at- 
tempts to license them. Truly it would 
seem as though this community were not 
credited with any reasoning or reflective 
faculties. Perhaps the Consuls consider 
that a fee of ten yen per annum would be 
quite ineffectual in the case of a foreign 
publican. Then why do they not say so? 
We are told that no answer has ever been 
received to the Prefect’s proposal formu- 
lated cight years ago ; nevertheless, during 
those cight years we have never ceased to 
reproach Japanese perfunctoriness ! 


The Consuls do not apparently measure 
the scope of their own arguments. If pub- 
licans in the Japanese Scttlement ought to 
be placed on the same footing with pub- 
licans in the foreign Settlement, why not 
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all other classes of trades-people also? 
Where is the line to bedrawn? We have 
seen that our Japancse fellow residents 
pay taxcs amounting in the aggregate to 
43 per cent. more than we pay ourselves. 
With this inequality existing, why should 
other things be necessarily equalized? If 
we claim the right to level down in one di- 
rection where the whole advantage accrues 
to ourselves, with what face can we claim 
the right to remain below the same level 
in other directions where the disadvantage 
is wholly on the Japanese side ? 

It is, however, contended by some per- 
sons that the imperfect surveillance ex- 
ercised over taverns in the Japanese 
Settiement warrants an inference of the 
Local Authorities’ incompetence to under- 
take the control of taverns in the Foreign 
Settlement. Observe where this leads us. 
Foreign publicans have refused to pay 
license fees since 1874 because Japanese 
publicans were then exempt. Japanese 
publicans, since 1875, have paid a license 
fee of 10 yen per annum. Yet we now 
accuse the Local Government of incom- 
petence because, in addition to exacting 
from its own people a tax not imposed 
upon ours, it fails to discriminate still 
further to their disadvantage by subjecting 
the quality of their wares to a control from 
which the liquors sold at foreign taverns 
are entirely free. The only logical or fair 
inference to be drawn from the fact, if fact 
it be, that poisonous alcoholic compounds 
are sometimes sold by Japanese publicans, 
is that the doctrine of equality established 
—though neglected—by ourselves relieves 
all alike from efficient supervision. 


Turning now to the Prefect’s contention 
with regard to the registration of our Japa- 
neseemployés and the expediency of confer- 
ring upon the police extended powers of 
search, it may be stated generally that 
the position we practically occupy is this: 
having delegated to fhe Japanese au- 
thorities the duties of protecting our 
lives, properties, &c., we also claim the right 
to prescribe how they shall perform that 
duty. In other words, we agree to be 
governed, but insist upon governing. Our 
employés are Japanese subjects, and it may 
be reasonably assumed that the Japanese 
authorities know better than we how to 
manage them. But even that assumption 
is denied, with the result that to be, or to 
be called, a foreign employé, is to be virtu- 
ally exempt from control altogether. The 
Prefect tells us that there are about one 
hundred Japanese residing in the Foreign 
Settlement without having complied with 
the prescribed forms ; that they “are the 
men who are engaged in ‘disreputable 
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trades,” and that they are “enabled to 
escape beyond the reach of the law by 
reason of their alleged status as foreigners’ 
employés.’’ He tells us, further, that the 
privileges of the same status are enjoyed by 
many unlicensed prostitutes, receivers of 
stolen goods, and other bad characters, 
whom the arm of the law is powerless to 
reach. Now, broadly speaking, the fo- 
reign residents of this Settlement may be 
divided into two classes. The first, which 
is also the majority, consists of respectable 
householders who are ready and anxious to 
Iend every possible assistance towards 
the maintenance of law and order; who 
would be glad to see their servants re- 
gistered, and who, for the sake of know- 
ing that their premises are not made 
a refuge for thieves and_ prostitutes, 
would even agree that the police should 
have access to their compounds. The 
second class, the minority, consists of 
men who, whether because these measures 
would be inconvenient, or because their 
prejudices forbid them to reason, or be- 
cause they are too ignorant to understand, 
refuse to let their sevants be registered, 
are ready to resist everything resembling 
police serveillance, and need no better 
pretext for evading or violating a regula- 
tion than the fact that it is of Japanese 
enactment. Which of these two classes is 
represented by the present attitude of this 
community ? 


Without following the Prefect’s memo- 
randum any further, we may now formulate 
the alternatives which present themselves 
for selection. They are these :—to confer 
on the Japanese authorities the additional 
power they require, or to assume the whole 
municipal control of the Settlement our- 
selves. What the latter course involves 
we have been told'by Sir EDMUND HORNBY 
and Sir HARRY PARKES. It involves 
obtaining a charter, in the first instance, 
from the Japanese Government, and after- 
wards moving all the Treaty Powers to 
unanimous legislation. The time necessary 
to accomplish these steps has been esti- 
mated by the best authorities at from 
seven to ten years. The former course, on 
the contrary, can be immediately adopted. 
The Local Authorities ask for nothing that 
is unreasonable, nothing that need be in 
any respect irksome, and nothing that the 
Foreign Representatives are unable to 
concede at once. We have to choose, 
then, between working for ourselves and 
working for the next generation of foreign 
residents. 


‘tell what he actually witnessed.” 


THE NAGASAKI POLICE AFFAIR. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 

A CAREFUL examination of the evidence given 
at the Coroner's inquest in Nagasaki on the 
17th ultimo suggests some interesting reflections. 
The Chinese case, briefly stated, amounts to 
this:—that six Japanese policemen, four of 
whom were armed with swords, entered a Chinese 
shop where a man anda youth were smoking 
opium, arrested the man, by throwing him on 
his face and holding him down, stabbed the lad 
to death, and afterwards wounded three inmates 
of the house who attempted to remonstrate. 
Now it is to be observed that the admitted pur- 
pose of the police was the arrest of opium- 
smokers. But according to the evidence of the 
owner of the house, Chun Dai, the youth, Wai 
Egno, who was stabbed, was lying beside the 
former and both alike were engaged in smoking 
opium. Yet the police proceeded to arrest 
Chun Dai only. Again, Chun Dai himself says 
that he was thrown on his face and held down 
because he resisted. Wai Egno, on the other 
hand, was killed because—so the Chinese evi- 
dence says—he remonstrated against the illegal 
seizure of money which belonged to him. What 
we have to believe, then, is this :—that the police, 
coming to arrest opium-smokers and finding a 
man and a youth of 17 is flagrante delicto, ac- 
rested the man and dealt with his resistance by 
merely throwing him down and holding him 
with his face to the ground. But when the 
youth of 17, whom they were not trying to arrest, 
objected to the confiscation of his money, they 
drew their swords and stabbed him to death. 
Two inexplicable points present themselves 
here :—First, why did the police discriminate 
between two persons equally deserving of arrest ? 
Second, why did they meet the resistance of the 
man by a simple exercise of unarmed force, 
while they punished the mach more legitimate 
resistance of the youth by stabbing him to death? 

Turn, now, to the evidence of the man Woo 
Moa. He was passing the house where the 
event is said to have occurred, and at the con- 
clusion of his testimony he declared that he had 
“only dared to tell what he actually witnessed.” 
Yet what he told was, that he saw Wai Egno 
stabbed in the chest with a dagger by a police- 
man not in uniform; that he saw him pursued 
and stabbed in the back by a policeman in 
uniform ; that ‘‘ whatever may have been the 
primary cause of the attack, he truly believed 
the deceased innocent and free from blame ;” 
that ‘‘ he knew deceased had been sent to the 
house for the purpose of paying an account,” 
and that “being invited by the proprietor of 
the house to smoke a pipe of opium, the 
deceased had lain down and placed his money 
under the opium platter;” that he knew that 
“‘when the police were seizing the opium ap- 
paratus, they seized the moncy also, which 
caused deceased to remonstrate and resist what 
he no doubt considered an illegal act,” and that 
“while in the act of resisting he was most 
unmercifully killed.” All this Weo Moa declared 
to be true, adding that he ‘had only dared to 
It will be 
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observed, however, that, according to this state. 
ment, deceased was both running away and in 
the act of resisting when he received the fatal 
stab. This discrepancy is, however, less im- 
portant than the fact that despite Woo's avowal 
as to telling nothing but what he actually wit. 
nessed, his testimony consists chiefly of what he 
knew by hearsay. All that he saw was the 
stabbing of Wai Egno. His statements as to the 
money-paying mission; the accepted {nvitation 
to smoke opium ; the placing of the money under 
the platter, and the deceased’s remonstances, 
were hearsay evidence. Indeed, he afterwards 
admitted that he only conjectured the cause of 
the stabbing. Yet this was the only witness who 
saw Wai Egno meet his death. 

Next we have the evidence of three men who 
said that, being upstairs in Chun Dai’s house 
and hearing cries of murder, they ran down, 
found Wai Egno ‘“‘lying insensible on the 
floor,” “saw that he was dying” “ tried to 
ascertain the reason of the attack” or to prevent 
its repetition, and were all wounded by the 
police. Yet it appears that the three persisted in 
their remonstrances or other violent proceedings, 
for the trouble went on until “ the Chinese Con- 
sular Constable came and stoppedit.” Stopped 
what? An assault by three wounded Chinese 
upon six Japanese policemen, four of whom 
had drawn swords in their hands and were 
using them freely! Unfortunately the evidence 
of this Consular Constable was not taken at the 
inquest, though the importance of his testimony 
was obvious. The Japanese police declare that 
he was instrumental in quelling the disturbance, 
but according to them it was a disturbance of avery 
different nature—namely, an attack by a Chinese 
mob armed with clubs upon three Japanese Con- 
stables and a detective, who were escorting two 
Chinese prisoners. The Chinese witnesses offered 
no explanation of the fact that the police failed to 
arrest anyone. Did the arrival of the Consular 
Constable prevent the Japanese from carrying off 
their prisoner Chun Dai, and if not, what pre- 
vented them? Their own story is that, while es- 
corting Chun Dai and another man to the station, 
they were set upon, badly beaten and their pri- 
soners rescued by a mob, of whom Wai Egno was 
one, and in support of this statement there are 
twoimportantitems of circumstantial evidence :— 
first that two of the police were severely injured, 
and second, that their prisoners were actually 
rescued or taken from them in some fashion. 
Were these injuries inflicted on the police by 
three wounded, unarmed Chinamen, who, &- 
cording to their own story, confined themselves 
to remonstrance and enquiry, and was the inter- 
ference of these three Chinamen sufficient to 
prevent six policemen from carrying off the 
prisoner they had arrested ? 

We may note here a curious point of contact 
between the Chinese and Japanese evidence. 
According to the former, Wai Egno received 
his first wound from a policeman not in uniform. 
Now the constables in uniform alone carried 
swords. We have to assume, therefore, that n0 
sooner was the order “‘ draw swords” given—38 
order prompted by the protesting attitude of 8 
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NETTIE TIIEIEEEEER EIRENE 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
—__—_@-—_____ 

The following document has been handed to 
us for publication by the Chairman of the former 
Committee of Land Renters :— 

Kanagawa Kencho, December ist, 
15th year of Meiji. 
MEMORANDUM IN REPLY TO THE MEMORIAL 
Concerning Municipat GoveRNMENT IN 
YOKOHAMA FORWARDED BY THE FoREIGN 
RESIDENTS OF YOKORAMA. 


youth of 17—than one of the detectives snatched 
a weapon from a comrade and stabbed Wai. 
This is perplexing, yet if we turn to the 
testimony of the Japanese themselves, we 
learn that the only attempt to use a sword 
was actually made by a detective. For when 
the detective Miné had been knocked down and 
was, as he supposed, in danger of his life, he 
succeeded in seizing the sword of a constable 
who was struggling athis side. It will, perhaps, 
be fair to infer, having regard to these state- 
ments, that Wai Egno did receive the fatal 
wound at the hands of a detective, but that the 
circumstances under which the latter became 
possessed of a sword were very different from 
those depicted in the Chinese story. 

There ought not to be much difficulty, after 
all, in choosing between the two versions. The 
determination of one point would suffice to 
remove all doubt. Did the encounter, of what- 
ever nature it was, take place in the street or in 
the shop? If the former, the Japanese version 
must be accepted: if the latter, the Chinese. 
rhe only evidence as yet published bearing 
upon this, is that of Wai’s uncle and of Dr. 
Fenwick. The former said that he “heard a 
disturbance in the street,” and the latter, that 
at about 8.45. p.m., being called to see Wai 
Egno, he ‘found him lying in one of the 
streets of Shinchi.” But, as we have already 
pointed out, of the three Chinese who claim 
to have been in the house where the affray is 
said to have occurred, one declared that, on 
coming down-stairs, he found Wai Egno “lying 
insensible on the floor of the shop ;”’ another, that 
“‘he saw deceased was dying,” and the third, that 
he “rushed down-stairs and found the deceased 
in a dying state.” If these statements be trust- 
worthy, Wai Egno must have been carried out 
and laid inthe street before Dr. Fenwick was 
Called. 

We trust that a thorough investigation of this 
affair will be held. Nothing could be less ex- 
pedient than the habit which prevails in Japan 
of leaving everything unsifted. The public knows 


nothing as yet about the truth or falsehood of 
the charges preferred against the police in con- 
nection with the recent case of the seaman 
McCarthy ; knows nothing of the truth or false- 
hood of the charges preferred against the police 
by the Fukushima conspirators, and seems likely 
to be left in equal ignorance with regard to this 
Nagasaki riot. The Japanese ought to have 
learned, ere this, that silence on their part is 
always construed into an admission of cul pability. 




















































Before proceeding to express my views with re- 
ference to the Memorial forwarded by the foreign 
residents of Yokohama, I deem it necessary to give 
a brief history of the development of the municipal 
government of this port. . 


At the opening of Yokohama and the settlement 
of foreigners in the delineated part of the town, the 
municipal control of the Settlement was undertaken 
by the foreign residents, the expenses thereof being 
defrayed out of a fund created by deducting 20 per 
cent. from the ground-rents payable by the forei 
lease-holders tc the Japanese Government. e 
arrangement was as follows :—the lease-holders paid 
the ground-rents to their respective Consuls, who, 
after deducting 20 per cent. for municipal expenses, 
transmitted the remainder to the Governor of Ka- 
nagawa. The lease-holders having, however, found 
that the fund thus raised was insufficient to meet 
the municipal expenses, and that they were unable 
any longer to continue thecontrol in their own hands, 
convened a general meeting, at which it was de- 
cided that the practice of retaining 20 per cent. of 
the ground-rent should be discontinued, and that 
the Japanese Government (1.e. Governor of Kana- 

awa,) should be requested to assume control of 
the Settlement. Accordingly on the 15th July, 
1867, a memorial embodying these resolutions 
was submitted by the foreign residents to the 
Ministers of the Treaty Powers, who after deli- 
beration, forwarded to the Tokugawa Government 
a draft convention consisting of seven articles, 
signed by the Ministers for Great Britain, the 
United States, Prussia, and Holland, and bearing 
date the 28th October, 1867. This convention 
having been agrecd to by the Minister Ogasawara 
Ikinokami on the 4th November of the same year, 
it was arranged in accordance with Art. I thereof, 
to establish a municipal office for the Settlement 
and to appoint a foreign director subordinate to 
the Governor of Kanagawa. But as there was at 
the time no person deemed eligible for the post, 
Mr. Dohmen, ef the British Consular service, was 
appointed provisionally. Subsequently, on the 
11th May, 1868, Mr. Benson, an American citizen, 
was appointed by the Governor to the post of 
municipal director with an office on the pre- 
mises of the Saibansho. The principal duties of 
the municipal director were:—the direction of 
police matters ; collection of ground-rents and taxes 
on houses of entertainment; issuance of title- 
deeds; determination of the boundaries of lots ; re- 
pairs and cleaning of roads and streets ; registration 
of Chinese subjects, &c.,—in short, the contfol of 
all executive measures affecting the Settlement. 
These functions were exercised under the orders of 
the Governor. _The necessity for the establish- 
ment of such an office at the time, arose from 
the inexperience of our local authorities in 
matters of police, engineering works, &c.: but 
after a time, great day lela having been in- 
troduced into all branches of the local government, 
it was thought that the necessity no longer existed 
of continuing the special office of municipal 
director, ee in consequence Mr. Benson was 
London, September 28th. released from his duties, and the municipal Office 
FRANCE AND CHINA. was closed on the 30th June, 1877. This deter- 


It is reported that the Chinese Government | ination was en to the foreign 


has decli ; Consuls who raised no objections thereto, while the 
eclined the proposals made by the French. British Consul in his reply dated July “4, 1877, 
London, October 3rd. 


expressed his approval of the arrangement, and 
MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


since the date named, the business of the office has 
fenicare gta urea in Paceline a ALiNiGtc ial been conducted directly by the Kencho. 

Crisis is imminent, and differences are known to From the above brief history it will be seen, that 
exist in the Cabinet. 


from the opening of the port down to 1867, the 
A ‘ municipal control of the foreign Settlement of Yoko- 

. later account states that the Cabinct is only 
awaiting the assembling of Parliament. 
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Representatives, requested the Japanese Govern- 
ment to assume control of the Settlement; that 
thercupon a municipal director was appointed to 
conduct all business relating to the Settlement under 
the orders of the Japanese authorities, and that, 
finally in 1877, the services of the said director were 
dispensed with, and the management of all affairs 
indertaken directly by the Kanagawa Kencho. It 
would appear, however, from the present Memorial 
that the foreign residents now seck once more to 
acquire that municipal control, which before they 
voluntarily requested the Japanese Government to 
assume. But I venture to think that by again as- 
suming control of municipal affairs, the forsi 
residents would experience the same difficulties 
they before encountered, and I should add, the 
statements contained in the Memorial are for the 
most part unfounded, as I shall now endeavor to 
show :— 

The complaints made in the Memorial with 
regard to police matters are, with a few excep- 
tions, groundless, and can only be regarded as 
sentimental grievances. The Memorialists say 
that “in that portion of the town known as the 
‘Old Swamp Concession’ there are numerous 
taverns, the majority of which are kept by foreig- 
ners and natives of the lowest class and character, ’ 
and that ‘‘to these houses seamen are allured b 
various artifices, supplied with maddening adut- 
terated liquors,” &c., &c. In fact, however, there 
is at present not a single arta who age a 
tavern in that quarter, although formerly there 
were one or two; while there are a large number of 
such resorts kept by foreigners. Over these latter 
no surveillance can be exercised by the police, as it 
is practically impossible for the Kencho to interfere 
with the trade carried on by foreigners. It is at 
these shops that seamen become intoxicated, and 
then turn out into the streets to brawl and fight, 
to the obstruction of traffic. Although details will 
be yiven later on, I should here mention that in 
1876, a correspondence took place between the 
Governor and the Swiss Consul-General, who was 
then chairman of the Consular Board, upon the 
subject of issuing licences to, and generally con- 
trolling, these grog-shops. 

It is true that in various parts of the Settlement 
and on the different roads leading to the Bluff 
Settlement, there are some houses where may be 
found both prostitutes and receivers of stolen 
property. With regard to the women who pl 
their illegitimate trade on the roads referred to, it 
may be stated that as several arrests have lately 
been made, the number has been so reduced that 
the evil has now almost disappeared. But with 
the same class of women in the Settlement, it is 
found extremely difficult to deal, because they 
take shelter in the foreign” grog-shops, the pro- 
prictors of which employ them to carry on their 
disreputable traffic. If such persofs were found 
in the native town of Yokohama, they would im- 
mediately be arrested and punished; but this 
effective step cannot be taken with those who live 
in the foreign Settlement, and pass as persons 
employed by foreigners, because in order to arrest 
them, it is first necessary to obtain a warrant 
from the Consul of the employer’s nationality, and 
it often happens that when policemen, after ob- 
taining the warrant, proceed tc make arrests, they 
fail to find the objects of their search owing to 
the long time spent in these preliminary forma- 
lities. ‘The same difficulty exists in arresting the 
receivers of stolen goods, as many of them also 
are enabled to pass as employés of foreigners. 

In order to secure better means of arresting 
persons of this class, a pro was made to the 
chairman of the Consular Board in August 1877, to 
the effect that “the Governor should be furnished 
with a general warrant enabling the proper 
officers to enter freely into the premises occupied 
by foreigners of whatever nationality, when 
there is reason to suspect that offenders are con- 
cealing themselves therein;” and also that, ‘tas 
the receivers of stolen goods, thieves, &c., are, 
for the mst part, foreigners’ servants or those 
who conceal themselves in the houses of such 
servants, the police should be allowed to enter 
the premises of foreigners, for purposes of in- 
vestigation, and to take the names, &c., of the 
Japanese servants employed theretn.” An ans- 
wer to this suggestion was received from the 
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had beer decided that with regard to the unlicense- 
ed prostitutes they “must decline to have any- 
thing to do in the matter,” but with regard to 
the registration of servants it had been determin- 
ed to publish a notification in a daily paper 
‘recommending’ the foreign residents to register 
the names of their native servants at the Kencho. 
As, however, it was apparent that this action of the 
Consular Board would be ineffectual, another pro- 
was submitted in Scptember of the same 
year, in which it was suggested that arrangements 
should be made by which the native servants of 
foreigners miczht, when necessary in connection 
with any crimes or offences, be summoned or 
arrested directly by the Kencho or its police 
officers. But this proposal met with the same fate, 
the chairman stating in his reply, which was sent 
in October 1877, that the proposal was “ inadmis- 
sible.” For these reasons, it is extremely difficult 
to clear the Settlement of unlicensed prostitutes, 
receivers of stolen goods, and other bad characters 
who are living therein under the name of ‘ foreig- 
ners’ eniphoyes: With reference to the receivers 
of stalen s alleged to be seen in the vicinity of 
the Hatoba, &c., 1 deem it proper to say, that as it 
was suspected that the “‘ragmen” were in the 
habit of buying stolen goods, a strict surveillance 
was kept over them for many months, and in con- 
sequence, they have now almost disappeared from 
the foreign Settlement. hile it is impossible to 
say that acted ; nga rage dias rae 
goods, they buy nothing o! any value, as their 
a pet confined to old metal, ena 
empty bottles, &c., and their transactions are trifl- 
ing when compared with those of persons who 
under the name of foreigners’ servants carry on the 
same traffic. 
The assertion in the Memorial that “ the number 
of police employed is “far in excess of that re- 
ired ” can only be attributed to a want of know- 
ledge on the part of the Memoralists as to the 
actual state of affairs. Previous to June of the 
resent year, owing to the limited appropriation 
or police expenses, the number of policemen was 
absolutely insufficient, and great difficulty was 
experienced in getting the police work done by the 
force at my di . Thegrant has been increased 
inning with the present (15th) fiscal year, and 
1 trust that the police control of the foreign Settle- 
ment will for the future be thoroughly efficient. 


The charges contained in the Memorial that the 

icemen’s wages “are not only inadequade, but 
«« directly conduce to the corruption of the men,” 
and that they “‘have connived at robberies”’ are 
statements which ought not to have becn made 
without the clearest evidence. The policemen are 
mostly enlisted from among the Shisoku, and are 
generally men of upright and honest character, 
and white it would be too much to say that there 
is not a single.man of bad behavior among them, I 
am neverthless in a position to declare that there 
has never been a single case in which the police 
“have connived at robberies.” 

It is alleged that “ heavy cases of uir- 
ing three or four men to handle have jeinoved 
by night from warehouses bodily, and carried away 
without the knowledge of the police,” and this 
assertion would, upon a superficial lance, seem to 
establish the charge that the police have neglected 
their duties, but what can be said if the employés 
of the firms, from whose godowns the cases have 
been are accomplices of the thieves? 
Robberies have also doubtless taken place without 
the connivance of such employés, but under existing 
circumstances even if the police were numerous 
enough to guard every house in the Settlement, it 
could not be expected that the corps would be as 
effective as required, because they meet with many 
difficulties in the proper discharge of their duties, 
arising from the fact that they are not clothed with 
any authority over foreigners. Indeed, under this 
condition of things, the mere increase of the police 
foree would be ineffectual, unless they are given 
the necessary authority to discharge the duties. In 
any honest endeavor to suppress these crimes, the 
first requisite is to drive out the thieves, unlicensed 

rostitutes, and other bad characters now concealing 
themselves on foreign premises in the Settlement; 
but that can never be done, eaige pe police ribs 
mpowered to enter the premises Ol loreigners tor 
the purpose of arresting suspected persuns. The 
places to which it is essential that the police should 


have {ree acess, both during day and night, when 
they decm it necessary, are as follows :— 

Compounds of forcigners in the Scttlements ; 
inns of low class; bath-houses in Japanese style; 
shops where Japanese alone arc cue on trade, 
though claiming to be employ¢és of forcigners ; 
drinking saloons of low class; houses belonging to 
foreigners in which there may be living or em- 
ployed as servants, females previously convicted 
of secret prostitution or persons previous!y con- 
victed of receiving stolen goods, or of gambling. 

Coming to that part of the Memorial which 
deals with the condition of roads, street drains, 
&e., it appears the Memorialists have entirely 
overlooked the actual state of things, and I am at 
a loss to understand what can be the rcal basis of 
their alleged grievances. Although much ts said 
on the subject, and draft bye-laws, &c., for future 
management are given, yet I would point out that 
these are the very things to which the local 
authorities have long been directing their atten- 
tion. Some of these works have already been 
completed, while others are now being carried out 
or are in contemplation. There is therefore, in 
reality, no occasion for recalling the attention of 
the local authorities to these subjects. Such a 
work as the construction of the main drains now 
being carricd out in the midst of the foreign 
Settlement, ought to afford sufficient evidence of 
the earnest endcavors which the local authorities 
are making to ameliorate the condition of the 
Settlement. 

The Memorialists state that “the Main and 
Water Streets in wet weather become almost im- 
passable, while in dry and summer weather the 
dust is intolerable” © ®, and that many of 
the roads “are in a most dilapidated condition” 
and “in bad weather traffic is seriously impeded,” 
&c., &c. Now, with the exception of some roads on 
the Bluff which are being repaired, I venture to 
assert that there is not a single road thoughout 
the entire Settlement which 1s in the state de- 
scribed. In the locality commonly known as “the 
Old Settlement,”” the roads and drains were not 
in the first instance perfectly constructed, and it 
is intended to thoroughly overhaul them. The 
extensive work of reconstruction and reparation 
of streets in that and other localities has very 
properly been deferred, until after completion of 
the works connectéd with the laying down of the 
new main drains and aqueducts, the former of 
which is now being carried out. For these reasons 
and these alone, the roads have not, for some little 
time past, becn kept im perfect repair. In the 
ward generally known as the “ New Swamp Settle- 
ment, all the roads and drains were strongly 
constructed before ‘the locality was occupied as a 

art of the foreign Settlement, and the drains 

ing built of stone and of sufficient capacity to 
meet the requirements of the district, it will not be 
necessary in the future to disturb the cexistin 
streets. These roads, &c., may therefore, be sai 
to be in the most perfect condition. It will thus 
be seen that, with the exception of certain streets 
in the old Settlement there is not, in the Swam 
or Bluff Settlements, a single road or drain whic 
is in a dilapidated condition as alleged in the 
Memorial. 

Extensive works cannot always be executed in a 
short time, and my intention is to carry them 
out by degrees. With this view, the work has 
now been commenced of reconstructing roads and 
laying main drains in that part of the Scttlement 
Reuntled by the Bund from the Custom House to 
the Creek, thence to the Maida-bashi on the 
southwest side, thence running to the north along 
the Homura-road, and forming in extent about 
two thirds of the old Settlement. 

This work is now in progress at an enormous 
expenditure of money. The drains are built of 
brick, and will not only be sufficient to carry off 
the rain water, but also the waste-water, and a 
proper allowance has been made for an increase 
in the population of this quarter. This work will 
be completed before long, and immediately there- 
after the repairs of the roads will be executed, 
so that a very material improvement of roads and 
drains in this part of the Settlenent may be said 
to be almost accomplished. However, the govern- 
ment having been urged to lay aqueduct pipes 
in the foreign Settlement, an investigation as to 
the method of carrying out the work is now being 
made, and it will doubtless be necessary to dig up 
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the roads once more during the 
work; but when all of these great undertani i 
have been completed, there will be no further cagre 
for complaint, in respect of roads and drains ane 
part of the foreign Settlement. The cost of lays : 
‘down the sections of the new main drains alread 
in course of construction amounts to upwards of 
onc hundred thousand yen, and this work. it should 
be observed, is executed for the exclusive benciit f 
the foreign Settlement. In the face of this fact i 
appears scarcely reasonable to assume that an 
public works are neglected by the local authorities 
The statement contained in the Memorial that 
the drains were only constructed to Carry off surface 
water, and that they have been used for sewa e ” 
&c., cannot be denied. It is a fact that the existin 
drains were built for that specific urpose sie 
and not as receptacles for all kinds ar refuse matter. 
It is also a fact that foreign residents and their 
servants make these drains receptacles for sewerage 
of all kinds, or privately alter the course of such 
drains, thus causing them to be choked y , and 
rendered a source of danger to public health. 
Whenever such actions are observed, officials are 
despatched to the spot or communications made to 
the occupants of the premises. But my endeavors 
have generally been abortive as foreign residents 
decline to carry out the directions given, and 
raise all sorts of objections. If the foreign re- 
sidents continue their present habits in this res 
and persist in ignoring the regulations prescribed 
by the local authorities for protection of the drains, 
1 am much afraid that the new drains, 
solidly constructed, will not produce that beneht 
which they are designed to confer upon the foreign 
Settlement. 


_ For the control of all such matter as projections 
interfering with the thoroughfare, the practice of 
obstructing the streets,” &c., “ruinous and dan- 
gerous buildings, walls, &c.; the cleansing of 
streets, dangerous materials, firearms, fireworks, 
jinrtkisha” thece ace in operation complete regu- 
lations which both the local and police officials 
continually exert themselves to carry out. But 
as foreign residents habitually ignore and disobey 
them, such regulations can accomplish but little 
good, so far as the foreign Settlement is concerned. 
The Memorialists truly say that ‘the local 
government do not consider street lighting as in- 
cluded in their duties.”” The misapprehension that 
any such obligation rests on the Kencho has pro- 
bably arisen trom the fact that street lamps are 
maintained in Kobe. No arrangements, however, 
similar to those which exist in Kobe respecting 
street lamps have ever been made for Yokohama. 
In the first arrangement for tie residence of foreig- 
ners at Kobe, it was agreed that the expenses of 
street lamps should be defraycd out of the Se 
rent, and by virtue of this convention the Kencho 
in Kobe is probably under obligation to defray 
these expenses even to the prescnt day. The rca- 
son why a distinction should be made between Kobe 
and Yokohama may be found in the fact that at the 
former port the ground rent is 100 schibus or about 
$32.15 per 100 tsubos, while at the latter it is only 
about $28. In the absence of an express agrecment 
it is difficult to discover upon what grounds 
the claim is based that the local government 
should light the streets. It is a custom, not 
peculiar to Japan but common, I believe, in most 
countries to defray the expense of lighting streets 
by means either of voluntary or compulsory sub- 
scriptions from the persons benefited. In the 
year 1870, certain forcigners applies to the Ken- 
cho for permission to establish a gas company 
in Yokohama. This circumstance, it may 
proper to add, tends to show that at that date 
at any rate, it was not pretended that. street 
lighting should be undertaken by the Munict- 
raed at the expense of the Government. | ne 
encho, indecd, gave support and protection in 
the first instance to the scheme of introducing 
gas into this town, but when the people ha 
familiarized themselves with the management of 
the company, the Kencho withdrew its protection 
and left the entire matter in the hands of the 
people, who have since defrayed the expenses 
by means of public subscriptions. Such being the 
case in the native town, it cannot be denied that 
a still greater obligation rests upon residents 0 
the foreign Settlement to bear this expense them- 
selves. Krom 1871, when the gas company Was 
established, and permission given to erect 75 
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nthe streets, until 1875, the strects of the 
Sctlement were lighted with gas. During 
however, the forciyn residents 
made some complaint and refused to pay their 
nota of the expenses any longer, and tn con- 
sequence the gas compaty was, in 1876, compeiled 
to cease lighting the forcign Settlement. Ana 
agreement was again made, it would appear, with 
the said company !n 1881, for lighting the foreign 
Settlement at the monthly cost of 4 yen and 16 
scn per laop and since that date every strect 
has been lighted, excepting those on the Bluff 
where there are no gas lamps. he said cost may 
be higher than the rates in Europe and America, 
but by comparison it will be found that they are 
not higher than those prevailing in Hongkong and 
Shanghai where gas was introduced not long since. 
Any part of the < ettlement of Yokohama may be 
lighted if the residents will pay the cost at the rate 
named. 

The Memorialists say that ‘in the streets, and 
in various other parts of the Settlement, are nu- 
merous wooden houses or shanties, Japanese in 
every detail, openly occupied by Japanese trades- 
men,” &c. In answer to this charge I desire to 

int out that Japanese are permitted to reside 
in the foreign Settlement upon obtaining permis- 
sion from the Kanagawa Kenrei, who is authorized 
to grant the necessary license after consultation 


with the vas Consuls, in accordance with Art. 


jamps } 
forciyn 
the latter year, 


III., of the “ lations for the lease of lands,” 
by the Kanagawa Bugiyo and the 
onsuls conjointly. The Japanese who 
within the foreign Settlement in con- 
formity with the above conditions, are at present, 
27 innumber. But there are, besides, about one 
hundred who are so living without such permis- 
sion, and those are the men who are engaged in 
disreputable trades. Many bad characters are to 
be found among them, but they are enabled to 
escape beyond the reach of the law by reason of 
their alleged status as ‘foreigners’ employés.’ 
Furthermore, the houses occupied by those men 
are generally of poor construction and ina dirty 
state, but being built by foreigners, who Icase 
them for their own bencfit they cannot be brought 
under control. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that most of the abuses complained 
of are to be found among persons living in the 
foreign Settlement, without the necessary permis- 
sion. In order to keep these people under control, 
it is essential that a strict surveillance be exercised 
over the servants of foreigners, and the managers 
of servants’ agencies; and it was for this reason 
that the proposed rules in that behalf were sub- 
mitted to the Board of Forcign Consuls in Jul 
1876 and again in August 1877, and, alibgugh 
indispensable, they have never been agreed to. 
With regard to the maintenance of “ruinous 
dwellings, walls &c., dangcrous to passers by,” 
and “the erection of sheds obstructive to the 
public thoroughfare, or leaving goods on the 
Streets,” to which the Memorialists advert, I may 
be permitted to remark, that the grievances exist 
because of acts committed by foreigners or their 
employés in violation of the regulations, and are 
serious grounds for complaint on my side. In this 
and many other directions, it is surprising to find 
the foreign residents formulating complaints against 
the Kencho regarding the inconvenient conse- 
quences resulting from their own disregard of our 
laws. The local regulations provide that whenever 
it is desired to place timber, stones, &c., in front 
of houses, or to use a part of the road in connection 
with the erection of buildings, &c., application 
shall be made for permission so to do, and that 
on receipt of such application, the proper officials 
shall proceed to inspect the spot, and if they 
find no objection, permission may be grantcd for a 
fixed term. Notwithstanding these regulations, 
37 foreigners have erected, without such permis- 
Sion, stone-steps at the entrances of their shops, 
&c., and more than 20 have built their upstair 
rooms or verandahs to project into the strects. 
Many of these erections are, however, not such 
as seriously impede traffic; and with regard to 
those which are obstructive, the owners have becn 
requested to remove them, but they have not, up 
4 the present time, complicd with my request, on 
: ¢ ground that the structures have been allowed 
© remain in their existing condition for many 
ae JT might cite one notable instance, where 
entire width of the sidewalk is taken up by a 
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foreign ¢ 
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sort of raised stone piazza, which the owner of the | 


building persists in refusing (0 remove, and is sup- | Kc. 


ported in her refusal by the authority whose 
assistance has been sought to enforce the removal 
of the obstruction. Some time ago the buildin 
was destroyed by firc, and my predecessor deena 
an opportune moment to demand the removal of 
the piazza, but while a correspondence was passing 
on the subject between him and the authority 
above referred to, haste was made to reconstruct 
the building with its former objectionable projec- 
tion. 


I now procecd to deal expressly with the subject 
of the “taverns carried on without license.” The 
control of these establishments was undertaken 
by the. forcign Representatives in the Convention 
concluded between them and Japanese Government 
on the 4th November, 1869, Art. V1. of which, 
provides that the foreign Representatives “ under- 
take to instruct their respective Consuls to con- 
fine within the narrowest limits compatible with 
public convenience, the number of licenses issued 
by them to their respective subject or citizens 
as sellers of foreign spirits of liquors, or as 
keepers of houscs of entertainment within the 
forcign Settlement or within the port of Kana- 
gawa,” and further that ‘a copy of every license 
will be furnished by the Consul, as soon as it is 
issued, to the Governor of Kanagawa,” &c. Begin- 
ning with May, 1868, a tax of 812 was collected every 
month as a license fee from tavern-keepers, while 
those who made default in payment of the tax, 
and those who carricd on the trade without takin 
out a license were duly dealt with by the police 
authorities. This practice continued until Octo- 
ber, 1874, when all the grog-shop keepers refused 
any longer to pay the tax, alleging as the reason, 
that it was unfair for them to have to pay the 
sum, while the Japanese were allowed to carry on 
the same trade without taxation. The question 
was made the subject of correspondence with the 
Consuls, and ultimately it was proposed in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Brennwald, Swiss Consu!l-General 
and Senior Consul, in November 1875, that as a 
regulation had been made, which went into opera- 
tion in February of the same year, whereby every 
Japanese liquor dealer was required to pay a 
yearly license fce of 10 pens payable semi-annu- 
ally, the foreigners should be ordered to pay a 
similar tax. to this proposal no answer was ever 
receitcd. The Kenrei was about to address an- 
other letter to the Senior Consul upon this subject, 
when it was discovered that two British subjects, 
Lewis and Kelly, were selling articles, in the 
foreign Settlement, which were subject to national 
taxation. Correspondence wus thereupon opened 
with the British Consul upon the subject in January, 
1880. In Septenter of the same year, under in- 
structions from the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
my predccessor, the whole matter was referred to 
the Department for Foreign Affairs. 

The complaints made with respect to sanitary 
matters refer to:—the conveyance at improper 
hours of oflensive matter, want of an efficient 
system of cleansing roads and drains, absence of 
system of watering the streets, accumulation of 
garbage within the private compounds of foreign- 
ers, &c. The causes which have given rise to 
these grievances I shall endeavor to explain briefly 
in their order. 

In the native town of Yokohama, the hours for 
removing night-soil are from sunset to sunrise ; 
but in the case of the foreign Setdement, scaven- 
gers were notified some time ago to effect the 
removal between 1 a.m. and daylight. Never- 
theless, as the scavenging is done by contract 
between the scavengers and foreign residents, 
some of the latter have, undoubtedly to suit their 
own convenience, ordered the scavengers to call 
at other than the prescribed hours. This is the 
reason why the conveyance of night-soil through 
the Setthement sometimes takes place at impro- 
per hours. The Local Board of Health at a mect- 
ing held on the oth August last, passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the removal of nee in 
the forcign Settlement should be effected between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and 6a.m., and that offenders 
against this rule should be punished as offenders 
against the police regulations. In future this 
recommendation will be strictly carried out. ‘The 
system of cleansing the streets and drains now in 
force requires that the scavengers engaged by the 
Kencho shall go the rounds of all the strects twice 
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a day, cleansing the streets, removing garbage, 
If, in spite of this, there is still garbage 

in the streets the fault must rest with those who 

throw it there, viz: foreigners or their servants. 

As to the watering of streets, the chairman of 
Consular Board was requested in 1876 to cause 
the foreign residents to contribute one half of 
the expenses (the other half being defrayed by 
the Kencho) for watering streets. This request 
was, however, refused by the Consuls, on the 
ground that as the foreigners pay a large sum of 
money in ground-rent; the Japanese Government 
as owner of the land, ought to bear all the expenses. 
In making the above suggestion the Kencho was 
not unmindful of the fact that the whole expense of 
watering roads ought to be borne by the residents, 
and not by the Government, but considering that 
the watering would keep the roads in g con- 
dition, the Gaverainent declared its readiness to 
bear one-half of the expense. As, however, the 
request was refused by the foreign Consuls, the 
Kencho commenced, without further negotiation 
with them, to carry out its half of the work (s.e. 
watering once a day) in the year 1877, and this 
work has been continued during the past summer. 

It is truce that “‘garbage is sometimes accumu- 
lated in the private compounds of foreigners,” 
and whenever observed the occupants are request- 
ed to remove it at once. But if the occupants are 
unwilling to carry out such directions, nothing 
further can, under existing circumstances, be done, 
as offenders claim exemption from all laws and 
regulations upon this and kindred subjects. 


Although the application of sanitary measures 
differs in urban and rural districts, yet uniformity 
of action in this respect is a prime necessity where 
several districts are contiguous to each other, 
because precautions taken by some of them would 
be almost useless if no similar measures are adopted 
by their neighbours. While the foreign Settlement 
is In a sense separated from the native town, yet 
the two are connected by rows of dwellings, and [ 
therefore deem it essential that the regulations 
upon the following subjects, which are now in force 
in the native town, should be made to apply as 
well to the forcign Settlement:—1. The sale of 
injurious, violent, or adulterated drugs. 2. Adul- 
terated food and food unfit for use. 3. The 
removal of refuse matter. 4. The construction 
of water-closcts, urinals, and drains. 5. Markets, 
butcheries, tca-firing-places, and factories. 6. 
Epidemic of infectious and contagious diseases. 7. 
Reports on all sanitary matters. 8. Reports from 
practicing physicians, as to the nature of diseases 
and the occupations, dwellings, ages, and sex of 
patients, recoveries, death, and duration of diseases. 
g. The manufacture and sale of colouring matters 
for eatables, &c. 10. Reports as to the manufac- 
ture of drugs. 11. Reports as to the opening and 
closing of hospitals (official, public or private), 
poor houses, blind, deaf and dumb, insane, found- 
ling asylums, and other elcemosynary institutions, 
and the number of inmates of such establishments. 

Having detailed the existing state of affairs, it 
is proper that I should now show the reason why 
there is no necessity for the establishment of a 
municipal board as proposed in the Memorial. 

As before stated, at the time of the opening of 
the port of Yokohama none cf the. branches of 
municipal administration in this country were so 
far advanced as they are at present, and conse- 
quently the municipal control of the Settlement 
was for the benefit and convenience of the foreign 
residents left in their own hands. The foreign 
residents, however, having found that, from various 
causes, they were unable any longer to continue 
the management themselves, finally in the year 
1867, through their Representatives, requested 
the Japanese Government to assume control of 
the Settlement. Notwithstanding this, it would 
appear from the present Memorial that the foreign 
residents now seek once more to acquire that muni- 
cipal contro] which before they voluntarily reques- 
ted the Japanese Government to assume. 

It seems, indecd, inconsistent for the foreign 
residents of Yokohama to conceive such a scheme 
as that embodied in their Memorial. Of their own 
accord, and presumably for cogent reasons they 
abandoned municipal control in the foreign Settle- 
ment at a time when the system of civil administra- 

tion in this country was imperfect, and now they 
scek to resume it at the very moment when 
strenuous efforts are being made on the part of the 
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Kencho to introduce radical improvements in the 
administration of municipal affairs—efforts which 
would appear to be on the point accomplishment 
—and which, in my opinion, remove any sup 

need for the formation of a special board or com- 
mittee for the municipal control of the Settlement, 
as proposed by the Memorialists. Moreover, the 
very difficulty that has heretofore invariably been 
experienced in arriving at unanimity of action, no 
matter how pressing the necessity, would in itself 
pee the possibility of success attending the 
unctions of such a board. Want of power has 
repeatedly been pleaded as an objection to the 
enforcement of measures that have been deem 
necessary for the po eoce: If, then, power to 
enforce municipal laws and regulations is wanting, 
of what avail would be the deliberations of any 
executive board ? 

In conclusion, I have only to add that the 
urgent necessity for a “uniform and enforceable 
system of pee or government” is recognized by 

y 


none more than by myself. The means to obtain 
this end are, » Not far to seek. It can be 
secured by applying the universally ted rule 


that all the inhabitants of a country Id be 
governed by the territorial laws and regulations. 

the foreign Settlement is at present with- 
Out an efficient system of control is not the fault 
of the Kencho, but of those who not only claim 
exemption from the local administrative laws and 
regulations, but sometimes even place obstructions 
in the way of their due enforcement. If such 
obstructions be removed and the Kenrei enabled to 
enforce re, Japanese laws and ations over 
foreign residents, I confidently believe that the 
administration of the Settlement would be so im- 
proved, and the state of things generally undergo 
$0 complete a change as _ to give entire satisfaction 
to all the foreigners residing in this port—a con- 
summation which I most earnestly hope, may soon 
be brought about. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sealed.) OKI MORIKATA, 


Governor of Kanagawa. 
To His Excellency, 
Inovyz Kaoru, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


In response to an (advertisement, signed “A 
O. Gay, Chairman” and countersigned “ W. H. 
Talbot,” a large meeting of residents of Yoko- 
hama met yesterday at 2 p.m. in the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The réunion was 
one which had been adjourned from the 27th 
of March, 1882, and was held “to discuss the 
question of Municipal Reform.” There were 
present—Messrs. E. Whittall, Kirkwood, J. H. 
Brooke, J. R. Anglin, Ford, Barlow, E. C. Ir- 
wine, Grosser, W. H. Talbot, W. Loxton, A. O. 
Gay, Potter, St. John, Owston, Brinkley, W. B. 
Walter, Hegt, Townley, Diack, Gordon, J. A. 
Fraser, J. Helm, Alex. Clark, C. G. Wilson, 
W. Bourne, E. Abbott, J. J. Gargan, J. T. Mol- 
lison, E. M. Neale, A. Weiller, Tom Thomas, 
P. Osborn and others. 

Mr. J. O..Gay was unanimously voted to the 
Chair. Mr. Talbot, at the desire of the meeting, 
consented to act as Secretary. 

The Cxareman briefly alluded to the meeting 
of foreign residents on the 27th of March, 1882, 
when it was decided to forward in due course 
a memorial through the Diplomatic Corps to 
the Japanese Government, to which the letter 
that had been published from H.E. Oki Mori- 
kata was a reply. A rejoinder had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Talbot. 

The meeting decided that as Mr. Oki's letter 
had been in the hands of the public through the 
press for a day or so, it was unnecessary to hear 
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it read, and proceeded to discuss the rejoinder. 
After some remarks from Mr. McDonald to the 
effect that the reply was full of statements—or 
mis-statements rather—Mr. Talbot and Mr. Gay 
remarked that those mis-statements were con- 
sidered in the rejoinder, which, with the assent 
of the meeting Mr. Talbot proceeded to read, 
It is as follows :— 


On the 27th March, 1882, a largely attended 
meeting of the is community of Yokohama 
e question of reform in the 
local or municipa) government of the settlement. 
The meeting unanimously adopted a memorial 
setting forth the grievance complained of and sug- 
gesting a remedy. On the 13th of April follow- 
ing, he memorial was presented to the Corps 
Diplomatique through the Consular Board. On 
the roth September instant, the chairman of the 
adjourned meeting received from the senior consul 
a Communication covering a document styled ‘‘ Me- 
morandum in reply to the memorial concerning the 
municipal government in Yokohama submitted to 
the conference by the foreign residents of Yoko- 
hama through the delegate of Great Britain.” 
This document purports to be, as its closing pas- 
sages imply, a statement of reasons by Mr. Oki 
Morikata, of Kanagawa, for negativing the prayer 
of the memorial. The adjourned meeting re-as- 
sembled on the 1st October and appointed a com- 
mittee, and that committee, in the names of the 
community assembled at the meeting, to submit 
the following reply to the memorandum of Go- 
vernor of Kanagawa :— 
1.—The committee will first refer briefly to the 
last paragvaens of Mr. Oki Morikata’s memoran- 
dum. e says:—“The urgent necessity for a 
uniform and enforceable system of soy ao - 
vernment is recognized by none more t Gy 
myself. The means to obtain this end are, 
however, not far to seek. It can be secured b 
applying the universally accepted rule that all th 
inhabitants of a country should be pov by the 
territorial laws and regulations.” To this we reply, 
that the memoralists carefully refrained from touch: 
ing upon the question of ex-territorial jurisdiction 
in other than general terms implying a knowledge 
of its existence. Their memorial embodied a re- 
uest that would equally have been preferred to the 
mperial Government were the territorial laws of 
Japan applicable to all foreign residents. The 
memorialists confined their prayer to the grant of 
those reasonable privileges which are accorded by 
the governments of all countries in Europe and by 
the Einited States to aj] congregations of men form- 
ing townships or cities of their own. As its name 
implies, municipal law is distinct from imperial law. 
It comprises and is confined to a series of regula- 
tions for the health, peace, good order, and 
decency of a settlement of men. Each community 
frames its own rules; and those rules are applicable 
only to the limits of the town or city in which the 
community dwells. In asking for the grant of 
what is virtually a municipal charter the memoria- 
lists were acting strictly within their rights as 
citizens, irrespective of the different laws which 
apply to them as individuals: and they must 
express their deep regret that a question so simple 
should be obscured and complicated by importing 
into it a matter purely and solely one for the con- 
sideration of the imperial governments of Japan 
and their respective countries. 
2.—We say to the statement describing the 
formation and surrender. of a municipal govern- 
ment at the opening of Yokohama, as follows :— 
Yokohama was opened in 1859. Five years later 
the necessity of local control pressed itself upon the 
attention of the residents. Meetings were held. 
On the 7th March, 1865, a scheme was proposed 
and approved by a meeting; it was subsequentl 
ratified by the authorities ; a council was elected, 
and held its first meeting June oth, 1865. This 
council had undertaken a task for the due perform- 
ance of which it scon discovered its income to be 
inadequate. The Japanese authorities had con- 
sented to permit the council to receive 20 per cent. 
of the ground rent: this yielded about $6,000. 
There were other sources of revenue derived from 
the taxation of taverns, &c., and the total income 
of the council was approximately $10,000. The 
council further urged the adoption of municipal 


Google 


regulations similar to those in force in Shanghai 
but the foreign representatives failed to procure 
the necessary assistance and sanction of the Im. 
periel Government of Japan. The want of funds 
and of enforceable regulations, left the council no 
alternative but to surrender a function it was 
impossible for it to carry out, and it ceased to 
exist in November, 1867, after an existence of 
two and a half years during which time it 
had performed services of admitted portance 
and value. These facts, which are conhrmed in 
the second Paresrar" of Mr. Oki’s memorandum, 
are at variance with the inferences Mr. Oki seeks 
to draw from them. He says :—“ The foreign 
residents having found that, from various causes, 
they were unable any longer to continue the 
management themselves, finally, in the year 1867, 
through their representatives, requested the Japa- 
nese government to assume control of the settle 
ment. Notwithstanding this, it would appear from 
the present memorial that the foreign residents now 
seek once more to acquire that municipal control 
which before they voluntarily a aplie the Fape- 
nese government to assume. It seems, indeed, 
inconsistent for the foreign residedts of Yokohama 
to conceive such a scheme as that embodied in 
their memorial. Of their own accord, and pre- 
sumably for cogent reason, they abandoned muni- 
cipal control in the foreign settlement.” We 
think the passages we have italicised to be, 
though perhaps unintentionally, misleading. The 
council of 1865-67 did not voluntarily gee the 
government to re-assume municipal control, nor of 
its own accord abandon control of the foreign 
settlement. Its resignation was forced upon it 
consequent upon the utter inability to carry on the 
work with the funds at its dis , and without 
the power to enforce the regulations it had made or 
found necessary to make. This important distinc- 
tion between a compulsory and voluntary surrender 
of municipal rights should, we submit, be 
recognized ; use it removes the allegation of 
inconsistency to which Mr. Oki seems to attach 
grave importance. 


At intervals for many years after the suspension 
of the functions of the council of 1865-67, attem 
were made to revive local eek ptt nas t 
the obstacles were numerous and difficult to deal 
with. In the interval to 1877 there was a nominal 
chief of a municipality in the person of Mr. Benson, 
clected by the land renters. His office was abo- 
lished in 1877. In reference thereto, Mr. Oki 
says:—“This determination was duly communt- 
cated to the foreign Consuls who raised no objec- 
i thereto, while the British oe in his repy 

ted July 4, 1877, expressed his approv i 
arran ee 1h this we urge, that the aboli- 
tion of the office of municipal director was a most 
distasteful step to the foreign community, anda 
memorial dated May 1gth, 1877, signed by the 
principal mercantile houses and leading residents, 
was forwarded to the Consular Board, stating 
that the proposed change in the municipal ar- 
rangements was, in the memorialistis’ opinion, 
very objectionable as tending to depose the com- 
munity from all agency in matters intimately 
concerning themselves. With full knowledge 
the presentation of this procest to the Consular 
Board we are unable to find justification for Mr. 
Oki’s assumption that the abolition of the spre 
of municipal director was acqui in by. 
foreign community or their consular representatives. 


3.—We will now endeavour to deal with the i 
stance of Mr. Oki’s memorandum, in which ne 
undertakes to show that the statements contain 
in the memorial of March, 1882, are for the ste 
part unfounded. He alludes to various pafa 

aphs in the memorial, and deals with them in 
this manner :—‘ The memorialists say that °! 
that portion of the town known as the Old Swamp 
Concession there are numerous tavems, the ma- 
jority of which are kept by foreigners and nar pate 
of the lowest clzss and character. The “un 
founded” nature of this allegation, according . 
Mr. Oki, is‘supposed to be exposed in the passage 
immediately following that quoted, namely ;—" 8 
fact, however, there is at present not a single Japa 
nese who keeps a tavern in that quarter, ait ler 
formerly there were one or two; while 2. ue 
number of such resorts are kept by foreign 
Over these latter no surveillance can be exerci AF 
by the police, as it is practically impossible ie 
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Kencho to interfere with trade carried on by 
Soreie inuing. Mr. Oki says :—“' It ts true that in 
various parts of the settlement and on the different 
roads leading to the bluff settlement there are some 
houses where may be found both prostitutes and 
receivers of stolen property. With regard to the 
women who ply their illegitimate trade on the 
roads referred to, it may be stated that, as several 
arrests have lately been made, the number has 
been so reduced that the evil has now almost dis- 
ap But with the same class of women in 
the settlement, tt ss found extremely difficult to 
deal, because they take shelter in the foreign grog- 
shops, the roprietors of which employ them to 
carry on thetr disreputable traffic.’ To arrest 
these persons Mr. Oki states that a warrant must 
first be obtained from the consul of the employer's 
nationality, and it often happens that when police- 
men p to make arrests, they fail to find the 
object of their search, owing to the long time spent 
in these preliminary formalities. The same difficulty 
exists in arresting the receivers of stolen goods, as 
many of them are also enabled to pass as employés 
0 foreigners.” We submit that, instead of proving 
42 unfounded nature of the memorialists’ charges, 
these admissions substantiate them. The re- 
medy proposed is that *‘the governor should be 
furnished with a general warrant enabling the 
proper officers to enter i into the premises 
occupied by foreigners of whatever nationality, 
when there is reason to suspect that offenders are 
concealing themselves therein; and also that, as 
the receivers of stolen goods, thieves, &c., are, for 
the most part, foreigners’ servants, or those who 
conceal themselves in the houses of such servants, 
the police should be allowed to enter the premises 
of foreigners, for purposes of investigation, and to 
take the names, &c., of the Japanese servants em- 
ployed therein.” We cannot refrain from pointing 
out that the remedy proposed is objectionable in 
every sense: its application would mean the sub- 
mission of the private houses and compounds of all 
foreigners to a species of police espionage which 
must inevitably bring the law into direct conflict 
with the people. In no civilized country does such 
a regulation exist ; and it is impossible to conceive 
a civilized people that would tolerate a law at once 
arbitrary and barbarous. The | gga aeds cannot 
be too strongly condemned, and we should fail in 
our duty to ourselves and our fellow residents were 
we to hesitate in making this opinion known to the 
Japanese authorities. 
4-—In reference to the police, Mr. Oki says :-— 
“The charges contained tn the memorial that the 
policemen’s wages ‘are not only inadequate but 
directly conduce to the corruption of the men,’ and 
that they ‘have connived at robberies,’ are state- 
ments which ought not to have been made without 
the clearest evidence.” This remark must be 
dealt with on simple grounds. The first statement 
is based on the ‘clear evidence’ cited in the 
memorial, that the wages of the constables range 
from 7 to 10 yex per month ; of the sergeants and 
inspectors from 15 yen upward. There is abund- 
ance of evidence obtainable that no respectable 
man (and the police are said to be enlisted from a 
superior class of the people) can maintain himself 
decently for less than ten yes per month; yet the 
average wages per capita of the 180 constables is 
yen 7.40 per month only. Where these men have 
families and dependents the difficulty is still 
greater; and in many cases the wives and female 
relatives of constables are compelled to seek 
employment in tea-firing godowns and other 
similar occupations. We re-assert that no police 
force can efficient that does not consist 
of men adequately paid to place them above 
temptation, and to impress upon them the value 
of a position the slightest misconduct would 
entail the forfeiture of. Certainly, if Mr. Oki 
insists that the wages stated are not inadequate, 
it will be useless for us to prolong the argument. 
The second point, namely, that the police have 
Connived at robberies, is aialaiely stated on a partial 
quotation. The memorial reads :—‘‘ That the 
Police have connived at robberies in the settlement 
the circumstances of these robberies seems plainly 
to indicate.” This statement we confirm, for we 
old it to be immaterial whether the thieves are or 
are not employés, or accomplices of employés, of 
Sree si As Sach bataeed ld Alaina eae a! het aaa 


© The passages in this and sub i 
nt extracts printed in 
Halica will be specially referred to lates on. . 


the foreigners from whose premises the robberies 
are cffected. In any case the duties of the police 
are not affected, for it is reasonable to suppose that, 
if mokuoriadi d efficient police supervision were exer- 
cised, the thieves, whether foreigners’ servants or 


not, could not convey their spoil any distance 


without any detection, especially where the stolen 


eaag are contained in cases and bales. Mr. Oki 


oes not dispute the inefficiency of the police. 


He admits it, by saying ;—Even if the police were 
numerous enough to guard every house in the 
settlement it could not be expected that the corps 


would be as effective as required, because the 


meet with many difficulties in the discharge of their 
duties, arising from the fact that they are mot 
clothed with any authority over foreigners.” The 
pugeeton is then made that to render the police 
efhicient they should be ‘“‘ empowered to enter the 


premises of foreigners for the purpose of arrestin 


suspected 


against its adoption. 


5-—Mr. Oki is at a loss to understand the basis 
of the memorialists’ complaints regarding the 
He states that “these 
are the very things to which the local authorities 
have long been directing their attention. Some of 
these works have already been completed, while 
others are now being carried out or are in contem- 
Such a work as the construction 
of the main drain now being carried out in the 
midst of the foreign settlement ought to afford suf- 
ficient evidence of the earnest endeavours which 
the local authorities are making to an.eliorate the 
Fn reply to this, we 

would point out that the memorial was drawn up 
in March, 1882, and the work to which Mr. Oki 
Mr. Oki, 
complaint 
Water-streets in wet weather 
become almost impossible, while in dry and sum- 
mer weather the dust is intolerable,’ also that 
several of the roads ‘are in a most dilapidated 
condition, and in bad weather traffic is seriously 
loupededs and he says, in positive terms,—** Now, 
the exception of some roads on the Bluff which 
ired, I venture to assert that there 
is not a single road throughout the entire scttle- 
We shall 
not attempt to refute this assertion beyond refer- 
ring to the evidence of the roads, streets, and 
drains themselves, and to add that the repairs to 
Main-street necessitated by the drainage operations 


roads, streets, and drains. 
plation . . . 


condition of the settlement.” 


alludes was undertaken pubceaene 
however, takes exception to the specific 
that ‘the Main an 


wit 
are being re 


ment which is in the state described.” 


are now (September, 1883) still incomplete. 
6.—Mr. 
work of “reconstructing roads and 


running 


settlement. 


taken by the local 
ably impressed wit 


work now being undertaken at the extravagant 


expenditure of one hundred thousand yen may 
uestion : that it should have been 
commenced at all without the strongest and most 
oh ae necessity seems inexplicable ; and we make 
bo 


well be called in 


dto say that had the local government been 
assisted by a committce of foreign residents this 
vast outlay would have been, in a great measure 
at least, avoided. The generosity ts undoubted, 
but the question arises whether the outlay could 
ossibly have been sanctioned by the rate payers. 
[his community have no right to expect the libe- 
rality of the local government to be always exerted 
in their favour; especially in the performance of 
work the outlay for which they would not have 
borne themselves. 
The memorialists’ statement that “the drains 
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persons, and they should exercise this 
power during day and night, when they deem it 
necessary.” On a similar proposition to this we 
have stated the insuperable objections that exist 


ki then describes the extent of the 
laying main 
drains in that part of the settlement bounded by 
the bund from the custom-house to the creek, thence 
to the Maida-bashi on the south-west side, thence 
to the north along the Honmura-road, 
and forming in extent about two-thirds of the old 
This work is now in progress at an 
enormous expenditure of money. . . - - The 
cost of laying down the sections of the new main 
drains already in course of construction amounts 
to upwards of one hundred thousand yen, and this 
work, it should be observed, is executed for the 
exclusive benefit of the foreign settlement.” Upon 
this we feel constrained to say that while the me- 
morialists gladly and spontaneously record their 
thankful acknowledgements for the work under- 
vernment, they are disagree- 
the excessive expenditure and 
the wholly inadequate results. The utility of the 









were only constructed to carry off surface water, 
and that they have been used for sewage,” XKc., 15 
admitted to be correct :—but Mr. Oki says.—‘“ It 
is a fact that foreign residents and their servants 
make these drains receptacles for sewerage of all 
kinds, or privately alter the course of such drains, 
thus causing them to be choked up, and rendered 
a source oY danger to public health. Whenever 
such actions are observed, officials are despatched 
to the aoe or communcations made to the occu- 
pants of the premises. But my endeavours have 
generally been abortive, as foreign residents decline 
to carry out the directions given, and raise all sorts 
of objections.’ : 

Mr. Oki then says that “there are in operation 
complete lations which both the local and 
police officials continually exert themselves to 
carry out” for the control of “ all such matters as 
projections interfering with the thoroughfares, the 
practice of obstructing the streets, &c., ruinous and 
dangerous buildings, walls, &c.,andjinrikisha. But 
as foreign residents habitually ignore and disobe 
them, such regulations can accomplish but little 
good, so far as the forer settlement is concerned.” 

‘o this we reply that no resident of the settlement 
has to our knowledge, had any intimation what- 
ever of the “complete regulations” referred to, 
nor is any person acquainted with even their gene- 
ral tenor. How, then, is it possible for foreign 
residents to “habitually ignore and disobey” re- 

lations of the existence of which they are pro- 

oundly ignorant? And we further, and say 
that “ projections interfering with the thoroughfare, 
the practice of obstructing the streets,” &c., are 
more numerous and common in the adjacent 
Japanese settlements than in ourown. In Hon- 
mura and Ishikawa, and the approaches to the 
bluff from the Maida-bashi and Kameno-hashi in 
in paleo thoroughfares between the foreign 
settlements on and below the bluff, yet within the 
absolute jurisdiction of the local government and 
where no foreigners reside, to habitually obstruct 
the lawful exertions of the police to carry out the 
regulations, every shopkeeper trespasses upon each 
side of the narrow ways, exposing his wares for 
sale on benches standing where the footway ought 
to be, and so speed: the space that carriages 
and pedestrians are frequently obstructed and 
delayed. With these interferences with the 
thoroughfare, and the reprchensible practice of 
persons drawing up hand carts, jinrikisha, &c., at 
each side of the street and Icaving them for hours 
unattended, the police seem to have no concern. 
If, then, interferences with and obstructions of the 
thoroughfare are not checked in one portion of the 
settlement solely ener sapere control, would 
the authorities apply a different serics of regulations 
to the foreign settlement ? 

7.—Touching the lighting of the streets, we are 
aware that a difference of opinion prevails; and 
we are not now prepared to discuss the question. 

8.—In reference to the occupancy of houses and 
lands in the foreign settlement by Japanese, we 
venture to point out that the memorialists have not 
objected to the presence of those who have ccn- 
formed to the regulations, and obtained the neces- 
sary consent to their tenancy; but they strongly 
protest + gr the unauthorized residence of Japa- 
nese. Mr. Oki says :—“ There are about one 
hundred who are so living without permission, and 
those are the men who are engaged in disreputable 
trades. ay bad characters are to be found 
among them, but they are enabled to escape beyond 
the reach of the law by reason of their alleged 
status as foreigners’ employes.” 

g.—The existence of ‘ruinous dwellings, walls, 
&c., dangerous to passers by, the erection of sheds 
obstructive tothe public throughfare or leaving goods 
on the street,’ is admitted, Mr. Oki adding :—“ The 
evances exist because of acts committed by 
oreigners or their employés in violation of the 
regulations, and are serious grounded for complaint 
on my side.” To this we must respond that the 
regulations, equally with those previously alluded 
to, are wholly unknown to the residents accused of 
their violation, 

_10.—The question of licenses for taverns is one 
with which we cannot now deal. The disgraceful 
condition of the liquor traffic in Yokohama is not 
denied, nor apparently can it be controlled in the 
absence of such regulations as a legally constituted 
munkipality alone can enforce. 

yt.—Other minor matters are dealt with by Mr, 
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Oki, who alleges, as an excuse for their existence, 
that he cannot control “forcigners or their ser- 
vants” who are responsible. With regard to 
watering the streets, one-half cost of which Mr. 
Oki states is borne by the Kencho, we add that 
under the arrangement which has existed for 
several ycars past, the watering is paid for by 
voluntary subscription on the part of the foreign 
residents, and we are jnfornsen by the contractor 
that he receives no contribution from the Kencho 
towards this object. We are certain that if fo- 
reigners refuse to contribute the portion of the street 
Opposite their tenements is left unwatered. So 
careful are the contractors of this that Main-street, 
on a sunny day, presents a checkered scene of wet 
and dry intervals. 


12.—The only other paragraph of Mr. Oki’s 


reply we deem it necessary to specially notice is} Pe 


that on page 12, in reference to the accumulation 
of garbage in the private compounds of foreigners, 
and we o {so because the reply is comprehensive 
and is the reason urged throughout for the positive 
inability of the local government to perform even 
the simplest functions of the municipility. Mr. 
Oki asserts that directions are given to remove the 
garbage; “ But if the occupants are unwilling to 
carry out such directions, nothing further can, 
under existing circumstances, be done, as offenders 
claim exemption from all laws and regulations 
upon this and kindred subjects.” Ve cite this 
assertion because it is urged throughout Mr. Oki’s 

ly as reason, cause, or excuse, for every abuse 
complained of by the memorialists. 


13.-—Finally, Mr. Oki’s reason for the non- 
necessity of a municipal board, as proposed by 
the memorialists, is stated on page 13 of his memo- 
randum to be the inconsistency in the surrender by 
the commnunity of 1867 of the municipal authority 
now claimed by the community of 1883. To this 
he adds, the forcign residents “seek to resume it 
(municipal control) at the very moment when 
strenuous efforts are being made on the part of the 
Kencho to introduce radical improvements in the 
administration of municipal affairs—efforts which 
would appear to be on the point of accomplishment 
—and which, in my opinion, remove any supposed 
need for the formation of a special board or com- 
mittee for the municipal control of the settlement, 
as pro by the memorialists.” The pitch of 
this sentence, namely, that ‘efforts to introduce 
radical improvements in the administration of 
municipal affairs appear to be on the point of 
accomplishment,’ is unfortunately contradicted b 
the succeeding lines whercin Mr. Oki refers to the 
difficulty in arriving at unanimity of action, and 
the want of power to enforce measures deemed 
necessary for the public good He concludes with 
the following words which, whether taken in con- 
junction with the context or by themselves, clearly 
indicate that the object and suggestions of the 
memorialists have been entirely misunderstood. 
He says—"‘ If, then, powcr to enforce municipal 
laws and regulations is wanting, of what avail would 
be the deliberations of any executive board?” 


14.—In response to the whole of Mr. Oki’s 
memorandum we to say that the grievances 
set out in the memorial are one and all admitted 
to exist by the Governor of Kanagawa ken in 
which the foreign scttlement is situate. Admit- 
ting the gravity of these abuses, the necessity for 
their removal, and candidly averring that the 
urgent necessity for a uniform and enforceable 
system of municipal government is recognized by 
none more than by himself, Mr. Oki declares 
that the abuses arise from the causes italicised in 
the various quotations from his memorandum 
made here, and that these causes are the unlawful 
acts of foreigners and their employés in the commis- 
sion of violations of municipal regulations, in shelter- 
ing receivers of stolen goods, andin shielding crimi- 
nals from arrest and punishment by claiming them 
as their servants: and he further declares that the 
correction of these abuscs is impossible while the 
Japanese authorities arc powerless to interfere with 
trades carried on by forcigners, while foreign 
residents decline to carry out the directions given, 
raise all sorts of objections, habitually ignore and 
disobey all regulations, and claim exemption from 
all laws on this and kindred subjects. The remedy 
for this highly unsatisfactory state of affairs pro- 
posed by Mr. Oxi is, that he should be furnished 
with a gencral warrant to cnter the premiscs and 


houses of foreign residents day or night on the 
mere suspicion that a person obnoxious to the 
police is harboured there: and furthermore, that 
all residents should submit to the universally 
accepted rule that all inhabitants of a country 
should be governed by the territorial laws and 
regulations. 

Now to this we beg to say that the abuses com- 
plained of by the memorialists, the existence of 
which is admitted by Mr. Oki, are acknowledged 
by them to be due to the absence of uniform 
regulations and efficient police protection. They 
said in their memorial, page 3 :— The municipal 
laws of each country vary, and cases frequently 
arise where a British, American, or German re- 
sident may be coerced into compliance with his 
own law against a nuisance or obstruction which 
rsons of other nationalities may commit with 
impunity.” The abuses growing out of this want 
of system are then partially enumerated : and we 
are unable to see that Mr. Oki’s retort that the 
abuses are committed by foreign residents them- 
selves or their servants weakens the memorialists’ 
contention that some sort of municipal control 
for the reform of these abuses by whomever 
committed, be he English, American, French, 
German, Chinese, or Japanese within the boun- 
daries of the settlement, is urgently necessary. 
With the exception of the remedy proposed there 
are no material differences between the memorial 
and the memorandum is reply. The first de- 
clares the existence of abuses and the urgent need 
for their correction : the second admits the existence 
of those abuses and acknowledges the urgent need 
for their correction. The position therefore is this. 
The memorialists urge “the creation of a system of 
suitable regulations which, having recetved the 
approval of the Government of Japan and of our 
respective Ministers, may be enforced in a similar 
manner as in the ncighbouring settlement of Kobe, 
or in Shanghai."’ They then anticipated the reply 
of Mr. Oki in these words:—‘ The Japanese 
government may, with propriety as before stated, 
urge that these abuses arise from the powerlessness 
of the local government to enforce a regula- 
tions upon the foreign community.”. memo- 
rialists then suggested a remedy which, having 
clearly been misunderstood by Mr. Oki, may be 
briefly recapitulated here. A local board or com- 
mittee was to be formed, to consist of the Kenrei of 
Kanagawa ex officio president, two Janene 
nominated by him, and six foreigners elected to 
represent the seventeen nationalities, exclusive 


Y J of Me eat to which the residents of Yoko- 


hama belong. The board was to have power to 
draw up regulations and bye-laws for the good 
and thoroughly efficient control and protection of the 
settlement; to place those regulations and bye-laws 
before the Imperial Government with a memoria] 
praying for their approval and ratification: in other 
words, praying the Government of Japan to grant 
a charter constituting Yokohama a municipal 
corporation. Armed with this authority, the com- 
mittee would have made application to their re- 
spective Ministers to procure, if they did not possess 
it, the proper power to enforce the municipal 
regulations in the courts of their respective 
countries. The result would be a code of 
focal regulations ped made known to eve 
resident, enforceable in the courts of the princi- 
pal, if not all, the powers represented in fapan. 
and thus the “want of power for the enforce- 
ment of measurcs that have been deemed neces- 
sary for the public good,” which Mr. Oki urges 
as his chief objection to an executive board, 
would be removed, and in its place a munici- 
pality with power of control and protcction 
at least as efficient as that enjoyed by the 
admirably conducted and efficient municipality of 
Shanghai. The duties of this board would have 
been to codperate with the local government : to 
bring before the governor the varicd wants of the 
settlement : to assist and advise in matters where 
expenditure is necessary: to aid in carrying out 
a strict economy of administration : and finally, by 
accepting the responsibility, relicve the local 
government of the burden of complaint made 
against it, and the stigma of incapacity for 
control it is itself forced to confess. Such a board 
would create mutual good understanding : it would 
serve to bring Japanese and foreigners to a better 
appreciation of the mutuality of interest between 
them: and its formation is nothing more than the 
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same body of people would be justified in demand. 
were they altogether under the jurisdiction of the 
territorial laws of Japan. 


If we read Mr. Oki’s memorandum aright, his 
only reasons for urging upon His Excellency, the 
Minister for Forcign Affairs, the refusal of the 
prayer of the memorial, is that, because a munici. 
pality formed in 1S65 and compulsorily discontinued 
in 1867 for want of funds actually necessary to 
carry it out, the community of 1883, occupying a 
settlement of at least double the area of that of 
1865, have no right to ask for the restitution of a 
privilege they most unwilling abandoned for want 
of an alternative: and that the true remedy is to 
submit to Japanese rules and regulations which 
the author of that remedy, Mr. Oki himself, 
declares to be impossible of execution. 


15.—We, therefore, most earnestly beg that the 

eee may again be laid before the Imperial 

sovernment of Japan for reconsideration. We 
bs atone submit that the memorandum we have 
had the honour to reply to, confirms in every 
particular the substance of the memorial presented 
to you by the foreign community in April, 1882: 
and that the reasons urged by Mr. Oki in opposi- 
tion to the remedy proposed are unreasonable and 
illogical, and wholly insufficient to form a basis for 
the absolute refusal of the Imperial Government to 
accede to the prayer of the memorailists, either in 
its full or to a modified extent. 

A long discussion ensued as to the propriety 
of printing the document. A few incidental 
points were alluded to in the course of the dis- 
cussion—among others the item of the main 
drain, which is said in Mr. Oki's letter to have 
cost upward of yen 100,000. Mr. Talbot said 
that he had good reason to know that in Europe 
such a drain would not cost more than yen 
30,000 per mile. This drain was not more than 
a mile and a quarter or a mile and 2 half in length. 
If there was such discrepancy in’ the prices of 
construction in Europe and Japan, what might 
be expected in the matter of road-laying, &c.? 

Mr. Tuomas and some other gentlemen asked 
whether the paper read could be printed and 
circulated. The reading had not been quite 
audible to many of the gentlemen present. The 
Chairman suggested that it be printed, if desired 
by the meeting, but be not published. Mr. 
Brooke considered that, this being a public 
mecting, the papers read there were public, 
and proposed an adjournment of one week 
and the then publication of the document. Mr. 
Talbot suggested that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the best interests of the communily 
in the matter. Some gentlemen behind said 
(among others Mr. Irwine) that they bad not 


Y|heard the purport of the document; and the 


question as to whether it should be published, 
and if so in what form, whether as the property 
of the press or as a pamphlet for private circula- 
tion was discussed with some vigor, the Chait- 
man interposing and suggesting that 2 vole 
should be taken for a Committee to consider 
a reply, which should be delivered one week 
from the day of the meeting. Mr. MacDonald 
here made a remark about some heap of 
stones being left on the Bluff, and other gentle- 
men were heard to speak of cases of negligence 
on the part of the municipal authorities In 
matters of detail, when Mr. Talbot reminded 
those present of the prime object of the meeting, 
which was not to consider the mere question of 
grievances but the matter of whether we had 
“ the abstract right to govern ourselves?” 
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Mr. W.B. Watrsx thought that the present | and householders ” are eligible for election, and 
meeting was not sufficiently representative to de- | that the suffrage shall be free for all those <ho are 
cide such @ question. Ele suggested that a ballot- | registered at their respective Consulates. Thus 
box be placed in the Chamber of Commerce Rooms | a resolution finally reduced to the will of the mech 
for the election of a Committee which should be | ing was passed :—“A Permanent Committee | 
empowered to act for twelve months and treat | of seven Land-renters and (or) Householders ! 
directly with the Japanese. Heretofore com- shall be elected to act as intermediaries between 
munication had been conducted through the} the foreign residents and the Japanese and 
Consular Board, which appeared to have broken | foreign authorities.” [‘ Foreign authorities” 
down. Nothing was heard for a long time of | include the Consuls and not merely the Ministers 
any complaints, which were then found to have | of Treaty Powers]. 
been shelved. Mr. Walter thought that the} The question of the publication of the “re- 
Kenrei. woald be glad to receive suggestions |joinder” was again considered, and, indeed 
from such a Committee as he proposed. Since | debated at great length, Mr. Kirkwood desirin, 
the appointment of Mr. Oki to the office of | that it be published, a view that was ined 
Prefect many improvements had been effected, | heartily by Mr. Kingdon, with the understandin 
and the speaker thought there was sufficient | at the special request of Mr. Talbot, that it = 
evidence that the Local Authorities were anxious | merely a draft submitted at the request of two or 
to meet the wishes and satisfy the wants of the | three gentlemen present to the approval of the 
community as far as possible. The question of |community. In other words, after several 
the number and constitution of the Committee | amendments had been suggested or proposed 
and the qualification of the voters was then dis-|a formal proposition made by Mr. Kirkwood 
cussed. It was decided that all ‘‘land-renters and seconded by Mr. Irwine was carried without 
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dissent, ‘“‘ that the document read be published as 
areply, suggested by two or three gentlemen pre- 
sent, to H.E. Oki Morikata’s communication.” 

It was finally determined that, the permission 
of the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
having been already obtained, a ballot-box for 
the election of a Committee of Seven to confer, 
as before explained, directly with the Japanese 
and Foreign authorities shall be in charge 
of the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
from to-day until Saturday at noon. Each 
voter must sign his name legibly on a ballot- 
paper, and vote for a ticket of seven persons, OF 
be disqualified. At the termination of the 
suffrage the ballot-box will be opened by the 
Chairman of the meeting, Mr. A. O. Gay, in 
presence of scrutineers. Messrs. Wilkin, Whit- 
tall, and W. B. Walter are understood to hare 
consented to act in the latter capacity.| 

With a vote of thanks to Chairman and 


Secretary, the meeting adjourned. 
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NOTIFICATION NO. 32 OF THE 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 
_—-—_o—_ -——_—-— 
It is hereby notified that the treaty limits in 


Korea are revised as follows :— 
October 3, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 


(Signed) Sanyo SaNeEyosit!, 
First Minister of State. 
(Signed) Inouye Kaworu, 


Minister for Forcign Affairs. 





STIPULATIONS FoR THE TREATY LINITS 
In Kore.. 

Art. 1.—In accordance with the first clause of 
the supplementary treaties concluded by the Com- 
missioners of Japan and Korea on the 31st of 
August in the 15th year of Meiji (1882) on the 
17th of July (Korean‘calendar), the Governments 
of the two countries have agreed to extend the 
treaty limits in accordance with the recomendations 
of the Commissioners appointed by them. 

Art. 2.—The treaty limits in question will be as 
follows :—In-chhoén—the river Kokwa on the east ; 
the harbour of Yosenkin on the north-east ; and 
the island of Kokwa on the north. Wo6n-san— 
Basokurei (a lofty mountain) on the west under 
the jurisdiction of Ték-won Fu; old Riuchiin on 
the south in the jurisduction of An-byén Fu; and 


Giyoka-choku on the north in the jurisdiction of 
Bunsen Gun. Pii-san—Kichd on the east; Kin- 
kai on the west ;\Mciko on the south ; and Riyosan 
on the north. 

Along the boundaries of the districts mentioned 
posts will be erected in the presence of officers of 
the two countries, in order that the land-marks 
may be well established. 

rt. 3.—The treaty limits to be extended in the 
17th year of Meiji, Japanese calendar (1884), or in 
the year of Kinoye Saru (ape) Korean calendar, 
will be determined after due discussion between the 
Commissioners of the two countries ; and the deci- 
sions arrived at will be embodied as supplementary 
Provisions to the present agreement. 

Art. 4.—Japanese arc entitled to shoot anywhere 
within the treaty limits defined above, but they 
must abstain from shooting in the neighbourhood of 
dwellings, or where posts are erected by the Korean 
Government with a prohibitory sign. 

Art. §.—In case any Japanese should commit 
any act of violence, or procecd beyond treaty 
limits, the local authorities may arrest them and 
hand them over to the Japanese Consul, or detain 
them until the matter is reported to the Consulate 
and instructions are obtained thence. Persons so 
detained must invariably be treated with humanity. 
The period of detention must not exceed the time 
necessary for communication with the Consulate. 

Art. aa case Koreans gun’ oar of vio- 
lence upon Japanese travelling within the treat 
limits, the aed vaniioatties of he peninsula shall 
adopt measures for the protection of those assailed, 
and punish the assailants with the utmost rigor of 
the law. 

Art. 7.—In case any Japanese shall fall sick 
or be bclated while ee in’ Korea, the 
inhabitants must provide for them either convey- 
ance or lodging. Comprehensively speaking, all 
hospitality possible must be shown to the travellers, 
who will afterward be chargeable for the lodging, 
food, and conveyance required. 

Art. 8.—The Korean Government will post the 
4th Article and those following it, on the road side 
in the various towns and villeges within treaty 
limits, so that peopfe may be strict in observance 
of these treaty stipulations. 

In witness of the validity of the above pro- 
visions, the Commissioners of the two countrics 
hereto sign their names and affix their scals. 

Japan, July 25 16th year of Meiji (1833). 

Korea, June 22, in the year 492 since the open- 
ing of the country. 


(Signed) TAKEZOYE SuinxicutRo, 
Japanese Commissioner. 
(Signed) Mix Yon-MoK, 


Korean Commissioner. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 
—_—__—_-—_———_——_ 


DISSOLUTION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL MONARCHIAL PARTY. 





(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun). 


The public is well aware that the creed of the 
Constitutional Monarchical Party is opposed to 
ublic sentiment. It is a matter of congratulation 
or the nation and its people that the party has 
been dissolved. Since it came into existence in 
March last year, it has been a laughing stock, and 
the butt of the public. It should however, be 
mentioned, for the credit of its members, that they, 
courageously despising public opinion, and in- 
different to the dishonorable motives attributed to 
them, did not hesitate to dissolve when they found 
their objects too hard for attainment. Messrs. 
Maruyama (Editor of the Afetyi Nippo), and 
Fukuchi (Editor of the Nicht Nicht Shimbun) were 
doubtlessly prompted to such laudable action by 
the conviction that it is impossible to oppose the pro- 
ress of events. We should, therefore, be pleased. 
olitical, like other parties, assume distinguishing 
names. We, for instance, have a radical and a 
thy Slaenhte party. In France one finds imperialists 
and republicans. If the whole French nation were 
in favor of the former’s policy no occasion would 
have occurred for the organization of the latter. A 
minority in the community is a stumbling-block. 
In a country like Japan where the people know no 
other public feeling than that of loyalty, the forma- 
tion of a Monarchical Party is superfluous, the 
cause of- a ridicule which may occasionally merge 
into hostility. Foreigners hearing of such an 
association would imagine that some of our people 
were hostile to the existing Government, and 
desirous of counteracting some projects which if 
effected would involve national disgrace. They 
would find it hard to realize that the party in 
question is an object of horror to the Japancse 
ssa Gi which boasts allegiance to an Imperial 
ynasty reigning through countless ages. 

In point of fact there is not one individual in the 
whole community who is dissatisfied with the 
imperial rule, whose beneficence is universally 
appreciated; and we may ask what effect the con- 
struction of a “ Monarchical Party” could have 
produced upon the vulgar mind. It could only 
serve to undermine the national loyalty; aad 
seeing this we attacked the association with our 
utmost zeal. There was at last no course open to 
the leader-of the party than to change its repulsive 
name or to abolish it altogether. ti he recognition 
of a fault and amendment are always honorable; 
and the delay in that honest method was probably 
due to lack of moral courage on the part of the 
members of the society, who, nevertheless, have 
now amply redeemed their errors by their dissolu- 
tion. We take the opportunity now of reminding 
them that all political parties must have honest 
principles and act up to them. The programme of 
the Monarchical Party was ostensibly to uphold the 
dignity of the Impcrial family and to secure the 
happiness to the people. Alas! What failure! 
Their ideas have terminated in innumerable troubles 
and complications. The attempted assassination 
of Mr. ltagaki is traceable to the indirect instiga- 
tion of the Imperial party. The Fukushima 
suspects were originally embroiled with members of 
the same party, and the affair culminated in the 
arrest of the liberals and a rupture between the 
local) Government of Fukushima and the inhabi- 
tants of the prefecture. This with other instances 
proves the accuracy of the assertion that the Con- 
stitutional Imperial Party endangered the welfare 
of the nation. Although their number was small 
and their influence meagre, yet they inanaged to 
infect a certain class, which, fearing some loss of 
fortune consequent upon the advance of -civiliza- 
tion, have striven to check a progress which the 
say is the result of recklessness and temerity. Suc 
people are ignorant of the fact that the standard 
of Japan's civilization is yet low, and look upon 
advancement with abject terror. The antidotes 
they would employ, are blinded by conservatism and 
procrastination. ‘heir efforts are only produc- 
ttve of disorder and are contrary to what 
is in effect the popular-will. We must clevate 


Google 


our social standard by all means in our poy 

In the long run, we shall win a complete bse 
In this belief we are more than contirmed 5 ak 
collapse of the Imperial Party in spite of the ‘4 
atforded it by the Government. There is Sa 
apprehension, however, that the disorganization 


‘ot the Constitutional Imperial Party is the har. 


binger of a gencral dissolution of all iti 

parties by order of the Government. Wes 
indisposed to credit the rumor. There is no 
reason why the Government should attempt to 
demolish political parties that do a great deal of 
good to the nation. In fine, no fear of the 
extinction of political parties need be entertained. 





REGULATIONS OF TRADE BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND KOREA. 


(Translated from the Fyi Shimpo.) 





Below are given what are said to be the rulo; 
under which trade between the two countries shall 
be carried on. We do not, however, profess to 
state whether or no they have the approval of our 
Government :— 

Section I. relates to the report of the arrival of a 
vessel, 

Art. 1.—Within 48 hours (Sundays excluded) of 
the arrival of a merchant ship in a Korean port, 
the master shall exhibit to the Customs officials the 
papenes Consul’s certificate to the effect that he 

as lodged in the Consulate the ship’s papers. 
He may then “enter” the ship (according to the 
rules now prevailing in the ports of all civilized 
countries) and deposit a manifest of cargo. In 
ports where there is no Japanese Consulate the 
master of the vessel shall personally deposit the 
ship’s papers in the Custom House and comply 
with all the established rules. 

Art. 2.—Any falsification of the manifest, witha 
view to defrauding the Korean revenue, shall sub- 
ject the master of the vessel to a fine of riyo 300. 

Art. 3.—Any mere error in the manifest may be 
corrected within a prescribed time without payment 
of any fee. Corrections having to be made beyond 
that period will each be charged for at the rate of 
riyo 20 for each day that mistakes remain un- 
corrected. 

Art. 4.—In the case of goods being landed with- 
out having been previously entered at the Custom 
House, the master is liable to a penalty to the 
extent of two-fold the value of the g 

Art. 5.—Any master neglecting to enter his 
vessel within the specified 48 hours of her arrival 
shall be liable to a fine of riyo 50 for each day of 
such negligence ; provided always that the cumu- 
lated penalties shall not exceed riyo a. ; 

Art. 6.—All goods smuggled into Korea in Japa- 
nese ships shalf be confiscated, and the master of 
the ship ahi else shall pay a penalty of riyo 200. 

Art. 7.—Vessels clearing shall pay all charges 
incurred before their clearance papers are issued. 
In the event of clearance being refused, the Customs 
authonties shall immediately inform the Master 
and the Consul of the reason of the refusal. . 

Section II. deals with entries by consignees. 

Art. 1.—The owner or consignee of any goods 
must before landing them make entry of the same 
at the Custom House (with the usual correct 
descriptions of names, marks, numbers, and 
values). Inovices shall remain in the custody of 
the Custom House until the goods have becn 
ofticially examined. . + 

Art. 2.—The Korean Customs authorities may 
examine all packages so entered; but the examina- 
tion shall be conducted without any expense to the 
importer. The examining officers shall replace 
the goods in their original position in ee 
and examination shall made without an) 
unecessary and vexatious delay to the imporicr. 

Art. 3.—An owner receiving goods damaged in 
transit may notify the fact to the Customs officials, 
and call competent and approved surveyors . 
attest the damage. ‘The survey report shall be 
signed by the surveyors in presence of aaa 
officials. Equitable reduction of duty will then 
allowed. ; 

Art. 4.—Permits for the delivery of goods to te 
importer shall be issued as soon as duty has been 

aid. 
Art. 5.—All goods intended for export must be 
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Art. 5.—The Korean Government is at liberty to 
adopt at its ports such measures as it may deem 
most proper to prevent fraud and smuggling. 
Merchants are instructed to observe them. 

Art. 6.—The Korean authorities shall provide all 
ports open to forcign trade with such buoys, lights, 
and beacons as may be necessary to improve and 
protect the navigation of the approaches to the 
open ports. 

Section VI. gives a scale of dutics. 

Art. 1.—Duty free-—forcign gold and silver coin ; 
ship’s stores; and passengers’ personal effects. 

rt. 2.—Export duty on general merchandize 
will be five per cent., with the exception of gin- 
seng, the export of which article is prohibited. 

Art. 3.—The import duty on drugs shall be 10 
per cent., liquors, perfumes, fancy-goods, musical 
instruments, clothing, etc., etc., 39 per cent. 

Art. 4.—Prohibited articles—Gun-powder, fire- 
arms, opium, and the like. . 


entered at the Custom House before they are put 
on board ship. 

Art. 6.—Vessels must be cleared with forms 
similar to those observed on arrival. 

Art. 7-—All merchandize embarked before it has 
been entered at the Custom House, and all pro- 
hibited articles, shall be forfeited to the Korcan 

, nt. 
ore 8. Any person signing a false declaration 
or certificate with intent to defraud the Korean 
Customs shall be liable to a fine of riyo 100. 
{{I. contains the regulations for the 


ee I ee 
ins ion. 
ae : © acts officers shall be placed on board 


-ecsels in harbor, and have control of the 
olay They are not entitled to demand any- 
thing ; but they shall be treated with civility. 

Art. 2.—No goods shall be discharged from any 
ship between sunset and sunrise. Any person who, 
without permission, shall remove any fastenings 
placed by the Korean officers, shall be fined riyo 50. 

Art. 3.—Goods discharged from any vessel be- 
fore entry at the Custom House will be confiscated. 

Art. 4.—All packages made up with intent to 
defraud the Korean Customs will be confiscated. 

Art. 5.—All articles liable to duty concealed in 

ckages containing duty-free goods will be con- 

scated together with the packages and the re- 































































METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
——_—__———_—_——_—_ 


For Weex Beaixnino Fripay, Serreuece a8ru, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong6, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. i * 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
: —represents velocity of wind. 

Jn ae percentage of umidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. a : 

® Rain in Inches. ¢ Directionof Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 1§-§ miles per hour on Friday 
atga.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.2¢8 
inches on Friday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29.857 inches 


to enter or clear at the Custom House, nor will they 
be liable to be visited by Custom House officers 

Section V. deals with the transport of native 
products in foreign bottoms. 

Art. 1.—Korean vessels may transport native 
roerchandize or foreign vessels, inasmuch as the 
native shipping available is insufficient. Thus for 
five years to come foreign vessels of all nations 
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"The total Sanneet of rain for the week was 3.626 inches, 


against 7.642 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


Art. 2.—No duty shall be imposed on native 
goods transported (by foreign ships) from one 
age to another, after they have been duly examined 
y the Custom House authorities. 
Art. 3.—All articles the property of native mer- 
chants and manufacturers shall be exempt from 








SUNDAF CHURCH SERVICES. 

—= > 

Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m, and 8 p.m. 


Roman Catholic Church : § and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo : 


i i a.m, 





ut 

Art. 4.—If the interest of Korea gencrally, or 
that of any locality therein, requires protection, 
such protection chall be aiorded: In this regard 
duties may be either diminished or increased. In 
either case, notice will be given four months before- 
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CHESS. 





From the Collection of Problems by 
J. B. of Bridport. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
en 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Monday, Oct. Sth.® 


he agai «| per M.B.Co. Thursday, Oct. r1th.t 
From America ... per O.& O. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 17th.> 





* Khiva (with English mail) left Nagasaki on October 4th, 
+ Left Shahghai on October grd. % Oceanic left San Fr. sco 
on September 37th, 


+ 
THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 


For Hakodate ... perM.B.Co. Sunday, Oct. 7th. 

For Kobe ......... per M.B.Co. Monday, Oct. 8th. 

For Hongkong... perO. & O.Co. Tuesday, Oct. gth. 

For Shanghai 
Kobe, and pe M.B.Co. Wednesday, Oct. roth. 
Nagasaki ... 

For. Europe, 


vid 
Hongkong ... perM.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. 13th. 


The arrival and departure of mail« by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 


TIME TABLES. 
+ —-- 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


The Trains Leave Yokonama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,° 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


|| 2.45, 4.00, 4.45," 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 


p.m. 

The Trains teave Tokio (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,° 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00 
p-m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t+) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENC-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Ureno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
p-m., and KuMAGAI at 9 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 2; First-class, yen 1.20; Third-class, 
sen 60. ‘The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai is 
38 miles. - 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 


The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p-m. 


TIME-GUN. 
A time-gun is fired every Saturday from one of 


the Messagerics Maritimes steamers at Noon. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LATEST SHIPPING. Louise, French 3-masted schooner, 300, Lemoine,| and servant, Rev. and Mrs. Ashmore, child and 
panenihe sonore 3rd October,—Kobe, Ballast.—E Whittall. | servant, a le Pi ake aa 2 vee and 
° .}| servant, Miss McCully, Major Halahan, Lieut 
FREIGHTS. Kanagawa Maru, Japanese bark, 1,150, — Plumbe, R.M.L.I., PU atenaat Allan, Meson 








































strand, 3rd October,— Nagasaki, 17,000 cases 
Kerosene.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 775, H. Kawa- 
aa 3rd abe Hakodate General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 

e Walker, ay Getober, Shanghai and rts, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sapphire, British screw corvette, 12 guns, 2,360 
H.P., 1,970, Captain i: R. T. Fullerton, 3rd 
October,—Korea vid Kobe and China ports. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 3rd October,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1,540, L. H. Moule, 3rd 


Hebden, Leason, Ryder, A. Mitchell, J. L. Lyell 
S. G. Sheppard, Balfour, Sorokomofsky, H. 
Budler, Ost, Kuhn, Ah Poon, and Akiyama in 
cabin; and 1 private R.M.L.I., 8 Chinese, and 1; 
Japanese in steerage. 


For New York, vid Suez Canal, the steamships 
Galley of Lorne, Strathleven, and Benarty sailed 
on the 26th ultimo, leaving that berth in possession 
of the Selembria and Strathmore, both to have 
quick dispatch. For Havre, and Hamburg, we 
have the German steamship /phigenia, for Ham- 
burg and London, the steamship Cardiganshire, 
while for London vid Havre, the British bark 
Sagitta is loading, and being fairly well engaged 
should have early dispatch. Coastwise require- 
ments for the present are filled, and rates remain 
nominal and unremunerative. 





CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Zawedesi, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki: —Silk for France, 1,008 
bales; for Engiand, 30 bales; Total, 1,063 bales. 
Waste silk, 248 bales. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco :— 











October,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- ean NEw 80 s«sOTWER 
ARRIVALS. saki, Mails and General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. PRAMCISCO, YORE. Te — 
Ki Maru, Japanese steamer, 775, H. Kawa- Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, ete 850 1519 re 
oka, 30th September,—-Hakodate and Kama- Nephi SD Oe eS Ca Mails and] Votohama «. 3:79 375 S019 113 
vas 28th September, General.—Kiyodo Unyu Pon ie sane eae 866, aN. Walker, Hongkong .. . 2s 330 
Waka M. A.F eth October,—Kobe, Mails and General.— Total w-» 4604 3,082 5,953 13,649 
Christensen, 301 September, be ath : Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. a usw 0s OTTER 
eee an General.— Mitsu Bishi | Csty Z, Tokio, American meeanet, ansts pe ioguald ; FRANCISCO. er — baer 
Vigilant, British paddle despatch-vesse!, 2 guns,| _ General.—P. M. S.S. Co. Hoegeone oo: 
1,320 H.P., 1,000, Lieut.-Commander Max- ——e eee 
well, rst October,—Kobe. PASSENGERS. Total cccccccee = 15242 — = 1,241 
Sapphire, British screw corvette, 12 guns, 2,360 ARRIVED. 
REPORTS. 


H.P., 1,970, tain J. R. T. Fullerton, 2nd 
Oatoben Hakodate: : 
Metapedia, British steamer, t 482, Garvin 2nd 

»— London, &c., vi anila, General. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 2nd October, Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M.S.S.Co. ° 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
3rd October.—Kobe 1st October, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Audacious, British reverted noes Cea 
ip, 13 8, 4,830 H.P, .6,o10, tain 
Teaeysaed October,—Hakodate. 
Albatross, British composite screw sloop, 4 guns, 
H.P.,940, Commander Hicks, 3rd October, 
— Hakodate. 
Curacoa, British screw corvette, 14 guns, 3,540 
H.P., 2,380, Captain Anstruther, 3rd October, 
— Hakodate. 


Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from Hako- 
date and Kamaishi :—30 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
Messrs. Blum, Anderotti, Imberti, Aplin, Har- 
rison, R.N., and Kabaishi Hachiro in cabin; and 
five British seamen. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanxoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. A. Evers, R. A. Robertson, A. 
Anataling, and 6 Japanese in cabin; and 303 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
Captain Huebenet,.and Mr. C. Vaeléke in cabin ; 

66 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jakasago Maru, from 
Hakodate s Europeans and 14 Japanese in cabin ; 
and 150 Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City % Tokio, from 
Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Noble, Captain 
Miller, Mr. T. Arnold, and 1 Chinese in cabin. 
For San Francisco: Mr. H. Kopsch in cabin; 
and 236 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Marx, from 
Shanghai and :—Mr. and Mrs. Stringer and 
two children, Captain J. M. Conner, Messrs. Huey, 
Wetchincin, Ishikawa, Mayeda, and Yamanaka in 
cabin; and 1 European, 1 Chinese, and 245 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Francisco: 
Count Strickland, His Excellency and Mrs. Adam 
Sienkiewitz and family, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Wriderhold, Mrs. M. Waller, Mrs. H. A. Jerome. 
Mrs. L. G. Perine, Rev. J. Thompson Cole, Lieut. 
C. H. Colvin. Messrs. Percy Hargreaves, N. 
Tag A dae , N. Schlessor, C. M. Lousen Smith, 
E. Bavier, Chas. H. Ripley, Chas. E. Hill, Horsfall, 
A. Schierenberg, Ratcliffe, and K. Takakira in 
cabin. For Hongkong: Messrs. Frank Goodwin 
and P. Rothenbusch in cabin. For Shanghai: 
Messrs. G. H. Mathews and R. L. Head in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—His Excellency General Saigo, 
Governor Oki, Governor Yoshikawa, Mr. and Mrs. 
ey Tet eat and European nurse, Dr. 
an rs. Allen, Messrs. Bishop, Oeyama, Asada, i 
Ishibashi, Kumbara, Nirei, Vanagiya, F. Fuji. bala =f toe Commence ‘ 
shima, Orita, C. Abegg, W. J. Binney, J. Richards, | Rschmond. American hip, 14 guns, 300 men, 
M. Strogt, Namura, awa, Hashimoto, Gotsugi, 2 700, Ca ain J. S. Skerrett USN. 24th Sep- 
Asami, Ise, Hojo, Oku, Yamataka, Kawashima, pete Natale : 
rare Kawashimo, Shiroto, and E. Christie in Tsukushs Kan, Japanese steel ram, Captain Matsu- 

oe ; mura, 1gth September,—Englan vid Naga- 
: Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong viA saki 15th September. 
Kobe and Aig Soe :—Mr. and Mrs. Rasch, child | Vigilant, British paddle despatch-vessel, 2 gun 
and servant, Captain and Mrs. Brackenbury, 2 1,230 H.P., 1,000, Lieut.-Commander Max 
children and servant, Rev. and Mrs. Palm, ld well, Ist October —Kobe. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoure Marx, Cap- 
tain AF Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 28th September, at 4.45 p.m. with light variable 
winds and cloudy weather ; thence to port strong 
N.E. winds and cloudy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 3oth September, at 6 a.m. On the 
28th tember, at 11 p.m. the American 
ship Alex. McNeil, bound for Kobe, off ne 
Misaki, about 75 miles from Kobe. Ship had | 
northerly winds at the time of passing. 

The British steamer Meek se A hgh 
reports having experien rom the 
ultimo aoderate northerly winds and clear weather; 
thence to port moderate strong gales from N.N.E. 
to E.N.E. and high confused sea. ; 

The Japanese steamer Takasogo Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the Ist 
October, at 5.50 a.m. with fine weather throughout 
the ©. Arrived at Yokohama on the 3rd 
Octcber, at 4.30 p.m. 


The American steamer City of Tokio, Captain 
. Maury, reports leaving Hongkong on the 27th 
Cae, at 4.30 p.m. with stron north-easterly 
monsoon and head sea to Turnabout ; thence to 
Yokohama fresh easterly wind and head sea. Ar- 
tived in on ‘the 4th instant, at 7.30 3.m 


Passage, 6 days, 13 hours, and 30 minutes. 


Pegasus, British composite screw sloop, 6 guns, 
ae o H.P., Liao Commander Bickford: 3rd 
»—Hakodate. - 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
grd October,—Hakodate 1st October, Mai 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,821, J. Maury, 
4th October, — Hongkong 27th tember, 
ral.— P. M. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, 4th October, — Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 5th 
October, — San Francisco 15th September, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. SS. Co. 





VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 
MEN-OF-WAR. 

Aadacious, British donble-crey iron armour plated 
ship, 14 guns, 4,830 H.P., 6,010, Captain 
Albatr Brith estar on 4 guns, 

tross, British composite screw 
H.P., 940, Commander Hicks, 3rd October, 
—Hakodate. 

Curacoa, British screw corvette, 14 guns, 2,540 
H.P., 2,380, Captain Austruther, 3rd October, 
—Hakodate. 

Fuso Kan, Japanese ironclad, 12 guns, 1.34% 
Inouye, 28¢ August,— Yokosuka 28th August. 

Kongo Kan, gapence corvette, 13 guns, LH 

Captain Aiura, 22nd May.— Yokosuka. 


Pegasus, British composite screw sl htt od 


DEPARTURES. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 908, J. A. 
rigour, ist October, —Hakodateand Neale 
Ports, Genezal.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

\etchin Maru, Japanese Japanese steamer, Bur- 
Epyne, 1st October,—Kobe, General.—Kiyodo 

nyu Kwaisha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, 1st October,— 
Yokkaichi, General._—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 2nd October,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
2nd October, — Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 475, Makiharca, 
2nd October,—Hakodate, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 
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Se —— —— —_ -___. 5 heii eat 
ce ad « . Aa AD ip eee at j ; aon | ee : 
LATEST COMMERCIAL. : Po more willing to mect IMPO RTANT NOTICE. 
Re-reels of good quality have been taken tos FR . 
IMPORTS. sage Girl | (Maibash) realising $6o2t,! CQMALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 


: ‘Aale an kee Seat ii | Common kinds not (ed : i 

[The past week has been very quict both in nn + not wanted at present. — ! : 4 . open- 
Yarns and Shirtings, and there is no improvement |  Aexedas.—Very little enquiry and prices weak. | a business, should sce if there Oe ve : 
to report in prices. Other Goods ca!l for nospecial | Ostu.—A parcel of Sendai avcraging 2 to 3 jing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
remark. ‘There has been a fair enquiry for Metals | h7s found a purchazer, but the better kinds from! ® 


suitable sizes of Iron being generally in small; ths district have not yet appeared. 


k. 
pics COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best - ‘* 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 
Nos. 2S to 32, Common to Medium - 
Nos. 2S to 32, Good to Best - ° 


Nos. 3S to 42 - = 2 » 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
. PER PIECE. 

Grey Shirtings—S}th, 38} to 39inches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 38} to 45 inches - 1.92) to 2.40 
T. Cioth——7%, 24 yards, 32 inches - - 1.42; to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 4ginches + 1.55 to14.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 3o inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 rer vanv. 

inches - - 2 * + = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24th, 24 yards, 30 PER PIECE. 

inches - = - - © 2.95 to 3.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2}f, 24 yards, 30 

inches - =< - - 2 .© 3.35 
Turkey Reds—3b, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches - §.90 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.65 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.75 


WOOLLENS. 


PER PHRUL. 
$25.00 to 28.50 
2y.25 to 30.00 
25.25 to 28.50 
30.50 to 31.50 
32-00 to 35.00 
35-00 to 37.50 


to 1.55 
to 1.82} 
to 6.75 
to 0.75 
to 2.05 


Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.S0 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
0.18 to 0.328 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches - - 
Mousseline de Lae Crane, 24 yards, 
gtinches| = = = = © 0.15} to 0.16} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
g3tinches = - « : - 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
31 inches - - - - 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ sG6 inches - ~- 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 © 56inches - ~- 0.30 too. 55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to s]b, 
per th . e - - - 0.35 to 0.40 


0.18} to 0.26 


IRON. 


7 PER PICUL. 
Flat Bars,dinch- - = - - - $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars,tinch- *- - - ~- 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - ~- 2.50 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - - - - = 2.3§ to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size - - - = 2.85 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

Sales cere tte week have been limited to 
12,500 cases. eliveries have amounted to 37,000 
cases, including 17,000 cases for re-export to 
Nagasaki. Stocks of sold and unsold dil now 


amount to about 723,000 cases in first hands. We 
quote :— 


PER CASE, 
Stella e oe e e o e bad al 1.61% 
" had - es eo ry e os 1.55 


SUGAR. 
With transactions on the smallest possible scale, 
and at the close of the interval absolutely no 


demand, no alterations can be made in previous 
quotations, 


Whit,No.r- 2 2. 2. 2 is to 8.00 
White,No.2-  - - 2 = 7.00 to 7.50 
White, No.y- =. = + +s «6.75 to 7.00 
Vhite,No.g-. 2. - 2 2. 6.00 to 6.50 
White,No.g- 2 - - 2 . §.00 to 5.20 
Browa Formosa “- = 2 2 4-50 to 4.60 





EXPORTS. 


: SILK. 

Business during the weck has been active, 
and Settlements for that period reach fully 1,000 
ee Prices have again declined all yound, and 

apanese secm inclined to be current at the 
reduced quotations given below. Arrivals are 
maintained, and the Market is now well supplied 
with all descriptions, the total Stock being about 
pete Anes Direct shipments on native account 
se een heavy both to Europe and America by 

.ecent Steamers. Export to date is 9,494 bates, 
pe rsias 8,294 bales at same date last year. 
ae anks have enjoyed the predominance during 
Period under review, transactions totalling fully 
) Piculs on easier terms than last reported. 


tlatures hav : 
Market pera been currently saleable as the 


Prices for these kinds are 


Hamatsuki ha, been in less demand, some have 
been done, notably a crack parce! at $195. Medium 
and Common are weak and lower. 

Tavsaam kin:ds.—Some business in these ; coarse 
Nagahama and Hachioji sorts finding buyers at 
prices ranging from Sy10 to Syyo. Suda 
transactions. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No.1}- + 2 = « ¢510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - -~ -« 505 to 510 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)-  - - « 490 to 500 
Hanks—No.c$- - - + - «= 475to 485 
HWanks—No.3 - - + + «|. f 450 to 460 
Hanks—No.3$- - - + «© «+ 430to 440 
Filatures—Extra. - + - + «+ 630to 640 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - = 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers+ - + G20to 630 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers. + + §90 to 600 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers = = == -_-§g0 to Goo 
Filatures—No. 2, 14’tSdeniers- - + 5Soto 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = = == 55 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14'16 deniers = - + 600 to 610 
Re-recls—No. 1}, 14'17 deniers- = ~— = §S0 to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14:18 deniers = += + 570 to 5X0 
Re-recls—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - - 550 to 560 
Kakcdas—F xtra. - 2© © © © 620 

Kakedas—No. 1. _ - . - - = §S0 to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2. - - - - = §40 to 550 
Kakedas—No. - * 2 2 © §20 to 530 
Oshiu Sendai—No.2}  - - + + 49 to 500 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,2- == - = © 4Soto 490 
Hamatsuki—No.3,4-  - - - = 440to 460 
Sudai—No. 2} - - + + + © 4pto4so 


The general demand reported in last issue con- 
tinues, teas grading from Medium to Fine 


receiving more attention, gee being princi- Pills. 


pally in these. Receipts keep pace with Scttle- 
ments, and prices are well maintained for Teas of 
good quality. Settlements during the interval 


District. All information and recipes for the 


| purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c. 


is given, previous knowledge is not neccessary: 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 


NO increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 


for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 
BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Strect, London, N. 
May 1st, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


_———— 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 


have been about 2,585 piculs, making a total for | Abyssinia,” says—I ordered the dragoman 
the season of about 135,777 piculs, against 142,592| Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 


iculs at the same corresponding date in 18$2. 


‘ndernoted are the Tea shipments from the port | D OGtor, and I had the best medicines at the 
since last weckly report :—The steamship Galley of | service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 


Lorne, sxiled on the 26th Scptember, took 99,565 
Ibs. for New York, and 51,389 Ibs. for Canada; and 
the steamship Strathleven on the 26th September 
194,854lbs. for New York and 09,1S8lbs. for 
Canada, making a total of 265,990|bs. Tea for 
both steamers. The British steamers Selembria 
and Strathmore are advcrtised to load for New 
York, but the rate of freight and the departures of 
the steamers are at present unknown. 


QUOTATIONS. 





Common - - -+- + + == -§10 
Good Common - - + - - = 182totg 
Medium - - - + + - «© 16to18 
Good Medium - - + + + = Igto2 
Fine = - = +2 2 2 + © 23027 
Es - = 2 2 = 2+ +. 29 & up'ds 
hoice = ee AD 
Cimett-c. of 2 of 22 4 } Nominal 
EXCHANGE. : 


Rates have remained steady during the week, 
and a fair business has been transacted in Private 
Paper. The demand for Bank has been small, 
and rates at the close are firm. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - 
Sterline—Bank 4 months’ sight - 
Sterling—Prvate months’ sight- 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- 
On Paris—Bank sight - + 9 - 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh 
On Hongkong—Pank sight- —_- 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shangltai—Bank sight - + = j 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - t 
On Nev York——Bank Mills on demand = - & 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- —- go 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand ~- Sot 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - go 
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KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate ot the day, 
and the Huctuation during the past week :— 


Saturday, October 6th...cseccceeesees seesecseses EI6} 


Google 


short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative propertics they create 
an undeniable cffect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their valuc.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged’ to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 
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- ROOT'S PATENT 
BP. &W. BALDWIN, |rypytous STEAM BOILER, 


Tix Prate axp Sueet Iron MANUFACTURERS. 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C, 

' For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
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Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co.,| n good iti 
’ ” condition. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. ; 
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acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD . 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Jronfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 
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Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
Mountainous Countries. 





FOR.SALE. 


| ie SALE, - Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the 
“ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 


Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. 
Yokchama, May 2nd, 1883. 
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RINTING of every description, at Prices 
which will bear favourable comparison 
with any in the East, can now be executed a 





Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- | 
cable o all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | the Office of the Zapan Mail. 
economical and smoke consuming. 


The Patent Steam Boiler Company, | 


} HENEAGE STRET, BirMInGHAM. 





CARDS. 
CIRCULARS. 


BILL HEADS. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
CHEQUE BOOKS. 
ORDER BOOKS, 
&e., &c., &c. 








OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
| Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 





WECLINGTON EMERY: BLACK:LEAD MILLS.LONDON. | 


OSEPH GILLOTT'SS STEEL PENS. Gold : 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
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Ys. & E. ATKINSON’S® 
PERFUMERY, 


: is of th best Eagtgh § 
| eset met te rc fh ve St Ea 
obtained Nine Prise Medals, including Leedon, 
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ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PABIS, 1678, 
TWO SULVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


Y ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

, Stephanetis, \ 

Opepanax, Jockey Club, Ess Trevol, i 


Maguolie, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Meda) Bouqett, 
perros hang the Gnest quality ealy- : 


ATKINSON’S FLORIDA WATER, 
7) @ most fragran* Perfame @istilled from the choicest Exutle ‘ 
| ATKINSON’S QUININE HAIR LOTION 2 
a avery Wash Lent ctaeeisan dhe cain 30 5 DOOmY . 


setion and promotes the growth of the bait. 
ATKINSON’S 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
a powerful Perfume distilled frem the Snest Sowers. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEBAR, 


a pew and Toilet socompeniment, aad most & 
Perfume for the Handkerehiel. 


: _ ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TesTe PASTE, ee 
other Specialities and articles Perfumery 
be obtained of all dealers the World, and of hee 
maena(acturers 
J- & B. ATHEOUNSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CAUTION.—Meerrs. J. & E ATKINSON mancufacters 
their a 
tert. 


Purchasers 
AR) is labelled with the frm Trade Mark, - ee Sates ‘ 
." Golden Lyre.” ” ; / 
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MARRIAGE. 
At the Cathredral, Hongkong, on the 28th ultimo, by the 
Rev. W. Jennings, M.A., J. A. Tuomson, Yokohama, to 
Macaig, youngest daughter of the late George Cunningham 


: DEATH. 
At 8 a.m. on the soth October, at No. 4, Onoyecho, 
Ichome, Yokohama, NAKaYaMA YOSHIJIRO (formerly 
aamed Kéguchi) elder brother of Ota Choshiro. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





rain-fall and strong winds. The greatest 
quantity of rain fell on the 8th instant, the 
maximum fall being that registered at Waka- 
yama—g5 millemetres against 32 in Tokiyo. 
Osaka, Kiyoto, Sakai, Miyasaki, Kochi and 
other places were visited by a down-pour only 
litle less violent. On the 7th instant, gales, 
more or less severe, were reported from all these 
places, and the crops in the prefecture of Miyé 
are said to have been much damaged. This 
inclement weather comes too late, however, to 
effect the harvest prospects seriously. An ex- 
Ceptionally favorable yield is still anticipated, 
Competent judges being of opinion that the rice 
Crop will be nearly thirty-five million kokw. The 


average annual consumption of rice in Japan, 
for all purposes, is estimated at thirty million 
koku. Doubtless this figure varies considerably 
with the nature of the harvest, and it is not un- 


é| likely that the plentiful yield of this season, com- 


bined with the exceptionally low prices already 


we ruling, will have the effect of considerably in- 
$ 


creasing ‘consumption. Against this probable 
increase, however, we have to set the fact that 
the yield of all other cereals is proportionately 
fine, so that everything justifies an expectation 
that Japan will have a large surplus stock on 
hand this year. This prospect has encouraged 
some curious speculation, amongst others an 
estimate that if only the restrictions imposed 
upon the use of foreign vessels for export pur- 
poses were removed, Japan might sell rice 
to the value of sixty-five million dollars! 
So she might, perhaps, if the people consented 
to put themselves on short rations and if—which 
is a very big “if "—purchasers could be found 
to take such a quantity off her hands. Truly 
there is a great deal of silliness written about this 
rice question. The fact is that until the present 
time the price of rice in Japan has been too 
high to leave any margin for export. The busi- 
hess is a most precarious one. The European 
market is small and shows little if any elasticity, 
while the experiences of those who have essayed 
the speculation under the most favorable condi- 
tions have not been such as to encourage re- 
newed ventures. Experts say that the utmost 
Japan can hope to do is sell 500,000 koku of rice 
(70,000 tons) in Europe, and even that seems a 
sanguine calculation. It must be remembered, 
also, that only rice of the finest quality will do 
for the European markets, and that when we 
speak of a surplus of five million koku, prob- 
ably not more than a fifth part of it satisfies 
that definition. There is, indeed, a market 
in China for second-rate rice, and the facilities 
of export to that country would be immensely 
increased by throwing open a few ports in 
the north and west. We see no reason 
why the difficulties that seem to interfere with this 
operation should not be easily overcome. Indeed 
there is no avoiding the conviction that a more 
liberal policy in these matters would be greatly 
to the advantage of the country at large, and 
signs are not wanting that the merchants of 
Japan are coming over to the same way of 
thinking. At the fall of the year, when large 
quantities of the staple must be sold to pay the 
land-tax, it would be a real boon to the people 
to open up to them a new market within com- 
paratively easy reach, and the recent destruction 


Google 


of Chinese crops, caused by the inundations of 
the Yellow River, make this season exceptionally 
suitable for the experiment. 


Durine the week there have reached us two 
items of news which appear to contradict 
each other completely. The first came directly 
from the seat of military operations in Tonquin. 
It was a telegram dated October the 8th, and 
it said that negotiations had taken place between 
Admiral Courbet and the leader of the Black 
Flags, with the result that the latter had agreed 
to evacuate Sontai. The second was also a 
telegram, dated London October the oth, which 
said that the Franco-Chinese negotiations were 
believed to have failed. Now at first sight the 
connection between these two pieces of intelli- 
gence is not apparent, but a little consideration 
shows that the latter is exactly the opposite of 
what we might have expected to receive imme- 
diately after the former. There can be no 
manner of doubt that China is, or was, fighting 
France by means of the Black Flags. To feel 
convinced of this it was not necessary to be told 
that many Chinese troops were enrolled in 
the ranks of the defenders of Sontai, and 
that the arms taken from the latter by the 
French bore the Chinese Arsenal mark. What 
the Peking Cabinet wanted was time, and it 
could not obtain its wishes otherwise than 
through the agency of the so called pirates. 
When, therefore, news arrived that the Black 
Flags, without sustaining any serious reverse, 
had agreed to enter into negotiations with the 
French, and finally to evacuate Sontai—the 
most important position in the delta of the Red 
River—what we should have expected to hear 
next was that the Marquis Tseng had concluded 
a satisfactory arrangement with M. Jules 
Ferry; whereas, on the contrary, we learn, 
the very next day, that the negotiations at 
Paris are believed to have failed. It will 
be remembered that we published, three weeks 
ago, telegraphic intelligence of the dissen- 
sions which had arisen between the French 
Civil and military authorities in Tonquin, and 
that the same telegram attributed the origin of 
the difficulty to a desire on one side, and an 
objection on the other, to treat with the Black 
Flags. Later details did not help to unravel 
this riddle. The telegram was explicit enough in 
attributing the conciliatory policy to the military 
authorities, but it confused Admiral Courbet with 
General Bouet. Judging from the news of the 8th 
instant, it would appear that it was the Admiral 
who favoured the idea of treating the Black Flags 
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as belligerents, and the General who cpposed it. | money passed into the keeping of the Korean ! municipal aspirations would have been finally 
Atallevents the latter was no sooner relieved of his Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Von 


command than negotiations appear to have been ; Mollendorff, and that he keeps a very tight hold 
opened with the pirates, resulting in their eva-' of it, confining iis use. as far as possible, to the; The Land Renters were then told that all the 
cuation of Sontai. It is of course possible that | organization of a Customs Service. 


the Black Flags may not have thought it worth 
their while to set the dBubtful reward of loyalty 
to China before the advantages offered by the 
French. It is also possible that they may have 
obeyed Chinese instructions issued in the pre- 
sence of a more hopeful prospect than the last Paris 
telegram indicates. But these are matters of 
conjecture. What is certain is that the French 
commanders must have been sorely embarrassed 
before they consented to negotiate with men 
whom they had denounced, and undertaken to 
treat, as pirates ; and what may fairly be inferred 
is that China was a consenting party to the 
arrangement made by the Black Flags. In view 
of this latter inference the telegram announcing 
the failare—temporary, let us hope—of the 
negotiations at Paris, suggests an idea that 
some new difficulty has been created on the 
French side. But the truth appears to be ex- 
actly the opposite. Chinese intractability is the 
trouble. The Marquis Tseng has convinced 
himself, it would seem, that the French Ministry 
must either abandon its aggressive policy or 
consent to receive a crushing defeat at the next 
session of the Chamber of Deputies. In fact 
the Chamber will not vote any more money for 
Tonquin. With this prospect in view the 
Marquis has changed his conciliatory tone and 
put his demands into such a shape that their 
discussion proves too much for the equanimity 
of M. Challemel-Lacour and his colleagues. It 
is to be hoped that the Chinese diplomatist has 
not over-rated the situation, and that his condi- 
tions will not have the effect of strengthening 
the hands of the War party. 


Tnx China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 
pany have issued their annual Report. It is a 
much shorter document than the last and less 
satisfactory, though on the whole, baving regard 
to the general dullness of trade throughout the 
year, any trading association which can afford to 
a dividend of 10 °/, must be counted 
decidedly fortunate. It is true that the dividend 
for the year ending June 30th, 1882, was 20 °/,, 
bat this contrast becomes less marked when we 
remember that the capital of the company is 
double what it was in 1881-82. New shares, to 
the value of a million taels, have been issued and 
readily taken up. The money thus obtained 
was to have been devoted to the purchase of new 
steamers, but it has only been partially employed 
in that way, the additions to the fleet being con- 
fined, so far as is known, to two steel vessels 
d to arrive soon. This wil] bring the 
number of ships flying the Company's flag up 
to twenty-seven—a number which the Directors 
consider sufficient for the trade of the ports now 
in use. The Report shows that out of the 
million taels raised within the year under review, 
210,000 were lent to the King of Korea, but 
nothing is said about the rate of interest or the 
natare of the security. The rumour is that this 
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In this context the following note from the 
Manchester Examiner will be read with in- 
terest :-— 
From 1889 to 1882 the French flag has gained to the 
extent of 50.900 tons, and foreign flags in French ports 
lost 345.009 tons of that foreign shipping trade which 
receives a bounty from the French Government. As 
Consul Segrave, however, points out, the bounties 
granted under the French mercantile marine law of 
anuary, 1881, only effect the navigation of France 
with her colonies and countries beyond the limits of 
Europe, and do not apply either to the coasting trade, 
the fisheries, or the navigation with European poms: 
As regards the latter trade the French still fall below 
their foreign competitors in their own ports to the 
enormous extent of four millions of tons, and, as Mr. 
Segrave clearly shows, there is certainly no immediate 
prospect of their bettering themselves. How costly is 
the system of bounties is shown by the fact that the 
builders of the new iron steamers for the line between 
Havre, Canada, and Brazil—the contract price for 
which is £72,000 a piece—will be entitled to claim 
from the State about £6,000 for each vessel, as well as 
a bounty of six francs for every hundred kilogrammes 
weight of machinery, boilers, capstans, windlasses, 
pumps, etc., put abroad. 


Art Europe seems to have been stirred with 
compassion for the sufferings of the people of 
Ischia. Every Continental journal contains 
intelligence of some concert, theatrical per- 
formance, bazaar, or other entertainment in aid 
of the unfortunates who have to mourn the loss 
of their friends and relatives as well as of their 
property. We understand that the amateurs of 
Yokohama have arranged to give a performance 
at the Gaiety Theatre with the same object, and 
there can be no doubt that their kind efforts will 
receive the hearty support of the community. The 
times are not favorable to liberality, but after all 
if Shanghai can afford to contribute a handsome 
sum to the Yellow River Flood Fund, Yokohama 
is not likely to be backward when Italians are 
concerned. In these matters we need not go 
farther than China for examples of munificent 
generosity. The sufferers by the inundations of 
the Yellow River are to receive Tls. 100,000 
from the private purse of His Excellency Li 
Hung-chang and ten thousand suits of clothing 
from the Lady Li. Would that many of us were 
in @ position to imitate the princely liberality of 
the Chung-t’ang. 





Tue events of the past fortnight have been 
described, with less reverence than truth, as the 
resurrection of the Land Renters. There was a 
time, within the memory of every tolerably “old 
resident,” when the Land Renters were a very 
busy body. That was when they enjoyed the 
privilege of managing their own affairs. They 
managed their own affairs during two years, and 
have agitated for the right to manage them 
during twenty. But the agitation has been, for 
the most part, of a very perfunctory nature. It 
never had the air of real vitality, but rather con- 
veyed the impression of a concession to public 


for the constant advent of new settlers unfamiliar 
with the difficulties which deterred the old, 
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tilled by the rebuff they reccived at the hands 


of the Doyen of the Diplomatic Comps in 1860, 


trouble they had taken to embody their wants in 
an elaborate series of regulations must go {or 
naught, since the power to enforce those regu. 
lations could only be obtained by processes too 
lengthy and troublesome to be seriously con. 
templated. But the infusion of new blood has 
kept the old from utter stagnation. There has 
been a resurrection, and the question people are 
naturally asking is whether the resuscitated 
skeleton is likely to acquire flesh and substance, 
or whether it is destined to return to the spas- 
modic repose of its sometime sepulchre. 


e °@ 
The point that presents itself at once as most 
remarkable is the analogy between the excuse 


offered by the Japanese for not governing us - 


better and the reasons which confessedly in 
duced the Land Renters to surrender the con- 
trol of their own affairs in 1867. In both cases 
the same impediment is recorded—insuficient 
power. In the Japanese contention the insufi- 
ciency refersto administrative power alone: in the 
foreign, it is both pecuniary and administrative, 
‘“‘In order to avoid all farther discussion about 
the keeping of roads, drainage, cleansing of 
streets, and other municipal objects for which the 
Japanese local authorities had hitherto been 
held responsible,”* the Land Renters agreed 
themselves, in 1864, to secure those objects, and 
“towards the expense” of the undertaking it 
was arranged that there should be a deduction 
of 20 per cent. from the yearly ground-rents, to 
be paid into the municipal fund. After this 
deduction the sum paid by foreign Land-renters 
to the Imperial Government would have been 
almost identical with that paid by their Japanese 
fellow residents by way of land-tax alone. But 
the Japanese had to pay nearly as much again 
on account of municipal outlay and other tares, 
whereas the foreigners. attempted to carry on 
their municipality without paying anything more 
whatever. Naturally the funds at their disposal 
proved insufficient, having been expressly in- 
tended, not to meet, but to go “towards,” 
municipal expenses. But there was another 
difficulty. No efficient regulations could be 
enforced. The municipality was not competent 
to enforce its own regulations. The Consular 
Courts were not competent to take cognisance of 
any municipal regulations whether foreign or 
Japanese, and the Foreign Representatives de- 
clared that they could only become competent 
by unanimous legislation on the part of all the 
Treaty Powers. In default, then, of funds, 
which they ought themselves to have supplied, 
and of authority, which they were unable to 
procure, the Land Renters surrendered their 
impossible functions, which they “called on” the 
Japanese to assume. The Japanese consented. 
They could not choose but consent. Yet they had 
no better reason to hope for success than their 


conscience. Some go so far as to say that but|Predecessors. Money indeed they could find— 


though no principle of fairness or propriety re- 
© Yokohama Memorandum. December 19th, 1564. 
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quired that they should be more munificent to fo- 
reigners than to their own subjects—but so far as 
administrative power was concerned, they were 
actually worse off than the Foreign Land Renters. 
For the while the latter could count on the 
general co-operation of their nationals, the former 
had to anticipate chiefly opposition. No Go- 
vernment ever yet undertook such an impractic- 
able task as that which devolved upon the 
Japanese in 1867. They allowed themselves to 
be persuaded that the intention of the Treaties 
was to deprive them of ability to preserve law 
and order in their own territorics. For while it 
was contended that no Japanese regulations 
were binding on foreign residents, it was also 
officially admitted that no Consular Court was 
competent to enforce ay municipal regulations 
whatsoever without unanimous legislation on the 
part of all the Treaty Powers. The Japanese, 
then, attempted to govern municipally without 
the power of either making or enforcing muni- 
cipal regulations. Is it possible to conceive a 
greater farce? One knows not which to marvel 
at more—the extravagance of foreigners in 
arbitrarily assuming such an illogical and in- 
convenient attitude, or the narvefé of the Japa- 
nese in consenting to be thrust into such a 
grotesque and hopeless position. 


Looking at these things from a practical point 
of view, one cannot but ask, ‘‘are matters, any 
better now than they were in 1867? Have these 
grotesque difficulties, the outcome entirely of 
our own unreasoning prejudice of race, dis- 
appeared; or is there any prospect of their 
disappearance?” We are disposed to answer in 
the affirmative, and we base our reply upon the 
recent appointment of the Committee of Land 
Renters “to act as intermediaries between the 
foreign residents and the Japanese and Foreign 
authorities.” Not that there is a hope, how- 
ever remote, of the Committee accomplishing 
anything if it follows the lines indicated by the 
Memorial of 1882. We should be deliberately 
veiling our eyes from the truth did we pretend 
to discern any such prospect. It is universally 
known that the first object of the Japanese 
governing classes is to recover a portion of their 
jurisdiction over foreigners: it is universally 
known that Foreign assumption of their incom- 
petence is the one obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of their object; and it has been officially 
declared that the Treaty Powers, before consent- 
ing to legislate specially with a view to conferring 
municipal authority on this community, “ might 
require to be assured of the inability or un- 
willingness of the Government of Japan to 
maintain order and cleanliness in those portions 
of its territories in which foreigners have been 
right to reside.” Does any one suppose that 
the Japanese Government will consent to a step 
capable of being construed after the fashion 
indicated in this despatch of the British Re- 
Presentative? The Japanese Government, is 
not unwilling to maintain order and cleantiness 
in the foreign Settlements ; therefore, by con- 
senting to surrender its municipal functions, 


it would unavoidably expose itself to the alter- 
native inference—inability. Is that likely? We 
think not, and we imagine that a committee of 
practical and prudent men will appreciate the 
unwisdom of persisting in a course which can 
lead to nothing but mutual recriminations and 
a worse deadlock than ever. 


% 
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But what the Committee can accomplish, and 
what we believe it will accomplish, is to lead the 
community to a sound comprehension of the 
whimsical difficulties that have been created by 
foreign official jealousy, and to unite Japanese 
and foreigners in a hearty effort to remove those 
difficulties. Judged by the articles and letters 
that have recently appeared on the subject of 
municipal reform, some of the most active 
agitators in Yokohama labour under strange 
misapprehensions. Thus “in asking for the 
grant of what is virtually a municipal charter 
the memorialists,” speaking through their would- 
be representatives, say that they “were strictly 
within their rights as citizens,” and that they 
“confined their prayer to the grant of those 
reasonable privileges which are accorded by the 
Governments of all countrics in Europe and 
by the United States to all congregations of 
men forming townships or cities of their own.” 
Unfortunately these statements are diametrically 
opposed to facts. In no part of either Europe 
‘or America are the privileges of municipally 
governing themselves conferred on congrega- 
tions of men who are not controlled by the 
common law of the land. Municipal law may 
be distinct from, but it must alway be subject 
to, the general laws of the State. Would that 
universally recognised relation hold in the 
case of the residents of Yokohama if they 
possessed a municipal chartcr? Again, in 
no part of either Europe on America are 
untaxed aliens admitted to the rights of citizens. 
Foreigners ix Yukohama are not taxed. The 
contention that the wages we give our servants 
or the duties we pay on imported necessaries 
can be regarded as taxes, is a fair example of 
the absurd subterfuges employed to conceal an 
unpleasant fact. The plain truth is that until 
we consent to occupy the status of law-abiding 
citizens we cannot set up any just claim to the 
privileges of law-making citizens. Then again, 
as another example of the whimsical misappre- 
hensions that are gravely advanced, consider the 
outcry evoked by the Prefect’s claim that he ought 
to be “ furnished with a general warrant enabling 
the proper officers to enter freely into the 
premises occupied by foreigners when there is 
reason to suspect that offenders are concealing 
themselves therein,” &c. In answer to this claim 
the would-be mouth-pieces of the community 
declare ‘that in no civilized country does such 
a regulation exist;” and that ‘‘ it is impossible 
to conceive a civilized people that would tolerate 
a law at once arbitrary and barbarous.” But 
the truth is that such a regulation dues exist 
in every civilized country, and that such a law 
ts tolerated by every civilized people. Why 
should it be considered ‘arbitrary and barbar- 
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ous ” to confer on the Prefect powers exercised 
by all the Foreign Consuls as well as by every 
police magistrate in Western countries? The 
Prefect only asks to be invested with a portion 
of the authority now possessed by the Consuls. It 
would seem, too, that those persons who pub- 
lish letters in the local press have little idea of 
police duties. Do they suppose that when a 
London policeman finds himself near a house 
where he has reason to think a crime is being 
committed, he hastens off to get a warrant be- 
fore attempting to enter? Certainly if he did 
anything of the sort he would be dismissed from 
the force for imbecility. The Japanese in this 
matter ask for nothing but the elimination of 
Consular impediments. They do not propose 
to dispense with any of the executive forms ob- 
served in Western countries, but only to facili- 
tate the execution of the law by centralizing the 
authority now divided among fifteen or sixteen 
different sources. The terms “barbarous and 
arbitrary ” do not apply to their proposition, but 
to the cumbrous system which foreigners persist 
in perpetuating, to the virtual paralysis of all 


executive efficiency. 


These, and cognate misapprehensions will be 
removed by a closer acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of the problem. The Committee of 
Land Renters cannot hope to satisfy the gentle- 
man who thinks that a good municipality would 
relieve him of the fleas that infest his couch, the 
odours that hang about his back-yard, and the 
whiffs of pickled daskon that come to him from 
his servants’ quarters. To be sure a foreign 
municipality “‘ having the right of entry into pri- 
vate compounds for necessary purposes of sani- 
tary inspection and to abate or remove nui- 
sances,” might compel “ Attar of Roses” as he 
calls himself, to keep his premises clean, and 
might recommend him to air his bed or employ 
some good insecticide; but with the daskon they 
could scarcely deal. The Committee, how- 
ever, consisting, as it does, of earnest, practical 
men, will soon see, when it comes to devise a 
possible remedy for the existing deadlock, that 
neither Japanese nor foreigners can govern the 
Settlement until either the former take heart of 
grace and assert the authority which unquestion- 
ably belongs to them, or the latter induce their 
Ministers to cease from opposing arbitrary and 
profitless obstructions to the execution of every 
law emanating from a Japanese source. It can- 
not possibly be proved either by the text of the 
Treaties themselves, or by any inferential line 
of reasoning consistent with common sense, that 
the intention of those documents was to deprive 
the Japanese of municipal control over the settle- 
ments where foreigners reside, and to substitute 
nothing in its place. Nevertheless, that is the 
interpretation that has been put upon the 
Treatics. We believe that the Committee will 
presently recognise this, and that the next phase 
of Yokohama’s municipal history will be a 
hearty combination of foreigners and Japa- 
nese to effect a clearance of illegal impediments, 
and to obtain the rehabilitation of the only 
authority competent to exercise effective control 
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over this heterogeneous community. After that 
there will be little difficulty about the enactment 
of suitable regulations, and none at all about 
their enforcement. 








NOTES. 





Tue arch apostle of szstheticism has been 
beguiled by the delightful recollections of his 
first sun-flower pilgrimage through the United 
States, into a second trial of his fortunes in that 
hospitable land. Nothing can exceed the good- 
nature of the American community toward those 
who supply them with amusement, in whatever 
form ; and since it suited the author of ‘“ Ave 
Imperatrix!” to pose and be laughed at, it suited 
the public to laugh as amiably and tolerantly, 
as they could, and to gladden the inventor of a 
new school of buffoonery with more substantial 
rewards than a life-time of devotion to superficial 
transcendentalism would have ensured him at 
home. The unexpected effect of his success 
was to start him upon a course of ‘practical 
literary work, arid it is to launch the first result 
of this labor,—a drama of vast bulk and pre- 
tension—that he returns to the opulent West. 
His play, entitled ‘‘ Vera,” is founded upon the 
growth of “ nihilism” in Russia, and although it 
failed lamentably on its original production in 
New York, it is pronounced by many a com- 
position of high literary merit, and the actors 
concerned in it profess the utmost confidence in 
its ultimate acceptance by the theatrical world. 
This incident in the sentimental philosopher's 
career is of slight importance, but it serves to 
show how a touch of unlooked for, and perhaps 
undeserved, prosperity may sometimes stimulate 
meritorious effort in the most unpromising 
quarter. The last thing anticipated by anybody 
who took the trouble to follow the languid and in- 
dolent Oscar's movements, was to find him seeking 
a solid reputation by straightforward industry. 
And this is not the only change he has undergone. 
The tangled capillary festoons which Du Maurier 
rejoiced to reproduce in Punch have all been 
shorn away. The velvet breeches and the purple 
hose which, as he stood before the politely 
satirical audiences of New England, flapped 
lazily around his lower limbs like sails against 
their masts upon a breezeless day, cruelly re- 
vealing the degeneracy of the masculine human 
frame since the brawny days of Olympian deve- 
lopment,—these have vanished from view, and 
been replaced by the latest revision of the pan- 
taloon according to Poole. The bracing atmo- 
sphere of the Republic seems to be rapidly 
transforming him from the adumbration of a 
sickly and affected ideal, into a useful reality of 
creation ;—in short, to be making a man of him. 





Corowzt Gornon has addressed the following 


letter to the New Fork Herald :-— 

The Chinese in their affairs with foreign nations are 
fully aware of their peculiar position, and count with 
reason that a war with either France or another Power 
will bring them per force allies on the side of England. 
The only Power that could go to war with them with 
impunity is Russia, who can attack them by land. 

f sed the following argument to them when! was 
there. The present dynasty of China is a usurping 
one—the Mantchou. We may say that it exists by 


sufferance at Pekin, and nowhere else in the Empire. 
If you look at the map of China, Pekin is at the 
extremity of the Empire, and not a week's march from 
the Russian frontier. A war with Russia would imply 
capture of Pekin and the fall of the Mantchou dynasty, 
which would never dare to leave it, for if they did the 
Chinamen in the south would smite them. 

“Tsaid, “If you goto war, then move the queen 
bee—i.e. the Emperor—into the centre of China, and 
then fight ; if not, you must make peace.” The two 
Powers who can coerce China are Russia and England. 
Russia would march without much difficulty on Pekin. 
This much would not hurt trade, so England would 
not interfere. England could march to Taku and 
Pekin and no one would object, for she would occupy 
the treaty ports; but if France tried to do so England 
would object. 

Thus it is that China will only listen to Russia and 
England, and eventually she must fear Russia the 
most of all Powers, for she can never get over the 
danger of the land journey ; but she might by a great 
increase of her fleet get over the fear of England. I 
say China, but I mean the Mantchou dynasty, for the 
Mantchous are truly hated and despised by the 
Chinese. 

Any war with China would be for France expensive 
and dangerous—not from the Chinese forces, which 
would be soon mastered, but from the certainty of 
complications with England. As for the European 
population in China, write them down as identical 
with those in Egypt in all affairs. Their sole idea is, 
without any distinction of nationality, an increased 
power over China, for their own trade and for opening 
up the country, as they call it; and any war would be 
popular with them, so they will egy on any Power 
to make it. 

My idea is that no colonial or foreign community in 
a foreign land can properly and for the general benefit 
of the world consider the questions of that foreign 
State. The leading idea is how they will benefit them. 
selves. The Isle of Bourbon or Reunion is the cause 
of the Madagascar war. It is on by the 
planters there, and to my idea they (the planters) want 
slaves for Madagascar. I have a very mean opinion of 
any colonial or foreign community's views, though | 
own that they are powerful for evil. Who would dare 
to oppose the European colony in Egypt or China and 
remain in those countries ? 

Very truly yours, C. G. Gorpon. 


The verdict of this remarkable man with regard 
to the political views of colonial and foreign 
communities in Orienta] countries, is not novel. 
The same opinion has been expressed, though 
perhaps with less bluntness, by many renowned 
thinkers, and notably by Mr. Gladstone who, in 
one of the most brilliant of his recent speeeches 
in the House, said :—‘‘ I have had much to do 
for a long period with a series of questions, and 
I am not aware at this moment of any series of 
great reforms which have been brought about by 
the courage and the wisdom and the foresight 
of the British legislature in respect of any por- 
tion of this empire, which reforms have had the 
favour and support of the resident English com- 
munity.” Whether or no men of the Gladstone, 
Bright, and Gordon type are mistaken in these 
notions, it must be confessed that their ideas 
are justified from point to point, in Japan’s case 
at all events, by the utterances of the Yokohama 
local press. Gordon’s statement that “‘ any war 
would be popular with the European popula- 
tion,” extravagant as it sounds in the abstract, is 
the only conclusion that could be formed by an 
impartial reader after perusing the articles pub- 
lished two months ago in this Settlement with 
regard to the London Sfandard's false version 
of Mr. Ito’s views, and those published the other 
day with reference to the Nagasaki affray. 


A tone debated question in literary and anti- 
quarian circles has been settled by the determi- 
nation of the Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon to open 
the grave of Shakespeare, and permit an 
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examination of what may be found therein. 
Although the arguments in favor of and against 
this proceeding have been reiterated for years, 
the announcement Creates as much sensation as 
if no discussion on the subject had ever taken 
place. The opposition to all projects of ex. 
humation has been sustained chiefly by the wel] 
known lines protesting against disturbance of 
the remains. If it were accepted on all sides, 
as an undoubted fact, that Shakespeare really 
wrote the warning which is inscribed over his 
tomb, there is good reason to believe that his 
wishes would never be disregarded ; but many 
critical investigators have adopted the conclu- 
sion, first formulated by De Quincy, that the 
stanza was picked up, at random, by those who 
arranged the details of the interment, and that it 
conveys no true indication of the poet's will. 
For some time past, a theory has been gathering 
strength, that disclosures of great interest would 
result from a careful scrutiny of the vault. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway has taken considerable 
pains to demonstrate the possibility that im- 
portant events of Shakespeare's life might be 
revealed, even by an external inspection of the 
coffins which he believes to be deposited together 
with that of the poet. Until the present time, 
however, no Vicar of Stratford has been willing 
to incur the serious responsibility of defying so 
general, and we may say so cherished, a tradition 
as that which commands the sacred dust to be 
left in perpetual repose. The desire to explore 
the premises can be attributed to no worthier 
motive than a curiosity which, to say the least, 
is unwholesome. The alleged purpose, indeed, 
is merely to measure the skull, and to photo- 
graph it if practicable, in order that the relative 
accuracy of the general /portraits and busts in 
existence may be approximately established. 
This is perhaps the least respectable of the 
various reasons brought forward, at different 
priods, for violating the tomb. A better pretext 
is the proposition to transfer the ashes to West- 
minister Abbey,—though this, again, has little 
to recommend it to the judicious. Whether 
Shakespeare wrote the well known appeal, or 
not, it is reasonable to suppose he shared the 
feelings of his countrymen at that date, which 
would in all cases have been intensely opposed to 
the removal of a body for any purpose, from its 
prescribed resting place. Even in the present 
day, the propriety of allowing popular fancy to 
dictate the burial spots of eminent men, rather 
than their own expressed or presumed inclina- 
tions, is beginning to be disputed. The inter- 
ment of Dickens in the Abbey, in contradiction 
to his recorded preference for Rochester 
Cathedral, is by no means unanimously @p- 
proved; and the contention with respect to the 
disposal of Lord Beaconsfield’s remains is fresh 
in public recollection. But it is highly impro- 
bable that the transfer of Shakespeare's bones 
will ever be proposed. The chances appear (0 
be that the invaders of his grave will find 
nothing cither to reward curiosity or to supply 
a basis for the imaginary honours of a removal 
from Avorf side to the bank of the Thames. 
It is to be hoped that the Vicar's action will not 
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link his memory too closely with that of another 
reverend gentleman of Stratford who made 
himself inconveniently immortal by cutting 
down the mulberry tree of the New Place 
and razing the house to its foundations. 


Juvce Porter, of the Supreme Court, Washing- 
ton, has decided that under the anti-Chinese 
act a Chincse seaman is a “laborer” and that 
he is therefore prohibited from leaving his vessel 
to go ashore even for temporary purposes. This 
judgment is regarded as a correct interpretation 
of the liberal and creditable act which Congress 
distinguished itself by passing last year. The 
next generation of Americans will not be Jauda- 
tores temporits acti. Their chief desire will be 
to forget their fathers’ rendering of the United 
States’ constitution. 


This decision of Judge Potter was given in 
connection with an interesting case. A New 
York lawyer, Mr. Charles Meyers, was passing the 
British steamer Pembrokeshire ina boat contain- 
ing some Chinamen, when a crowd of Chinese 
sailors on the deck of the steamer signalled the 
boat and complained that they were kept pri- 
soners and brutally treated. The facts were at 
once reported to the Chinese Consul and a writ 
of habeas corpus was issued for one of the 
sailors Chung Asam. The captain of the steamer 
answered the writ, through his counsel, that he 
could not produce Asam in Court, since to land 
a Chinaman would be an offence against the 
Federal laws. The Court held that this was a 
sufficient answer and dismissed the case. But 
Mr. Charles Meyers had seen some terrible things 
on board the steamer. This is his story :— 


The captain said that the crew had refused to work. 
He took me into a dark little room, where three China- 
men were in irons. Then he unlocked the door of 
another apartment and showed me the other twenty-one 
members of the crew. I could not breathe the air that 
came out of the door, it was so bad. I informed the 
captain that he must instantly release all the men and 
that if they did anything wrong it was his duty to 
notify the United States authorities, who allowed no 
sailing master to take the law into his own hands. The 
captain at once set the men free. ‘ Hee Sing, the 
president of a Chinese Sailors’ Benevolent Society in 
this city, acted as my interpreter. In obedience to my 
instructions he told the Chinamen to do theirawork and 
wait for the action of the courts. With one accord the 
men took off their shirts and pulled up their trousers, 
showing that their bodies were covered with horrible 
wounds. So terrible were some of the gashes that the 
sight sickened me. The men said that they had been 

ten with irons by the officers of the vessel. The 
Captain admitted this to be true, but claimed that he 
was absent himself when the beating occurred. Every 
one of the victims, however, declared that the captain 


was not only present but took an active part in the 
outrage. 


With this knowledge Mr. Meyers was determined 
to leave no stone unturned to help the men. He 
accordingiy applied a second time for a writ of 
habeas corpus, on the grounds that Asam, being 
a resident of Hongkong, was a British subject 
and therefore exempt from the United States' 
laws prohibiting the landing of Chinese upon 
American shores. The writ was granted, but 
before it could be served, the Pembrokeshire had 
bailed. Judge Donohan, who issued the second 
wnt, explained that the charge of imprisonment 
Could not have been sustained. The fact of 
Chung Asam being bound to the steamer for a 


year by articles was a sufficient defence. ‘‘The 
captain had aright to forbid him from going 
ashore. It was not like the case of a vessel 
sailing under the flag of a nation which had a 
treaty under which deserting sailors would be 
arrested in the United States. England had no 
such treaty, and if the captain had let Asam go 
ashore there was no law under which he could 
be compelled to come back.” It follows, there- 
fore, that the unfortunate Chinamen were com- 
pletely without redress. As British subjects 
their detention on board was not only legal, but 
in a sense, necessary ; while as Chinese subjects, 
to let them land would have exposed the captain 
to fine and imprisonment. Under the circum- 
stances nothing could be done but to warn the 
authorities at Hongkong, whither the vessel 
was bound. This step was taken by the Chinese 
Embassy at Washington. The story is almost 
incredible. 





On the day of the great convulsions in Sunda 
Strait, violent and repeated explosions were 
heard, from ten a.m. till three p.m., throughout 
a broad space in Texas, U.S.A., two hundred 
miles square. No actyal eruption is known to 
have taken place, but the inhabitants of each 
town in the neighborhood believed that some 
frightful catastrophe had occurred near at hand. 
The newspaper which reports these phenomena 
says :—‘“‘there is no local explanation known 
here, and many persons suppose there is a 
sympathetic connection between the disturbed 
region and the earthquake district in the Indian 
Ocean.” 





A Person who has had considerable experience 
in sea-otter hunting, contributes some particulars, 
probably not very new, to the Hochi Shimbun. 
He speaks from personal observation of the 
habits of the amphibia which live on and about 
the Chishima Group. The pairing time begins 
in the middle of November, and the young 
are born soon after the next vernal equinox. 
The animals build their habitations with wonder- 
ful skill in submarine caves, where they are 
comparatively safe from human aggression. On 
the tenth day after the young are brought forth 
the mothers take their offspring on their backs 
and enter the water to give the baby otters their 
first lesson in natation, carefully watching their 
movements, and taking them, not to matronly 
bosoms, but to backs, so soon as the youngsters 
begin to cry out from fear or fatigue. About 
ten days’ practice from the first attempt makes 
the young creatures perfect in their art. The 
writer regrets the practice, prevailing among the 
hunters, of ruthless and indiscriminate slaughter 
of the species, careless of age or sex, and 
protests that, if the hunt is not regulated and 
controlled, the whole race of valuable animals 
must soon become extinct. 





Tue report of the British Controller in Bank- 
ruptcy for 1882 shows a continued increase in 
the number of insolvent estates administered 
under the Bankruptcy act. During the first ten 
years under the present Act the annual number 
of cases steadily increased from 5,002 in the ycar 
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1870 to 13,113 in the year 1879, from which it 
decreased to 9,041 in 1882. The figures show 
a decrease in the large manufacturing centres 
on the Yorkshire and Lancashire coalfields. 
The greatest number of insolvencies naturally 
occurred in the trades in which most persons 
were engaged, namely, among dealers in 
provisions and liquors, chiefly small grocers, 
but the most important fluctuations of increase 
and decrease during the period referred to 
have been in the clothing trades, including 
drapers, shoemakers, etc., and in the building 
trades, including carpenters, wheelwrights, brick- 
layers, etc., those classes having furnished nearly 
five-eighths of the whole decrease of 4,072 
since 1879. While the number of bankruptcies 
last year decreased 14 per cent. there were 34 
per cent. fewer liquidations by arrangement, and 
30 per cent. fewer compositions. , Under the pre- 
sent act, as appears from the figures, a general 
increase of insolvency produces a very small in- 
crease of the better class of composition, and a 
general decrease produces a very large decrease 
in their number. The opposite rule obtains 
with the worst class of compositions. An actual 
increase of the worst compositions occurred in 
the London bankruptcy district. Such facts as 
these afford the best possible justification of the 
determination of Mr. Gladstone's administration 


in pressing the recent bankruptcy measure 
through Parliament. 





A VERNACULAR paper speaks of. a wonderful 
cream-colored griffin lately bought by H.1.H. 
Komatsu-no-miya in Hokkaido. It is, perhaps, 


not too late to hope for its appearance at Negishi 
in November. , 





Tue free-traders, says a New York journal, are 
not alone in their activity in relation to the still 
unsolved tariff question. The Metropolitan 
Industrial League has appointed a committee to 
attend the conventions of both political parties 
in the state of New York, and to urge upon 
them the adoption of a policy embodying the 
protection of American labor and the abolition 
of all internal revenue taxes. The committee ig 
to advocate further the repeal of all burdens 
upon American ships and the awarding of all 
ocean mail contracts to the lowest bidder among 
American shipowners, the abrogation of all 
treaties that interfere with a practical enforcement 
of the Monroe Doctrine, so as to secure the 
removal of any obstacles that prevent the control 
by the United States of Central and South Ameri- 
can trade, and the establishment of an efficient 
national bureau of labor statistics. The league 
is of opinion that an agreement of the parties 
upon these points would set at rest the free- 
trade question and prevent calamitous labor 
disturbances and derangements of business and 
industrial interests. There are, it will be seen, 
many influences at work to prevent a division of 
parties upon the tariff issue; and, judging from 
the recent utterances of party platforms, an 
evasion of the question is not unlikely to be the 
result. The attitude of the parties in the pivotal 
state of New York regarding the tariff is naturally 
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a subject of no little concern to both free-traders 
and protectionists, and the declarations of the 
conventions held there will be awaited with 
considerable interest. 


Regapgrs of the Yokohama local journals hear | ® 


so much about the alleged but unproved brutality 
of the Japanese police, that, by way of diversion, 
it may be interesting to call their attention to the 
occasional performances of American constables. 
On the 3rd of September a coroner's jury in 
New York brought in a verdict to the effect that 
a citizen by name John Smith had come to his 
death by the blows of a club wielded by Officer 
McNamara. The evidence was that Smith, 
having lain down in a state of intoxication in the 
hall of a house which was not his home, had 
been given in custody to patrolman McNamara. 
The latter persuaded his prisoner to walk by 
“tapping” him on the feet and legs with his 
club, and the two then began a somewhat erratic 
course towards the lock-up. By and bye Smith 
recognised among the passers by an acquaint- 
ance, to whom he threw his coat and vest, ap- 
parently with the intention of fighting the 
patrolman, but the latter anticipated his purpose 
by a blow on the side of the head and another 
at the back of the neck which fractured his 


skull. Smith did not survive these visitations,. 


and a New York journal thinks that “if Officer 
McNamara comes to grief for his misdirected 
muscular activity, perhaps the police authorities 
will teach other officers how to use their clubs— 
if they must use them—so as not to kill people.” 


e e 

Another case, which is still involved in some 
obscurity, shows that black-mailing is not un- 
known to policemen beyond the water. The 
details, so far as they are published, are con- 
tained in the following extract :— 

ustice Williams, of Gravesend, yesterday issued a 
warrant for the arrest of Herbert Gray, a constable of 
the town of Gravesend, on a charge of extortion pre- 
ferred by one Herman Tisch, of Coney Island. Gray 
was accordingly arrested, and, having waived examina- 
tion, was held in $1,000 bonds to answer. 

In this affidavit Tisch declares that Gray came to 
him on or about August 5, and producing a paper, 
said that it was a warrant for his, Tisch's, arrest on 
a charge of keeping a disorderly house. This warrant, 
he says, Gray offered to pocket without making the 
arrest if Tiseh would give him $20. One half of this, 
he said, was for Supervisor McKane, the Chief of 
Police on Coney Island, and the other was for himself. 
Tisch says further that he offered $5 at first, which 
Gray refused, saying that he must have $20. 

he complainant's story was corroborated by his 
wife and another witness who claimed to have been 
present when the demand for money was made, and 
the warrant was issued as a matter of course. Gray, 
while he sat in the court room awaiting the bonds. 
men that he expected, said:—‘‘ This is nothing more 
than a ion, inspired by Supervisor McKane. 
He is Chief of Police by appointment. I am a town 
constable by election and hold my office for five years. 
McKane can't stand it not to be able to contro! every- 
body around him, and I am the only one he can’t con. 
trol. He professes that he is unable to get evidence of 
any gambling going on here on the Island, and he 
knows that I can get the evidence easily enough, so he 
wants to crush me. I’m going to fight this, of course, 
but it will be in a higher court than this, and as soon 
as this is settled 1 am going to show how easy it is to 
get the evidence as to gambling.” 

Supervisor McKane, being asked about the matter, 
said :—'‘It is very simple. Gray went to this man 
Tisch and got money trom him by threatening him 
with arrest. The way | came to know about it was by 
learning that Tisch was keeping a disorderly house. | 
sent down and ‘pulled’ the house and arrested Tisch. 
His place was called the ' Cottage by the Sea.’ When 


arrested he told about Gray striking him for money 
and telling him that half of it was for me.” 

Here Mr. McKane's face grew very grave as he con- 
tinued :—'' When I heard that I was wild, for I've 
always prided mysclf on never taking we money from 
these ducks. So I got Tisch to make this complaint. 
Gray’s offence is clearly enough proven, and if he can't 
ive bonds he will have to go to jail.” 

“Isn't he the same man whom you accused of inter- 
fering with your plans to suppress gambling a while 
ago +" asked the reporter. 

“Yes; he’s the man. He has given us away several 
times when we have been ready to raid the gambling 
houses. He is in their employ and has been able to 
tearn of our plans.” 

Further than this there were no developments yester- 
day, but it is expected that in the coming quarrel some 
light will be thrown on the question why gambling has 
gone on openly all summer in so many places on Coney 
Island. 





Since the period of payment of the land tax was 
altered by Council of State Notification No. f% 
of last year, the farmers will have to sell their 
rice not later than December, yearly, in order to 
pay their taxes at due date. Hence a deprecia- 
tion in the price of the grain, and yet purchasers 
are by no means eager, in consequence of the 
tightness of the money-market at the close of 
each year. The farmers, contemplating further 
embarrassment, exclaim for an extension of the 
term of money payment of their taxes. A 
further decline in the value of the staple is pre- 
dicted by some sharp-sighted individuals, who 
urge upon the Government a change in the 
present system of paying the land-tax, in order 
not to impose too grievous a burden upon the 
shoulders of the agricultural population. The 
Choya Shimbun, which publishes this version 
of the state of affairs in the matter of the 
husbandmen and the land-tax, adds that several 
Ministers favor a modification in the system of 
land-taxation. 


A GLowinc account of the state of agriculture in 
Okinawa Ken is supplied to the F171 Shimpo. 
The informant says that there is not an available 
patch of ground in these Riu Kiu Islands un- 
cultivated. Even ‘‘precipices, ravines, and 
knolls,” we translate literally, ‘are covered with 
verdure.” Swine and fowl abound. There isa 
stall in front of every barn where the grain 
is dried at harvest time. An annual cereal 
fair is held, at the close of which prizes are 
bestowed upon those who give evidence of the 
best crops. There is, however, a reverse to the 
picture. The agricultural implements used are 
of ancient model; and the use of fertilizers is 
almost unknown. As all kinds of vegetables are 
cultivated within the same area, the farms when 
closely inspected have an appearance of being 
neglected. Irrigation is not understood ; and, 
hence, when the natural supply of water fails, 
the earth is full of fissures, and vegetation lan- 
guishes. 


Tue Koreans are said to begin to have a lively 
appreciation of the advantages of civilization. 
For instance, the Minister for foreign Affairs at 
Sdul has given in European style a banquet to 
the Japanese Minister. 
Shimbun His Japanese Excellency did not ap- 
preciate Korean melodies. This probably is by 
the way, as is the information volunteered that 
Europeans residing in the Korean capital are not 
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greatly enamoured of its social delights. The 
Japanese Legation, they say, is not the gayest 
place in the peninsula. Pioneer Sojourn in a 
new country is never without its drawbacks, 





In reference to the case of Logan, now sentenced 
to penal servitude, a correspondent of the 
Daily Press reverts to fact that the revolver, 
said to have been used by him, was reported 
to have been handed to him by the amas 
living on his premises. ‘This woman,” says 
the correspondent,” is not to be found, and 
a placard posted up in Canton offers a reward 
of $400 for her head. I am not in a position 
to say whether this reward is officially authorised ; 
the mere circumstance, however, speaks volumes 
as to the view the Chinese take of the lamentable 
collision.” 





On Saturday last an interesting exhibition was 
held at the well known Maple Club (Kéyékwan), 
Shiba. The occasion was the two hundred-and- 
tenth anniversary of the death of the celebrated 
painter Taniu. After the arrival of Admiral 
Perry's squadron disturbed Japan's cultivation 
of zsthetic tastes, the memory of her great 
artists received as little reverence as their works 
attracted attention. Of late years, however, 
partly owing to the marked appreciation of 
Western critics, but chiefly because the spirit 
that had presided at the development of that 
ancient art needed only a very slight impulse to 
re-assert itself, the Japanese have gone back 
to their old love. The heirlooms bequeathed 
to them from the days of Yoshimasa, Taiko, 
Iyemitsu, and Kobori Masakadzu, are no 


.{longer suffered to be hidden in godowns or to 


pass unnoticed into the hands of dealers, but 
are cherished with scarcely less reverence than 
in the times when the study of their excellencies 
formed an essential part of every gentleman and 
gentlewoman’s education. The signs of this 
revival have been long discernible, but it is only 
now that the general public recognises them, and 
the recent exhibition in honour of Taniu' 
memory was the first of the kind that has been 
held for many years. About a hundred and 
twenty pictures were contributed by various 
amateurs, notably by their Excellencies Inouye, 
Matsukata, Kuroda, and by Messrs. Kubo, 
Masuda, &c. Tania is in one sense the most 
representative of Japanese artists. His pictures 
exhibit a purity of tone and delicacy of concep- 
tion rarely if ever) seen in the works of his 
successors. Japanese connoisseurs classify all 
the works of their great masters under two head- 
ings, the characteristics of the first being beauty of 
tone and conception (Ainkaku ga yor) ; those of 
the second, faithfulness and force of delineation 
(shaseé ga yot). Of the former class Tani, 
Sanraku, and Sesshiu are the chief masters, while 
the latter is represented by Okiyo and the Kano 
School. The pictures exhibited on Saturday 
were not, perhaps, the very best specimens of 
Taniu’'s art to be found in Japan, but they were 
certainly sufficiently excellent to remind the 
public how immeasurably the painters of the 
present day are separated from their predeces- 
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sors. Indian ink drawings predominated -— 
Taniu rarely used colours—and the visitor might 
have been a little wearicd by frequent delinea- 
tions of storks in positions which, though per- 
fectly natural, arc not familiar to the casual 
observer of the sacred bird's habits. There 
were also some charming landscapes as well as 
a few figure subjects executed with remarkable 
skill. It is said that this exhibition was the first 
of a series which will be held from time to time 
at the same place, so that the public may look 
forward to unprecedented opportunities of study- 
ing the best aspects of Japanese art. 


Soue sinalogue, who with modesty dispropor- 
tionate to his acquirements, is content that fame 
should recognise him only as ‘a well known 
resident,” has published a very small volume of 
22 little pages, called ‘‘ A Pocket Book of Japa- 
nese Words and Phrases.” The object of the 
work, as the preface tells us, is ‘‘to furnish, in 
compact form, for the use of strangers in Japan, 
a few of the words and phrases most commonly 
used by the Japanese with whom they come in 
contact.” That is a praiseworthy object, and one 
which all of us desire to promote. We regret, 
therefore, that the usefulness of such a handy 
well-meaning little volume should be marred by 
two faults, the one of omission, the other of 
commission. The first is the want of a motto— 
a want which might have been aptly supplied by 
the familiar phrase, “1 was a stranger and ye 
took me in.” The second is a fault of arrange- 
ment. On the twenty-first page is a short 
vocabulary headed ‘‘ Words, used by foreigners, 
but not Japanese.” This caption should have 
been transferred to the fly leaf. Were these two 
corrections made, the Pocket Book would leave 
nothing to be desired. To convey a just idea 
of its excellence we cannot do better than tran- 
scribe a few of the phrases now happily brought 
within reach of the ignorant stranger :— 


1 am sleepy Nemui gazarimas. 2 
I get my bed ready. bdauer tea nedoko shiite 


How much more is this ? 
Is the gentleman in ? 

Is Madame in ? 

I hope you are well ? 

I wish you much joy, 


Kore wa mashta ? 
Dannasan arimasu ka? 
Okamisan arimasu ka ? 
Gasoken wo nozomi masu. 
, Omedetto. 

I wish a bath, if you please. Yuni hairite gozarimasu. 


Send a messenger. Tsukai wo oyukaseri nasae. 
On no account. Kitto. 


Will you, or will you not? Iru ka oranu ka ? 

It will be at once evident that the author of this 
work has done a public service in generously 
bringing his stores of knowledge within easy 
Teach of everybody. He has been careful also, 
while supplying Strangers with ready-made 
Phrases modelled after the excellent types illus- 
trated above, to construct his work so as to 
discourage, as far as possible, any rash attempts 
on the part of ignorant students to build up 
unnecessary sentences according to their own 
uhtutored ideas. To this end much trouble has 
been taken to eliminate from the work anything 
resembling an explanation as to the use of 
Particles, the order of words in a sentence, the 
endings of verbs, forms of negation, and other 
elementary points essential to independent speech. 
Suppose, for example, that a tourist, with this 


Pocket Pook in his hand, desires to say “IT will 
go there.” Looking out the words, one by one, 
he finds that “will” and “ go” are omitted from 
the vocabulary, but “I” and “there” are given. 
Thus he finally gets the phrase “wafakushi 
achira,” and with the aid of a little gesticulation 
and a stout stick he can generally succeed in 
making this intelligible. Again, he wishes to 
express his intention of not accompanying a 
friend somewhere. In sucha conjuncture speech 
is obviously superfluous. The desired intention 
can always be expressed by sitting down on the 
road and waving one’s hands, or by some other 
simple demonstration. Here, therefore, the 
Pocket Book wisely intervenes to check needless 
Garrulity and faulty syntax.. The stranger 
scarches the vocabulary ; finds that “J will not” 
is translated by “ arimasumai” and “come” by 
“orde;” says “arimasumat oide,” and finding 
himself the object of universal ridicule, is 
deterred from resorting to words when he has 
limbs and features to convey his meaning. 
Purchasers of this latest guide to language must 
not be surprised, therefore, if the commonest 
aids are absent from the work. It is not in- 
tended to help anyone except its author and 
publisher. 





Korea, having been latest admitted into the 
comity of nations, has naturally lost no time in 
living up to the fashions that are universally 
recognised as best becoming international inter- 
course. Her first step was to run into debt; 
her next, to persuade somebody to bring a claim 
against her. Claims are a favorite and generally 
successful method of exploiting Oriental purses. 
Their apparent justice can be made to vary 
directly as the vigour with which they are pushed, 
and they further afford an excellent opportunity 
for initiating Eastern minds into the refined 
subtleties of Western equity. A United States’ 
Representative in this country once wrote to his 
Government, that while there were many in- 
stances of gross ouirsges committed by foreigners 
against Japanese, there had not been one instance 
of a claim preferred in connection with them. 
His evident intention was to imply that this 
forbearance did the Japanese credit, but the true 
inference ought to be different. If a record 
were compiled of all the claims that have been 
preferred against Japan and admitted by her 
since the first opening of a treaty port, the 
shrewd practicality of Europeans and Americans, 
as well as their infinite sense of official responsi- 
bility, would be clearly established. It is, there- 
fore, a matter for sincere regret that the first 
claim made upon the Korean Treasury should 
have proved unsuccessful. The claimant's dis- 
appointment will probably exercise a deterrent 
effect, and the Government of Korea will be 
prevented from learning by experience the full 
scope of its obligations. As for the claim itself, 
rumour professes to be accurately informed. 
The Governor of a certain city entrusted to a 
travelling politician of Soul a document autho- 
rizing him to borrow a sum of three million 
dollars from any one willing to lend it. The 
document was.an imposing affair, with vermillion 
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signatures and a seal several inches square. Its 
bearer made his first application to a Japa- 
nese statesman, who enquired what security 
it was proposed to offer. ‘‘ Mines,” was the 
reply. ‘What mines?” asked the statesman. 
“Any mines you please,” the other answered. 
“You pay your money and take your choice. 
We do not yet know that our country possesses 
mincral wealth, but since we have gold-dust, 
there must be gold somewhere. It will be for 
you to make the necessary investigations.” 
“ Yes, but unfortunately strangers are not allowed 
to conduct geological surveys in Korea.” ‘Oh, 
the King will make an exception in favour of 
anybody who lends us money.” ‘“‘ But can one 
be sure that the King will always be in a posi- 
tion to make such exceptions? I remember 
that he was a prisoner in the hands of a re- 
bellious faction not many months ago.” This 
suggestion proved too much for the Korean’s 
equanimity. He applied elsewhere, and fell 
ultimately into the hands of a ribboned recluse 
who meddles only with weighty schemes. The 
recluse proceeded to Korea, interviewed the 
Governor who had signed the document, and 
received assurances that the authority was unim- 
peachable. Thence he made his way to Séul 
and repeated his enquires. But the Cabinet at 
Soul had, meanwhile, conceived a suspicion 
that the Governor meant to levy heavy transit 
dues on the millions for the improvement of 
his city. So they disavowed him. Then the 
recluse brought his claim—ten thousand dollars 
for his trouble and disappointment. True, he 
had come to Korea purely on a speculative quest, 
but that made his alternative coup all the 
prettier. The Koreans, however, have only one 
cash box, »nd the keys of that are not in their 
own kecping. Being unable, therefore, to 
satisfy the recluse’s demands, they added to 
their list of foreign luxuries an unsettled claim. 





PrivaTe telegrams received yesterday throw 
considerable light on the Franco-Chinese situa- 
tion. It appears that France's home and foreign 
affairs are in such an unsatisfactory condition 
that much trouble is expected when the Cham- 
ber meets on the 22nd instant; and it is thought 
that there is little if any prospect of an appro- 
priation for the Tonquin expedition being voted. 
A dissolution of the Ministry is expected, and 
under these circumstances the Marquis Tseng 
has changed his tone and assumed a less 
conciliatory attitude. Hence the deadlock in 
the negotiations, as reported by Reuter on 
Wednesday. 





GENTLEMEN who are fond of expounding Scrip- 
ture appear to be poorly qualified for the post of 
jailer. Intelligence from Alaska tells of two 
Indians, known as Steve and Boxer, who were 
incarcerated for clubbing a rum-seller to death. 
They were guarded by an easy going person of 
the name of Dennis, who took off their irons 
and went out, leaving them in company with a 
brace of revolvers and a testament. It was no 
doubt Mr. Dennis’ intention that Steve and 
Boxer should devote themselves entirely to a 
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perusal of the latter, and his design so far 
succeeded that when he came back the Indians 
were busily studying the holy book. They had 
looked out avery difficult passage which they 
requested Mr. Dennis to explain, and while the 
good man, much pleased at these evidences of 
Tregeneration, was thinking out the most orthodox 
rendering of the verse, Steve and Boxer lodged 
two bullets in his back and left him to his 
studies. Another sanguine gentleman after- 
wards attempted to arrest them single-handed. 
They buried a bullet in his head and an axe in 
his back. They were then captured and 
lynched. It is thought that no more attempts 
will be made in Alaska to meddle with the 
souls of Indian murderers. 
—————— 

Mr. Joux Sworton, assistant editor of the Mew 
York Sun, was recently called upon, by a Con- 
gressional Committee, for information respecting 
“‘the compensation of newspaper men.” Mr. 
Swinton might very properly have refused to 
answer this inquiry, which was a sheer imper- 
tinence on the part of Senator Blair, his ques- 
tioner, but he was in a confidential humor and 
showed the utmost willingness to satisfy the 
curiosity of the inquisitive legislators. “The 
pay that editors receive,” he remarked, ‘‘de- 
pends on whether they are proprietors or em- 
ployés. . . I know some who have annual 
incomes reaching $500,000.” Mr. Swinton 
“night have enlarged his figures, if he intended 
to include men like Mr. Bennett, of the Vew 
York Herald. That gentleman calls himself an 
editor—though his room is the .one normally 
vacant apartment in his establishment,—and his 
revenue is probably nearer one million than five 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Dana, of the 
Sux, who, while an owner is also an editor in 
the hardest-working sense, undoubtedly gathers 
in close upon $500,000 annually. So does Mr. 
George Jones, nominal editor and actual pub- 
lisher of the Zimes. But with writers, ‘“‘as 
apart from the owners,” said Mr. Swinton, “the 
salaries vary from from $5,000 to $25,000.” He 
did not name the recipient, or recipients, of 
the greater amount. Possibly he referred to 
himself, and certainly no man is worthier of it. 
Possibly he had in his mind George William 
Curtis, of Harper's Weekly and Harper's Ma- 
gasine, who is eminently deserving of the 
highest rewards that can fall to editorial labour. 
Any way, the extremely large salaries, in New 
York, are of comparatively recent origin. Horace 
Greeley, of the Zridune, was paid only $5,000 
up to the beginning of the civil war. Soon after, 
he received $7,500, and later $10,000,— owning, 
at the last, but four of the hundred shares into 
which the paper was divided. Mr. Dana, when 
managing editor of the Tribune, had only 
$2,500; as had, also, Mr. S. H. Gay, his 
successor. Mr. Young (now U.S. Envoy to 
China) who followed Mr. Gay, received $5,000. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who followed Mr. Young, 
had first $5,200, and afterward $10,000. Now 
he is virtually sole proprietor, but the con- 
cern suffered heavy losses about the time of Mr. 
Greeley’s death, and Mr. Reid's energy, com- 


bined with other influences, has only recently 
started it upon anew career of prosperity. It 
will not for some time return to its place as one 
of the really wealthy journals of America. The 
example of giving handsome remuncration for 
good work was set by Henry J. Raymond, of 
the New Fork Times. About 1869 he offered 
L. J. Jennings, a correspondent of the London 
Times, $10,000 to serve as his first assistant 
editor, but Raymond's sudden death interrupted 
the negotiation. John Bigelow, ex-Minister to 
France, assumed the literary control of the 
Times, on the terms offered Jennings, but his 
rule was brief, and the English journalist soon 
succeeded to the position. The payment of 
these salaries, then considered large, had a 
remarkable effect in changing the scale of com- 
pensation for the highest newspaper work,— 
partly owing, however, to purely accidental cir- 
cumstances, too complicated to be here narrated. 
Not long after Bennett, the younger, entered 
the field of competitive munificence, determined 
to have it understood that the Herald could 
give better wages than any other newspaper,— 
which undoubtedly it could, being owned by a 
single individual, (whereas most of its rivals 
were the property of companies), and enjoying, 
at the same time, the largest profits of any New 
York daily sheet. Among his best paid writers 
were Mr. Young, $15,000; Mr. Charles Nordhoff, 
$10,000 ; and Mr. Ivory Chamberlain, $10,000. 
Mr. Chamberlain is no longer alive, and Mr. 
Young is in China. Netwithstanding that these 
well remunerated Herald attachés were eminently 
entitled to all they obtained, no one would 
pretend that Mr. Bennett was actuated by any 
consideration of their merit or ability, in engaging 
them. They constituted a portion of his 
machinery for gaudy advertising, and it is an 
indisputable truth that from the moment of their 
absorption into the Herald editorial corps, their 
literary individuality was lost. Their handiwork 
could not be distinguished, in the page of lead- 
ing articles, from that of the average writer at 
$2,000-a year—which Mr. Bennett is said to 
consider an ample stipend for all his people, 
excepting the few whom he wishes to exalt for 
purposes of glittering notoriety. If Mr. Young 
chanced to be assigned to some special task, 
where his brilliancy of style or sustained des- 
criptive power had free scope; or if Mr. Nordhoff 
was delegated for such substantial service as the 
massing together of sturdy, iron-bound facts, in 
logical cohesion,—then the side pages of the 
Herald would present features of which any 
newspaper might be proud. But it was never 
imagined that Mr. Bennett was proud of them, 
nor, if the general report may be credited, that 
he could experience any feeling besides distress 
at the idea that “one of his men” was aug- 
menting or sustaining a personal reputation 
through the instrumentality of his (Bennett's) 
types, presses, ink and paper ;—the pleasant 
fallacy of his life being that it is at bottom 
all his own doing, the out-growth of his 
fertile inspiration operating upon the elaborate 
mechanism which he controls. This, however, 
is a species of illusion not only common to, 
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but almost inseparable from, the consciousness 
of extensive resources and ungoverned power, 
Mr. Swinton mentioned, furthermore, that the 
reporters of the New York press receive from 
$1,000 to $4,000 annually. Concerning one 
important class, the correspondents, he said 
nothing. We may supply the omission by 
stating that correspondents whose services are 
given exclusively to one paper are paid from 
$2,000 to $5,000;— additional allowances being 
supplied in cases where systematic “entertaining ” 
is understood to enhance the opportunities for 
collecting information. Butcorrespondents who, 
like George Alfred Townsend, send letters from 
the great news centres to half a dozen news. 
papers, and whose facility is equal to their tire. 
less industry, obtain larger emoluments, in 
proportion to their intellectual disbursement, 
than any other of the fraternity. All things 
considered, the journalists of New York are 
probably better paid, just at present, and for 
reasons of a curiously contradictory nature, than 
those of any other city in the world. The great 
establishments of London can afford a still more 
liberal outlay for their literary service, but they 
are not, as yet, obliged to be lavish, and until 
they see a necessity for doing so, they will 
hardly increase their expenditure in that direction. 


Tue experiment of sending a facsimile of the 
Maid of the Mist down the whirlpool rapids 
below Niagara has been successful. The follow- 
ing telegraphic account is given by the New 
York Herald under date September 6th :— 


The imitation of the old steamer Maid of the Mist 
was sent through the Whirlpool Rapids below Niagara 
Falls this afternoon in thc presence of 10,000 spectators. 
Excursions were run on all railroads centering at the 
Falls, both from the States and Canada. There was 
much criticism on account of the whole affair being 
turned into an advertising medium. It was said that 
the scheme was gotten up for the benefit of the hack- 
men and hotel keepers, but the advertising privileges 
of the boat were bought by a patent medicine dealer of 
Lockport. The little craft was ri up cede pare 
the original Maid of the Mist-which was piloted safely 
through the rapids in 1861. 

At twenty minutes past three P.M_, Buffalo time, the 
boat was towed out into the stream and cut loose at 
about the point where Captain Webb started on his 
fatal swim. She went swiftly down the stream, and 
when reaching the rapids was dashed about like a small 
boat in arough sea, but kept her course safely 
careening and turning around several times. S 
reached the whirlpool in about three minutes from the 
time she struck the rough water. Then she floated 
around and gradually worked toward the Canadian 
shore, remaining in the whirlpool about twenty minutes. 
After reaching the shore she was secured and her Bags 
taken off, after which she was pushed out into the 
stream and floated down the river some distance, when 
she was taken in tow by some boys and tied up at the 
Lewiston dock. ; 

She was in perfect condition, with the exception that 
two boards on the inside of the wheelhouse were tora 
off. The boat used was an old scow and not very 
strongly constructed. The general opinion was that 
any boat fairly constructed could pass through the 
rapids without difficulty, but it proved nothing as to 
the power of any adventurous swimmer to accomplish 
the perilous feat. 





A Home paper states :—‘ During the firing of 
the artillery salute from the Cronstadt forts attd 
ships, at the recent Imperial inspection of the 
Russian squadron on its return from the Pacific 
one of the largest guns in Fort Miltin, a 13-1" 
Krupp, burst.” This may be true, but itis4 
very unlikely thing that 13-inch guns would be 
used for saluting. 
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Tne steamship Gembu Afaru, on her voyage 
from this port to Yokkaichi, encountered the full 
force of the typhoon on Monday last. The 
Captain states that he left Yokohama on Sunday, 
at 6 p.m., and made a rapid passage until near 
the entrance of Owari Bay, having a strong 
Easterly wind from Rock Island. At 9 o'clock, 
on Monday morning the typhoon struck the ship 
with full force, and it was found impossible to 
enter Owari Bay as the vessel became un- 
manageable, and was then close to the land. 
The ship’s head was therefore put to the 
Southward, and every effort made to get off the 
shore. The wind and sea increased in violence 
until noon, at which time the storm was terrific, 
the sea making a clean breach over the ship, 
smashing in the pilot-house windows, saloon 
doors, &c., and carrying everything moveable 
about the decks overboard. Soon after this the 
wind hauled to the Southward, and the ship 
commenced drifting toward the shore between 
Toba and Matoya. Every exertion was now made 
to bring her up to the wind, and get her on the 
starboard tack, but all to no purpose, and seeing 
there was no room for wearing her round, it was 
resolved to cut away the foremost as the only 
chance of saving the vessel. This was done 
with all possible speed ; and, after the ship had 
drifted clear of the wreck, the engines were put 
full speed, and at last her head came up to the 
wind and she went over on the other tack 
just in time to clear the shore. After this 
the vessel rode out the remainder of the 
storm in safety, and being relieved from the 
weight of her mast became more buoyant 
and shipped less water. At half-past two the 
barometer began to rise, and it was apparent that 
the worst of the storm was over. At 4 o'clock 
the wind had got round nearly West, and at 4.30 
the ship was headed for her destination, arriving 
there at half-past ten. The Captain states that 
during the height of the storm the barometer 
vibrated very much, its lowest mean reading 
being 28.80. The seas rose to a tremendous 
height, but the ship behaved remarkably well, 
and her hull is not injured in the least. 
She made no water in her holds, but delivered 
her cargo (mostly sugar) in good condition, 
and brought a return cargo up from Yokkaichi. 


Tur Mitsu Bishi steamship Zaganoura Maru, 
Captain Matsumoto, which arrived here this 
morning from Yokkaichi, reports that when five 
miles off Rock Island she fell in which a dis- 
masted junk and towed her into Shimoda. 





AX entertainment in aid of the fund to relieve 
sufferers from the Ischia disaster is projected. 
The performance will be given by amateurs in 
the Gaiety Theatre on the 22nd instant. 


Bar-renpers in New York have received a use- 
ful lesson as to the advisability of concealing 
their ailments. Theodore Lindsay was bar-tender 
in the saloon of Peter Geraty. On the 21st of 
September the former’s head ached so badly that 
he leaned over the counter and hid his face in his 
hands, complaining, at the same time, of the 


racking pain. <A gentleman called Michael 
Tobin, who was standing by, took up a mallet 
and fractured the bar-tender’s scull. It is not 
yet ascertained whether the impulse of the act 
Was resentment of Lindsay's impatience or a 
merciful desire to put him outof pain. In either 
case the moral for bar-tenders is obvious. 





It is reported in the Hochi Shimbun that clouds 
of insects were lately seen in Mombetsu, Hok- 
kaido, darkening the sky and proceeding north- 
ward across the Wakibetsu river. They are 
much dreaded by the farmers ot the locality. 





Burt little information with regard to affairs in 
Madagascar has reached us for some weeks, the 
latest being a telegram dated London, Sept. 25, 
which related that the ‘“‘ Hovas had retaken all 
their positions on the North-West coast of Mada- 
gascar except Majunga.” Our information by 
telegraph in this issue in a measure confirms the 
last news received, with the addition that the 
“‘ French position has become precarious.” 


NotTwiTHstanpineG the depreciation in the value 
of silk, no serious fluctuations are noticeable in 
that of pierced cocoons. This, a Tokiyo paper 
thinks, may be ascribable to the fact that the 
preparers of silk-worms’ egg cards, regarding 
their past failures, have refrained this year from 
catering for the Yokohama market, and only 
produced as much as they deemed absolutely 
necessary for their domestic wants. Thoughout 
the empire there are not, probably, at present, 
more than 3,000 bales of pierced cocoons. 
Finest qualities are, therefore, quoted at $110; 
and there is yet a brisk demand for them. It 
is added that two Italian dealers who have lately 
arrived in this port anxiously await the arrival 
of further supplies from the producing districts. 


Texcecrapuic information has been received 
here of the wreck of an American ship at Iruama- 
ura, on the coasi of the province of Idzu, in 
Shidzuoka Ken. The report says that no lives 
have been lost, but in the telegram no clue is 
given to the name of ship or captain, for although 
both are mentioned, neither can be made to 
agree with any names known in these waters or 
expected to arrive here. 


Captain Matsura, H.I.J.M.N., has been 
appointed to the important command of the 
Tsukushi Kan, relieving Captain James, who 
brought this latest acquisition to the Japanese 
Navy from England to Yokohama. 


Ir is reported in one of the Hongkong papers 
that Mr. Ng Choy, some time Acting Attormey- 
General of Hongkong under Sir John Hennessy, 
and now in the employ of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, has been selected by H.E. Li Hung-chang 
to fill the post of Assistant Superintendent of 
the Admiralty. 





Ir is reported from Osaka that no business is 
doing on the Bourse there, and that the brokers 
complain bitterly of hard times. The stagnation 
is ascribed in great part to the operations of the 
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Chinese Exchange in Kobe, where fees of only 
sen 20 are charged on each yen 1,000 bought 
and sold. 


A TELEGRAM has been received in Tokiyo to the 
effect that negotiations have taken place between 
Admiral Courbet and the Jeader of the Black 
Flags, with the result that the latter have agreed 

to evacuate Sontai. : 


A Honcxone paper sneers because “Sir John 
Pope Hennessy is reported to be concerning 
himself about sanitary matters in Mauritius.” 
The Ceylon Afercantile Record, on the other 
hand, says :—‘ We are glad to hear that His 
Excellency the Governor is making a special 
study of the sanitary state of the colony, and de 
visé, which is a grand point. He has already 
visited many places with a scrutinizing eye.” 


HonGkonG papers report that the Viceroy in 
Canton has been calling troops to the City from 
all parts of the province, and that ammunition 
and other war material are pouring into the 
Bogue and other forts every day. Itis said that 
there is quite a panic in the city, and that 
thousands of people are moving their families 
and household valuables into the country for 
safety. There is a proposition to dismiss the 
Chinese constables on Shameen and to employ 
Sikhs, as it is doubted if the fidelity of the Chinese 
constables could be relied upon in an emergency. 


Uron the pedestal of the statue of Lafayette, 
unveiled at Le Puy on the 6th of September, 
these words are inscribed :—‘‘I bring you a 
cockade that will make the round of the world.” 
Remembering the feeling with which the en- 
thusiastic Frenchman uttered this phrase, it is 
impossible to resist wondering what his emotions 
would be if he could witness the conditions 
under which the aforesaid cockade has made its 
way around the world so far as Tonquin in 
the northern and Madagascar in the southern 
hemisphere. 


A portion of the Russian squadron, the Duke 
of Edinburgh (flagship), and the Skobelef and 
Najedsnmtk, arrived here yesterday, and ex- 
changed salutes wish the port and the two 
Admirals in harbour. 





Sm Harry Parkes arrived in Peking on the 
27th ult. 





M. Tricou has arrived in Peking, but proposes 
to remain there only a few days. 





Ix H.B.M. Court on Friday, before N. J. Hannen 
Esq., Judge, Mr. Iwasaki Yataro, of the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, sued Mr. Mors Le Blanche, the 
English shipowner, for $2,100 damages alleged 
to have been incurred through breach of a 
charter party entered into for the steamer 
Pacaxo. Mr. Kirkwood appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Lowder for defendant. Judgment 
was given for plaintiff in the full amount claimed 
and costs of Court. 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM. 
—_—_—_¢—_____. 

‘i the document which was read at the 

meceting‘of land-renters on Monday last 
correctly represents the ideas entertained 
bya majority of this community on the im- 
portant subject of municipal reform, further 
correspondence with the Local Authorities 
can scarcely lead to any useful results. 
We do not say this with any desire to 
minimize the value of work which displays 
much earnestness and must have entailed 
considerable labour. But the question is 
one that can lose nothing by unreserved 
criticism, and we shall not do the com- 
pilers of the document the injustice of 
supposing that they are in any sense averse 
to honest discussion. 


Taking the paragraphs of the proposed 
rejoinder in their order, we find that the 
first is disfigured by an unaccountable 
misapprehension. The Prefect’s memo- 
randum gays:—“ The urgent necessity for 
a uniform and enforceable system of muni- 
cipal government is recognized by none 
more than by myself. The means to 
obtain this end are, however, not far to 
seek. It can be secured by applying the 
universally accepted rule that all the in- 
habitants of a country should be governed 
by the territorial laws and regulations.” 
Now it is beyond all question that the 
Prefect alludes here to municipal govern- 
ment and to municipal government alone.* 
He is speaking of nothing else. Neither 
his language nor its import appears 
capable of misconstruction. Further, in 
the very next paragraph of his memo- 
randum, he writes thus:—‘ That the 
foreign Settlement is at present without 
an efficient system of control is not the 
fault of the Kencho, but of those who not 
only claim exemption from the local ad- 
ministrative laws and regulations, but 
sometimes even place obstructions in the 
way of their due enforcement. If such ob- 
structions be removed and the Kenrei 
enabled to enforce the Japanese laws and 
regulations over foreign residents, I con- 
fidently believe that the administration of 
the Settlement would be so improved, and 
the state of things generally undergo so 
complete a change, as to give entire satis- 
faction to all the foreigners residing in this 
port—a consummation which I most ear- 
nestly hope may soon be brought about.” 
In speaking thus the Prefect does but echo 





® It may interest our readers to recall, in this context, a 
paragraph of a speech made by Mr. A. J. Wilkin at a 
meeting of Land eaters on Apni 8th, 1869. Mr. Wilkin 
said :—‘‘ They say they will fight for a Municipal Govern- 
ment for ourselves, or for the authorization of the Land 

lations. Would they get it? But let us seriously 
consider what this means. It means that the Japanese 
Government must give up certain of their temtonal nghts 
to a committee of foreigners.”’ 


the complaint of the memorial to which he 
is replying. In that memorial the defec- 
tive condition of the municipality is 
attributed mainly to “an entire absence 
of any recognized code of regulations.” 
Yet when the Prefect endorses this, and 
declares that if he were able to enforce the 
Japanese local laws and regulations the 
difficulty would at once be obviated, it is 
proposed to tell him that he has “ obscured 
and complicated a simple question by im- 
porting into it a matter purely and solely 
one for the consideration of the Imperial 
Governments of Japan and the memonialists’ 
respective countries:” that “the memor- 
alists had carefully refrained from touching 
upon the question of ex-territorial jurisdic- 
tion:” that “their request would equally 
have been preferred to the Imperial Go- 
vernment were the territorial laws of Japan 
applicable to all foreign residents ;” that 
“municipal law is distinct from imperial 
law:”’ that “it comprises and is confined 
toaseries of regulations for the health, 
peace, good order, and decency of a Settle- 
ment of men,” and that “it is applicable 
only to the limits of the town or city in 
which the community dwells.” 


If all this be admitted, some inconvenient 
deductions become inevitable. The munici- 
pal control of the Settlement was restored to 
the Japanese authorities 16 years ago. Are 
we to understand that during the whole of 
that time they have been required to govern 
the place without subjecting its inhabitants 
to any code of regulations whatsoever? Is 
it deliberately pretended that for sixteen 
years we have been parties to such a mad 
farce as that? If we deny the right of the 
Japanese Local Authorities to apply their 
own municipal regulations to the foreign 
Settlement and yet require them to 
exercise municipal control in that Settle- 
ment, the only possible inference is 
that they must enforce foreign municipal 
laws. But if so, what laws? Those of 
San Franeisco, Chicago, Birmingham, 
Lyons, Venice, or Moscow? It is very 
true that “ municipal law is distinct from 
imperial law,” and it is precisely this dis- 
tinction which proves that the treaties 
which have been construed as conferring 
upon foreigners in Japan exemption from 
the scope of the former, do not in any 
sense whatsoever refer to the latter. Either 
this is the fact, or the fact is that during the 
first six, as well as during the last sixteen, 
years of this Settlement’s existence, the 
Japanese authorities are supposed to have 
exercised municipal control without the 
power of applying any regulations what- 
ever. Exterritoriality has nothing to do 
with the question. It is not the Prefect 
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who has imported irrelevant matter intg 
the discussion. It is those persons who, 
while acknowledging that municipal law 
and imperial law are totally distinct, and 
who while themselves confessing that the 
whole trouble is the absence of any recog- 
nised code of regulations, decline to recog- 
nise the only code that can be logically 
and properly applied to the seventeen 
different nationalities represented here. 

The attempt made in Paragraph 2 to fix 
inaccuracy upon the Prefect reads very 
much like special pleading. The memo- 
randum of the Kenché does not charge the 
foreign Land Renters with inconsistency 
merely because they desire to repeat an 
experiment which, sixteen years ago they 
elected to abandon, but because, having of 
their own motion surrendered the muni- 
cipal control of the settlement “at a time 
when the system of civil administration in 
Japan was imperfect, they now seek to re- 
sume it at the very moment when strenu- 
ous efforts are being made by the Local 
authorities to introduce radical reforms.” 
Surely it is a mere quibble to say that “the 
council of 1865-67 did not voluntarily re- 
quest the Government to re-assume muni- 
cipal control, or of its own accord abandon 
control of the foreign Settlement,” when 
the plain fact is that a memorial was for- 
warded by the Land Renters to the Forcign 
Representatives, in July 1867, “ requesting 
that the Japanese Government be called 
on to resume the control and management 
of the municipal affairs of the foreign Set- 
tlement of Yokohama.” Whether this ac- 
tion was dictated by want of funds or want 
of power, it was just as much voluntary as 
is an official’s resignation of his post when 
he finds he cannot perform its duties. 
Recriminations of this sort, if introduced 
into the Land Renters’ reply, can only have 
the effect of promoting controversy and 
thus postponing a decision. 

In Paragraph 3 we find it stated that the 
Prefect’s admissions as to the difficulty of 
controlling immorality and dishonesty so 
long as the law remains __ inoperative 
against foreigners’ employés, substantiate, 
instead of disproving, the memorialists 
charges. No reason is assigned for this 
assertion, unless the objections urged 
against one of the proposed remedies be 
intended to serve as a reasun. That 
remedy is, that “the governor (Perfect) 
should be furnished with a general warrant 
enabling the proper officers to enter freely 
into the premises occupied by foreigners 
of whatever nationality, when there 1s 
reason to suspect that offenders are con- 
cealing themselves therein.” To this itis 
replied that “in no civilized country does 
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such a regulation exist ;"’ and that “it is] 


impossible to conceive acivilized people 
that would tolerate a law at once arbitrary 
and barbarous.” The simpleanswer is that, 
on the contrary, such a system does exist 
in all civilized countries, and is tolerated 


_ by all civilized peoples. We need not go 


beyond London to find a city where every 
police magistrate has power to sign a 
search warrant. What the Prefect of 
Kanagawa wants is to be endued with the 
powers of an ordinary police magistrate, 
so that he may be relicved from the em- 
barrassment of applying to one of a dozen 
different Consuls for authority to exercise 
the common functions of municipal Govern- 
ment. It is not in contemplation, we 
presume, to allow the police to make 
domiciliary visits to foreigners’ premises 
whenever they please. That would be 
intolerable. But it is in contemplation to 
eliminate, as far as possible, the impedi- 
ment of Consular interference. The com- 
pilers of this document appear to think 
ihat to entrust to a Japanese Prefect the 
discretionary authority exercised by every 
English Magistrate would be to lapse at 
once into a state of barbarism. 


The Prefect, in his memorandum, justly 
rebukes the most improper assertion con- 
tained in the original memorial, namely :— 
“That the police have connived at rob- 
beries in the Settlement the circumstances 
of these robberies seem plainly to indi- 
cate.” He says unequivocally :—“ I am in 
a position to declare that there has never 
been a single case in which the police have 
connived at robberies.” Yet it is now 
suggested that the memorialists should 
“confirm their statement.” Is it necessary 
to disfigure a public document, bearing 
the signatures of a respectable community, 
by sweeping accusations founded on mere 
conjecture? Robberies precisely similar 
in character to those upon which these 
charges are based took place under the 
foreign municipality when the streets were 
patrolled by foreign constables. Yet we 
have never heard that the latter were 
accused of connivance. It does not seem 
to have struck the compilers of this reply 
that the insufficiency of the police force 
may have had something to do with the 
comparative immunity enjoyed by thieves. 
Since the numbers of the force were 
doubled, burglaries have almost ceased. 
As to the assertion that “it is immaterial 
Whether the thieves are or are not employés 
of the foreigners from whose premises the 
robberies are effected,” it is difficult to 
believe that the compilers were serious 
when they wrote it. No one can fail to 
see that such a circumstance, especially 


having regard to the peculiar status of 
foreigners’ employés in this Settlement, 
would materially affect the feasibility of 
perpetrating crime. 

The contention with regard to the state 
of the streets, roads, &c., will be variously 
regarded. The Prefect tells us that “in 
the locality known as the Old Settlement” 
the roads and drains were not, in the 
first instance, perfectly constructed, and it 
is intended thoroughly to overhaul them ;” 
and he also explains that “the extensive 
work of reconstruction and reparation of 
streets in that and other localties has very 
properly been deferred until after the 
completion of the works connected with 
the laying down of the new main drains 
and aqueducts, the former of which is now 
being carried out.” Nevertheless it is 
proposed, by way of reply, to “refer tothe 
evidence of the roads, streets, and drains 
themselves and to add that the repairs to 
Main Street necessitated by the drainage 
operations are still incomplete.” The 
Prefect would simply answer this by 
referring to his previous explanation, which 
he might supplement by observing that 
extensive works require time for their 
completion ; that the resources of the Local 
Government are not infinite, and that, 
according to their own admission, “this 
community have no right to expect the 
liberality of the local government to be 
always exercised in their favour.” 


The paragraph with regard to the drain- 
age operations now in progress is curiously 
purposeless and contradictory. Forgetting, 
apparently, the capital that has been pre- 
viously made out of the want of a good 
system of drainage, the memorialists say 
that “it seems inexplicable that the work ” 
(of making drains) “should have been 
commenced at all without the strongest 
and most urgent necessity.” If the neces- 
sity does not exist, the justice of complain- 
ing is not apparent. 

But we shall not tax our readers’ patience 
any further. We cannot doubt that this 
community will recognise the folly of ad- 
dressing to the Local Government a prolix 
and lengthy document which can only have 
the effect of eliciting a similarly fruitless 
rejoinder. The problem now lies in a nut- 
shell, and its solution will certainly be 
impeded if a fresh discussion is attempted 
of details virtually settled. It seems to 
us that the reply to the Prefect’s memo- 
randum may be very short and simple. 
After setting forth the community’s acknow- 
ledgments of the attention their arguments 
have received, the signatories may proceed 
at once to note that, while the Prefect is at 
some pains to explain the causes of the muni- 
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cipality’s unsuccessful administration, he 
does not deny the fact of failure, but 
admits that “the foreign Settlement Is at 
present without an efficient system of 
control,” and that he fully “‘ recognises the 
urgent necessity for a uniform and enforce- 
able system of municipal government.” 
So far, therefore, there is an absolute con- 
sensus of opinion. Further, it may be 
frankly admitted that the Local Authorities 
are not charged with any incapacity over 
and above the difficulties inseparable from 
their peculiar position vis-a-vis the foreign 
residents. It has long been acknowledged 
that the mainspring of the dilemma is the 
impossibility of enforcing any system of laws 
however excellent. The community refuses 
to recognise, and the Consuls pretend that 
they have not the power to enforce, re- 
gulations of purely Japanese origin, while 
among the foreign Ministers one, or at 
most two, are competent to declare such 
laws applicable to their nationals. For 
nearly a quarter of a century foreigners have 
unwisely and arbitrarily interpreted the 
exerritorial clauses of the treaties as con- 
ferring exemption from Japanese municipal 
and local, as well as imperial, laws, and have 
at the same time entrusted the municipal 
government of foreign Settlements to 
Japanese authorities. The inevitable result 
is a deadlock which both sides alike ac- 
knowledge and deplore. It is only when 
the remedy is in question that a divergence 
of opinion becomes apparent. The Japa- 
nese say :—" Give us the substance not the 
mere shadow of power, and we promise to 
satisfy your wants, but we cannot under- 
take to preserve law and order so long as 
obedience to our regulations is entirely a 
matter of courtesy.” Foreigners, on the 
other hand say:—" We do not desire to 
dispute your ability to govern satisfactorily. 
But neither do we believe that a purely 
Japanese control can be efficient in this 
Settlement ; for the simple reason that the 
community will not obey any laws which 
are not of its own making or which have 
not received its approval. Further, we 
wish to have a voice in the management of 
our own affairs. That is a privilege gene- 
rally enjoyed by societies of free citizens 
in civilized countries.” 


To travel beyond these lines can only 
entail renewed controversy, and contro- 
versy is neither expeditious nor useful. 
We are not very hopeful that the Japanese 
Government will delegate to this com- 
munity the desired authority, in whatever 


terms a memorial be couched. Sir HARRY 


PARKES, in his despatch to the Land Ren- 
ters’ committee, dated July roth, 1867, 
said that municipal regulations framed by 
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the foreign residents “could only become 
law for the whole foreign community by 
unanimous legislation on the part of all 
the Treaty Powers, which, before engaging 
in such legislation, may require to be as- 
sured of the general concurrence of the 
community in the regulations proposed, 
and of the inability or unwillingness of the 
Government of Japan to maintain order 
and cleanliness in those portions of its terri- 
tories in which Foreigners have the right 
to reside.” It is most unlikely that the 
Government of this country will consent 
to take any step which might expose them 
to such an imputation, even were the time 
otherwise propitious for persuading them 
to divest themselves of a portion of their 
authority over the foreigners residing in 
their territories. Again, to any claim 
founded on the privileges of self-govern- 
ment generally accorded to communities of 
citizens in other countries, it may, and 
‘probably would, be replied that the peculiar 
position we persistently maintain in Japan 
deprives any such precedents of their 
analogy, and that when we consent to 
abolish race distinctions and to occupy the 
status of Japanese citizens, there will be 
no hesitation about according us corre- 
sponding rights. It may, and probably 
would be replied, that the rights of citizen- 
ship are not conferred on untaxed aliens in 
any part of the universe. Valid or invalid 
that is a rejoinder we have to anticipate, and 
the mood that dictates it adds-largely to the 
difficulties of the situation. It will be for 
the community to consider the relative 
wisdom of engaging ina ten years’ combat 
with these difficulties, or of developing the 
practical and sensible scheme outlined by 
the last meeting of Land Renters, namely— 
to obtain a voice in the municipal control 
of the Settlement. by deputing to a per- 
manent committee the duty of conferring 
with the Local Authorities. and bringing to 
their notice any complaints the foreign 
residents may have to make. 








THE ILBERT BILL. 
—_——_—__y—_ -_—_ 

HE story of the Ibert Bill is full of 
lessons which cannot be disregarded 

by the foreign communities of this country. 
A few months ago that story was so dis- 
figured by passion and prejudice that to 
consider it with impartiality was almost 
impossible. But the sense of justice which 
happily resides with Englishmen in their 
own homes has at last prevailed. <A 
marked difference is discernible in the 
tone now adopted by the adversaries of 
the Bill, and it is openly admitted by men 


who formerly denounced the measure, that, 
were Lord Ripon’s policy submitted to- 
day to the judgment of the House of 
Commons, it would receive the support of 
a large majority. 

This result does not at all surprise us. 
Discussing the measure when it first be- 
came a subject of keen interest to English- 
men all over the world, we said that no 
fault whatsoever could be found with the 
principle underlying it ; that it was strictly 
consistent with the openly declared spirit 
of English policy in India for the past fifty 
years, and that the only charge to which 
it was fairly liable was one of untimeliness. 
This language is now echoed, almost 
verbatim, by the London Spectator—itself 
originally an opponent of the Bill—which 
says :—'‘ Lord RIPON’s assailants have had 
the imprudence to attack the Bill on its 
merits, and not merely on the ground that 
it is a premature step in the right direc- 
tion.” It may be that public opinion 
would have been slower to recognise the 
truth had not “the indiscriminate fury ” of 
Lord Ripon’s critics “ provoked a host of 
champions into the arena ; ” but this is only 
another way of saying that men’s attention 
has been directed towards the Bill with 
unusual energy. We are persuaded that 
the honest instincts of Englishmen would 
ultimately have asserted themselves, as 
they will also inevitably assert themselves 
in matters more closely concerning the 
interests of this community. After the 
QUEEN had solemnly promised in her pro- 
clamation of 1858 that her “subjects of 
whatever race and creed” should be 
“freely and impartially admitted to offices 
in her service ;” after the administration 
of justice in civil cases had been exercised 
by native judges and magistrates over 
Europeans for nearly half a century ; after 
the extension of native criminal jurisdiction 
over all British subjects throughout India 
had only been postponed by Lord Dat- 
HOUSIE’S Government, in 1849, til the 
preparation of the Indian Penal Code 
should be complete ; after criminal juris- 
diction over Europeans within the limits of 
the Presidency towns had been exercised 
for six years by native magistrates ; and 
after the entire body of local governments 
in India, with the single exception of 
Coorg, had reported in favour of Lord 
RipOn's proposed legislation, it was im- 
possible to suppose that any outburst 
of race prejudice, however violent, could 
permanently postpone a measure in itself 
so wise and consistent. 


It is, however, to the incidental utter- 
ances which the controversy has evoked 
that we desire chiefly to direct attention at 
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present. We shall quote a few of those 
utterances; without any attempt to throw 
them into a continuous form :— 


It is perhaps a thing that, from time to tj 
veil should be lifted, and that one should a ag BO 
cognise the relations of the dark races and the white 0, 
the European side is a haughty, insolent contempt, mingled 
with some fear and sense of insecurity ; and feel 
whenever met by resistance, break out into the fees 
wrath, and express themselves in savage =nd cruel action 
@ © Such passionate cutpoucties as those sent home by 
the Times corres t when Mr. Ilbert’s Bill was find 
introduced, as the fierce and bitter speeches in “ 
the elation of the native Indian press, goa way to clear 
our minds of all cant, so that we recognise ion of 
England to the subject races of India to be one of con. 
quered © © ©. t native magistrates or j would 
be unfair on Europeans, [ think quite as p as that 
Europeans would be unfair on natives. There is as much 
human nature in one class of men as in the other. I believe 
myself that the fear of this unfairness or partiality is an ey. 
ted fear. The native strate in any case in which 
uropeans were involved would be very careful indeed to 
behave in a judicial manner. All eyes be upon him 
© @ © In those districts where there are very few scat. 
tered Europeans, and where, perhaps, there might be sent 
in the future a native distnct magistrate or judge, it is m 
conviction that it would be far better to run the nsk (which 
think a very ‘mprobable risk) of such al iality, rather 
than that some isolated and solitary European, invested 
with all the prestige of his race by an i peasantry 
should fancy himself outside the of the law and superior 
to the Government official himself. © © © Another 
might be learned from the passion with which the 
measure, although of such a limited character, 
Tf iti = a law which affects s0 few 
why is so much vehemence shown against it? Does not the 
excitement show that some such law is urgently needed— 
that Europeans and Eurasians think that, to a very 
extent, they can now do as they wish, and that they will not 
have such opportunities in future? In the violent 
the bitter taunts and insinuations that have sigaabeed a 
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it is for the English community to learn 
exist only for their benefit, and that the natives of 
country are not to be considered by them as outside 
ale of beneficent legislation. © © © Are thef 
bones: and aims of the millions and millions of natives to 
as nothing before the aims, hopes, and feelings of the few 
Europeans resident in India? © © The passing of the 
law will announce distinct! y to England and to the world that 
a further step has been taken to carry out the principles of 
right and justice, and also to fulfil the promizes of two 
generations of Indian administration. Every step takea to 
fulfil those pledges has been met with the strong 
and opposition of Europeans in India. The history of the 
passing of the Black Act is well known. In 1849 and 1855 
similar violent agitation put a stop to similar schemes for 
rendering Europeans more equal with natives before the 
law. In 1865, however, on the proposed abolition of grand 
juries, Sir Henry Maine had to face a similar storm, and he 
met it with firmness and success. But notwi 
what has been done, throughout a century of conquest, the 
European has been everything and the native little o 
nothing, the European has begun to think that this is on 
account of his inherent virtues and of the vices of the 
native.—Contemporary Review. August. 

The apparent justice and simplicity of the measure, and 
the gature of the replies jecaved to the confidential circular 
issued to the local governments, a fairly have led the 
Supreme Government to suppose that the Bill would be 
received with no worse than temperate criticism. But, asis 
too well known, there arose from the non-official age 
community a protest which found expression in the m 
and most violent language, and, rapidly ing. over 
India, involved the Government in a tempest ot denunciation 
and reproach, and roused the unhappy 2 oe of race 
antagonism in a measure not witnessed since the worst da 
of the Mutiny. In all cases of such legislation, from 
Passionate agitation ageing” the first ‘‘ Black Act” ta 1836 
onwards, experience has shown that the oppositoa of 
the Eurupean non-official community has to be encou ntered. 
Was the Government indefinitely to postpone legislation, 
which was already needed, _ ine pels : 
become more pressing, because the opposition | 
to be violent rand ex ed? ® or as Sie Arthar 
Hobhouse has pointed out, the objection (that the proposed 
measure will affect the security of Engiand’s position in 
India) represents the whole underlying principle of one 
school of policy as regards our Government of lodia as 
opposed to the policy of another school. The former er 
tains that our rule rests on bayonets alone, and must 
continued in that position to stand. The latter aims, # 
far as is practically possible, at absolute justice 
equality to all subjects of the Empire alike, and oe 
blishing our supremacy in the good will and affection of t 
natives of India by obtaining their confidence in our aE 
and regard for their interests. Between the two con - 
theories there is no short mode of answer which can _ H 
both, and each man must judge for himself which 
choose. © © © Let any Englishman of fair mind . 
himself the question as if tt were his own cast, ® a 
natives’, © © © Are we, in the face of the ever rapl y 
increasing educated masses of India, without regard to our 
own pa name and honour, to fall short of the ohn tak 
we have given, and to proclaim that, though wif i 
can be found, the difference of race will act s ex a brown 
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man to be trusted as we would trust him if he had bora. 


of English parents 2—Fortnightly Review. August. 


The right hon. penleman refers to the Government of 
India. | am gladto hear his speech in favour of the admission 
of the natives to office, but | am sorry to hear him, by hints 
and suggestions, convey an impression about the measures 
and policy of Lord Ripon which can only tend to weaken the 
hands of that nobleman. The mght hon. genticman says it 
is avery proper thing indeed to extend the admission to 
ofice to natives, but it has been mismanaged—the steps 
have not been taken at the night time; they have not been 
taken in the right manner ; and, in consequence, the cause 
has been thrown back, and great attention ought to be paid 
tothe sentiments of the Anglo-Indian community. Well, 
Sir, | have had much to do for a long period with a series of 
questions, and | = anae hadeiard moment ea Hap 
f great reforms which have n brought about the 
val and the wisdom and the foresight of the British 
iceulsture in respect of any portion of this empire, which 
reforms have had the favour and rs ae of the resident 
English community.—{ Hear, hear.) do not remember 
that the abolition of slavery had the support of those resi- 
dents in the West Indian colonies whose opinions, from 
experience and knowledge, were undoubtedly ot considerable 
weight. | do not remember that the establishment of a 
responsible Government in Canada and of that new system 
of relations with colonial institutions which has completely 
established harmony where before there was perpetual 
discord—{ Home Rule cheers)—I do not remember that that 
establishment of responsible Government and that introduc- 
tion of political reform were treated in the colonies by those 
who, up to that time, laid claim to what was called the 
British party, and represented themselves as having a 
monopoly of loyalty—I do not remember they ever received 
those reforms pel with opposition. In 1862 the 
Of the Wenica ldends “ouh these ok thir one” ace, 
onian Islands wi ose 0 eit own race 
of their own religion, of their own feeling and con- 
dition; but there was a British party there, and 
— British party pier point a2 eget resisted Seong 
was proposed for the benefit the ple. Sir, it 1s 
the same thing all over the world; aid it is not because 
arog resident nglish conments are made up of poopie 
0 are worse than ourselves. Do not let it be supposed 
have any accusation to make against them; but their 
position 1s less favourable than ours for forming a compre- 
hensive Pipe Shiai They are doomed almost to narrow 
sg eae seer these sections, and we are compelled 
over the course of history and over the surface o 
the world. They each of them look at themselves in rela- 
tion to — aia a they el to be in energy and certain 
practical effects inferior to themselves, and there is a ten- 
dency to indulge in a spirit of ascendency which it is the 
business of this House and of this Legislature, and the 
pao get cha Governor-General with miscom “ 
with care, but with decision, to modify and to check. No 
has come before me and none before this Govern- 
ment to convict Lord Ripon of any want either of courage 
or of discretion in this matter. It is true that there has been 
Sha dear hay Lord page it is not impertinent, I may 
mention that [have ason in Calcutta who is a thoroug 
Piabepig Sah gts d Ripon’s policy, and | ane pound (6 say his 
re; is ts not certain whether he can find three other 
mea ia Calcutta who can agree with him.—(A laugh.) 
This ts not the first time that such a state of things has 
existed. Go back to the time when Indian natives began to 
be intrusted with judicial functions; go back tothe time when 
the liberty of the ress was enacted in India; go back to the 
rc wil boat be ea Senbnee 260 Lord placaviays one 
ju wl that the storm which has arisenin India, violent 
as it is, is less violent and less menacing by far than the storms 
tgp arose. Se so it will be in the future. See 
—you wi compelled to go on; but . 
aoc On net be be inclined to go on i the no ve 
en : lessed work of gradually enlarging the 
Indian franchise. You will have to look this o poalon in 
the face, and you will have to observe all the rules of 
ah saa prudence in the measures bt tba 
amoun i d 1 
you from that opposition. "lt will become milder from time 
time. This Anglo-Indian community is made up of 
honourable and upright men. They may have their pre- 
1 gad ae ae ier have; but as hey come sete i 
: n t i t ’ 
begia by tac recopsite Wey Ehre to unrell dancers 
rE. to shadowy dangers an importance they do not deserve. 
ba Eames made in this direction is not only a step towards 
attaching to yourselves the minds of the vast population of 
aaa, but it is a step towards establishing between the 
adr ie of that country—hetween Europeans and 
fot ei a Yoon of doa este Aelia if ers! pees ae 
. ave n fery . 
of any rights or capacity onthe Tee CE the natives ot India 
we biter ee unnatural and monstrous. Happily 
¢ ou é 
sitions to outlive.—{Hear, hear’) We have a work belore 
us in the performance of which undoubtedly the powers 
a capacity—the moral as well as intellectual capacity —of 
ns Country will be severely strained. [ confidently believe 
pakcan ene to go on steadily and steadfastly in that 
oe ot m persuaded that if we are enabled so to do 
3 ee ris yeat to Veaberca ee - vi 
those eminent men of ats ee F pAbablartive she es 4 ee 
fought and late whom we have had many, who have 
thee high heen pet among the Barat — of 
men the broad cc. nculcate among their fe uw-country- 
the vast Pnnciples of generosity and justice towards 
ag Population under their charge and rule.—(Cheers.) 
chief men have been the workmen, the most efficient and 
est workmen, in building up that great and glorious 





fabric of truly civilized socicty which it is our duty and 
task and isk privilege to administer throughout the vast 
regions of the world.—(Loud cheers.)—Mr. GLADSTONE’'S 
speech, August 22nd, in reply to Sir S. NorTHCOTE. 


We do not pretend that any strict 
analogy exists between the questions 
awaiting solution in Japan and those to 
which the above extracts refer. It would 
be both impertinent and unjust to place the 
two upon the same lines. While India is 
a dependency of Great Britain—a posses- 
sion concerning which the opponents of 
the Ibert Bill do not hesitate to declare 
that, having been won by the sword it can 
be kept by the sword only—Japan is a free 
country, enjoying an unimpeachable title 
to all the privileges of national indepen- 
dence. This only can be said by way 
of comparison, that any arguments or in- 
ferences furnished by India’s case in favour 
of abolishing race distinctions, apply with 
immeasurably greater force to Japan’s. 
Are there, then, any such arguments? 


If any one desires to answer this ques- 
tion impartially, let him consider what it is 


that opposes unrestricted intercourse be-| of 


ween Japanese and foreigners to-day. 
Twenty years ago the reply would have 
been simple enough. Then it was the 
Japanese who held aloof. They either 
distrusted us or distrusted their own 
fitness to associate with us, and from that 
time until this, we have never ceased 
reproaching them with their want of 
liberality. But now it is we who distrust 
them. It is we who persist in preserving 
race distinctions ; who even go so far as to 
confess that our people would certainly 
abuse the privileges we have long been 
asking for, and who are not ashamed to 
tell the Japanese that they would find it 
impossible to control us if they were per- 
mitted to make the experiment. For 
twelve years Japan has been importuning 
Western Powers to redeem their pledges 
by consenting to a revision of her treaties 
on the basis adopted towards all free states, 
and for twelve years we have opposed to 
her just demands the supercilious indiffer- 
ence of a.combination of nations too 
powerful to recognise any principle but 
their own selfish convenience. There are 
many and grave abuses connected with the 
present exterritorial system, abuses so 
fatal in their effects that they actually 
render inoperative the commonest pre- 
cavtions for the preservation of law and 
order, and yct, while acknowledging this 
fact, Western States decline to restore to 
Japan the limited measure of jurisdiction 
which will correct those abuses—jurisdic- 
tion of which she has been wrongfully and 
arbitrarily deprived, and for which no sub- 
stitute has been privided. Were that 


Google 


limited jurisdiction restored to her, she is 
willing at once to remove, virtually, all 
restrictions upon forcign trade, travel, and 
residence. But certainly she will not, and 
ought not, to remove those restrictions 
upon any otherterms. The language used 
by a remarkably able writer on the Ilbert 
Bill, is so apposite in this context that, 
with a few changes of name, if applies 
exactly to Japan’s case :— 


Let us take one of the large survey maps of India, and 
look at any district in the interior. there be mar 
upon the map the places where English strates qualified 
to entertain criminal charges against Fu an Bntish 
subjects are to be found. Let the means of, and the obstruc- 
tions to, communication, such as great rivers, unmetalled 
roads, and soon, be shown. I should be surprised if an 
Englishman, accustomed to justice at his door, were not 
astonished at the distance and difficulties that intervene 
between any spot in the greater part of the country, and the 
only places where justice against a European British subject 
for a criminal offence can be secured. ing in mind that 
the High Courts alone can try serious cases, and that [their 
original criminal jurisdiction over European British subjects 
extends to the remotest frontier districts, a by no means 
unfair parallel would be found in the aypet esis of an 
Englishman committing a felony in Caithness iost a 
native of the county, and of ress being denied to his 
victim, except on the condition of his going with hig witnesses 
to the South of England—performing the greater of 
the journey on foot, but through a far wilder more 
difficult country, without inns or ngs. But not to take 
an extreme case, ket me instance the province of Assam, 
where large numbers of Euro are now employed in tea- 
planting. Suppose an English planter’s assistant, ina fit 
passion or drunkenness, half kills a native villager. If a 
charge is prosecuted, the complainant and his witnesses will 
have at the least to go to and fro over (in most cases) more 
than one hundred miles on foot or bullock-cart, and be k 
away from their homes and work for several weeks whi 
the charge is being investigated and tried. And if it be 
found to be a case for which a sentence of one year’s 
imprisonment is not an adequate punishment, the unfortunate 
complainant and his witnesses, who have probably never 
been fifty miles from their native villace, will be sent to 
Calcutta, some three weeks’ journey. They are all the time 

ractically in custody, themselves in charge of the police. 

Nhat becomes of their cultivation, their home duties, and 
their affairs gencrally, during their absence—where they are 
lodged, and how they are treated, no one cares, and no one 
inquires. Is it to be thought that anything but absolute 
necessity, a case too serious to be hushed up by the police, 
will induce a native in the greater part of the Mofussil of 
ior to bring a criminal charge against a European British 
subject ? 


And what is the answer made by 
Westerns to similar serious difficulties 
which prevent the opening of Japan 
under existing circumstances? Simply 
this :—‘‘ You may confidently count,” they 
assure the Japanese, “on the respect- 
ability of all the foreigners who would visit 
the interior for purposes of trade under a 
passport system. The conduct of such 
foreigners would obviate the necessity of 
legal restraint.” Thus in one breath the 
Japanese are told that foreigners admitted 
to the country without a passport system 
and under native jurisdiction would suc- 
cessfully defy all control; while in the next, 
they are glibly promised that a passport 
system and the absence of any jurisdiction 
whatsoever would effectually remove all 
necessity for control. This unlimited trust 
which we demand of Japan contrasts 
curiously with our own persistent resolve 
to withhold from her every mark of con- 
fidence. No wonder that she wants us to 
define “respectability :"’ no wonder that 
she wants to know whether the standard 
of eligibility for ungoverned trade and 
travel would include that section of the 
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Yokohama community which is represented 
by men that make it the business of their 
lives to parade their “haughty insolent 
contempt” for everything Japanese ; to 
ventilate slanderous and bitter invectives 
against the country, its institutions, and 
its efforts ; to heap foul abuse and lying 
taunts upon the head of every one that 
ventures to support the “ broad principles 
of generosity and justice.” Would the 
Consuls, whose irresponsible endorsement 
alone it is proposed to accept as a guarantee 
against the need of legal restraint, recom- 
mend for the privileges of trading passports 
these avowed despisers of Japanese laws 
and regulations, and if not, where would 
they draw the line? It is unfortunate that 
foreiyn residents who really stand in need 
of no legal restraint whatsoever, and who 
might derive benefit themselves as well as 
confer benefit on Japan did they enjoy the 
privileges in question, are debarred from 
enjoying them by the presence of a pesti- 
lential element which has taken, and is 
daily taking, the utmost pains to prove 
itself disqualified for any indulgence what- 
soever. But in truth, this is the strongest, 
and not the least self-contradictory, feature 
of our present position. We assure Japan 
that we only ask her to give larger op- 
portunities to persons who are in no sort 
of danger of coming into collision with the 
laws, and yet we decline to accept still 
larger opportunities for the sake of guarding 
a small class of violent and unruly charac- 
ters against some hypothetical injustice. It 
is time that the saddle should be put upon 
the right horse, and the true cause of Japan’s 

ial isolation recognised : it is time that 
Westerns should free themselves from those 
race prejudices for which they are ready to 
punish Oriental peoples with battle and 
bloodshed, and it is time to recognise the 
truth of Mr. GLADSTONE’S verdict, that “no 
series of great reforms which have been 
brought about by the courage, and the wis- 
dom, and the foresight of the British Legis- 
lature in respect of any portion of the British 
Empire, have had the favour and support 
of the resident English community.” Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S speech is not the only 
indication of the drift of the best public 
opinion in England. Sound and fair 
views are now generally in the ascendant, 
not only.among Liberals but also among 
Conservatives, and if Japan is well advised, 
she will lose no time in appealing from 
judges blinded by local prejudices and 
selfish interests to a tribunal where to 
make her case understood will be to com- 
mand justice. 


THE SITUATION IN TONQUIN. 
—____@——_—_ 
HE course of the negotiations con- 
ducted in Paris with regard to the 
Tonquin affair is beginning to be under- 
stood by the public. A cablegram to the 
New York Herald, under date September 
8th,“transcribes the following letter from 
the Pall Mall Gasette’s Paris corres- 


pondent :— 


When the difficulties between France and China 
on the Tonquin question began to get serious you 
published a report—which was perfectly correct — 
that everything would be satisfactorily settled by 
China withdrawing her troops from the frontier and 
France abstaining from doing anything that could 
offend or alarm China. But this entente verbale 
was not kept by France, and what made matters 
worse was the extraordinary behavior of M. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour to the Marquis Tseng. As is now 
well known, the Marquis addressed several notes 
to the French Minister, of which no notice was 
taken; nor were the Chinese Minister’s calls re- 
turned. All this seemed to indicate a desire to 
provoke China, and China replied by sending 
30,000 men to Annam and by the Marquis going 
to London, after sending a verbal message to the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs to the effect 
that if His Excellency wished to see the Marquis 
on public affairs he could telegraph his wishes to 
London. M. Challemel-Lacour became alarmed 
and expressed a desire to see the Marquis. The 
Marquis returned to Paris, but declined to call or 
even write to the French Foreign Office until M. 
Challemel-I.acour had explained his conduct. Mf. 
Challemel-Lacour now began to fear that if hos- 
tilities began the small French force in Tonquin 
might be annihilated before succour could arrive. 
Aecoreminly he took the rather weak course of 
going to the American Minister and asking him 
to assure the Marquis that he had taken offence 
when none was meant. This was done; but it did 
not ee the Chinese Minister, who, before re- 
suming official relations with M. Challemel-Iacour, 
insisted on having his calls returned and his des- 
aaa answered. The French Minister gave in, 

ut the relations between the two countries arc 
not much mended. For, although the Marquis 
Tseng has given assurances that the Chinese army 
will not interfere with the French, I have my own 
private reasons for thinking that it has been sent 
there to supply the Black Flags with all they may 
want in the way of warlike material, and, under 
any circumstances, Chinese and French troops. 
face to face in Tonquin, are like a lighted match 
within a few inches of a ton of gunpowder. 


The writer’s statement as to China’s 
military action seems exaggerated, though 
it is almost impossible to know the exact 
dimensions of the force which has been 
concentrated, little by little, on the fron- 
tiers of Tonquin. Among the thunderbolts 
launched by M. Tricou at the head of the 
Grand Secretary L1, was an announcement 
that any movement of Chinese troops 
across the border would be regarded by 
France as a declaration of war. The 
movement has, however, taken place, but 
the promised interpretation is still ex- 
pected. France has too much good sense 
to consider herself bound by all the ex- 
travagant utterances of her representatives 
abroad. 
took care to afford the French Foreign 


el 
only necessary precautions to secure the 
frontier. But the Marquis is reported to 
have also told the London journalist that 
many Chinese had joined the Black Flags, 
though “ China had no solidarity with the 
latter.” This was a singularly frank ad. 
mission, especially when we remember that 
the Black Flags have been proclaimed 
pirates by the French, and that certain 
Chinamen convicted of collusion with them 
are said to have been executed by order 
of French officials. If Chinese subjects 
are really enrolling themselves under the 
banners of the defenders of Sontai, and 
if not only does the Chinese Government 
refrain from issuing any prohibitory pro- 
clamation on the subject, but also the 
Chinese Representative in Europe admits 
the fact without disguise or apparent dis- 
satisfaction, it becomes a nice question to 
determine by how wide an interval the two 
nations are separated from the reality of 
warfare. Further, it is evident that under 
such circumstances no approximate estimate 
can be formed of the resistance which the 
French troops may be destined to encounter 
in their attempts to carry the campaign 
beyond the delta of the Red River. Of 
late the Black Flags appear to have deve- 
loped a peculiarity similar to that of Sir 
LAUNCELOT’S last adversary in the idyl— 
their strength goes on increasing as they 
combat, until from the few hundreds 
ambushed four months ago in the woods 
about Hanoi, they have grown into an offen- 
sive army of thirty thousand men. Each 
new failure to annihilate them has natu- 
rally magnified French statements of their 
force; but, on the other hand, their 
successes have not been less potent 
to attract adherents, and there is virtually 
no limit to the size their army may 
assume if it has all the southern pro- 
vinces of China for a recruiting ground. 
The accounts of French victories have lost 
nothing in transmission, but they have been 
victories gained over Annamite troops 
only. Pzans appear to have been sung in 
Paris over the taking of Hué, and Hai- 
duong, but it may truly be said that at 
neither of these places was there any real 
resistance. The bombardment and cap- 
ture of the former cost the French two 
wounded men, while the Annamite official 
returns put the losses of the defenders at 
3,200. In one sense, this was a brilliant 
affair; in another, it was a butchery. At 


The Marquis TSENG doubtless Haiduong the invading force had only to 


march in and take possession. The enemy 


Office the same explanation he is said to|had evacuated the place two days before. 


have given to the correspondent of the 
Daily News, namely, that the southward 
movements of the Chinese troops were 
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Thus though the capture of the town was 
a substantial gain, not alone because of 
the warlike material found there, but also 
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because the position is one of the most 
important in the delta of the Red River, 
the operation was without significance as 
a military exploit, while it added to the 
embarrassment of the French by necessi- 
tating a fresh subtraction of troops from 
Hanoi, the real point of danger and diffh- 
culty. The plain fact is that the French, 
though invariably successful against the An- 
namites proper, have failed to make any sen- 
sible impression on the Black Flags. These 
occupy their old posts in constantly increas- 
ing force, and retain their hold upon the upper 
waters of the Red River more stoutly than 
ever. Thus China’s game for the moment 
is a very simple one. Massing her troops 
on the frontier, by way of providing against 
Black Flag raids, she may fight France 
through the latter, holding herself ready 
either to sacrifice or support them as 
occasion serves. Meanwhile the French 
must perforce await the arrival of large 
reinforcements before they can attempt 
any offensive movement. It is stated, 
on apparently trustworthy authority, that 
orders have been sent to Tonlon and other 
naval stations, to have transports ready, 
by the end of September, for the embarka- 
tion of 10,000 men for China; while, on 
the other hand, some persons profess to 
believe that if France sends any con- 
siderable reinforcement to Annam, China 
will at once declare war, and call upon 
England to fulfil her duty by closing her 
coaling stations to French transports. This 
would seriously imperil the safety of the 
troops already in Tonquin, but the pro- 
bability that China will take any step so 
resolute isexceedingly remote. Her game, 
as we have said, will be a waiting game. 
At least two months must elapse from the 
present time before any decisively aggres- 
sive measures are undertaken against the 
Black Flags, and it is exceedingly difficult 
to suppose that the negotiations between 
the two Powers can be protracted throughout 
that period on their present comparatively 
narrow basis. The Figaro of the 8th of 
September says that the Chinese proposals 
are five, namely :—(1) The French pro- 
tectorate to be hereafter confined to the 
Delta of the Red River. (2) China to 
Open the navigation of the Red River 
down to Lao-Kay, which shall be the only 
Point open to trade with Yinnan; the 
frontier at all other points to be closed by 
the establishment of a neutral zone, which 
shall be garrisoned by the Annamites. (3) 
China undertakes to prevent further 
Ncursions of the Black Flags. (4) The 
suzerainty of China over Annam is to be 
recognized by a mere act of homage, after 
Which China will recognize the treaty of 


Hué. (5) The French force of occupa- 
tion is to be limlited to 4,000 men. The 
geography of the Figaro seems to be 
slightly in fault when it speaks of opening 
the Red River down to Laokai, but the 
meaning is plain enough. China consents 
to make Laokai a depét for French trade 
with Yunnan, but intends to control that 
trade herself. These proposals amount 
pretty nearly to those embodied in the 
Boureé Convention. The clause with re- 
ference to China’s suzerainty has obviously 
little import, and the other points might 
be conceded without much reluctance. 
But there might be, and, if report 
speaks truly, there is, a great deal of 
difficulty about the limits of the neutral 
zone. France is said to claim that its 
northern boundary shall be the twenty- 
second parallel of latitude, while China 
holds out for the nineteenth. A glance at 
the map will show that the former would 


give the French everything they want, 


while the latter would exclude them from 
the delta of the Red River, the occupation 
of which they have declared to be their 
principal object. The expedient of “ split- 
ting the difference” and adapting the 
twentieth parallel, suggests itself as a 
probable result, but this compromise is 
said to be not less distasteful to either side 
than the original demand of the other. 
Under these circumstances American me- 
diation begins to be mooted. The Great 
Powers of Europe are said to be too much 
interested to arbitrate impartially, whereas 
the United States have nothing to lose 
and nothing to gain by the quarrel. The 
New York Herald applauds this project 
with a touch of magniloquent self-glorifica- 
tion that is very entertaining. ‘It is an 
idea,”’ says that journal, “ which presented 
itself to the mind of Lt HUNG-CHANG, 
the RICHELIEU of China, at the moment 
when General GRANT paid his visit to 
Pekin and when Japan was setting up a 
claim to the ownership of the Loo Choo 
Islands. The Herald promptly gave pub- 
licity to the Views of Lt HUNG-CHANG, and 
Japan lost little time in withdrawing her 
pretensions. So that the present appeal 
would not be without precedent, and would 
be likely, if made in a more formal manner, 
to be quite as effective with a powerful 
nation like Japan. We always stand on 
the side of peace. We are always ready 
—enjoying a peculiarly fortunate position 
on the map of the world—to lend assistance 
to those who are less happily situated. 
There may come a time when the United 
States will be accepted as the arbitrators 
of the universe.” 

If the “ RICHELIEU of China” were to 
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read this, he might be disposed to suspect 
the big newspaper of ill-mannered irony. 
He has not found Japan’s method of “losing 
little time in withdrawing her pretensions” 
so well adapted to his fancy that congra- 
tulations can be very satisfactory. The 
New York Herald may have some excuse 
for its ignorance of the facts that it was 
China, not Japan, which “set up aclaim to 
the ownership of the Loo Choo Islands,” 
and that it is Japan, not China, which pos- 
sesses the islands to-day ; but we are as- 
tonished that a leading American journal 
should be so wholly unacquainted with 
the recent history of its own country as 
not to know there never was any idea of 
invoking American intervention in the 
matter referred to, and that the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs took 
some pains to record a written definition 
of the purely private capacity in which 
General GRANT consented to advise the 
Cabinets at Peking and Tokiyo. This 
by the way, however. The Herald’s in- 
formation may be more correct now. We 
trust it is, but we are disposed to think 
that something more than impartiality is 
required of the nation whose voice shall 
have weight in this matter, and that the 
very magnitude of Great Britain’s interest 
in the issue fits, rather than disqualifies, 
her for the rdle of a peace-maker. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 
—_—__@—___. 

ROM the chaotic mass of correspon- 
dence npon the Chinese question, 
published in European and American news- 
pers, it is difficult to obtain an accurate view 
of the relations between the contending par- 
ties. But by examining it in connection 
with details of unquestionable authenticity, 
which reach us from private sources, we 
are enabled to supply at least an outline of 
the situation. Considerable surprise has 
been excited by recent statements to the 
effect that the friendly offices of the United 
States Government have been, or are to 
be, invoked, by one or both of the dis- 
putants. These reports have been affirmed 
and denied with equal appearance of official 
formality. The fact is, that the services of 
the Washington authorities were besought, 
at a comparatively early stage of the pro- 
ceedings by the rulers of China, who at 
that period professed a disinclination to 
entrust their cause to any other tribunal of 
arbitration. Whether they anticipated any- 
thing like an effective result from this 
operation, or merely hoped to gain time 
by momentarily distracting the attention 
of France, is an open question. Itis certain 
that no such marvellous consequences as 
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those prefigured by the New York Herald|the belligerent policy represented by M. 


were reckoned upon. The tone of Li 
HUNG-CHANG'S appeal to the United States 
Government showed conclusively that, in 
his estimation, a nation without a navy 
was incapable of practical interposition, and, 
at the best, could only be listened to with 
polite indifference. That his opinion would 
be verified in all cases where the United 
States were concerned, it would be injudi- 
cious to assert; but it proved correct in 
this instance. The American Government 
consented to mediate, under certain condi- 
tions, but the offer was politely rejected 
by France, on the grounds that nothing in 
the intercourse between that nation and 
China called for intercession from without, 
and that Annam was the only country with 
which a settlement was required. It is in- 
teresting to observe that this answer to the 
proposals from Washington was in exact ac- 
cord with the spirit diplayed in M. TRICOu's 
negotiations with Lt HUNG-CHANG; from 
which we may infer that it was the 
desire of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to produce the general impression, 
for some little time, that China would really 
be looked upon as having no share in the 
controversy, unless some overt act on her 
part should compel France to regard her 
as an aggressor. Whether this attempt to 
conceal the true state of affairs was success- 
ful in Europe and America we cannot say, 
but it certainly deceived no one in China ; 
and that M. Tricou had little expectation 
of misleading those by whom he was sur- 
rounded, was shown by that gentleman’s 
declaration—freely reported in diplomatic 
circles—that an indemnity would be ex- 
acted from the T’sung-li Yamen, no matter 
how pacific China’s later course might be, 
as a punishment for the attitude she had 
taken at the beginning. This incident 
was hardly; needed to prove the devious 
and contradictory character of the French 
proceedings, their inconsistency having 
been only too apparent at almost every 
turn. It may, perhaps, be considered a 
fortunate circumstance that no fixed plan 
of action has revealed itself; inasmuch 
as the offer of mediation, though once 
declined, may yet he accepted, if renewed 
by some European power. America will 
probably meddle no further in the busi- 
ness, but indications we not wanting that 
conciliatory proposals will be submitted 
from another quarter. Embarrassing as 
the position has grown, it cannot be pro- 
nounced hopeless so long as either party 
manifests an obvious unwillingness to push 
matters to a fatal extremity ; and the pro- 
spect of a peaceful termination to the 
quarrel is undoubtedly fairer than when 
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whatever cost. Years of preparation may 
be requisite, but the purpose of regaining 
their lost prestige, and securing redress 
for the degradations forced upon them, 
will never be relinquished. Their {ges 
must pay the full penalty for the outrages 
they have heaped upon a long suffering 
and now implacable nation. 










TRICOU was in the ascendant. 


It would be gratifying to believe that the 
dispersion of this particular war cloud— 
supposing that reason and moderation are 
suffered to prevail in Paris—might give 
promise of a genuine renunciation of 
enmities, and open the way for a frank 
and cordial resumption of confidence and{ Such is the spirit, if not the language, 
good will on all sides. But we regret to|of the governing officials of China at this 
find no basis for such a hope in the con-|moment. That we represent it correctly, 
dition to which affairs have been brought.|the corroborative intelligence which we 
The French have kindled a fire in Eastern| receive from various trustworthy sources, 
Asia, which, though its embers may be|forbids us to doubt. To what extent their 
hidden for years, will not die out while the | projects of retaliation may be carried, is 
present gencration of ruling statesmen |an interesting problem of the future. They 
survives, and may perhaps be handed|have threatened before, but never with 
down as a heritage, to be blown into flame|Such concord of vehemence. They have 
when future Ministers feel themselves |wnthed under insult, but not in such open 
ready to take up arms against the dis-{and avowed exasperation as now. There 
turbers of China’s tranquillity. It is|is no question of their sincerity, nor of 
noticeable that, upon the announcement of | their present resolve to make good their 
the terms of France's treaty with Annam,|@ngry words. But Time is apt to take the 
a cry of indignation was heard from every | affairs of empires, as of individuals, into 
Chinese Legation in the Western world.|his own hands. Even such resentment as 
That it would be tolerated at Peking was|that which animates the Court and Cabinet 
denied with a promptness and unanimity of Peking may fade into forgetfulness, or 
which showed that, on this point, it was |be diverted from its cherished object. The 
not thought necessary to await instructions | Statesmen of China are mostly aged men, 
from home. Its reception by the T’sung-li| 4nd their successors may decline to per- 
Yamen went far to justify this prediction. | Petuate the feud. Moreover, though the 
The angry temper which first declared|tesources of the country are vast, and its 
itself at the time of Li HuNG-CHANG’s| Power, skilfully concentrated, would be 
sojourn in Shanghai, burst forth afresh, formidable, the reigning dynasty is not so 
and - with a violence, on this occa-| firm as to justify extravagant faith in enter- 
sion, which for a while defied the most|Prtises organized in its name. At the same 
earnest persuasions of prudent advisers. times those who watch with attention the 
Nothing but the assurance, backed by con-| international developments of the Far East, 
vincing testimony, that a French force|and who measure the influences by which 
would be let loose upon Peking, and the external relations of China are con- 
that, after the inevitable capture and pil-|trolled, will give due heed to the extra- 
lage, indemnities would be extorted to an | ordinary and unprecedented excitement by 
amount that might reduce China to aj which its rulers have permitted themselves 
species of slavery, restrained the Govern-|to be swayed, and take note of how far 
ment from declaring war at that crisis.|their abnormal emotion will effect the 
The consciousness of inferior strength, and serious events of coming history. To 
the conviction of certain defeat, prevented | overlook this element in Chinese politics, 
the outbreak of hostilities, but the feeling | for the next few years, would be to disregard 
of hatred was only intensified by the neces-|a powerful, and perhaps an imperishable, 
sity for repressing it. If reliance can/| factor. 
be placed upon the judgment of keen ob- 
servers, whose opportunities of penetrating 
beneath the surface of Chinese politics are 
exceptional, the rulers of that empire will 
never cease to yearn for revenge. The 
treaty, they now perceive, must be endured. 
Open defiance would be madness, and they in Japan apply for shooting licenses and obtain 
will ostensibly submit, even to the length| jem from the authorities, they must be dealt with 
of discussing it and kindred topics, with] in the same manner as the Japanese themselves 
a pretence of submissive composure. But (Signed) Sarco YoRIMICcH, 
they do not conceive themselves in any Minister of Agriculture 
sense bound to respect it, and they are and Commerce: 
resolved to annul it, sooner or later, at’ October and, 15th year of Meiji (1883). 
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NOTIFICATION NO. 12 OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 
> —_———" 
It is hereby notified that in case Koreans resident 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
———_+——_—. 

Yesterday afternoon was held a meeting of 
Jand-renters and house-holders of Yokohama on 
the subject of Municipal Reform which is now 
under consideration in Yokohama. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were present :—Messrs. A. QO. 
Gay (Chairman), W. H. Talbot (Secretary), G, 
K. Dinsdale, Tom Thomas, E. Whittall, Ford, 
John Carroll, W. Loxton, J. Ph. Von Hemert, 
Grosser, Reynaud, Hegt, Wilkin, Gargan, 
Irwine, A. T. Watson, Neale, Dodds, Barlow, 
Jas. Fraser, E. G. Wilson, A. Clark, P. Osborn, 
W. B. Walter, Oppenheimer, T. Rose, N. P. 
Kingdon, Mitsuhashi, Evers, Lindsley, and 
others. 

The meeting had been adjourned from 
Nonday last, the rst instant, until 3 p.m. yester- 
day the 8th. Owing, probably, to the stormy 
= state of the weather, proceedings did not com- 
a mence until fully half an hour after that time, 
when Mr. A. O. Gay took the chair and, having 
briefly stated the object of the meeting, already 
known sufficiently well to our readers, asked 
whether the minutes of the last meeting should 
be read. 

It was unanimously understood that the 
minutes should be accepted as read; and then 
the Chairman announced the result of the ballot 
which had been open for the election of a Com- 
mittee of “‘ foreign land-renters and (or) house- 
holders, who should be appointed to act as 
intermediaries between foreigners and their own, 
and the local, authorities, the Committee to 
consist of seven members and remain in power 
for one year.” In conformity with the decision 
of the last meeting, the ballot had been 
open from Monday morning until Saturday 
at noon last, when the box was opened by 
himself, in the presence of Messrs. Whittall and 
Walter, scrutineers. The result was :—Mr. A. 
O. Gay, 213 votes; Mr. W. B. Walter, 194. 
Mr. W.H. Talbot, 185; Mr. Reynaud, 164; 
Mr. von Hemert, 154; Mr. Evers, 153; Mr. 
Tom Thomas, 147. The next highest suffrages 
for other gentlemen were in the following 
order Messrs. Kingdon, Dodds, Lindsley, 
Fit-Henry, Boyes, and O. Reimers. In addi- 
tion to these, there had been scattering votes 
Varying from one to eight, and five ballot-papers 
Were unsigned, and so taken no account of; the 
total number of ballots taken was 219. The 
Chairman added that he hoped the community 
Would not expect too much from the Committee 
that they had elected, and which had no legal 
status, but whose duty would be to confer with 
the Local Authorities and the Consular Corps. 
The Committee, he reiterated, he was sure, would 
do the best they could, and he repeated his hope 
that too much would not be expected by the 
community.—(A pplause.) The Chairman con- 
eee his address by asking if the meeting 
ne ad any instructions to give to the Committee. 
Mr. W. B. Watter said that he had one sug- 
Bestion to advance. The discharge of the 
duties of the Committee would involve ex- 
oe which should be met by a subscription 
fom and-renters and householders. For 
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instance, there would be expenses for advertising | one or two special members to cdoperate with 
and printing, the reports of medical officers | the present Committee. 

upon the sanitary condition of certain com-} Afteran interval of silence, the CHairmax said 
pounds, legal advice, and other things all| that he thought that there could be no objection to 
necessitating certain charges. He would pro-| the Committce communicating with the Chinese 
pose that a fund be raised, to be called the| residents, as suggested. To do so was within 
‘“*Yokohama Municipal Fund,” or some other| the province of the Committee's functions, and 
name. Land-renters should pay at the rate of|in accord with what had been decided at a 
I cent per /subo on the Bluff: 4 cent per /subo| former meeting. Would any special resolution 
in the Settlement. No land-renter, however, |be proposed on the subject? 

having property in both sections, should pay} Mr. Tatsort though it right to mention that, 
more than $10 for the whole of his lots. Mr.|in accordance with a resolution passed at the 
Walter added that such a provision should suf- meeting in March last year, he had communi- 
fice for the wants of the present Committee, | cated with the Guild, which, on behalf of the 
which might not last more than one year of|Chinese residents, had promised hearty co- 
two years. Subsequent provision would be for] 6peration in any scheme determined on by other 
the consideration of the next Committee. foreigners. 

Mr. Wa rer rose once more, to suggest that} Mfr. Gay again asked whether any special re- 
some arrangement be made between the Gas | solution should be proposed on the subject, and, 
Committee and the new Municipal Committee | addressing Mr. Walter particularly, asked, “ if 
for control of the gas-lighting of the Settlement. | he had one?” 

Mr. Wirxrm, on the part of the Gas Committee,]_ Ar. Water answered: “No. He had only 
thought that there would be no objection on! made a suggestion.” 
the part of the latter to some such arrangement.| yf, Gay, while explaining that he thought 
—(Laughter). any communication with the Chinese quite within 

Mr. Walter's proposition being still before the} the scope of the Committee's functicns, still 
meeting, and a suggestion having been made | asked if the meeting had any resolution to pro- 
that a rider be added to it to the effect that| pose on the subject. 

“householders be invited to contribute tothe! yr. Witkin wished to know whether the 
Municipal Fund at the rate of §1 per house,”|Committee desired any such instruction as 
the whole was put in the form of one resolution, | would be implied. 

seconded by Mr. Thomas, and carried unani-| The Cuatrman still remarked that the matter 
mously :— was at the discretion of the meeting ; and, with a 

That a fund be started to be called the Yoko-|remark from Mr. Witkin to the effect that he 
penyen Pet ie ice orae Gee tie did not know how far the Chinamen's ideas on 
land-renters be invited to contribute thereto at the | Sanitary subjects would agree with the Com- 
rate of one cent per tsubo for Settlement, and one-/| mittee’s, and a reply from the CHatraan to the 
half cent per tsubo Bluff, lots held by them: pro- 
vided always that no land-renter be asked to pay same tenor as before, the matter dropped. 
more than §10 for all the lots registered in his| Mr. Forp suggested to the Committee the 
name: that house-holders not being land-renters | consideration of the better control of jinrikisha 
be asked to contribute to the fund $1 per house. ee ; ; 

within the Settlement, and the licensing and 
inspection of public women, and insisted upon 
the inefficiency of the Police. 

The Cuatrman said that these matters of 
detail would come within the consideration of 
the Committee. 

The Reverend E. C. Inwixe wished to know 
what would be done in the matter of replying to 
the Governor of Kanagawa’'s communication. 

The Cuatruax reminded the interrogator that, 
at last meeting, a resolution had been passed to 
the effect that the document then read was a 
“ suggestion by two or three gentlemen present” 
for a reply; and added that it should devolve 
upon the present Committee to prepare and 
forward a reply. 

Mr. Forp wanted to know about the main- 
tenance of the bridges of the Settlement. As 
they were used by Japanese as well as by fo- 
reigners he would like to know whether foreigners 
were to be charged with the whole cost of keeping 
them in order. 

The Reverend E. C. Irwixe returned to his 
question as to the manner of reply to the Gover- 



















































Mr. Wirxrn then offered a suggestion for the 
consideration of the meeting. He spoke of the 
bad condition of the roads, which he ascribed to 
the badness of the material employed. During 
the present weather they were almost impass- 
able. In the time of Mr. Davis they had been con- 
structed with hard metal and were generally in 
good condition. Since then, and apart from the 
drainage works, they had been constructed of 
soft material. Another point was that, during 
the dry weather, the cess-pools gave off a very 
offensive odour. If anything were wrong with 
the drainage the defects should be looked into. 
During the construction of the drains he had 
remarked that the pipes of communication with 
the main drains were L-shaped, a form liable to 
create obstruction. At any rate, a foetid odour 
was exhaled, which might produce most injuri- 
ous effects upon the community. 


Mr. W. B. Watter remarked that there was 
yet another point for the consideration of the 
Committee, which was composed of French, 
English, Americans,Germans,&c. The Chinese 
had no part. He thought that it would be well |nor of Kanagawa. 
for the Committee to invite, through the Guild; The Cuairman repeated that the reply was 
or otherwise, the Chinese residents to appoint! within the scope of the functions of the Com- 
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mittee; but Mr. Irwine might propose a resolu- 
tion on the subject to the meeting. 

The Reverend E. C. Irwtxe then proposed 
“that the Committee be asked to draw up a 
reply to the Governor of Kanagawa’s memoran- 
dum, and submit it to the approval of a future 
meeting.” 

This was seconded by Mr. A. T. Watsox. 

Mr. Mottison thought that this matter had 
been provided for by Mr. Brooke's resolution 
at the previous meeting. 

The Cuatrman, referring to nis minutes, said 
that the question was sufficiently met by Mr. 
Kirkwood's proposition ‘‘ that the matter be left 
to the incoming Committee.” 

Mr. Wirstx then put an amendment to the 
effect “that the Committee be empowered to 
frame a reply and forward it to the Governor” 
—with a rider “that it be published with as 
brief a delay as possible.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Wurrratt, and, 
after a remark from Mr. Forp to the effect that the 
“delay” ought not to be of eighteen months 
duration, which provoked some laughter, was 
carried. 

Mr. Witxtn remarked that, on reading the 
draft reply, he thought that one point had not 
met with sufficient consideration. It was not 
clear why, because the Governor pleads that 
the police have no power to enter foreigners 
compounds, they cannot deal with Japanese in 
the streets. 

Mr. Forp asked whether the Governor could 
deal with the Gas Committee ; and Mr. Witkin 
mildly suggesting that, if he meant the ‘‘Gas 
Company” the Governor probably could; and 
Mr, Forp allowing that he mean/ the Gas Com- 
pany, the meeting adjoumed sine die, on the 
proposal of Mr. Lixpstey, with four or five 
seconders. 

Ba a a el ne ns 


TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


——_@—————— 
JAPANESE OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


The Toksi Shinshi of the 25th of last month 
gives a statement of the number of officials in 
the service of the Government, their birth-place, 
and other particulars. The tables from which the 
information is derived were published in December, 
1881, and therefore are not, at the present moment, 
to be received as perfectly trustworthy, on account 
of the intervening changes in the constitution and 
personnel of the Government. Official grades are 
three in number, to wit :—Chokunin, Sonin, and 
Hanuin. The first number 124, the second 3,768, 
and the third 15,177. In addition to this, there 
are 7,052 officers of “supplementary ” class, 12,239 
employés, and a certain class of functionaries who 
are entitled to the same treatment as other officials 
but are not accorded the relative rank. This class 
is called Fin. In the Chokunin ranks, there are 
two of these officials; in the Sonia 141; Hanunin, 
9835; and supplementary class (Tégwai) 127. The 
total number of officials in the service of the 
Central Government is 39,0:5. They are distri- 


buted in the various departments and paid as 


follows :— 


NerpartNexrt. Ncmekr. Sacary, 
Yen. 

War Department ............. 10,845 157,548 

Judicial Department ......... 5.408 97,029 

Public Works Department.. 3,990 59,15! 

Naval Department............ 2,907 69,352 

Finance Department.......... 2,263 49,005 


Impcrial Houschold Depart- 


MUNCIE sic g ts hes iv adgiedeiad 924... 22,925 
Home Department............ —  .. 28,318 
Educational Department.... 651 235255 
Foreign Departmient.......... 338 38,099 
Agricultural and Commer- 

cial Department ......... 3,032 39,355 
Colonization Commission ... 1,842 34,418 
Police Bureau ................+ 45845... 51,321 
Council of State ............... 7,600... — 
Semate .....cccccceceeceeeeceeeees 166 12,332 

TOU ges ciccusstisenes 39,615 8,621,183 


The Senate has a larger contingent of Chokunin 
officers than any other establishment. Its fixed 
complement is thirty, of whom five hold office in 
other departments. Next in order comes the War 
Department which has twenty-eight Chokunin: the 
Council of State with twenty permanent Chokunin, 
and seventeen who duplicate their offices: the 
Naval Department has ten: the Forcign Depart- 
ment nine permanent, and three simultancously 
discharging other functions. The Judicial and 
Imperial Household Departments respectively ab- 
sorb nine and seven permanent Chokunin, and 
each one supplementary officer of the same rank. 
The last mentioned department employs, further, 
two officials enjoying the brevet of Chokuxin. The 
Public Works Department has six Chokunin, two 
of whom are pluralists. The Finance, Educational, 
and Agricultural and Commercial Departments 
have cach two regular Chokunin. The functionaries 
of Sonin rank in the services of the War, Naval, 
Judicial, Finance, Imperial Household, Educa- 
tional, Foreign, Public Works, and Agricultural 
and Commercial Departments are 2,444, 530, 
398, 57, 475 45> 36, 35, and 23 respectively. 
The Colonization Commission and Scnate have 
respectively 17 and 11 Sontn. In the pro- 
vinces, there are 5 Chokunin, 83 Sonin, 5,084 
Hannin, 847 Fin-Hannin, 22,145 supplementary 
officers, 1,226 Fx supplementary officers, and 
9,240 employés, making a total of 38,713. The 
yearly salary of the provincial officers, is yen 
4,314,456. The total number of officers in the 
service of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments, is 78,328, and their annual salary amounts 
to yen 12,935,640. The revenue for the year in 
question was yen 71,441,715, of which the salary 
of officials absorb more than 6 per cent. The 
army returns show the number of our soldiers 
as 37,680. Thus we see that official civilians 
are twice as numerous as soldiers. Is this not 
matter of surprise? The Jokes Shushs (Statistical 
Afagasine) does not give the exact number of 
district and ward officers who are paid by the local 
Treasury. They number 90,266, and their salary 
amounts to yer 4,085,616 per year. These num- 
bers added to the amount of the State officials’ 
salaries and their number make the totals you 
17,020,656 and 168,594. We learn from a trust- 
worthy source that in 1882 the total number of 
officials was 41,806, and that their salaries amounted 
to ye: 9,208,599. Thus, we note an increase both 
in the number of officials and their stipend. If the 
increase in the number of district officers to their 
original number were taken into account, the result 
would be surprising. The question naturally 
suggests itsclf:—Can this number of officers be 
reduced to curtail expenditure without impeding 
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the progress of public business? On this Point 
we will defer judgment. In this context it may be 
interesting to compare the representative influence 
of the various provinces in the Government 
service :— 


Cuore. Cuore. 

Province. tx. SOntn. Provisce, MIN. Suxty 
Tokiyo......... 13 448; Tochigi........ loo 
Kagoshima... 26 376! Miyel oo... 1 43 
Yamaguchi... 18 488! Aichi.........., 1 70 
Kochi.......... 10 216] Yamanashi... 1 9 
Nagasaki..... 10 210} Gifu... I 54 
Shidzuoka.... 7 261] Nagano....... 1 62 
Fukuoka...... 3 118) Shimane...... 2 26 
Kiyoto......... 2 59| Wakayama... 2 168 
Osaka ......... 2 §0| Tokushima... 1 45 
Hiyogo 2 68| Ychime........ 1 85 
Chiba so.0<4<5 2 FA) Olt: ceccciczs I 43 
Tottori.......... 2 64] Akita ......0.., — 23 
Okayama..... 2 78) Kanagawa....— 19 
Kumamoto... 2 123 


From the above table it will be seen that the total 
number of Chokunin is 129, the majority of whom 
belong to Tokiyo. But as most of them come 
originally from Kiyoto, Shidzuoka, and other pro- 
vinces they cannot be properly called Tokiyo men. 
Yamaguchi, Kagoshima, Kochi, and Nagasaki 
contribute largely to the Chokunin ranks. But 
political influence is monopolized by the people of 
Kagoshima. Next in power come Yamaguchi 
(Choshiu) men. ‘The proportion of officials in 
every ten thousand of the population may be 
stated as follows :—Tokiyo, 111; Yamaguchi, 38; 
Kagoshima, 31.4 ; other provinces 10 to 20. 


DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF 
COMMODITIES. 


(Translated from the Keisat Zasht.) 


Nothing, at present, is more remarkable in the 
empire than the stagnancy in the condition of our 
trade. ‘ Declining business ” has become a house- 
holdterm. Silver once worth yer 1.80 is now quoted 
at yen 1.19, while the same quantity of rice as was 
formerly saleable at yen 11 or 12, will not now 
realize much more than yer 5. The rate of 
interest was some time since twenty per cent. 
it is now nine per cent. In fact all commodi- 
tics have depreciated to the extent of thirty of 
forty per cent., and are still declining. _In- 
vestigation has convinced us that there are three 
principal causes of this result, to wit:—(1) the 
reduction in the circulation of paper money ; (2) 
the change in the time of the collection of local 
taxes; and (3) economy in personal expenditure 
with a view to still greater reduction in prices. 
But are these the only factors? We cannot defi 
nitely say that they are. As a rule appreciation in 
the value of merchandize is beneficial to its owners; 
but bad for the holders of its paper-money equival- 
ent, and vice versd. Hence the labouring classes, 
receiving fixed wages should gain by any fallin 
the price of commodities. To illustrate this we 
may refer to the vernacular journals whereby we 
shall observe a remarkable decrease in the calendar 
of thefts, incendiaries, suicides, and abscondings. 
We might thus infer that workmen have profited 
considerably by the depreciation which we allude 
to in the cost of necessaries. At least meditation 
on the subject would lead to that conclusion ; but 
the actual facts are widely different. A fall in the 
price of commodities tends to diminish the demand 
for the labor which produces them. Question, lor 
instance, the nearest jinrikisha drawer. He will, 
doubtless, tell you much as follows. ‘You suggest 
that I benefit by the cheapness of my necessaries; 
but I do not find it so. My customers among 
Government officers and students are few and [ar 
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between; and fluctuations in the value of goods will 
not increase or diminish the patronage that I have 
from them. With my supporters among traders 
and merchants, the case is different, and they are 
my best friends. Bad weather, for example, as 
far as they are concerned, should be my best time. 
But now all times are alike in this respect. My 
whilom patrons, thanks to the stagnation of their 
business, walk in fine weather when they think 
they should go somewhere, and when it is wet they 
stay at home.” Carpenters find no requcst for 
their work, and in despair turn to jinrikisha- 
drawing. In the Urban division of Fukagawa, 
Tokiyo, alone, sixty such cases have occurred, 
What must it be in other parts of the capital? 
Again, rice-dealers anticipated that the fall in the 
yalue of rice would not fail to increase the con- 
sumption of that staple, as the poorer classes would, 
they thought, be enabled to purchase it. But the 
reverse has been the case. This may be due in 
some measure to the decrease in the population of 
the capital ; but any such decrease is also traceable 
to the decline of trade. There was a diminution 
of thirty thousand in March last in the populations 
of the urban divisions of Kiyobashi and Nihon- 
bashi, while country folk have virtually ceased to 
visit the capital on pleasure trips. Hence inn- 
keepers purchase less rice than of yore. Without 
statistical vouchers, we yet propound these state- 
ments as facts. 

Moreover, we are led to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the depreciation in the price of commodities, 
traders are impelled to suspend the purchase of 
stocks in consideration of the possibility of still further 
depression, while from similar motives their cus- 
tomers hesitate to buy anything. Stagnation has be- 
come the normal condition of all business throughout 
theempire. In corroboration of this proposition we 


will compare the relative quantities of rice imported 
into the capital between 1878 and 1883, according 
to the records of the Fukagawa granaries :— 


Rice storgsp RiGs piscHaARcsD 








188. BAGS, BAGS. 
December...........-seseee+ + 267,010 

Rice Rice | Rice Rice 
STORED DISCHARGED STORED DISCHARGED 
1879. BAGS. BAGS, 180. a eae aoe 
an. an.... 128,557 14 
Pe. } 218,889 290,021 PS 70,184 111,352 
March 123,046 141,783] March. 102,227 96,424 
April. — — April.. 118,420 131,197 
May... 188,804 204,745 | May... 183,529 143,116 
jane «- 145.717 170,667| June... 139,597 123,824 
uly... 73,253 140,837! July... 67,514 160,341 
Aug... 33,891 137,626| Aug... 137,096 124,647 
Sept... 69,150 78,647 | Sept... 77,019 104,813 
Oct... 24,797 33,276] Oct... §1,099 105,748 
Nov.... 102,643 67,386| Nov... 78,294 101,426 
Dec... 234,627 75,168| Dec... 95,782 85,277 
Total 1,214,717 1,340,156| Total 1,250,218 1,371,605 
Ricg Rics Rics Rics 
STORED DIsCHARGED STORED DISCHARGED 

1882, BAGS, BAGS. 1883. BAGS. BAGS. 
pees 83,774 69,798 {a8 + 204,154 66,465 
eb.... 119,790 91,043] Feb.... 150,987 116,280 
March 182,295 112,273| March 155,280 169,936 
April... 145, 89,528 | April . — _ 
May... 113,362 108,717| May... 162,914 174,037 
i 203 159,314 | June... 94,413 191,756 
uly... 169,167 131,831 June ws 131,858 116,854 
que 82,590 132,267] Aug... 62,648 137.258 
on $8,850 98,103 | Sept... §6.927 90,692 
Now. re 76,424 Cet we = 61,635 83.763 

a ’ OV... ttl : 
Dec... ree) =e a9 


Dec... 138,297 90,089 
Total 1,310,227 1,325,399 





Total 1,349,101 1,345,315 


ae Rice Rice Rice 
SS ool SC 
fa 154,228 65,054] May... 148,919 125,140 
March 74.131 87,300] June... 189,270 227,021 
April, 120554 84,169] July... 90,762 185,572 
pri = 151,266 87,313 

OUR) iiesceescs see §6©935,140 861,569 
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From the above table it will be perceived that 
the import of rice into the capital has not at all 
increased this year, but otherwise. The highest 
import was from the various provinces in Kwanto. 
It is generally conveyed by land on horseback and 
sold direct to the rice-dealers by whom it is hulled. 
Sometimes it is carried by sea, in small vessels» 
and dclivered to wholesale merchants residing along 
the river Kanda. In these circumstances it has been 
impossible for us to ascertain the exact quantity 
forwarded to Tokiyo, but it is gencrally believed 
that the rice thus transported forms two-thirds of 
the amount consumed there. It is clear, then, that 
only one-third of the entire quantity can be pre- 
served in the Fukagawa granaries. Although the 
decrease or increase of the rice in these granaries 
canpot show with perfect accuracy the rice con- 
sumption of Tokiyo, yet a little inquiry may aid 
us in arriving at a knowledge of the general con- 
dition of affairs there. From authentic sources we 
learn that there are 3,600 dealers in the capital, 
whose occupation is to hull and clean the rice; 
while of wholesale merchants, who purchase the 
staple from provincial owners, there are also a con- 
siderable number. These dealers and merchants 
do not hesitate to make considerable purchases 
when prices show an upward tendency; but in 
case it falls, to say fitsSpresent quotation, they do 
not buy more than what is absolutely indispen- 
sable for the supply of urgent demands. This 
is the reason why the sale of rice from the Fuka- 
yawa granaries is insignificant, in spite of its 
extraordinary cheapness. It is worthy of notice 
that in 1880, the farmers having in most cases de- 
clined to dispose of their grain, the rice then in the 
Fukagawa granaries in question was sold to the 
very last bag. This year the reverse is the case, 
for dealers in the capital have refrained from 
making large purchases, and the farmers are con- 
sequently puzzled to place their stocks. How can 
such anomalies occur? They may be ascribed in 
a great measure to the rich rice crops of the past 
few years. Reports have been received from 
various parts of the Empire announcing promise 
of an abundant harvest this year, and therefore the 
value of the staple is not likely to rise unless the 
country be devastated by some unexpected cata- 
strophe, such as rain, tempest, or war. We have 
heard that the import into the capital last year was 
mostly old rice which has been in stock for at least 
three or four years. In normal transactions, old 
rice is cheaper than new; but at the present time 
it is purchased on the Rice Exchanges at a higher 
rate, even though it may be unfit for consumption. 
All these facts seem to show that during preceding 
seasons the farmers have stored large quantities of 
the grain. 

The fact of paper-money having some time 
since reached a greatly enhanced value tended to 
develop improvident habits among the peasantry, 
who began to consume rice for their ordinary diet 
instead of corn & millet as before. Augmentation 
in consumption led naturally to increased pro- 
duction. Remembering that the rice produced 
even three or four years ago is still in store, we may 
presume that the quantity on hand throughout the 
empire will soon be very great. Thus, increase in 
the growth of this staple has an important bearing 
on the economic aspects of the nation, as according 
to the principles of political economy such incre- 
ment cannot fail to enhance the value of the 
currency. Finally, we think that our arguments 


prove that the depreciation in the prices of com- 
modities is traceable to the four causes above 
enumerated. 
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ORIENTAL LITERARY NOTES. 
——__ 

Esoteric Buddhism. By A. F. SINNETT, President 
of the Theosophical Society of Simla, India. 
Houghton, MiMin & Co., Boston. 

The author modestly claims in his preface, that, 

“The teachings embodied in the present volume 

let in a flood of light on questions connected with 

Buddhist doctrines which have deeply perplexed 

previous writers on that religion, and offer to the 

world for the first time a practical clue to the 
meaning of almost all ancient religious symbolism.” 


Haeckel's visit to Ceylon. By Prof. E. HAECKEL. 
S. E. Cassino & Co., Boston, Mass. 
An interesting account of the author’s visit to India 
and the Island of Ceylon during the winter of 1881. 
One of the most charming books of travel ever 
published. In readability quite worthy of being 
pote by the side of Darwin’s “ Voyage of the 

eagle.” With the power of minute observation 
peculiar to a great naturalist, Prof. Haeckel writes 
with a clearness and brilliancy of style very rare 
ona German professors. 

‘*The reader who finishes the book,—and few 
who begin it will stop short of the last page,—not 
only has a very clear notion of Ceylon, but also 
knows the German naturalist as well as if he had 
accompanied him.”—The Critic. 


Ten Great Religions. Part 11. A Comparison of 
All Religions. By James Freeman CLarKe. 
Houghion, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 

Ten Great Religions Part I. has been before 

the public for some ten years. That was descrip- 

tive, but amid a great AS that was well put and 
clearly stated the author indulged in speculations 
which practical experience would very greatly 
modify. The present volume opens up the way for 
wider and even wilder speculations. The author 
says :—‘* We consider what is the idea of God in 
all religions, and ask how it began and in what 
way it was developed. In the same way we seek 
to trace other phases of the religious life, from 
their simplest beginning to their fallest outcome.” 

And to some extent he appears to succeed. Does 

Chapter VI. indicate that in the evolution and 

transmigration of souls the author believes in 

a cross between Darwinism and Brahmanism? He 

maintains that the Buddhist Nirvana is not anni- 

hilation but “interminable being,” and he argues 
that Buddhists believe in a personal “human 
soul.” To say the least of it, the ersonality of the 

Karma in which the Buddhists believe is not above 

the region of doubt. 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. May 
and June, 1883. 

Contains Papers on (1) Notes on the Nangis, a Reli- 

gious Sect. (2) Memorandum on the Superstitions 

connected with birth and precautions taken and 

rites performed on the occasion of the birth of a 

child among the Jats of Hushydrpur, in the Pun- 

jab. (3) A Visit to Kafiristan. 

Archeological Survey of India, Published by 
authority of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India in Council. 

Archzological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV. 

and V. Vol. IV. is a Report on the Buddhist 

Cave Temples and their Inscriptions. Vol. V. 

Report on the Eleuva Cave Temples and the Brah- 

minical and Jaina Caves in Western India. By 

Jas. Burgess, M.R.A.S., &c., &c. All these 

volumes are replete with plates and wood-cuts, the 

abreapetis ones dealing with Temples, Inscriptions, 


olmens, Caves, Snake-worship, &c., of Western 
India. 


Udanavarga. A collection of verses from the 
Buddhist Canon, being the Northern Buddhist 
Version of Dhammapada, translated with notes 
by W. Woopbuitt RockHitt. Trabner : 
London. 

On the History of the Archatc Chinese writings and 
texts. By Tenten de Lacovrerie, M.R.A.S., 
Trabner : London. 


The following New Volumes of Tribner's Oriental 
Scries are probably now ready :— 
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The Laws of the Manu, a new Translation, with| « Cairo, Egypt” (G. Eners). 
Introduction, Notes, &c. by A. C. Burnect,| Same articles in Living Age: June 23 and 30. 
Ph.D., &c. 

The Six Fewels of the Law, with Pali Texts and 
English Translations. By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Buddhist Records of the Western World. Being 
the Si-yu-ki by Hwen Thsang. Translated by 

Samu. Baar. 

The Aphorisms of the Saukhya Philosophy of 

Kapila. ith illustrative extracts from Com- 

mentaries. By the late J. R. BALLANTYNE. 


Records of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. 
XVI. Pt. 2. 1883, contains (1) Synopsis of the 
Fossil Vestebrate of India. (2) Note on the 
Bijori Labyrinthodont. (3) Note on a skull of 
Hyppotherium Antilopinum. (4) On the Iron 
Ores, &c., of Jabalpur District, &c. 
























































land: June. 

“ Discoveries of Egyptian Antiquities” at Lel-cl- 
Maskuuta, Knowledge: March g. 

“ Diary of Richard Cocks in Japan,” 1615-1622, 
Athenaum:; June. 

“The Litthe World; a Story of Japan.” Black- 
wood's : P bas Same article in Lrving Age: 
July 7 and 14. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Vols. XVIL, 
XIX., and XXII. Oxford and Cambridge 
Universitics. 

This series of translations under the editorship of 

Professor Max Maller was planned to contain 24 

vols., and to be completed this ycar. Nincteen 

volumes are issued, four are “in the press,” the 
remaining one will doubtless not be far behind. 

Of these twenty-three volumes, two are devoted to 

Mohammedanism, two to Confucianism, four to 

Zoroostrianism, the rest to Indian Brahminism and 

Buddhism. Why the Hindu Vedas should be 

omitted, is a fair 5 apace to be asked. Onc of 

the present three vols. contains the second part of 

Dormestete’s translation of the Avesta. Another 
ives a Life of Buddha from a Chinese version, 
ating from the 5th Century, of a Sanskrit original. 

The third is a continuation of translations out of 

the PAli of the Southern Buddhists, giving the 

regulations for the conduct of begging friars, with 
an occasional story to spice the weary round. 

Sketches of Travel. By J. A. Kenpic, Chicago: 
Legal News Company. 

Mr. Kenpic has perpetrated a trot round the 

globe, borrowed met (com better authors. He is 

generally silly where original. He is astonished 
in Japan at “the skew-eyed amazement” of the 
natives at “ our all work and no play!” 


India; What it can teach us. By Max Mutter. 
Funk and Wagnall’s New York. 


The ‘Anecdota Oxoniensia’ is a collection, made 
public under the auspices of the University of 
Oxford, of ‘texts, documents, and extracts, chicfly 
from manuscripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
libraries.’ It 1s to appear in four series : Classical, 
Semitic, Aryan, and Medizval and Modern. ‘The 
Aryan scrics was first set in progress, a year or two 
ago, by the issue of a petty Buddhist tract, edited 
by Max Pare from pagans collected from 
5 git hina and Japan; it was the first time that a 
of the compound, of which the first part indicates | Sanskrit ‘tes "had been worked up on such a 
= rmtairbess oF Lem ba oot aa basis. A second part, just out of the press, gives 
Se en on olan ok ed ord eve: [another little Buddhist Satra, called the Suthdvati- 
Suffiee i is the hey ih a i hi word, eC. | Vy tha, a description of SukhAvatt, the Land of 
shi . eat aay h ay ie ced di te pana Bliss. It is given in both a longer and a shorter 
h aad dees : rat 4g eee : aati babl form or version--the latter being reproduced from 
a S tece LEASE ONO UES &N probably | the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, where 

rawn from Japanese sources. Miller first published it, in 1880. A detailed pre- 


Oesterreichische Monatsschoift fur den Orient—for | face gives some account of the work and of the 
June contains articles on Commerce in the Per- condition of its text (which is rather a sorry one), 
sian Gulf, Eastern Asia’s commercial position in and presents a conspectus of the harmonies and 


late years, Condition of the Persian administra- discrepancies of five different Chinese versions of 
tion, China Grass, Politico-commercial Reflec- | 't» made between the IId and Xth Centuries of our 


tions, etc. era. The preface closes with a history of the Shin- 


; , Siu or Pure Land sect of Chinese and Japancse 
The number for July contains Oriental Manu-| Buddhists, who hold this treatise Ge 
factures, Agriculture and Colonization in the] reverence. 
Philippines, the revolt in Sudan 1883, Letters of 
Enim Bey and Dr. Junker, Persian opium, 
Politico-Commercial Reflections, Railroads in 
China, Chinese Glass-industry, etc. 


In the Land of the Lion and the Sun; or, Modern 
Persia: Experiences in Persia, 1866-1881. By 
C. G. Wits. Macmillan: New York. 

A Winter in India. By W. E. Baxter M.P. 
Funk and Wagnall’s: New York. 


The China Review for May and June contains 
papers on Szch‘uan Plants, The Canton Prisons, 
he Rapids of the Upper Yangtsze, &c., Chinese 
Family Life, Chinese ala 4 the Tsin Dynasty, 
A.D. 264-419 (cont.), The Origin of the Arabic 
Numerals, Scraps from Chinese Mythology 
(cont.). These, with Notices of Books, Literary 
Intelligence, and a considerable list of Notes and 
Queries, make a very valuable number. 


Zhe Chinese Recorder and Missionary Fournal. 
Shanghai, for May-June, contains Glimpses 
of Hainan, The Proverbs and common sayin 
of the Chinese, Jesus the Model Preacher to the 
Heathen, Szechuen Native Opium—A Review, 
Notes on the History of Suchou, &c. 


Proceedings at Boston, May, 1883, of the American 
Oriental Soctety, contain a variety of critical 
matter, amongst other a grammatical investiga- 
tion into the Japanese nigori of composition, by 
M.B.S. Lyman, of Northampton, Mass. Whe- 
ther his ition is a stable one or not, and 
whether he has added new light to Japanese 
Grammar, is a question. He maintains that “ The 
change of nigori is not merely euphonic and 
to be made or not made at will, but has to do 
with the meaning also, and is obligatory.” 
Again “when the first part of a compound 
indicates source, cause, possession, etc., the nigori 
is not used in the second, but “when these 
qualities are rather possessed by the second part 


In a mecting called to consider the subject of 
‘Morals in Schools” in Boston, a “Mr. Hale 
spoke of the Japanese, who do not teach arithmetic 
as much as we do, because it tends to make men 
sordid. ‘They give more time to history and 
morals!” An alleged Moabite manuscript of 
Deuteronomy on leather Icaves, copicd 700 years 
B.C., has turned up, and is said to have satisfied 
eminent Hebraist experts. ‘The owner, Shapira, a 
dealer of Jerusalem, notorious some years ago in 
connection with forged potteries, asks the British 
Muscum $5,000,000 for the manuscript, which has 
since been pronounced a forgery.—Nation. 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid, for 
May gives the following Japanese statistics. 
(Miya) Shinto temples, 186,717; (Tera) Bud- 
dhist templtes for Posthumous honors to the dead 
72,158; Shinto Priests, 14,213; Buddhist Priests, 
$7,793; Physicians, 34,419; Pharmacists, 6,841; 
Hospitals, 464. , 


Ix PeRIoDICALs. 
*« Scientific Progress in China and Japan,” Nature: 
May 10. 
“ Librariesof Babylonia and Assyria.” Knowledge: 
March 2. 


“Certain Characteristics of Oriental thought.” 
Overland: March. 


“ Active Volcanoes in Japan.” Science: April. 
“ Desert of Central Asia.” Living Age: June 16. 


Google 


Contemporary. 


“Chinese Mythology in San Francisco.” Over- 


(Oct. 13, 1883, 


ACCIDENT ON BOARD ATI MS 
“ RIUFO KAN” : 
-———__—_______. 
A serious accident, which might hay i 
in a terrible disaster, is reported to ehbeesry 
on board the Rinjo Kan during her traini 
voyage to South America. She crossed ri 
equator on the 15th of January, and, followine 
probably English naval custom, held high festival 
in honor of Neptune. According to a report which 
appears in the Fiyu Shimbun, masquerading and 
larking was carried on from 5.30 to 10.30 p.m 
Most of the crew were then more or less tipsy and 
went to sleep. At about ten minutes before mid. 
night the terrible cry of “ Fire!” was raised, and 
was followed by a tremendous explosion. Almost 
instantly the ship was enveloped in flames. 
Those who were below had no time to dress, and 
hurricd on deck in their sleeping clothes. Dense 
smoke issued from the magazine. All attempts to 
descend into the hold were frustrated by the thick 
fumes which extinguished all lights the instant it 
was entered. At last the magazine was opened, 
and the signal lights were found to have become 
guice to the great danger of the powder. Streams 
of water were directed upon the smoldering fire; 
but for some time it was believed by all on 
board that the ship was about to be blown into the 
air. It is added, in this account, that Captain Ito 
wished to give orders to abandon all attempts to 
extinguish the blaze, and for all hands to stand by 
to die with the ship; but was prevented from so 
doing by Lieutenant Dewa, who so contrived that 
the strenuous efforts employed by officers and 
men were successful and the fre was at ti sub- 
dued. By half-an-hour past midnight all danger 
was passed. The disaster is said to have been 
caused by alr iesaes of some signals by friction. 
The effects of the men, provisions, and stores, were 
much damaged by sea water. All hands behaved 
well during the time of danger, and Captain Ito 
afterwards mustered the crew and congratulated 
them on their escape from a violent h and 
upon their ce of mind during a trying time. 
he rites of crossing the line were afterwards duly 
performed. 








NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 
ESAT ScD eee 


Messrs. J. Adzuma and S. Machida have been 
appointed Acting Consuls in Hongkong and 

hefoo respectively. 

A tclegram received in the capital announces 
that the expedition to the island of Utsuriyo in 
Korea, where several hundred Japanese are said to 
have settled in contravention of official prohibition, 
sailed from Shimonoseki on the 6th instant. 

Rumours have lately been current to the effect 
that, according to the suggestion of a certain 
dignitary, dockyards would be established in Kiu- 
shiu with a fund of five hundred thousand yen. 
We are now informed that the authorities have 
determined to construct docks in Nagasaki or in 
the prefecture of Fukuoka. 

The chief exports from our country to Korea, 
realizing more than ten thousand yer, are copper, 
matches, tin, pewter, zinc, shirtings, satinets, saké, 
lawns, camlets, figured satins, and kaiki; while 
imports mainly consist of ox-hides, gold dust, 
bullion, rice, beans, béche-de-mer, bones, sea-weed, 
grass cloth, cotton, and silk fabrics. —Ftzs Shimpo. 

e 


The number of visitors to the [kawo hot springs 
from the 1st of June to the 3oth of September last, 
Was 7,379, including 35 foreigners.—Fiys Shimbun. 


‘ e ¢ , ‘ ‘ 
The discovery of copper mines in Hayashida- 
mura, Sakushiu, Shimane keu, is reported.—Hochs 


Shimbun, 
a 
e e 


The Nippon Bank has been ordered to exchange 
defaced or damaged paper moncy for new without 
recciving any fees. 

An American vessel is reported to have been 
wrecked off the coast of Iruma, in [dzu, Shidzuoka 
Ken, on the Sth instant. Two officers were dis: 
patched from the prefecture of Kanagawa to the 
assistance of the lost ship.—Offictal Gasette. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—_———_ —— 
[REUTER “ special” TO “JAPAN MAIL.” 


London, October 8th. 


AFFAIRS IN MADAGASCAR. 


News from Madagascar describes the French | | 


position as being very weak, and that the Hovas 
are displaying a great amount of activity. 


Later information says that the French posi- 


tion has now become precarious. 





London, October gth. 
PRANCE AND CHINA. 


Franco-Chinese matters have been suspended, 
and negotiations are believed to have failed. 





The following telegrams appear in the Shang- ! 


hai papers received by the last mail :— 
Hongkong, September 28th. 
On the 18th instant the French troops marched 
from Hanoi to Phuhoin, where they found the 
intrenchments in complete order but deserted by 
the enemy. They scoured the country without 
finding any Black Flags, who have retired across 
the Dai to Sontai. The heads of Commandant 
Rivitre and thirty Frenchmen who were killed 
in the ambuscade of the 19th May were found 
here, but no trace discovered of their bodies. 
The French troops returned to Hanoi next day. 


London, 29th September. 
A crowded reception was accorded to Mis- 
sionary Shaw on his arrival in London, when he 
narrated his illusage. The London Press calls 
for reparation. 


Hongkong, 29th September. 

The Viceroy of Canton is much displeased at 
the result of Logan's trial. He has drafted an 
application to Chief Justice Sir R. T. Rennic 
for a new trial, and has intimated that he can 
hardly be expected to be responsible for conse- 
quences in case of an outbreak, owing to that 
result. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Saturday, Oct. 13th.* 
From America ... per O.& O. Co. Wednesday, Oct. 17th.t 


N ki, & . B. Co. », Oct. 1Sth.t 
bau ! pe M.B.Co. Thursday, Oct. 1Sth.> 





¢ dete OA Shee Pee ch enatcneat ea Desens att 
. “d - ra i . Ss - 
hai on October soth. September a7th. t Left Shang 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Kobe ......... perM.B.Co. Monday, Oct. 15th. 
For Shanghai, 


Kobe, and M : ¥ 
Nagasaki __ per -B.Co. Wednesday, Oct. 17th. 


For Europe, vid 
F Hongkong -- perP.& O.Co. Thursday, Oct. 1Sth. 
or America...... perP.M.Co. Tuesday, Oct. 23rd. 


| 





Th oe 
Oriental we and departure of mail< by the Occidental and 
Compani e Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
__ panies, are approximate only. 


= 
TIME-GUN. 


vere dag is fired every Saturday from one of | 
Sagerics Maritimes steamers at Noon. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


ee 
For Weex Beoixsxixa Fatnay, Octonzr ¢1u, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, longs, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
a ES ae aes —-——.— represents relocity of wind. 
revcmncdiciomnseicpihtsasmtonnerpmntenninnerele niecnac sinadinntsl sa TCPNTRES OA MRGIeT; 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rainin Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 49.7 miles per hour on Monday 
at4p.m. 

die highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.208 
inches on Wednesday at 9.27 p-m., and Thursday at6 a.m. And 
the lowest was 29.529 inches on Monday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for th. week was 76.9 on Monday, 
and the lowest was §7.2 on baowrapey f The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 72.0 and 
47.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 4.404 inches, 
against 3.448 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








TIME TABLES. 
SS eee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains reave Yoxouama Station at 6.45, 

8.00, 8.50,® 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00F 
p-m. 
The Trains reave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15,% 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.39, 


2.45, 4.00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 


p-m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without a at Tsu 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Uyeno at 6 a.m. and 1.30 
p.m., and KuMAGat at g a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), ven 2; First-class, ye 1.20; Third-class, 
sen 60. ‘The distance from Uyeno to Kumagai ts 
38 miles. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 


| Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 


3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. 


CHESS. 





By W. H. TaYLor. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Solution to Chess Problem of 6th October, by 
J. B., of Bridport. 
White. Black. 


ee 


3-—Q. or B. mate. 








LATEST SHIPPING. 
_——— 
FREIGHTS. 

For New York, vid ports, and Suez Canal, the 
steamship Strathmore sailed on the gth instant, 
leaving that berth held only by the Selembria 
which vessel arrived here yesterday morning to 
load. For Havre, and Hamburg, the German 
steamer /phigenia sailed yesterday, and the steam- 
ship Cardiganshire for London, and Hamburg, on 
the gth instant. For Havre, and London, the 
sailing vessel Sagttta is rapidly filling, and should 
sail on the 20th instant for Kobe to complete her 
loading. Coastwise little is doing, for Amoy the 
bark Bride was settled yesterday at, for the time, a 
fair figure. 





ARRIVALS. 


Bride, British bark, 300, Sutherland, 6th October, 
— Nagasaki 18th September, Coals. — H. 
MacArthur. 


Setsho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda 6th 
October,—Kobe, Gencral.—Seiriusha Co. —~ 


Wakanoura Maru, Nay steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 7th October,—Kobe sth ober, 
en and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

o. 


Khiva, British steamer, 1,419, P. Harris, oth 
October, — Hongkong 29th September vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe, Mails and General.— 
P. & O. S. N. Co. 


Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 293, T. Kasuga, 
10th October,— Yokkaichi gth October, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, John C. 
Hubbard, 1oth October,—Hakodate 7th and 
Oginohama gth October, Gencral. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Pensacola, American frigate, 3,000, Captain Henry 
Esben, toth October,—Honolulu 2nd Sep- 
tember. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 329, G. R. Nirei, 
10th October,—Yokkaichi gth October, Rice 
and Oil.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 11th October,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kworto Maru, Japanese steamer, 482, F. Crighton, 
11th October,—Kobe gth October, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Original from 
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Duke of Edinburgh, Russian ironclad, 18 guns, | Mablinan, S. Young, and Sin Yen Sha in cabin ; | sea had sufficiently moderated to enable the Course 
goo H.P., 4,600, Captain de Giers, t1th Octo- | and 1 Chinese and 37 Japanese in steerage. to Yokohama being resumed. Wind veerin 
ber,—Kobe gth October. Per Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, from Yok- during the gale E.N.E. round southerly to S,\\" 

Najesdnik, Russian corvette, 1,330, Captain | kaichi :—133 Japanese. Barometer readings min. 29.49 and max. 30.00. 
Kologeras, 11th October.—Kobe gth October./ por Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- Aled be rice steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 

Skobeleff, Russian corvette, 1,200, Captain Blago- | kaichi:—31 Japanese in steerage. John piesa Sepos leaving Hakodate on 
dareff, 11th October.— Kobe gth October. Per Japanese steamer Genkai Afaru, from Shang- the 7 r, at © a.m. with moderate north. 


: : , terly wind d cloud h i ; 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker,}hai and ports:—Captain and Mrs. Newnan hats 13 laubove Saki. heavy nonce 









































11th October.—Kobe gth October, General.—| children, Captain W. M. Young, Mr. and a ah : 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Chas. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff. D’Angelis Mr. and sepa Pace ahs Pest Us S. Pinlaly 
Tourvitie, French frigate, 27 guns, 5,300, Captain | Mrs. Warin, and child, Mr. and Mrs. B. O’Brien, | og Kanon Saki. ¢ 


Bose, 12th October,—Hongkong. Mr.and Mrs. J. Maas, Mr. and Mrs. Kaneko, Mrs. 


: iti i . Siddons, Miss Dolly Loftus, 
Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowler, 12th Alexander, Miss M. Si y 

O. obe Gen Sent Captain Cotton, U.S.N., Hon. Louis Greville, Dr. 

tober,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & | iif iiniton, Messrs. F. Dodds, ‘T. Goodwin, W. 


Gembu I apanese steamer, 670, F.J. Brown B. Thomson, C. G. an ee A. B. ets 

aru, ’ -J- Brown, | C, lle, F. W. kland, J. C. Barber, M.}*: : 

rath Octo et Yokkaichi General.. ~Kiyodo Witthane, ie ae see Fa ripe Chizane, |Tival, moderate north-easterly breeze and rain, 
nyu Kwaisha. i 


Saito, Tanaka, Niwa, Hara, Ito, Horibe, Hori, Arrived at Yokohama on the 11th October, at 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu-| Kusakabe, Fukukama, and Yi in cabin; and 1 I} a.m. 
moto, 13th October,—Yokkaichi 11th Octo-| European, 222 Japanese, 4 Chinese and 2 Hindoos| The Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, Captain F. 
ber, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. in stcerage. | eb ss el bec ata oe e oth 
Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: F, at 6.30 p.m. with m e fine weather 
3 teeta cabin; and fa lapapex in steerage. ae oe ey a Kame-sima ; seer a 
DEPARTURES. Per British steamer Selembria, from Kobe:—| Sines at Rock Island experiencing hich cea ait 
Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown,| Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Deakin, Miss Car- : gg 


| : : : blind; ie ‘ 
qn October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo | penter, and Miss Birdsell in cabin; and 17 Japa- Shimoda’ for aie ai oa Sa the fie: st 
nyu Kwaisha. nese in steerage. 


Shimoda on the r2th, at 8 a.m. with fresh N.E. 
Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. DEEnntee breeze and cloudy weather to port.’ Arrived at 
Young, 7th October,—Hakodate, Mails and} Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San} Yokohama on the 12th October, at 4.30 p.m. 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Francisco :—Mr. H. Kopsek in cabin; and 8 Euro-| The apanese steamer Taganoura Marx, Ca 
Arabic, British steamer 2,787, W. G. Pearne, gth| peans and 233 Chinese in steerage. For New tain Matsumoto, reports “én the way to Yok- 
October,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—| York: Rev. and Mrs. S. G. McLaren and 3) {aichi, when 5 miles off Rock Island, picked up a 
O. & O. S.S. Co. children, Dr. Walter, and Captain J. W. Conner | dismasted junk, and towed her into Shimoda. 
Cardiganshire, British steamer, 1,623, Courtney, 


in cabin. For Liv 1: Surgeon-Major J. C. 
th October,—London and Hongkong via 
Japa 
1 


The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the gth Octo. 
ber, at 4 p.m. with light N.E. breeze and fine 
weather to O-sima; thence to moderate 
easterly winds, and on the toth, at 8 p.m. till ar. 








Shaw in cabin. or London: Baron Tiele 
n and China ports, General.—Adamson, Winckler in cabin. For Bremem: H.H. Duke of 
& Co. 


Mecklenburg and servant, and Count Sierstoff in SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
Metapedia, British steamer, 114521 Garvin, gth 


cabin. STEAMERS. 
: Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for| Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
ctober,—Kobe, General.—H. Ahrens & Co. | shanghai and ports :—Colonel and Mrs. Engiand,| Conner, 11th October, —Shan SF and pars 
Strathmore, British steamer, 1384, L. es oth Me mee edie :. Da beeline agra Mrs. = Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
October, —- New York vi » Tea and|daira, Miss Matsudaira, Miss J. Chisman, Dr.| py - a . 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. Dickson, Messrs. F. H. Aplin, E. Hunt, G. H. pairs nia epee eek P. erate att 
Wakanoura Maru, jppanere steamer, 1,343, A. F. | Mathews, G. de Galembert, R. L. Head, C. E. Hill, N este and Robe, Mails and General — 
Christensen, gth October,—Kobe, Mails and Hoare : cigar Pigg ome Hue ' Naga, Ikeda, Pf O. S. N. Co. 
Saipan” ‘Per Erench hee Tanais hoe hone sie Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, B. Blanc, 2gth 
Chitose Maru, aha steamer, 293, T. Kasuga, M O. Franck Smith, Th g P gs September, — Hongkong 22nd September, 
roth October,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- Samuel Pa eee Rock mi bi omas Purdy, Mails and General.--M o aia 
ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. muel rater, and Fi. in cabin. & Co. essageries 


Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,158, J. Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowler, rath 
’ CARGOES. 
1 Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong vid 

Nagasaki and Kobe :—Twist, 489 bales; Yarn, 
675; Sugar, 6,887 bags; Tea, 1,092; Sundries, 
3,490 packages. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $65,000.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
hai :— reasure, $30,000.00. 

Per French steamer Tanats, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France, 790 bales; for England, 66 bales; 
Total, 856 bales. 


Wynn, roth October,—Shanghai_ and as Hassel sth. Baker & 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bon M. S.S. C October,— Kobe, eral.—Smith, 
Sumanoura Maru, Japanese bark, 715, Spiegelthal, 
1oth October, — Nagasaki, Ballast. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
C , British screw corvette, 14 guns, 2,540 
wa. 2,380, Captain Austruther, 11th October, 
—Kobe. 


Co. 
. SAILING VESSRLS. 

Alma, American schooner, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov: 
ember,— Hakodate 8th November, urs.—]. 
D. Carroll & Co. 

Black Diamond, German bark, s&s. Folley, at 
September,—Puget Sound, Lumber and Sal- 
mon.—P. Bohm. 

Bride, British bark, 300, Sutherland, 6th October, 
— Nagasaki 18th September, Coals. — H. 
MacArthur. 

E. von Beaulieu, British bark, 353, 20th Novem: 
be Nagel qth November, Coals.—A. 

ark 


Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 
13th September,—New York 15th May, 52,900 
cases Kerosene Oil and General.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Guam, British 3-masted schooner, 294, Marns, 
23¢d August,—Takao 2nd August, Sugar.-- 
Master. 

Pearl, American bark, 536, R. Howes, 28th May, 
—Nagasaki, 20th May, Coals.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Sagitta, British bark, 579, Taylor, gth September, 
— Newcastle, NSW. 17th July, Coals.—H. 
MacArthur. 


‘ovo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 

Ertege Marn, Japanese OC neral.—-Minon 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

‘o Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 

wai fet Ae ores. &c., General.—Mitsu 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. REPORTS. 


W. H. Lincoln, American ship, 1,684, M. J- Dally,| The Ja steamer Wakan : 
12th October, — Manila, Ballast. — Jardine, | ,,;,, RF Chiniceen wee seelttiadg te ge 
Matheson & Co. the sth October, at 4.30 p.m. with 3 ht north- 

Iphigenia, German steamer, 1,059, F. Ahrens, t2th | easterly winds and heavy southerly swell to Omai- 
October,—Havre and Hamburg, General.— saki; thence to port strong faciheasterly winds 
Simon, Evers & Co. ‘{and cloudy weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 13th Octo-| 7th October, at 7 a.m. 
ber,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—Mes-| The British steamer Khiva, Captain Harris, 
sageries Maritimes Co. reports leaving Hongkong on the 29th September, 

at 1.36 p.m. with strong monsoon to Nagasaki; 

thence to Kobe through Inland Sea moderate head 

PASSENGERS. wind and fine weather: was detained four hours on 

; assage to repair machinery ; Icft Kobe at 3.15 a.m. 
see Mf { fa the 7th October, with acderile N.E, ond and 
Per Japanese steamer i akanoura aru, 'rOM | cloudy weather to Kuki Saki; toward midnight of 
Kobe :—Captain Withers, Captain Pyne, and 6} ip, 7th wind increased rapidly from N.E. to fresh 
Japanese in cabin; and 150 Japanese in steerage. | ale with high head sea, barometer falling steadily ; 
Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong vid | during the morning of the 8th wind and seca in- 

Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thompson, | creasing and at noon blowing a hard gale with 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, Mr. and Mrs. O'Malley, | terrific sea, and frequent squalls of hurricane fury, | Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Mr, and Mrs. Batchelor, child, and infant, Mrs. ship taking much water on board fore and ait.| Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Hartigan, Mrs. Fyson and infant, Captain R.|Omai Saki was i peta shortly before noon which | Roman Catholic Church : 8 ay 9.30 a.m. 

Davis, Messrs. Hart, Dauglish, Leith, MacCulloch, | showed we had had an adverse current of 40 miles ; 

Taylor, Fletcher, Brown, Ginsburg, O. Smith, ‘at noon hove ship to until 7 p-m. when wind an 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
latin ieee 
IMPORTS. 


We have had another extremely quict week for 
all kinds of staples, the business done in’ English 
Yarns and Shirtings being almost nil. Other 
Goods have reccived but little attention. Metals 
have also been very quiet; in fact there seems 
nothing but stagnation in all classes of Imports. 


COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- $25.00 to 238.50 


Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best - - © 2y.25§ to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.25 to 23.50 


PER PICUL. 


Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best - - 32-00 to 35.00 
Nos. 33 to 42 - - - - 35-00 to 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

PER PIECE. 
Grey Shirtings—S} fb, 33) to 3oinches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 3S} to 45 inches - 1.92} to 2.40 
T. h—7}, 24 yards, 32 inches - © 1.42} to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 4ginches - 1.55 to1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 

Cotton—Italians and Satecens Black, 32 PER VARD. 
inches - - + -* + + 0.07 to 0.09 

Turkey Reds—2 to 232, 24 yards, 30 = PER riace. 
inches - - - - ° - 8.95 to 4.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 231, 24 yards, 30 
inches - + = - O° ° 1.3§ to1.55 
Turkey Reds—3b, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.32} 


Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches - §.90 to 6.75 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.65 to 0.75 

Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - + 1.75 {02.05 
WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards,3zinches - $3.80 to 5.25 

Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 3tinches- 3.25 to 4.00 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- - 0.18 to 0.23 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 

31 inches - 2 2s ©  ¢ 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches - - - oe 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

giinches = - - ° - 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inch - = 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ s6inches + 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 56 inches - = 0.30 to 0.55 
ra asco and Green, 6 to sh 

per a ~*~ « = e o 


IRON. 
Flat Bars,d4inch- . « 
Flat 


Bars,finch- = - - 
Reese saaare wp te 2 inch - = 2.80 to 3.00 


0.15} to 0.16} 
0.18} to 0.26 


0.35 to 0.40 


Nailrod, assort 2.35 to 2.6o 
Nailrod, small size + 8 - 38 to 3.15 
KEROSENE. 

No business in Oil has been reported during the 
past week, dealers being unwilling to agree to the 
advance in prices now asked by holders. Deliveries 
have been 12,000 cases, leaving a Stock of about 
711,000 cases. Quotations are nominally 


D z n 2 8546 
e e - - . -7O 
Comet e e o e o e o o 1 -65 


Stella - 2 2 ee eee 160 


SUGAR. 


Business is at a standstill, and quotations are 
nominal. 





White,Noor- = - «ss $7.50 to 8.00 
White, No.2- 0. - - - - 7.00 to 7.50 
White, No.3- = = = + = 6.75 to 7.00 
wane! No. 4 - e - - 2 - 6.00 to 6.50 
M aig S- 2+ 2 *¢ © = §.00 to 5.20 
“rowan Formosa = = ee = G50 to 4.60 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


The Market has been rather fitful during the 
week: alternate goys guving small and large busi- 
ness in the staple. he total Settlements reach 
Ls Piculs, and we cannot note much change in 
aie auronugh these may be quoted generally 
se y in favor of buyers; doubtless they would have 
reais decided fall, if a hardening Satsu 
habe had not made strong holders more deter- 
anal aoe to sell at the moment. Arrivals are 
rr oe tock is over 5,000 piculs, with a good 
iis has country to draw from. Export to date 
ety €s, against 8,760 bales at same date last 
een have been freely sold at prices which, 
ee ke uality Into account, are not much below 

be S fiyures. 

- Ane tres-—There has been some business doing 

Oses rea Silks on basis of $605 for 1} to 2. 

¢ kinds suitable for the American Market 


have not been much enquired for and prices nomi- 
nally are something casier: when buying com- 
mences for the City of Peking, prices will settle 
down. Some Hida and Mino sorts have found 
buyers at $530 to §570. 

Re-reels are a dead letter on the week; the 
coming weck may probably see some transactions. 

Kakedas.—More doing in the Medium grades. 
Best are scarce, with small enquiry. 

Oshin.—Some more Sendai changed hands at 
$500; Best kinds still absent from the Market. 
Some coarse Nambu found a buyer at $380 to 8400. 

Hamatsuki.—Currently saleable at from $490 
(Best), to $445 (Common). 

Cvarse Kinds.—Some few Sodai done at $440, 
Nagahama $400, and Nambu $380 to $410. There 
Is a fair demand for anything decent in these 
descriptions. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No.1p- + + + «+ «+ &st0to 520 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - - = -@ to x6 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)-  - - + 490 to 500 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)- + - + 490t0 495 
Hanks—No. 24 (Maibash)- - - + 475 to 4S5 
Hanks—No.3 - + + + «+ «© 450 to 460 
Hanks—No. 3¢ - . o ‘. 7 = 430 to 440 
Filatures—Extra. - + © + = 630to640 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - + ==: 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - + + 620to 630 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - + 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - + + §90 to 600 
Filatures—No. 2, 1451S deniers- + + 5§S0 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers > - = = 5565 to. 575 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - + + 600 to 610 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers - - © §S80to 590 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers - - - §70 to 530 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - + 550to $60 
Kakedas—Fxtra. Ss 2 2 6 - 620 

Kakedas—No. 1. - + + = «+ §S0to 590 
Kakedas—No. 2. - - - - © 540to 550 
Kakedas—No. i 7 + © © «© §20 to 530 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2. - - + + 490 to 500 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- - - © 480 to 490 
Hamatsuki—No.3,4- - - = = 440to 460 
Sudai—No.2} - + + =* © += 440t0 450 


TEA. 


Business has been greatly restricted during the 
period since our last Markct Report, and Settle- 
ments only reaching to 790 piculs, comprised 
of the following grades :—Conmimon 35, Good Com- 
mon 135, Medium 105, Good Medium 170, Fine 
220, and Finest 130 piculs. Arrivals have been 
on a fair scale, and Grocks increasing; in con- 
sequence prices are rather easier, and native 
holders are more willing to meet offers. The cargo 
of the Pacific Mail steamship City of Tokio de- 
spatched on the 6th instant, consisting 390,427 Ibs. 
Tea from this port as follows:—For New York 
26,097 Ibs., for Chicago 88,411 1]bs., for California 
178,811 lbs., and for Canada 97,108 lbs. The 
British steamer Strathmore, which sailed from this 
port for New York, vid ports, on the gth instant, 
also took 69,966 Ibs. Tea for New York. 


QUOTATIONS. 





Common - - - + = = =§1a 

Good Common - + + = «= «© Itolg 

Medium - - - - + «+ «+ 13§to1!7 

Good Medium - - - + -+ = « 18to20 

Fine s+ 2 + © + © © = 22 to 26 

Finest - 2©= © © © © «© 28 & up’ds 
EXCHANGE. 


A moderate business has been transacted during 
the week, and rates have remained unaltered. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand - 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- 
Sterling—Private 6 moaths’ sight- 
On Paris—Hank sight- + = 
On Pans—Private 6 months’ sight 
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t] 
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On Nev York——Bank Bills on demand 


On Honzkong—Bank sight- —- - § prem 
On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight- —_ -_- ¢ o/o dis, 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - 2 ©9792 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - —s + 73 


On New York—Pnvate 30 days’ sight - 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - Sot 
On San Francisco—Pnvate 30 days’ sight - go 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate ot the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, October 8th .........scecereceseeeseeeneee 116} 
Tuesday, October oth ..........cceseeeeceeeseeeeees 1143 
Wednesday, October 10th .......ccceceeeeesesees 115 
Thursday, October 11th ....cccccsecceseesenseeees 115} 
Friday, October 12th ......ccceeeee Sevenntssevests . 1154 
Saturday, October 13th ...ccsccssceceeaes séveaseae 33S 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sce if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &e. 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary’ 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 


May 1st, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled ‘(The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—“‘I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative propertics they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 
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Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, | Mountainous Countries. . ¥ ourable comparison 
with any in the East, can now be executed at 
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Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- | the Office of the Fapan Afail. 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | -ahje to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, 
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Sweet, E.C. economical and smoke oke consuming. CARDS. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | CIRCULARS. 
have received following AWARDS :-— The Patent Steam Boiler Company, BILL HEADS. 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. HeneaGe Street, BirMincuasM. PRIC 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | May 1st, 1883. ‘iat anc cseaea ES CURRENT. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* |_- por" N C: S. \ 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. | FOR SAL E. CHEQUE BOOKS. , 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. | a ORDER BOOKS 
© The ONLY ONE OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the 
awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. | a ; &c. &c. &c | 
“ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and , , , l 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., a good condition. ' 
Cosbet Const, Londen, E-C. Apply to the Zapan Mail Office OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. ! 
May ist, 1883. Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. Yokohama, May rst, 1883. : 
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OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


actarlane’s ¥ astin o's. | i ici GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May. 1st, 1883. 








Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
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Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 

Balconies, §_ Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, - 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, PERE UM ERY, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. ® has 
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DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878 P 
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FIRST CLASS AWARD ( MELBOURNE, 188sl. 
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INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. | THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


























Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. ’ White Rose, x Tottny i, Hae beet 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tue circumstances attending the loss of the 
Mitsu Bishi Steamship Company's ship Susmda 
Jfaru on the 15th of June last have been inves- 
tigated by a Marine Court of Enquiry held in 
Tokiyo. The Court decided that “ ordinary 
caution and attention to the rules of navigation 
would have saved the ship from the disaster 
which overtook her,” and placed on record an 
opinion that.“ the Captain navigated his ship 
from the time of passing North Shiroshima in a 
most unseamanlike and irregular manner.” 
The evidence of the Captain himself and of the 
Third Officer brought out the singular fact that 
although they were both on the bridge before 
and at the time of the accident, they either could 
not recollect or did not know the courses 
steered. Everything scems to have been done 
by guess work. All the distances were guessed 
and no cross-bearings were taken: the speed 
was guessed and no log was hove : the condition 
of the compass was guessed and it was never 
Corrected by magnets: no allowance was made 
for the tide: the helm was starboarded at least 
four times to clear fishing junks, and yet the 
ship was never brought to the Southward of her 
Course to make up for the starboarding, and 
finally from the time of leaving Nagasaki until 
the Sumida struck on the Black Rock, her 
Speed was never slackened for a moment. 
With such a record before them, the wonder is 
hat the Court were satisfied with a sentence of 


twelve months’ suspension of the Captain's cer- 
tificate. Probably the motive of their leni- 
ency must be sought in a comparison of previous 
findings. Itis very much to be regretted, for the 
sake of the high reputation hitherto enjoyed by 
the foreign staff of the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
that such exceptional incompetence or careless- 
ness should have been proved against one of 
their Captains, more especially having regard to 
the confidence that officer's previous record had 
inspired. Public opinion will inevitably incline 
to a belief that the series of disasters which the 
Company has suffered during the past two 
years are referable to other causes than the 
ordinary perils of the sea. We sincerely hope 
that the pending investigations into the loss of 
the Akitsushima Maru and Xworiyo Mars 
may have the effect of removing this impression. 
The season has been unusually anfortunate for 
Japanese Shipping Companies. The Mitsu 
Bishi has suffered most, but the Unyu Kwai- 
sha’s history is not much brighter. Twice as 
many disasters would be less serious, however, 
could we be sure that they have not teir origin 
in causes similar to those which operated in the 
case of the Sumida Maru. 


At this season the pressure of hard times always 
begins to be felt most severely in Japan. The 
period for making the first payments of the land- 
tax is at hand, and the agricultural classes, 
looking forward to the necessity of selling rice 
to the value of §ftecn million yes within the 
space of three or four months, do not fail to 
make their complaints audible. This year, 
especially, the low price of the staple alarms 
them. Speaking from the uneducated agricul- 
turist’s point of iew, his land-tax is nearly 
double what it was two years ago, because, 
although its monetary amount remains un- 
changed, he must dispose of twice as much rice 
to obtain that amount. Another circumstance 
which increases the hardship in his eyes is that 
he always finds himself selling in a falling 
market. This is, of course, an inevitable result 
of the excessive supplies offered for sale at the 
close of the year, but prices are already so low 
this season that the prospect of their further 
depreciation creates unusual alarm, and from 
many quarters voices are raised once more in 
favour of a return, in part at any rate, to the 
old custom of receiving the taxes in kind. The 
Japanese agricultural classes have not yet 
learned to disassociate the Government entirely 
from the feudal aristocracy to whose wants and 
caprices alike they were formerly obliged to 


Google 


contribute. Probably they never will Jearn to 
make this distinction until they obtain a share 
in the management of their own affairs. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they should ex- 
pect the Treasury to receive their taxes in 
whatever form suits their convenience best, not 
reflecting that any loss suffered by the Govern- 
ment must ultimately be borne by the people 
themselves, and that the largely increased cost 
of collecting the taxes in kind would simply 
take the shape of an additional impost. That 
false impressions upon these and cognate sub- 
jects should exist among the uneducated classes 
is, perhaps, unavoidable, but the vernacular 
press chooses a pernicious route when it 
undertakes to foster such delusions. An article 
which we translate elsewhere from one of the 
Liberal journals is a strange medley of error and 
confusion. The writer's notions about silver 
are almost grotesque. He appears to imagine 
that the value of silver has been depreciated, and 
he includes the precious metals in the catalogue 
of commodities whose fal] marks the stagnation 
of trade. Nay, he even goes so far as to think 
that a plentiful harvest is in some respects a 
misfortune since it has the effect of still further 
cheapening rice. It is difficult to grasp the 
theories of such economists, and we doubt very 
much whether they themselves know what their 
standard of valuc is. But, after all, there is 
nothing new about these Japanese experiences. 
Every country has similarly suffered, and been 
proportionately unreasonable about its sufferings, 
at times of currency contraction. What the Go- 
vernment can do is to increase the facilities for 
paying the taxes as much as possible, through 
the agency of its newly established Central 
Bank, and to provide a new market for Japanese 
tice by throwing open some of the northern and 
western ports to direct exportation. China 
would certainly take a considerable quantity of 
grain off this country’s hands at present prices 
if the cost of transport were brought within rea- 
sonable limits. 





We understand that the Armstrong guns mount- 
ed in the Japanese Navy's latest acquisition, the 
Tsukushi Kan, have evoked universal admira- 
tion. They are breech-loading pieces made at 
the Elswick Factory, and the handiness and 
strength of Sir W. Armstrong's breech-ldading 
contrivance have won the hearts of Japanese 
artillerists. - The only types of gun now used by 
the Navy of this country are the Krupp and 
Armstrong. The preference was rightly given 
to the former so long as it was the only officially 
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recognized representative of breech-loading | retire in two months, all they same, with the 


heavy ordnance, but since England has aban- 
doned her prejudice in favour of muzzle-loaders, 
her manufacturers have taken the leading place 
from which her theorists have never been ousted. 
It is not likely of course, nor indeed would it be 
wise, that Japan should entertain any idea of 
suddenly changing her armament. The Krupp 
gun is an excellent weapon. It is still believed 
by some experts to be the best in the world, 
and certainly the superiority claimed—with jus- 
tice, we believe—for the Armstrong, is not yet 
sufficiently marked to warrant any hasty rejec- 
tion of its rival. But we may reasonably hope 
that this country will appreciate the advisability 
of adopting the cheaper and at least equally 
good gun little by little as convenient oppor- 
tunities offer. 


Latxst advices from France seem to indicate 
that the public are beginning to recognise the 
real nature of the task upon which Mr. Chal- 
lemel-Lacour has entered with so light a heart 
in Tonquin. That Minister is reported to be 
much exasperated against the press both of his 
own country and of Germany. He declares, 
not without reason, that it is much easier to 
command a majority in the Chamber than to 
control the newspapers, and that their irre- 
sponsible utterances help largely to complicate 
the situation. The press, however, intimates 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs has deeper 
causes of chagrin than the indiscretions of French 
journals or the insolent polemics of German. 
The failure of the expedition which set out from 
Hanoi on the 13th of August with the avowed 
object of sweeping the Black Flags away and 
laying seige to Sontai, so unequivocally indicates 
the insufficiency of the forces in Tonquin, what- 
ever their quality, that the Government can no 
longer conceal from themselves the extent of the 
difficulties they have underrated. The accounts 
sent home by the special correspondent of the 
London Standard are accepted in Paris as 
substantially correct. They show that the Black 
Flags not only have an immense numerical 
superiority over the invaders, but that they are 
also perfectly armed and well led. Eight, ten, 
or even fifteen thousand men, says the French 
press, can effect nothing solid against such foes. 
A corps darmée of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
must be sent: otherwise failure is inevitable. 
This, however, is a programme so very different 
from that laid down by M. Challemel-Lacour 
originally that the nation recoils before the 
change—a programme which demands fresh 
sanction from the representatives of the people. 
M. Jules Ferry will consequently be compelled 
to convoke the Chamber in special session, as 
indeed he has promised. But he hesitates to do 
so, fearing that the overthrow of himself and his 
colleagues will be the immediate result. Writing 
at the end of August, the Paris journals foretold 
that he would postpone summoning the Chamber 
till October, and that in the meanwhile he would 
confine himself to despatching insignificant 
reinforcements to the seat of war. “And this,” 
said a leading newspaper, “to be obliged to 


prospect of bequeathing to his successors a 
burden still heavier than that which he has to 
bear himself at present, for the state of affairs 
on the banks of the Red River will certainly 
have grown worse by the end of October. Sad 
issue of a campaign undertaken with a levity 
which did equally little honour to the Cabinet 
that assumed the responsibility and to the Re- 
publican majority that approved the assumption 
with eyes virtually closed!” These forecasts 
have been justified by the event. They help to 
explain our recent telegrams and to show that 
after all China may be able to make better terms 
for herself than was ever anticipated. 


Accornp1neG to the New York Sua, the ‘“‘ World's 
Fair” at Boston is a failure. There is nothing 
new to see there but the art collection, and that 
is not by any means what was promised. Here 
is what the Sun says about the Japanese and 


Chinese exhibits :-— 


The Japanese exhibition, of which so much has been 
said, makes but a middling show. The articles which 
have been brought directly from Japan are the poorest. 
The porcelain is none of it very good. By far the 
best of the modem work is in metal. Silver and 
bronze, colored in various ways and heavily gilded in 
parts (this heavy gilding is refened to as “ inlaying” 
on the explanatory affixed to the objects), are 
wrought into a variety of useful and ornamental things, 
napkin rings, goblets, trays, vases, &c. The exquisite 
neatness of the handiwork, the novelty of the ee 
and the charming color in these matters make them 
equal to anything of the kind that has ever been done. 
A pair of small trays are ornamented with figures of 
the gods of wind and of thunder. The artist has seen 
the wind, for he represents it as rushing in the shape 
of a golden fishtail out of the mouth of a silver bag, 
which the god carries on his shoulders. The divinity 
has the features of a wolf, and a savage and spiteful ex- 
pression. The thunder god has a malignant human coun. 
tenance and is shown as amusing himself by rattling 
a huge chain, which appears and disappears among 
the clouds. In each of these little figures the modelling 
is excellent, the expression natural and strong, and the 
color effect produced by the use of silver, gold, and 
various ied metals surprisingly good. 

Specimens of modern red and gold lacquer are as 
good in their way asthe metal work. The art of carv- 
ing small objects in ivory and hard wood seems to hold 
its own very nearly. In other things there is a great 
falling off; in none more than in porcelains and 
enamels. In these departments everything shown has 
been produced for the European or American market, 
and a great effort appears to have been put forth to 
make them as ugly as possible. Most of this work is 
inferior to French and American imitations of older 
and better Japanese wares. 

The portion of the Chinese exhibit which is now 
spread about on shelves and in cases in its exclusive 
small room is better than the Japanese. The large 
objects, vases and so forth, are of poor enough quality, 
but not bad in form, anda collection of small cups, 
vases, snuff bottles, and the like, contains many g 

ieces of fine shape, richly glazed and delicately colored. 

© one was present, however, to say whether these 
were modern or antique, and the presumption is that 
they are, at least, moderately old. There are some 
fine pieces of jade, clumsily carved. Up to the present 
there is nothing of the more utilitarian character. 








NOTES. 


It begins to be reported in semi-official circles 
that the disagreement between the civil and 
military authorities in Tonquin had been ap- 
parently imminent for some time before its 
consummation was announced by telegram. 
Since the middle of September the military 
authority had obviously sunk to insignificance 
there—whether in consequence of orders from 
home, or from sudden umbrage and determina- 
tion to throw all the responsibility upon the civil 
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agents, itis difficult to determine. At all events, 
certain business, trivial in itself but still sufiicient 
to show “‘ which way the wind blew,” had been 
in progress in Japan for three months, on the 
strength of instructions emanating from General 
Bouet originally. Suddenly this business hung 
fire. General Bouct’s name did not seem to 
inspire the same respect as at first, until finally 
his requisitions failed to command the services 
of those to whom they were addressed. After a 
deadlock of a month or so, explanations came 
that M. Harmand held control of the situation, 
and that his orders only could be recognised. 
It was the same with matters at Hongkong and 
Shanghai, until fresh directions were finally 
sent by M. Harmand and the hitch was 
removed. The business in Japan, as we have 
said, was of small moment, but incidentally to 
its conduct there was acquired a knowledge 
that affairs of considerable importance else- 


where were likewise interrupted, and that great 


inconvenience and loss were likely to be en- 
tailed. It was, indeed, hinted pretty plainly, 
that if disasters came to the French, this 
squabble, and the subsequent assumption of all 
control by M. Harmand, even in military details, 
might be held accountable. Possibly in this 
hint “ the wish was father to the thought.” 


Nor the least remarkable contrast between the 
lower orders of Chinese and Japanese is the 
view taken by each of the virtue of foreign medi- 
cal practice. The experience of European 
medical men in China is almost universal in 
respect of the gencral unwillingness of the na- 
tives to submit to foreign methods of treat 
ment. Dr. Henry adds his testimony to that 
of his colleagues. Writing from Ichang, the 
remotest treaty port on the Yangtze-Kiang, he 
says :—‘‘ Natives have shown no willingness to 
entrust themselves to forcign medical treatment, 
save in trivial cases. When severe illness at- 
tacks them, they dread the supposed powerful 
effects of foreign drugs. Some cases of ague, 
stomachic ailments, diarrheea, ulcers, etc., have 
been, however, treated with fair success.” 





It is not often that one reads of Japanese giving 
trouble to the authorities or the hospitals of 
foreign countries. An exceptional case is related 


esijby Dr. McDougall, of the Kulangsu Hospital, 


Amoy. As the author only treated the wounds 
to which he refers we are ignorant of the ci- 
cumstances in which they were inflicted :— 


Mada Sinnuskie, Japanese boarding-house sro 
admitted 28th January, 1883, was suffering from bullet 
wound of chest, with compound comminuted fracture 
of the clavicle. Shortly before admission the patient 
had been shot by another Japancse with a large 
revolver, which was fired at a distance of about 4 feet 
from his body. The ball entered about an inch below 
the middle of the left clavicle, and, slanting upwards, 
shattered that bone and wounded the lung. Ag 
deal of haemorrhage took place from the extern 
wound. A frothy mixture of blood and air came 
through the wound, and the patient coughed up ane 
clots. On admission, one hour after the accident, (ne 
patient was suffering much from shock. He was put 
into bed, and efforts at finding the bullet having are 
pletely failed, the external wound was dressed ee 
carbolic lotion (1/40), the arm putina sling and b 2s 
daged to the side, to keep the broken bone tn ais 

The next day the patient felt better, and the é : 
of shock rapidly passed away. There was an area 
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tenderness at the margin of the trapezius muscle, where 
the bullet might possibly be ping deeply seated, but as 
its position could not be fixed exactly, it was not con- 
sidered expedient to cut down upon it. There was 
some emphysema of the subcutaneous areolar tissue of 
the neck and shoulder. The hemorrhage ceased. On 
the third day the temperature had risen to 100° .4, but 
the wound looked healthy. From that date the patient 
rapidly improved, and was discharged from the hos- 
pital, at his own request, on the sth February, but con- 
tinued to attend as an out-patient. Before the middle 
of March he left perfectly we!!l, the fracture had 
thoroughly united, and his arm was strong and useful. 
The only sign of the external wound was a small 
cicatrix. He had neither pain nor tenderness anywhere, 
and the position of the bullet all this time one cannot 
with certainty affirm. 

Sato Kana, a Japanese female, aged 26, was shot on 
the same evening as the previous case. The revolver 
was fired very close to her body, and the bullet entered 
at a spot on the outside of the upper arm 1] inch above 
the elbow-joint. Failing to detect the foreign body 
with a probe, the arm was put upon a splint and 
bandaged. Several attempts were made to find the 
ball, but without success. The patient left Amoy 
shortly afterwards. Her friends report that she does 
not now suffer in any way from her accident. 





A New York journal says :— 

Mr. J. Stahel, United States Consul at Osaka and 
Hiogo, Japan, reports to the Department of State that 
the tea trade of Japan has gone from bad to worse 
until it has now become unsatisfactory both to the 
Japanese producer and the foreign exporter. Whether 
asaresult of over-supply or of such deterioration in the 

uality of the teas 2 eg as tend: to check consump- 
tion, the prices to which tea has fallen in the United 
States are ruinously low, and if some improvement be 
not effected this important commerce will be shunned 
by all who have anything to lose. Consul Stahel 
says :—The Japanese government, recognizing the gra. 
vity of the situation, is urging producers in this country 
to reform their methods of preparing the leaf, so as to 
furnish a better article for export, and thereby reduce 
the excessive supply. One argument employed toward 
this end is that the law lately enacted by Congress 
against adulterated teas will, if strictly executed, exclude 
much of the inferior stuff which has of late years passed 
inthe United States as Japanese tea. It is highly 
desirable, in the interest of ali concerned, that this law 
should so work, and its operation will certainly be 
watched from Japan with keen interest. If it excludes 
not merely that which is not at all tea leaf but also all 
teas falsified by artificial coloring, it will afford power- 
ful aid to all, whether exporters or producers, who now 
deplore the decay of honest commerce through the 
success of such impostures on the ignorance of the 
consumer. It will be difficult to effect any reform in 
Japan while consumers in America seem to prefer 
sophisticated tea of a wholly unnatural color. 
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Mr. Stahel's view of the situation is not very 
hopeful. It is not easy to unmake a taste, es- 
pecially when the operation has to be under- 
taken in so large a field as the United States. 
The limited and partial effect of the recently en- 
acted law respecting adulterations is much to be 
regretied. Doubtless a good many dealers would 
have been considerably inconvenienced had entry 
been refused to the coloured stuff which is sent 
across the Pacific as pure tea, and there was, 
further, real dangerin the possibility that American 
Consumers, awakened to the impostures which 
have been practised upon them, should distrust 
all Japanese tea as sophisticated and unfit for 
use. But there are good grounds for appre- 
hending that nothing short of a radical reforma- 
tion of American taste will render effective the 
Measures taken a few months ago by the Govern- 
ment and certain producers for protecting the 
reputation of Japanese tea. This is essentially 
a case where foreign agency, though temporarily 
advantageous, is working permanent injury to 
Japanese commerce. Whether the origin of the 
existing System is to be traced entirely to the 
necessity of correcting Japanese faults of pre- 


paration, or whether the natural tendency of the 
age to adulterate everything is chiefly to blame, 
it is certain that the Japancse producer has well 
nigh lost all incentive to be honest and pains- 
taking. For all that is known of him in the 
markets he supplies, he might as well be the 
bush from which the leaf is culled or the pan in 
which it is fired. If he could be fully con- 
vinced that the injuries the trade is gradually 
receiving from dishonest practices both in the 
provinces and at the treacy ports will bear their 
fruit in his own lifetime and render his labour 
profitless, he might be persuaded to follow better 
courses. But he is not wiser in his generation, 
and he has far less inducment to be honest, than 
those English manufacturers whose suicidal 
frandulence Mr. Consul Hall had the courage 
to denounce in his last Trade Report. So soon 
as the leaves pass into the middleman’s hands 
the producer's part in the transaction is ended. 
The foreign agent then steps in; imposes a 
heavy tax upon the staple in the shape of large 
charges for firing and preparing, and sends the tea 
forward in his own name, stamped with his own 
mark. Nobody will pretend that a permanently 
prosperous commerce could be conducted on 
such abasis. The Japanese do not figure at all 
in the transaction, while by leaving to others the 
work for which they are eminently fitted them- 
selves, they not only deprive the staple of some 
of its choicest qualities, but subject it to what is 
virtually an export duty of twelve to fifteen per 
cent. For the sake of this most important item 
of Japanese commerce, it is much to be desired 
that consumers should insist upon tea being up 
to its natural colour, and learn to reject the 
falsified stuff which now passes as “ green tea,” 
a consummation which can be much assisted 
by a vigorous effort on this side to supply them 
with a really sound and good article. 


THE inauguration of the statue of the Republic 
at Paris seems to have supplied the monarchical 
journals with a never-failing subject for sar- 
casm. Every day some lyrical couplet finds its 
way to the address of the figure. The Repub- 
licans, however, have no reason to complain. 
They were not backward themselves on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the statue of 
Louis XV., nor will any of the Royalists’ recent 
refrains bear comparison with the verse which 
was found, one fine morning, attached to the 
base of the monarch’s efigy, among the figures 
of Peace, Prudence, Fortitude, and Justice which 


adorn the pedestal :— 


Oh! la belle statue! Oh! le beau picdestal ! 
Les vertus sont a pied ; le vice est 4 cheval. 


It seems strange that while French artizans are 
growing more and more unreasonably exorbitant 
in the matter of wages, all the conditions of the 
time should point to a reduced scale of remu- 
neration for workmen. The greater the spread 
of primary instruction of the better class and the 
larger the number of schools that spring up for 
teaching designing, modelling, sculpture, and so 
forth, the more slender do the rewards become 
that offer themselves to labour skilled in these 
directions. This is the democratic aspect of 
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modern civilization. To know how to design is 
no longer a rare speciality : it will soon become 
as common as an acquaintance with the alpha- 
bet. Passing over workmen of exceptional 
ability and originality, we find a large class 
whose second-rate skill grows daily commoner 
and more abundant, and who have consequently 
less and less value. Another condition unfavor- 
able to manufacturers of articles of luxury, is the 
constantly increasing dissemination and mobility 
of fortunes. People become daily less exacting 
and better content with those objects of dem:- 
luxe which please the eye and are of facile 
production. These two considerations seem 
sufficient to show that the remuneration of work- 
men employed in art industries has a tendency to 
diminish rather than to increase, and that any 
attempt to raise it by artificial means is to com- 
promise home productions in favour of forcign. 





Ler not Japan be discouraged in her efforts to 
develop her mining industries. She in not, as 
some of her self-elected critics would teach her, 
if not directly, by negative inference, the only 
country that has difficulties to surmount in the 
road to ultimate success in that respect. An 
Indian paper newly points this moral. All 
mining is at first beset with great difficulties. 
‘In countries not opened up, or not under en- 
lightened and progressive Governments, this is 
to be regarded as a normal condition of things. 
The past history of Australia and California, 
and the present history of Siberia, Mexico, and 
other countries, sufficiently illustrate this. But 
what shall we say of mining in India, a country 
that boasts of a civilisation dating from the time 
when Britons went about in literal war-paint, a 
mining history that goes back to no one knows 
when, and, at present, more than a century's 
rule of one of the most enlightened Govern- 
ments on earth, when we find, as was exemplified 
lately, the mining district, which is also an old 
established coffee district, virtually cut off from 
its sources of supply by a fortnight’s rain? 
Broken down carts, draught-cattle and coolies 
killed from the want of shelter, and the impos- 
sibility of making progress on the infamously 
bad roads, are the characteristics that mark the 
highway within from five to fifty miles of the 
palatial residence of the Governor. We have 
all read of the dangers of a journey across the 
snow in Asiatic Russia: a journey from Oota- 
camund to Devalla in the burst of the monsoon 
is nearly, if not quite, equal to it in severity to 
man and beast. During the monsoon the 
dwellers at the mines could only obtain sup- 
plies with the greatest difficulty, and at almost 
prohibitive prices. When, “people ask,” are we 
to get passable communications with the mining 
and coffee districts ?” 





A FREQUENT mistake among foreigners who 
profess to know something of Chinese habits is 
that cremation is almost universal among the 
people of the Middle Kingdom. It is much 
more prevalent in some parts of the vast empire 
than in others—more prevalent in some counties 
of certain provinces than in others. In his 
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report on the health of Ichang, Dr. Henry gives 
a few details concerning the practice as carried 
on in this neighbourhood. Sometimes children 
are cremated. This is only done for superstitious 
reasons. here several young children of a 
family have died in succession, the body of one 
of them is burned, supposition being that the 


ceremony will ensure the survival of the next| P# 


child that is born to the family. The doctor 
witnessed last summer one performance of the 
kind. The body was simply brought to the 
open field in a box: some firewood was piled 
round it and set fire to. The absence of odour 
was remarkable. The books in which the sub- 
ject of cremation in China is treated of, says Dr. 
Henry, only speak of the rite being followed in 
the cases of Buddhist priests and lepers. “ It 
is hard to reconcile with the present almost 
universal practice of burial, or with the absence 
of mention of cremation in Chinese historical 
works, the repeated assertions of Marco Polo 
that the Chinese people, in every place he came 
to, were in the habit of burning their dead. In 
the neighbourhood of Ichang, out of the many 
Buddhist temples around, there is only one the 
inmates of which are burned after death. The 
manner in which the process is carried out is 
both efficient and ssthetic, and, moreover, it is 
not expensive—at least, the cost does not bear 
comparison with the large sums that the 
admirers of the practice in Europe are reported 
to incur.” In the grounds of the temple there 
is a small dome-like edifice the interior of 
which communicates with the open air by only 
a small door.. On a stone seat inside the dome 
the deceased priest is seated. A charcoal fire is 
built around him:: the door is closed ; and in a 
comparatively short time the process of combus- 
tion is complete. The caicined bones are 
collected and placed in an urn which is stored 
away in a dome-shaped edifice, similar to that 
in which the crematory process is conducted. 





Tut Echo du Fapon had recently a note upon 
HE. Mr. Sienkiewicz, the parport of which we 
‘translate. It is well known to most residents in 
the Far East that the newly arrived French 
Ambassador is no stranger in these regions, 
His Excellency’s career is thus related by the 
Echo :— 


Mr. Sinkiewics has been Consul in China; and if 
our memory does not mislead us it was from the Hong- 
kong Consulate (for France) that he was called to 
occupy in difficult surroundings the position of Consul- 
General in Egypt, where he succeeded Mr. de Ring, who 
had just been sacrificed by Mr. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs at the close of the 
Riog-Bli i conflict, in which our compatriots 
realized that the first-named personified the French : 
the latter the anti-French, system. 

Socceeding under such conditions to Mr. de Ring, 
who enj the affection and esteem of the French 
colonies in Egypt, Mr. Sienkiewicz, appointed on the 
nomination of the Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Chamber of Deputies, appeared to our countrymen 
likely to be nothing more than a mere tractable in- 
strument of the policy of Mr. de Bligniéro. 

Victim of this situation, Mr. Sienkiewicz was*at first 
very coldly received: a spirit of hostility appeared to 
surround his person, the settlers waiting with distrust 
his earliest actions (in Egypt) to give judgment—definite 
judgmeat—upon what ¢ might expect io view of 
French interests—the amount of protection that in their 
view the Consul-Genera!l might be able to afford them. 
This situation could only be prolonged with peril to 


the dignity of the new representative in Egypt, as well 
as to the general interests of our Egyptian colonics. 

Mr. de Blignitres, Controller of Finance, was re- 
quested to confine himself to the financial portion of 
his duties, Mr. Sienkiewiez refusing to be his abcttor 
or aider. By the frankness of his manners the sym- 
pathy that he inspires without any effort, and by devot- 
ing himself intelligently to the protection of French 
interests, the new Consul-General quickly succeeded 
in acquiring the confidence and respect of his com- 
trots. 

Mr. Sienkiewicz was no stranger either to the change 
of Ministry which took place in Egypt in the month of 
September, 1881, or to the programme, presented by 
Cherif-Pasha, Home Minister, announcing the appoint- 
ment of a Council of State, the prolongation of nego- 
tiations for the maintenance of international tribunals, 
the absolute reform of native courts, etc., and affirmed, 
finally the necessity of maintaining the European con- 
trol which was the principal force of the Egyptian 
Government—a pro me full of promises which 
was to destroy Arabi and the self-called national 
—which betta with his usual foresight wished 
in its origin to arrest by common action with England, 
who held off till the moment when, restored to free- 
dom of action by the snail-like policy which trium- 
pte with Mr. Freycinet, she could act alone. The 
resentative of France in Egypt was powerless against 
a Minister who, sup the coalition of the 
“ Rights” and the “ Extreme ,” so benevolently 
sacrificed French interests in Egypt. 

The present Minister has conferred ju 
in pons Mr. Sienkiewicz to the of Minister; 
and we trust that the first despatch of the new Repre- 
sentative of the Republic will not have the object of 
asking for a change of He will be able to render 
good service here, and we hope that he will take away 
with him a happy recollection of many years spent in 
a country so picturesque and so interesting to study. 

We are sure of being the faithful interpreters of the 
sentiments of the French colony, in bidding welcome 
to our Minister and Madame Sienkiewicz. 


an act of justice 


Tux Civil Tribunal of the Seine has at last given 
a decision in the much-talked-of case of Mario 
Uchard v. Sardou, and the judgment constitutes 
a valuable definition of the essentials of plagia- 
rism. Mario Uchard maintained that his drama 
of Fiammina had inspired Sardou’s Odetfe, and 
that the one so closely resembled the other in 
all its most important details as to constitute a 
genuine case of confrefagon. The Tribunal, 
after a careful examination of the two works, 
decided against Uchard, maintaining, first that 
though the subject in both cases was identical, it 
was borrowed from the common source of the 
sentiments and passions that agitate the human 
heart. Secondly, that when Mario Uchard 
elected to embody this subject in a drama, it 
was not competent for him to appropriate it in 
such a fashion that no one else might touch it 
afterwards. Thirdly, that since the idea which 
forms the basis of the piece remained at the 
disposition of everybody, it was perfectly lawful 
for Sardou to develop it afterwards, under the 
sole condition that he should produce a work 
bearing evidences of originality. Fourthly, 
that in a piece destined for representation 
upon the stage, a subject cannot be arbitrarily 
separated from other elements the union of 
which constitutes a dramatic work—as, for ex- 
ample, the conduct of the action, the develop- 
ment of the characters, the management of 
the scenes, the dialogue, and even the episodes. 
Fifthly, that two theatrical pieces, founded on 
the same conception, necessarily contain similar 
characters and analogous situations. Sixthly, 
that it is for the judge to determine whether the 
writer who has entered the field in the second 
place, has simply borrowed the work of his pre- 
decessor, or whether, in spite of inevitable like- 
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nesses, he has conceived and executed a Work 
essentially original. Guided by these premises 
the Tribunal found numerous and important 
differences between Fiammina and Odctt. 
Notably, the character of Odette, the éclat of 
her crime, the scandal of her life after her fall 
the cynicism of her attitude towards her husband, 
her audacity with regard to her children, give to 
her a personality entirely her own, and stamp 
the whole drama with an aspect of originality. 
Other points in the treatment of Bérangtre's 
rdle, as well as in the episodes of the play, were 
held to distinguish it thoroughly from Uchard's 
work and to dispose effectually of the charge of 
plagiarism. Doubtless this decision is in strict 
accord with justice, but a little consideration of 
the lines laid down by the Tribunal shows that 
according to this judgment an author may tres- 
pass pretty freely on a rival’s preserves before 
the law takes note of his dishonesty. 


Noruixc is more significant of the popular feeling 
in Europe and America, as regards the French 
controversy with China, than the almost un- 
animous reprobation of France's action and 
attitude, by the press of the civilized world. It 
is next, to impossible to find a word, outside of 
French journalism, in defense of the invasion 
of Tonquin, the subjugation of Annam or the 
defiance of China’s claim to respectful considera- 
tion. Even the newspapers which acknowledge 
the friendliest feeling for the young republic, 
have nothing but reproof and warning for the 
course to which she has now committed herself; 
and we observe, with some surprise, that, by 4 
large proportion of writers, the reckless enter- 
prise is not only denounced as extravagant and 
unwarranted, but is regarded as foredoomed to 
certain failure. This result is predicted rather 
on the ground of difficulties which the French 
will encounter among themselves, both at the 
seat of hostilities and nearer home, than on 
account of China's power to contend success- 
fully against a European enemy; although the 
opinion is expressed in many quarters that the 
Middle Kingdom will use this opportunity to 
prove that her spirit, her resources, and her 
material strength, have been undervalued ; and 
she will make this struggle, if it is forced upon 
her, a test of her ability to maintain her position 
among the nations. This estimate of Chinas 
power to withstand a resolute onslaught on the 
part of France will hardly he endorsed by 
observers in this part of the world; bat the 
arguments based upon French domestic com- 
plications and upon the folly of the whole 
undertaking in its political and economic aspects, 
are sound and forcible. It is a pity that France 
is in no humour to receive and be- influenced 
by them. 





A German newspaper says that the Duke Emest 
of Saxe-Cobourg is about to publish a work 
which has cost him six years of labour and 
which will place the world in possession of the 
most carefully guarded secrets of English and 
Prussian diplomacy since the Crimean war © 
the foundation of the new German Empire. The 
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Duke, being the brother of the late Prince} £5,176,005 respectively. 


Albert, who took an active part not only in 
British politics but also in the national move- 
ment which prepared Germany for the events of 
1866 and 1870, finds himself the owner of a 
crowd of documents whose publication would 
be in the last degree inconvenient to the Courts 
of London and Berlin. The story goes on to 
say that the two Governments most concemed 
have taken various steps to check the Duke's 
literary proclivities, but without effect. The 
manuscript has already been sent to M. Lorenz, 
professor at the University of Vienna, and it is 
there, or in Switzerland, that the first volume of 
this work, as important as it is piquante, will 
appear within a month or two. The only ray of 
hope in the matter is that the Duke Ernest, 
though a sovereign Prince, is also a Prussian 
General. It appears that he has already known 
what it means to offend against Bismarck's 
notions of discretion, and that he had to expiate 
his fault by an elephant shooting expedition in 
Abyssinia. . It is, therefore, thought possible 
that the sequel of the Amim affair will be 
recalled to his memory if he persists in his 
present design. 





In a Shanghai paper we read that a few days ago 
a cheque was presented by a Japanese at the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank purporting to be 
signed by Mr. Peter Maclean. The amount, 
fifty-six taels, was paid without the cheque 
being very closely examined ; but the signature 
was afterwards discovered to be a forgery, the 
writing bearing no resemblance to that of Mr. 
Maclean. The matter was placed in the hands of 
the police, and on the cheque being shown to 
Mr. Superintendent Penfold, he at once re- 
cognised the writing as that of a German named 
Leiningen, who joined the police force a few 
months ago, but was dismissed for drunkenness 
after serving for only one month. Mr. Penfold, 
after verifying his suspicion that the writing on 
the cheque was Leiningen’s, at once obtained a 
warrant from the German Consular Court and 
despatched Sergeant Mack to take the man into 
Custody. Sergeant Mack succeeded in arrest- 
ing Leiningen; and at the preliminary ex- 
amination at the German Consulate, it was 
found that the cheque-book used by the forger 
had been stolen from Mr. England. Sergeant 
Mack succeeded in finding the Japanese who 
cashed the cheque, so that he is able to prove 
that the money was handed to Leiningen, who 
Spent the whole of it in a couple of days. The 
cheque-book was also recovered. 





From the Board of Trade Returns for the seven 
months ending on the 31st of July we gather 
the following facts and figures :—Of tea from 
China (including Hongkong and Macao) Ibs. 
$9,698,271 against Ibs. 69,004,483 in 1883, 
Values respectively £ 3,039,681 and £3,566,932. 
This shows an import of 11} million Ibs. for 
June against 26} million in 1882. From all 
Countries the quantites imported amounted 
to Ibs, 87,494,274 in 1883 and 92,458,723 lbs. 
in 1882, and the values to £4.719,193 and 


From British India 
there was a good increase, 24,532,919 Ibs. in 
1883, against 21,462,833 Ibs. in 1882; value 
£1,506,150 and £1,497,869 respectively. The 
Home consumption was Ibs. 98,491,275, against 
93,841,731 Ibs. in 1882. The re-export was 
Ibs. 21,884,983 in 1883 against Ibs. 17,177,975 
in 1882. The quantity in bonded warehouse 
was on July 31st, 1883, lbs. 85,361,241 against 
Ibs. 95,239,349 in 1882. Of Silk, the import 
from China of Raw was 1,382,621 Ibs. in 1883, 
against 1,528,893 lbs. in 1882, values £1,047,913 
and £1,209,318. The import from all countries 
was 1,853,544 Ibs. against 1,997,810 Ibs. in 
1882 ; values £1,543,483 and £1,997,830 re- 
spectively. The import of Waste, &c., was 
31,450 cwt. in 1883 against 27,147 in 1882, 
values £466,687 and £354,325 respectively ; of 
Thrown. 168,907 lbs. in 1883 against 225,203 
Ibs., values £175,172 and £275,477 respectively. 
The Import of Silk manufactures showed a 
value of £6,565,695 in 1883 against £7,021,190 
in 1882. The value of the total Exports and 
Re-exports of Silk and its fabrics amounted to 
£2,279,043 in 1883, and £2,974,132 in 1882. 
Of Sugar, the Imports from China and Hong- 
kong of unrefined were 103,182 cwts. in 1883 
against 290,780 cwts. during 1882. Of Hides, 
the total Imports from all countries were 413,474 
cwts. Dry in 1883, against 361,786 cwts. in 
1882, and of Wet 314,600 cwts. in 1883 against 
318,871 cwts. in 1882 ; of Leather from all coun- 
tries 44,148,259 Ibs. in 1883 against 45,808,340 
Ibs. in 1882. Exports from Macao and Hong- 
kong of Cotton Manufactures show a decrease 
from 1882 of ten per cent. in quantity of goods 
and fourteen per cent. in yarn, and of ten per 
cent. in value of goods and twelve per cent. in 
value of yarns. The figures are 237 million 
yards, value £2,662,245 in 1883 against 262 
million yards, value £2,972,965 in 1882. To 
Japan, they are 29.6 million yards against 35.7 
millions in 1882. The total Export of Cotton 
Piece Goods to all the world had increased from 
1,693 million yards in 1882 to 1,797 in 1883. 
Of total Piece-goods, including Printed, &c., 
2,632 million yards in 1883 against 2,486 in 1882, 
value 32.5 million pounds against 31.7 million 
pounds respectively. China is placed second 
consumer in quantity and in value, for although 
exceeded by two presidencies in India, she, 
in her, turn, exceeds all other countries. 
Of Yarn the shipments to China and Hong- 
kong were 7.7 million lbs. against 9 million 
Ibs. in 1882; to Japan 11.3 million Ibs. in 
1883 and 12.5 millions in 1882. In Yarns, 
Japan held fifth rank amongst Great Britain's 
consumers, as regards quantity, and was 
eighth in value. The Export of Woollen and 
Worsted Manufactures to China and Hongkong 
was 1,813,100 yards in 1883 against 2,340,300 
yards in 1882, and of Worsted Fabrics was 
6,577,900 yards in 1883 against 7,410,600 in 
1882. To Japan, 395,200 yards of Woollen 
and Worsted Manufactures against 513,600 in 
1882, and of Worsted Fabrics 2,876,300 yards 
against 1,930,000 in 1882. - Of Lead, the 
Exports were 6,943 tons against 7,999 in 1882. 
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Of the Precious Metals the Silver exported was 
£385,905 in 1883 against £354,385 in 1882, 
whilst the quantity imported was £56,710 in 
1883 against £33,398 in 1882; of Gold 
£173,276 was imported in 1883 against £120 
in 1882, whilst none was exported in 1883 
against £10,000 in 1882. The total value of 
the imports into the United Kingdom during 
the seven months of 1883 was £251,014,708 
and £241,478,294 in 1882; of the Exports, 
£137,784,629 in 1883 and £139,653,508 in 
1882 of Brittsh and Irish Produce. 





Tue frequent interruptions of telegraphic com- 
munication between Europe and the Far East 
are mostly caused by the depredations of Chi- 
nese fishermen or pirates. We read that the last 
breaks were near Shanghai. According to a news- 
paper of that settlement, three breaks in the 
cables of the Eastern Extension, Australasia, and 
China Telegraph Company have been reported. 
The last break was a gap of about one mile and 
a half, that length of the cable, about 13 
tons in weight, having been taken away by 
the robbers. It is certain, judging from the 
nature of the cuts in the cable wires, first made 
with heavy files and then by cold chisel and 
iron mallet, that the thieves were numerous, 
that they had acquired much skill in their modes 
of operating, and that there is a well planned 
organization to compass the robbery, the 
breaking up into the short lengths of the cable 
wires, and finally the establishment and regular 
supply of markets for the copper and steel wires. 
Our contemporary adds “it is to be hoped the 
Mixed Court will deal with the thieves and 
receivers very sternly, as the damage done by 
the robberics is enormous, and unless the sen- 
tences of punishment are severe the Companies 
cannot reckon on future immunity, but on the 
contrary, on the continuation of the thefts.” 


Tue development of sericulture in Hungary is 
remarkable. Thus, in 1880, according to 
official reports, the communes whcere silk-worm 
breeding was regularly carried on numbered 
only roo, and the persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of silk only 1,050, whereas last year the 
number of communes had risen to 426, and the 
number of producers to nearly 3,000. In 1880 
the product was only 20,000 pounds of cocoons, 
and the following year in was 80,000 pounds. 
The Government has established a model 
school of instruction, and arranged for the 
attendance of village school-masters, who will 
thus be able in time to instruct their own neigh- 
bourhoods. The Government has also paid for 
nearly 30,000 mulberry trees, and is considering 
the advantage of setting others along the public 
roads and the open spaces owned by munici- 
palities and communes. 





A currous case of abduction has recently been 
dealt with in the mixed Court at Shanghai. A 
young Soochow Chinaman charged his brother- 
in-law with abducting his wife, a young and 
rather-good looking woman. Another China- 
man, was charged with having sold the woman 
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to a Shanghai brothel-keeper. 


evidence. The money was divided in about equal 


parts amongst the three accused. Magistrate 


Chén ordered the Chinaman who sold the 
woman to the brothel keeper to pay $30 as com- 
pensation to the husband, a judgment which, 


says the Mercury, “would not exactly agree 


with the ideas of Western civilisation.” 


A “stave or put,” as Gilbert calls his model 
Pirate of Penzance, has been captured in 
Shanghai. He was sentenced some months 


ago in Soochow to a long term of imprisonment 
for robbing Tis. 4,000. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in breaking out of jail. The Shanghai 


Taotai was instructed by the Soochow authorities 
to search in Shanghai for the robber, and de- 
tectives and ranners succeeded in capturing him. 





Great. Scuznx is not forgotten in the great 


metropolis. His scientific exposition of a 


fascinating game has won him, as fame goes, a 
popularity that has proved more than usually 
enduring. At least, the Whs/ehall Review says 
that :—A certain American Minister to London 
who preceded Mr. Lowell caused some fluttering 
in respectable bosoms by issuing for the use of 
his English friends a little volume containing the 
rdjes and regulations of the game of poker. 
That was a few years ago, when games like 
pcker, euchre, and seven-up were supposed to 
be the exclusive property of Bill Nye, Trathful 
James, and the other heroes of the verse and 
prose of Mr. Bret Harte. Things have changed 
since then. Euchre is quite a popular game in 
London; poker is now likely to be s0, thanks to 
the efforts of Mr. Richard A. Proctor. Mr. 
Proctor, who seems to have acted upon the 
suggestion of Bacon, and taken all knowledge 
for his province, enlightens the readers of Long- 
man's Magasine for September as to the method 
of playing the game dear to Roaring Camp, 
Poker Flat, and Sandy Bar. Those who had 
not the advantage of receiving from the sfore- 
said American Minister or from any other 
Transatlantic acquaintance a copy of its rules, 


may learn from Mr. Proctor ail the mysteries of 


an amusement in which it is possible to lose 
more money than in perbaps any other form of 
gambling known to civilised man. Mr. Proctor 
is very severe upon bluffing, which he seems to 
regard as “one of the most portentous pbeno- 
mena of American civilisation °; but, undoubted- 
ly, bluffing is an integral part of poker, without 
which poker would scarcely be. Poker is not 
indeed s moral game, but the game which 
combines extensive gambling with morality has 
yet to be found. 





Pavex Denza, the Director of the Observatory 
at Moncalieri, expresses, in a letter to the 
Bishop of Ischia, the opinion, based on the 


According to 
the husband's statement, he missed his wife 
some days before; he had received information 
that she left with her brother for Shanghai, 
whither he followed her and found her eventually 
in a brothel, to which she had been sold for $30. 
This statement was confirmed by the woman's 
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information thus far obtained, that no ulterior 
disasters are to be feared in Ischia for the present; 
and especially if the forces at work under 
Mount Epomeo continue to find vents in the 
two active /umaroli. At the same time he adds: 
—‘‘We have, however, to do with capricious 
and uncertain phenomena which are still a my- 
stery to science. They are matters which re- 
quire close study, and I have recommended them 
strongly to de Rossi's attention.” Prof. de 
Rossi, in his second report, 2 brief summary of 
which lately appeared in Nafure, limits him- 
self to the consideration of the many warnings 
that Nature gave of the catastrophe. His third 
report will treat directly of the phenomena 
connected with it. In the meantime he is 
emphatic in recommending to the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce the completion of 
that chain of observatories over all the volcanic 
districts of Italy, for the reception and consider- 
ation of the signs and movements noted in 
which the Roman Observatory was founded. 
Had that chain been at least more complete, 
and had the long-talked-of observatory in Ischia 
constituted a link in it, the Roman Observatory 
would have recognised the fact that the widely 
extended subterranean movement, manifested 
with angmentation during the ten days anterior 
to July 28, had its centre of greatest, most 
continuous, and most variously marked activity 
at Casamicciola, and would have given that 
timely warning of the approaching storm 
which might have saved many lives. But, 
he adds, there is a question as to whether 
such warnings should be given. The inhabi- 
tants of Albano might, for instance, have aban- 


doned their houses in alarm, and have spent the 


night in the fields, had the extraordinary state of 


the Solfatara there been known publicly on the 


28th. ‘To this I reply,” writes Prof. de Rossi, 
“ that the inhabitants of Casamicciola would also 
have spent the night in the open air, and many 
lives would have been saved.” But it is evident, 
according to Zhe Times correspondent, from de 
Rossi's first preliminary report, that there is but 
little enthusiasm in favour of a system of earth- 
quake warnings, like the storm warnings sent 
across the Atlantic, being adopted in Italy, 
where in many districts the inhabitants depend 
chiefly on strangers for their existence. He 
does not hesitate to attribute to a selfish fear 
of frightening strangers away the opposition 
made to the establishment of an observatory 
at Casamicciola. It has now been ascertained 
that the signs of warning at Casamicciola were 
numerous, and well known to those most 
interested in concealing them. But the pos- 
sibility of danger was ridiculed, and part of 
the performance in the theatre on that fatal 
evening was Polchinello flying from imaginary 
alarms of earthquake. Prof. Palmieri sum- 
marises his observations on the earthquake in 
Ischia as follows:— A small or moderate 
earthquake causing immense disaster. The 
continuous wearing away of the soil by the hot 
subterraneous springs is sufficient to explain the 
immense catastrophe, which has been enhanced 
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Some damaged by the earthquake of 188; hag 
remained without repairs. The disaster of July 
28 will be recorded more on account of the 
enormous loss of life and property than of its 
seismographic importance.” 





L’Economiste Francais, which is, and ought to 
be, one of the most moderate of French journals 
in matters of foreign policy, speaks of France's 
present situation in Europe and thé attitude of 
other nations towards her with an amount 
of bitter resentment which recalls the old pro- 
verb :-—Qsueod antecedtl lempus, maxima ventar; 
suplictt pars est.” Discussing, in its last issue, 
the unequivocal menaces recently uttered by the 
North German Gasette, and now said to have 
been directly inspired, if not actually penned, 
by Prince Bismarck, the Economis/e then pro- 
ceeds to interpret, in the following terms, the 
sermon which the English, by word and deed, 
are accused of addressing to France :—"Sea 
and land belong to us, the sun and the moon 
and everything in the universe. All that is sup- 
posed to be uninhabited under the canopy of 
heaven, and all that is peopled by barbarians, are 
ours by divine right. You Frenchmen want to 
establish yourselves at some paltry places in our 
neighbourhood. We do not find it convenient 
that you should do so. We wish to have elbow 
room, and we want plenty of space. We like to 
be at our ease, and all neighbours are in our 
way. Content yourselves with your 520,000 
square kilometres in Europe and we shall be the 
best friends in the world. Not that we propose 
to take up the cudgels in your behalf if any 
one attacks you. That is not oar habit. But 
if you give up all ideas of colonization; if 
you abandon to us the Suez Canal; if you 
contrive that we shall never encounter your 
flag or your nationals on any foreign sea or 
shore, we will entertain for you the most sincere 
sentiments of good-will. Retire within your- 
selves; curl yourselves up; sleep: abstine ef 
sustine—that is the policy which becomes you.” 
Meanwhile, with German menaces ringing in 
one ear and English in the other, the French 
are constrained to confess that the measure of 
success they have achieved in Tonquin is not 
very large. Their standard floats over Hué, bat 
elsewhere the famous Black Flags, with their 
Chinese auxiliaries, oppose a powerful barr 
to foreign conquest. ‘‘ Under these circum- 
stances what ought France to do?” asks the 
Economiste. “Hamble herself before the 
threatening remonstrances of the Nor/h Germes 
Gaseffe? Receive with docility and gratitude 
the friendly councils of her dear sister beyond 
the Channel? Treat with the Hovas, recalling 
her squadron from Tamatave and giving a good 
indemnity to her victim, the missionary Shaw? 
Treat also with the Chinese Emperor and with 
draw her troops from Tonquin and Annan? 
Such behaviour might not procure for her the 
maximum of dignity and prestige, but it cef- 
tainly would procure for her the maximam of 
security. Her friends would then deign 0 
pardon her, and to address her in futur 
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indulgence that men hold towards converted 
and submissive sinners.” It will be casily 
understood after this exordium that the fi- 
nancial journal condemns a submissive course 
as contrary to the present and future in- 
terests of France. The difficultics of her 
situation are admitted. So faras Germany is 
concerned, it depends upon herself whether her 
relations with her sometime foe shall remain- 
peaceable for the next quarter, or half, century. 
True, no Frenchman can recall the conditions 
of the peace of 1871 without a pang, but this 
feeling, however natural, is held in check, and 
need never assume dangerous strength. As for 
the Republican propagandism charged against 
France by some monarchical countries, the 
Economiste altogether denies its existence, and 
says that the politics of foreign nations are matters 
of supreme indifference north of the Pyrenees. 
On the other hand, if the struggle of 1870 is to 
be resumed, Germany is reminded that it will 
take place under very different conditions. Her 
troops will have to encounter, not a paltry army 
of 250,000 men, but one of at least a million, 
well disciplined, fully trained, and supported by 
a continuous net-work of fortresses. It cost her 
one hundred thousand men to reach Paris in 
1870 and 1871. It would cost her three hun- 
dred thousand to perform the same journey in 
1883, admitting the possibility of performing 
itatall. If she is willing to contemplate that 
prospect, the Economisfe docs not compliment 
her prudence. Great Britain’s remonstrances 
are treated by the French journal with equal 
hauteur. France need give herself no concern 
about them. Her mistake was that she voted 
only five millions and sent only 3,000 men to 
Tonquin. She should have voted ten millions 
and sent eight thousand men. Now she must 
vote fifteen millions and send twelve thousand. 
What she has to do is to occupy the whole 
of Tonquin and Annam in perpetuity, and 
to establish herself, equally permanently, at 
Tamatave and other points in Madagascar. The 
Economiste thinks that the first law submitted 
to the Chambers when they reassemble ought 
to be one providing for the formation of a 
colonial army, and that the funds now 
squandered on luxuries of home policy, such, 
for example, as extravagant educational arrange- 
ments, should be devoted to the maintenance of 
this force.‘ England,” says the French journal 
in conclusion, “when she sees that we are 
determined not to give way either in Tonquin, 
Annam, or Madagascar, will become the best 
and gentlest of our friends ; and Germany, when 
she finds us removed alike from enduring humi- 
liation or offering provocation, will respect a 
people resolved not to attacck anybody, but 
equally determined, without any distinction of 
political Parties to resist to the last breath, rash 
invaders of her soil.” This is jingoism of the most 
unadulterated description. It would be more 
respectable if it were less demonstrative. We 
find some difficulty in reconciling French 
aggressions in Cochin-China and Madagascar 
With the statement that she is “resolved 
not to attack anybody.” But an abnormal 


development of pugnacity is not conducive to 
logical reasoning. If this vertigo of colonization 
and conquest has extended even to Frenchmen 
whose lives are devoted to economical specula- 
tions and the consideration of arithmetical 
problems, it becomes impossible to doubt that 
the North German Gasette was right when it 
accused France of troubling the peace of the 
world. 





Tue Temps publishes the following extracts 
from a private letter, dated Peking, July 10, of 
a gentleman who has resided for 30 years among 
the Chinese :—‘‘The Chinese Mandarins show 
great avidity after everything written about their 
country. Interpreters go every day to the tri- 
bunals to translate European newspapers. De- 
tailed reports were telegraphed hither of those 
sittings of the Chamber in which Tonquin 
was discussed. I know that last week the 
Marquis Tséng sent a telegram costing upwards 
of 5,000 piastres” (25,000f.) The writer re- 
presents Li Hung-chang as being really favour- 
able to peace, while Court intriguers are pushing 
him towards war. The preparations he is mak- 
ing are mere show, itended to satisfy them. 
Moreover, the country is in a rebellious ferment. 
He says :—“ Prince Kung and the conservatives 
of his party know that a serious foreign war would 
be the signal for a number of outbreaks. It was 
said Iast week that the Empress herself had fears 
for the dynasty, and that despite her brother-in- 
law, she inclines towards peace.” 


Nr. Watter R. Brownz, writing in Nalure, 
says:—Referring to the paper read before the 
French Academy (as reported in your last issue) 
on copper as & preservative against cholera, it 
may be worth while to state that, when visiting 
the great copper mines at Fahlun in Sweden 
(probably the oldest and largest in the world) 
I was informed that cholera had never appeared 
there, and that so well was the fact known that 
on the last visitation of cholera in Sweden some 
members of the Royal family took up their 
abode in Fahlun to escape the disease. The 
atmosphere was there loaded with copper fumes 
to such an extent that not a trace of vegetation 
was visible on the hills surrounding the town; 
so that this really seems to confirm by experience 
on a large scale the theory alluded to. 





We learn from a private source that the Zaka- 
sago Maru returned to Hakodate from the 
wreck of the Aksésushima Maru, and reports 
there is but little chance of saving her. She 
brought the passengers and part of the cargo, 
the mails having been forwarded overland. The 
balance of the cargo was being landed, and it 
will all be saved. The Akstsushima Afaru, it 
would appear, went ashore at § o'clock in the 
morning, in tolerably clear weather. 


Tue proposed parliamentary legislation respect- 
ing the storage of petroleum in London has, 
during the recess, been followed by an “ exhaus- 
tive inspection of all the places where petroleum 
is stored for sale or deposit,” not only in London, 
but in the provinces as well. The Pall Afall 
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Gazette says of this :—‘ That such an inquiry 
should only now be undertaken, with a view to 
legislation, is a curious illustration of the pre- 
cipitancy with which the late Petroleum Bill was 
introduced into Parliament. To propose to 
legislate one session and then to spend the 
recess in accumulating materials to prove the 
necessity for such legislation next session is a 
somewhat roundabout mode of procedure.” 





Ix H.B.M. Court for Japan before N. J. Han- 
nen, Judge, R. Garbaretta sued H. A. Towsefor 
four months rentof No. 26c, Bluff, at $20.00 per 
month. The defendant pleaded that he was 
not indebted. Plaintiff stated that he let the 
house to defendant in October, 1882, at a rental 
of $20.00 per mensem. Defendant occupied 
the house from the 1st October, and plaintiff 
gave him notice to quit in January, as he could 
not collect the rent. Defendant left at the end 
of January. Defendant gave a promissory 
note for the amount, which had not been paid. 
Defendant claimed that the promissory note was 
payment, as it was endorsed by a person who 
owed him money. His Honour said that it was 
not usual to sue the endorsee ; the promissory 
note not having been paid when due the debt 
for rent remained. The giving of the note ‘and 
the endorsement did not exonerate defendant, 
and he therefore gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for the amount claimed. 


M. J. Kearngy was charged before T. R. H. 
McClatchie, Esq., Acting Assistant Judge, 
yesterday, with being drunk and disorderly. 
The prisoner acknowledged being drunk. A 
Japanese woman, who keeps a grog-shop, stated 
that the prisoner and another man came to her 
shop and created a disturbance ; he was drunk. 
Acting Sergeant P. C. James said he took the 
prisoner in charge at 8.30 a.m.: he was very 
drank. After hearing the evidence of a Japa- 
nese constable, His Honour sentenced the 
accused to three days’ imprisonment. 


Mr. P. Larrouy, First-class Consular Chan- 
cellier, who for two years has filled that post at 
Yokohama has, says the Echo du Japon, been 
appointed to an important post in the Chan- 
cellerie of the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Tue Official Gasefle states since the 13th inst. 
a constant haze has pervaded the atmosphere 
of Sapporo, and that the sun and moon are of a 
blood-red colour. Clouds of ashes fall continu- - 
cusly. The phenomenon is ascribed to some 
volcanic eruption. 


Eicut deaths are reported to have occurred 
from the fire in the Miike Mine. 


Tue American ship Chocorua, which left Hong- 
kong for Iloilo in ballast on the 26th of 
September, has been wrecked in Mindoro Straits. 


An officer of His Imperial Majesty's Household 
has been despatched to Kashima, Hitachi, with 
orders to procure a number of falcons. 
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THE LAND-RENTERS OF 
YOKOHAMA. 
Sy ene 
6 Pigs contention that the foreign Land 
Renters of Yokohama are “ strictly 
within their rights as citizens,” in “ asking 
for the grant of what is virtually a municipal 
charter,” is an amusing illustration of the 
“loose talk” that too often usurps the 
place of argument among a certain class 
of this community. The Japanese are as- 
sured that they are only asked to grant 
“a reasonable privilege which is accorJed 
by the Governments of all countries in 
Europe and by the United States to all 
Congregations of men forming townships 


when depriving the Japanese of the power 
to preserve peace and order in the Foreign 
Settlements, had made some provision for 
assuming the functionthemselves. But they 
did nothing of the sort, America alone ex- 
cepted. Her reasonable and just decision 
was that the exterritorial clauses of the 
Treaties do not confer on her citizens, when 
residing in Japan, exemption from observing 
Japanese laws, but only from Japanese juris- 
diction. It has been declared by the high- 
est authorities in the United States that 
Americans living in Japan are bound to 
respect and observe every Japanese law 
and regulation which does not conflict with 
the provisions of the treaty. To United 


or cities of their own.” Statements of| tates tribunals is reserved simply the 


this sort derive their strength entirely from 
their truth. If they have the misfortune 
to be false, they react injuriously on the 
general thesis of those that employ them. 
Now it so happens that in no part of the 
world is the right of voting or of taking 
part in municipal government enjoyed by 
aliens. Mr. Jay GOULD, or some other 
American millionaire, might take it into 
his head to invest his whole fortune in 
house property in London—it is scarcely a 
dozen years, by the way, since the right 
to own real estate in Great Britain was ex- 
tended to foreigners—but until he became 
a naturalized English subject, he would be 
as completely debarred as a Krouboy or a 
Cabinde from exercising the “ reasonable 
privilege” claimed here as a right. If 
this community has a sound case to 
take into court, why prop it up with 
flimsy buttresses which the most super- 
cial knowledge of facts suffices to knock 
away? So far as the precedents fur- 
nished by Western countries are con- 
cerned, we have no right whatsoever to a 
voice in the municipal control of this 
Settlement.. That may be an unpleasant 


power of protecting United States’ citizens 
against the infliction of penalties not sanc- 
tioned by the codes of their own country, 
or not consistent with the dictates of 
Civilization. It may be well to consider 
how this isolated position of the United 
States affects the scheme embodied in the 
Land Renters’ memorial of 1882. That 
scheme, we are told, contemplated “ the 
grant of what is virtually a Municipal 
Charter,” and we have the assurance of the 
Doyen of the Corps Diplomatique that such 
a grant, to be effective, must be endorsed 
by “unanimous legislation on the part of 
all the Treaty Powers.” Would the United 
States consent to legislate in that sense ? 
Could they consent, having already de- 
clared officially that the power to make 
regulations binding upon American citizens 
in Japan rests with Japan and Japan only ? 
Never was there a more hopeless under- 
taking than that to which the Land Renters 
committed themselves last year. Not 
until the appointment of the present Com- 
mittee, upon the lines wisely defined by 
Mr. W. B. WALTER, did there appear to 
be any prospect of escaping from the 


truth, but it is truth nevertheless, and it ludicrous dilemma brought about by the 
cannot be alchemized into falsehood by jealous arbitrariness of our Representatives 


throwing unsavoury epithets at the heads 
of those that utter it. Anybody might 
have foreseen, many persons did foresee, 
that when the Foreign Representatives, 
with one exception, arbitrarily elected to 
interpret the treaties after a fashion con- 
trary to nght and reason, the inconveni- 
ences of that false interpretation would 
ultimately be felt by their own nationals 
not less than by the Japanese. It is an 
uncomfortable place of repose, this bed of 
Procustes, upon which we find ourselves 
stretched to-day, but it is of our own 
making, and it must be of our own un- 
making also. So far as foreigners are con- 
cerned, there would not have been much 
reason to complain if their Governments, 


in the past. We have confidence that the 
Committee will adhere strictly to those 
lines, and, above all, that it will avoid 
falling into the error of associating itself 
with any official element whatsoever. In 
connection with municipal affairs it can 
have no official capacity that is not con- 
ferred by the Japanese Government, and if 
it clothes itself with any such capacity, the 
result will certainly be failure. 
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FOREIGNERS {N FAPAN. 
ee Wane 
fates the various essays inspired by 
the now celebrated measures of the 
RiPON Government to remove the dis- 
abilities of Indian Judges, one of the most 
moderate and closely reasoned appeared in 
the August number of the Contemporary 
Review. It contains a remark which pos- 
sesses much interest to foreigners in Japan. 
Replying to one of the arguments advanced 
by the opponents of the Ilbert bill, the 
writer, Mr. HAGGARD, says :— 
Nor does the allegation that in foreign countries, 
wae tee rer mae 


accordingly they might very well be left to exist in 
India, apply to the case of India. China and 


apan, Turkey and t are governed by different 
as of law trom ‘fe prevailing in "England. 
Not only is the procedure different in their courts 
from the English procedure, but I believe that the 

unishments inflicted differ in very many respects 
rom those which the customs of Christian countries 
permit. Naturally, therefore, a te tribunal 
ts claimed where possible. Again, the administra- 
tion of China, Japan, Turkey, and, for the present, 
even Egypt, is not an English administration. 
British subjects might be pr ioapet | protected, if 
left altogether to the rigour of the criminal laws of 
those countries. It ts right, therefore, for this 
reason, to claim in foreign countries of this class, a 
separate tribunal as the only method of ensuring 
the performance of justice. In a country like 
France, oc Russia, or Spain, where the Administra- 
tion can be trusted to do justice, on the whole, even 
though foreign, no ial tribunals exist for 
Englishmen. In the event of injustice, the British 
Minister interferes.” 

The general gist of these comments is 
doubtless sufficiently correct to serve the 
purpose of Mr. HAGGARD’S argument. He 
might, indeed, have strengthened his case by 
adding that the existence of an evil in one 
place is no valid reason for perpetuating it 
in another. But being evidently quite un- 
versed in the actual conditions, both legal 
and political, of the particular systems he 
attempts to extenuate, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he should possess any know- 
ledge of their consequences, or understand 
the abuses and anomalies which disfigure 
the administration of foreign justice in 
Japan at all events. With this part of the 
subject we do not propose to concern our 
selves. Our desire is merely to note the 
reasons which, according to an pina 
English writer, constitute an excuse for i‘ : 
existence of separate tribunals: for : 
administration of Western law tn ‘eee 
Those reasons are three. First, : 
code of Japanese criminal poe ) 
different from that of England. agrees 
the punishments inflicted differ i 
those which the customs of Chris 

. : irdly, the administra: 
countries permit. Thirdly, the 2007 

lish administration, 

tion, not being an Englis sn pertectl) 

British subjects might be a aa of 
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or Russia, or Spain, where the administra- 
tion, “though foreign” can be trusted to 
do justice ‘‘ on the whole.” 

With regard to the first and second of 
these points—for the two may obviously 
be included in one reply—we cannot do 
better than quote the words of well known 
jurisconsults whose criticisms of the new 
Japanese Codes have now been before the 
public for nearly two years. M. VAN 
HAMEL says :— 


A penal code free from every reminiscence of an 
unp ive, old-fashioned or cruel law, inspired 
by a liberal spirit, displaying a scientific sense, 
composed with a legislative art worthy of praise ;— 
a code of criminal procedure which does not de- 
serve, it is true, to figure in the first rank, and 
which does not open up any new horizons, but 
which nevertheless sanctions, in general, the grand 
principles of modern procedure, the irrevocable 
conquest of civilization and of justice ;—such are 
the precious gifts which the pans Government 
has just given to its ple; such are the works 
which it submits to the impartial criticism of Euro- 

n and American States in order to obtain from 
them the privilege of being placed on a footing of 
equality in matters of jurisdiction. 


M. ESMEIN says :— 


They are French institutions and French prin- 
ciples that the new Codes introduce into Japan. ® 
® ® Scarcely now and then does some detail 
concerning measures or monies, some special in- 
crimination or ethical trait, occur to remind us that 
we are in Japan. 


M. DESJARDINS says :— 


The French codes have served as models, but 
the compilers have sought to improve upon the 
works they imitated. us in the laws prepared 
for Japan we may find the means of perfecting our 
own. 


These verdicts are final. They effec- 
tually dispose of the first two points ad- 
vanced Mr. HAGGARD—points which have 
a just application to China’s case, but no 
bearing whatsoever on Japan’s. 

With regard to the third contention, it 
may be summed up in one word—distrust. 
“In countries like France, Russia or 
Spain,” we are told, ‘the administration, 
though foreign, can be trusted to do 
justice, on the whole.” And why not in 
Japan, too? If it could be shown that 
there survive in this country any of the 
race prejudices which sway the whole 
Oriental policy of Western states; if it 
could be proved that her disposition is to 
behave towards strangers with harshness 
and injustice instead of treating them, 
whenever the occasion offers, with the 
utmost fairness, liberality, and hospitality, 
then indeed there might be some reason to 
apprehend the consequences of entrusting 
to her a small measure of the jurisdiction 
now imperfectly exercised by tribunals the 
majority of which do not even pretend to 
be competent. But nothing of the sort 
can be shown. In this matter it may truly 
be said that Japan is condemned without 
a trial. Residents of Yokohama assert 
that justice is difficult to procure in her 
Courts, and then, forgetting that their 


experience is confined to civil cases, 
forgetting that to obtain justice in an 
English civil court it is necessary to be 
rich enough to pay for it, and patient 
enough to thread one’s way through a laby- 
rinth of useless technicalities and processes, 
persuade themsclves that if they submitted 
to Japanese Criminal Jurisdiction they 
would inevitably become the victims of 
partiality and malice. There is absolutely 
no justification for suchafear. It is wholly 
the outcome of race prejudice. News- 
papers whose existence depends upon the 
immunity they are enabled to enjoy under 
these faulty systems, may search out and 
embellish stories prejudicial to the reputa- 
tion of Japanese constables, but the pro- 
ceeds of this miserable and malignant 
occupation cannot blind foreigners to the 
fact, that, as an almost invariable rule, 
they receive only politeness and consider- 
ation at the hands of the native police. 
The public may be asked to believe that 
a half-tipsy American gailor is brutally 
maltreated under circumstances entirely 
contradicted by his own evidence, or that 
a Chinaman is wantonly stabbed in a 
sequence of events too improbable to be 








THE CANTON SHOOTING AFFAIR. 
pened eer serene 
N the 2oth of September JAMES HENRY 
LOGAN, an out-door officer of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, was ar- 
raignedat Canton, before H.B.M.’s Supreme 
Court in China, on a charge of having mur- 
dered one PAK WAH KING, at Honam, on 
the roth of August. The testimony adduced 
by the prosecution, though conflicting in 
some respects, was unanimous with regard 
to the character of the accused. He was 
declared to be a quiet, peaceable person, 
not at all likely to create a disturbance. 
Throughout the trial his demeanour was in- 
variably composed, and both in the mo- 
ment of terrible suspense when the jury 
were about to pronounce their verdict, and 
during the passing of the sentence, his 
calmness was so imperturbable that those 
present in the Court House marvelled at 
his iron nerves. 

Against this man, then, the following 
charge was formulated by the Crown Ad- 
vocate, in his capacity of public prose- 
cutor :— 

The prisoner was proceeding towards his house, and 


on either side of the street were coolies sitting down 


waiting to be engaged in atea hong. The prisoner 
has in his hand a stick, and as he passes along, he 
strikes first one coolie and then another with the stick, 
saying as he struck the first ‘‘ one,” the second “two,” 
and so till he got to the fifth. The first four coolies 
make no remonstrance, but when he gets to the fifth 
that man asks what he means by hitting him: he says 
—'‘ I was not annoying you, and why do you strike me 
in this way ?” Logan then, it appears, became excited, 
and he procecded to his own Louse and brought out 
the pistol. He was proceeding at this time from west 
to east, and the coolies were sitting close to his house. 
He went to his door, got a pistol, and came out again, 
eile back along the course he before followed, 
towards the west. The twoother Europeans appear to 
have come out with him, and they chased the Chinese 
in the street. The Chinese, when they saw him com- 



















credited by any sober-minded person, but 
if this is the species of testimony upon which 
Japano-phobists base their case, they had 
better consult the home journals, in almost 
every number of which will be found some 
similar charge preferred against European 
or American guardians of the peace. “In 
Spain the Administration can be trusted to 
do justice,” we are told, and the same must 
be admitted of Bulgaria, since the Admini- 


stration there is actually trusted. Yet let 
anybody read the history of the Spanish 
Customs to-day, or the story of the way 
justice was administered by Spanish Courts 
in a recent case of collision between an 
English and a Spanish ship; let anyone 
compare the state of the Bulgarian crimi- 


nal codes with that of the Japanese codes, 
and then say, if he can say conscientiously, 
that there is any just cause for discrimi- 
nating in Japan’s disfavour. Finally, there 
remains the argument that in asking for a 
small retrocession of administrative power, 
the Japanese actually offer us a foreign 
Administration. They offer to appoint 
competent foreign judges to try cases in 
which foreigners are concerned. Thus 
from first to last, every point advanced by 
the Contemporary Review in extenuation 
of exterritorial jurisdiction is shown to be 
invalid so far asJapanis concerned. What, 
then, is the difficulty? Simply this—race 
prejudice. The truth had better be ad- 
mitted at once. Not yet has there been 
advanced by any writer one sound argu- 
ment to 
isolation in which foreigners live here to- 
day is attributable to anything but their own 
prejudices of race. 
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rove that the wretched state of 


ing out with firearms, ran in every direction, and got 
out of the way as fast as they could. 
this strect towards the west and fires his pistol, and the 
bullet strikes a woman. 
her, but only wounds her. She did not know she was 
wounded until the people pointed out to her that she 
was bleedin 


He runs along 


Fortunately it does not kill 


§ from her back, and then she found she 

had a wound on her back. The prisoner, having fired 

the pistol, returns again from the west towards his own 

house, and he was followed by the woman, who was 

shouting out to him—* You have wounded me, heal me,” 

and the coolies and other Chinese about also shouted 

to the prisoner—" Heal her,” that is to say—‘* You have 

wounded her, and you must look after her recovery.” 

The prisoner then became further excited; and the 

evidence it will be my duty to bring before you will show 

that he then ed to his own house and brought 
out another firearm—whether it was a pistol or carbine 
there seems to be some doubt, but that is immaterial to 

the case. The evidence will be that the firearm was given 

him by his boy, that he brought it out, and proceeded 

towards the east of his house,—the opposite direction to 
that which he had taken before, where the woman was 
wounded,—towards the cross-street which crasses the 
end of the street in which he lives. About half way, or 
rather less, between his house and this cross-street is a 
bridge, and it appears that when he got to the bridge he 
stooped down and dcliberately taking aim. fired this 
pistol or carbine, with the result that a Chinese boy 
was killed, and that a Chinaman was wounded. 


Behaviour such as that here charged against 
the accused compels a supposition of in- 
toxication, temporary insanity, or a dis- 
position so wantonly truculent as to amount 
almost to madness. LOGAN'S disposition 
was eminently peaceable. He was not 
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intoxicated. The affray happened between 
6 and 7 o'clock in the morning, and he 
had been sitting since midnight playing 
cards with two friends, during which time 
the three men had shared six bottles of 
German beer. Further, it was conclusively 
proved that he was perfectly sensible. 
Thus the charge, as set forth by the Crown 
Advocate, assumes a primd facie com- 
plexion of great improbability. 

The evidence, however, at once enables 
us to modify the whole of the first portion 
of that charge. Among the Chinese wit- 
nesses two only knew anything about the 
stick and the striking of the coolies. Of 
these two, one swore positively that the 
accused was not the man who used the 
stick : the other swore that he was. Among 
the foreign witnesses, one only could speak 
to this part of the affair. He swore that 
he was walking with the accused at the 
time of the disturbance; that neither of 
them carried a stick, and that the first 
notice they had of any trouble was seeing 
‘a comrade struggling with the Chinese in 
front of them. Thus the balance of testi- 
mony goes to show that LOGAN was not 
guilty of the preliminary violence charged 
against him by the Crown Advocate. 

After this it becomes necessary to 
separate the evidence into Chinese and 
foreign, not with respect to credibility, 
but for reasons which will presently be 
apparent. 

The Chinese story is that three fo- 
reigners, walking in the early morning in 
Honam, found a number of coolies sitting 
in the street waiting to commence work in 
atea hong. One of the foreigners carried 
a cane, with which, having already struck 
a dog, he now proceeded to fillip the 
heads of the coolies. The latter, of whom 
there were five in all, made neither re- 
sistance nor remonstrance until the fifth 
man was reached. He put up his hands, 
and observed that there was no valid 
reason why he should be beaten, inasmuch 
as he was sitting passively by the road 
side. By way of reply he received a blow 
much severer than those administered to 
any of his comrades. Then without fur- 
ther reason or parley, the man LOGAN 
procured a revolver from his house, and 
after chasing the people westward, shot 
a woman in the back. The woman fol- 
lowed him and asked for compensation, a 
Chinese crowd, assembled in the street to 
the eastward, shouting encouragement to 
her the while. Then LoGaN had recourse 
to fire-arms for the second time. He ex- 
changed his pistol for a short rifle of some 
sort; again chased the crowd, on this 
occasion in a direction opposite to that of 


his previous escapade, until, reaching a 
bridge, he stooped, or kneeled, down, and 
discharging his weapon, killed a boy of 
twelve and wounded a man. Such was 
the tale told by the Chinese witnesses. 
From first to last they persisted in refusing 
to admit that LoGan and his comrades 
had been in any way molested by the 
people or exposed to any peril at their 
hands. 

This version is at variance with all 
reasonable probability. That Chinese were 
wantonly assaulted and even beaten by 
foreigners in the streets of Canton we 
could believe without much trouble. Un- 
fortunately the spirit of the coward and 
the bully, though no longer tolerated 
even at public schools in Europe, too 
often finds unrestrained expression in the 
intercourse of Occidentals and Orientals. 
But that an Englishman, wholly un- 
provoked,—unless, indeed, the just and 
temperate remonstrance evoked by his 
comrade’s barbarous treatment of a help- 
less Chinaman can be called provocation— 
should twice pursue a crowd of unarmed 
Chinese, men, women, and children, in 
different directions, and twice fire into 
their midst, hitting an old woman on the 
first occasion, and killing a child and 
wounding a man on the second; and that 
the Englishman conducting himself in this 
savagely wild manner, should be a man of 
hitherto uniformly peaceable and inoffen- 
sive disposition, sober, and so little liable 
to accesses of excitement that not even the 
culminating incidents of a trial where his 
life or death depended on the verdict could 
shake his composure—all this is a combina- 
tion of circumstances which cannot possibly 
command credence among intelligent men. 


The foreign version presents none of these 
difficulties. It is this. Three foreigners 
in the employment of the Chinese Customs, 
were returning from a friend’s house in the 
early morning. They were not all walking 
together. LOGAN and JOHNSON were in 
the rear, side by side; NEILSEN was in 
front, alone. NEILSEN passed round a 
corner, and when his comrades came in 
sight of him again they saw him struggling 
with some Chinese. How or why this 
struggle began there was no evidence to 
show, but that it culminated very soon in 
the gathering of an angry mob, crying 
“Ta! tal’ and throwing missiles of 
various sorts, the testimony clearly de- 
monstrated. LOGAN, crying out that they 
were about to be mobbed, procured fire- 
arms from his house; JOHNSON, seeing this, 
called to him not to use them. At this 
juncture a Danish subject, living close by, 
looked out of his window. He saw the 
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street full of people who seemed greatly 
excited, and were shouting loudly. The 
Dane no sooner showed himself than a 
stone as large as a man’s fist was thrown 
at him, striking heavily on the masonry be. 
side his door. Meanwhile JoHNson Was 
hurt by a stone in the foot, and picking up 
the missile he ran at the crowd, chasing 
them eastward from LoGAN’s house. Ap. 
other Dane, living next door to the former, 
saw JOHNSON assume the offensive in this 
manner, and noticed that he looked very 
angry and excited. Meanwhile Locay 
appears to have driven the mob away in a 
westerly direction and to have fired over 
their heads when he ceased pursuing them. 
The bullet struck an old woman and gave 
her a flesh wound in the shoulder, but 
the shock was so slight that she knew no- 
thing of her hurt till the people told her. 
Then, according to her own account, she 
went “a long distance to the foreigners 
house ” and asked for redress of some sort. 
What happened immediately afterwards 
is not quite clear, but combining the Chi- 
nese and foreign accounts, it would seem 
that the mob—collected now on the east of 
LOGAN’s house,—encouraged the woman 
and became once more very violent, where- 
upon LOGAN again advanced menacing 
them with his firearm. As to the nature of 
that firearm there was much difference of 
opinion. The Chinese witnesses were almost 
unanimous in their assertions that it was a 
species of rifle or carbine, and that it was 
handed to him by his Chinese servant. If 
this be true it would seem to show that the 
danger to which the foreigners were ex- 
posed was real enough to be recognized by 
others. LOGAN was next seen on a bridge 
to the eastward moving his weapon as 
though “he meant to make the Chinese 
think that if they came on he would fire 
at them.” Ultimately he did fire, “over 
the heads of the people,” according to 
his comrade JOHNSON’S statement, but 
at all events in such a way that the 
bullet struck a boy, some forty-five yards 
away, and passing through his body, 
wounded a coolie who was standing beside 
him. LOGAN and JOHNSON now returned, 
quite ignorant apparently of the fatal event. 
Passing by the house of the Dane first 
mentioned above, LOGAN, in reply to an 
enquiry from the former, said that “ he had 
been mobbed by a crowd of Chinamen who 
attempted to take charge of his house ”— 
a statement which was corroborated by the 
subsequent discovery of a number of stones 
and half bricks scattered about his door, 
and by the marks of missiles on the wall 
outside. 


Reviewing this evidence carefully, it 
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scems quite plain that what LOGAN did 
was done undcr the influence of a strong 
sense of scrious peril to himself and his 
comrades. The disturbance did not owe 
its origin to any act of his, but had already 
passed beyond the control of gentle mea- 
sures before he interfered. It will not be 
extravagant to attribute his violent im- 
pulse, in great part, to a belief that the 
only hope of preventing bloodshed lay 
jn an impressive demonstration of force; 
while, in the absence of all proof to 
the contrary, justice forbids us to sup- 
pose that he ever contemplated murder. 
The jury evidently took this view of the 
case. They returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter. The Judge, in summing up, 
said that, ‘‘on the ground of self-defence, 
he could see nothing which justified the 
prisoner in firing,” but, whether this be 
true or no, it is certainly true that LOGAN 
may have only meant to intimidate the 
crowd. When a man fires a rifle or a 
revolver into a mob, he knows that he can 
hardly: fail to kill or maim somebody. 
Such an act is only possible under the 
influence of over-puwering excitement, 
whereas it was proved that immediately 
before firing LOGAN was sufficiently col- 
lected to argue with his comrade, and that 
immediately afterwards the two went to a 
store and drank somebeer. The reasonable 
inference is that his object was to deter 
assault, not to inflict injury. Under any 
circumstances, however, the man's method 
of using fire-arms was culpably reckless, 
and he has paid dearly for his fault. Seven 
years’ penal servitude in Hongkong is only 
better than the extreme penalty of the 
law it being less disgraceful. The Chinese, 
with whom the old code of “a life fora 
life’ has lost none of its force, are doubt- 
less dissatisfied ; but justice, we believe, is 
fully satisfied, and that is much more 
important. 


FRENCH COMMERCE. 
ne” seen aenneen 

HEN France emerged from the cruel 
ordeal she had to endure as a con- 
sequence of the Empire’s corruption, the 
Sympathy Englishmen felt with her sufferings 
was replaced by hearty applause for the 
eminently practical direction taken by her 
recuperative energies. Her commercial 
“igour appeared to have received such an 
impulse that it became a question whether 
she had not gained more by her disasters 
than the Power that inflicted them. But 
of late” her tradal statistics have begun tc 
Present a less Satisfactory aspect, and 
though foreign attention is, for the moment, 
chiefly directed to the sudden restlessness 
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of her national policy, her own economists, | that Republicanism has not done enough 


as well as those of England, are disposed 
to regard these monthly returns with some 
anxicty. A shart time ago, indeed, every- 
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for him. Thus his stipend figures for so 
large ari amount in the cost of production, 
that foreign competition is powerfully 


body was crying out that French commerce | assisted ; while, at the same time, his per- 
had entered upon a period of rapid decline, emptory and violent methods of enforcing 


but more careful analysis subsequently 
proved that though the aggregate value of 
the yearly exports showed a considerable 
diminution, their bulk had not been simi- 
larly effected. Nevertheless it is indis- 
putable that since 1875 the development 
of the Republic's foreign trade has virtually 
ceased, or at any rate received a sensible 
check, and many eminent writers have 
recently devoted themselves to consider 
the causes of this change. The conclusions 
they have formed are full of interest and 
instruction. 


In the first place, it is maintained that 
many of France’s former customers are 
now her competitors. The system of 
international exhibitions and the devclop- 
ment of technical instruction have enabled 
the English and the Germans to manufac- 
ture many quasi-artistic articles of demt:- 
luxe, the monopoly of which had previously 
been enjoyed by France. In the same 
context are mentioned the evils of a faulty 
legislation with regard to property in 
industrial inventions. French modcls are 
copied with impunity, and French marks 
used without reserve. 


Second in the category of causes is 
placed the gradual increase of wages. 
These have become excessive in some 
cases, and the prejudice thus done to 
industrial enterprise is still further aug- 
mented by the extravagant ideas and 
demands of certain classes of artizans. Mr. 
JOHN BRIGHT once said, addressing an 
audience of workmen :—" Just now as I 
was on my way to this place to speak to 
you, I watched in the street a magnificent 
carriage pass me; and in that carriage 
were two splendidly dressed ladies. Who 
made that carriage ? You did. Who made 
those splendid dresscs? Youdid. Have 
your wives any such carriages to drive in? 
Do your wives ever wear clothes of that 
sort? I watched that carriage farther, and 
I saw where it stopped. It stopped before 
a stately house with an imposing portico. 
Who built that house? You did. Do you 
and your wives live in any such houses as 
that ?’’ Similar democratic phantasies have 
apparently pushed common sense out of 
its place in the Parisian workman’s mind. 
An artizan was recently heard to declare that 
with an annual income of $700 he could 
not support himself, his wife, and his son. 
Better off than his confréres in Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, or England, he still believes 
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his exactions diverts capital from channels 
where it is exposed to all the perils of 
strikes, interruptions of business, and con- 
stantly augmenting impediments to success. 

The development of Protectionist ideas 
throughout a great part of the world is 
another condition which weighs heavily on 
France's export trade. Discussing this 
subject French economists employ an 
amusingly self-sufficient tone. It was 
owing, they say,to French initiative that the 
civilized universe entered the path of Free 
Trade in 1860. CHEVALIER and COBDEN 
were the pioneers. France converted the 
continent of Europe and the nations of the 
New World, and it only remained for 
France to keep her disciples in the nght 
path. But the Republic had no sooner 
grown old enough to render itself intelligible 
than it began to shout for Protection. 
From 1870 France became a phrensied 
propagandist of this old fashioned creed, 
and Italy, Austria, Germany, Russia, and 
the States of the two Americas were not 
less ready to follow her intellectual lead 
than they had been ten years previously. 
The result was that she succeeded in closing 
many of the most important foreign markets 
to her commodities. 

Another, though admittedly a minor, 
disadvantage under which French mer- 
chants abroad, and therefore France’s 
foreign commerce generally, are said to 
labour, is the incompetence of her Consular 
officials. The Consuls are accused of - 
having no commercial education and, in a 
majority.of cases, little if any aptitude for 
the mercantile duties of their posts. 
Englishmen will be disposed to smile at 
this complaint. Their conceptions of the 
benefits conferred on trade by official 
assistance are not such as to render the 
mercantile abilities or disabilities of Con- 
suls a matter of serious momert. 


Among all these embarrassments, how- 
ever, none seems to interfere more seri- 
ously with the development of French 
trade in foreign lands than the law of 
military service. From this there is no 
exemption for any Frenchman. The emi- 
grant, if he returns to France is treated as 
a deserter: though he be at the antipodes, 
he must rejoin the corps to which he 
belongs within three months after a declara- 
tion of war. A striking illustration of the 
difficulties thus caused was recently given 
by a mercantile firm in Havre. The head 
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of the house wrote to a French journal 
to the effect that the exhibition at Sidney 
had shown him the possibility of esta- 
blishing an agency in Australia, and that he 
had two young men eminently fitted to 
undertake the work. Yet he dared not 
embark capital in such an_ enterprise, 
knowing that at any moment his agents 
might be compelled to quit their posts 
and leave his affairs absolutely with- 
out management. It is difficult to sce 
what France could lose by a little more 
liberality in this respect. To exempt 
a few hundred conscripts from military 
service ought not seriously to inconvenience 
a nation which numbers its soldiers by 
millions. The contrast between these in- 
elastic customs and those of Germany and 
Belgium is very marked. In the former 
country every young man obtains, withou} 
difficulty, exemption from all military ser- 
vice if he undertakes to live for a certain 
time in some part of Australia or the 
Orient; the expenses of his passage are 
repaid to him, and the Consuls give him 
every possible assistance. Belgium goes 
still further. There every graduate of the 
College at Anvers is entitled to exemption 
from military duties if he emigrates, and 
if he enters into an engagement to settle 
somewhere in Japan, Australia, or China, 
the Government gives him a pension of 
6,000 francs per annum during five years. 
Without venturing to say that such a large 
measure of assistance is either necessary 
or wise, one cannot but marvel at the short- 
sighted harshnesss of the French system. 
France many annex Tonquin or the whole 
of the Cochin-Chinese peninsula if she 
pleases, but how arc the new provinces to 
be peopled? Surely not by men who must 
either abandon their country altogether, or 
consent to be treated as military deserters 
if they revisit it. 








WAR IN SIGHT. 

SNE A 
“War ms sicut,” is the heading of a remarkable 
article in the Gazelle Diplomatique of the 31st 
of August, which we translate as fullows :—In 
its recent sensational article the Gase/le of North 
Germany propounds that France is the only 
State that constantly menaces the peace of 
Europe. If the moment were not grave the 
assertion of this sheet would appear puerile. 
Abyway, the organ of the German Chancellor 
chaffs pleasantly. You shall see how. 

You will remember that in 1879 Europe was 
threatened with a big war. M. de Bismarck, 
ever since 1875, “had it in” for Russia, the only 
continental power then capable of opposing his 
will. Accordingly, he urged Austria aided by 
England against her, promising his own con- 
currence in the form of an armed neutrality. 
Rassia, by the fall of Lord Beaconsfield, then 


escaped a grave danger. The English electors 
poured cold water enough on the head of the 
great Chancellor to cause him to postpone his 
intentions until a more propitigus occasion. 

That occasion now appears to him to have 
arrived. Eastern affairs have for many years 
supplicd him with an opportunity to create an 
acute antagonism between Russia and Austria. 
This latter power, always incited and encouraged 
by him, has no respect now for her rival's sus- 
ceptibilities, and secks openly to grab all the 
advantages which the Russians paid for so 
dearly with their blood in the Balkan peninsula. 
This policy, so long and so cleverly pursued by 
the Chancellor, is about to bear its fruit. At 
Vienna it is only M. de Bismarck’s counsels 
that are listened to; and he, although very im- 
patient to see war break out, has consented to 
have it postponed until next spring. Austria's 
armaments are far forward : her strategetic rail- 
ways are nearly finished ; and at this moment a 
war-fund is being created at Vienna. The Aus- 
trian army is good, well provided with every- 
thing; and its staff has for a long time been 
instructed by Von Moltke. Hence Austrian 
military men hope to be able to hold their own 
with the soldiers of the Czar, especially because 
Bismarck has promised Austria the armed neu- 
trality of Germany—a fact which would compel 
Russia to mobilise 250,000 men upon her Ger- 
man frontier. For his part, the Chancellor, 
obliged to consider somewhat the Emperor 
William, who is ever more‘or less of a Russophile, 
only asks for a rectification of the fronticr 
towards Kalisch. He will allow Austria to take 
what she likes. 

Nor is this all. Having promised Austria to 
prepare diplomatically for this war, Count Bis- 
marck has not lost any time. Italy being cap- 
able, by disagreeable digressions and the work 
of the Irredentists, to impede the movements of 
Austria, has been, through the decision of the 
Chancellor, admitted into the Austro-Hungarian 
alliance. Her réle is to hold her army on the 
North-western fronticr, in order to oblige France 
to divide her forces, in: case that country should 
show any disposition to meddle with the trouble. 
On the side of Spain similar efforts have been 
made. The Count of Solms, German Minister 
to Madrid, has worked well. King Alphonso 
appears well disposed to listen to the seductive 
proposals of that diplomatist, if, in any way he 
can find a Minister ready to second this some- 
what risky policy—which is not quite certain. 
In short, from this side, too, Prince Bismarck 
has hopes. 

As for France, the Chancellor deems her 
isolated, in difficulties with England, held in 
check by Italy and Spain, condemned to 
inactivity by her finances and that colonial policy 
which he himself so heartily encouraged. In 
these conditions he hopes that France will not 
dare to make a diversion in favor of Russia; 
and, if she dared do so, he is convinced that 
Germany and her allies could crush her, and this 
time definitely. 

So much for the big Powers. 
consider the small. 


Now let us 
Here again Count von 
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Bismarck is ncar obtaining comparative success 
First of all, Servia has entered thoroughly ee 
the Austro-Germanic orbit. King Milan takes 
counsel at Vienna, and will place his army at 
the disposal of Austria, As regards Roumania 
matters are not quite so far advanced. King 
Charles, it is true, should have received some 
precious advice on the occasion of his trip to 
Berlin ; but his people have few Austrian sym. 
pathies. Nevertheless there is a way of arrang. 
ing matters. The Roumanians hunger for 
territorial aggrandizement: they will be offered 
some in Bessarabia or Bulgaria. In these cir. 
cumstances, the Ministers of King Charles vill 
come to an understanding with Austria on the 
Danubian question. This is probably how 
things will go. Since France abandoned Rou- 
mania in the question referred to, her influence 
at Bucharest should be wi/ ; and the Roumanians 
will doubtless end by following the counsels of 
Germany, whose diplomacy does pot cease in 
encouragement to them to;come to some under. 
standing with Austria. 

Roumania has an army of 80,000 men; and, 
by the accession of that country to the Austro- 
Servian alliance, Prince Bismarck hopes to 
hold in check the Montenegrins, the Bulgarians, 
and even the Turks, of whom he is alittle 
suspicious. In fact he does not rely upon the 
Sultan, who would like to await developments. 
But the co-dperation of Roumania and Servia 
on this side would suffice. 

Thus the diplomatic campaign is almost 
finished, and, we must admit, the Chancellor, on 
this occasion, has once more displayed remark- 
able ability. Notably at Vienna he has managed 
to overcome all obstacles. Count Kalnoky, who 
was for a moment irresolute, has been won over 
to a course which the Austrian soldiers ardently 
desire. Even the Archdukes, formerly Russo- 
philes, speak of war with the Nuscovites as an 
impending event. 

Only one thing is wanting to accomplish the 
Chancellor's wishes—namely that Russia herself 
should desire and accept war. Certainly she 
would be harrassed, oppressed, and, $0 to S2), 
sent to the wall; but her diplomacy is famed 
for its foresight and vast wisdom. She will 
well understand the immense danger of a war 
in the present condition of Europe. For it is 
useless to indulge in any illusion. If Russia 
were beaten Germany would be absolutely 
omnipotent: there would no longer be any 
limit to her power. One might as well say that 
Europe would become German for fifty years. 

If, on the other hand, these mancuvres should 
fail; if Russia knew how, as we hope she will, 
to avoid the war that threatens her, Prince 
Bismarck, in such case, would experience 4 
check much more startling than that of 1879: 
His game was then too thoroughly exposed for 
him to recommence it, and Europe may !tt 
enjoy the tranquillity she so much requires. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments oc opinion of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 





THE ABUSE OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 
PRESS. 


To THE Epitor oF THE “JAPAN Mat.” 


Sir,—In recent issues of your journal, | find a 
letter from Colonel Gordon to the New York 
Herald, and an extract from a speech made by 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons. Culonel 
Gordon asks :—‘* Who would dare to oppose the 
European Colony in Egypt or China and remain 
in those countries?”? Mr. Gladstone says he does 
not remember that political reforms in the Colonies 
“have ever been received except with opposition, 
by those who, up to that time, laid claim to be 
what was called the British party, and represented 
themselves as having a monopoly of loyalty.” 

For signal confirmation of the truth of these re- 
marks, it is only necessary to refer to the extra- 
ordinary outburst which their publication provoked 
from the local press. It would appear that to be 
loyal and to be British in Yokohama, it is neces- 
sary to lay aside all respect for truth, generosity, 
and justice. Yet I venture to think that these are 
qualities which constitute the staple elements of 
what we are proud to call “ English character.” 

Nine months ago the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
speaking at [Langham Hall on the subject of “The 
Abuse of the Freedom of the Press,” made use of 
the following language with reference to certain 
journals which he described as “infamous pub- 
lications ”* :-- 

‘can imagine some people to be rather shocked 
and almost hurt by my endeavour to reprove them 
for reading papers of this sort; they may not only 
resent as an impertinence this attempt at clerical 
interference, but also deem it a mistake to decry a 
large portion of the periodicals of the day which 
have won their place of recognition among people 
of wealth and rank; they may also quite honestly 
say that these papers do them no harm, that their 
minds have not suffered cither perversion or corrup- 
tion from reading them, and, on the whole, they are 
so clever and sometimes so sparkling that they 
rather like the ‘fun’ even when they do not agree 
with the sentiment. Now what I would fain prove 
is that the more leniently these papers are regarded, 
the more evident is the mischief which they have 
already done to the mind without its being con- 
scious of the injury. There must, as it seems to 
me, be a moral torpor, a moral paralysis, a moral 
blindness, in being able to read such articles, etc., 
as I have seen lately, without horror, without 
shame, without disgnst, or, without seeing the 
depth into which the writer has fallen, dragging 
with him his approving readers. 

“If these articles be at all typical, then I say 
that, compared with them, the Saturday Review, 
in its worst days of bitterness and hostility to much 
that was good and noble (for which it was called 
the ‘Saturday Reviler,’) was innocence itself. At 
its worst, I say, it was at least written by gentle- 
men who never forgot the rules of ordinary 
courtesy, even if they sometimes preferred slander 
to accuracy and satire to criticism. But these 
papers are not only bitter, they are intensely cruel 
and unspeakably vulgar. The combination of 
vulgarity and cruelty ought to be enough, without 
any other fault, to give a painful shock to our moral 
sensibility, and if we can read them without such 

isturbance, it only proves how deeply and grossly 


we have degenerated from even the ‘bad old 
times.’ 
“The daily 


y Press is generally free from any 
taint of the kind. Asa rule it is marvcllously just 
and often very merciful. I suppose it is contrary 
to newspaper etiquette for one paper to hold up 
another to animadversion, otherwise we might 
wonder at the silent endurance of our respectable 












Press under the insolence and immoralitics of that 
class of papers to which I am referring. But some 
one ought to spcak out, some onc ought to protest 
against the extremes of indecency which have been 
revealed ; and therefore, although I know well what 
a terrible weapon they wield, how cruelly they can 
take revenge on anyone who has offended them, 
yet I would not be deterred by the worst they could 
do, or by the falsest that they could say, from 
delivering my soul of its obligation to protest 
against so glaring and wicked a misuse of the 
sacred liberties of free speech. If any of my 
brethren do not share my indignation and shame, 
itis only because they have abcen poisoned and 
corrupted by the atmosphere in which they have so 
carelessly suffered themselves to live and breathe. 


* [spoke this moment of the sacred liberty of free 
speech. I am, I hope, the last to desire to see that 
liberty curtailed, or to have the gag put upon any 
lips, est the truth lurking behind them should be 
stifled. But liberty at its highest and best is 
never unrestrained; whenever not restrained it 
degenerates into license and lawlessness, and, 
worst of all, it must in the end beget despotism, 
by reaction of society in sclf-defence. Those who 
misuse their own liberty imperil the liberty of 
others. In the days of duelling, now gone by, no 
one would have dared to write such articles and 
personal attacks as I have recently read. Had 
such a thing been possible, the writer would have 
been shot at the next morning, or severely beaten 
with a horse-whip: and if such was the regard of 
our forefathers for the proprieties and courtesies of 
life, what shall we say of ourselves if we can read 
and possibly laugh over these scurrilous columns, 
and call them ‘very clever?’ 


“The holder of high rank is not less a man 
se he wears a title. His mind is quite as 
active, his heart is as tender, his sensibilities as 
keen, and his sympathy for his deeply insulted wife 
and family none the less for wearing the ermine 
and living in a palace. I would not ask that he 
should be screened from insolence and torture 
because he occupies a post of great dignity, though 
good taste would justify the appeal, but because he 
is a man like ourselves, and has feclings which can 
be lacerated and stung. But here is our shame 
that for the horse-whip we substitute the laurel- 
leaves, for just execration laughter, for indignant 
burning of the papers by the lpr hangman we 
ive a place on our table and a file at our clubs. 
Shame. shame upon us for this! 


*‘T have often dwelt on the subject of popular 
morality, showing how very little real virtue there 
is, how our average decencies and proprieties are 
the result more a unconscious habit and custom 
than of any earnest struggle with ourselves. I 
have reminded you, and most of all myself, that 
we are all bound, each by his own effort, to raise if 
possible the moral standard of our time, Satan | 
not to be contented with the prevailing dead level, 
still less to sink below it. And it seems to me that 
this part of our comnion life needs prompt and 
vigorous correction and cleansing. The moment 
the case is put before us in its true light, we cannot 
help seeing the facts. We readin a given paper 
words spoken of or addressed to others which we 
should be ashamed to say ourselves of or to anyonc 
whom we know. The idea of our being so coarse, 
so brutal, is shocking to us, and yet because we 
find it in print, because it is decked out with the 
false diamonds of sparkling satire, we laugh at it 
instead of being sad and ashamed. By degrees the 
mind acquires a taste for this sort of literature and 
revels in what is racy Or spicy or pungent, no matter 
what slander it covers or what cruel venom lies 
in its sting. Young men so corrupted begin to 
emulate what they admire, and cultivate that very 
element in their nature which for humanity’s sake 
they are most bound to suppress. 

“Can it be good for any one of us to see 
ridicule, scorn, and even coarse abuse made a 
profession of, made a prolific source of income, 
and studied as if it were onc of the fine arts? And 
yet Iam understating the facts when I say this is 
the spectacle afforded us week by weck by a large 
portion of the periodical Press. Now that duelling 
1s put down, as of course it should be, we ought to 
be more, and not less, tender towards the susceptt- 
bilities of other men; and I say that the vulgarity 
and the cruelty of some of the attacks now made on 
quite defenccless persons are proofs of a cowardice 
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needed prompt elevation and cleansing. 


of deserved disgrace, and so an 
carelessness or overbearing be duly checked b 


which deserves the condcmnation and the chas- 


tisement of all true men. 


“‘L ask again how would anyone of us like to 


be assailed in a manner even more painful and 
humiliating than being pelted in a real pillory? 


Ido not know a single person so hardened and 


devoid of feeling as not to wince under an attack 
ofthis kind—unless it be possibly the person who 
wrote it. 


““ By this unvarying test, we see how severcly this 


conduct must be condemned; for I deliberately 
say that the persons who are assailed have no 
consolation or compensation for this injury but 
one—and that is the knowledge of the source of 
the attack. 
sults from those whose laudations would only 
soil us. 


It is almost a comfort to receive in- 


“I ask you then, my friends, is this the kind uf 
paper that you will continue to patronize? If 
these papers fitly represent the real world and 
society in which you live and move and bask, 
surely the world had never sunk so low or more 
Is this 
to be the tone of thought and feeling in which we 


desire to see our children grow up to manhood and 
womanhood? Are these the manners we would 


wish them to emulate? Is this the respect due, 
we will not say to office, but to human dignity? 
Is this the biting cruelty that we—gone hall crary 
over our dogs and cats—can witness towards our 
fellow-man without a word of remonstrance or a 
blush of shame? It is said you may know a man 
by his friends; quite as truly it has also been said 
‘you may know a man by his books.’ So also it 
may be said ‘you may know a man by his fa- 
vourite newspaper.’ 

** Better it were almost to give up our liberty of 
the Press than to witness and endure its degrada- 
tion. In common charity for those who cannot 
chastise their assailants, let us have an Jndex 
expurgatorius for the suppression of insolence and 
for the prevention of cruelty. 

**No doubt it is most wishenens and necessary 
for all who occupy a public position that they 
should be open to the freest criticism, and that 
they should keep ever before their eyes the fear 
tendency to 


the restraints of public opinion: but all this 1s 
totally distinct from the personal insults of which 
{ have complained. Unreserved criticism of a 
public man’s actions and words is not only le- 


gitimate but useful, not only useful but can only 


be made good by being kept perfectly free from 
vulgarity and malice. I do think the time has 
comewhen the clean and righteous portion of the 
Press should make its protest against the discredit 
brought down upon the whole order of editors 
and writers by the scandalous irregularities of 
the few. I have no faith in my own feeble 

to contend with this widespread abuse—but I may 
cherish the hope that what I have said to-day may 
teach the ears of the men and women who have 
it so vastly in their power to affect and to lead 
public opinion.” 

I do not think that it would be possible to write 
im more appropriate terms than the above of the 
journalistic displays of last Saturday. 

I remain, &c., 


Yokohama, October 15th, 1883. 


L. E. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
——___¢—______. 

MUNICIPAL AGITATION AMONGST 
FOREIGNERS. 


(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 


The foreign residents of Yokohama have held 
two meetings since the Ist instant in order to 
introduce a great reform into their Settlement. 
We are informed that in March last they convoked 
a meeting and drew up a memorial suggesting the 
reform, which had been forwarded to the Japanese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs through their Consuls 
and Ministers. A short timeago, Mr. Oki, Prefect 
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of Kanagawa, addressed a reply to them. Dis- 
Satished, however, they held meetings on the 1st 
and 8th instant. A perusal of the report of the 
said assembly shows that the memorialists desire to 
control municipal affairs, police and construction of 
the roads, independent of the local Government of 
Kanagawa. The Prefect, however, opposed their 
demand and exposed its unreasonableness. The 
first meeting ended in the election of a committee 
of seven persons. The opinions then expressed 
were, with some exceptions, entirely valueless. In 
the second meeting, the following resolutions (our 
authority is the Fapen Herald) were passed :— 
“That a fund be started to be called “‘ The Yoko- 
hama Municipal Fund” which shall be under 
the control of the Chairman of the Committec. 
That land-renters be invited to contribute thereto 
at the rate of 1 cent per tsu4o for Settlement and 
half a cent per tsubo for Bluff lots held by them, 
provided always that no land-renter be asked to 
pay more than $10 (Ten Dollars) for all the lots 


The agitation of the foreigners demands a rebuke 
on our part. Before proceeding to point out their 
errors, it is important to know the history of the 
municipal management of the Setilement. It is 


deeds ; determination of the boundaries of lots; repairs and 
cleaning of roads and streets; regtstrabon Chinese sub- 
jects, &c.,—in short, the control of all executive measures 
affecting the Settlement. These functions were exercised 
under orders of the Governor. The for the 
establishment of such an office at the time, arose the 


of 
i > of local authorities in matters of police, 
engineering works, &c.: but after a time, great improve- 
ments having been introduced into all branches of the local 


and in uence Mr. Benson was released from his 
duties, and the Municipal Office was closed on the joth 
June, 1877. This determinatoa was duly communicated to 
the foreign Consuls «ho raised no objections thereto, while 
British Consu! in bis reply dated July 4, 1877, expressed 
his approval of the arrangement, since the date named, 
the business of the office has beea conducted directly by 


the Keache. 

As will be seen from the above foreigners them- 
selves entrusted municipal affairs to the local 
authorities in 1867, and not by the demand of the 
local authorities. The foreign residents must be 
aware of this fact. In former years, they felt a 
burden ia maintaining the Municipal Government 


z 


the 1865. 


and requested the Japanese authoritics to assume 
municipal control. But to-day, they attempt to 
regain it under superficial pretexts, and in doing 
so do not hesitate to formulate various charges 
against the local authoritics. What an incon- 
gtuity! They do not hesitate to reproach the 
Japanese authorities, but have not the slightest in- 
clination to reflect upon themselves! Were the 
police system inefficacious since municipal control 
was placed in the hands of the local authorities in 
1867, the complaints would be just. Were the 
construction of, and repairs to, the roads inferior 
to those undertaken by the foreigners themselves, the 
complaints would be reasonable. However, when we 
inquire into the actual state of affairs, we ‘ind that 
their complaints are groundless. We are convinced 
that they are no more than another abuse of extra- 
territoriality, that bulwark behind which the 
foreigners indulge in scoffing at the legislative 
rights of Japan, but nothing else. We will pro- 
ceed to show that their clamour is groundless. 
The Herald and Gasette, both of them mouth- 
pieces of the foreign community (though the Afail 
often disagrees with us, in this instance its views 
are worth taking into considcration) publishing 
the minutes of the meeting held on the Ist instant, 
remark :—‘“ Yokohama was opened in 1859. Five 
years later the necessity of local control pressed 
itself upon the attention of the residents. Meetings 
were held. On the 7th March, 1865, a scheme 
was proposed and approved by a meeting; it was 
subsequently ratified by the authorities; a council 
was elected, and held its first meeting June gth, 
This council had undertaken a task for the 
due performance of which it soon discovered its 
income to be inadequate. The Japanese authori- 
ties had consented to permit the council to receive 


the | 20 per cent. of the ground rent: this yielded about 


$6,000. There were other sources of revenue 
derived from the taxation of taverns, &c., and the 


;e.{ total income of the council was approximately 


$10,000, © © © @ © ‘The want of funds and 
of enforceable regulations, Icft the council no 
alternative but to surrender a function it was im- 
possible for it to carry out, and it ceased to exist in 
November, 1867,” &c. This is what the foreigners 
assert to be the correct version of affairs. Do they 
know that heretofore the Government expended 
only yen 10,000 to yes 20,000 for policing the 
foreign Settlement? But in the rgth fiscal year 
of Meiji (1881) the Government set down the 
sum of yen 30,000 for that purpose, and in the 
t5th fiscal year, increased it by yen 15,000 making 
the total yes 45,000. When the foreigners had the 
municipal control themselves, they expended only 
$10,000 for all affairs; whereas the Government 
expend more than yer 40,000 for policing only. 
For this reason, they ought to thank the authori- 
ties. On the contrary, they libel the police officers 
and make an unwarrantable demand. However 
anxious the Government may be to treat the aliens 
with the utmost courtesy it should not listen to 
such ademand. As regards the complaints about 
the roads, we may mention that the local authori- 
ties spend a large sum of money thereon. For 
instance, sca shingle is only used for repairing 
the streets in the native town, but in the settle- 
ment small pieces of the flat stone called werikuri 
are used. This costs twice as much as the ordinary 
shingle. ‘his is one of the proofs that the local 
Government is paying much attention to the main- 
tenance of good roads in the foreign settlement. 
As regards the drainage, it is almost unnecessary 
to mention that Jast year a large drain was con- 
structed at an enormous expense defrayed out of the 


Google 


treasury. Its length is one mile and a half, and 
it is constructed with bricks. The expense was 
estimated at yeu 100,000, and though it is 
expected to be reduced owing to the depreciation 
of all commodities, it will not be less than yen 
70,000 or yen 80,000. As the forcigners confess, 
they had great difficulty in collecting the expenses 
(which amounted to $10,000) when the municipal 
management was in their hands and when the Go- 
vernment granted them 20 percent. of the land rent. 
In spite of this fact, they formulate groundless 
charges against the local authorities who expend yen 
70,000 to yer §&0,000 for the construction of drains 
only. Weare at a loss to account for their clamour. 
Even though the total land-tax were appropriated 
for municipal expenses, the burden would prove too 
heavy for them. This vicw is more than confirmed 
by the statements made in the Gasette and Herald 
that 20 per cent. of the land-rent yielded $6,000 
and by the inference that, even though the total 
land-rent (which, according to the above calcula 
tion, amounts to $30,000) were appropriated, it 
would be insufficient to defray the expenses of the 
construction of the drains only. It is not unfair to 
say that the foreigners are unable to defray the 
expenses. We are led to the conclusion that the 
Government treats them with excessive courtesy and 
that it expends too large a sum for the benefit of 
the Settlement. _ If it has sufficient means to expend 
this large sum, the money might be appropriated to 
reducing the taxes of the peasantry. The foreign 
residents ought to feel grateful for the action of 
the Japanese Government; but they do not. The 
more courtesy the Government extends to them, 
the more they demand. 

In continuation, on this subject, the above paper 
says:—The foreign residents say:— The Council 
further urged the adoption of municipal regula- 
tions similar to those in force in Kobe and 
Shanghai.” We are unacquainted with the muni- 
cipal laws prevailing in Shanghai; but we think 
that the policing and the construction of roads are 
in the hands of the foreign residents, the system 
being somewhat similar to that resorted to by 
foreigners in Kobe some years ago. Weill show 
that the charges against the police force of Yoko- 
hama are groundless. Foreigners are complaining 
that theft and prostitution are not checked. When 
foreigners in Kobe had the police control in their 
own hands, it was not successful at all, This is 
attested by the fact that they entrusted the police 
affairs to the local Government of Hiogo. Is the 
Japanese police law inefficacious, and that of 
foreigners efficacious? Why, if the foreign police 
system were good, did they surrender it to the 
Japanese authorities whom they constantly de- 
nounce? This will show that their demand is un- 
reasonable. Weare informed that, when the super- 
vision of the Kobe settlement was in the hands of 
foreigners, they engaged Chinamen as police, but 
soon finding the arrangement inoperative, requested 
the local authorities of Hiogo to put Japanese police 
in the Settlement. Thus, at the nearest port 
foreigners have a conspicuous instance of their 
inability to manage for themselves. The residents 
of Yokohama should have learned by this 
lesson to place confidence in the Japanese police. 
On the contrary, they are following the same 
path to failure. This is to be regretted. Suppose 
they claim, in support of their contention, that the 
failure in Kobe was due to the fact that spiritless 
Chinamen were employed in place of Furcpean 
police. This opinion appears sound to a certain 
extent. European police may be better than 
Chinamen. ‘The question suggests itself ;—Can 
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foreign cesidents of Yokohama afford to employ 
European policemen ? ‘The land rent—$60,000— 
in question, is not sufficient. ‘The employment of 
European police in the Settlement can be talked 
about, but cannot be practically carried out. The 
only way open for foreigners to get out of this dis- 
comfiture is to comply with the wishes or the direc- 

tions of the local Government of Kanagawa. 
Foreigners argue that Japanese police are 
wanting in energy, and do not bring the thieves to 
justice and ascribe it to the following cause :—‘ The 
wages of the constables range from 7 to 10 yen 
per month ; of the sergeants and inspectors from 
15 yen upward. There is abundance of evidence 
obtainable that no respectable man (and the police 
are said to be enlisted from a superior class of the 
of the people) can maintain himself decently for 
less than ten yen per month ; yet the average wages 
per capita of the 180 constables is yen 7-40 per 
month only. Where these men have families and 
dependents the difficulty is still greater; and in 
many cases the wives and female relatives of con- 
stables are compelled to seck employment in tea- 
firing godowns and other similar occupations. 
@ @ @ © # No police force can be efficient 
that does not consist of men adequately paid to 
place them above temptation,” &c. They have 
not, however, proved that the police connived at 
robberies; but they speak only from mere pre- 
sumption that because their wages are low the 
police participate in the robberies. True, the 
Japanese police are not paid well as compared 
with their foreign confréres. But it is not reason- 
able to assert that because their wages are meagre 
the Japanese police connive at the robberies. We 
are, however, convinced that the police supervision 
is not so efficacious in the Settlement as in the 
Japanese town. Two policemen on duty in the 
Concession cannot do what one policeman does 
in the native town. This is not due to the fact 
that the wages are low or that there exists a 
difference in the intellect and physique of the two. 
But it is due to a certain obstacle in the Settle- 
ment that prevents the Japanese police from exert- 
ing their full energy. \WVhat is that obstacle? It 
is the exterritoriality which we strive to abolish and 
which foreigners tenaciously cling to. Suppose a 
policeman chases a thief who runs to the Settle- 
ment and hides himself in a foreigner’s house. The 
gate is not closed nor is there an entrenchment 
that prevents the officer from entering. But the 
police cannot enter the premises; because there is 
an invincible bulwark that he cannot demolish. 
It is exterritoriality. A secret prostitute runs into 
a foreigner’s house and hides herself. The officer 
cannot catch her, because of the fear of violating 
the treaty. Hence, the police are obliged to apply 
to the Consuls for a warrant; and when they come 
back to the house armed with it, the offender has 
escaped. What the police then get as reward for 
their exertion, is the useless warrant and fatigue. 
Thus, they are prevented from executing their 
duty in a satisfactory manner. Even though they 
were endowed with the sharpness of Kiro and with 
the pedestrian swiftness of Kairen, they would not 
be as successful as desired by the foreign agitators. 
How much, then, must this be the case with the 
Japanese police who arc not gifted with either one 
of the above faculties? Forcigners’ anxiety to 
ithe their municipal affairs is good. To attain 
their end, they should co-operate with us to abolish 
exterritoriality and to enable Japanese police to 
a free execution of their duty. After this, they 
aliens charges against the police, if the 
are inefficacious. It is only reasonable that 


the Prefect of Kanagawa should have rejected 
their memorial. 


We predict that the Municipal Reform Conven- 
tion will not achieve success and that the members 
will soon come to grief. They held two meetings, 
and atthe second one, elected a committee of seven 
persons whose term of office is twelve months. They 
are taking steps to create a Municipal Fund to which 
the land renters are asked to subscribe, for the 
Town, 1 cent per tsubo, and for the Bluff, half a 
cent per tsubo. ‘The house-owners not being land- 
renters have to pay $1 per house. Can the conven- 
tion succeed? We will reply that it is an assembly 
with no authority whatever; and so long as the 
impost of the ducs has no legal sanction, it cannot 
be enforced. It is merely a private meeting com- 
posed of those citizens interested in the movement. 
Suppose there are upright men who are satisfied 
with the municipal management of the Kencho. 
They will say that they have not voted for the 
representatives to the convention; that it being a 
private meeting of the citizens, the agitators ought 
to defray the expenses ; and that they will not pay 
the dues which resemble a tax. How then can 
the convention get over such opposition? Will they 
bring action against the opponents? No, they can- 
not. We cannot see why aliens who are credited with 
being clear-sighted should show such want of fore- 
sight. Although the meeting was called a general 
meeting of the foreign residents, yet that is a mis- 
nomer. Chinese residents who equal the Europeans 
in the amount of property they hold were altoge- 
ther excluded from it. They are doubtless fo- 
reign residents, yet they were not represented at 
the meeting. There is a great discrepancy between 
the fact and the name. 

Having thus far argued—we are actuated by an 
anxiety to prevent foreigners from wasting their 
time—we remind them that we do not contend that 
all meetings are useless. If a meeting were pro- 
posed for discussing the abuses of exterritoriality 
and reporting views thereon to the Japanese 
Government and the foreign representatives, 
we would gladly particpate in it. If foreigners, 
however, importune the Prefect with unreasonable 
demands, insisting upon the continuance of exter- 
ritoriality, which prevents the growth of mutual 
benefit, and ithel the police without ground, we 
are bound to show that they are wrong. 





THE OPENING OF THE HORONAI 
RAILWAY. 


(Condensed from the Nichs Nicht Shimbun.) 


The ceremony of opening a railway in the 
Horonai coal mining district, Hokkaido, was at 
first arranged for the 15th of September, but a 
postponement was necessitated on account of the 
death of the two infant Princesses. Finally the 
ceremony was performed on the 17th of the same 
month in the presence of His Imperial Highness 
Komatsu-no-Miya, His Excellency Oyama, Minister 
of War, and other dignitaries, who proceeded to 
Otani by a special train on the afternoon of the 
16th. The terminus and the other stations were 
decorated with national flags and triumphal arches. 
His Highness Komatsu-no-Miya entered the train 
at the Temiya station, under the guidance of Mr. 
Matsumoto, an officer in charge of the works of 
construction. He was immediately followed by 
the Minister of War, General Soga, Mr. Yasuda, 
Superintendent of the Hokkaido Bureau, and 
many other officers and prominent citizens. The 
start of the train was greeted by a display of fire- 
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works, and an outburst of music from the Band. 
At 7 a.m. the train left the station. The tunnel! 
at Suitengu was reached in a moment, and passing 
a bridgeat Irifunecho, about thirty feet higher than 
the level of the road, the cars arrived at the 
Sumiyoshi Station. Here a short halt was made, 
after which progress was resumed, the train taking 
in passengers who had assembled from neighbour- 
ing localities. The train again passed through a 
tunnel, and by a place known as Shiwomidai, whence 
after several windings, with the blue sea on the 
left, and passing by the hills of Kami and Kotan, 
it reached Zenibako through two other tunneis. 
From this place the road goes in an oblique direc- 
tion. Passing Karukawa and Kotoni, the train 
arrived in Sapporo at 8.45 a.m. Fireworks were 
displayed in honour of the occasion. 

The number of passengers in the train necessi- 
tated its division into two parts, which proceeded 
up the incline, and, crossing two rivers, reached 
Noboko, fifty feet above the level of the Shiroishi 
river, and over streams and mountain defiles 
until at last Horonai was arrived at. Here, after 
refreshment, His Highness inspected the pits 
under the guidence of Mr. Yamanouchi. The 
Prince and the Minister of War were first clad in 
Aino robes, made of bark, and called adsush: or 
mojiri. A joke at the expense of the corpulent 
Minister and a stanza in honor of the Prince pre- 
luded the entrance to the mines. After inspecting 
the descent of the coal-cars down the Takinosawa 
incline, the distinguished party returned to Sapporo, 
arriving at 4.35 p.m. There was a bustling crowd 
of sight-seers at the concluding ceremonial. 

As soon as it was reported to the Prince that 
freparations were completed, he repaired to the 
site under the guidance of the Superintendent 
of the Hokkaido Bureau, who represented the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture and Commerce. His Highness 
Prince Akihito Shinno, of the second Imperial rank, 
having taken his seat, General Soga, His Excellency 
Inouye, the Vice-Minister of Public Works, and 
several other dignitaries who were specially invited 
to participate in the ceremony, were ranged on the 
right hand, while His Excellency Oyama, Minister 
of War, a delegate of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Minister, and the functionaries of the 
Hokkaido Bureau, were on the left. Afterthe Band 
had played a few bars, His Highness rose from 
his chair and delivered an address as follows :— 

“With a view to facilitate the transport of coal 
produced in the Horonai mine, the exploitation of 
which was recently commenced, a railway has been 
constructed, and in honour of the completion of the 
work, the ceremony of opening it for traffic is 
hereby performed. The difficulties and hardships 
which those in charge of the work have had to 
encounter in building a railway through the wilder- 
ness may well be imagined. The Facilities now 
afforded for traffic can hardly fail to augment the 
amount of porducton as well as to benefit the 
locality by the development of its industries. The 
advantages we may expect to enjoy in future, if 
not at present, are by no means insignificant. 
congratulate myself upon having had the honour of 
presiding at this ceremony.” 

In reply to the above address, Mr. Yasuda, 
Superintendent of the Hokkaido Bureau, spoke as 
follows :— 

“‘The railway in the Horonai coal mine district 
was complcted in November, 1882, and is opened 
by His Highness Akihito Shinno, of the second 
Imperial rank, on the 17th of September, 1883. A 
moment’s reflection shows us that it is by virtue 
of the enlightened rule of Meiji that beneficial 
enterprises are perfected by the Government in all 
parts of the Empire, and that industries and the 
augmentation of productions has been extended 
even to Hokkaido. Nothing more redoundg to 
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our happiness and honour than the measures thus 
adopted by the authorities for the promotion of the 

ublic weal. Coal abounds in various regions of 

okkaido; and the finest qualities are found in 
Horonai. cates offers exceptional facilities 
for its exploitation. Nevertheless, as the region is 
surrounded by barren plains and is not intersected 
rivers, there are great difficulties in the matter 
transport. Simultaneously with the adoption of 
measures for colonization, and the scientific work- 
ing of the mine, a suggestion was made as 
to the advisability of aight a railway. 
The rigi rain of His 
Excellency Kuroda, Minister of Colonization. It 


2.2 


in the output of coal must mean that the aeeking 
expenses cannot be covered. The recent comple- 
tion of the railway not only enables us to attain our 


ends in two ways, but must tend to develop other 
industries by ing facilities for transit. Well, 
the scheme was sanctioned by the authorities in 


1878. It was first su ed that the railway be 
constructed between mine and Horomukituto, 
whence the coal should ea eam eperees Oy ihe river 
Ishikari tothe sea. But it was then remarked that, 
if the road were extended to Otaru and Temiya, 


transport in winter, on account of the freezing of 
the river, would be surmounted. Facilities would 
also be afforded for the transport of the productions 
of the various localities traversed by the line. So 
a definite proposal was made for the extension, 
and official sanction was obtained. The railroad 
shore, a igh pein Table to “damage 
and might t liable to 
from the dangers attendant upon its position ; but 
experience has shown that the careful method of 
construction has effectually B st ergac it from the 
surf. Hence ai gee Po railway along its 
present course. regards the mine, the position 
of the sual eoobaire was aacecia wad ta. Deccaber, 
1879, and work was commenced in January of the 
— year. In 1881 the coal veins were dis- 
in Motosawa and Takizawa, and eight 
its were opened in the Eastern and Western 
parts of those localities. Special genoa betpbdr 
pointed, and steam engines were provided at the 
main shaft. The first stratum of coal was found at 
a depth of more than 1,370 feet. Official sanction 
for the extension of the railway was given in 1879, and 
work was commenced in January of 1880, in which 
the Temiya-Sapporo railway was completed. 
n November, 1881, the Sapporo-Nohoro line 
was finished ; and in June last year, rails were laid 
as far as Yebitsu, and in November to the mine. 
Then the whole work was completed, the main 
line extending over a distance of 56 miles and 
feet, with branches four miles and 1,000 feet, 
is oer feet and a half, and 
e 


i 
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longest being more than 550 feet through. A pier 
is ona at Temiya, ! feet long. There 
are bridges, lange and small, tothe number of 16. The 
Degas height of embankment hardly exceeds 50 
eet, and that of suspension bridges 150. A railway 
of 1} feet gauge has been constructed in the main 
drive for communication with minor pits. In some 
cases, a self-acting four wheeled wagon is used for 
the transport of coal over artificial deciivities. Ac- 
cording to the pe gp of engmecring, widity 
must be aimed at, not mere magni of 
structure. For these reasons, unplaned timber of 
different len has been employed as sleepers ; 
and the stations have not been painted, and are 
constructed merely to protect the passengers from 
rain and damp, wind and snow. As regards the 
erection of dykes along the shore, and a breakwater, 
—as the measures n for the preven- 
tion of inundations as well as for the removal of 
newest devices tending to reduce the 
em t of manual labor have been in- 
Ca From the commencement of the work 
to its completion, three years elapsed, but if 
stormy er be deducted from this period, the 
whole work did not occupy any considerable time. 
There are special difficulties in the accomplishment 
of such work in Hokkaido which is really a 
desolate island. In these circumstances’ we may 
reasonably admit that the success of the: work is 


mainly due to the assiduity of the officers in charge, 
and their judicious arrangement in providing 
material. ncerning the coal produced here, 
reports have been received from various parts of 
the Empire guaranteeing its excellence, which has 
been proved by its practical use in steamships as 
well as by private experiment. The, road for its 
transport is now perfected, and any amount put 
out can easily be conveyed to Temiya, where it can 
be siipped and conveyed to any place where it 
may be in demand.” 

In reply to the above address, Mr. Yasuda, 
Superintendent of the Hokkaido Bureau, spoke as 
follows :-— 

“‘ The construction of a railway in Hokkaido was 
at first commenced by the Colonial rtment, 
and afterwards superintended by the Public Works 
Department, but finally the undertaking was trans- 
ferred to the Hokkaido Bureau. But although the 
railway work has been carried on by the authorities 
of different ts, the work has steadily 
P as though it were under the superinten- 
dence of a single functionary to its t | com- 

letion. It is worthy of notice that the district 
between Sapporo and the mine was formerly no- 
thing but a dreary wilderness. The construction 
of a railway between the two places, however, has 
had the eftect of Acton? . ae ae ne 
road, immi ts having fu t e ad- 
van the railway. Special y has the es- 
tablishment of communication betweent Otaru and 
Sapporo furnished immense facilities for gers 
as well as for the transport of scheme 
to establish a service on the river Ishikari 
having been deemed insufficient for purposes of 
extensive communication, a resolution was made 
to extend the railway ; and this, it is anticipated, 
rina hard! sab fail to ahaa? sapheoveare degre whe- 
ther in the encouragement of industry or in ro- 
motion of local interests. The accomplishment of the 
present work will doubtless tend in some measure 
to enrich the whole nation. We have to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the honour bestowed on 
us by the presence of His Highness Prince Ko- 
matsu-no-Miya, who has presi at the ceremony 
of opening the railway and delivered an address 
in recognition of the assiduity displayed by the of- 
ficers in charge of the work. 

Having concluded his address, Mr. Yasuda pre- 
sented the Prince with a plan of the railway and 
documents showing the relation between the rail- 
way and the mine. The proceedings then ter- 
minated. 


THE PAYMENT OF LAND-TAX IN RICE. 
(Translated from the Hochst Shimbun.) 





In November of the roth year of Meiji (1877), our 
Government issued Notification No. 10 permitting 
farmers to pay half of their land-tax in rice at the 
average market price. Simultaneously with this 
Notification, a set of regulations was enforced 
defining the methodg in which the payment of 
taxes in rice had to be effected. It was only a few 
years after the Restoration that the above Notifica- 
tion was issued. The authorities were engaged in 
the adjustment of internal and foreign affairs of 
the most intricate nature, while the people were not 
yet accustomed to the new form of administration. 
Moreover, depreciation in the value of rice in pre- 
vious years did not fail to produce extreme distress 
among the agricultural classes, while the rebellion 
in the South-west, which lasted eight months, 
threw the whole country into great confusion. 
Popular suffering has now reached its climax. In 
January, 1877, the land-tax was reduced to 2.5 per 
cent. by Notification No. 1 to extricate the people 
from their extremity of trouble. Moreover, in 
accordance with their petition, the Government has 
at last issued a promulgation allowing them to pay 
their fand-tax in rice. Such benevolent proceed- 
ings, it must be remembered, had their origin in 
the earnest desire of His Majesty the Mikado to 
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remove the evils from which the agricultural classes 
have suffered grievously. Nevertheless, the price 
of rice has tended to rise since 1878 on account of 
the reforms introduced into society. In 1880 and 
1881 prices rose extraordinarily, and continued at 
their height till the middle of 1882. During these 
three years, the rice market was more than peculiar. 
Farmers were enabled to enrich themselves un. 
expectedly. In these circumstances, the notifica- 
tion permitting the payment of land-tax in rice 
was hardly appreciated. The following table shows 
the fluctuations in the value of rice between 1876 
and 1882, as well as its average price in each 
year :— 


oi Highest t Price. Lowest Price. Average 
3876 ..rcccccesee Seh5  coeees BA6 csi 4-97 
9699 sisceiveass 5-86 ...... 464 0.0... 5-28 
1898 isc ccvessvus , A $-43 cesses 6.07 
1999 cccssveerses O34 ceeeee 6.94 ...... 7 
4 Sveuiecaause UV.QO or. 8.26 ...... 10.66 
IBS .....cccce0e TESS cceees DSS crease 10.57 
1BS2 is scscsssece g.60 ...... y AY eee 8.75 


From the above it is plain that the highest price 
of rice was reached in 1880 and 1881, and that the 
farmers reaped large profits in these two years. 
But extraordinary occurrences are inevitably 
followed by serious reaction; a bent bow cannot 
long preserve its elasticity. The value of corn has 
shown a downward tendency since the middle of 
last year, and depreciation is at present such as 
was the case in 1876 and 1877. Distress is universal 
among the agricultural classes. It is anticipated 
that the rice crops this year will scarcely fail to 
cause further depreciation in the value of rice. 
Moreover, another element may probably con- 
tribute to depression, namely the reduction in the 
amount of rice reserved for brewing purposes. The 
considerable rise in the value of commodities in 
1880 and 1881, and the unexpected gains of 
agriculturalists led our people to appear active 
and bustling. The increase in the demand for 
saké was as remarkable as was the case with other 
commodities. The profits thus obtained by the 
saké brewers induced them to base their estimates 
for the next season upon the quantity they had 
previously produced. The result was that they 
sustained considerable losses on account of the 
sudden decrease in the demand consequent apon 
the stagnation of trade since the middle of 1882. 
Brewers were obliged to store one-tenths of their 
stocks. Below is a table of the comparative 
amount of rice and saké produced between 1877 


and 1881 :— 


RICE —KOKU —KOKU. 
UOIT savirisiedecgeaecs — sears sucess 2,530,714 
1878 weccecccccce evccee — — cetececcccce afore 
1896 svaccsccavesscces , — ——eeacececeees 319950219 
TBBO. ciccscsececsveses 4,884,026  ......00e0ee 5,208,307 
POST ickcccctaccccceces Ms29Q7 JOO seereereenes 4,947,511 


Although we are unable to ascertain the exact 
amount brewed in 1882, yet we may assume, from 
several facts, that the quantity has gradually de 
creased as compared with previous years. From 
the above table, we can see that the manufacture 
of 1877 and 1878 did not exceed half of the quantity 
brewed in 1880 and 188r. It is plain that the value 
of other commodities must have fluctuated in prv- 
portion to the amount of saké manufactured in 
these years. The present depreciation in the pnce of 
commodities corresponed with the gradual decrease 
in the quantity of saké subsequently manufactured. 
When business was active and bustling in 1881, 
there was a brisk demand for saké and consider 
able profits were realized on its sale. The brewers 
complained of the increase in the tax levied upon 
them, but practically they did not fail to extend 
their business, and did not reduce the amount of 
theiroutturn. But a diminution of demand nece® 
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sitates a decrease of manufacture, inasmuch as 
the brewers may perhaps become unable on the 
one hand to scll their goods and thus sustain 
considerable losses, and on the other the mere 
fact of storage can scarcely fail to contribute to 
their distress. Thus, they are compelled to curtail 
their business; and this again necessitates a 
decrease in the manufacture of the beverage. 
About sixty saké manufacturers in the three Urban 
and two Rural Divisions of Osaka have held a 
meeting to discuss the best method of carrying on 
their industry. The members have, it is said, 
unanimously decided to suspend the manufacture 
of saké this year, stating that about seventy or 
eighty per cent. of the liquor brewed in the 15th 
year still remains unsold. In the second meeting, 
however, this decision was opposed by some of the 
members who expressed different opinions, and 
the meeting decided that the quantity manufac- 
tured should be reduced. A similar meeting was 
held in the Northern Urban Division which is 
distinguished by possessing the greatest number 
of saté brewers. A resolution was adopted, after 
consultation with several manufacturers in other 
prominent divisions, to decrease by thirty per cent. 
the usual production. Other saké producing dis- 
tricts such as Nada, Nishinomiya, Imatsu, and 
Kami, have, according to latest reports, all resolved 
to diminish their production by forty per cent., and 
Yamato has decided upon a decrease of fifty per 
cent. From these circumstances we perceive that 
the manufacture of saké this year throughout the 
Empire must have diminished by thirty per cent., 
namely, 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 koku in rice, as 
compared with the previous year. And it must be 
remembered that 1,300,000 koku of rice is the total 
consumption of the capital for two years. The 
abundant harvest promised this year will flood 
the market with a considcrable surplus. A fall in 
the price of rice must be the inevitable consequence. 

A giance at the present mercantile condition 
shows that inactivity is the chief characterestic of all 
markets and the populace have surik into extreme 
distress. The rate of interest on money was 
formerly twenty per_cent. a year, but it has now 
fallen to nine per cent. Silver which was once 
quoted at yex 1.80 is now only ye 1.10. The fall 
in the price of commodities and the decrease in 
their production has been the chief factor of the 
present stagnation of trade. Although the depre- 
clation in the value of rice may in some measure 
be taken into account as one source of stagnation, 
yet it may be asserted that the fall in the price of 
commodities must have its origin in the general 
depression of trade. It is remarkable that, as the 
mercantile community of our country is inclined to 
establish therelation between silver and paperon the 
exchangeable rate of foreign dollars, with the con- 
viction that silver alone represents the actual value 
of ordinary goods, rice which occupies the most 
Prominent position among necessaries, does not 
fail to rise or fall in value according to the fluc- 
tuations of the metallic currency. Such assertions 
are based on experience acquired during many 
years. In 1880 and 1881, the value of silver rose 
exorbitantly, and this did not fail to enhance the 
Price of rice. Since the middle of last year, how- 
ever, silver has shown a downward tendency, and 
this necessarily has had the effect of depreciating 
the value of grain. The present stagnation in the 
Circulation of money may be traced to some other 
Causes, yet it is undeniable that it has arisen from 
the depreciation in the price of rice, consequent 
MPO the fluctuations of silver. If the money 
market in Yokohama shows a prosperous condition 


in future, and the value of the metallic currency is 
restored, the price of rice will necessarily rise in 
spite of the abundance of the harvest this year and 
the decrease in the manufacture of saké. But 
although the fluctuation of silver does not exceed 
yen 1.10 OF yen 1.20, it is impossible that rice can 
maintain its value ? 

Rice is an agricultural product, not a grain of 


which is produced without the Jabour of the far-]N 


mer, and it is unquestionably by the production of 
rice that they are enabled to pay their taxes and to 
maintain their families. Nog is it unreasonable to 
assert that they derive thcir incomes, which are 
necessary both for public and private purposes, 
from the rice alone, and that the depression in the 
price of corn does not fail to curtail those incomes. 
A koku of rice was formerly saleable for twelve yen, 
but now two koku or two kokn and a half can be 
obtained for the same amount. While there are 
limits to production, the value of grain has fallen 
more than fifty per cent.. The stagnation in the 
circulation of money in the provinces as well as the 


distress of farmers may consequently easily be im- 
agined. Moreover, the perisd of paying the tax is at 
hand, as the impost on rice fields has to be paid 
off between the ist of November and the 15th of 
December next. According to the financial esti- 
mates for the 16th year (1883), the amount of land 
tax Is yen 43,029,745. Of this sum, yen 30,768,191 
are im on rice fields alone, and yeu 
7,031,224 on other fields, and the remainder on 
dwelling grounds in the various villages and rural 
divisions, mountains, forests, plains, ponds, and 
marshes. . The amount of taxation to be paid in the 
third term, namely, between the 1st of November 
and the 15th of December, is yen 15,384,445.50, 
being one-fifth of the whole impost on rice fields. 
Should we suppose that Notification No. 80 allow- 
ing farmers to pay their tax in rice was not issued 
in 1877, and that therefore they must pay it in 
money as in the case of all other taxes, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to sell their rice and 
fulfil their duty to the Government. Under all 
circumstances they cannot hesitate to dispose of 
their grain even at a sacrifice. Suppose that trade 
is as stagnant as at present, and that the price of 
rice gradually declines, the abundance of the har- 
vest and the curtailment in the manufacture of saté 
will considerably overstock the market with grain. 
Should the farmers attempt, notwithstanding such 
an anomalous condition of affairs, to dispose of 
their rice to the value of fifteen million yen, 
they must inevitably incur considerable losses, on 
account of the depression existing. If such be the 
case, failure in the collection of the tax will follow, 
and the Government is likely to suffer from pecu- 
niary embarrassment through the diminished re- 
venue which is bound to follow uncollected taxes. 
The evil can scarcely fail to bring great trouble 
upon the nation. In these circumstances we ahr 
be allowed to say that the issue of Notif- 
cation No. 80 of 1877 is the outcome of the 
earnest wish of the Emperor to promote the wel- 
fare of his people and extricate them from their 
distress before they sink into a deplorable condi- 
tion. We ought to congratulate ourselves upon 
the goodness of the Mikado. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LOSS OF THE “SUMIDA MARU.” 
a 
MARINE COURT OF ENQUIRY. 


A Marine Court of Enquiry was held at To- 
kiyo on the 11th instant, into the loss of the 
Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company's, steamer 
Sumida Maru, whilst prosecuting a voyage 
from Hongkong to Kobe. The vessel went 
ashore at 3.30 o'clock a.m. on the 15th of June 
last, on a group of rocks near Futagashima, 
an island in the Genkai Nada, on the north- 
west coast of the province of Chikuzen, 
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The Court was composed of Gco. Ramsay, 
Esq. (President), Licut. J. H. James, R.N., J. 
M. James, Esq., and J. F. Allen, Esq., com- 
manding J/eiji Afaru (Assesors). 

Captain H. Hubenet, late in command of the 
Sumida Maru, whose certificate of competency was 
handcd into Court, was first examined :—~ 
Q. What is the number of your certificate ?—A. 


0. 59. 
Q. How long have you been in command of the 
late steamer Sumida Maru?—A. 5 years and 7 
months. : 
. Did you pass to the North or South of Yebosi 
Light? at what distance? and time ?7—A. To the 
North, a cable off. June 14th, at 10.40 p.m. ; 

Q. After passing Yebosi ya 3 what course did 
you steer 7—A. Steered straight from Yebosi Light 
to Wilson Island. I donot recollect the course 
stecred. 

Q. What time did you pass Wilson Island ? and 
at what distance ?—A. I do not know. Passed at 
about } a mile. 

Q. Who was officer of the watch?—A. The 
third officer. 

. What orders did you give the third officer ? 
—1lo keep a good look out. 

Q. Who were at the wheel and on the look 
out ?—A. Quartermaster and a_ sailor. One 
quarter-mastcr on forecastle, third officer on the 


uppcr bridge. 

5. After passing Wilson Island what course did 
you steer ?7—A. I do not know. 

Q. By whom was the course altered?—A. By 
myself. The third officer steadied ship in her 
course. Course was by standard compass. (Devia- 
tion card produced and handed in to the Court.) 

Q. Where is the standard compass placed ?—A. 
On ie of chart-room and in the centre of it. 

Q. When was the ship last swung ?—A. Six 
months 4 deal to loss. 

Q. Where swung ?—A. Outside of Green Island, 
after coming out of Aberdceen-Dock. 

. Who swung her 7—A. Myself. 
, ne Abts method ?7—A.. Distant object. 

Q. What distance was the object off —A. Two 
miles. 

. What was the object ?—A. A little island. 
. How swung ?—A. Under steam. 
. Is the compass corrected by magnets ?—A. 


o. 

Q. When abreast of Wilson Island what was the 
weather ?7—A. Clear starlight night, but hazy 
horizon. 

Q. What distance did you pass off Wilson 
Island ?—A. $a mile. 

Q. How did you arrive at the distance 7?—A. 
Guessed it only. 

Q. What course did you steer then?—A. I 
do not know. 

Q. What was the speed of the ship per hour 7— 
A. to} knots. 

Q. How did you arrive at the speed ?—A. By 
aire run between the islands. 

. Were you is company with any vessel ?—A. 
ve the Kas/igar. ald s 

Q. How and when did you pass the Kashgar? 
—A. I passed her by going through the Obree 
Channel ; while she went outside Ikutski. 

Q. Were you desirous of getting to Kobe before 
her ?—A. No. 

Q. What instructions had you given your Chief 
Engineer in reference to the spced of the ship 7— 
A. I gave no orders. 

Q. Produce your night order-book 7—<A. I have 
no night ordcr-book:. 

Q. What orders did you leave with the officer of 
the watch ?7—A. I was on the upper bridge with 
the officer of the watch. 

. How long had the officer of the watch sailed 
with you in the stcamship Sumida Maru?—A. 
About 12 months. 

. Had he a certificate 7—A. No. 

. Why did you entrust him with the watch 7— 
A. [had confidence in him, the third officer had 
no certificate, and is not obliged to have one. 

Q. Had yow every confidence in him ?—A. Yes. 
I trusted him in the open, but not in pilotage 
waters. 

Q. What time did you pass North Siroshima ?— 
A. At 2.40 a.m. June 15th. 

Q. At what distance ?—A. 1} miles. 
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Q. How did you estimate the distance off ?7—A. 
By judgment. 

Q. Did you see Shirasu Light ?—A. No. 

» What distance can it be seen ?—A. I do not 
know. 

Q. Ww hat course did you steer from North 
Siroshima?—A. E. 3S. by standard compass. 
Magnetic E. 3 N. 

. That was the deviation on that course (E. } 
S.)? A. 11° Westerly. 

Q. How long did you continue on that course ?— 
A. shang, | as possible. I was constantly star- 
boarding for the fishing boats. I was on the 
bridge the whole time. ; 

Q. When was Rockuren Light seen ?—A. Could 
not see it. I was looking out for it. 

Q. How do you account for not secing the 
Light?—A. By the fishing boats, and the hazy 
weather. 

Q. What distance could you see on the water ?— 
A. About a mile. 

Q. Was the ship’s speed reduced?—A. The 
ship’s s was not reduced at all. 

©. How far is Rockuren Light visible?—A. I do 
not know. 

Q. What is its height?—A. 1 do not know. 
Should think 150 ft. 

Q. How long did you steer E. 4 S.?7—A. Until 
the ship struck. 

: Flow was the tide ?—A. Flood. 

. Have you a “China Pilot?”’—A. Yes, but 
never read it regarding the Black Rock. - 

. Was Masuisima seen ?—A. Yes. 

- At what time ?—A. I do not know the time. 

» When the island Masuisima was abeam, what 
was the distance off 7—A. 1} miles. 

Q. How did you estimate the distance off ?—A. 


By eceient 

Q. Where did you first see the fishing boats 
(mentioned is your report)?—A. Met the boats 
4 miles after passing North Sirosima. 

Q. How often did you starboard?—A. About 4 
times. 

Q. What was the speed of the ship?—A. 10 
knots. 

Q. Where the boats under sail?—A. No, they 
were fishing. ; 

QO. What reasons do her assign for getting on 
the Black Rock Recf?—A. I thought I was farther 
off North Sirosima than I really was, strong tide, 
and starboard helm used so frequently. 

Q. How was the tide setting?—A. I do not 
know how the tide was setting. 

Q. Are you certain that the courses shaped were 
steered ?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Did you make any allowance for the tide ?— 


A. No. 

g. How many passengers embarked at Naga- 
saki?—A. Four foreigners (two in cabin and two 
in steerage). 

Q. wee did your cargo consist of 7—A. Sugar. 
Some machinery from Hongkong. 

. Where was the iron stowed ?—A. Fore hold. 

. How many feet from the standard compass? 
whe 60 {eet. : 

Q. Were any means taken to ascertain the error 
of the com on the various courses sttered tha 
night after leaving Nagasaki?—A. No. 

By Lieutenant James, R.N. 

. How ‘far from Wilson Island was the ship 
when it was abeam ?—A. Judged the distance from 
3a mile to 1} miles. — 

. How far distant was Sirosima when abcam? 
_& judges distance } to 2 miles. 

Q. How did you shape your course ?—A. By the 


hart. 
. O. How often did you starboard ?—A. Several 


ws 


times 
Q. 


ad 


‘Did you bring ship to the Southward of her 
course to make up for starboarding so much?—A. 
No I did not. 

O. Did you ease the engines ?—A. No. 

©. Why not ?—A. Was waiting to sight Rocku- 
ren Light. 

This concluded the examination of Captain 
Hubenct, and the next evidence taken Was that of 
the third officer, E. Axelson, as follows :— 

Q. What certificate do you hold?—A. I have 


ertificate. 
"0. How long have you been third officer of the 


steamship Sumida Maru ?—A. Ten months. 


QO. What was the course given to you when you 
took charye of the watch ?—A. [cannot remember. 

Q. What orders did you receive’—To call the 
Captain, when Wilson [sland was sighted. 

QO. Whom did you relicve ?7—The second mate. 

©. Where was the ship ?—A. Abeam of Yebosi 


Light 

0). Where was the Captain?—<A. In the chart 
roon. 

Q. When did you call him?—A. When I 
thought I was three miles off Wilson Island. _ 

Q. What distance did you pass off Wilson 
Island ?—A. I do not know. ; 

. What course was stecred from Wilson 

Island ?—A. I do not remember. 


By Captain J. M. James. 


OQ. When you sighted Wilson Island on which 
bow was it?—A. On the starboard bow. 


By the Court. 


Q. What was the weather when you took 
charge?—A. It washazy. Starlight overhead, but 
deceptive. 

Q. In what ee did you keep your watch 7—~A. 
On the upper bridge. 

Q. Where is the standard compass ?—A. On 
the upper bridge, on the top and in centre of chart- 
room. 
~ Q. How do you know the ship was steered the 
course given?—A. Through a scuttle that gave 
a view of the whecl-house compass. 

Q. How often did you compare the two com- 
passes 7—A. Constantly. 

Q. Was the course altered after passing Wilson 
Island?—A. No. Not until reaching North 
Sirosima. 

. Did you see Shirosi Lighthouse?—A. Yes. 

. Did you report it to the Captain?—A. Yes ; 
he was on the bridge. 

- At what time did you call the Captain ?—A. 
Before passing Wilson Island. 

Q. Where was the Captain when you called 
him ?—A. In the chart-room,. . 

Q. When did he ene the Rockuren Light- 
house ?7—A. I could not find it out. 

Q. What time was North Sirosima abeam ?— 
—A. I do not know. 

Q. What distance was it off ?—A. About one 
mile. 

Q. How did you estimate the distance off 7—A. 
By judgment. 

Q. What course was steered after passing North 
Sirosima 7—A. E.} S. standard compass. 

. What was the error of the compass on that 
course ?—A. I do not know. 
: Q. Were any bearings taken by you ?—A. Not 
me. 
0. Did you report North Sirosima abeam ?-—A. 
The Captain was on the bridge. 

Q. When was the course altered ?—A. When 
North Sirosima was abeam. 

Q. By whom was the course altered ?—A. B 
the Captain; he steadicd the ship himself: by the 
standard compass. 

Q. How long was the ship on that course before 
meeting the fis ing boats ?7—A. I do not know. 

Q. How often did you starboard ?—A. Four or 
five times. 

Q. For what length of time was the helm kept a 
starboard ?—A. Not so very long. 

Q.—Was the ship kept to the Soulhward of E. i 
S. to counterbalance the influence of starboar 
helm on the ship's course ?—A. I do not remember. 

Q. How long was the Captain off the bridge 7— 
A. Only a minute. 

Q Why did he leave the bridge ?—A. I do not 
know. I think to sct the course. 

Q. When did you sce Masuisima ?7—A. I do not 
recollect the time. 

Q. What distance was it off when abcam ?7—A. 
About 2 miles. 

Q. Were you looking out for Rockuren Light ?— 
A. Yes; but could not sce it. 

Q. What prevented your secing the Light 7—A. 
I could not sce the difference between that light 
and the fishing boats’ lights. 

Q. What was the speed of the ship ?—A. I do 
not know. The log was not hove. 

Q. Had you ever on previous voyages secn the 
Black Rock ?—A. No, never. 

- How often have you passed Sirosima at 
night ?—A. Several times. 


Google 


Q. On previous voyages what was the mark 
stecring for Rockuren Fight 7A, Aho oe 
sighting the Light. : : 
Q. Had you before had Masuisima abeam before 
pay var me course pan e do not remember, 
. Where was the Captain w 
struck 1A. On the brid in hen the ship 
. Had he left the bridge before sh 
Pave when Masuisima ae abaft ihebeae 
2: Did you call the Captain when you saw the 
rock ?7—A. Yes. I saw it directly he went down 
Q. What did you say ?—A. I asked the Captain 
what it was. I took it for a junk at anchor. 
- How was the ship then steering ?—A. E.3S 
. What time elapsed from the time of sighting 
the rock and the ship striking ?—A, Directly ihe 
helm = ported pate bare " 
- At what time did she strike 7—A. 
I sh a! Nes 1883. . ork Spam, 
P en were the engines s — 
soon as she struck. a re ee 
8. Were the engines reversed 7—A. No, 
6. What steamer did pass ?—A. The Kashgar. 


. Was the Sumida racing ?~A. I do not know, 
By Licutenant James, R.N. 


Q. Was the course altered after passing Wi 
island ?7—A. The course was for ated ee 
passing Wilson island. 

By Captain J. T. Allen. 

Q. Was any rough log kept?—A. The rough 
log was written up at each watch. 

_Q. Could you see Masuisima when North Siro- 
wile aii hai I did. 

. When you pass orth Sirosima, how 
the wind and at what force ?—A. SE, a fresh 
OO Did 

- Did you expect to sight Rockuren-Light aft 
North Sirosima was abears ?—A, phates brane 


it. 
- Have you any idea, when you see 
Liste, what dsager i clears ?—A. | apesg ra 

The next witness was Christian Georgsen, Chief 
Officer, whose certificate having been handed in, 
gave the following evidence :— 

Q. What is the number of your certifiate ?—A. 
No. 29. 

Q. How long have you been in the Sumida 
Maru ?—A. 3 months and a half. 

Q. What watches were kept in the Sumida 
Maru?—A. Chief officer 4 to 8 p.m. Second and 
third officers watch and watch. 

Q. How many officers had the steamship Sumida 
Maru?—A. Three. 

2: What watch did you keep ?—A. 4 to 8 a.m. 

. When did you leave the deck on the night of 
the 14th of June last ?—A. About 7 p.m. 

Q. Did you come on deck again ?—I did not 
come on deck in. 

_ Q. Did the Captain consult with you at any time 
in refcrence to the navigation of ship ?—A. Gene- 


rally. 
y G. How often had the ship been swung for the 


adjustment of her compasses ?—Not so long as ! 
ave been on board. is 

. Were any azimuths or amplitudes taken 
during the time you have been Chief Officer of 
the vessel ?—A. Not by myself; and none were 
taken so far as I know. 

Q. What was the state of the weather that 
night eae Fine. Bi atl 

. How many passen embarked at Naga- 
saki ?—A. I do nat now 

C. Volke, Chief Engineer, was next-examincd :— 

Q. What certificate do you hold ?—A. A chief 
engineer’s certificate of competency. 

QO. What is the number ?7—A. No. 38. 

©. Who was engineer on watch at the time of 
the disaster ?—A. [he third e1.zineer. : 

Q. Is he now present in this office ?—A. No. 
He is now on board the steamship Kumamoto 
Afaru. 

Q. What are your special duties is reference (0 
the engine-room at sea ?—A. To took after the 
oS being properly kept, the engines, an 

ilecs. 

Q. Were you’on deck at all that night, or at the 
time of accident ?—A. I was reading in my room. 

Q. How far is your room for the engine-room +~ 
A. About 60 feet; it is in the fore part of the a 

O. What was the state of the weather?—A: 
A fittle hazy, but clear. 
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O. Was the ship slowed down at all after 
leaving Nagasaki.—A. No. ; 
: §vhat time elapsed from time of tclegraph 
sounding and ship striking ?—A. Both happened 
me. 
at. When ship struck or telegraph sounded, 
what did you do?—A. Ran to cngine-room and 
stood on the platform; when the engine was 
a By whose orders were the engines reversed? 
_2 By my own, and according totelegraph. I 
mean that the engines were stopped. 
. How long did you remain in the engine-room 
after the ship struck 7?—A. About 14 minutes. 
Q. Why did you leave the engine-room ?7—A. 
use f had to swim out. I only had time to 
lift the safety valve, and shut the valves. 
. Did you at any time have any communication 
with the Captain about the speed of the ship ?—A. 
No 


By Captain J. M. James. 

O. Where did the water come from?—A. From 
under the boilers. 

By Captain J. F. Allen. 

Q. Had you no instructions from the Captain 
as to the speed of the ship from leaving port ?—A. 


None. 
The Court then rose. 





The following finding of the Court was delivered 
on the 15th inst. :— 

After examining the Captain, the Third and Chief 
Officers, and Chief Engineer (the Third Officer 
being in charge of the watch at the time of the acci- 
dent), and carefully weg ne the evidence, we find 
that the steamship Sumida Maru belonging to the 
Mitsu Bishi Mail Seamship Co., sailed from Naga- 
sakion the 14th of June, 1883, and was off Yebosi- 
sima at 10.40 p.m. on that night, the weather being 
fine, clear overhead, but hazy and deceptive as to 
distance. Yebosi was passed a cable to the North- 
ward and a course shaped for Koshima-no-Oosima 
(Wilson Island) which was passed at 1.10 a.m. 
on June 15th at a distance according to evidence 
from } a mile to 1} miles, and from thence to 
North Sirosima, which was abeam at 2.40 a.m., 
distance 1 to 2 miles ; the course was then shaped 
E. 4S. by standard compass (E. 4 N. magnetic 
course) ; this course was kept until the ship struck a 
shoal about 1 cable S.E. of the Black Rock at 3.30 
a.m. A speed of 10 or 10} knots was maintained 
during the whole voyage ; and the vessel was navi- 
gated by the Captain, having the Third Officer 
under his immediate directions. 

The ship’s Log Book (produced) has been irregu- 
larly and carelessly kept, and affords no reliable 
evidence as to ship's courses steered, or as to her 
position at any time. 

No steps were taken to verify the ship’s position 
by cross bearings or otherwise, when off Wilson 
Island, or North Sirosima, the distances off which 
were merely judged by the eye, and courses shaped 
in accordance. : 

The speed of the ship was not ascertained either 
by Bsa log or hand log. 

the deviation card produced has never been 
verified since the ship was swung at Hongkong 
six months previously under steam by a bearing 
of an object 2 miles distant 

It is certainly remarkable that neither the 
Captain or third officer could remember any course 
steered before reaching North Sirosima. 

The distance from ship’s position off North 
Sirosima to Black Rock is 6 miles ; yet the ship had 
permitted to run a distance of 8} miles on a 

E. 4 N. magnetic course without any steps being 
taken to ascertain her position, nor had the speed 
of the ship been reduced in the least from ro} 
knots until she struck the shoal off the Black Rock. 

Ve are of opinion that the Captain navigated 
the Steamship Sumida Maru from the time of 
Passing North Sirosima (particularly) in a most 
unseamanlike and irregular manner :— 

tst.—In failing to ascértain his exact position 
when off North Sirosima, or after having passed it. 

2nd.—In shaping his course without having 
made any allowance for the set of the tide. 
,3td.-—In not hauling at once to the Southward 
pinay Masuisima was abeam distant 1} miles, 
ore h Rockuren Light was not in sight; and 

$0 alter starboarding to clear the fishing boats he 


should have kept as much to the Southward in 
order to makc his course good. 

Ordinary caution and attention to the rules of 
navigation would have saved the steamship Sumida 
Afaru from the disaster which overtook her. Un- 
fortunately they secm to have been altogether 
neglected by the Captain. 

Ve deem him to have shown great neglect in the 
navigation of his vessel, and do herewith suspend 
his Certificate of Competency No. 59 for a period 
of 12 months from the date of judgment. 

_ Thereby approve of this decision, and direct that 
it be carred out accordingly. 


(Signed) SHINAGAWA, 
Vice Minister of the Agricultural 
and Commercial Department. 
Tokio, October 15th, 1883. 








IN H.BM. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
——_+—_—__ , 
Before N. J. Haxnen Esq., Judge.—Iripay, 
OcroBer 19TH, 1883. 


RUTH FARNSWORTH V. C. WHITE AND F. E. WHITE. 


This case was tried before a Ju 
follows :—Messrs. N. McLeod, J. 
Coulson, E. Powyss, and J. Annand. 

Mr. Kirk appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Lowder for the defendants. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked that the witnesses be 
ordered to leave the court. His Honour granted 
the application. 

Mr. Kirkwood stated that this was a claim 
brought against the defendants for gross slander 
of character. The plaintiff is Miss Ruth Farns- 
worth, and she, being a minor, is represented by 
her nearest of kin, namely, her father. The 
alleged slander is laid out in the petition and was 
uttered on the 13th tember in a conversation 
between the defendants and Mr. A. Clark. The 
slander was uttered by Mrs. White; and her hus- 
band who was present said that he could prove 
it. Mr. Ford was engaged to marry plaintiff, and 
in consequence of this slander he broke off the 
engagement. The damages claimed are $10,000. 
Mr. Kirkwood continued that looking through all 
the cases of slander he could find, there was not 
one of so gross anature. If he proved the case, 
no amount of damages would be sufficient. Jt was 
spoken of a young girl, not under the influence of 
anger, or passion or wine, but deliberately and in 
cold blood. It was not spoken privately, but in the 

resence of a third party. e defendant, Mrs. 

Vhite, in reply to the petition denies having used 
the words, and also states that the engagement is 
not broken off. She contradicts this denial when 
she states further on that she ‘spoke bod fide, 
without malice, and in the form of a privileged com- 
munication, and that she at the same time divulged 
the names of her informants. She likewise says that 
the actions against herself and her husband ought 
to have been brought separately. The defendant 
F. E. White makes asimilar reply. Captain Farns- 
worth arrived here on the 12th of August with the 
ship ¥. V. Troop. He had his wife, two daughters, 
and his son on board with him. During his stay in 
Yokohama his eldest daughter, aged 19 years, be- 
came engaged to Mr. Ford. One evening Mr. 
and Mrs. White called him on one side saying that 
they had an dia heal communication to make to 
him respecting Miss Farnsworth. Mr. Ford said 
he did not want anything said in private; they went 
back into the room, when Mrs. White opened the 
conversation and uttered the slander (which is far 
too foul for publication). Mr. Ford demanded their 
authority for the statement, and he and Mr. White 
went down to Honmura Road where thcy met the 
carpenter who denied having made any such state- 
ment. He had been two years in the ship and said 
he had never seen or heard any thing wrong about 
Miss Farnsworth. They then saw the cook and 
his wife, who spoke of her is high terms and denied 
having said anything derogatory about her. Mr. 
Ford then went on board and told her father. 
The next morning they went again to see the 
supposed informants, who again denied having 
said anything. The whole of this conversation ts 
Se icaable. Vhere words are actionable you must 
take into consideration in assessing damages not 


composed as 
addow, J. B. 


Google 


only the damage at present sustained, but any 
future damage that the slander may do. Coun- 
scl continued :—“ I presume that it will be con- 
tended that the communication was a privileged 
one and made without malice. This is a point for 
His Honour to decide. But I think it will be im- 
possible to bring in a communication of this cha- 
racter as a privileged one. In law the giving up 
of the names of informants does not exonerate the 
defendants: it can only mitigate the amount of 
damages, and then only if the case be proved that 
the informants did give the information.” 

Captain W. R. Farnsworth stated that he was 
master of the ship F. 1”. Troop and a part owner of 
that vessel. He had a small farm and private resi- 
dence and a business at home, and is well known 
there. He arrived in Yokohama on the 12th August 
last. It is his first visit. It is also the first time he was 
in a witness-box. After the arrival of the a his 
daughter was engaged to Mfr. Ford. He had his 
wifc, two daughters, and his son on board. Before 
he gave his consent to the engagement he made 
enquiries as to Mr. Ford’s character and stand- 
ing, which were satisfactorily answered. He 
enquired of Mr. W. B. Walter, Mr. \Whittall, and 
Mr. R. Robertson. He first heard of this slander 
on the evening of the 13th September. Mr. Ford 
and Mr. Clark came off, and told him. It was 
too late to do anything that night. Next morning 
he took Mr. Carter with him and called on Mr. 
Ford. They went to the Star Tavern to see the 
steward and stewardess. He took cvery means in 
his power to find out whether Mr. and Mrs. White 
had been informed of any part of this slander. 
(Mr. Lowder objected to the question by Mr. 
Kirkwood as to what was the result of those en- 
quiries. His Honour did not allow the question). 
Plaintiff said that in consequence of this con- 
versation he went to Mr. Kirkwood and preferred 
this suit. He has taken no legal steps against any 
other party because the alleged informants of Mr. 
and Mrs. White denied poe 4 made the state- 
ment. He left Yokohama on the 15th September. 
He was ready to go to sea on the 13th. His shi 
was in Hokedate, andhe camedown to attend to this 
case as he wanted the matter sifted to the bottom. 
Before he left Yokohama the engagement of his 
daughter to Mr. Ford was broken oft. There was 
no arrangement that he knew of between Mr. 
Ford and his daughter. He is going from Hako- 
date to San Francisco, and intends to take his 
daughter with him. 

To Mr. Lowder—When Ford and Clark came 
on board they asked witness to come on 
deck, which he did; and Clark then told him 
that they were at Mr. Ford’s in the aficrnoon 
when Mr. and Mrs. White came in, and Mrs. 
White called Ford on one side, saying that she 
had something to tell him. Mr. Ford, when she 
commenccd to tell him, said that what he had to say 
he wished said in public. They went into the room 
and there she uttered the slander complained of. 
Mr. Ford was not present at the conversation on 
deck. In the evening of that day Ford walked 
down the street arm in arm with witness’s daughter. 
The marriage was broken off. Mr. Ford said he 
could not marry witness’s daughter. White and 
his wife were running about after us nearly all the 
time we were ashore. She would be waiting with 
atrap when we came ashore, and follow Mrs. 
Farnsworth even into stores. During the latter 
part of the stay Mrs. Farnsworth kept on board to 
avoid her: the reason was that witness thought the 
Whites not fit associates. At first they picknicked 
and dined together frequently. Probably a week 
before the ship sailed Mrs. Faiciecoch began to 
avoid Mrs. White. Witness was at first opposed 
to Ford's engagement with his daughter ; but con- 
sented to it a few days before he sailed. He sailed 
on the 14th. His consent might have been given 
on the 12th. White and his wife were the first to 
whom witness announced the engagement, and 
Mrs. White was consulted as to the purchase of 
dresses and so forth on the r2th, when witness 
gave Mrs. White some money for the purchase. 
On that day White and his wile and Furd came 
off and spent the evening on board, and were 
asked to gogin the ship to Hakodate to be 
present at the marriage. Gave instructions that 
dresses should not be sent to White, but to Ford. 
That was some time, on the 14th, after the wedding 
was broken off. Ordered the dresses to be sent to 
Ford, because he had no reason to break off the 
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match. Wrrote once to Ford from Hakedate, 
Saying that he would be down shortly to attend to 
this case. On return from Hakodate went to sce 
Mr. Ford and had remained on good terms with 
him, dining with him and finding the house in 
good order, with improved furniture. Expected his 
wife and daughter down daily ; but the steamer in 
which they are coming had been delayed. Ford 
had offered witness the use of his house, but did not 
offer to let him remain in it until the marriage. 
When witness went on shore on the 14th he did not 
go to White and his wife to ask for an explanation 
of their conduct in tells the story to Mr. Ford. He 
thought that, instcad of going to Ford, they should 
have come to him. His notion was not mercly to 
get $10,000 out of White, he wanted to punish 

im. He might have said to Mr. I-emon before 
sailing :—“ I'll make that damned fellow, White, 
sweat for this! I'd rather sink my ship in the 
harbor than not get $10,000 out of him!” He 
was very much excited at the time and did not 
exactly remember what he mighthave said. Never, 
since witness's return, had Ford said he would marry 
the daughter. When he refused to do so he did not 
say that he believed what had been said about her. 

o Mr. Kirkwood—The reason why Mrs. Farns- 
worth got Mrs. White to help her to buy silks was 
because she knew no one else here. When the 
ship arrived Mr. White came alongside. Witness 
at first took him to be the Vice-Consul here. Before 
he went to Hakodate he had not made up his mind 
whether he would take civil or criming) action, but 
he finally concluded that he could punish White, 
who had money, more by making him pay $10,000 
than by subjecting him to a few months’ imprison- 
ment. He directed the dresses to be sent to Ford's 

because he had no animosity against him 
for breaking off the match, which, after the reports 
he had heard, he was quite justified in doing. 

S. Fowler, ca =i of oe spares ro be 
deposed that he nown the plaintiff from boy- 
hood. They both come from Granville, Nova 
Scotia, where Captain Famsworth holds a good 
position, has one of the best houses in the place, is 
considered an independant man, and with his 
family moves in the best society of the oommunity 
in which he resides. Plaintiff would never bring a 
claim that he did not consider a just one. | 

At half-past noon the Court adjourned till 2 p.m. 


On the Court resuming, 

Mr. Kirkwood called Ford, who deposed 
that he recollected Mr. and Mrs. White coming 
to his house on the 13th of September last at about 
6 o'clock in the evening. Mr. Alexander Clark 
was t. Mr. White led witness outside to the 
south verandah where he said he had heard some- 
thing about Miss Ruth Farnsworth. Witness said 
that he did not wish to have soe said privately 
on the matter, and the two went back to the dining 
room. Mrs. White then uttered the slander 
complained of, and White corroborated his 
wife's statement and said he could bring proof. 
(The evidence which was then piven cannot be 
reproduced.) Witness said to Mrs. White that 
he “didn’t believe a damned word” of what 
she said, and asked White for his proof, when 
Mrs. White interfered in the conversation and 
said so and so. Witness repeated his expres- 
sion of disbelief; and he and White went to 
Lemon’s house, when he saw the ag oe in the bar. 
Mr. White addressed him first. Witness steppes 
him, because he didn’t believe a word of what had 
been said, and himself asked the carpenter whether 
he had ever said anything disrespectful of Miss 
Ruth Farnsworth. White said nothing : he looked 
“‘as gloomy and black as a piece of coal.” 
Witness next saw the cook and steward of the 
vessel, and asked the same uestion, to which the 
answec was “No.” Left the tavern with Mr. 
White, and reproved him for tclling “a lot of 
lics,” but didn’t say a word on his way home, 
where he told Mrs. White just what he had 
told her husband, and said that he would go 
on board the G. V. Troop and inform Captain 
Farnsworth of what had been sald. White and his 
wife both advised him not to go, and tricd to get 
Clark to advise him not to go; but he would and 
did go—Clark went with him. He told the Cap- 
tain just what he had told the Court. Before the con- 
versation on the 13th, he was engaged undoubtedly 
to be married to Miss Farnsworth. Was not engaged 
to her now. Had arranged to go to Hakodate to 
marry her, but did not do so on account of the 


scandal. Since then had had no correspondence 
with her. There is no understanding now about 
marriage. Witness has property in China, which 
is Ict for Tls. 2,000 per annum, and has property 
in Yokohama, and cams something yearly im 
Yokohama as a general commission-agent. 

‘To Mr. Lowder—Had known White and his wife 
by sight ever since he arrived in the country, in 
Rebcuaty two years ago, but had never been on 
intimate terms with them. He had frequently ad- 
dressed Mrs. White as “mother,” but didn’t 
know why she allowed him that privilege; and 
called White “old man ”—the compliment being 
returned. He had been in and out of their house, 
and they in and out ofhis. Witness refused to ad- 
mit that Mr. and Mrs. White were welcome in his 
house, and didn’t know whether he was welcome in 
theirs. He first met Miss Farnsworth in Whitc’s 
house about ten days before the ship sailed. The 
next Sunday he went for a drive with the family ; 
but had no idea of proposing marriage. To the 
best of his knowledge he proposed four or five days 
later, having previously had some conversation 
with Mrs. White, whom “ positively” and ‘“‘so- 
lemnly” he did not consult on the subject. She 
did not advise him to ask the girl whether she’d 
have him. Shc had asked him what he thought of 
Miss Farnsworth, and said he thought her “ mo- 
dest, pleasant, and ladylike.” Mrs. White said 
she was sure that if he proposed his request would 
not be refused. Afterwards he did propose, an 
the young lady was just as “astonished as he was 
bewildered!” In fact it appears that the witness 
was at first refused, and then told by Mrs. White 
that there “were as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it.” Subsequently he saw Captain 
Farnsworth on board, renewed his 1, and 
was accepted. The Captain conveyed the ac- 
ceptance to witness, and it was arranged 
that, if the young lady remained of the same 
mind, witness should be telegraphed to from 
Hakodate, where the pair would be married. The 
definite engagement was made a few days before 
the vessel sailed. Mrs. White did not congratulate 
him upon his approaching marriage. Once, wit 
White and his wife, witness went on board the 
F. V. Troop previous to the engagement and sub- 
screny spent the cvening there. White and his 
wile offered to accompany the party to Hakodate, 
but their offer was thankfully declined on all sides. 
**Solemnly ” witness did not ask them to go with 
him nor say he would not go and be marricd if 
they did not go up. On the day before the scandal 
he had “undoubtedly not” arranged to go with 
White and his wife on board the $. V. Troop. 
Remembered going down to the hatoba with a view 
of going on board the ship with them. It was 
blowing so hard that Mrs. White could not go 
off ; and there was some talk of White and witness 
going off in the evening if the wind went down. 

ey did not go off, and he had no knowledge of the 
Whites going to his house the samecvening. Wit- 
Ness repeated his evidence given in his examination 
in chief as to his interview with the Whites when 
the scandal was related tohim. May have gone 
up to the sideboard to have a drink, and did so 
whenever he felt disposed. Undoubtedly he did 
not repeat to Mrs. White in an excited manner his 
conversation with White. They said that they 
had their information from Mr. and Mrs. Waiiman, 
nor did he remember either of them saying that, 
as he was guing to m Miss Farnsworth, they 
thought it their duty to inform him of what they 
had heard. Witness admitted being excited when 
he saw the steward and stewardess, but reccived 
no answer to his question from them. Empbhati- 
cally “No” to the question whether he had 
arranged with the Whites and Clark after his 
return to his own house for the whole party to go 
off and inform Captain Farnsworth of what had 
becn said; but went off with Clark in the evening 
and spent some time on board; but was not pro- 
menading about with the young lady on the poop: 
Sat down, and stopped: as long as he pleased. 
The marriage was not definitely broken off till 8 
o'clock the next morming. Witness admitted being 
excited and annoyed. Noone advised him to 
break off the engagement. He acted for himself 
after due consideration, and on account of the 
accusations against the girl’s character. He did 
not now, and didn’t then, believe them. ‘ Com- 
peaed * the fact of people telling what he 

elieved to be “a lot of cata hes” was the 


Google 






reason that he broke off his engagement. 

the pilot, Captain Rarnsworth, fon ae 
ness—four in all—went to see the Waitmans, 
Witness did not hear Farnsworth say that 
‘he'd make that fellow White sweat foe i a 
pay $10,000.” Mrs. and Miss Farnsworth cafe 
off at his request the same day and had midda 
meal and tea with him. Clark was there in th 
evening. The party went off about nine o'clock, 
Witness walked down with them to the French 
hatoba, side by side with the youn lady, and went 
off with her father and mother to the ship. It was 
evident to the witness that Captain Farnsworth 
his wife and daughter, had made up their minds to 
have the case tested in a court of law. The youn 
lady, when witness announced his intention 
breaking off the match, insisted upon her “pa” 
taking proceedings ps the guilty parties. 
Witness induced the’ Waitmans to go to Mr 
Kirkwood’s office under the pretence that he was 
their landlord. It was not pretence it was reality 
He did not tell them that he could show them are 
to get themselves off and let the Whites in 
Directly they got to Mr. Kirkwood’s office they 
knew they were in a lawyer’s office.—(Laughter.) 
Witness had not deceived: the Waitmans into goin 
down to Mr. Kirkwood’s. He furnished his ba 
when he liked and as he pleased : and had bought 
furniture since the weddin was broken off. He 
has not recently told the Waitmans or Mr. and 


d| Mrs. White that he still meant to marry the girl, 


but had told the Waitmans that he written to 
captain Farnsworth at Hakodate offering him 
and his family the use of the house on their arrival 
in Yokohama; and that he himself would move to 
a house on the Bluff. He had not said that Mr. 
Farnsworth should have the place till the marriage. 

To Mr. Kirkwood—Witness brought the Wait- 
mans down to his (counsel’s) office on business 
quite unconnected with this case (about house 
hiring). Witness did not believe Mrs. White about 
Miss Farnsworth partly because Mrs. White had 
once introduced a married woman to him as a single 
one; and he was sympathized with at Collyer’s 
about the cheat.— (Laughter.) 

Mr. Alexander Clark remembered being at 
Ford’s house on the 13th of September, and Mr. 
and Mes. White coming there about half-past five 
o’clock. (Mr. Clark begged the Court to excuse 
him from repeating the subsequent conversation ; 
but His Honor said it was. perhaps as unpleasant 
to himself and the Jury to hear what had been said 
as to witness to relate it.) Mr. Clack than stated 
what Mrs. White had said to Ford in his hearing, 
being in substance the slander which is the cause of 
this case. Mrs. White affirmed that she had proof 
of what she said. The rest of Mr. Clark’s evidence 
was almost identical with that of Mr. Ford. The 
conversation ended by Ford exclaiming that the 
whole statement was a parcel of lies: that he would 
look for proof that very night. Mr. and Mrs. White 
tried to induce him to postpone his inquiries, but 
he would not and went away with White. On 
their return Ford told Mrs. White again that she 
had told him a parcel of lies; and that the steward 
and stewardess fad positively denied her statements. 
Mr. and Mrs. White then told Ford that what 
they had said was for his good; and that if he did 
not follow their advice he would be a dead man in 
twelve months. He replied that he didn’t care a 
G——d » if hewas a dead man in two months. 
He would sce Captain Famsworth that night, but 
added that he couldn’t marry a_ girl whose 
character had been so slandered. White coun- 
selled him not to go on board that night. Witness 
knew no moreof what followed. He was nomorea 
friend of Mr. and Mrs. White’s than he was of Mr. 
Ford’s, and much regretted being called in this case. 


To Mr. Lowder—Witness had scen the Wait- 
mans yesterday, but not to induce them to come 
as witnesses in this case. Waitman told him 
that he and his wife had been to Mr. and Mrs. 
White’s house, where they had some becr; and 
Mr. White produced a document which he asked 
Waitman to sign, saying that, if he would take the 
responsibility of the case on his shoulders It would 
only be a matter of two months in jail for hiss 
and. fhat he should be “taken care of” there an 
that his wife should also be cared for. When he 
came out their passages should be paid to Hong. 
kong. Waitman said to witness that ie 
d——d if he’d do any such thing to save \ 7 
or any onc else.” This was at Ford's house; an 
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it was because on a second occasion there that the METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. CHESS. 
Waitmans had said they would “‘ go any where with } 
Mr. Clark ” that he had at Me. Ford's request scen ee ts ae ee 
them in connection with this trial. They said they 
fared that if they went to Mr. Ford's he, too, like 
White, might ask them tosten some document. Wit- 
ness recollected when Ford came in on the 13th of 
September with White from the verandah that he 
called his boy to get a glass of milk for Mrs. White, 
who had asked for it. Did not remember Ford's going 
to the sideboard. Ford was excited. Mrs. White 
said something about bad news to witness while the 
other two were outside ; but he did not hear the de-}. 
tails of the scandal until their return. Witness re-|' 
ated that he did not recollect hearing Ford call 
Mrs. White “mother.” Had seen the Whites}. 
several times at Ford’s place, and had scen Ford |: 
riding in a trap with them. ; 
This closed the case for the plaintiff. 
Mr. Lowder, being unprepared to make his 
statement, the Court adjourned at 4.30 p.m. until 


10 a.m. to-day. 


By FE. B. Coox. 
From “ American Chess Nuts.” 


Fua Weer Brstxxins Fainar, Ocrosea sat, 1883. 
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NOTIFICATION NO. 33 OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 


—— 
Itis hereby notified that the following Convention 


WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
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Correct answer reccived from Tesa to last week’s 


. 
3 
= 
has been entered into between the Government of | | i a ae 0% | problem. 
apan and that of Korea for the treatment of}; 2! |/——1 ——-—;-— | W.B.M.—Your poblem has unfortunately a 
eee C oe committing offences on the i: iar = Z | second solution beginning with Kt. to Q. 3. 
Sanso Sangrosal, FE as — se 
ME sche ial z : = |____ Z| LATEST SHIPPING. 
® Be} x 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. || 21 z eo 
15th October, 1883. FREIGHTS. 


The New York berth is now held only by the 
steamship Selembria which vessel is reported to 
.| have already shut out a considerable quantity of 
; ie : h 
Rorea on the of thai countty, whether ashoce || cargo; the sailing vessel Gilead holds the berth for 


or afloat, they. shall be dealt with according to the||* "a oy 8 ONT oes New York direct. For Havre and London the 
following provisions :— it NW. ! ne nw. Ww. KW. siv. !|Sagitta has been postponed to the 31st instant, 


RULES FOR THE TREATMENT OF JaPawese I'isner- 
MEW COMMITTIXG OFYENCES ON THE 
Korgzan Coast. 

Art. 1.—Should Japanese transgress the laws of | | 








Art. 2.—Should Korean officers arrest Japanese Lemay scnvceasn rain orvisy orders oay [[OWing to further cargo coming forward. Coast- 


wise, Hongkong is asking for coal tonnage, but 
nothing else is on offer, if we except about 1,000 
piculs of wheat for Amoy at low rates. 


for violating Korean law, they shall foward the 
anese implicated, together with the testimony REMARKS. 

available, to the Japanese Consulate in the nearest | Heavy line represents barometer. 

treaty » and demand investigation. The Japa- Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 

nese Consul shall immediately comply with the ee eee represents velocity of wind. 

request to cxamine the matter and deal with the nn ee ne percentage of humidity. 

offenders according to law. The Korean authori-| The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the lere) 

ties shall not treat the apanese with harshness | of the sea. 

whilst escorting them to the Consulate. * Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. % Weather. 

J - 3.— Korean officers are at liberty to forward Maximum velocity of wind 98.2 miles per hour on Saturday 

apanese offenders by sca or land, but must not | ®t ?P-™. 

detain them in the place of their arrest without | The Bichest reading of the barometer for the week was 90.289 

sa reais K ; a eel preg HY pom. and the lowest was 29.533 inches} 7; Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 15th 

ee accused paeeae elias Satage le Lp The highest temperature for the week was 76.0 oa Saturday, October, —Kobe, eae sien ea iar ied 

take them in the Cftenders’ own boat gd ra an and the lowest was g1.s on Thursday. The maximum and Naniwa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1 Ss isawera, 

other that the officers may deem more conveni ard minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 68.0 and 15th October,—Yokkaichi, Mails and Gene- 

In the latte: case, th “4 ; od : be | 47:9 resnectirely. ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

taken in tow by the officers. When the hil et De ee ee ae te are snpanes teseer: 459 Pi dead 
, : against 1.143 or the corresponding aaa 15th October, —Yokkaichi, Mails and General. 

are conveyed overland their boat must be cared for : Nice Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


and protected from damage until such time as it is i 
delivered into the charge of the Japanese Con- ee Manic Gcdera Batcnda a Sete 


sulate. Adopting this alternative, the Korean 
officials shall forward to the Consulate a list of such Wakanoura 3faru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 16th October,—Kobe, Mails and 


of the vessel’s gear, stores, and shipping apparatus : ob 
2S,is too weany for eumeaise transport. rm Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
» §-—in case of offences committed by one | From Shanghai, Sattara, British bark, 940, Jenkins, 16th October, 
repel Pipes srariave: gone had eg Megara tbe M.B.Co. Thursday, Oct. 25th.® Woe » and Middlesboro’, General.—Max 
Ay .? z » O u ~ i 
selling their fish, only the actual offenders chall be From Hongkong. per P. &O.Co. Saturday, Oct. 27th-t php 
peramta eal by arrested When 20. oes to aide Sse Coan ott Peet rane 
f ° on oO Y ° 
committed, all but the actual offenders must be 
rah - go aes provided the remainder are in- THE NEXT MAIL maa Soe 
cient to man the boat. For Hakodate ... per M.B.Co. Saturday, Oct. . 
6.—These provisions are subject, with the Fee Hongkong... per O. & O.Co. Sunday, Oct. aust. 
cHalaee consent of the contracting parties, to such | roe Kobe ......... perK.U.Co. Monday, Oct. 22nd. ae : : 
Soh and addition as may prove necessary For America...... per P. M.Co. Tuesday, Oct. 23rd. gs 8 sh pel ona ot iene 17th Octo- 
yer aee hanghai, mre ° 
tas stipulations are agreed to by the under- "Kote, sand {pe M.B.Co. Wednesday, Oct. 24th. | Seisho Afaru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 17th 
gned. Nagasaki ... October,—Osaka, General.—Seiriusha. 
For Europe, vid Tokio Afaru, Japancse steamer, 1,146, R. Swain 
Hongkong ... perM,M.Co. Saturday, Oct. 27th. 18th October, — Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


Vigilant, British paddle despatch-vessel, 2 guns, 





ARRIVALS. 

Godavery, French stcamer, 1,049, Du Temple, rsth 
October,—Hongkong 7th October, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese stcamer, 370, Amano, 15th 
October._-Handa, General.—Seiriusha Co. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 


——_____-@ 
THE NEXT NAIL IS DUE 





Taganoura Alaru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 16th October,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Zotomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, W. p: 
James, 17th October,—Sunderland, Fut y rath, 
via Antwerp, Singapore, and Manila 8th inst., 
Genecal.—_ Kyodo tng Kwaisha. 


TAKEZOYE SHINICHIRO, 
Minister Resident for Japan. 
; Bin YxizoxKu, 
Chief Commissioner of Foreign Trade. 
27th July, 1883. 


i : d departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oaeoat. ie Pacife Mail, ‘and the Peninsular and Oriental 


Companies, are approximate only. 
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1,230 H.P., 1,000, Licut.-Commander Max- 
well, r8th October, from a Cruise. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 2,350, Davison, 19th 
October, —San Francisco 27th Scptember, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
19th October, — Hongkong 13th October, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 775, H. Kawa- 
oka, igth ober,—Hakodate, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
tgth October,—Hakodate 17th October vid 
Camm General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

0 


Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 604, H. J. Carrew, 
Toco General.—Mitsu Bishi 
2 Od. UO. 


DEPARTURES. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
13th Caden Hekedue General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Teganoura Maru, et alate steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 13th October,—Yokkaichi, General,— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Pearl, American bark, 536, R. Howe, 14th Octo- 
—Hakodate, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Setrio Maru, Japanese steamer, 59!, Tamura, 
15th October,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Pegasus, British composite screw sloop, 6 guns, 
H.P., 1,130, Commander Bickford, 17th 
ober, — Kobe. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 17th October,—Kobe, Mails and 
Genera).—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kairin Maru, Japanese stcamer, 370, Amano, 16th 
October,—Handa, General.—Seiriusha. 

Kenjin Maru, Japanese stcamer, 236, Masuda, 
16th October,— Yokkaichi, Mails and General. 
—Koyckisha. v 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 17th October,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,419, P. Harris, roth 
October, —Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 1g¢h October,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Cov 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
18th October, — Shimidzu, General. — Sci- 
riusha. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
©: Per French steamer Godavery, from Hongkong : 


Messrs. Zapp: Hoft , Abbé Midon, Sakurai, 
Saito, Taguchi, Makino, Kumada, and Wakamatsu 
in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer (Wakanowra Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mr. W. Bairie and 5 Japanese in cabin; 
2 Europeans, and 153 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—13 Japanese in cabin; and foo Japa- 
nese in sleerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Zotoms 
Manila :—Mr. De Wellesp in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports:—Mr. Dodds, child and infant, 
General A. C. Jones, U.S. Consul-General, Gene- 
ral Kurokawa, Mrs. Takezoye, Mrs. Mitsunaga, 
Messrs. H. R. Buckley, Aslendale, Blum, Lévy, 
O. Colomb, J. Greenberg, F. Naudin, F. Stokes, 
Helga Melbye, and 24 sapanese in cabin; and 
Messrs. I. Dieslel, U.S.N., and Retchner, U.S.N. 
in second class; and 2 Europeans, 2 Chinese, and 
277 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—Rev. and Mrs. G. T. Smith, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. E. Gorst, Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Joynsoa, Mrs. Brinckman, Miss 
Ardeme, Miss J. FE. Dudley, Miss S. J. Searle, 
Miss Brinckman, Miss J. K. Cummings, Miss Bell 


Mara, from 


Irving, Rev. J. LL. Amerman, Rev. F. Cobb, 
Messrs. Henry M. Arderne, Smith, Jules Ar- 
ranger, F. Baker, KF. H. Cook, <Arthur H. 
Shumway, and Robert Millar in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Mr. W. K. Hughes in cabin. For 
Shanghai: Rev. and Mrs. J. \W. Lowrie, Rev. and 
Mrs H. Blodgett, Rev. and Mrs. H. P. Beach, 
Mrs. J. Tyler, and Miss Alma Polmer in cabin. 

Per American ship City of Peking, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. and Mrs. Gay, 2 children and ser- 
vant, and Mr. Kumamoto in cabin. For San 
Francisco: Lieutenant Ernest Champin and Mr. 
A. J. W. Allen in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from Hako- 
date :—Nirs. and Miss Farnsworth, and 12 Japa- 
nese in cabin ; and 168 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from Hako- 
date vid Oginohama:—50 Japanese in stcerage. 

DEPARTED. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Count Strickland, Mr. E. Zappe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Kaneko, Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiderhold, Mr. E. C. Ray and 2 
children, Mrs. Fitzgerald and 2 children, Captain 
C. M. Young, Messrs. W. N. Raye E. Hunt, P. 
Mayet, N. Ladygensky, A. Anatoly,, A. J. Lines, 
Asada, Awasaka, Watanabe, A e, and Oka- 
moto in cabin. 

Per British steamer Kiive, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Rev. and Mrs. Rapalje, 2 
children and servant, Mr. and Mrs. Von der Heyde 
and child, Hon. and Mrs. E. L. O'Malley, Miss 
Okaru, and servant, Captain Miller and servant, 
Colonel Parnell, Captain N. Davis, Messrs. C. 
Cappelle, R. Maguire, E. Ravenhill, P. Hart, G. 
Leith, Cassumbhoy, and St. J. Browne in cabin ; 
and 48 Japanese and 2 Chinese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $106,000.00. 
Per British steamer Khive, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 514 bales ; 
for London, 112 bales; Total, 626 bales. 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanonra Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 11th October, at 5 p.m. with light northerly 
winds and fine weather to O-sima; thence to gu 
strong north-easterly winds and cloudy weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama on the 15th October, at 6.15 
p.m. On the 15th October passed two American 
ships bound for Yokohama; ships had strong N.E. 
winds at the time of passing. 

The British bark Sattara, Captain Jenkins, 
reports having been in company with the British 
ship Haddon Hall bound to this port from Mid- 
dlesboro’; experiencing very bad weather on this 
coast; on the 8th October, very heavy S.E. gale 
blowing away lower top-sails, and mizen stay-sail 
blown out of the ropes. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the 17th 
October, at 1 a.m. with fine weather throughout 
the passage. Arrived at Yokohama on the 19th 
October, at 10 p.m. 


VESSEIS ON THE BERTH. 


Cairnsmutr, for New York via Suez Canal—Quick 
_ Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. - 
City of Peking, for San Francisco—23rd October. 
—P. M. Ss. Co. 


Oceanic, for Hongkong—21st October, at Day- 
light.—O. & O. Ss Co. 

Mensaleh, for Hongkong—27th October, at 9 a.m. 
—Messagcries Maritimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, tor Shanghai and ports—24th Octo- 
ber, at 4 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sagitta, foc London vid Havre—2oth October.— 

Ss aa 

elembria, for New York vid Suez Canal— 
October.—Smith, Baker & Co. " — 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the Encli 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 13.45 a.m., aid bapa 
3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. 


Google 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
STEAMERS. 

Arago, British steamer, 1,061, L. 
ber, —-Manila, General. Batorbeld ose 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3, : 
19th October, — Hongkon an oa 
Mails and General.—P. M. Ss. Co. 

Godavery, French stéamer, 1,049, Du Temp! 
October,—Hongkong 7th ober, Mail ph 
General.— Messagertes Maritimes Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, B. Blan 
September, —- Hongkong 22nd Se eh a 
Mails and General.—Messageries Maritimes 
& Co. 

Oceanic, British stcamer, 2,350, Davison, 
October, — San Francisco 27th Seon 
Mails and General.—O. & O.S.S. Co.’ 

Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowler, 12th 
en ee General.—Smith, Baker & 

°. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
18th ssi gla a and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, W, }. 
James, 27th October,—Sunderland 12th July 
vid Antwerp, Singapore, and Manila 8th Octo- 
ber, General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


SAILING VRSSELS. 

Alma, American schooner, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov. 
ember,— Hakodate 8th November, Furs.—]. 
D. Carroll & Co. 

Black Diamond, German bark, 585, Folley, 3oth 
September,—Puget Sound, Lumber and Sal- 
mon.—P. Bohm. 

Bride, British bark, 300, Sutherland, 6th October, 
— Nagasaki 18th September, Coals. — H. 
MacArthur. 

E. con Beaulieu, British bark, 353, 20th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 7th November, s.—A. 
Clark. 

Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 
13th September,—New York 1 sth May, 52,909 
cases Kerosene Oil and General.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Guam, British 3-masted schooner, 294, Marns, 
23rd August,—Takao 2nd August, Sugar.-- 
Master. ° ere 

Sagitta, British barla, Taylor, 9t tember, 

8" — Newcastle, NSA. 7th July, Coals.—H. 
MacArthur. ee 

Sattara, British bark, enkins, 161 ; 
eave ene est prein) General.—Max 
Raspe & Co. 

MEN-OF-WAR. 

Aadacious, British donble-crew iron armour-plated 
ship, 14 guns, 4,830 H.P., 6,010, Captain R. 
E. Tracey, 3rd October,—Hakodate. 

Albatross, British composite screw sloop, 4 guns, 
840 H.P., 940, Commander Hicks, 3rd October, 
—Hakodate. ; ae 

Duke of Edinburgh, Russian ironclad, 18 guns, 

tte ay Captain de Giers, 11th Octo- 
ber, —Kobe gth October. 

Fuso Kan, Japanese ironclad, 12 guns, 1.34% 
Inouye, 28th August, —Yokosuka 28th August. 

Kongo Kan, Japanese corvette, 13 guns, LU 
Captain Bites, 22nd May.—Yokosuka. 

Najesdntk, Russian corvette, 1,330 Captain 
Kologeras, 11th October.—Kobe gth October. 

Pensacola, American frigate, 3,000, Captain Henry 
Esben, 10th October.—Honolulu and Sep: 
tember. 

Richmond, Amcrican flagship, 14 guns, 300 men 
2,700, Captain J. S. Skerrett, U. N., 2gth Sep- 
tember— Yokosuka. 

Skobeleff, Russian corvette, 1,200, Captain Blago- 
dareff, 11th October.—Kobe gth October. 

Tourville, French frigate, 27 guns, 5,3 Captain 
Bose, 12th October,—Hongkong. 

Tsukushi Kan, Japanese steel ram, Captain Matsu- 

* mura, 19th Scptember,—England vid Naga- 
saki 15th September. 

Vigtlant, British paddle despatch-vessel, 2 gu": 

1,230 H.P., a Lieut -Commander Kiar: 
well, 8th October,—Cruisee. 


a ee ee ee 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. Haunks.—Tiiere has not been quite so much IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


doing in these, buyers having apparently filled 
——_—_-¢—___-——- ; : i 
their requirements for the present. Prices are ; 
IMPORTS. MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- 


lower for all grades. 
: ai rery quict fi : : : 
The past week has again been very quict for roceeding on basis of quotations given below. 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 



















































PER PICUL. 
$25.00 to 28.50 
29-25 to 30.00 
25.25 to 28.50 
30.50 to 31.50 


Filatures—Buying for the Amcrican market is 
staples, business ae ee aoe Prices are down, the better grades suifering most. 
altogether of a retail c RaEHTet seer soe ee *) — Re-recls.—Not very much doing in these, some ees . ; . 
there has been more doing in Turkey Reds. | oid contacts have ‘eube at last seuled at a “cut’”| District. All information and recipes for the 
Metals generally are quiet, although there has] in the godown. purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
been some demand for small sizes of nailrod Iron.} Aakeda. — These in fair demand, bulk for}, * : : : : 
COTTON YARNS America, some small lots Good Medium kinds in|! given, previous knowledge is not necessary, 
Co ated - ip re gH ate Kinds have b ‘ The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
. 16 to 24, Common to um- shee an aysaa inds have been taken ‘ 
ee 16 to 24, Good to par a - frecly at qioeliad. Paints increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
e Good ce] = o . . 
pee a3 Common to Medium- QUOTATIONS. for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 


Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- + - 32.00 to 35.00 Hanks—No.1}- -« « |. «© « t ‘ 
Nos. 38to42  - = - © = 35.00 to 37.50 Hanks—No, 2 Sain ewes Sas 2 =< ae fitable and a business. Catalogue forwarded 
anks—No, 2 (Mai - = += + 48ote ication to 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. Hanks—No. 2} (Shinsh Ls Se eee free, on applicatio 
Grey Shirtioge—€4M, 38h to spinches - $1.70 t021§ | Hants—No gC MEM: 217 detours BARNET & FOSTER, Engincers, 
, ° ° 92 “4 —N . e e e o oe es 
TCioth-78 pas yards satecheas = <tqabte icc Leo Sen eowie 23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
outs haere, 2 ser aad airo : 1-55 c ra Fisturet--No. 1, 10/13 deniers - + © 610 to 620 M + 188 
nts—Assorted, - ° ilatures—No. 1, 14/16 iers - - to6 ay Ist, i . 
Coton Halians and Sateens Black, y2 "ren wien Filatures—No. 1, 1/17 denies. > stotosyo | 
; a tlatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers = - « SSoto SS ee ee 
La td Rede—3 = 21m, 5 yards, 30 ‘ Aiea Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 desler - ss $65 to 375 
Turkey Rede—a} to 2B, 24 yards, 30 i Eilatures— Rb alae esters cSt ot $50 to sto THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
inches - 2+ + = (2 « 4.35 to 3.55 Re-rcels—No. 1, ta pe lea a! 
Turkey Reds—3%, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 t> 1.82} Re. i; No. th 14°17 deniers- = - = $75 to $55 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches - 5.90 to6. retis— No. 2,14 18 deniers - - = $65 to $70 
Victoria Lawns, ra yards, 42-3 inches - 0.65 isos at he Ea 44/20 deniers =. rep to $60 HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
Taffachelas, 12 » 43 inches - ° 1.7§ to 3.05 Kakedas—No. 3. - ee se 875 to S85 
; Kakedas—No. 2. = © 2© © -@ to r age 
a WOOLLENS. Kakedas—No. Ro te pear pESoNs suffering from weak or debilitated 
in Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.25 Oshiu Sendai—No. 2}  - - - = 490 to 500 ere “1 ae 
Figured Orleans, 29 1 yards, 1 inches- 3.25 to 4-00 Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- - = = = 480to 490 constitutions will discover that by the use 
Cloth, 30 yards, 2inches- - 0.13 too.2 Ne Age. a. a. ee ok . aah : 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, oe ree 34> FS Ss hearin of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 


0.15} to 0.16} for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 


its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 


TEA. 

The tone of our Market has shown a decided 
improvement since the 13th instant. Settlements 
for the period amount to 2,140 piculs, consisting 
of the following grades:—Common 130, Good 


Common 470, Medium 810, Good Medium 340, oe. op ti 
Fine 270, and Finest 117 piculs. Arrivals have Abyssinia,” says—‘“I ordered the dragoman 


31 inches - © ee - « 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
grr 7 Ut 0.88} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
1 inches - s6i ° - - 0.30 to 0.37} 
P ots, 54 inches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cioths— Presidents, 54 S6inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ sO inches - - 0.30 to0.55 
Blankets—Scariet: Green, 6 to sh, 


Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 





prB - - 35 t ; 
IRON are een limited probably not exceeding 920 piculs,}| Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
: ery and Stocks in Yokohama are estimated about Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
Flat Bars,dinch- - - - -§2.50 to 2.90 5,000 piculs. pettions remain nominally un- . E : : 
Flot Bere fine - - = 2.80 to 3.00 changed. No shipments of Tea from Yokohama | S¢rvice of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
sioend sad square uptofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 have been made to the United States or Canada] short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
allrod, assorted - = - - - - 2.35 to 2.60 since last issuc. , . 7 
Nailrod, small size g- - - ~- 2:85 to 3.15 euGrivioss. served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
KEROSENE. Common - - - - - + ~-$10& under } are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
Sales during the past weck consist of 12,000 ree dich a Sle See e Pe 7 unmistakable purgative propertics they create 
cases Devoe at $1.68, and 6,500 cases Comet at} Good Medium - - ~ - - =~ 13to20 an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
$1.64, per case. Deliveries have amounted to] Bye 22 2 2 o2O2~O? De aids satisfies them of their value.” 
18,000 cases. We quote :— 
Dewe - 2 - 2 ee eg 6S SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
Gets oes ea, Se oe EXCHANGE. , SAFE, ! 
Stella 7-8 28 © 2 © © © 3,60 


There has been considerable tightness in our 
é SUGAR. Money Market the last few days, and rates have 
Prices for Brown Formosa have slightly ad- | advanced on ad., the demand for Bank Paper 
vanced, and transactions during the interval have | has been small, and more than an average amount 


lessened the Stocks on hand, which are now light. or havate Bile ere Peet placed during the weck. 
An improvement in \Vhite sorts has also to be Sterling—Bank Bills on deceit - 
noted, and the price of No. 1 has advanced ‘to the} Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - 
quotation given below. 


Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- 7 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3,9} 
° PER PICUL. 
White, No. | = $s to 8 : 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


On Paris—Bank sight- - - 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight 


Whit, No.3- . . . * ° = 4-79 

Whi ’ - = - 7-00 to 7.50 Onli —Bank sight - a - io dis. in his account of his ex ? 
Whee Nosdl 11112 85 t0700 | Oo Hontkong Private todays’ sight. <p o'odan ORR ree traordinary travels in 
pviite, No. 5 ~ - 2 2 5 TF §00 tosno | OnShanghai—Bank sight -  - - 724 ina, published in 1871, says—“I had with 


4:55 tog6s | OF crenghet ee 10 days’ sight -  - 734 me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 





On New York——Bank Bills on demand - 89 
On Nese ee ease sight - af i some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
sco— an - ° * ° ° 
EXPORTS. ree San Prancicce Prvcake ps days’ sight = oo} their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
SILK. ean Ce a butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 


A good current business in this staple during at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 


the KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. ; ! 
ad tag poteler gigs ri ne ot ea es The following table shows the rate of the day, | f0Wl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
tocks have again sncteaned: and now Jond as | and the fluctuation during the past week :— became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
pare piculs. 1Qtetations with but few exceptions, dee Sabra rsp ivedavonpcusaanacesiscanen n 3 the small remaining “ stock.” 
ower, and the Ja ili o go on| Tuesday, October 10 ........cceeceeeeeeeesecens 12 : BN 
sg at or under he pee cnn Export Wednesday, October 17th ...c..ccccseceecseceeees 113 | Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
to date is now 10,967 bales, against 9,691 bales to} Thursday, October 18th ..........:ceeeseseeseeenes 113} | throughout the World. 
same date last year, and the outgoing American | Friday, October 19th ........-cesesseereesseeeeees 113 
mail has a fair quantity engaged. Saturday, October 20th ....cccccssseeesessseeeees . 1135) May rst, 1883, 
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BF. & &, BALD ELD, TUBULOUS. STEAM. BOILER, shibagll a Silene 


Tix Prate axp Sueer Jnox Maxcractuners. : Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 5 mea of every description, at Prices 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Sudedons | Mountainous Countries. which will bear favourable comparison 


. -——_— h any in the East, can now be 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | wit Yy executed a 

F Iechanical STOKERS, appli- - 
London Office :—4, Corbet Couzt, Gracechurch » ene oy an hae oF ‘holes and wrasse | the See: ADE Papa vert 











Street, E.C. ‘economical and smoke oke consuming. ! ‘pages 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, ‘ve | CIRCULARS. 
have received following AWARDS :— | ‘The Patent Steam eam Boiler Company, e BILL HEADS. 


HENeAGE STRET, BIRMINGHAM. ! 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
c May 1st, 1883. 


South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
| OR SALE, Volumes sisi fics 1 and 2 of the 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. FE “ China: Review,” bound in Half Calf, and | | &e., &e., &c. 
Sole Export Agcnt—Broorer, Dorz & Co., e in good condition. ° 
| Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. l ’ OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
May st, 1883. Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. | Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 


PRICES CURRENT 
| AUCTION CATALOGUES. 


FOR pA A L Mie | CHEQUE BOOKS. 


ORDER BOOKS, 


: 

















OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 
May 1st, 1883. 


{ 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. ¥ oe ae Pall a eae Mee BS re 
| 





Railings, Standards, | Fountains, | Verandahs, 

Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 

Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, PE RF UM E RY, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, A TLE 

Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 1 manufactare. Mine Fite My and great ee, 


i a 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING ONLY GOLD MEDAIA PARTS, ares 
' 


A TWO SUVER MEDALS AKD - FIRST 





MELBOURNE, 1881. 


B ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR § 
| THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 





Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
fe Dap At REIS CAS 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. | : 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. __ ATKINSON'S FLORIO: A WATER, 


ATKINSON'S 0 LOTION, F 
"ATKINSON'S 8 QUININE Hi HAL LOTION, F 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to [ler Majesty’s War Department. 
a an Teena oe eee t 
ATKINSON'S — 


ETHEREAL ES: ESSENCE 0 OF LAVENDER, 


: ATUIMROY'S WATE ROSE TOLET VHC 
/ a new and in Telict eccmpasinent, ont most FF 


the Handkerchief. 
ATKINSON'S WHITE nose TOOTH PASTE, 


jos Specialities and general articles of Perfumery mY 
, De cbtained of all deniers throughout the Word, and of te ; 


J- & B. Ow ATHINSOM, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAUTION.—Mesrra J. & E ATKINSON 
y their one and the best quality 


ao + BEST: TOR: CLEANING ANOS POUSHING rae 








ans IA RUBBER KNIFE Sas 
b errea ne nr CLEANING EINTURYTO THE KMWES ~ 
out OAKEY & SONS: ManuintruReRs OF mUNW ALT ETS ‘: 
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“Verified. Yet the history of the war up to the 
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CONTENTS. Annamite capital and to dictate their own terms 

Wasi ROTES Aiaioas canes nsanianmaarad 613|to the Annamite Government, have fruitlessly 
ave huosccurciens 0 6${ thrown themselves time after time against the 
see Negaeakl A@BIE op ccc sunces wst sores vue Gan OUtPOsts of the Black Flags, until their survivors, 
The Status of Chinese in Japan ....... Scans Sa dnaneibesy webs taag 623| wearied and disheartened, are obliged at last to 
diamine ae cre se cores ss OM] acknowledge their failure by “suspending all 
The Nagasakl A@alr 2... cece co ess es Gag] Operations pending the arrival of reinforce- 
1 core Stone LEE gay | ments.” Obviously there was a flaw in the 
Tce Patiensior Lave Tad iw RIES: ities sen tee és) | Original indictment against Annam. Before 
Ix H.B.M. Cotat roa Jaran..........-. - - @9) punishing her for neglecting her duty, it ought 
rice ee “GB lto have been ascertained that she was com- 
Larest Tersonane ... 633 petent to perform it. Her conquerors them- 
Courvenctas PerunneNO os EET agg] selves are not competent, though they have 


made as little of her resistance as the wind 
makes of a straw. Meanwhile the Black Flags, 
the cause of all this trouble, seem to be 
content with what they have accomplished. 
Their force is variously stated, but the lowest 
estimate places it at fifteen thousand men, while 
the French at Hanoi could scarcely put a tenth 
part of that number into the field. Can this 
little garrison, then, hope to huld its own until 
the much needed reinforcements arrive, or is it 
exposed to a danger greater than any that has 
hitherto menaced it? Herc we can only speak 
from conjecture. It is tolerably, nay almost 
absolutely, certain, that until quite recently the 
Black Flags were in receipt of substantial as- 
sistance from China in the form of both men and 
.| material. Now, on the contrary, China has 
ostensibly disowned them. The Grand Counci! 
of the Middle Kingdom has appointed a Special 
High Commissioner (by name Péng Yii-lin) of 
Kwantung, Kwang-si, Fukien, and Chékiang, 
with orders to make the necessary arrangements 
for beating back the Black and Yellow Flags 
whenever they shall be driven out of Tonquin 
—arrangements which, according to Imperial 
decree, include a reconnoisance in force in 
Tonquin itself, whatever that may mean. 
* Whenever!” The word begins to have a farci- 
cal sound. M. Tricou, however, preserves his 
confident demeanour. At a recent interview 
he is said to have asked Li Hung-chang to fix 
a place in Kwangsi where the Black Flags may 
settle after they are expelled from their present 
fastnesses. Li did not appear to consider the 
matter very pressing. He pleaded the necessity 
of referring to the Throne, and it is thought that 
M. Tricou, or his successor, will lose no time in 
carrying the question to the T’sung-li Yamen. 
It may be that the Black Flags would be willing 
enough to lower their arms if they were sure of 
an asylum somewhere. But as things stand, 
they have to choose between annihilation and re- 
sistance. Doubtless the French thoroughly ap- 
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“ FAIS CR QUE DOIS: ADVIEXXE QUE POURRA !”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion tn the “ Jipan. 
Waexty Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the AlaANAGER, 
aad Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
coatributions be addressed to the Epiror. 
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Yoxorama: Saturday, Ocroser 27TH, 1883. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





A sixcucar silence has taken the place of the 
copious information that used to reach us from 
the seat of French operations in Tonquin. There 
is obviously a complete cessation of hostilities, 
and conjecture is busy discussing the cause of 
the lull. The Jadépendant de Saigon dismisses 
the question very simply.  ‘‘ Operations,” it 
says, “‘are entirely suspended in Tonquin 
pending the arrival of reinforcements.” In 
other words, the French find it impossible to 
accomplish the prime object of the campaign 
with the force at their disposal. Nobody, except 
perhaps the French themselves, nced be much 
surprised at this result. It was long ago fore- 
told, and every point of the prediction has been 


present reads almost like a burlesque. Annam 
has been severely chastised for not annihilating 
the Flack Flags. That part of the programme 
Was simple enough. But France, having under- 
taken the task of annihilation herself, finds that 
she had singularly underrated its difficulties. 
The handful of soldiers who suficed to over- 
whelm ail Annamite resistance, to capture the 
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AND ART. 


($24 PER ANNUM. 


preciate these things. Indeed, we are strongly 
disposed to think that in Mr. Tricou’s recent 
action the key of the whole situation is to be 
sought. The stories lately circulated with re- 
regard to negotiations between M. Harmand 
and the Chief of the Black Flags, can only mean 
that if the latter consented to abandon his posi- 
tions on the Upper Sontai, the French, on their 
side, would undertake to obtain, from the Chi- 
nese Government, pardon and a refuge for his 
followers.- Pending the issue of negotiations in 
that sense, both the belligerents on the Red 
River are probably holding their hands. Bat will 
China consent to this new proposal of the French? 
From one point of view it is difficult to see how 
she can refuse. The Black Flags are her own 
rebellious subjects. If she has any title -at all 
to a voice in Annamite affairs, then certainly 
she is answerable Yor the lawless deeds her people 
commit there. But, on the other hand, her 
own interests counsel her not to do anything 
yet which could help to lessen French embarrass- 
ments. Nothing can suit China better than that 
the Black Flags should hold their ground until 
the difficulty of driving them out rouses France 

to a true perception of the task she has under- 

taken. When the Chamber of Deputies is asked 

to chose between sending a corps darmée to 

Tonquin, and accepting China's offer to open 

the Red River, under certain conditions, there 

can be little doubt about the result of the vote. 

Until then we do not expect to hear that the 

T’sung-li Yamen has played the French game 

by building a golden bridge for the retreat of the 

Red River bandits. On the contrary, it would 

pay China better to abandon the Black Flags 

altogether to their fate, and thus impart the 

strength of desperation to their resistance. She 

will probably continue, however, to aid then 

secretly, while openly massing her own forces on 

the frontier, to be used against either the French 

or their present opponents as circumstances 

dictate. 


Ix our correspondence columns will be found a 
letter from a Chinese resident of Nagasaki with 
reference to the Coroner's inquest recently held 
at that port. Since commenting upon the con- 
tents of the letter, we have obtained information 
which enables us to supplement our remarks in 
one important respect. The very noteworthy 
fact that the evidence of the Japanese police was 
not taken at the inquest, is attributed by our 
correspondent, not to any remissness on the 
part of the Chinese Consul, but to the indif- 
ference or obstructiveness of the Japanese 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 





A stxcucar silence has taken the place of the 
copious information that used to reach us from 
the seat of French operations in Tonquin. There 
is obviously a complete cessation of hustilities, 
and conjecture is busy discussing the cause of 
the lull. The Jadépendant de Saigon dismisses 
the question very simply.  ‘‘ Operations,” it 
says, “are entirely suspended in Tonquin 
pending the arrival of reinforcements.” In 
Other words, the French find it impossible to 
accomplish the prime object of the campaign 
with the force at their disposal. Nobody, except 
perhaps the French themselves, need be much 
surprised at this result. It was long ago fore- 
told, and every point of the prediction has been 


Verified. Yetthe history of the war up to the 


Present reads almost like a burlesque. Annam 
has been severcly chastised for not annihilating 
the Flack Flags. That part of the programme 
Was simple enough. But France, having under- 
taken the task of annihilation herself, finds that 
she had singularly underrated its difficulties. 
The handful of soldiers who sufliced to over- 
Wwhelm ail Annamite resistance, to capture the 
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Annamite capital and to dictate their own terms 
to the Annamite Government, have fruitlesslv 
thrown themselves time after time against the 
outposts of the Black Flags, until their survivors, 
wearied and disheartened, are obliged at last to 
acknowledge their failure by “suspending all 
operations pending the arrival of reinforce- 
ments.” Obviously there was a flaw in the 
original indictment against Annam. Before 
punishing her for neglecting her duty, it ought 
to have been ascertained that she was com- 
petent to perform it. Her conquerors them- 
selves are not competent, though they have 
made as little of her resistance as the wind 
makes of a straw. Meanwhile the Black Flags, 
the cause of all this trouble, seem to be 
content with what they have accomplished. 
Their force is variously stated, but the lowest 
estimate places it at fifteen thousand men, while 
the French at Hanoi could scarcely put a tenth 
part of that number into the field. Can this 
little garrison, then, hope to huld its own until 
the much needed reinforcements arrive, or is it 
exposed to a danger greater than any that has 
hitherto menaced it? Here we can only speak 
from conjecture. It is tolerably, nay almost 
absolutely, certain, that until quite recently the 


‘| Black Flags were in receipt of substantial as- 


sistance from China in the form of both men and 
material. Now, on the contrary, China has 
ostensibly disowned them. The Grand Counci! 
of the Middle Kingdom has appointed a Special 
High Commissioner (by name Péng Ya-lin) of 
Kwantung, Kwang-si, Fukien, and Chékiang, 
with orders to make the necessary arrangements 
for beating back the Black and Yellow Flags 
whenever they shall be driven out of Tonquin 
—arrangements which, according to Imperial 
decree, include a reconnoisance in force in 
Tonquin itself, whatever that may mean. 
* Whenever!” The word begins to have a farci- 
cal sound. M. Tricou, however, preserves his 
confident demeanour. At a recent interview 
he is said to have asked Li Hung-chang to fix 
a place in Kwangsi where the Black Flags may 
settle after they are expelled from their present 
fastnesses. Li did not appear to consider the 
matter very pressing. He pleaded the necessity 
of referring to the Throne, and it is thought that 
M. Tricou, or his successor, will lose no time in 
carrying the question to the T’sung-li Yamen. 
It may be that the Black Flags would be willing 
enough to lower their arms if they were sure of 
an asylum somewhere. But as things stand, 
they have to choose between annihilation and re- 
sistance. Doubtless the French thoroughly ap- 
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preciate these things. Indeed, we are strongly 
disposed to think that in Mr. Tricou’s recent 
action the key of the whole situation is to be 
sought. The stories lately circulated with re- 
regard to negotiations between M. Harmand 
and the Chief of the Black Flags, can only mean 
that if the latter consented to abandon his posi- 
tions on the Upper Sontai, the French, on their 
side, would undertake to obtain, from the Chi- 
nesc Government, pardon and a refuge for his 
followers.-' Pending the issue of negotiations in 
that sense, both the belligerents on the Red 
River are probably holding their hands. But will 
China consentto this new proposal of the French? 
From one point of view it is difficult to see how 
she can refuse. The Black Flags are her own 
rebellious subjects. If she has any title at all 
to a voice in Annamite affairs, then certainly 
she is answerable for the lawless deeds her people 
commit there. But, on the other hand, her 
own interests counsel her not to do anything 
yet which could help to lessen French embarrass- 
ments. Nothing can suit China better than that 
the Black Flags should hold their ground until 
the difficulty of driving them out rouses France 
to a true perception of the task she has under- 
taken. When the Chamber of Deputies is asked 

to chose between sending a corps darmée to 
Tonquin, and accepting China's offer to open 

the Red River, under certain conditions, there 

can be little doubt about the result of the vote. 

Until then we do not expect to hear that the 

T’sung-li Yamen has played the French game 

by building a golden bridge for the retreat of the 

Red River bandits. On the contrary, it would 

pay China better to abandon the Black Flags 

altogether to their fate, and thus impart the 

strength of desperation to their resistance. She 

will probably continue, however, to aid then 

secretly, while openly massing her own forces on 

the frontier, to be used against either the French 

or their prescnt opponents as circumstances 

dictate. 


{x our correspondence columns will be found a 
letter from a Chinese resident of Nagasaki with 
reference to the Coroner's inquest recently held 
at that port. Since commenting upon the con- 
tents of the letter, we have obtained information 
which enables us to supplement our remarks in 
one important respect. The very noteworthy 
fact that the evidence of the Japancse police was 
not taken at the inquest, is attributed by our 
correspondent, not to any remissness on the 
part of the Chinese Consul, but to the indif- 
ference or obstructiveness of the Japanese 
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authorities, who, though informed of the in- 
tention to hold an inquest, and invited to 
attend, if not to take part in, the proceedings, 
failed to do either the one or the other. The 
truth is that no such information or invitation 
was given at all, Wai Egno died early on the 
moming of the 16th of September. A few 
hours afterwards the Japanese authorities re- 
ceived an intimation from the Chinese Consu- 
late to the effect that an examination of the 
corpse was about to be held. To this intimation 
response was made by scnding two ‘sergeants 
of police, a constable, and the Japanese 
physician of the Civil Hospital. These offi- 
cials, in company with Dr. Renwick and the 
Chinese representatives, visited the hospital and 
viewed the body. There the Japanese share in 
the investigation terminated; for, though an 
inquest was held next day by the Chinese 
Consul, no intimation whatsoever: of any such 
intention was conveyed to the Local Authorities. 
We understand that the evidence of the police— 
without which it was obviously impossible to 
arrive at any fair conclusion—would have been 
readily furnished if any notice of the inquest had 
been given, and it is scarcely necessary to observe 
that the failure of the Japanese authorities to watch 
the proceedings, or take part in them according 
to the right conferred by the treaties, was too 
palpably unwise to permit an assumption of deli- 
berate intention. We can only conclude that 
our correspondent omitted to furnish himself 
with accurate information upon this point—an 
omission which is the more to be regretted 
in that it affects the general credibility of his 
conclusions. 





Tur cold weather has set in suddenly, and 
once more—to parody the old song—‘ through 
the muddy rice-fields resounds the frequent 
gun.” So far the season does not promise wel!. 
The recent unseasonable rain-fall seems to have 
flooded the paddy so as to keep the snipe away 
from. their usual feeding grounds, and, with one 
exception,. small bags are reported. That ex- 
ception, however, is noteworthy. A well known 
resident, who snatched a day from: his legal 
duties, brought home twenty-eight and a half 
couple of snipe—an achievement which stands 
high in the best records of the best days of 
Japanese sport. It.is said that a good deal 
of dissatisfaction was caused by a somewhat 
peculiar proceeding on the part of the Local 
Authorities, who refused to issue licenses before 
the season had actually commenced. Doubt- 
less this reluctance had its origin in some failure 
on the part of a foreigner to respect the date 
entered on his license, but to withhold every- 
body's license because some-one has mis- 
behaved, is not the most logical method of 
preventing a repetition of similar abuses. The 
subject, however, is not worth discussion, as 
nothing of the sort need be apprehended in the 
future. More important to sportsmen is the 
much discussed question of game preserving— 
a question which is not likely to find a satis- 
factory solution during the lifetime of the pre- 
sent generation, at all events. It is of course 


within the competence of the Government to 
prevent the slaughter of game in the close 
season, but anything like preserving is hope- 
less under existing conditions. The Japancse 
farmer has enjoyed and exercised, from time 
immemorial, the right of killing whatever bird 
or wild animal he happens to find upon his 
land, and certainly the present Government is 
not in the least degree likely to interfere with this 
privilege for the sake of the very questionable ad- 
vantage of providing amusement for a few sports- 
men. Good shooting in this country must be 
procured, as everywhere else, by private effort, 
and even that cannot be very efficacious so long 
as the laws of Japan refuse to recognise and 
enforce the principle obtaining in more civilized 
countries, namely, that people who cannot afford 
the luxury of devoting their days to sport have 
no right of property in the pheasants or deer that 
live upon their land and feed upon their crops. 


Baron Roman R. Rosen, who until recently 
occupied the post of His Imperial Russian 
Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires in Japan, sailed for 
San Francisco last Tuesday. A number of his 
friends, both foreign and Japanese, assembled 
at Shinbashi terminus to witness his departure 
from Tokiyo by the last train on Monday night, 
and a party scarcely less numerous visited the 
steamer on Tuesday morning to bid him fare- 
well. It has been the rare lot of Baron Rosen 
to perform the duties of his office in Japan with 
such tact and sympathy that those with whom he 
was brought into contact remember him not less 
as a genial friend than as an able official. 


Tue Ratepayers of Shanghai, finding that Chi- 
nese policemen do not fully come up to the 
standard of an efficient force, have been dis- 
cussing the advisability of importing a body of 
Sikhs. Some of the old residents approved of 
the notion; others condemned it, and the voice 
of the Jatter ultimately prevailed. The principal 
arguments of the non-contents were that the 
Sikhs, not understanding the Chinese language, 
would be placed at a great disadvantage in deal- 
ing with Chinamen, and that there might be 
danger of their treating the people with unneces- 
Sary roughness and violence. At the meeting 
where this question came up for consideration, it 
did not appear that any of those who took part 
in the debate could speak from intimate know- 
ledge or experience of the Sikh’s propensities 
and abilities. Everybody could appreciate the lin- 
guistic disqualification, but nobody seemed to be 
quite sure whether the Sikh police at Hongkong 
had shown themselves gentle and patient in the 
performance of their duties or exactly the re- 
verse. The fact is that the Sikhs of Hongkong can 
scarcely be regarded as a fair criterion. The cir- 
cumstances under which they were first employed 
there were exceptional—so exceptional that for 
many years those circumstances exercised a 
powerful influence on the character of the force, 
if, indeed, they did not permanently affect it. In 
1865-66 Hongkong was a nest of thieves, pirates, 
and other violent ruffians of the worst class. Bur- 
glaries and assassinations were things of daily 
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occurrence, and crime enjoyed absolute immu. 
nity from detection or punishment. The ines. 
ciency of the police was the apparent trouble 
but the gambling houses were at the root of the 
mischicf. ‘Iheir profits were so large that they 
could afford to bribe the whole police force, and 
they bribed so thoroughly that their thresholds 
were never crossed by a constable. Under such 
circumstances no Chinese employed as police 
were trustworthy, and the device of importing 
Sikhs was conceived by the Governor, Si; 
Richard MacDonnell. The language disqualif. 
cation was fully appreciated, but at the same time 
it furnished an additional security against such 
corruption as that to which the Chinese con. 
stables had succumbed. That it might, indeed, 
become a serious difficulty was soon demon. 
strated by a Sikh who, seeing a man planta 
ladder against a lamp-post and begin to climb 
up in the early dawn, called out “thief” in his 
own dialect, and receiving no answer, put a 
bullet into the leg of the official lamp-lighter, 
Even this, however, was not thought much of, 
The time did not admit of gentle measures, and 
every Sikh went on duty with a rifle in his hand 
and ten rounds of ball cartridge in his pouch. 
Of the result of these and other caustic remedies 
it is unnecessary to speak now. The Sikhs showed 
themselves trustworthy, courageous, and vigilant ; 
but their first training was less that of guardians 
of the peace than of soldiers in an enemy's 
country, and it was remarked afterwards that the 
habits of those early days survived the conditions 
which had created them. Even apart from these 
abnormal conditions, however, it may fairly be 
doubted whether a band of Sikh policemen 
either in Hongkong or Shanghai would ever 
develop a full measure of the unflinching patience 
and good temper which distinguish an English 
constable. Sach qualities would too unfaithfully 
reflect the general demeanour of the foreign 
communities themselves. And from this point 
of view we cannot but applaud the motives of 
the gentleman who opposed the project in 
Shanghai. It is not often that the advocates of 
gentleness and kindness find themselves strong 
enough to command a majority in a foreign 
settlement in China or Japan. Their position 
was strenthened, indeed, by another considera- 
tion which deserved more attention than it seems 
to have received. The proposal to employs 
force of Sikhs was openly connected with a pro- 
ject of drilling and arming them in such 4 
fashion that they would be convertible into a body 
of soldiers if an occasion arose for employing 
them in that capacity. Whether the sery unusual 
power of enrolling and maintaining such a force 
is vested in the Municipality of Shanghai, is a ques- 
tion we will not venture to discuss, but it is easy 
to see that the measure might involve unpleasant 
complications. It is certain that no body of 
foreign troops can be landed, for whatever put- 
pose, in Chinese territory without the consent of 
the Chinese Government, and the latter might 
reasonably object to the constant presence of an 
armed force of foreign mercenaries in Shangha. 
e 
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The Colony of Hongkong will probably bea 
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Jittle startled by the extreme anxiety which the | The Consul then stepped in, and declared that 


good people of Shanghai display to avoid the 
imputation of imitating it. At the mecting of 
rate-payers where the sclicme of employing Sikh 
police was discussed, a leading member of the 
Shanghai community expressed himself as 


follows :— 

Another objection taken to the scheme is that it is too 
“Hongkong.” That is an objection which we are specially 
anxious to remove. Certainly in preparing our scheme we 
avoided an much as possible anything like a servile imitation 
of the Police Regulations of that Colony. Probably the 

‘ection may have occurred because we mention Sikhs. 
But if any other nationality can be named with its recruiting 

ound so near, and with a people so familiar with European 
customs, we will adopt it—to say nothing of the suitability 
of the men to the work proposed. It may occur to some 
that our recommendation as regards dnilling and arming 
the police and teaching them the use of arms ts an imitation 
of Hongkong; but if you will allow me to read an extract 
from the Police Regulations which have been in force in 
Shanghai for the last twenty years, you will sce that we 
have not horrowed this part of the scheme from Hongkong. 

Mr. Holliday here read an extract from the Shanghai Police 

egulations.) Noone wuld advocate putting firearms into 
the hands of men without snowing them how to use 
them. If it is thought that the pensional provisions are 
taken from Hongkong, I can only say they are common-o all 
the English colonies. If it is thought that the title Captain 
Superintendent is from Hongkong, here again we are simply 
adhering to the system throughout the English colonies. 
But if these titles are objected to we can substitute those of 
Chief Constable, Deputy Chief Constable, and Superinten- 
dents. It may be that the scheme dves somewhat reek 
of Hongkong; but in taking Hongkeng as our guide we 
have done so to profit by their expenence. Where we have 
one to a slight extent upon the lines of the Hongkong 
olice Regulations is in the salanes, to benefit by thcir ex- 
perience. In one place we draw a comparison between the 
cost of clothing here and at Hongkong, and we find that, 
roughly speaking, we pay here just double what they pay in 
the South. We have had up complete suits of the clothing 
issued to the force in the South, and the Superintendent and 
the storekeeper both say that the workmanship is as good 
as, and the material is better than, that supplied to 
the police here. Is it fair to the Ratepayers that we should 
ice paying on this scale for fear of copying Hongkong? 
Vhy let our patriotism interfere with our pockets ? 

e . e 

One is slightly puzzled to comprehend why the 
Municipal Council—in whose name the gentle- 
man we quote scems to have spoken—should be 
“specially anxious ” to avoid the suspicion of 
being “too Hongkong.” Apparently there is a 
point of “patriotism” involved, but what is it? 
The leader of the Japanese Liberals did not 
approve of the British method of administering 
the affairs of that Colony, yet he involuntarily 
furnished powerful testimony in their favour 
when he said that the Chinese who settle there 
seem to forget that they are Chinese and soon 
lear to treat their English masters as fellow- 
countrymen. For our own part, we have always 
thought that Hongkong is a tolerably fair ex- 
ample of what British energy and British deter- 
mination can accomplish with comparatively 
insignificant materials, and were Yokohama 
Presented with a municipal charter to-morrow 
We should not be at all ashamed to be told that 
the executive methods of the new municipality 
Were “too Hongkong.” Morcover we shrewdly 
Suspect that the gentleman who undertook to 
conciliate this anti-Hongkong bias in Shanghai 
did not share it at all himself. But Rate-payers 
and Land-renters have caprices like all other 
mortals. They require to be humoured, and 


“patriotism” is a very happy euphemism for 
Prejudice, 
ae eee eee 

NEwcuwanc appears to be much exercised about 
9 certain want of judicial calm recently detected 
in the British Consul at that port. A gentlemen 
had the bad taste to die at a friend's house, 
@ppointing his host sole executor to his will. 


all the papers and property of the deceased must 
be handed over to official keeping. Perhaps 
the executor thought that this ruling reflected, 
directly or indirectly, upon his integrity. At 
all events he declined to comply, and there 
cnsued some proceedings of a more or less 
arbitrary nature. At this stage, however, Sir 
Richard Rennie appeared..upon the scene, and 
gave the Consul a hint that his action was a little 
ultra vires. But the Consul had another arrow 
in his quiver. So soon as Judge Rennie had 
departed, he ordered the executor to pay a fee 
of $2, and on the latter's refusal, summoned him 
for conrempt of Court. The order to pay was 
not as clear as official documents sometimes are. 
It measured four inches by three, and bore the 
words ‘‘ Afemorandum—1ith Septetnber, 1883. 
To be collected from H. E. Bush forthwith, 
two dollars, fees for order and service of do. 
H. J. A.” Bush was foolish enough to display 
his litigious disposition by wanting something in 
better form than this fragment of foolscap, and 
in the course of the ensuing argument, the Court 
rose from its seat, ‘‘ dashed the bible, which it 
had in its hand, on the table with terrific vio- 


lence,” uttering, at the same time, some words 


rendered inarticulate by a sensc of the gravity of 
the situation. Ultimately, however, his honor's 
judicial choler subsided so far thathe withdrew 
the charge, and Mr. Bush, we presume, obtained 
probate without further difficulty. The only 
material sufferer was—the bible. 





NOTES. 


THe New Fork Herald is not particularly 
happy when it ventures into the mysterious 
depths of Oriental policy. The ineffable self- 
sufficiency of its recent forecast, in which the 
United States were indicated as the universally 
elegted arbitrators of national destinies, was 


|worthily capped by its crass ignorance of 


Chinese and Japanese relations, and may be 
fitly bracketted’.with the cargo of Korean 
corpses, enclosed in coffins of pure gold, which 
a Japanese transport brought to Japan at the 
close of the hitherto unheard-of war of 1876. 
One imagines, however, that the big journal 
ought to be on firmer ground when it devotes 
itself to the comparatively simple task of advo- 
cating additional protection for American in- 
terests in China. The data of the problem are 
not complicated. On the one hand, we have 
quite a large number of United States’ citizens 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in Chinese 
commerce, and exposed to immense loss and 
danger in the event of a war between France 
and the Middle Kingdom; on the other, we 
have five antiquated wooden ships, barely sea- 
worthy and of insignificant power, charged 
with the duty of guarding the whole Chinese 
coast. Beyond these facts it does not seem 
necessary to travel. They are amply sufficient 
to justify the Hera/ds contention. But they are 
scarcely sufficient to furnish food fora leading 
article, and accordingly the New York journal 
procceds to supplement them by “another and 


Google 


a broader reason.” It is, that ‘ if France goes to 
war with China she will encounter not only the 
open and direct hostility of the Chinese, but the 
indirect and malevolent opposition of the 
English, whose jealousy of the French advances 
and pretensions in the East already begins to 
show itself.” This reason is certainly ‘“‘ broad,” 
but it needs explanation, and the Herald docs 
not fail to explain that “ there will be misunder- 
standings, disputes, various troubles arising out 
of English arrogance and jealousy ;” and that 
“‘the presence on the scence of representatives 
of a strong Power like the United States, which 
yet by its traditional policy and by its interests 
is impartial and leans towards peace, may be of 
the last importance in preventing a spread of 
war by providing suitable arbitrators in those 
petty disputes which so often precipitate war 
between two proud and powerful nations.” Thus 
after a little abuse of his kinsmen, the English, 
the American writer gets back to his old hobby 
—arbitration by the United States. Whether 
or no that arbitration would be accepted, appears 
tu be a secondary consideration. Parties to a 
dispute, when they agree to submit their cause 
to a referee, generally attach some value to his 
freedom from manifest bias, but the “A’ew 
Pork Herald disdains such pettiness and says 
frankly :—‘‘If we speak of the United States as 
impartial, we do not forget that American sym- 
pathies are naturally and properly with the 
sister Republic, France. Americans would be 
false to themselves did they not heartily wish 
the French experiment of Republican govern- 
ment prosperity and permanence. Nor are we 
of the United States blind to the fact that the 
well wishers of a peaceable and orderly French 
Republic are very fewin Europe. The example 
and success of France are regarded as a 
menace to monarchical institutions, and when 
the Republic blunders, Kings and their Ministers 
rejoice.” The principle having been thus defi- 
nitely enunciated that the one potent bond of 
sympathy between two nations is similarity of. 
political institutions, and not consanguinity, 
community of history and traditions, or identity 
of laws and language, it follows easily that 
America is morally bound to countenance and 
assist that “‘peaceable and orderly Republic” 
which is at present the solitary disturber of the 
world’s quiet. Of course after this confession of 
partiality, America’s qualifications for the post 
of arbitrator, will be thoroughly appreciated both 
by England and China. 
. ee 

On the very next day after this confession of 
faith, the New York Herald approaches the 
question from a different direction. “The 
cablegram from Paris,” it writes, “published in 
the Herald yesterday stating that the fanaticism 
of the Chinese was such that during the Canton 
émeule Americans were classed with other 
foreigners as yung yin, or devils from across 
the sea, and the editorial comments thereon 
occasioned wide-spread comment yesterday and . 
attracted public attention to the sensitiveness of 
our great foreign commerce to disturbances even 
in such remote regions as China. That any 
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justly remarks, the sympathy of the people of the Re- | Tocal Committee of Naples to refuse all 


social or internal trouble in China could affect 
America or Americans was quite remote from 
even the suspicions of most people, but the 
explanation of the real danger and the necessity 
of some action on the part of the United States 
government revealed the true state of affairs.” 
It is plain that the good people of America have 
a rather exaggerated notion of the popularity 
enjoyed by their nationals in China. They lose 
sight of a few important points :—First, that the 
treatment the Chinese receive in the United 
States is not always of a nature to encourage 
affection for American courtesy and kindliness ; 
_ secondly, that the anti-immigration Jaw does not 
appeal to the Chinaman's ideas of justice and 
liberality; and thirdly, that although Chinese 
statesmen may, and doubtless do, recognise the 
superior features of America’s Oriental policy, 
the mass of the Chinese people know nothing 
and care nothing about political matters, but 


regard all “ foreign devils ” with similar aversion. | P 


In the event of a war between France and 
China, we can scarcely doubt that the open ports 
would become the scenes of riots similar to, but 
on a very much larger scale than, that which oc- 
curred recently at Canton, and on such occasions 
a Chinese mob would no more distinguish be- 
tween different nationalities than between blondes 
and brunettes. American citizens would be 
pillaged and murdered just as teadily as any 
one else, and the United States fleet would have 
to tarn its attention to something more urgent 
than its self-imposed réle of arbitration. The 
“* indiscreet, malevolent opposition of the Eng- 
lish” to France's arbitrary advances in the East 
isnot inspired by jealousy—though we do not 
pretend that jealousy counts for nothing in the 
matter—but by the appreliension of disasters 
which would be equally prejudicial to the in- 
terests of all China’s treaty friends. 
e . e 

This discussion, on the necessity of increasing 
the United States squadron in Chinese waters, 
derives additional interest from the publication 
of opinions expressed by eminent Americans to 
reporters of the New York Herald. Amongst 
others, Commodore Shufeldt was interviewed. 
He is said to have explained his views as 


follows :— 

I have to say, first, that in my opinion China has 
no cause of war with France. In 1874 France 
a ap treaty with the King of Annam as a sovereign 

, and without any protest from the government 
of China. Any violation of that treaty is a question 
between Annam and France alone—Chiaa, of course, 

ing the right of protecting her own boundaries. 
fi 1876 Japan made a treaty with the government ef 
Corea, followed in 1882 by a treaty on the part of the 
United States with the same country, on the basis of 
the absolute sovereignty of Corea and irrespective of any 
rights of sovereignty on the part of the Emperor of 
Chins. These treaties were made without any protest 
on the part of China, although the relations of Corea 
to China are identical with those of Annam to China. 

Nations may, however, possibly drift into war, and 
if a war should arise it will be because China, oe 
strengthened by the partial creation of a navy an 
army, bas become desirous of assuming her position as 
a Power among the nations of the world and not 
because of any inherent right to interfere in the affairs 
of Annam. In point of fact, the French have as much 
right in Anoam as the English in India and Burmah, 
or the Dutch in Java and Sumatra, or the Spanish in 
the Philippine Islands. [t is simply a question of 

vest and the right of superiors to rule over inferior 
races of men. On this question, as the Herald very 


public of the United States should be with the people 


of the Republic of France, for, in any events, the 
conquered races are bencfited more or less by contact 
with civilization, and France, the eay Republic in 
Europe, is strengthencd at home. In the meanwhile, 
however, the pros of a war between these two 
nations has undoubtedly created great excitement among 
the people in China. 

Secondly, therefore, I am of the opinion that it is a 
mistake to suppose that there is any discriminatioa on 
the part of the Chinese for or against any foreigner. 
The dictatorial policy of European Powers has had 
quite as much, and even much more, effect in creating 
such sn influence as any anti-Chinese legislation by the 
United States Government. But the truth is that, 
irrespective of these influences, there is an irreconcilable 
antagonism between the Chinese people of every grade 
and the people of every Caucasian nationality. is- 
lation, indeed, on the of the United States has 
been no more unfavorable than that of the English in 
Australia, the Dutch in Java, or the Spanish in the 
Philippines. This prospect of a war, therefore, is simply 
the pretext for an outbreak in all the oes ports where 
forcigners reside. Those only who have resided in 
China, perhaps, will realize the uncontrollable character 
of a Chinese mob. On such occasions the authorities 
are not only ignored, but if need be are crushed. It is 
this danger which foreigners have to apprehend at the 
resent moment in China. Take, for instsnce, the city 
of Shanghai, fronting on a river, with a commerce third 
or fourth only compared with the great commercial 
cetitres of the world. It has a population say, at the 
outside, of five thousand foreigners, absolutely ina 
defenceless condition, with a population in its rear in 
the Chinese town and cities running up into the mil- 
lions. 

Nothing can save the lives of these people or their 
property in such an outbreak except the presence of 
men-of-war anchored in the stream immediately oppo- 
site the foreign residences. It matters comparatively 
little whether these ships of war are of modern construc- 
tion and armed with the longest range guns. It is the 
knowledge of the officers commanding and the discipline 
of the men and the pluck of the race which renders 
them arks of refuge for those who may have to flee 
from the wrath of a bloodthirsty mob. Besides, the 
sight of the flag of one's own country gives every citizen 
in that remote land a sense of security which, without 
it, he would not and could not feel. To be sure, the 
interests of Americans in China are not great nor the 
Citizens numerons. If I am correctly informed eighty- 
six per cent of the foreign trade in China is English, 
leaving only fourteen per cent to be divided among the 
other nations of the word, if this is not a reason 
for keeping an American force in these waters, the 
prestige of the country and its prospective trade are 
certainly a warrant for 30 doing. 


The Commodore’s definition of France's rights 
in Annam—‘“‘a question of conquest and the 
right of superiors to rule over inferior races of 
men "—is more candid than convincing, but the 
rest of his remarks are well worthy of attention. 


Ong of the leading Italian journals comments 
in the following sensible terms on the brutalities 
recently published by M. Rocefort in the /x/ran- 
sigeant —“‘ One would never suppose, having 
regard to the excitement into which certain per- 
sons have been thrown, that there are published 
every day, both in France and in Italy, thou- 
sands on thousands of newspapers whose articles 
are as ephemeral as the clouds which the winds 
waft across the heavens. To imagine, for ex- 
ample, that an article in the Ja/ransigéant 
could insult the King of Italy is as naif as to 
think that a statue is dishonored because a little 
dog forgets itself at the base of the pedestal. 
Our brave citizens who are so much perturbed 
forget that they are doing M. Rochefort a great 
pleasure. He would be déso/é if his articles did 
not move anyone or make any passers by turn 
their heads. It is he who triamphs, since there 
are people sufficiently magnanimous to play his 
little game. © © © © But what we under- 





humiliating aid. Are Paris and France repre. 
sented by M. Rochefort and the Intransigéant > 


| True the Committee has couched its resolution 
‘ia terms which leave a loop-hole, since jt is 


difficult to tell whether the contribution of \1. 
Rochefort alune is referred to or that of ali 
France. This ambiguity is fortunate. ° © ¢ 
But it is a pity that a few lincs from the pen of a 
foreign pamphletecr should suffice to drive 
Jualians to such extremes. We are much too 
nervous, and therein lies a danger.” 


The little dog misbehaving itself at the base 
of the statue's pedestal is a subtle conception. 
M. Rochefort is well photographed. But even 
this, bitter as it is, will hurt him less than the 
discovery made by M. Achille Fazzari and 
published by Fan/fulla. Immediately after the 
appearance of Rochefort’s slanders, M. Fazzari 
sent him a telegram asking how many thousand 
francs he had subscribed to the sufferers of 
Ischia in order that he, M. Fazzari, might re- 
turn them at once. Rochefort. was informed 
that twenty-four hours would be given him to 
reply, but he never replied at all. Fora very 
good reason. He had not subscribed a sou 
either in his own name or in that of the 
Intransigéant! Fanfulla, in announcing this 
fact, adds, ‘“‘M. Rochefort may possibly have 
contributed something through the medium of 
the fombola. That remains to be proved.” It 
would be difficult to conceive a worthier finale to 
this miserable episode of journalistic bratality. 





Tue Russian schooner Amo left Hakodate on 
the 23rd inst. for this port. The Memo has been 
absent two hunting seasons, but whether she has 
been proportionately successful remains to be 
seen. 





Onz can scarcely wonder that the possibilities 
of a rupture between England and France in 
connection with the latter's Chinese policy have 
become matter of common talk. Did hostilities 
break out to-morrow between the Republic and 
the Middle Kingdom, Great Britain's position 
as a neutral would be extremely difficult. China 
might justly require her to close her coaling 
stations to French transports end vessels:of wat, 
and were the demand complied with, the result- 
ing inconvenience to France would go far Wo 
accentuate her present feeling of umbrage against 
her former ally; while its rejection would naturally 
be regarded with indignation by China. After 
all, however, what is most difficult to contem- 
plate is an alliance between England and China 
against France. Nothing appears less consistent 
with tradition and propriety than such a com- 
bination. Yet, having regard to the vast pre- 
ponderance of English interests at all the open 
ports of China, and to the immense injury those 
interests would inevitably suffer in case of war 
between France and the Middle Kingdom, itis 
easy to foresee that England might be thrust 
into a position which she would never voluntarily 
elect to occupy. On the other side, her hand 


stand still Icss is the resolution voted by the' might equally be forced by some lawless pfo- 
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ceedings on the part of the Chinese inhabitants 
at the open ports, who would naturally be unable, 
even if they were disposed, to discriminate 
between forcign friends and foreign foes, were 
their country at war with an European Power. 
The danger from this source becomes still more 
imminent when we remember that there are in 
China many secret societies who, to contrive the 
downfall of the Manchu Dynasty, might even be 
willing to embroil the latter with three or four 
Western States at the same time. Thus, from 
whatever direction the situation be considered, 
Great Britain’s chance of being suffered to 
remain neutral may well seem slender enough to 
justify uneasiness. 





Wnuex a strong man, having been taken ata 
disadvantage by his geighbour and severely 
punished, is burning to reassert his strength, it 
seems questionable whether the best way of 
pacifying him is to remind him of his impotence 
and to counsel an attitude of prudent forbearance. 
This, however, is pretty much the line of argu- 
ment adopted by the London Zimes in its role 
of peacemaker. Evidently desirous of saying 
something consolatory to ‘“‘ our natural ally,” as 
Mr. Gladstone calls France, by way of set-off 
for Prince Bismarck’s unpleasant utterances in 
the columns of the Nord Deutsche Zeitung, the 
London journal charges Germany with employ- 
ing a “ blustering and minatory ” tone and with 
creating ‘‘ petty scares.” The accusation would 
be pretty enough if it stood alone, but Zhe Zimes, 
tormented by the necessity of showing no favour, 
adds a very ungraceful ‘rider, to the effect that 
Germany has no business thus to offend a Power 
which behaves with such becoming humility. 
French statesmen, Prince Bismarck is reminded, 
“conduct their foreign policy in a spirit of the 
utmost deference to Germany ;” their bearing 
towards their powerful neighbour is ‘‘ almost 
obsequious,” and they are for the most part 
silent when she is concerned, or if they speak at 
all, do so with °“‘almost bated breath.” A 
clumsy fashion this of pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. Frenchmen will not feel particularly 
grateful to a friend who tells them that “they 
know perfectly well Germany is still immeasur- 
ably stronger than their country,” and that the 
attitude which best befits the former is one of 
“proud confidence in her acknowledged strength 
and of dignified indifference to the private senti- 
ments of Frenchmen.” To a sensitive nation 
which does not believe, any more than arly one 
else believes, that its title to stand in the very 
first rank of Military Powers was permanently 
vitiated by the Treaty of Frankfort, and which 
looks forward eagerly to the time when it will be 
in a position to re-establish that title, the London 
journal's contemptuous method of dismissing 
any such possibility will seem only a trifle less 
distasteful than the menacing admonitions of the 
Bismarckian organ. 





THe method of enlisting recruits for the band 
of artists and artizans charged with the manu- 
facture of articles of luxury for use in the palace 
of the King of Annam is not calculated to de- 


velope industrial ability quite so much as the 
customs that prevail in other countries. These 
workmen live in a species of barracks in a cer- 
tain quarter of Hué. So soon as the reputation 
of an artizan comes to the ears of the King, 
the latter causes him to be conducted to the 
barracks,- where he is thenceforth obliged to 
work for a scanty pittance, sure of being dis- 
missed at the first symptom of incapacity whether 
from old age or sickness. Such, at any rate, 
is the story told by M. Chaigneau, the only 
French traveller who has hitherto enjoyed an 
Opportunity of examining the lives of the citizens 
of Hué in detail. The result naturally is that 
artists, worthy.of the name, do not exist. Yet 
there was a time, according to Japanese tradi- 
tions, when Annam contributed some choice 
specimens of art industry to Oriental collections. 
There remains a great deal to be investigated 
with regard to the history of art in Eastern Asia. 





Ir is not a little remarkable that there should be 
so wide a discrepancy between the Consular 
estimates of the losses sustained by the Euro- 
pean community in the recent Shamien riots. 
Mr. Seymour's estimate, which even American 
papers speak of as “‘ very moderate,” is less than 
a quarter of that of the other Consuls, who value 
the property destroyed at $1,000,000. We hear 
from private sources that the larger claim is 
principally upheld by the German Consul, who 
has, all along, taken a decisive stand with regard 
to the indemnity. After the very prompt—not 
to say forcible—manner in which the Foochow 
and Swatow claims were brought to the notice 
of the T’sung-li Yamen by the German Minister 
in Peking, it is not at all surprising that 
Baron von Kettler and Dr. von Méllendorff 
should have been chosen to represent the 
common cause in settling the Canton ques- 
tion. No secret is made of their intention to 
force the Chinese authorities to pay an ample 
indemnity. Yet the relations between Germany 
and China were never friendlier than at present, 
—a fact upon which France has of late put 
special significance. The Swatow affair, it is 
true, seems rather to have been deprecated by 
the German Government, but at the same time 
the claims of Messrs. Dircks & Co. are just as 
warmly upheld now by the German officials 
in China as they vere from the outset. It 
has .been rumoured, in fact, that Bismarck 
thoroughly sanctioned the steps taken by Vice- 
Consul Schaar at the time, even to the landing 
of German marines on the disputed territory ; 
and the manner in which Minister von Brandt 
“‘ memorialised ” the T’sung-li Yamen certainly 
points to entire concurrence on the part of the 
German Foreign Office in the steps taken with 
regard to the Swatow land question. Germany 
is palpably ‘unwilling to let China have the 
advantage in a dispute. 


@ e 
Private letters from Canton and Hongkong 
confirm the report that the German authorities 
are actively engaged in obtaining redress for 
the Canton outrages; and it is a significant 


paid their first visit to Shamien, after the riots 
had taken place, they went immediately to 
the German Consulate and kotw-lowed, or per- 
formed the profoundest salutation known to the 
Chinese,—an unparalleled condescension, which 
was in this case a sign of sincere regret, mingled 
doubtless with some justifiable apprehension. 


But to return to the indemnity claimed, Mr. 
Seymour's estimate certainly is curiously small. 
Take Mr. Holwell's large collection of curios— 
his house was completely looted by the rio- 
ters—as a solitary item, and we have many 
thousands of dollars worth of property destroy- 
ed. It has been since reported that seve- 
ral fine pieces belonging to the collection have 
been recovered from the pawn-shops in the 
native city, but these can at best represent only 
avery small fraction of the total number lost. 
Then there are several hongs looted and one or 
two totally destroyed : an average loss of at least 
$50,000. The pretty theatre, which was erected 
only a few years ago at considerable expense, 
also adds an important item to the deficit list. 
It cannot be doubted for a moment that the 
Consuls are perfectly candid and honest in 
their belief that one million dollars worth of 
European property was destroyed ; nor can any 
credence be given to the rumour that this 
large sum not only represents the actual loss of 
Property but includes as well a sort of pecuniary 
‘‘rider,” to the end that the riotous Chinese 
may grow wiser by having their pockets con- 
siderably lightened. 





One of the unexpected developments of the 
Chinese agitation is the opening of recruiting 
offices, in New York and Philadelphia, for the 
enlistment of patriots of the Middle Kingdom 
who desire to resist the threatened invasion of 
their ancestral soil by the rash and intrusive 
Frenchman. The first outburst of warlike ardor 
occurred in a laundry on Mott Street, where an 
excited Asiatic convocation was discovered 
waving petticoats and shirts, in lieu of flags, and 
brandishing crimping irons with a valor which 
only awaited a proper opportunity to be trans- 
ferred to more formidable instruments. A 
demonstration so unusual provoked inquiry as 
to its origin. This apparently simple question 
elicited responses of the most divergent charac- 
ter. Some said opium, others whiskey ; while a 
few hinted at a combination of those inspiring 
influences. Bata commanding figure wrapped in 
a partially ironed dressing gown put an end to all 
contradictory explanations by proclaiming him- 
self an ex-pirate of the Pearl River, qualified by 
experience, study, and personal inclination to 
lead any number of his race to glory and tri- 
amph against the banners, bodies, and bullion 
chests of the French. Fired by his inflamma. 
tory eloquence, sixteen Chinamen enrolled their 
names in a single day, as the advance guard of 
a body on whose devotion their hundreds of 
millions of fellow Mongols at home might im- 
plicitly rely. On the following day, a similar 
imposing manifestation took place in Philadel- 


fact that, when the native Cantonese officials'phia, also in a laundry, and, by a peculiar 
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coincidence, likewise stimulated by an influential 
retired pirate, named Bang Foo. His exertions 
resulted in the massing together of no less than 
twelve volunteers, all prepared to join the cohorts 
in New York, in defence of the altars and 
the fires of the entire’ Celestial Empire. These 
Spirited proceedings in America will not be dis- 
regarded by those concerned. The French are a 
brave race, but there are boundaries which the 
most desperate and abandoned courage is not 
expected to overleap. 





“Max yields to custom as he bows to fate,” says 
Crabbe, and it is doubtless because they re- 
cognized this truth that the Chinese philosophers 
placed on record the precept :—“ It is better to 
correct one evil habit than to inaugurate ten 
virtues.” France has room at present for a 
good many Chinese philosophers, and their 
first care might be to puta stop to the absurd 
custom of duelling. There is something 
utterly repugnant to reason and common sense in 
the notion that because a man deliberately steps 
outside the pale of civilized society by grossly 
insulting his neighbour, the latter is forthwith to 
offer the barbarian an opportunity of lodging a 
piece of lead in his brain or boring a hole in 
him with a rapier. Duelling as practiced by 
German students is not without merits. Its 
uses as an educator of nerve and muscle are 
exceptional, and the danger it offers to life and 
limb is reduced to a minimum. But the duel as 
it is fought in France by journalists, statesmen, 
and private citizens, has no redeeming features of 
any sort. It is simply a parody on the habits of 
wild beasts. Whatever benefits the Republic 
has conferred on France, its influence in foster- 
ing this savage and illogical disposition contrasts 
ill with the wholesome checks imposed under 
the Imperial régime. It is to be hoped that 
Japan will have the discrimination to reject so 
repulsive a feature of Western civilization. 
There does not seem to be mach danger of her 
adopting it, indeed ; yet the following item of 
news which appears in a recent number of the 
Alta California shows that Japanese in France 
do as they do in France :— 
Paris, September 25th. 

Baron Beaufort and Viscount Armand have fought 
a duel. The latter was seriously wounded. Two 
Japanese residents also engaged in a duel. One was 
slightly wounded. 
Possibly, when these truculent Japanese return 
to their country, they will bring back with them 
a notion that it is ine thing for grown men to 
perpetuate the habits of school-boys, and that a 
gentleman's honour can only be vindicated by 
an assault upon the flesh and bones of its insulter. 
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No case, perhaps, has ever illustrated the 
absurdity of duelling more forcibly than the 
story of M. Rochefort's slanderous attack on the 
King of Italy. Rochefort, who if not insane is 
too thoroughly brutalized to be treated as a 
responsible being, wrote a leading article in his 
journal accusing King Humbert of ‘“‘ pocketing 
French money subscribed in aid of the sufferers 
in Ischia, while at the same time he and the 
reptiles in his pay were urging Germany to anni- 


hilate France.” Such a wild and foul accusation 
certainly did not merit anything but contempt, 
unless indeed a public whipping could have been 
inflicted on M. Rochefort with the consent of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Nevertheless an officer in the Italian 
army, Lieutenant Bettini, did Rochefort the 
honour of calling on him and demanding satis- 
faction; in other words, offered a blackguard 
the privilege of stabbing or shooting at a gentle- 
man! If Rochefort had not clected to evade 
the consequences of his slander by a cowardly 
subterfuge, he might have gone out and per- 
haps killed or maimed Lieutenant Bettini, in 
which event, it would have been established, 
we presume, to the satisfaction of all duelling 
Frenchmen, that King Humbert had really 
pocketed money intended to relieve the people 
of Ischia. Rochefort, however, stupidly declined 
this chance of escaping from the dilemma. He 
said that if he consented to fight an officer of 
the Italian army on such grounds, he must 
equally consent to fight any Italian official who 
chose to take up the quarrel; and he mace his 
refusal the occasion for offering fresh insults to 
the King. We doubt whether such a vile abuse 
of the privilege of free speech could happen in 
any country where the functions properly devolv- 
ing upon public opinion had not been usurped in 
part by the savage custom of bullet-and-blade 
ordeals. 


The pity of the thing is that the unfortunate 
sufferers whom all the world was anxious to help, 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by a 
vertigo which, though very respectable, is also 
eminently ridiculous. The London Zimes tells 
us that in consequence of Rochefort's rufianism 
the Local Permanent Committee of the survivors 
in Ischia unanimously voted the following 
resolution :— 


However t may be the misfortune which has 
been suffered, still Italian blood flows in the veins of 
the survivors. When charity is offered to them, in 
order that it may serve as a pretext for insulting their 
King. they proudly feel it their duty to refuse, at such 
& price, charity, not only from M. Rochefort and the 
whole of France, but from all the world. For these 
reasons they have unanimously decided to refuse all 
such humiliating offers that may be sent them; and 
ee request the Relief Committee for the Sufferers in 
Ischia to make this resolution fully known. 


Everybody can sympathise with the spirit of 
honest indignation that prompted these words, 
but surely it is a little childish on the part of the 
Ischia folks to deny all the world the privilege 
of helping them because there happens to be a 
blackguard among French journalists. 





Amone the latest extracts from judicial chro- 
nicles is to be found a story of real life stranger 
than any fiction. The hero of it is now known 
by the name of ‘ ‘homme au verrou,’ for reasons 
which will be understood from the following 
letter received at the Prefectural Offices of the 
Seine towards the end of August :— 


** Monsieur le ¢rocurcur général :— 
“You did not occupy your present post in 1872, but 
perhaps you will nevertheless remember a crime com- 
mitted at that time and much tilked of in the public 


journals under the title of “ Ayfaire du passage Saint 
Pierre.” At all events you have only to consult the 
archives of the period. On the toth of April, towards 
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| midday, the waiting maid of Madame Marpueri 
Postelet, entering her mistress's room, found Le 
strangled. Her husband had left the house at 9 ol ; 
in the morning, after dressing himself as leisurely . 
usual. Suspicion consequently did not fall on Nida 
first, more espccially since he had always seemed : 
live on good terms with his wife. But when he 
failed to return in the evening. the truth was at on é 
divined. It was he who had strangled his wile 
But they searched for him in vain. I—for it i, Hi 
Joseph Postelet, who write to you—had had time ¢, 
conceal myself effectually. To-day I am resolved a 
confess my crime, for I am weary of being pursued by 
the remorse which has never left me for an instan 
during the last eleven years. So soonas I have posted 
this letter 1am going to commit suicide at Lidge, and 
I shall adopt precautions to prevent the discovery of 
my body. I pray you to believe, however strange May 
seem the motives of my crime, that [ speak only the 
truth. About six months before the day when [ killed 
my wife, I became the victim of a cruel disease 
Every day I had in my head neuralgic pains which 
lasted for hours and made it impossible for me to sleep 
during the greater part of the night. My poor wife 
nursed me with the greatest devotion, but no remedy 
gave me any relief. At the end of a few weeks my 
attacks acquired a horrible regularity, and came upon 
me always at the same hour. ! suffered unceasingly 
from 2 o'clock till g every morning. My servant had 
orders to come into my room every day at 7.30 a.m. to 
get my clothes ready. It was the hour when I was at 
the height of my suffering, but he never made any noise 
and I was scarcely conscious of his presence, so that 
he gave me no annoyance. One day, unfortunately, 
burglars got into the house, and my wife, terrified, had 
a lock put to the door of our room. The next morning 
I was of course obliged to get up to open the door, and 
in my state of prin the effort was exceedingly disagree. 
able. It was the same on subsequent days, and soon it 
came to this—that no sooner did my sufferings awrke 
me at 20'clock in the morning than I began to think with 
horror of the moment when I should be obliged to get 
out of bed to unlock the door. The idea oppressed me, 
haunted me, and strangely tormented my sick mind. | 
would have given at that moment I know not what to 
be rid of that forced labour. Finally [ used to wake 
my wife and entreat her to have the lock taken off. 
She always answered me, between two yawns, that 
1 tormented her, and that she was afraid of thieves. 
Then I was seized with a furious anger against 
her. I hated her for sleeping so tranquilly and having 
no pain. Each day my ideas became blacker. Every 
night I thought of suicide. At half-past seven, when 
my servant knocked, I shook my wife rudely and 
bade her open the door. She gave me an angry 
answer and said I hurt her. 1 declare that it was on 
my will but my nerves which then threw me upon ber. 
In an instant, before she could even sigh, I strangled 
her. Then I covered her up and went to let my se- 
vant in. I was overwhelmed by what I had done, 
but I recollected that to save my life | must seem 
calm. As for my pain, it had suddenly disappeared. 
I dressed as usual; took what money and valuables 
I had by me, and before anyone thought of looking for 
me I was here at Liege, where I have lived ever since 
under the name of Maraicher. I send by this same 
post a letter to my serge ( in order that he may be 1s 
& position to transmit what property remains of muse 


to my heirs.” 

(Signed) Josern Posracer. 
Subsequent enquiries have shown that the state- 
ments contained in this letter are probably tr. 





By a private letter from a prominent member of 
the Corps Legislatif, we are informed that not- 
withstanding the growing excitement over the 
Tonquin question, there is in France no clearer 
general understanding of the situation than ut 
the first outbreak of the difficulty ; that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred persons who declaim, 
in the cafés and on the boulevards, about the 
vindication of French honor and the atonement 
for French blood, have not the faintest idea of 
what has been done, or who are engaged 1" 
the quarrel, or cven where the scene of action 
really is; and that the majority of the peoples 
representatives,—so far as they can be heard 
from at the moment,—appear equally ignorant 
with the noisy multitude. As to the Ministry. 
who are compelled to bestow a certain amount 
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of intelligent investigation, their inquiries are 
directed solely to the question of self-preservation. 
If they could hold their own by pushing forward 
with energy, they would do so; if they could be 
assured of safety by dropping the whole business 
without ceremony, they would do that. But 
they cannot sec their way clear in any direction, 
and there is no consistent public opinion for 
them to rely upon. These arc the criticisms of 
a member of the Opposition, but we apprehend 
that the judgment of impartial observers would 
go far to sustain them. From other late sources 
we learn that the dissensions at Tonquin have 
caused much disquietude in Paris, and that the 
union of all authority, civil and military, in one 
person, is strongly advocated in the highest 
quarters. M. Weddington’s share in the diplo- 
matic negotiations continually increascs, and 
there is said to be a prospect of his assuming 
control of the French part in all discussions 
conceming China. Rumour whispers, indeed, 
that his expected withdrawal from the office of 
Ambassador to England may be followed by his 
appointment as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This would be hard upon M. Waddington, all 
things considered, but the most fortunate event 
that could happen, for France ;—provided that 
he has the resolution and the force to carry the 
Government with him in the course which he 
knows to be necessary for French prosperity. 


On the 18th of September the Korean Envoys 
to the United States, with their suite, were 
formally received by President Arthur, not in 
Washington, but in New York, where, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Chief Magistrate was 
temporarily sojourning, on his way from the 
Yellowstone Park to the seat of government. 
The ceremonies were brief and not especially 
interesting, consisting chicfly of the delivery of 
credentials and an autograph letter of greeting 
from the King of Korea, on one side, and the 
acceptance thereof, on the other. Speeches 
appropriate to the occasion were made, in the 
reports of which nothing noticeable appears. 
The newspapers, naturally, make the most 
of this interview. But for the well known 
assumption of omniscience, by virtue of which 
reporters are accustomed ta evolve from their 
internal consciousness a full set of impromptu 
explanations for every new or unfamiliar inci- 
dent, we might congratulate ourselves upon ob- 
taining some valuable information as to Fastern 
usages ; but we fear that in this instance, as in 
others, the pretended exposition is the merest 
ebullition of journalistic imagination. For 
example, we are instructed that the Envoys, on 
approaching the President, ‘‘made a salaam 
according to the fashion of Oriental Princes, — 
that is, bowing to one side, instead of directly to 
the person saluted.” We also learn the im- 
portant fact that, while Mr. Arthur was respond- 
ing to the courteous address of the principal 
Envoy, the latter was observed to “ lift his hand 
Wwice to his forehead,—a Korean gesture imply- 
NS respectful attention.” On the whole, the 
lescriptions of the mecting are more amusing 
than we presume the event itself to have been. 








We observe that the confusion as to proper 
names, which under similar circumstances is 
usually confined to the unknown strangers and 
their titles, appears in this case to be transferred 
to the European or American Secretary of the 


Legation ; for, though frequently spoken of, he! 


always appears under a different designation. 
By one journal he is called Mr. Percival Lowell ; 
by another, Mr. Lowell Osborne ; by another, 
Mr. J. Perceval, and still again, Mr. Parton 
Jordan. If called upon to explain, the subtle 
reporter of New York would probably remark 
that it is a Korean tradition for Foreign Secre- 
taries of Legation to change their names five 
times a day. On the whole, the New Fork 
Herald's account seems most credible. It is as 
follows :— 


**We pray that the people of both our lands may live 
forever mthout change in peace and happiness.” 

Such was the salutation which the Ambassadors from the 
Hermit Land of Tah Chosun oc Corea uttered yesterday to 
the people of the United States represented in the person of 
their Chief Magistrate. With all due form and ceremony, 
with many bows and much fair speech, the presentation of 
the envoys to the President took place. Behind the 
diplomatic forms and phrases there appeared genuine 
Lean | sentiments—on the one hand, the reaching out of 
the hitherto secluded Oriental le for aid and comfort in 
this their first plunge into t mee) of “civilized” 
life ; on the other, a cordial welcome ot the shy sister to the 
great wana of nations. 

The scene of the presentation was a paclor in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel on the Twenty-third street side. President 
Arthuc entered it about eleven o'clock and it was at once 
announced to the Ambassadors in their apartments that he 
awaited them. As they approached the President stood 
near the middle of the room facing the door. He was 
dressed in ordinary morning costume, and looked as if he 
were imp ressed with the dignity of the occasion. On his 
right stood Secretary of State Frelinghuysen, on his left 
Assistant Secretary Davis, Mr. Chew, of the State Depart- 
ment, and Lieutenant T. B. M. Mason and Ensign Foulk, 
United States Navy, and several other gentlemen stood a 
little behind. 

THE AMBASSADORS’ APPROACH. 


The Corean magnates issued from their appartments in 
single file, and in single file along the corridors 
towards the room where the President waited for them. 
First in order came the first in dignity, Min Yong Ik, a rela- 
tive of the Queen, a noble of the .ighest order and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the King of Tah Chosun. He was 
dressed—as were all his companions—in his richest robes of 
State. A loose garment of flowered plum colored silk 
showed through its openings a snow white tunic, also silken. 
The whole was belted in with a broad band covered with 
curiously wrought plates cf gold. Upon the Ambassadors’ 
breast hung an apron with two storks embroidered in white 
upon a purple ground, and bordered with many brilliant 
colors. On his head he wore his hat of cibeiageat / a 
singular structure of silk, bamboo, and horsehair, which, 
according to Corean custom, it is indispensable to wear 
upon all official occasions. Re 

Second in the procession came the Vice-Minister, Hong 
Yong Sik, a son of the Pime Minister of the Corean King- 
dom. His dress in the main resembled that of Min Yong 
Ik, his lower rank being denoted by the fact that only one 
stork was embruidered upon the apron covering his breast. 
He was succeeded by Io Koang Pom, the Secret of the 
Embassy. He wore simply the tunics of white and plum- 
colored silk and the official hat. Mr. Percival Lowell, a 
relative of Minister James Russell Lowell, and Forei 
Secretary to the Corean Embassy, followed. He was in 
evening dress. Yu Kil Chum, who was dressed in a gees 

lisse ; Pyon Su, who wore black; and Ko Young Chol, 
in blue, brought up the rear. : 

Standing in the Broad hall, just outside the open door of 
the reception room, the Ambassadors and their suite formed 
a single line facing the President. At a signal from the 
Minister they dropped together on their knees. Then, 
raising thei? hands above their heads, they bent their 
bodies forward with a slow, steadv sweep until their fore- 
heads touched the ground. Remaining in this attitude a few 
moments, they arose and advanced into the room, President 
Arthur and the gentlemen with him bowing deeply as they 
entered. Then Frelinghuysen, coming forward, led Min 
Yonz up to the President and introduced him. The 
President and Minister joined hands, looked earnestly in 
each other's faces for a moment, and through the inter- 

reter exchan some words of compliment. Then Hong 
‘ong Sik, and after him the other members of the Embassy, 
were presented to the President, and all the American gen- 
tlemen present were introduced to the Coreans. _ 

Then Minister Min Yong Ik pronounced his formal 
addrces to the President, speaking in his native tongue in a 
solemn and rather pleasant voice :— 

To His Excettexcy THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
Srates oF AWERICA:— 


We, Min Yong [tk and Hong Yonk Sik, are present in 
serson ig address Your Excellency the President of the 
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United States of America. Together we have come to 
Your Excellency as the representatives of the government 
of Tah Chosun. We desire to spores to Your Excellency 
from our hearts our sincere wishes for the health and welfare 
of Your Execcllency and the pores of the United States. 
The people of our countries having entered into friendly 
intercourse with each other, and having both on our 
and yours bound themselves mutually to continue these 
happy relations, we pray that the people of both our lands 
may live forever without change in peace and happiness. 
We beg to offer to Your Excellency two official papers from 
our government. The first is a reply to Your Excellency 
from His Majesty the King of Tah Chosun. The second is 
our letter of credentials, which we herewith ask leave to 
present. 


The following is a translation of the credentials :— 


His Majesty the Kinc or Tan Cxosun to His Excellency 
Cnuester A. Artuur, President of the United 
States of America :— 

The ratifications of the treaty concluded between our 
countries having now been exchanged and friendly relations 
established, I now send to the United States of Amenca as 
Minister Plenipotenti and Envoy Extraordinary, Min 
Yong Ik, and a Vice Minister, Hong Yong Sik, in order to 
convey to Your Excellency the assurance of My gratification. 

Being in My confidence and instructed so as fully to 
express My ideas, they will no doubt satisfactorily perform 
their duties, and I hope that full faith and credence will be 
given to them, in onder that the friendship of our countries 
may increase and that perfect harmony may be attained. 

I have oo doubt that Your Excellency will fully share 
My views. 

Done under My own hand and seal in the four hundred and 
ninety-second year of My House, sixth moon, eleventh 
day (14th July, 1833). 

[Seal.} Tue Kino or Tan Cnosun. 
A Mtn Yono Mok, 
[Seal.] President of the Foreign Office. 

The words of the Ambassador having been translated to 
pil President aha — Nad of i age rete eay 
and spoke in y, his w ng duly re to Mia 
Yong Ik in Corsa The President's geqarks were these : 

Mr. MinisTER AND Mr. Vice Presiogent—It gives me 
much pleasure to receive you as the representatives of the 
King and government of Fah Chosun. 1 bid a cordial 
welcome. We are not ignorant of your beautiful peninsular 
country, with its surrounding islands, or of their produc- 
tions, or of the industries of your le, who in population 
number more than twice that of the United States when 
they became an independent nation. The ocean which 
intervenes between our respective domains has, by means of 
the introduction and perfection of steam navigation, become 
a highway of coavensent and safe intercourse—you are our 
neighbors. 

The United States, from their ical position, are 
of all others, the nation with whic te Orientals should 
cultivate friendship and a commerce which will prove to 
them and to us alike beneficial and profitable, and which 
must constantly increase. 

This Republic, while conscious of its power, of its wealth 
and of its resources, seeks, as our history shows, no domi- 
nion or control over other nationalities and no acquisition of 
their territory, but does seek to give and receive the benefits 
of friendly relations and of a reciprocal and honest com- 
merce. 

We know you can be a benefit to us, and we think that 
when become familiar with the improvement we have 
made in Lagreaiural implements and processes and in the 
mechanical arts generally, you will be satisfied that we can 
give you fair return for the benefit you may confer on us, 
and it may be that in our system of education and in our 
poe you will discover something that you will be giad to 
aciopt. . 


It was fit and becoming that you should have made with 
us your first treaty of intercourse, amity and commerce. 
You will be so good as to present to your Ring my respectful 
regards and to express to him my gratification and that of 
our people that he should have seen proper to honor us by 
: I trust that while you are in our 
country you will have health and enjoyment. 


It will be the purpose of our government and people so to 
receive you that you shall carry home with you pleasant 
recullections of the American Republic. 

After the speeches the President and the Ambassadors 
again shook hands, and the latter retired, accompanied to 
their rooms by Secretary Frelinghuysen, Lieutenant Mason 
and Ensign Foulk. Outside the door of the parlor they 
stopped, and, turning, repeated the obeisance they had 
made at entering. This salute is the highest honor that a 
Corean can pay. It is never used except in approaching 
kings or other rulers of independent States. 

The party will be taken to Boston this evening on the 
United States steamship Despatch. They will be accom- 
panies by Lieutenant Mason and Ensign Foulk, who have 

n assigned to travel with them and care for their comfort 
during their stay in this country. In Boston the Ambas- 
sadors will be received by Governor Butler. They will be 
taken to the Exposition and all other points of interest. 


“‘The Corean language,” said Mr. Percival Lowell, 
Secretary to the Embassy, toa Herald reporter, “is very 
different from the Japanese or Chinese; so different, in 
fact, that one of the three reading aloud would not be in any 
degree understoud by the other two. The Coreans, 
however, have the advantage of possessing an alphabet, 
while the Chinese use syllables as theic linguistic unit, using 
one character to denote an idea or group of ideas. Corean 
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has, however, an analogy to Japanese, and, like most 
Oriental languages, it reads from ht to left and from the 
top down."’ 

“* What will be the value of this treaty to American com- 
merce ?"’ asked the reporter. 

“Very great,” answered Mr. Lowell, “We have a 
grat opportunity opened to usin this country, such as we 

twenty years in China. The Amencans to-day 

command the confidence of the ae if an 
oreigners are in & position to enter into table mercantile 
trary — this new country it is met — States. The 
coua great wealth stored up, which foreigners must 
exploit. [¢ ts rch in gold and 3 aba The people lack 
machinery for developing the natural resources of their land, 
M ts natural to suppose that much of what they need in this 
ne will come from - Then, again, like the Japanese, 
they will doubtless develop a strong taste for all the social 
comforts and fashions of Europeans, This, again, will be 
an opportunity for advantageous commerce.’ 

“But how will their extreme exclusiveness affect our 
relations with them ?"’ 

** In respect to that point,”’ said Mr. Lowell, “they may 
be compared to some men while ordinarily of a retiring 


we may make at present in a commercial way will be well 
received. 
* In other besides her mines also the country is 


rich. Her rice, cotton, tobacco, hemp, and silk are all 
sergely experts and are of excellent quality. Her trade 
: has been almost entirely with China and Japan, but 


up the advance offered this treaty the 
commerce sil Sea at sikeanes” 
ers has practically to make his 
who visited China and 
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Salem skipper, who took me off to see his steamer 
a bette of sais, which i a native drink made of fermeated 
° was on 


its outlines.” 

President Arthar’s address to the Ambassadors 
is singulatly frank. Hitherto it has been the 
habit to tell Oriental nations chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, about the benefits they derive from admis- 
sion to the comity of nations. The President 
begins at the other end, and speaks first of the 
benefits Korea can confer on American com- 
merce, confining his statement of the reciprocal 
advantage to a modest thought that in America’s 
agricultural and mechanical contrivances her 
new acquaintance will be able to find a fair re- 
turn. To people at this end of the world the 
President’s words smack of sarcasm. Not many 
will be found to believe in the advantages likely 
to accrue to the United States from intercourse 
with a squalidly impecanious country like Korea. 
But the fact is that—if we may be permitted. to 
apply a somewhat common-place expression to 
a very exalted personage—somebody had been 
pulling the President's Jeg, and we strongly 
suspect that somebody to be Mr. Percival Lowell. 
He is evidently a secretary of very vivid imagi- 
pation, out of which it has not been difficult for 
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him to evolve the “great wealth stored up, which | quadrupeds has just been taken, not as a simple 
forcigners must exploit ;” the “‘ richness in gold | matter of curiosity, but because the Sreat city’s 
and silver ;” “the mines; the rice, cotton, to-} insatiable need of money has compelled its 


bacco, hemp, and silk, which are of excellent 
quality and which are all largely exported.” 
What mere matter of fact persons see in Korea 
is a country where, if gold and silver exist at all, 
they have never been used either as money or in 
the arts; a country with ‘a population of eight 
or possibly ten millions, who have long been 
secluded from the world, who have had no in- 
centives to industry and no means of developing 
it, and who have therefore been content to pro- 
duce only the necessaries of life and the few 
luxuries required in the present inert condition 
of the upper classes of society."* We do not 
know where Mr. Lowell obtained his information 
about Korea's large exports of rice, cotton, to- 
bacco, hemp, and silk. Her export of these 
and other articles to Japan—her sole customer 
besides China—amounted, during the five years 
ending June 30th, 1882, to less than five million 
dollars, and her total trade with Japan, during 
these five years, averaged less than two million 
dollars. Whether such a country offers ‘“‘a 
gteat opportunity,” or any opportunity at all, 
to American commerce, there ought not to be 
much difficulty in determining. Up to the 


"|present Korea has evinced her appreciation 


of the benefits of foreign intercourse by bor- 
rowing money from her treaty friends, and we 
shall not be surprised to learn ere long that 
she has taken solid advantage of the United 
States’s rosy mood. 
e - e 

But Mr. Percival Lowell's enthusiasm is as 
nothing compared with the romances of the 
“gentleman who visited Japan in 1876 towards 
the close of the Japanese war against Korea,” and 
who fell in with the Salem skipper at Shimono- 
seki. How easy it is to imagine the things that 
befel this gentleman: how he went ashore to 
find himself pursued by “a mass of Mongolian 
population” whom his heated imagination magni- 
fied into millions; how, when he was just begin- 
ning to be nervous and perturbed, he met the 
lanky skipper with the nasal accent, and betrayed 
so much relief and joy at the encounter that 
the Salem man took his measure at once and 
proceeded to fill him up, telling him, as he 
carried him on board ship, about the Japanese 
war with Korea, which had never taken place at 
all, and, as he primed him with Japanese saké, 
whispering mysteriously about the man-of-war's 
cargo of Korean corpses enclosed in coffins of 
solid gold! It would be fortunate for the Koreans 
Ambassador, if he could come across a few 
American gentlemen of the same lymphatic 
temperament as thistraveller.” Mr. Min Yong Ik 
might then achieve a unique coup by borrowing 
a few million dollars on the security of Korean 
cemeterics. 


In Paris there is a dog for every ten citizens— 
two million of the latter in all and two hundred 
thousand of the former. A census of the 
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Government to tax even the dogs. Every one 
of them pays the municipality ten francs per 
annum, watch-dogs, however, €scaping for half 
thatsum. The yearly income from this source 
ought to be two million francs, but it is only 
half that amount. The other half is saveq bya 
litele trickery. Therefore it is that a census has 
been taken, and an order issued requiring that 
every dog shall carry a collar bearing the name 
and address of his proprietor, as well as a mark 
stamped on it by the police agents. Animals 
not thus distinguished will be liable to imme- 
diate destruction. Unless we are mistaken, 
there used to be a similar regulation in force in 
Toktyo, though of late it appears to have 
fallen completely into abeyance, much to the 
discomfort of quiet-loving citizens. In this 
respect, at all events, the advantage is with the 
municipality of Yokohama. 





Many instances have been related in which 
pouring oil upon the troubled waters, literally, 
has had the effect of lessening the force of a 
heavy, broken sea, and in some cases with which 
we are acquainted—notably in two of steamers 
disabled—the oil has doubtless been the means 
of saving the ship and consequently the lives 
of the crew. It is as well to place such in- 
stances, when welt authenticated, on record. 
A vessel arrived here a few days ago in 
which the experiment was attended with marked 
success. The British bark Seé/era was in 
the gale of the 8th inst., that swept a large 
portion of the Coast of Japan, and on that day 
she had her two lower topsails blown clean 
out of the bolt-ropes, and a new mizen-staysail, 
afterwards hoisted, was immediately split. At 
this time the vessel made very bad weather, 
heavy seas in rapid succession sweeping the 
deck and flooding the cabin. ‘Captain Jenkins 
then determined to try the oil experiment, and 
three canvas bags full of oil were got over the 
weather side, a few prods of a sail-needle having 
been given to allow the oil to escape. The 
rapidity with which the oil spread out to wind- 
ward was astonishing, and was only equalled 
by the way in which the big seas one after the 
other, rising high and apparently about to break 
on the ship, were met by-the oil and suddenly 
seemed to collapse by the contact. 





Tue Chinese residents of New York have 
recently been gratified by the appointment ofa 
Consul, to watch over their interests; and in 
announcing his assumption of office, he has 
issued a notification which can hardly fail 
to render him an object of contumely and 
derision on the part of a spirited section of 
the foreign community in this settlement. He 
entertains ideas of the powers and privileges 
enjoyed by the police, in the city where he re- 
sides, totally at variance with the opinions let 
loose in Yokohama, from time to time, f- 
specting the dutics of those humble func- 
tionarics, not only in this neighbourhood, but all 
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the world over. He impresses upon his fellow 
countrymen the importance of orderly habits 
and peaceful pursuits, and reminds them of 
their liability to arrest and punishment if they 
violate the law. He does not inform them that, 
if they turn their shops into gambling resorts, 
or include the entrancing opium pipe in their 
list of tea-house refreshments, thereby creating 
disturbance and disorder, they may scoff at the 
blue-coated guardians of public tranquillity and 
resist their interference, unless evidence is given 
that they come duly accredited with warrants 
signed by a magistrate. He does not encourage 
the theory that Chinese dwellings may be con- 
verted into places of refuge for criminals, and 
that the occupants,—with or without sympathy 
for the malefactors—may close their doors upon 
the legitimate pursuers, requiring the latter to 
abandon their purpose, until they shall have 
made their way to some distant fountain of 
authority, and supplied themselves with docu- 
ments empowering them to enter premiscs in 
which the law is violated or evaded. He might 
do this, if he were a diligent student of a certain 
class of periodical literature peculiar to the Far 
East, but as he probably draws his conceptions 
of justice and morality from other sources, he 
does nothing of the kind. He reminds his 
people that it is their duty to codperate with the 
police, and not to obstruct them, in the preser- 
vation of order; and especially to conform to 
the municipal regulations under which they are 
living. It never occurs to him to state that 
the application of these regulations would mean 
the submission of the private houses of all Chinese 
to “a species of police espionage which must 
inevitably bring the law into direct conflict with 
the people.” Even if it did occur to him, he 
would not risk the ridicule which such a declara- 
tion would provoke from the better part of his 
own race, as well as from the citizens of New 
York. Nor does he venture the remotest sugges- 
tion that practices founded upon the established 
law of Western nations are ‘“‘arbitrary and 
barbarous.” Still less does he intimate that it 
is “impossible to conceive a civilized people” 
who would tolerate them. He is doubtless 
aware that by doing so he might render himself 
liable to the charge of inviting his countryien 
to defy and trample on the local authority ;— 
perhaps of stimulating them to breaches of the 
peace, if not offering a direct incentive to riot. 
He confines himself to a series of admonitions, 
by observing which the Chinese residents may 
not only secure for themselves immunity from 
reproach, bat may also contribute to the general 
welfare of society. It is not, he shows them, by 
breaking laws themselves, nor helping others to 
do so, nor impeding the actions of the police, 
nor facilitating—with or without evil intent—the 
escape from justice of rogues and _jail-birds, 
that they can creditably distinguish themselves, 
but by pursuing a directly contrary course. 
Altogether, it is evident that this consul takes a 
thoroughly sensible view of his position and its 
responsibilities, It would be a matter for con- 
gratulation if his Government were served by an 
Official of the same stamp in Nagasaki; and far 


from disadvantageous if many similar men, of 
various nationalities, were to be found among 


the foreign population of the larger Japancse 
ports. 





Tue Municipality of Shanghai has just adopted 
the following resolution :— 


No person shall open or keep a house of public 
entertainment, music hall, theatre, circus, billiard, 
bowling, or dancing saloon, or shop or store for the sale 
of wines, spirits, beer, intoxicating drugs, butcher's 
meat, poultry or game, slaughter-house, or livery stable, 
or sell or vend any wines, spirits, beer, intoxicating 
drugs, butcher's meat, poultry or game, or ply, let or 
use any boat for loading or unloading on or alongside 
of the Municipal jetties or pontoons, any cargo or 
merchandize or ply, let or use for hire any boat, horse, 
or public vehicle, within such limits, without a license 
first obtained from the Council, and in the case of 
foreigners countersigned by the Consul of the nation- 
ality to which such person belongs. In respect of such 
licenses, the Council may impose such conditions and 
exact such security, or dispense with any license con- 
ditions or security, as the nature of the particular case 
may require, and charge such fees in respect thereof as 
may be authorized at any meeting of Land Renters or 
Ratepayers, or others entitled to vote, in any public 
meeting duly assembled, under and in accordance with 
the said Land Regulations. And any person offending 
against or infringing the provisions of this By-law 
shall be liable for every offence to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars. 


Imagine an attempt to impose such a regulation 
in Yokohama! 


As an example of the extraordinary bias some- 
times imported into arguments affecting Oriental 
matters viewed from an Occidental standpoint, 
the following, which we extract from a leading 
article recently published in the China Afazi, is 
almost unique :— 


It is true that in England official communications 
passing between officers of Government and what are 
classed as state secrets, are privile from disclosure 
in a court of justice. But this is done on the general 
ground of public policy, the same ground that makes 
communications between attorney and client or hus- 
band and wife privileged, namely that greater cvils 
would follow to the public from their compulsory dis- 
closure than from their being withheld. And we have 
never heard that the rule applied to ary foreign 
government. It could be rarely detrimental to the 
British public that the communications or state secrets 
of forcign nations should be made public if the neces- 
sity arose, indeed it might be of the test possible 
advantage. How this rule can therefore be imported 
into China has yet to be shown. 


The question under examination by our Colonial 
contemporary is whether an Englishman in the 
employment of the Chinese Customs Service can 
be required, without reference to his employers, to 
give evidence, before British tribunals in China, 
regarding facts which have come to his know- 
ledge in the pursuit of his duty. The China 
Mail admits that in the case of officers of the 
English Government the plea of privilege would 
be valid in certain contingencies as against the 
ordinary obligations of a witness, and thinks that 
a refusal to furnish evidence might often be 
dictated by considerations of public welfare. 
‘‘ But,” continues our contemporary, “ we have 
never heard that the rule applied to any foreign 
government.” English convenience is one 
thing ; foreign convenience, another. The for- 
mer must be consulted on all occasions, but as 
for the latter—well, we have never heard that 
there is any particular rule -about it. And lest 
there should be any doubt about the import of 
its sentiments, the China Afail proceeds to ex- 
plain that the disclosure of foreign state secrets 
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“could rarely be detrimental, and might even 
be of the greater possible advantage, to the 
British public.” True, but what about the Chi- 
nese public? Does it count for nothing wherc 
its own officials are concerned? Does our 
Colonial contemporary really mean to assert that 
England's just course in this matter is to deny 
to Chinese officials in Chinese territory the same 
privilege which she accords to her own officials 
in her own territory, and to deny it on the grounds 
that she cannot herself suffer, and may possibly 
benefit, by the distinction? If Englishmen in the 
service of the Chinese Government are liable to be 
summoned before any English local tribunal in 
China, and then and there, on pain of imprison- 
ment for contempt of court, required to disclose 
everything that may have come to their know- 
ledge in consequence of their official position, 
it is plain that the employment of Englishmen 
by the Chinese Government is not unlikely to be 
permanently interrupted. 


Tue Tientsin correspondent of the Shanghai 
Mercury, writing on the 3rd inst., says :—On 
the 2nd instant, H.I.H. Prince Kung received 
H.E. M. Tricou and Sir Harry Parkes at the 
Tsung-li Yamen, where they bad very lengthy 
interviews and discussed the Canton and Annam 
affairs, both of which are to have a very speedy 
and satisfactory solution. Sir George Bowen 
has left for the Great Wall. Baron von Wrangel 
left for Kalgan to meet H.E. Mr. Popoff and 
suite. The Chinese have been very insulting to 
foreigners of late ; since the glorious victory of 
the Black Flags over the French. The Archers 
selected a German gentleman and his pony for 
a@ target; one of the arrows fixed itself in the 
pony. This called fora protest from the German 
Consul to Li Hung-chang. It is surprising to 
note that some few days ago they assumed a 
quieter tone, not from any proclamations from 
H.E. Li, but from the telegrams from Hong- 
kong, which must have reached them earlier, of 
the desertion of the Phuhoin entrenchments ; 
also the more yielding and peaceful disposition 
of the members of the Grand Council at Peking, 
finding, as you say, that neither the ironclad 
nor the Krupp guns are to come forward. 





AccorpineG to the Oficial Gasetle, when the 
Kwerto Maru was wrecked at Kamodono-mura, 
Kishu, she had 57 bags of mail matter on 
board, including the foreign mail from Tokio 
and Yokohama to Kobe, Nagasaki, and Shimo- 
noseki. The whole of the bags were lost with 
the ship, but two days afterwards 18 bags were 
recovered, and subsequently through strenuous 
efforts 34 more bags have been fished up. There 
are only 5 bags now missing, but the correspon- 
dence in those recovered is so damaged that the 
addresses ir, many instances are almost illegible. 





We (Shanghat Mercury) hear from native 
sources that Mr. Chén, Magistrate of the Mixed 
Court, has resigned his post, which be has held 
for upwards of ten years. Mr. Oung, the Chinese 
official of the Mixed Court in the French Settle- 
ment, will succeed him, and another official by 
the name of Wang will take the latter's place. 
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THE NAGASAKI AFFAIR. 
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HE question of the recent affray at 
Nagasaki between the police and 
certain Chinese residents is, we believe, 
undergoing, or has just undergone, judicial 
investigation. Meanwhile our attention 
is again called to it by a letter—which we 
publish elsewhere—from Mr. Pou Lin 
SING. Our correspondent takes exception 
to several of the comments which have 
appeared in this journal. In the first 
place, he thinks that the impression our 
remarks conveyed is calculated to prejudice 
the reputation of the Chinese Consul by 
whom the inquest on the body of WAI 
EGNo was held. Without pausing to con- 
sider whether to be credited with holding 
an inquest after the forms of Western 
procedure is likely to injure a Chinese 
Consul in Western eyes, we may at once 
endorse Mr. Pou’s statement that “the 
duties of Coroners, whether Chinese or 
European, are mainly and essentially the 
same,” but that forms of procedure must 
be in accordance with “the various usages 
of different nations.” It is precisely, how- 
ever, because these forms did not appear 
to be in accordance with Chinese usages 
in the case under consideration that we 
drew attention to them, not with any cap- 
tious intention, but merely for the sake of 
noting a curious and interesting incident. 
Mr. Pou now tells us that the so-called 
“Jury” at Nagasaki consisted, in reality, 
of four leading Chinese, substitutes for 
the aldermen whose attendance is always 
necessary at a Chinese Coroner’s in- 
quest. We are obliged to him for the in- 
formation, but he would have removed 
our doubts more effectually had he ex- 


to the witnesses. Mr. Pou says they were 
duly warned to speak the truth, but if 
so, the fact is entirely unnoticed in the 
published version of the proceedings. 

With regard to the Acting Consul's 
address to the “Jury,” we must be allowed 
to differ i foto from our correspondent. 
The Consul’s words may have lost some- 
thing of their polish by translation, but 
their substance cannot have been materially 
altered. Mr. Pou, at all events, does not 
take the trouble to tell us what they really 
were, and in default of his corrections, we 
are left to suppose that the Coroner did 
appeal to the “loyalty and patriotism” of 
the fqur jurors; that he did describe the 
death of Walt EGNO as a “ murder,” and 
that he did make use of language signify- 
ing, “I am not surprised at the strong 
feeling of our people in Nagasaki over the 
unfortunate young man’s most cruel death.” 
Such expressions as these can only be 
described as “intemperate and inflam- 
matory.” We shall be glad to describe 
them differently when our correspondent 
supplies the necessary modifications. 


The fact that the evidence of the Japan- 
ese police was not taken at the inquest 
is referred, by Mr. Pou, to the supineness 
of the Japanese authorities themselves, 
who though officially invited to attend, took 
no notice of the proceedings. Accepting 
our correspondent’s explanation, we can 
only say that he shifts the blame of what 
must be considered a most unwise and 
unwarrantable omission from Chinese to 
Japanese shoulders. The treaty between 
Japan and China provides that “any 
offender who shall resist capture by making 
use of a murderous weapon, may be slain 
in the act without further consequences ; 


plained in what respect the functions of} but the circumstances of his death shall be 
these aldermen resemble the functions of|investigated by the Consul and the local 


a jury, and whether the resemblance is 
sufficiently marked to justify the use of the 
latter term. Our correspondent must 
remember that we had only the published 
proceedings of the inquest toguideus. Find- 
ing there that a Chinese Acting-Consul and 
Coroner assembled a “jury” of his country- 
men, examined witnesses, charged the jury, 
and based his own verdict on their finding; 
and finding further, from a letter signed 
“Vermillion Pencil” and published in a 
Nagasaki journal, that “the Acting Chinese 
Consul, having taken the advice of several 
of his English friends, held an inquest,” we 
had valid grounds for our observation that 
a precedent for these proceedings does 
not exist in Chinese judicial annals. 

This, however, is a point of small moment, 
and the same may be said with regard to 
the form of oath or declaration administered 


authoritiesconjointly.” The only exception 
to this rule is that “when the case occurs 
in the interior and the Consul cannot arrive 
in time for the investigation, it shall be 
held by the local authorities alone, who 
communicate a report of the facts to the 
Consul.” With this clause in the treaty 
we fail to see that a mere intimation to the 
local authorities was sufficient to warrant 
the Consul in holding an investigation 
without their attendance. But whether 
Japanese or Chinese perfunctoriness be to 
blame, we repeat our statement that “ with- 
out the testimony of the police it was 
impossible for the Jury to arrive at an 
intelligent understanding of the case,” and 
that the failure to obtain, or the refusal to 
supply, that testimony rendered the result 
of the inquest practically worthless. 


Our correspondent’s next charge is of a 
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graver nature. ‘‘ What is worse still,” he 
says, “the editor takes upon himself the 
responsibility of saying that “there was 
absolutely no evidence,” &c. Undoubtedly 
he must have overlooked Woo Hwa and 
Cuun Die’s testimonies.” Well, even 
in the face of this rebuke, we reiterate 
our assertion (quoting it, however, in 
full) that “as regards the origin of the 
‘murder’ there was absolutely no evidence 
except that of a Chinese who said that 
‘whatever may have been the primary cause 
of the attack, he truly believed deceased 
was innocent and free from blame.” The 
Chinese here a!luded to is Mr. Woo Moa. 
Undoubtedly we did not overlook his evi- 
dence. He was the only man who pro- 
fessed to have actually witnessed the 
stabbing, and the value of his testimony is 
not enhanced by the fact that nine-tenths 
of it was either hearsay or pure conjucture. 
As for the other Chinaman, Cun DIE, 
whose testimony also we are charged with 
overlooking,” he could tell nothing what- 
soever about the origin of the stabbing, 
seeing that, according to his own state- 
ment, he was “ thrust down upon the floor 
with his face touching the ground” at the 
time of the occurrence. The plain fact is 
that there was not one tittle of evidence 
adduced to show why WA! EGNO was 
killed. CHUN Die said that the lad “re- 
sisted because his money was being taken 
away.” But CHuN Die could not see what 
happened, unless indeed, it was reflected 
in the floor against which his face was 
thrust. Woo Moa repeated this statement, 
but Woo Moa only witnessed the stabbing. 
He saw nothing of what preceded it. This 
sort of testimony may satisfy those who 
wish to credit it. But it cannot satisfy any 
tolerably impartial mind. We find it im- 
possible to believe that six Japanese police- 
men, of whom four were armed with swords, 
finding themselves in a room occupied by 
a man and a lad of 17, arrested the man, 
whom alone they wanted to arrest, meeting 
his acknowledged resistance without re- 
course to their weapons, and having 
mastered him, proceeded to draw thei 
swords and kill the lad, whom they did not 
want to arrest, and whose resistance was 
confined to guarding his own property 
which they had no right to seize. This 
is incredible. “ Mr. KOH” and the four 
Chinese gentlemen ” doubtless arrived at 
what they considered “a clear under- 
standing of the origin of the murder,” but 
it is not given to all men to be equally 
perspicuous, and, in the total absence of 
evidence, singular improbabilities do ne 
command credence. 
Our correspondent’s explanation with 
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regard to the place where Dr. RENWICK 
found WAt EGNO seems, at first sight, 
satisfactory. But it conflicts somewhat 
with the evidence given at the inquest. 
Mr. Pou says that, after being stabbed, 
Wal was “immediately brought to the 
Chinese Consulate.” Now the evidence 
of Wal’s uncle, WAI BANG-CHING was :— 
“ About 8 p.m. on the night of the 15th, I 
heard a disturbance in the street, but did 
not know the cause of it. Mr. SHIN 
Woo Mao shortly afterwards informed 
me that my nephew had been killed by 
Japanese policemen, in the house No. 24, 
Shinchi. I ran to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, and found that my nephew had 
been stabbed in two places, and that he 
was suffering severely from his wound.” 
Further, of the three men who declared 
that they were in the house No. 24 at the 
time of the occurrence, one said that he 
found “the deceased lying- on the floor 
insensible;” another that “he found t'\e 
deceased in a dying state,” and the third 
that he “saw deceased was dying.” It 
appears somewhat strange that a man in 
such acondition should have been carried 
off to the Consulate, more especially when 
his uncle, with whom he lived, was present 
totakecareofhim. Further, Dr. RENWICK’S 
statement is that he “found Wal EGNO in 
one of the streets of Shinchi, and seeing 
he was very ill, directed that he should be 
removed immediately to the hospital.” Is 
this language compatible with the notion 
that the man was in a jinrikisha and already 
on his way to the hospital? Doubtless 
our correspondent’s information bears out 
his version of the occurrence, but the 
investigations just concluded by a Japanese 
Judge at Nagasaki go to show conclusively 
that the fracas took place, not in a house, 
but in the street, and that what Mr. Pou 
Lin SING calls “a pretty good piece of 
Japanese fabrication” is a substantially 
correct account of the occurrence. 


THE STATUS OF CHINESE IN 
FAPAN. 
—_—_—__—_.@—_____ 

[* connection with the recent affray 

between the Japanese police and some 
Chinese residents of Nagasaki, it has been 
openly stated, indeed the public generally 
appears to be persuaded, that the status of 
Chinese subjects living in Japan is exactly 
the same as that of all other foreigners. 
The treaty betweén China and Japan does 
not justify any such hypothesis. It is 
there provided, inter alia, that ‘in mixed 


- Cases of disputes between merchants of 


both countries, a plaint in the form of an 
application shall be made to the Consul, 


who will first endeavour by friendly coun- 
sel to prevent litigation as much as possible. 
If this fails, he will communicate the 
matter to the local authorities, and in con- 
junction with them will impartially try the 
case and decide it.” Again, it is else- 
where laid down, that “ when arrested and 
brought up for trial, an offender, if ata 
port, shall be tried by the local authorities 
and the Consul conjointly: if in the in- 
terior, he shall be tried by the local 
authorities alone, who will officially com- 
municate the facts of the case to the 
Consul.” Finally, there is a clause pro- 
viding that in the absence of a regularly 
appointed Consul—with regard to whose 
qualifications certain restrictions are laid 
down—jurisdiction over Chinese residents 
shall be exercised by the Japanese authori- 
ties. Plainly this treaty places the Chinese 
in a position very different from that occu- 
pied by other nationals in Japan. The juris- 
diction of the high contracting parties is 
concurrent, and in certain contingencies that 
of Japan alone is competent. The latter 
was the case for many years in Nagasaki, 
and during those years the Japanese local 
authorities adopted stringent measures to 
prevent opium smoking. Finally, when a 
Chinese Consul was appointed, it was con- 
sidered essential that the same course 
should still be pursued with regard to opium, 
and although the Chinese Government did 
not formally acknowledge Japan’s inter- 
pretation of the treaty as conferring the 
power to pursue such a course, she not 
only left that interpretation uncontradicted, 
but even admitted the local authorities’ 
right to summarily arrest all persons found 
with opium in their possession. This ad- 
mission ‘obviously included the still graver 
offence of smoking opium, and it is said 
that subsequent to the correspondence on 
this subject, two Chinese opium smokers 
were actually arrested by the Japanese 
police in Nagasaki, and handed over for 
punishment to the Chinese Consul. It 
would appear, therefore, that the latter’s 
protest in the case of the recent stabbing 
affair came rather late in the day. To be 
late is, however, a Chinese official idiosyn- 
crasy. It was displayed in the case of the 
original French treaty with Annam: it was 
displayed in Korea’s case, and it is, in fact, 
displayed whenever the occasion offers. 
The essence of Celestial diplomacy is to 
leave a question unsettled until some fresh, 
and, it may be, irrelevant, complication 
crops up to facilitate its solution in a sense 
favorable to China. Thus at Nagasaki the 
Japanese police might have gone on for ten 
or twenty years arresting Chinese opium 
smokers and handing them over to their 
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Consul without evoking any protest from 
the latter, or in the smallest degree dis- 
turbing public equanimity ; but so soon as 
a Chinese life is sacrificed in the operation, 
the Chinese authorities seize the oppor- 
tunity to enlist sentiment and sympathy 
on behalf of a contention which their own 
passiveness had long deprived of all 
validity. We strongly suspect that but for 
the agitation originated and fomented a 
short time ago by an English local journal 
in Nagasaki, the idea of resenting a per- 
fectly legitimate and necessary exercise of 
Japanese municipal authority would never 
have occurred to the Chinese residents. 
It would have seemed to them not only 
natural, but essential to the maintenance 
of order, that when the police witnessed a 
crime in the very act of commission, they 
should then and there arrest the perpetra- 
tors, whether in a street or in a house. 
No rational man will pretend that the 
hearth of a civilized citizen in the nine- 
teenth century offers to malefactors those 
privileges of sanctuary which belonged to 
heathen temples of old. Judging, indeed, 
from the rodomontade written by irrespon- 
sible foreign journalists in Japan on the 
subject of police espionage and the arbitrary 
exercise of official authority, one is dis- 
posed to imagine that the proper function 
of journalism is to impede the assertion of 
the laws and to weaken the hands of their 
guardians. Imagine a metropolitan con- 
stable in some Western city who having 
detected two men in the act of committing 
a crime inside a house, should run off to 
obtain a warrant before arresting them ! 
Fortunately such dotards do not disgrace 
any police force in the universe, except 
that of Japan, where Westerns, in the wake 
of their boasted civilization, have imported 
the privilege of paralysing the arm of the 
law. It is well known that throughout this 
country that there exists a most accurate 
system of registration, by which the where- 
abouts of every Japanese and his occupation 
are periodically recorded by the authorities. 
It is a system which entails no inconveni- 
ences and does not interfere with the 
privacy of every-day life, but which never- 
theless renders large aid to those charged 
with the maintenance of Jaw and order. 
The only Japanese exempted from it are 
those employed at the open ports, and 
the consequence is that the compounds 
of foreign residents offer a secure asylum 
for bad characters of every description. 
This result may be an admirable asser- 
tion of rights based upon distorted 
treaties, but what are its advantages ? 
Does there exist any respectable foreign 
resident in Japan who thinks that 
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his Lares and Penates would be more 
dishonoured by an occasional visit from 
the police than by the possibly constant 
presence of thieves and panders? Here, 
however, steps in the same unreasoning 
prejudice which renders every apparent 
assertion of Japanese authority intolerable. 
The European out of Europe is a species 
of petty divinity independent of all foreign 
laws. Hecomes to Japan; establisheshim- 
self in a corner of Japanese territority ; 
“calls upon the Japanese” to assume 
municipal control of the corner; tells them 
that it must be a control without regulations, 
since he is altogether too lofty a personage 
to be subservient to Japanese regulations, 
though possessing, unfortunately, no power 
to enforce any regulations of his own ; and 
finally takes a number of Japanese into his 
employ whom he expects the Japanese 
authorities to govern, declining, however, 
to let them be brought within the reach of 
Japanese governmental machinery. Such 
an attitude is eminently creditable to our 
intelligence, and the fact that the Chinese 
residents at Nagasaki are disposed to follow 
it, will doubtless be regarded with much 
complaisance by some agitators. But it 
happens that we have read very recently of 
Chinese subjects in Peking whose houses 
were visited and searched by officials armed 
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must be finally dispelled by a perusal of 
the last number of the Asiatic Society's 
proceedings. There will be found there 
three papers from the pens of members* of 
Her Majesty’s Consular Service, the con- 
tents of which are calculated finally to 
dispel all delusions. It is true that recent 
American travellers accredit the country 
with immense wealth of minerals, and as 
yet we are without practical proof that 
among the beautiful hill-regions of the 
north there do not exist deposits rich 
enough to attract cnterprise. But should 
any such resources be found easily acces- 
sible, Korea will be distinguished from all 
other countries by the possession of riches 
which she has never utilized in any form. 
It is the fashion now-a-days with a certain 
class of writers to assert that Japan did not 
formerly possess any respectable store 
of the precious metals, and that what she 
has now came to her chiefly through her 
foreign commerce. But it is at least 
certain that gold and silver were always 
used with profusion in her art industries. 
There was not a well-to-do household in 
the kingdom that did not possess among 
its furniture or utensils some ornament or 
vessel into the manufacture of which gold 
or silver entered largely. Of Korea, how- 
ever, the very opposite is true. Vessels or 


with no warrant beyond information that] ornaments of the precious metals have no- 


opium smoking went on there. On what 
grounds can Chinese residents in Japan 
claim a license so much larger than they 
enjoy in their own country; and on what 


where been observed, either by Japanese or 
European travellers. Yet the people are 
by no means insensible to the pleasures of 
wealth. Any evidence of riches is certain 


grounds can Japanese police be restrained |to entail official squeezing, and we have 
from exercising the power vested in police|seen that the very first advantage the 
all over the world—the power of arresting| Koreans have taken of their admission to 
a malefactor whenever and wherever they |the comity of nations is to borrow money 
discover him tx flagrante delicto? BURKE|from their new friends. In short, we can 
once said that “liberty is folly, vice, and|discover no valid grounds for assuming 
madness without tuition or restraint.” He/that the future of the peninsula will fulfil 
might have found a remarkable illustration | any of the golden prophecies still credited 
of his thesis had he lived to study the|by hopeful writers. 

conditions of foreign residence in Japan| 7}, system of Government appears to 


to-day. 





THE REAL CONDITION OF KOREA. 
a 

HE long isolation Korea was suffered to 
preserve bas sometimes been adduced 

as an evidence that even Western aggres- 
siveness is not without limits. Little by 
little, however, as our knowledge of the 
peninsula, its people, and its resources 
grows fuller, it becomes plain that if Korea 
lived alone until 1882, it was not because 
her seclusion was respected, but because 
her acquaintance was not worth cultivating. 
Any lingering doubts upon this subject 
that may have survived in sanguine minds 
or been kept alive by interested journalists, 


be about as bad as possible. The present 
resources of the country are essentially 
agricultural, yet the agricultural classes 
occupy the position of serfs to whom no 
prospect of rising in the social scale is 
visible. All the lucrative official posts are 
monopolized by the nobles, while those 
of minor value fall to the middle class, 
nommally by competitive examination 
but in reality by patronage. Deprived 
thus of the stimulus of ambition, the lower 
orders also lack incentives to industry. 
For the ownership of the soil is divided 
nearly equally between the nobles and the 
royal family, and as neither of these set 
any limit to their exactions, there remains 
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to the cultivators, in many instances a 
pittance barely sufficient to keep body sn 
soul together. To such an extent are these 
exactions carried that the people do not 
care to make any profits over and above 
what they can spend on food and clothes. 
Probably even that humble ambition is 
seldom gratified, for although the denizens 
of the capital are generally well, if not 
handsomely, dressed, a Japanese traveller 
who made his way into the interior eight 
years ago, and whose diary Mr. W. J. 
KENNY has translated, found that the most 
characteristic feature of the viands set 
before him was putridity. They were 
cheap enough, to be sure, seeing that he 
was furnished with more rice than he could 
possibly consume and a number of decayed 
condiments for a sum of less than 3 sex 
(about a penny) ; but, after all, the first 
desideratum in food is that it should be 
eatable. The result of the suicidal policy 
which has reduced the national scale of 
living to this miserable level is that the 
whole revenue of the State is less than one 
million dollars, and that large tracts of 
land, every foot of which would be cul- 
tivated in Japan, lie waste, or serve only 
as sites for the innumerable graves which 
appear to constitute a salient feature of 
Korean, landscapes. 


In all parts of the world dirt is the 
companion of thriftlessness, and this is 
eminently true of Korea. The Japanese 
traveller referred to above, says that the 
people “make no particular change in 
their garments for inside and outside wear. 
Their bodies and limbs are impregnated 
with filth; their clothing is a nest of 
vermin. As they usually lie down and get 
up without washing their feet, their houses 
are in a complete litter, the stench of 
which offends the nose in a well nigh 
unendurable manner.” To this testimony 
Mr. HALL adds a statement that the 
Koreans never tub,” and Mr. BONNAR 
thus describes the capital :— Along the 
middle of the street there often runs 2 
small stream of thick black mud, and on 
each side are continuous pools into which 
the latrines of the houses open. Dung: 
heaps, in many instances, occupy more 
than half the street: other gutters mun 
across the road, and are perhaps covered 
over with rotten boards or large uneven 
stones, or not at all. The sight of maby 
of these streets is most disgusting: not 
the slightest attempt at drainage or sewage 
is made, and the air is poisonous with the 
offensive smells. Add to this a long 0" 
of blackened, wretchedly built houses, anda 
number of dogs, horses’ and bullocks’ skulls 
lying about, and one may have a0 idea 
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some of the streets of the capital of Korea. 
We were told that for a month or more 
the streets had been cleaned somewhat: it 
is difficult to conceive what existed before 
this attempt was made. A small stream 
runs through the city from west to east, 
but the little water in it is stagnant, and is 
hardly to be seen among the heaps of 
rubbish thrown into it.” The houses are 
one-storied buildings, eight or nine feet 
high, many of them in the last stage of 
decay, and since the smoke from the cook- 
ing hearth is conducted under the sleeping 
chamber, it finally emerges through an 
opening some three or four feet above the 
ground. Thus the streets are constantly 
brooded over by a cloud of smoke. Fuel 
and water seem to be equally scarce. There 
are but few wells in the city, and the water 
in them is of bad quality. It is generally 
stored in earthernware utensils in the 
houses for daily use. Both from the 
southern coast, and from the inland regions 
to the north of the capital, the chief staple 
of the cityward trade seems to be fire- 
wood. Junks and pack-horses laden with 
it were remarked in considerable numbers 
by Mr. HALL on his journey from Nam- 
Yang to Sdul, and by Mr. BONNAR on the 
road from the latter place to the Chinese 
frontier. The wares sold in the shops 
are evidently of a very common-place 
description, as, for example, books, 
fans, foot-rules, oiled paper hat-covers, 
men’s and women’s caps, bamboo screens 
of delicate workmanship, leopard skins, 
pipes, tobacco, saddles, cabinets, paper 
screens, women’s hair-pins, pottery of 
rude manufacture, horse hair cuffs and 
skull caps, hats, iron utensils,” &c. The 
only tolerably respectable stores in the 
capital are “a row of warehouses, two 
stories high, the lower portions of which 
are divided off into little shops, opening 
into a small central court-yard, instead of 
facing the street.” The trade in silks and 
Cottons appears to be confined to these 
Stores, though other goods, such as boots 
Paper, and brass-ware, are also sold. Mr. 
HALt tells us that “ these wares are stowed 
away in shelves and closets inside,” so that 
the customer is considerably puzzled to 
discover where he may find what he 
Wants, and is, moreover, obliged to conduct 
his business in the court-yard as “ the shop 
itself is two small for a man to ‘stand up- 
tight or turn about in.” 


In this very sombre picture of Korean 
Civilization there is only one redeeming 
feature: the nation is so little priest-ridden 
that an ordinary traveller sees neither 
Cassock nor tonsured head anywhere. Mr. 
HALL indeed, is disposed to attribute the 


backward condition of the people, in some 
degree, to this absence of Buddhistic influ- 
ence, and his idea certainly consists with 
the totally opposite conditions which exist 
in Japan. But we suspect that Buddhism 
would have established itself firmly enough 
in Korea had the temporal prospects of the 
effort been more enticing. A country 
whose capital remains to this day without 
barber’s shops, public bath-houses, theatres, 
gardens, or places of entertainment, and a 
people whose only pleasures in life are 
revelling in dirt and fobacco, were not 
likely to attract the propagandists of a 
religion which depends so much upon the 
attractiveness of its material aspects. 
Modern Korea being such a squalid, 
impecunious place, and its people so in- 
capable apparently of any industrial 
achievement, one cannot but marvel at the 
well authenticated fact that less than three 
centuries ago one of Japan’s most important 
art industries received its first appreciable 
development from an importation of Korean 
workmen, and that in centuries three times 
as far back Japanese civilization drew 
largely from the same source. Yet evi- 
dences are not entirely wanting that the 
country was once capable of better things. 
Thus we read that the city residence of 
the former regent is “surrounded by a 
strong stone wall,” “some of the stones 
of the main gate-way being of immense 
size ;”? and Mr. BONNAR, speaking of one 
of the four city gates, says:—'‘ The 
solid stone-work of large granite blocks 
smoothly finished off and about twenty- 
five feet high is surmounted by a heavy 
two-storied wooden structure, painted 
red and green and rising another thirty 
feet above the masonry. The slightly 
curved roof is tiled and ornamented with 
small stone figures, giving the whole 
gate a very finished appearance.” The 
same traveller saw, on the north of the 
capital, a “handsome monumental arch 
supported on two columns of granite,” 
and “stone foundations where formerly 
large houses must have stood.” Among 
the Japanese it is a common tradition 
that Korea has never shown any sign 
of recovery from the disasters she suffered 
both at the end of the sixteenth century, 
and, fifty years later, at the time of the fall 
of the Ming dynasty. Certain it is that 
she has long ceased to produce any of 
those noble works of art, specimens of 
which reached Japan among the sfolia 
opima of K1YOMASA’S army. She presents 
to-day the spectacle of a nation which the 


sufferings of war followed by long years 
of official oppression and spoliation have 
reduced to a condition of abject poverty 
and almost unparalleled squalor. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. ] 





THE NAGASAKI AFFAIR. 


To tHe Epvitor oF THE “ Jarpax Weekty Matt.” 

Sir,—Your issue of the 29th ult., commenting 
upon the Coroner’s inquest held at the Chinese Con- 
sulate, contains allusions which will undoubtedly 
turn the public mind against our new Acting Con- 
sul, if we are not permitted to say a word about 
them. I beg that you will be kind enough to 
allow me to encroach upon your esteemed and most 
valuable columns, to offer a few explanations. 

The inquest was held purely “a la Chinoise.” 
There was neither “ conception ” nor desire to hold 
it aftee the fashions of a European Coroner. If 
our proceedings appeared to you in that light, then 
it must have been an accidental coincidence. I 
suppose the duties of Coroners, whether Chinese 
or European, are mainly and essentially the same, 
but customs and forms, however, must be neces- 
sarily different according to the various usages 
of different nations. It is only right for all Coroners 
to follow the principles of their own country. Mr. 
Koh did, on that occasion, what other Chinese offi- 
cial would have done under the same circumstances. 

As in regard to the formation of the jury, there 
was nothing strange about it. The Acting-Consul 
had ncither “empaneled” a jury, nor did to the 
four Chinese gentlemen, what a European Coroner 
would have done; but strictly speaking, he was 
only holding a Chinese inquest, and Mr. Koh in- 
vited the four Chinese (presidents of the various 
Chinese societies in Nagasaki) in order to sub- 
stitute for the want of “ Tipaos”—or aldermen 
—whose attendances are always necessary in 
a Chinese Coroner’s inquest. Therefore, Me. 
Koh did not, and had never wished to hold the 
inquest “exactly as an European Coroner would 
have done.” ' 

In regard to the administering of an oath, we have 
a way of our own; it was so simple and contains 
so little of ceremony, which undoubtedly was the 
direct cause of its omission in the report. Euro- 
peans mostly embrace the Christian religion, 
consequently the “ process of swearing ” by kissing 
the Holy Bible is necessary, but all Chinese 
Mandarins are professed to follow the doctrines 
of Confucius, with the same process for obtaining 
evidence would be most detestable in the cyes of 
all Chinese. We do not consider the Bible alone 
can effect the necessary consequences of a per- 
jurer; so our Acting Consul Koh did what was 
most appropriate for the occasion by warning each 
witness to speak the truth ere he may not be 
attended with punishment for any mis-statement 
or wilful falsehood. When all the witnesses had 
testified, they were ordered by the Acting Consul 
to sign their names under thcir respective evidence 
which were taken on paper. 

It is a pity that the Editor of the Weekly fail 
was not aware before, that Mr. Koh is a Chinese 
official, and as a necessity, the inquest should be 
conducted entirely in the Chinese fashion. If the 
Editor chooses to take the trouble of looking into the 


‘Chinese Judicial Records’, he may be astonished 
to find that his statement—“ inasmuch as Chinese 
judicial annals contain nothing that could have 

cen taken as a precedent ”’—is a gross mistake. 
It show that the Editor was, however learned, not 
at all acquainted with the knowledge of Chinese 
Judicial formalities. 
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As regards the statement that no testimony 


was taken from the Japanese police,—well ! Who! 


was to be blamed for that? The Japanese au- 


A CRY OF THANKFULNESS. 


To tHE Epitor oF THE “ JaraN Matt.” 


thorities were notified by our Acting Consul of, S!®,—By the universal law of compensation, there 
the inquest, and atthe same time formal invita- | are few sorrows, hardships, or cal«mitics to indivi- 


tions were sent to the Goternor and the police 
authorities requesting their attendances, but the 
Japanese had utterly disregarded that and declined 
to attend. Will this justify the Editor to insinuate 
that no Japanese police were permitted to give 
testimony? What is worse still, for the Editor to 
take upon himself the responsibility of saying that 
—there was absolutely no evidence,” &c. Un- 
doubtedly he must have overlooked Woo Moa and 
Chun Die Chiie’s testimonics. I am sure, Mr. 
Koh and the four Chinese gentlemen had heard 
sufficient evidences to present them a clear under- 
standing “of the origin of the murder.” It is true, 
the report published in the press was not so minute 
in details as it might have been, but the wholc 
proceeding of the inquest was conducted entirely in 
the Chinese language—(Dr. Renwick’s testimony 
excepted), a full report of it would be next to impos- 
sible. On the whole, we all thought that Mr. Koh, 
although in the height of indignation, controlled his 
temper most calmly, had not the slightest “ dis- 
play of” mental “intemperance.” His address 
was spoken in Chinese and he delivered it in a 
Most quiet style. The words translated into English 
may seem a little irritating, but we can conceive 
nothing there to be “‘ inflammatory.” 

It is but just forustoappland Mr. Koh for the zeal 
and energy he has shown in trying to quell down 
the popular indignation among the Chinese Com- 
munity of Nagasaki. Mr. Koh has been doing his 
duties well, and he will continue 10 do so by urging 
the Japanese authorities to perform spcedy exe- 
cution of the law and to grant reasonable com- 
pensations for deceased’s family. 

Now turning our attention to page 529, in the 
same issue, we werc made to understand that Wai 
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duals, in which some germ of comfort or advantage 
to others may not be found. In every human ex- 
perience, the truth of the homcly adage, “It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” is at some time 
realized , and in the fulness of a sudden and deep 
sense of relief which has come over me, albeit the 
result of an event fraught with inconvenience to 
many, | am impelled to narrate a possible, and I 
must say (though with an admixture of doubt), a 
happy, consequence, to me and mine, of a recent 
occurrence in a neighboring country. I shall men- 
tion no names, but the facts of my recital will be 
recognized by many, in Europe, who are acquainted 
with the circumstances of a strange family history, 
which has for generations darkened onc of the most 
respected escutcheons in my native land. 

The fatalities of lineage are inscrutable. The 
origin of the terrible burden which rests upon the 
house of which I ama kumble member is lost in 
the distant past. It is sufficient to say that, from 
our earlicst records, we have known it to be the 
doom of the second-born male of each successive 
marriage to be cursed with an insatiable thirst for 
human blood. This awful propensity is accom- 
panied by no indication of ferocity, and it has been 
noted that the victim, in most cases, has been 
singularly free from the defects of nature which 
should naturally attend so dreadful a characteristic. 
Genilencss, amiability, refinement of taste and 
feeling, have distinguished the youth of almost 
every one of these second sons, who at the age of 
twenty-five, have abruptly developed the uncon- 
qucrable appetite to which I have referred. Up to 
that age,no sign or token of taint in the blood 
has appearcd. In numerous instances, as may be 
supposed, the effort has been made to conceal the 


Egno was testified to have been slain in the house, | wretched sccret from the sufferer, and to keep him 


and afterwards was found inthe street by Dr. Ren- 
wick. Well, the fact was this; Wai Egnowasstabbed 
in the house about 8 p.m. and was immediately 
brought to the Chinese Consulate. The Acting 
Consul saw the man was dying then, immediately 
ordered him to be sent to the hospital, and at the 
same time Dr. Renwick was summoned to attend 
him. While Wai Egno was carried by a jinricke- 
shaw, slow moving towards the hospital, he was 
foundby Dr. Renwick in Sinchi-street about 8.30 
or 8.45 p.m. 

This, I hope, is sufficiently clear to remove the 
discrepancy which as you say “ may involve im- 
portant points.” 

Glancing upon the next column I am surprised 
to find the statement that “‘ two Japanese policemen 
were severely hurt!” Were they so badly injured 
that they had not the strength even to utter a 
word of complaint to our Acting Consul? Noone 
in Nagasaki was ever aware that any Japanese 
was injured, and more astonishing still, that the 
threc or four poticemen were mobbed by thirty or 
forty Chinese! A pretty good piece of Japancse 
fabrication ! 

Whatever may be the substance of the Japancse 
story, we aliens in Japan await most anxiously 
for the result of the trial and the settlement of the 
case between the two powers. I beg herewith to 
enclose my cards and remain, 

Yours most faithfully, 

POU LIN SING, 
Chinese Resident, No. 3, Bund, 
Mugasaki Settlement, 
Nagasaki. 


Nagasaki, October 12th, 1883. 


in ignorance until the critical period shall have 
passed. But alway's in vain. Excepting where he 
has been held in strict captivity throughout his life, 
the dire impulse has asserted itself, and he has been 
hurried by destiny into the commission of what, 
under other conditions, would be deemed the crime 
of murder. 

In earlier centuries when our house was powerful, 
amid a horde of vassals it was our custom to select 
a thrall who was willing to be sacrificed for the 
welfare and honour of the chieftains’s son,—(and 
such were never wanting in the staunch old feudal 
days)—and submit him to the temporary frenzy of 
the young master. With this single act, all slaugh- 
terous desire was satisfied, and the instrument of a 
stern fate passed on through happy and contented 
years to an honored age and a lamented death. 
But with the growth of modern ideas, it has been 
found requisite to dispense with that traditional 
formality, the prejudices of the majority regarding 
our expedient with disapproval. For more gene- 
rations than [ care to say, we have therefore been 
forged to the unspeakably humiliating necessity of 
confining our second born through the term of his 
mournful existence. Such exceptions as have oc- 
curred, were marked by circumstances which it 
would be inexpedient for me to reveal. 


For the past two or three years, the family has will not dwell. 
that I think of what he must undergo, but we shall 
‘Strive to discover means of alleviating his misfor- 


been plunged in more than common grief, owing 
to the arrival at manhood of a second son whose 
gifts and attainments have caused him to be be- 
loved in an unusual degree. Young, noble in as- 
pect as in name, rarely accomplished, and to crown 
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all, the recipient of a princely fortune by the be. 
quest of a relative who was unaware of the doom 
which hangs over him, the sad crisis of his life has 
been looked forward to with an anguish beyond the 
power of words to depict. To avert the catastrophe, 
we know, is impossible. How to carry him through 
the miserable ordeal has been our eager study, 
ever since his accession to the vast fortune I have 
spoken of. It was, indeed, upon this anxious yet 
well-nigh hopeless quest that I started upon the 
journey which has brought me to this remote 
region. Whither my half formed expectations 
tended, I need not, or rather must not, disclose. 
Happily they may now be laid aside. Imagine the 
desert-stranded Bedouin, parched and agonized 
with the beating rays of the sun, and blistered 
svith the scorching sands, who suddenly descries a 
laughing stream in a green oasis. Picture the 
desperate, soul-harrowed felon awaiting capital 
sentence on the rack, who hears at the last moment 
that a flaw in the proceedings sends him fortha 
free man,—and you many gather some conception 
of the emotions with which I have discerned the 
certain means of escape for my cherished relation, 
in this the last year of the margin which destiny 
allows him. 

I say, “the certain means of escape!” True,and! 
fervently rejoice, although the escape is not without 
harsh penalties,—from which I cannot but feel that 
one so richly endowed by nature and by splendid 
inheritance should be exempt,—and ‘is attainable 
only under conditions peculiarly oppressive and 
irksome to a haughty spirit finely tempered by 
high breeding, and constitutionally accustomed to 
look upon birth and wealth as releasing him from 
some of the severities rightly applicable to the 
masses of the lower social scale. My meaning 
will be understood when I state that the clouds 
have been lifted from my mind by a perusal of the 
reports connected with the late unpleasant incident 
at Honam, and the consequences thereof. Every 
intelligent mind will follow, without an effort, my 
train of reasoning. My unhappy relative—but | 
need no longer say unhappy, in the worst sense,— 
shall visit the East, his journey being so timed 
as to bring him within Chinese territory at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth year. Then we shall 
do—nothing. Yet I am wrong to say nothing. 
It will be in better taste for us to provide him 
with gentlemanly weapons, the day before we 
leave him ;—as we must leave him, since it would 
a painful reminiscence through his life, if he were 
compelled to abbreviate the existence of one of his 
own lineage, or even his own race. Among Mon- 
gols, then, we shall leave him, with proper weapons, 
I say, lest the fit should seize him with nothing at 
command but his hands and his teeth, as has 
sometimes happened in former paroxysms, to our 
inexpressible chagrin. And then, the deplorable 
requirement of his momentarily perverted nature 
being fulfilled, we shall await the consequent afflic 
tion with fortitude. Seven years are not an eter: 
nity. He will be only thirty-two when he returns 
to his proud position in society, again the recipient 
of its smiles, its caresses, and its honours. His 
fortune will be accumulating in the meantime, 
which will prove some consolation during his 
gloomy term of probation. 
feature of the proceedings,—his incarceration,—I 
It is not without bitter pangs 


tune,—a misfortune which all must feel to be 
undeserved, since the spell of fate compels him 
to an act foreign to his disposition. Perhaps ¥* 


But on that grievous - 
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may, with our influence at home, and the resources 
but I dare not look too confidently into the 
future. The present happiness may well suffice. 

And now, sit, I ask you it it is not natural 
that the overflow of my joyous feeling should seck 
expression, even in this unusual channel. So 
strange and sudden is the lightness of my heart, 
that I ask myself if that organ is not wanting 
within me. I am alone, and have no one with 
whom I can exchange congratulations, and as I 
turn my face Westward, with far different emotions 
from those which weighed me down as I set forth, 
I believe [ may carry with me the soul-felt 
sympathy of every father who has a son to 
love and to lose; every mother of an adored 
offspring ; every brother and sister who cherish 
one of their home circle perhaps above the 
others, hoping that, as the years roll on, he, their 
idol, may escape the woes and perils which environ 
mankind. And I trust this sympathy will not be 
lessened by the knowledge that the object of my 
solicitude is not of the common herd, but one who 
stands as much above the general level as, for ex- 
ample, the vagrant Mongol falls below it ;—a type 
of true nobility; an ornament, apart from his rank 
and his possessions, to the best society of his native 
land,—as would at once, I think, he admitted by 
all, if I ventured to disclose his name or that of the 
country to which he belongs. 

Enclosing, for your satisfaction, my card (which 
I beg may be destroyed), 

I am, Sir, Yours, 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
Yokohama, October 2oth, 1883. 








THE RECENT STORMS. 
——___@—_——__. 
Norgs ow Tae Storms or OcToser 7TH TO 
QTH, AND 12TH TO 13TH, 1883. 


The geographical position of Japan between the 
continent of Asia on one side and the Pacific Ocean 
on the other makes its climate dependent on these 
two great expanses of land and water, which in 
their influence on the distribution of pressure in 
summer and winter show the greatest contrasts. 

In winter a wide area of high pressure, or 
anti-cyclone, lies over Central Asia while a deep 
depression occupies the Northern Pacific near the 
Aleut Islands, causing a constant air current over 
Japan from the North and West. In summer the 
Positions of the highest and lowest pressure are 
nearly reversed, the lowest being then in Asia, the 
highest over the Eastern part of the North Pacific. 
At this time of the year South to East winds are 
prevalent in Japan. 

Whenever these two commanding areas of high 
and low pressure are well established in the 
middle of winter and summer the weather in Japan 
shows the greatest constancy, but as soon as they 
commence shifting in the spring and fall the 
weather becomes unsettled and changcable. 

The autumn changes of this year an on 
September 1st and brought a number of smaller 
and 3 large depressions. The first of the large ones 
Passed September 11th to 14th (see Fapan Mail of 
September 24th), the second October 7th to gth, 
the third October 12th to 13th, the two last ones 
being similar in many respects. 

The storm of October 7th to oth ‘traversed the 
whole country from South-West to North-East 
with great rapidity and fury. It passed probably 
through or near the Riukiu Islands, crossed 30° 

North latitude in about 130° East longitude or 





more, was off Kii Channel on the 8th at 6a.m., 
passcd East of Wakayama and Osaka (noon), 
Kioto (1 p.m.) to Kanazawa in Echizen (2 p.m.), 
thence vid Niigata (§ p.m.) to near Aomori 
(10 p.m.) and through Tsugaru strait into Hokkai- 
do, passing Sapporo earlier than 6 a.m. on the gth. 

In these 24 hours the centre thus travelled more 
than 25 n.m.p.h. on an average, the distance 
Wakayama-Sapporo being 605 n.m., but from noon 
to § p.m. on the 8th its rate of progress was 55 
n.m.p.h. 

The weather map for Sunday October 7th 2 p.m. 
shows first the approach of this depression. 
The barometer had fallen at Kagoshima 3 mm. 


since the morning, while pressure was banking 


up over the Inland Sea and in Eastern Nippon 
by2mm. As these changes were not known at 
the time in Tokiyo, the first intimation of a storm 
approaching the Southern coast was received by 
special telegram from Kagoshima and Nagasaki, 
heavy gales blowing at both stations at 9 and 10 
p-m. respectively so that the warning issued imme- 
diately to the South-West coast was late for these 
two stations. 

On Monday morning the 8th the depression had 
made rapid progress advancing towards the North- 
East. The centre was then off Kii Channel, with 
very steep gradients® over Central Japan from 5 
upwards tog; North to East gales from Kochi to 
Hamamatsu, little wind yet in North-Eastern 
Japan and also in the extreme West, heavy rain 
all over Southern Nippon. 

At noon the centre was abreast of \WWakayama 
and Ozaka; at 2 p.m. near Kanazawa, the baro- 
meter having fallen there 17. mm. in 8 hours, the 
heaviest fall recorded at any station since the 
publication of the weather maps in March. In 
Eastern Nippon gradients ranged about 6, and the 
rain extended further Northward to Hakodate. 

From 2 to 10 p.m. the fluctuations in pressure 
were greatest, a fall of 17 mm. being recorded at 
Aomori, a rise of 20 mm. at Kanazawa. The for- 
mer station had a calm at 10 p.m., the centre of 
the storm being near the station, while Hakodate 
had an Easterly gale, all Eastern Nippon, South to 
West gales. 

On the gth at 6 a.m. the centre was beyond 
Sapporo. In the whole South the wind had gone 
down and Sapporo near the centre had light wind, 
but in Tsugaru Strait and in Northern Nippon 
strong South-Westerly gales were blowing, chang- 
ing afterwards to West and at Sapporo with 
increasing force to North-West. At night the last 
gales were recorded in the North. 

At both Hokkaido stations the wind reached 
force 6f, at 13 others force 5, at 3 more force 4, 
leaving 4 out of the 22 stations with force 3 or less. 

The lowest pressure recorded was at Wakayama 
738 mm., Ozaka and Kiyoto 737, Kanazawa and 
Niigata 738, Aomori and Sapporo 743 mm., the 
centre travelling with the greatest speed at the 
time when the pressure near the centre was lowest. 

At two stations the change of wind near the 
centre lagged considerably behind the passage of 
the minimum of pressure, namely at Ozaka, where 
the lowest barometer was noted at noon, North 


® Greatest barometric slope in mm. for 60 naut. miles. 
¢ At etations provided with maiden ol registering the 
i rind, the following table is used :-— 
velocity of the wi "4 sia 
Upto 1.g metres per second force o 
Up to i metres per second force 1 
Up to metres per second force 3 
Upto 1:0 metres per second force 3 
Upto 1g metres per second force 4 
Upto 29 metres per second force § 
Above 39 metres per second force 6 
Not provided with anomometers are >—Kagoshima, Miyasaki, 
Shimonoseki, Sakai, Hamamatsu, Numadzu, Akita; at these 
stations the force is guessed. 
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authorities for the decrease of their rates. 

















wind at 1 p.m., West wind at 2 p.m.; and at 
Niigata with lowest reading at 5 p.m., South-East 
wind at 6 p.m., South-West wind at 7 p.m. In 
slowly moving cyclonic storms the greatest change 
of wind takes place usually about the time when 
the barometer is lowest. 

The amount of rain for 2 successive days was— 


At Wakayama......... 139 mm. Kanazawa ......63 mm. 
Orzaka ................ 99mm Hirvshima........ sg mm. 
Sapporo ............ 3 mm Gifu... 66 mm. 
Kiyoto ............... Bg mm. Numadzuy ........- qo mm. 
Sakai Vddavesiceenes 82mm Tokiyo ..............39 mm. 
Moyasaki ............ 66mm Hakodate ......... $4 mm. 
Miyako......0........ 6g mm. allothers .........18 mm. of Jess. 
Kochi ............... 63 mm 


Not two days after the disappearance of this 
storm in the North, on the rith, the aspect in the 
South grew threatening again, another depression 
advancing with the same symptoms and in the 
same quarter as the one which had just passed. 

Saturday, the 13th Oct., at 6 a.m., its centre was 
near Wakayama with the pressure then at 746 
mm., exactly the same as five days earlier and 
also with very stcep gradicnts in Central Japan, 
ranging from 4to 11. After passing Wakayama, 
however, the centre did not cross to the Sea of 
Japan, but went straight ahead, being about mid- 
way between Niigata and Tokiyo at 2 p.m., entering 
the Pacific near Nobiru at 4 p.m. 

The rainfall in this storm was also heavy, the 


following amounts being recorded :— 


Gifu... .....1g0mm.inydays. Numadza.. ..so mm. in 3 days. 
Wakayama tj mm. inadays. Hamamatsu..¢g mm. in gs days. 
Osaka........ ? ? Akita... ........ qomm. int day. 
Tokiyo. ..... 7gmm.in ydays. Miyasaki... .. 37 mm. in a day. 
Miyako...... 69 mm. int dav. Nitgata ..... ..s8mm. in ¢ day. 

esse OBmm. in 3 days. Aomori ........ ag mm. in t day. 
Kinazawa. 68mm.inadays. Hakodate...... s0 mm. ins day. 
Nobiru ...... 63mm. ingdays, Sakai............13 mm. io 1 day. 
Kochi........ ga mm. in 1 day. 


None at Nagasaki, Kagoshima, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki, or 
Sapporo. 


Both storms travelled in general about North- 
East, the first a little more Northerly. 


First Secoxo 
“< Se Srtuam. apa . 
e test ty of the centre was ..... §§ ...... 2.m.p. 

Thales karciacter reer } | ere 746 mm. 
The greatest fall of bar. in 8 hours ........... 17 ...... a mm. 
The greatest rise of bar. in 8 hours............ 0 ...... mm. 
The steepest gradient 2.0... ee eee Queene U8 
Namber of stations with gales (out of 33)... 18 .... 8 


In both storms due warnings were given to the 
coast, late at some Western stations in the first 
onc owing to want of telegrams. In 16 hours the 
interval during which the coast may at present be 
considered as not properly guarded, a storm 
travelling at the rate of 25 n.m.p.h. may be at 
2 p.m. on onc day South of Okinawa, at 6 a.m. the 
next morning at Kagoshima. 

Twin depressions following each other in short 
intervals and similar in many respects do not seem 
to be quite rare, as 2 instances were noted in July, 
one pair crossing Nippon with an interval of 2 days, 
another pair going over Southern Hokkaido within 
6 days. In July as well as in October the first of 
the pair was always the principal one. 


E. KNIPPING. 
Tokio, October 17th, 1833. 





THE PAYMENT OF LAND-TAX IN 
RICE. 
—_— —_—___e____—. 
(Translated from the Hoché Shimbua.) 


[CoxcLupDepD.] 


It is certain under the circumstances that if 
a man succeeds in attaining one end, he naturally 
endeavours to accomplish another. Nor is it pos- 
sible for him to acquire profits to the point of 
satiety. Notwithstanding the benevolent Notifica- 
tion of the Government, our people, it appears, 
complain from time to time of the difficulty of pay- 
ing their taxes, and have frequently petitioned the 
It must 
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be noticed, however, that their petition is grounded 
on the text of Notification No. 272, issued in 
the sixth year of Meiji (1873), which provides that 
a distinction should strictly be made between taxcs 
on commoditics and those on dwellings, which 
were formerly collected under the head of local 
taxes ; that, although the revised local taxes ought 
to be fixed at one per cent., arrangements should 
be made to collect three per cent. of the value 
of land, as the tariff of commodities had not yet 
been enforced; that in case the duties were to be 
imposed * upon tca, tobacco, timber, and other 
articles, so that the revenue might be increased by 
two million yen, the amount of new taxes would be 
levied exclusively upon the land, the duties on 
which had already been revised ; and that the land- 
tax would thus at last be decreased to one per 
cent. In January of 1877, the land-tax was re- 
duced to 2.§ per cent.; but simultaneously with 
this reduction, there was remarkable increase in 
the impost upon commoditics. The sake tax alone 
amounts at present to more than ten million yen ; 
and if this be added to taxes on other articles, 
the total will not be less than twenty million yen. 

The Government had at first declared that it 
would reduce the tax to one per cent. should it 
succeed in increasing its revenue by more than two 
million yen. The taxes on commodities have now 
reached almost ten times the prescribed amount. 
In these circumstance we may be justified in saying 
that, in consideration of the present distress among 
farmers, the authorities ought to adopt measures 
for the reduction of the land-tax. The petition 
forwarded to the Government by the agricultural 
classes, is in some measure reasonable. We ought 
to take pity on theic present condition. Yet we 
may be allowed to assert that their memorial in 
question ts based on the desire to promote their own 
interests, and may be looked upon as the outcome of 
their ignorance of the general condition of the admi- 
nistration. The earnest desire to extricate oneself 
from immediate distress Icads to a disregard 
in most cases of the necessity of extending con- 
sideration to the general state of affairs. Such is 
even the case with intelligent men, and much more, 
then, with unenlightened agriculturists. An im- 
partial survey at the financial condition of our 
country, shows that farmers ought never to at- 
tempt to petition the authorities for the reduc- 
tion of their taxes. As for us, we believe that 
they should consider it their duty to assist the 
Government in adjusting its financial affairs and 
refrain from giving it any trouble for the sake 
of an unattainable object. 

The Government and people are distinguished 
by their position, and bear the different relations 
of the governor and the governed. Thus there is 
a difference in nomenclature, but substantially 
they may be regarded as one body. Evils existing 
in society ought to be equally shared by the 
Government and people, just as is the case with 
the human body, which, though it consists of dif- 
ferent organs performing different functions, trans- 
mits throughout its whole frame any pain caused 
in any part of it. An abundant harvest and 
social prosperity not only tend to promote the 
happiness of the people, but also secure the 
welfare of the whole Empire. In other words, 
such happiness must be regarded as the happiness 
of the whole community. This being the case, 
it is plain that the Government and people must, on 
the other hand, have an equal share in suffering. 
This principle may be specially applied to our Go- 


vernment, which is managed by an intelligent | success in domestic transactions. 
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to devote their eneryics to the furtherance of popular 
happiness. \hat the people complain of at pre- 
sent is likewise complained of by the Government. 
Both are bound to suffer from evils, if there are 
any, to the same extent. Agriculturists must re- 
frain from attempting to promote their own in- 
terests as well as from giving any trouble to the 
Government. According to the financial estimates 
for the 16th year of Meiji (1883), the revenue 
amounts to yen 75,606,059, which shows an increase 
of yes 8,791,637 as compared with the previous 
year. This augmentation is due to the enforce- 
ment of new taxation as well as to the increase in 
the rates of old taxes, with a view to the extension 
of the Army and Navy, simultaneously with the im- 
provement of the internal administration. The 
most prominent measures taken toward this end 
may be traced to Notification No. §1 of 1882, for 
the levy of taxes upon patent medicines ; to Noti- 
fication No. 65, for the import of dutics upon Rice 
and Stock Exchanges as well as brokers; Notifica- 
tion No. 61, for taxing sake; and lastly, Notification 
No. 63, dcfining taxes upon tobacco. A glance at 
the social condition shows that all sorts of trades 
have sunk into melancholy depression as we have 
already stated in the foregoing lines. Commerce 
and industry threaten to become gradually extinct. 
Reports have lately been received from various 
parts of the Empire announcing that some of the 
tobacconists, as well as saké and medicine dealers, 
have given up their callings, while others have 
suspended the purchase of goods for their stock. 
Nor is it an exagyeration to state that the Rice and 
Stock Exchanges have sunk into utter decline. 
While such anomalies exist in the Empire, how is 
it possible for the Government to collect the new 
tax to the value of yes 8,430,000, although it has 
mentioned that amount in the report of its financial 
estimates with remarks showing the necessity of 
increasing the revenue? Moreover, a lethargic con- 
dition is also noticeable in foreign trade. There is 
hardly any business doing in the import and 
export market. The following table shows the 
comparative value of exports and imports in 1882 
and 18383 :— 


jJaxcany, 1883. Jaxcarr, 1833. Decazass 


tx 1885. 
Ysx. Yeu. Yen. 
Taxable imports ...... 3,343,723.83 3,$19,778-34 933.943-49 
Taxable exports ...... 1,805.644.52  1,673,583,97 393,060.54 


February, 1883, February, 1683. Decrease 

Taxable imports ......3,506,190-45  1,480,49).9) dasesiess 

Taxable exports ...... 1,865 ,644-5t  1,673,583.97 193,060.34 
We are informed that there was more or less 
increase in the exports and imports in March this 
year as compared with the previous year. Owing 
to the want of reports to ascertain the condition of 
foreign commerce from March this year to the pre- 
sent date, we are unable to make precise state- 
ments concerning the amount of exports and 
imports. Yet it is undeniable that transactions 
have considerably decreased this year as compared 
with the previous years. From the above table 
alone, we perceive that the decrcase in the exports 
and imports in January this year amounted in 
value to yew 1,694,346.69, and in February to yeu 
1,218,773.23. Although these figures may not be 
taken as the standard for measuring the average de- 
crease or increase of exports and imports, yet they 
serve to show that a considerable diminution oc- 
curred during the past few months. If the market 
does not resume its bustling aspect by the restora- 
tion of social activity, the foreign trade can scarcely 
fail to sink into a state of further depression. The 
prosperity of foreign commerce corresponds with 
Neither can 


Emperor, assisted by wise councillors who appear by any means prosper independently of the 
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other, The present stagnation of trade may 
be ascribed to the decrease in exports and 
imports, and in other words it may be as. 
serted that the lethargie condition of foreign 
commerce has been the legitimate cause of the 
stagnation of internal trade. ‘Therefore, the re. 
storation of social activity will not fail to promote 
foreign transactions. Nevertheless, in so far as 
the present state of affairs is concerned, the 
restoration of prosperity is beyond all hope. The 
further depression of trade must be the inevitable 
result. Can the authorities succeed in increasing 
the customs dues to the amount of yen 2,600,330, 
which they have mentioned in their estimates of 
revenue? Nor is it unlikely that they will fail in 
some measure to collect the taxes on vessels, 
vehicles, and mercantile companies. We may be 
allowed to predict that the Government will inevit- 
ably have to suffer from pecuniary embarrass. 
ment through unexpected decrease in its revenue. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, there are 
serious difficulties in the collection of land-tax in 
rice. According to the estimates for this year, the 
amount of tax on rice-fields is yen 30,768,891, half 
of which—yen 15,384,445.50—will be received for 
the third term of collection. Should the people 
apply to the authorities for permission to pay their 
tax in rice according to Notification No. 80 of 
1877, it will be necessary to receive half of the above 
amount in rice, namely, yen 7,692,222.75. The 
value of rice must be determined by the average 
market price between the 1st of October and the 
3oth of December, in the localities where the 
applicants reside. Such is the text of Notification 
No. 80, but as the old regulations were adopted 
for defining the period of collecting the land- 
tax, anothcr set of regulations were issued 
showing the methods in which the collection of 
taxes on rice had to be effected. In February of 
1881, the period of collecting taxes was entirely 
changed, and it becomes necessary that the farmers 
should not resort to the old methods of deter. 
mining the value of rice. The Government 
has not revised the regulations for the collec- 
tion of taxes in rice, and we are therefore 
unable to conjecture how it will be possible to 
settle the price of rice. Nor do we -pretend to 
know that there are standards for determining 
the value of grain, or legitimate methods of calcula- 
tion. At all events, we believe that the Govern- 
ment will never adopt the value of rice last year 


as the standard for what it has to receive after 


November this year. Nor is it unreasonable to 
suppose that it will ever be so stupid as to accept 
the rice at the high price of previous years, while 
the value has considerably fallen. From these 
circumstances we may infer that the value of grain 
to be received by the Government as land-tax 
will no doubt be settled by the average of prices 
that prevailed during one or two months prior to 
the collection. According to the second item in the 
regulations for payment of the land tax in nice, pro- 
mulgated by Notification, No. 85 in the roth nl 
of Meiji (1874), the officials of the provincial 
Governments were required to make out the 
average price of rice from the 1st of October till 
the 30th of November and send the report to the 
Finance Department before the 15th of December. 


At that time, the old system was in force, that is, 


the farmers had to pay the tax on and alter 
the 1st of December. Thus, the Government 
formerly spent two months in ascertaining the 
market price of rice. In February of the 14th year 
of Meiji (1831), however, the period for payment 
of the tax was altered; but no change whatever 
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took place in the method itself. We arc at loss to 
account for this. But it is apparent that the old 
and new rules do not work in concert. Now the 
question arises: what measures shal the Govern- 
ment take to ascertain the market value of rice in 
case the dues are paid in it? We cannot solve the 
question, but are justified in thinking that the 
authorities will spend 4t icast two months in 
learning the average price. Supposing this to be 
correct, let us make out the average price for two 
months prior to the first period for the payment of 
the tax, 1st of November. It is as follows :— 


ute. Tuuirvo. Osnsasa. Hivono. Krwana. Avensce. 
a Yen. Yea. as Yen. ig 
ember ist... 6. 5-92 oy $.29 $805 
Seecaker sth .. 3.83 $-5 $-99 $-34 $-798 
ber roth... §. 5-3 $.93 $.87 5.083 
September sth .. §-§ g.83 3.85 $-19 $.6%8 
September soth .. $.26 $-72 g-65 497 $-395 
September asth .. §.3§ $-$ $36 4-98 $-35$ 
Seprember syxth ..  §.38 $$ §.go 492 $.333 


The above arc the average prices for the month 
of September taken every other five days. The 
average on the whole average price; is yen 5.648. 


Now let us take the average price for October :— 
Toatvo. Osasa. Hivooo. Kuwaxa. Averacs, 


Yen. Yea. Yen. Yea. Yen. 

October 1st... $07 $.ge $-45 4:15 §-17§ 
October sand... = §..01 5-38 $-38 4-49 5.087 
October grd... 4.66 4-9 .00 $-33 4-738 
October 4th ... 7? 5: $09 4-48 4-833 
ia t 4 48 443 4-797 

October +7 + 4:77 4-34 4-050 


The total average for September and October is yen 
5.149. Although the above tables, being taken from 
the rate in the Exchanges in various provinces, do 
not show the real market price, yet they enable us to 
form some idea about the rice market. Supposing 
rice costs yen § per hokes and the farmers pay the 
tax half in rice and half in money, then according to 
Notification No. 80 of the roth year of Meiji, the 
amount of rice the Government will receive for four 
months from the 1st of November till the end of 
February next would be 3,076,891 koku and 1 to, 
which, according to the above price, is worth yen 
15,384,460. The tax payers have of course to 
defray the expenses incurred for transport, stow- 
age,etc. But the Government will incur aconsider- 
able expense after the rice is handed over to it for 
further conveyance to Tokiyo and the Jike. It will 
sell rice where it is received to save the trouble and 
expense of transport. But considering the present 
stagnant condition of trade and the eager efforts of 
farmers to sell what is left to them to pay the other 
half of the tax, we are convinced that the Govern- 
ment cannot sell its rice in the provinces. It must be 
finally sent to Tokiyo at considerable expense and 
trouble. in such case, the grain will diminish in 
quantity from various causes. In Tokiyo, the 
Government cannot store it away till the market 
improves, since it is financially embarrassed. It 
must, therefore, sell it at all events to replenish 
the Treasury. But the market is already flooded 
with rice. The only way open that we can sec is 
to have recourse to export. But in foreign markets 
we cannot find a demand for such a large amount 
of rice. Subjoined is a table showing the amount 
of the export for the last few years :— 


Year. Quantity. VaLvuE. 
Kin. en. 
1978 ssresiecescinads 199,042,276 4,644,280 
1879........0...00. 13,597,233 416,879 
1880. co ccscsianics 6,827,076 210,863 
1881.0... 10,656,096 261,737 


From the above, it will be seen that, as regards both 
quantity and value the export is not very en- 
Couraging, being about one-tenth of what the 
Government is about to receive. Even though 
the Government could export four or five times as 
much as the above, the larger quantity remains 
hand. Unless some extraordinary events have 
taken place’ in foreign markets, the export of such 
a large quantity of rice must be attended with loss, 
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because of the want of demand. 
serious embarrassment to the Government! To 
statesmen of ordinary capacity, even a slight 
Gccrease in the customs revenu: and internal 
taxes would be a soucce of great anxiety. How 
much more would this be the case when there 
is such an immense quantity of rice for which there 
is no demand. Fortunately for the welfare of the 
people, our ministers are endowed with great 
intelligence, and seeing that they succecd where 
our ability falls short, we trust that they will 
successfully get out of this difficully. But 
financial perplexity may not be entircly unfelt. 
In face of such a difficulty, the Government do not 
shrink from readopting Notification No. Sa of the 
roth year of Meiji. We must express our sym- 
pathy with the Government, and remember the 
considcrate manner in which it exccutes its duty 
toward us. We must, alsa, remember our duties 
aS tax-payers by paying the dues and trying to 
mitigate the difficulties in which the Government 
is now involved. 
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IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
———_.g—__—___ 

Before N. J. Hannen, Exq., Judge.—Sarurpay, 

Ocroser 20TH, 1883. 


RUTH FARNSWORTH V. C. WHITE AND F. E. WHITE, 
This was a claim for $10,000 for defamation of 
character. The case was tricd before a Jury com- 
posed as follows :— Messrs. N. Mcl cod, J. Haddow, 
- B. Coulson, E. Powyss, and J. Annand. 
Mr. Kirkwood appcared for the plaintiff, and 
Mir. Lowder for the defendants. 


On the opening of the Court on Saturday 
morning, Mr. Lowder asked that the case against 
the defendant, F. E. White, be dismissed on three 
grounds :—(1) that he had only repcated a state- 
ment which he had heard (2); that he is improperly 
included with his wife in the complaint; and (3) 
that the allegation against him had net been 
proved by the other side. 

The morning was occupied by argument on these 
points of law, Mr. Kirkwood being allowed to amend 
the petition in its second paragraph, so as to in- 
clude White in the prosecution according to the 

recedent of recent decisions under the Married 

Voman’s Property Act, and the judicature Act of 
1882. Shortly before noon the Court adjourned 
until half past one o'clock, in order to allow Mr. 
Lowder time to consider how he might reply to this 
amendment. ‘The Court having ruled against Mr. 
Lowder on the first and second points, took from 
him for consideration a long list of cases in support 
of his second contention, and adjourned until half- 
past one p.m. r e 

On resuming, His Honor referred to the causes 
cited by Mr. Lowder and ruled that the case should 
proceed as against Mr. White conjointly with his 
wife on the amended petition. On Mr. Lowder’s 
earnest request for an adjournment on the ground 
that he had not had time, between noon and half- 
past one, to prepare his answer to the amendment 
in the petition, His Honor adjourned the case until 
10 a.m. on Monday. 


Monpay, OcToBER 22ND, 1883. 


On the opening of the Court Mr. Lowder was 
allowed to amend paragraphs 3 and 4 of his 
answer to the petition to the following effect :— 
Paragraph 3.—‘ The said cause of action against 
him is for bond fide, and without malice, corro- 
borating the words alleged to have been spoken by 
Catherine White, his wife. He denies that 
Catherine White spoke the words in the petition, 
or that he corroborated them, and he allejes 
that what was said by him was said bond fide 
and without malice and under cizcumstances which 
constituted a privileged communication.” Para- 
graph 4.—" He alleges that George Ford in the 
petition mentioned, on the Occasion and at the 
time of the petition mentioned, repeated in the 
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and of hinv<elf, the defendant, certain statements 
that he, the defendant, had communicated to 
the said George Ford in confidence, bond fide 
and without malice, on a private occasion and as 
having been communicated to him, the defendant, 
by a person whose name had been divulged; and 
on being requested by the said George Ford to 

itake hi:n to the person who had made the said 
stqtement he coniplicd with the said request.” 
Mr. Lowder then addressed the Court for the 
defence, apologizing to the Jury for the length to 
which the case had extended, but reminding them 
of his own imperative duty to his clients, which had 
compelled him to ask for delay in order to amend 
his answer as above, and their duty to both sides 
in the case. He then proceeded to outline the 
course that his defence would take, laying stress on 
the points that there had been no “expressed 
matice” on the part of the defendants; that any 
communication they had made was privileged; that 
the relations between the defendarts and Ford 
had been so uniformly friendly as to prove that 
there could not have becn any malicious intent on 
their part. He alluded to the fact of White, directly 
he heard the story, going to Ford's house and 
calling him out on the verandah, and laid weight on 
the fact that, though Mrs. and Miss Farnsworth 
had arrived on Fricay from Hakodate, as Captain 
Farnsworth had said “ to attend to this case,” they 
had not been called at all. Another point that 
Counsel wished the Jury to consider was whether 
the marriage had really been broken off at all. 
Mr. Ford’s conduct tended to show that it was not, 
as he had embellished his house, and hel Mr. 
Farnsworth to get up this case. Perhaps the mar- 
riage was held in abeyance: it did not appcar that 
it was broken off altogeihcr. Indeed, Mr. Ford 
had said, since the alleged rupture, that he “ would 
marry the girl if he died in three days,” and as 
lately as Saturday night last had told Waightman 
that he didn’t know “if he would marry the girl 
now as old Farnsworth had been tying to dictate to 
him and he was not used tobe dictated to.” This 
statement was said to have been made during the 
visit paid by Mr. Ford to Waightman on Saturday 
nivht, when the former said that if White “got 
olf ’* he (Waightman) “ would get in,” and added 
that though Captain Farnsworth would not be 
here to prosecute the case, he (Ford) would do so 
himself. 

In the course of Mr. Lowder’s address the quiet 
of the Court was interrupted by the tipsy eccentri- 
cities of one Brady, who is, a parently, an ex-sea- 
man of the F. V. Troop. ie was reprimanded 
and left the premises, but made another irruption 
in the course of the afternoon and was ejected. 

Mr. Lowder then called George Waightman, 
who deposed that he had been steward on board 
the F¥. V. Troop. He had been discharged, and 
was now living at No. 102. He knew Mr. White 
and his wife, and remembered speaking to them in 
Honmura Road on the 13th of September Jast, 
when he asked White whether his discharges were 
made out yet, and was told “ yes.” Mrs. White 
asked him where his wife was. He said “in this 
store,” and Mr. White went in. Witness said to 
White that he “was damned glad he’dleft that ship.” 
The conversation turned on the approaching mar- 
riage, and witness said “it was a damned shame 
that Mrs. Farnsworth did not Iet Ford know about 
thedaughter being sickly.” . . . Witness added 
that, as Mrs. White had been the means of making 
the match, it was her duty to let Mr. Ford know 
the facts or he might blame her afterwards. He 
had told them the slander which is the pro- 
minent ground of the present action. Remem- 
bered Ford coming round to his place on the 
13th of Scptember, and asking him excitedly and 
abruptly a question about Miss Farnsworth, to 
which witness replied that, if he were addressed 
rationally, he would reply, and offered to fo to 
Ford’s house the next morning. Ford said “ We 
are all at sixes and sevens!” Next day Cap- 
tain Farnsworth came to his place with Ford, 
and asked whether witness knew that the slanders 
stated were correct. fo each of three questions 
asked about the young lady he answered “ No,” 
Then the captain said :—-“* By God, White's the 
man and not the steward. White’s got money, 
and ke shall pay for this, and nothing less than 
$10,000 shall satisfy me.” Since then witness has 
seen Ford a number of times. One night he and 


presence of Alexander Clark, of Catherine White, his wife were at Ford’s, when that person said he 
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nothing against Miss Farnsworth’s character. She} and witness and his wife went home and thence to 





“would marry Miss Fornsworth if he was dead in 
three days ; he had bought a piano and furr.iture for 
her: he was going to give Captain Farnsworth and 
his family possession of his house when they came 
back from Hakodate. For himself he had engaged 
a place on the Bluff to stop in until such time as this 
case had come off, when he'd get married.” On 
Saturday last about two o'clock Ford came to wit- 
ness and asked him if he was always of the same 
opinion ; to which witness replied that he was, and 
that he'd tell the truth no matter who lost the case, 
and asked whether Captain Farnsworth was at 
Ford’s house. \Witness’s wife wished to see the cap- 
tain on other business. About 8 or g o'clock Ford 
came again, and witness accompanied him to the 
house which they entered by the front door, and 
saw Captain Farnsworth, to whom witness spoke 
on business, and objected to answer any que-tion 
connected with this case. He said, when Ford insist- 
ed, that “ that was the way he (Ford) was going on, 
hollering all over the street,”’ and he, witness, could 
do nothing with him. Ford said—* For God’s sake, 
if you have children of our own, don’t slander a 
poor, innocent girl!’ Witness replied that he had 
told Ford a dozen times that he had said nothin 
against Miss Ruth Farnsworth. Ford said—* ff 
you tell a lie to screen White, woe be to you in 
yokohama!”’ Witness answered that he wouldn’t 
tell any lie for either Ford or .White, and Ford 
Continued that “ White wanted to get out of the 
case and Ict witness into it. Captain Farnsworth 
would not have time to remain in Yokohama to 
prosecute the case ; but he (Ford) would go on with 
se, toe witness, if White got off.” Witness had 
the reports of the case in the newspapers, and 
told Mr. Ford that a statement in Mr. Clark’s 
evidence wasn’t right, referring to the offer alleged 
to have been made by White to witness (as to 
a. care cll and his wife A he went to prison, 
a ‘ing their passage to Hongkong). lord 
dacied having sai | he would let the Evasworhs 
have his house or that he was going to be married. 
At a quarter past twelve on Saturday Ford again 
went to witness's house, and said he wasn’t goin 
to marry Miss Farnsworth, “as old Farnswort 
had been dictating to him, and he had never been 
used to be dictated to.” Ford went off saying, 
“ Good night, Waightman!” 

To Mr. Kirk —Know nothing against Miss 
Ruth Farnsworth’s character: had never said any- 
thing about her being immoral: no idea ever 
entered his head to say anything about her being 
immoral. Had only told the Whites that she was 
“sickly,” by which he meant that she was delicate. 
Never knew of Miss Ruth Farnsworth being in the 
lazarette with the cabin-boy. Generally spoke of 
the younger daughter as “ Minnie,” and it was to 
her raened: He made the statement probably 

he was alittle bit put out at the time: 

would think Minnle was now about twelve or 
thirteen. The event referred to was two or three 
years ago. It was the carpenter told him. These 
conversations are “‘as near as he could make it out.” 
Did not know whether his wife was going to be 
called as a witness; but thought not, and did not 
know why. She would not come unless she was 
called. Shewas discharged from the ship at her own 
and for no other reason. He was angry with 

her once since her arrival in Yokohama because 
she had stopped ashore all night; but the circum- 
stances had subsequently been explained to his 
satisfaction. (The Judge here stepped Mr. Kirk- 
wood in an attempt in this cross-examination to 
throw discredit upon witness’s wife.) Witness 
supposed he had as much affection as any other 
man for his wife. She was suspended during 
forty-one days on the voyage. Witness saw White 
about nine o'clock yesterday, and went- with 
him to Mr. Lowder’s. White arrived at the 
house ina jinrikisha, and Brady sung out for 
witness. [Lemon was in the house frequently 
during the day: he last left it about half-past 
twelve at night. The last drink he and witness 
had together was champagne, at about twenly 
minutes to twelve. Witness and his wife went to 
Ford’s house one evening and made a statement to 
the effect that he had never said a word against 
Miss Farnsworth. He had some time previously 
been to White’s house. White had not asked hiin 
to sign 2 document; he had read one to him, and 
witness had answered that he could not say that 
the things contained in it were true. Mrs. Warght- 
man had always maintained that she could say 


would always say that Miss Farnsworth was a_well- 
behaved and virtuous young lady. ee 

To Mr: Lowder—When he spoke of the incident 
in the lazarette to the Whites he did not say any- 
thing to lead them to believe that he alluded to 
Minnie. He had not known, himsclf, what White 
had said about Miss Ruth. He had meant to say 
(to Mr. Kirkwood in cross-cxamination) that if the 
Whites had said what Clark and Ford said aney 
said, they (the Whites) would have told a “ pac 
of lies.” 

The case was adjourned from noon till 1.30 p.m. 

On the Court resuming, ; 

Mr. Lowder called the defendant, F. F. White, 
who was sworn and said that he is a constable in 
the English Consular service. He first made Mfr. 
Ford’s acquaintance about two years ago, and has 
known him ever since, becoming on very intimate 
terms with him. Ford used to address witness as 
“old man” and Mrs. White as “mother.” Re- 
members the arrival of the ¥. V. Troop about the 
middle of August, and first knew Captain Farns- 
worth at the Consulate when he entered his vessel. 
At the same time there was in harbor a barque, 
the Stillwater, belonging to the same owners, 
commanded by a Captain Gowry. In consequence 
of a conversation with Gowry witness and his wife 
went off to see the Farnsworths, who returned the 
call in the afternoon a day or two later, and 
remained during the evening, when it was arranged 
that on the folowing Sunday, after church, the 
whole party would drive to Totsuka. Sunday 
morning, returning from church, witness called 
on Ford and asked | him to join the party which he 
did. The party consisted of the Farncworths, ano- 
ther captain and his wife, and the White family. 
Subsequently had daily intercourse with the Farns- 
worths. Two or three days only elapsed before 
witness Icarned that Ford wished to marry Miss 
Farnsworth, and was present when Ford talked to 
Mrs. White on the subject. Mrs. White was anxious 
to see Ford married; and both she and witness were 
anxious to bring the matter about. Mrs. White 
asked Miss Farnsworth to tiffin, so that Ford might 
meet her and have an opportunity to propose. At 
4 p.m. on his return from office, witness heard that 
the proposal had been made and accepted subject 
to the consent of the young lady’s parents. 
Farnsworth consulted him as to the character and 

ition of Mr. Ford. Witness said that financially 

ord was well off, and in answer to a suggestion 
that he drank, replied that the worst he had ever 
seen him was the night the captain met him at 
witness’s house when he was only a little talkative: 
His feelings towards Mr. Ford were friendly 
at that time, and he said the best he could 
about him to Farnsworth. Heard of the en- 
gagement from Ford himself. Remembers the 
12th of September. At 4 p.m. left the office, and 
on his way home met Farnsworth coming from the 
house, and stopped and spoke to him, he saying 
that the affair was settled and that he had been 
to Mrs. White, and given her some money asking 
her fo assigt Mrs.and Miss Farnsworth in shopping. 
Witness congratulated the captain, and said he 
thought Ford would make a good husband. 
Went home and remained till between 7 and 


§ o'clock, when Mrs. White, and Mrs. and Miss | found that they had 


Farnsworth returned from shopping. Meanwhile 
Farnsworth and Ford had arrived. The farns- 
worths would not remain to tea. Farnsworth handed 
Mrs. White yen 53 to pay the dress maker, and 
it was understood that if anything more was 
required witness should advance it. The things 
were to be sent to Hakodate where the mar- 
riage would take place. Then the whole party 
went on board and stayed totea. Mr. Ford pre- 
viously, and then, objected to gu to Hakodate, on 





the Honmura Road, where, while waiting outsid 

a store for his wife, he was accosted by Wai oe 
man, who asked if his discharge was ready Be 
was told “ Yes.” Waightman then asked if it was 
true that Miss Ruth Farnsworth was to be mar. 
ricd to Mr. Ford. Witness replied that he 
was glad to say it was true, and they were 
going to Hakodate to the wedding. Waightman 
said it was a damned shame that Ford ‘should 
have been deceived by Farnsworth, who had 
said what was false about his property and so 
forth. He had been compelled to bring his wife 
and family away from home, because his partner 
had robbed him, and he had thereby become bank. 
rupt, and if witness and his wife (who had then 
come up) had any interest in Mr. Ford and he was 
their friend, he thought it would be their duty to 
tell him that Miss Ruth Farnsworth was sufferin 

from an incurable disease. . . . . that she 
would be a continual expense in doctors’ bills, and 
would probably die within twelve months. Witness 
and his wife were grieved and astonished and started 
togoaway. Waightman stopped them and said that 
he might add a t deal more ; but didn’t wishto 
do so use t might think it mere spite on 
his part; but did add something that shocked and 
disgusted witness. They walked arraigtt to 
Ford’s house, as they thought it their duty to 
acquaint him, as friends, with what they had 
heard, and Captain Farnsworth. as well. Arriving 
saw that Mr. Clark was inthe house. Mrs. White 
went in; and witness called Ford out saying that 
he wished to speak to him privately as he had 
bad news for him. They went together to the 
end of the verandah, where witness quietly and 
feelingly repeated the conversation that had just 
passed with \Waightman. Mr. Ford got veryexcited 
and went into the dining room, to the sideboard, 
took a drink of whisky, inviting witness to have 
some, and then said aloud what had been said, and 
called Farnsworth all the names he could think of. 
Witness tried to pacify him without success. Furd 
asked Mrs. White if she had heard the conversa- 
tion. She said “ Yes,” but did not repeat it. Ford 
asked witness to go down with him to see the 
steward and stewardess. He went to Lemon's 
and met in the bar the carpenter who had been 
discharged from the ¥. V. Troop. Ford asked the 
carpenter if he knew anything re ee 
about Miss Ruth Farnsworth; and the carpenter 
replied, “No!” Witness asked, “ what is this story 
about the lazarette?”” and the carpenter said, “Oh, 
that’s not Miss Ruth: its Minnie!” and with 
Ford went into the inner room where there was 
some very d conversation. Ford came out 
and with witness went back to the hous, 
where when he arrived Ford said, “There you 
are, Clark! just as I said. A pack of lies! 

Witness suggested going off to see Captain 
Farnsworth, but F wouldn’t go off before he 
had caten his meal. It was about seven 
o'clock, and the Whites went away with the 
understanding that Ford would come later and 
the three would go off together. As Ford didn't 
come in an hour, witness and his wife went 
round to his house, and found Ford and Clark 
had gone out. Followed them to the hatoba, and 
ne off tp the ship, so wit 
ness and Mrs. White returned to their house. 
Witness denied the whole of the statement of 
Me. Waightman alluded to in Mr. Clark's ev- 
dence (about the provision to be made by witness 
for Waightman and Mrs. Waightman) except 
inasmuch as that he (White) did produce a docu- 
ment, destroyed because Waightman objected toa 
certain clause. It was witness’s duty to look after 
the arrival of vessels. ‘The Kosuge Maru arriv' 

from Hakodate on Friday bringing Mrs. and Miss 


account of the trip interfering with his business. | Farnsworth. 


Witness and his wife had said that he must think 


To Mr. Kirkwood—The term “old man” is @ 


very little of the young lady if he didn’t care about !| familiar one. \Witness would not use it or « mother” 
going to Hakodate. Mrs. White and witness that except with people with whom he is very famuiiiar. 


evening promised to go to Hakodate with Mord. 
The following day Ford asked White to go off with 


| 


Did not advise Farnsworth not to leave Me 
daughter with Ford, as he was a fickle man; bu 


him and sce Miss Farnsworth as theship had not got | did at first coincide with Mr. Farnsworth that the 


away. Witness said he had better ask Mrs. White engagement was a short one. 


‘The reason he did 


too. At 4 0’clock found Ford and his wife at the] not go direct to Farnsworth when he had had the 
Consulate gate and went with them to the Hatoba.! conversation with the steward and_ stewardess 


It was blowing hard : the vesse! was a lony way off, |}was because he went to his nearest f: iend first 
Witness decided that tending to go with him afterwards to Cap 
the weather was too bad to go off, and suggested | Farnsworth. Did at that time believe that 


and the water was touch. 


‘J in- 
tain 
the 


waiting till after tea. Ford declined to go to tea, '! statement was true. Would theretore have go" 
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to Captain Farnsworth because he was interested 
inthe matter. Did not make any enquiries about 
what he had heard from the steward ; but went 
direct to Ford whose first business, not witness’s, 
the matter was. Witness was grieved and 
ashamed when he heard the story, and did not 
ive himself time to think any further than that, as 
* said to his wife, it was his duty to tell Ford at 
once. He does not remember that the stewardess 
said anything. It would not be truc to say that 
his only object in telling Ford was to have those 
ple punished. (Extract from letter to Captain 
‘arnsworth by witness read )_ A Ictter of apology 
had been written at Mr. Kirkwood’s and Mr. 
Robertson’s suggestion to Captain Farnsworth. 
Knew at the time of the conversation that the 
stewardess had been discharged from the ship: 
when the vessel arrived he had secn the ofticial 
log book with a complaint madc by the captain at 
this consulate againsther. Knew that she had been 
suspended for forty and odd days on board for a 
trivial offence. When he found that Ford and 


rather hard. Mrs. White was not very well, and 
they were sure of seeing Captain Farnsworth, “the 
oldman” inthe morning. (A letter from Mr. Kirk- 
wood threatening this action wasread.) Witnesshad 
been much shocked at reading the Ictter which he 
described as disgusting. He does not think he 
answered that letter in writing: but heconsulted Mr. 
Robertson, who went and saw Mr. Kirkwood to 
explain that White had acted honestly in the matter. 
Ford was angry at the time when witness left his 
house. Witness never thought that the matter was 
serious until the following morning at nine o'clock, 
when he heard at the Consulate what the captain 
had said of him, and then he knew that it would be 
no use tosee the explain. Further knew that Ford 
was taking Farnsworth to Mr. Kirkwood for con- 
sultation. Did not explain to himself why the captain 
was so excited: did not think that he would be 
excited against him. Witness had sympathized 
with him, and could understand that he should be 
excited against the originators of the slander. Did 
not take any measures to find out whether the 
captain had heard any more than he had stated to 
Ford. He had heard of the threatened action, and 
thought it dangerous to go near him. On witness 
Sunday saw Mr. and Mrs. Waightman, and to-day 
in court. (Seeing is not A eal d to him ) Went on 
Sunday in jinrikisha with a gentlemen to Waight- 
man’s house and asked a man standing outside to 
call him out as he (witness) could not enter his 
house. Afterwards went with him to Mr. Lowder’s 
house on the Bluff. With reference to bein 
“shocked” at Mr. Kirkwood's Ictter, witness ad- 
mitted letting a house on No. 8&8 to a fast woman. 
The terms were arranged in Mr. Ford’s house, at 
his request, and discussed in the presence of Mrs. 
White, who happened to be present. ‘The premises 
on No. 187 are his property, and he had once let 
a house there to a woman of the same class, also 
through Mr. Ford. (Hts Honor here had occasion 
to rebuke levity in the Court, and Mr. Kirkwood 
for leading a laugh.) Mr. Lowdcr called for the 
letter. from which Mr. Kirkwood had read an 
extract. It explained that the defendant had 
acted without malice, and concluded with a full 
apology. 

Catherine White, wife of the last witness, 
was calicd. She had known Mr. Ford for a 
long time. He generally called her “ mother.” 
If she had no affection for him she would not let 
him do so. She remembered the arrival of the 

- V. Troop and making acquaintance with the 

arnsworths. The day after the drive to Totsuka 
Ford first spoke of his admiration for Miss Farns- 
oe : about eight days later he spoke of proposing 

ther. No third person was present. He asked 
Witness to invite Miss Farnsworth ashore, which 
she romised to do and did at the first opportunity, 
For dining at noon in witness’s house with her. 
After dinner the pair were walking in the garden 
for about twenty minutcs, when Ford came to the 

‘room door and said he was going to take Ruth 
for a walk, the young I:dy then speaking and 
Wines, | am going to Mr. KFord’s house, Mrs. 
Vhite.” They were absent for about two hours. 
On their return, Ford announced their engagement 
Subject to the -consent of the parents, and witness 
ooKratuiated the young lady, say ingr she was sure | 
le wonld made a gocd husband. Ford came, 
requently to the house after. Once he was very 
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Re- | Focd in reference to the conversation of the 19th of 
collected once seeing Mr. Clark at Mr. Ford’. September between the Waightmans and Mr. 
house. Ford was lamenting that he could not! Clark in Ford’s house. Mr. Lowder objected but 
obtain the parents’ concent, and Mr. Clark said! the objection was overruled. In: 

that, in his case, he would have a carriage and| Mr. Ford recollected Mr. and Mrs. W aightman 
take her away somewhere where the father would | calling at his house on the 19th of September. It 
never sce her. Witness deprecated any such] is untrue that he said he * would marry Ruth 
proceeding. — Later Captain Farnsworth himeelf | Farnsworth if he was dead in three days, nor did 
announced his daughter’s engayement and asked; he remark that he had 7 bought a piano,” &c. 
Witness to go with Mr. and Mrz. Karrsworth to] ‘Phe piano he bought this month (October). A 
a siik store. At the same time he handed witness | memorandum of the conversation was made next 
a roll of Japanese notes. She helped the ladies to morning. (Memo. produced and admitted). A. 
make purchases, and give orders; and whea the | Clark made it. Mr. Waightman said he had been 
shopping was over returned with them to the} to White's who asked him to sign a document. He 
house, where she saw her husband; and soon after ; had asked what the signature would amount to? 
Mr. Ford and Captain Farnsworth came in. The | (Witness repeated the substance of the allegation 
whole party went on board, and Miss Marmsworth | that White said that Waightman and his wife 
begged witness to go tu Hakodate to be present at | would taken be care of if he got two of three months 
the marriage. Mr. Ford madc the same request, | imprisonment and so on.) Waightman added that 
and the defendant promised to go. \Wiiness|he would not sign tie paper as its contents were 
ordered anew dress for the occasion, and put] untruc. ; 

herself to a great deal of expense. (Mrs. White} To Mr. Lowder—Knew that the Waightmans 
corroborated her husband’s evidence about meet-; came on the 1gth from his own memory. On the 
ing Mr. Ford, going down with hin to the hatoba. | 18th “ several” people came ta his house : on the 
the arrangement made aboui going off tothe F. V.| 2uth “several” people came. That was his answer. 
Troup after tea and the meeting in Honmura with| This closed the case as far as evidence is 
Waightman, part of whose conversation she related. | concerned; and the Court adjourned until 10 a.m. 
Her narrative corresponds with Mr. White's.) | next day. 

Witness begged Waighiman to say no more. She ae 

was very much hurt, and went direct with her Tugspay, OcrozerR 23eD, 1883. 
husband to Ford’s house which she entered, and her| The Court sat at 10 a.m. when Mr. Lowder 
husband called Ford out. On their return to the, addressed the Jury for his clients. He said that 
room Ford walked to the cupboard and had | the points for the Jury's consideration would be :— 
a drink, and then walked up and down the} (1) Was the occasion on which the remark alleged 
room in a very excited manner telling Mr.;to have been made by defendants a privileged 
Ciak all the conversation that had taken;one? (2) Assuming the occasion to have been a 
lace. He then turned to witness and asked | privileged one did the plaintiff show express malice 
if she had heard the steward make the statement, | 0n defendants’ part in making the communicajion 7 
which the admitted, expressing her sorrow. White (3) Had the plaintiff's marriage been broken off in 
and Ford went away together and on their return | Consequence of such communication? (4) In that 
an arrangement was made for all to go off together | case what is the value of the damage sustained? 
to the ship. As Ford did not come round she They had heard from Mr. and Mrs. Waightman, 
and White went to his house and found he had | and from the defendants White and his wife, the 
left. Remembers Ford after the ship had left for | story of the meeting in Honmura Road, the nature 
Hakodate calling to see her about some pine trees | of the first communication as to the sickness, 
that White had promised him for his garden. He Waightman’s addition about the lazarette incident, 
said he would like to have the place finished as he | and the manner in which it had been received by 
was going to get marricd very soon to Miss Ruth | defendants. These four witnesses had made sub- 
Farnsworth. stantially the same statement. Counsel called the 
To Mr. Kirkwood—Did not ask the steward | attention of the Jury to the petition, wherein the 
what disease Miss Farnsworth suffcred from. Was |order of the allegations had been, reversed, the 
not curious but shocked at what she had heard. |lazarette being first mentioned: the sickness 
Did not think it shocking to hear that the young |second. Moreover, the statements alleged to 
girl was likely to dic in twelve months. Mr.|/have been made had been much exaggerated. 
Ford’s and Mr. Clark’s evidence was false. Clark | If they had been madé¢, no matter by whomso- 
was never a friend of hers, and she’d only once jever, as they were attributed to White and his 
invited him. Witness’s family is coming from | wife they were gross, vile, and wicked. Whoever 
England but not shortly. er niece is coming. }had perverted the allegations said to have come 
Does not remember anything said by Ford about |from Waightman must have been guilty of pee 
a gold chain for her, and does not know that she depravity. If the Jury found that the defen- 
has property in Yokohama. Went with her hus-|dants had so perverted Waightman’s statements 
band for a walk on Saturday evening, and in[{the Jury would have to admit express malice. 
French hatoba street, but did not stop there an | He stated the case thus frankly and fairly ; but he 
hour nor a moment even. would ask the Jury to believe that there had been 
‘Yo Mr. Lowder—Went to Mr. Helm’s on Satur- no such exaggeration, both according to the prob- 
day evening and remained there while her husband ability of the circumstances and the credibilit of 
went away. She once invited. Mr. Clark to her the evidence. It must be seen that White and his 
house at Mr. Ford’s request, in order that he might | wife had provedthemselves of a kindly and generous 
play the violin. Mr. Ford had seen the photograph | disposition, and that they had certainly been ani- 
of witness’s niece ; but there was no chaff about it.} mated by no animosity against either Ford or 
Mr. Kirkwood asked leave to call Mrs. Waight-]the Farnsworths. In the case before the Jury 
man, which, after some discussion, was allowed. they had been accosted by the steward in Hon- 
Mrs. Waightman remembered meeting Mr. and | mura Road, and were so distressed by what they 
Mrs. White on the 13th of September in the Hon-|had heard that they thought it their immediate 
duty to communicate it to their friend, whose house 
was not far off, and thither they went at once. It 
had been suggested that their story had been 
concocted between them. There were here two 
questions to consider. (1) What could be their . 
motive in concocting such a story? and (2) had 
they the time in a two minutes walk todo so. It 
was admitted that when they arrived at Ford’s 
house Mr. White called Ford into the verandah to 
speak to him privately, and that Mrs. White had 
gone into the dining-room and sat down in the 
presence of Mr. Clark, to whom she did not 
address a word. If the allegation were true she 
not be cured. Witness’s husband mentioned the would, 1% was to be supposed, then have com- 
lazarette incident ; but said it happened two years | municated the slander to Mr. Clark. On the 
ago. Mrs. White said she would go and tell Mr. verandah White and Ford had a conversation ' 
ord. he statement now made ts the same that age when something was stated which Mr. 
was madcto Captain Farnsworsh on Saturday night. | ord said had Leen repeated by the defendants in 
Mr. Kirkwood asked to be allowed to recall Mr. ‘the room. White's allezation is that the statement 


excited and said the father had refused him. 



























mura Road. She was ina store and didn’t know 
what they said to her husband. Mrs. White came 
into the shop, and mentioned that Ruth and Ford 
were going to get married, and she answered that 
she had heard so. Mrs. White Icft the store ard a 
moment later witness did so, and went to where 
her husband and Mrs. White were talking. Re- 
ference was made to the approaching marriage, 
and her hucband said that he girl was sickly and 
delicate. Mrs. White cemarked that “ you could 
see that by her face.” Witness dal serait a remaik 
that she had made on what Mrs. Farnsworth had 
said about her daughter’s sickness. She could 


gle 
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was repeated by Ford himself, in great excitement, 
walking up and down the room, to Mr. Clark while 
White endeavored to pacify him. Which state- 
ment was the more likely? Was it likely that 
Mrs. White seeing Ford and White come into the 
room would have said the words complained of ? 
The probabilities of the case were all in favor of 
defendants; and it must not be forgotten that 
the onus of proof rests on the plaintiff, and 
that the defendants must be assumed to be 
innocent until that proof is established. Mr. 
Lowder then read his notes of White's account of 
the interview in the dining-room and referred in 
eulogistic terms to the demeanor of Mr. and Mrs. 
White under examination and the honest straight- 
forward way in which their evidence had been 
tendered under cross-examination. Another point 
to be considered was that of the credibility of the 
witnesses. On one side there were Mr. and Mrs. 
White: on the other Mr. Ford and Mr. Clark— 
twoandtwo. The Jury had seen Mr. Ford’s p 
technic display under cross-examination. His 
answers were given not to him (Counsel), but to 
the audience. Ford’s demeanor was painful to 
him in the circumstances; but there are some 
witnesses who do not understand the respon- 
sibility of their oath, and behave as it all 
they need do under cross-examination was their 
best to baffle the questioning Counsel. Had not 
it been proved that Ford was on intimate terms 
with the defendants? In affirmative answer to 
this question Mr. Lowder cited a familiarity of 
address between Ford and the Whites, and the 
fact of his having first met Miss Farnsworth at the 
house of the latter, and went on to ask, if the wit- 
ness would mislead the Jury in a small matter like 
this, he would not mislead them on the more mo- 
mentous question of the interview of the 13th of 
September. The learned Counsel reviewed Mr. 
Clark’s evidence also disparagingly. With re- 
ference to the next question, was Miss Farns- 
worth’s marriage broken? Waightman had re- 
peated Ford’s assertion that he intended to let 
the Farnsworths have the use of his house until 
the trial was over. Ford had gone to Mrs. 
White, subsequent to the F. V. Troop sailing for 
Hakodate, for trees to beautify his grounds, and 
had told Waightman, no later than half-past 
twelve o'clock last Saturday, that then “he 
would not marry the girl because old Farns- 
worth had dictated to him, and he was not used 
to be dictated to.” Mrs. and Miss Farnsworth 
had arrived on Friday from Hakodate. Why 
were they here? They had not been called in 
evidence. Why then the expense of bringing them 
hither. But supposing that the marriage had been 
broken off? had that happened or was it not only 
held in abeyance in consequence of this scandal? 
Here there arose three points for the Jury to 
decide. The only remaining question was that of 
damages. That and other points referred to, His 
Honor would develop far better than the learned 
Counsel thought he had been able to do; and he 
was now quite content to leave the matter in their 
hands. . : 

Mr. Kirkwood complimented his learned friend 
upon the ability of his address in which not a 
single point that could help his case was untouched. 
Every particle of evidence that could tell in his 
favor had been brought out. But when he (Mr. 
Kirkwood) undertook the case he thought it would 
be much more complicated than it now appears. 
There is only one grand issue upon which all 
the others hang. Do or do not the jury believe 
the story of the plaintiffs as to the interview in 
Ford’s house on the 13th of September? If 
they do believe it they must give a verdict for 
the plaintiffs; but if they do not so believe they 
must find for the defendants. The two versions 
are utterly inconsistent, and which was true and 
which false the Jury would have to decide. He 
agreed with his learned friend that no punishment 
would be too severe for anyone who had maliciously 
started a story so “vile, gross, and wicked,’ 
and had committed the perjury that must be 
evident on one side or other. The story was too 
awful to have been concocted by the witnesses that 
he had brought. By Ford? Why against persons 
with whom he had long been in friendly celations 
—the Whites? Against the girl he was engaged 
to marry? It was preposterous to suppose any 
such thing, as his action immediately after the 
report was retailed to him amply proved. {t must 


be remembered, in this connection, that Mr. Ford 
was a man of means, deriving an income of 2,000 
tacls from his property in China, having roperty 
here, and earning moncy in business. What gain 
then had he in conspiring against the happiness of 
the young lady to whom he was engaged? Then, 
as for Mr. Clark, who on the defence’s theory must 
be a conspirator with him: what gain had he in 
the concoction of this story? He was a friend of 
both pacties—of Ford and the \Whites; and he 
knew the Farnsworths a little. What gain had he 
in perjuring himself in such circumstances? No. 
Mr. Ford and he had acted immediately and before 
this charge was brought, but the defendants had 
been able to make up their plausible story while 
the case against them was being conducted. Ou 
this point counsel went on to argue that the 
defendants had their pecuniary interests and their 
characters at stake, and to review the 
evidence of his witnesses and the conduct of the 
case in support of his contention that the defence 
had been made up since the inception of the 
trial. The evidence of Farnsworth and Ford and 
Clark had been taken separatcly. None had 
heard what the others had said. Each had been 
kept absent from the Court-room while the others 
were being examined; and yet no contradiction 
was observable in their evidence or in their cross- 
examination. As for the defendants, they, Mr. 
and Mrs. White, were both in Court the whole 
time, and hearing the evidence against them were 
able to take the precaution of putting their witness, 
the steward, in the box before themselves so that 
they could know what to say after his evidence 
had been given. Such a course is one well under- 
stood by lawyers; and implies a weak case on the 
part of a defence such as the present. After 
reviewing the evidence of the interview in Ford’s 
house, which took place about 6 o'clock, and the 
subsequent proceedings, Mr. Kirkwood asked 
whether there could be any idea of conspiracy 
between Ford and Clark, who had gone on 
board the ship by eight o’clock and had no 
time, apart from the impossibility or inclination on 
their part, to concoct any such scheme as that 
implied. There was Captain Farnsworth’s evidence. 
The story that he related was identical with that 
which they said they had related to him, and in 
support of that again was Farnsworth’s testimony as 
to his visit to the steward and the latter’s emphatic 
“No” to the three question then addressed to him. 
And in further corroboration was the factof Farns- 
worth’s immediately afterward going to Counsel 
(Mr. Kirkwood himself) and placing his daugh- 
ter’s case in his hands. Another point was Ford’s 
great excitement on his return from his visit to 
the steward, and his saying. ‘ There, Mrs. White, 
I told you it was a parcel of lies!” and his anxiety 
to go off to the ship at once. Why didnt 
White go? “It was too rough.” The state of 
the weather, Counsel contended, might affect the 
casc as it’ concerned Mrs. White, but not her 
husband, who admitted that his business for the 
Consulate constantly took him afloat, and when 
he knew that Clark and Ford had gone off ina 
sampan. Mr. Kirkwood next animadverted on 
Mr. White’s conduct in holding aloof from the 
Captain on the following day, bis neylect in not 
answering his official letter of the sth, and his 
general neglect to furnish any explanation to Cap- 
tain Farnsworth until he addressed him a letter of 
apology on the 19ih of September, his failing to 
make inquiry into the circumstances of the lazarette 
incident when it was related by the steward, and 
avoidance during the evidence of any question about 
the steward’s alleged statements that the girl would 
die within a certain time. Next the delays in 
the conduct of the case were commented on by Mr. 
Kirkwood with the inference that they had been 
brought about to enable the defence to build up 
the case. His own amendment to the petition, for 
instance, had been made to comply with legal 
technicalities and involved no change in the line of 
his argument; but it was apparent that the con- 
trary was the case with the amendments of his 
learned friend to the answer. On the mere plcad- 
ings he asked the Jury to find that the case had 
been concocted and that within avery few days. 
With reference to the application to withdraw the 
case from the Jury, he a-ked whether such a 
request was compatible with the innocence of the 
detendants, and whether an innocent person would 
not rather have had the case, once instituted, con- 
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tinue at all risks. Again, in the letter of 
written on the 19th, 7 were no seratali’ PeeRy 
charges brought. One int he had so {ar 
forgotten in his address. Kir. Farnsworth’s posi. 
tion, as testified to by Captain Fowler, should 
have great weight with the jury in connection with 
the evidence of Mr. Clark and Mr. Ford. In. 
sisting on the fact that the marriage had been 
broken off, Mr. Kirkwood cited his own letter 
instituting the suit and the direct evidence. It was 
perfectly true that Mrs. and Miss Farnsworth were 
now in Yokohama. They arrived durin the first day 
of the case, and Miss Iracnsworth would have been 
produced if her evidence had been necessary in 
rebutal of agy statements in evidence to her dis. 
credit, as, for instance, if the steward had said other 
than he did say. He had emphatically declared 
that Miss Farnsworth was a well-behaved and 
virtuous young lady. If she had been putin the 
witness-box she could only have said the same 
thing herself. ; 

The question of costs and that of privilege we 
here alluded to. ere 

The question of costs was not considered; but 
His Honor said he should rule that the communi- 
cation was eas Mr. Kirkwood asked that, 
in case of appeal, his contention as to the privilege 
be noted, which was done. 

Mr. Kirkwood concluded his address by saying 
that, then, the question of malice raaained only for 
the jury to decide, and malice in this case wouldbe 
malice in law and in fact. In only one of two ways 
could they find; and he was confident that their 
verdict would not be to the effect to convict Ford 
and Clark of conspiracy. As regards the damages, 
no damages would be too much in such a case. A 
recent cause had been decided in London, and re- 
ported in the newspapers, in which a sculptor had 
recovered £5,000 from one who slandered him in 
writing—the heaviest verdict of the kind, Counsel 
believed, on record. ‘There had been numerous 
less important cases, wherein £4,009, £2,000, and 
so on, lad been recovered; but no case could toa 
woman be so important as this. Nothing was of 
more vital importance to a woman than her honor 
and her virtue. 

His Honor, summing up, after alluding to the 
long time that the case had occupied, and compli- 
menting the Jury upon their attention to a painful 
case in which he fully shared their anxiety, said 
that, whatever the finding of the Jury might be, it 
could not fail to be terrible to one of the two 
parties. Before proceeding to the consideration of 
the general case he alluded to the side issues. 
The Counsel for the defence had attached some 
importance to Captain Farnsworth’s words on the 
occasiun of his visit to the steward, the day alter 
hearing of what had been said about his daughter. 
Ife then exclaimed, ** Damn that fellow, White! 7 
and soon. His Honor asked the jury to imagine 
what would be the feelings of “ anger and despair 
of any father hearing such an accusation. Despair, 
Decause such an accusation spreads, eates the 
air, and can never really be retracted. What ex- 
pressions might not be excused in such a case; 
and not only so what sympathy must not be felt 
for the father? But that consideration must 
not blind them to the possibility that grievous, or 
perhaps graver, injury may be sustained a Bape 
other side. Of the allegations in this case that of 
sickness was not much ; but that about the lazaretle 
incident was such as to throw a serious respon: 
sibility upon White in his duty to his friend. It 
might be reasonably supposed by one in White's 

sition that it was his duty to communicate what 

e had heard to his friend. There are duties 
in law and duties of society; and others might 
interoret as Whiie did thcir duty in such case 
toa young man whom they had known for two 
years. So far for the sympathy that might be felt 
for both sides —the father and the Whites. I 
been said for the plaintiffs that the defendants ha 

erverted a statement made to the latter i the 
Moana Road into a filthy scandal. \\ hether 
that were so would be for the Jury to decide; ne 
as for the statement of the defendants, of itself : 
had ruled that it was a privileged communication, 
and it remained for the Jury to judge whether tt 
had been made with actual malice; and the onus 
of affirmative proof of this rested with defendants. 
His Honor then expounded from decisions © 
Justice Bradford and Chicf Justice Brett i 
defining “ privilege” and “malice” respective) 
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‘ing them to the present case, reviewed 
t “ee a it bore upon the question of actual 
aioe. With respect to Farnsworth’s evidence 
ite was nothing astonishing in an angry father, 
in such circumstances as those of Captain Farns- 
worth, using any expression concerning those whom 
he deemed his daughter’s traducers. The judge 
then reviewed the evidence of Messrs. Ford and 
Clark and read extracts therefrom as well as from 
that of Mr. White. Referring to the imputation 
against the latter that he had taken no steps to sce 
Mr. Farnsworth, he warned the Jury that in such 
cases imputations had to be credited with due 
caution. In this case probably no inference should 
be drawn; unless perhaps it was better that in the 
circumstances the two parties should not : have 
met. After a brief exposition of Mrs. White's and 
Mrs. Waightman’s evidence, His Honor instructed 
the Jury that it was frequently the case with coun- 


sel, believing that their own clients’ cause was just, 


tribute perjury and concoction to the witnesses 
"i other a Here it was evident that grave 
moral blame attached somewhere. [ew men come 
into a Court of Law prepared to perjure them- 
selves; but many come with a determination to 
tell the truth; and yet, from misapprehension of 
circumstances or notions of what is due to them- 
selves, will not go back on their original statements, 
whether made in Court or previously to their 
Counsel. What was said here applied equa!ly to 
both sides. He did not think that in this case there 
was any ground for the accusation of cither per- 
jury or concoction. An indelicate mind had been at 
work somewhere; but that did not imply cither 
perjury or concoction of a story. In reference to 
the contention of Mr. Kirkwood that the change of 
the line of defence had becn altered since the 
amendment of the petition, His Honor referred the 
Jury to the cross-examinations of Ford and Clark, 
ae remarked that the pleas of “not guilty” 
entered by the defendants were answers to the 


On the other hand the tenor of White’s | | 


ition. 
Lecter of apology was in a sense a denial but 
not so complete a denial as to be fully com- 
patible with the understanding that he had 
never used the words. One result of this 
trial, whatever would be the ss of the Jury, 
would be most important. It entirely clea the 
character of Miss Ruth Farnsworth, who had been 
triumphantly freed not merely from any accusation ; 
but from the faintest breath of slander. In finally 
directing the jury to consider their verdict, His 
Honor propounded to them the following ques- 
lions :— 

1.—Assuming that the occasion was privileged, 
did defendants, or either, and which, make the 
statement? In this is included the question 
whether the statement was made by White and 
confirmed by Mrs. White, or was it made by Mrs. 
White and confirmed by Mr. White. ‘The Jury 
will do well to say which of these accounts they 
think is true. 


2.—Were the statements made with express 
malice ? , 

3-—Was the marriage broken off? 

4-—Was it on account of the words spoken by 
the defendants ? 

5-—What damages? 

_ The Jury retired at half-past noon and returned 
into Court at 3.45 p-m., when their foreman said 
that they could not agree upon any of the ques- 
tions put to them. 

His Honour observed that he did not sce any 
other course open for him but to discharge the 
fury: They had been de'iberating for three and a 

I hours; and he did not deem that any advan- 
tage would be gained in sending them back. Before 
clorhar ing them His Honor again. reminded 
rea of their responsibility. The Jury repeated 
that there was no Prospect of their coming to an 
agreement on any of the questions, and His 
Honour then dismissed them. 
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REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
ee ee represents velocity of wind. 
nen percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 23.1 miles per hour on Thursday 
ati p.m, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the weck was 30.363 
inches on Thursday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.863 inches 
on Tuesday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 77.03 on Sunday 
and the lowest was 46.0 on bemot age! The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 75.0 and 
48.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.614 inches, 
against 0.033 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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TIME TABLES. 
a 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


The Trains teave Yorouama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50, 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4.00, 4.45,°% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p.in. 

The Trains Leave Tokio (Shinbashi) at 6.45 
8.00, 9.15, 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45, 4.00, 4.45,% 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p-m. 





Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tru- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations, Those with (t) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Ueno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and HowJo at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 
3-30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yeu 2.35; First-class, yeu 1.40; Third- 
class, sen 70. 





CHESS. 





By G. B. Srocker. 
From the Westminster Papers. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 2oth October. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to R. 2. 1.—K. to K. 5. 
a to fr 7: 2.—K. to B. 6. 
3-—V. to B. 5, mate. 

if 1.—K, to O. B. 5. 
——- to O. B. ch. 2.—K. to O. 6. 
3-—Kt. to hk. B 2, mate. 
if 1.—K. to O. 3. 
2.—K. to O. 4. 


2.—Q. to K. R. 7. 
3-—V. to Q. 3, mate. 
Correct solution received from * Tesa.” 








LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—————_—____ 
[REUTER “SPECIAL” To “ JAPAN MAIL.”’] 





London, October 25th. 
OrENING OY THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 
The French Chambers were opened yesterday. 
CHINA’S DEMANDS. 

A Yellow Book has been published, which 
states that China requires France to abandon 
her treaties and evacuate Tonquin. 

OPINION IN PARIS. 

Itis generally considered in Paris that the 
French reinforcements will accomplish great 
things when they arrive at the scene of action, 
and that the results when obtained will induce 
China to take a very different view of the 
situation. 





London, 13th October. 
FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS YOR TONQUIN. 
A French transport has sailed for Tonquin 
with 540 men and a quantity of war material. 
A NEW KNIGHT OF THE GARTER. 
The Duke of Argyll has been created a Knight 
of the Garter. 
“London, 16th October. 
SPAIN AND FRANCE. 
The Spanish Ambassador to France has re- 
signed. 
. THE BRITISH TROOPS IN EGYPT. 
Sir Evelyn Wood favours the withdrawal of 
the bulk of the British troops from Egypt. 


London, 15th October. 
SPAIN AND FRANCE, 

A new Minister has been formed by Senor 
Herrera at Madrid and the dispute with France 
has been dropped. 

: FRANCE AND CIIINA, 

Che Marquis Tséng, replying to an address 
at Folkestone, said that he still hoped that mutual 
concessions would lead to a peaceful settlement 
of present difficultics between France and China, 
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DEPARTURES. 
‘ Arago, British steamer, 1,061, L. Jones, 20th Octo- 
ber, — Nagasaki, Ballast. —Butterlield & Swire. 
_The steamship Selembria sailed for New York, ae J rlorinigrneeae pera nenn iipy 20th 
vid Japan and China ports on the 25th instant, ane Tokai Maru, Jap:nese steamer, 652, Carrew, 20th 
that berth is now held by the steamship Carrusmutr October, —Hakodate, General.--Mitsu. Bishi 
only; for New York dircet the Gilead is loading . 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
ay ween een 
FREIGHTS. 


M.S.S. Co. 

at Kobe, and possibly another sailing vessel will be | Oceanre, British steamer, 2,350, Davison, 21st 
on the berth in this port before long. For Havre and Ociober,—Liongkong, Mails and General.— 
London, the British bark Sagifta is loading, very : O.& 0.5.5. Co. a r 
much hindered by the delay of dealers in fulfilling Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer, 293, Iuga, 220 


: ; : October, —Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
their contracts, she sails, however, on the 31st instant. Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


The British bark Bride sailed on the 24th for City of Peking, American steamer, 3.129, Berry, 
Amoy with a full cargo of wheat, for which desti- 23rd October,—San Francisco, Mails and 
nation the Selembria took about 1,400 tons; in Gencral.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


‘mae re sour ig ing. Gloaming, British ship, 1,498, R. F. Densmore, 
other directions coastwise, nothing is offering Pid: Olson. — Gan eeneies, Generali 


China and Japan Trading Co. 
Haddon Hall Pe iri a WeReiAphion| one a ree Soe eaenSy 
o ’ ot, p Ve ENe a sben, 23r clobcr.— Kobe, ac. 
zoth October, — Middlesboro’ roth April, T ‘lle, French frigate, 27 guns, 5,300, Captain 
General.—C. Illies & Co. Oa canis ting a 
Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. is . otal eee jae aoe gi) Shisawara, 
aia gl ee ae. 6t StOReKs 23rd Re a eer Mails and Gene- 
4 : 1.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
aa pelts rh Ss rae ma ae Niigata Mera: japanee steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
Sg Ase Ey SOS ees ee d October, ~Yokosuka.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
Chitose Maru, Japanese steamer. 293, T. Kasuga, oS. Co. a ie 7 
21st October,—Put back.—Mitsu Bishi M. Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 591, G. R. Nirei, 
se pe . Ramee aa joe zard Ceranen  NOnkains General.—Mitsu 
igata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,006, . shi AL. S.S. Co. 
"Hubbard zand October, Hakodae, Gene- acdenre Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. i 
fal.—Niitsu DISH NI. 3.5. WO. Christensen, 23rd October, —Kobe, Mails an 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- General.—-Miteu Bishi M. S.S. Co. . 
moto, 20th October,—Yokkaichi, General.— Audacious (14), Captain R. E. Tracey, 24th Octo- 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Me ene ne Yo 24 
Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 20th | p, 7, British bark 300, Sutherland, 24th October, 
October, —Yokkaichi, General.—Seiriusha. ” Amoy, WI as M kik , 
Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, ag Duke of Edinburgh, Rascian aca (18), Cap- 
re — Yokkaichi, General. — Set- tain de Giers, 24th Octo-ber,— Hongkong. 
rius ae 
oe Kairin Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 24th 
Kenyin Mares Joye iL at real Noe ae par October, —Handa, General.—Sciriusha. 
a a a is : Kosuze Marn, Japanese steamer, 751, H. Kawa- 
Busascline British schooner, 345, S. A. Bell, 220d ie re ee eee Gencral.— Kiyodo 
eed iad hl hoa oo sl nyu Kwaisha. 
ag Paene Coals and Genera Matsushima Maru, Japanese bark, 444, Yama- 
Seirio Maru, Ja naciécgteamer 459 Nirei, 22nd shita, 24th ty aa eiatioa iy [shino- 
* ry > fe . -—-i¢ i. 
a else General Mite BGhil 2 ee 
M. S.S. Co. Nee cena aan Captain Kologeras» 
Wakanoura Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,133, A. F.| mat ae ra = k h Oc 
Christensen, 22nd October,—Kobe 21st Octo- Richmond, (14), Captain J. S. Skerrett, 24t to- 
ber, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S.]__ ber —Kobe. 
Skobeleff, Russian corvette, Captain Blagodareff, 


Co. | 
Flintshire, British steamer, 1,017, A. Haine, 24th 24th October.—South. 


October,—London vid Hongkong 16th Octo-| Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, K. Swain, 
ber, General.—Adamson, Beil & Co. 24th October,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 24th and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
October,—Nagasaki 20th October, Coals and | Albatross (4), Commander Hicks, 25th October,— 
General.—\alsh, Hall & Co. Kobe. 
a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson | Kosuge Waru, Japanese steamer, 775, H. Kawa- 
NeE WT tker on Ocicber, Shanghai and ports, oka, 25th Octover,—Hakodate Gencral.— 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Kiyody Unyu Kwaisha. 
Taganoura Maru, Japancse steamer, 448, Matsu-| Selembria, British steamer, 1,992, S. Fowler, 25th 
moto, 25th October,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— Oc.ober,—New York, vid Japan and China 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. ports, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 





Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Thomas, | Taganoura Maru, Japancse steamer, 448, Matsu- |. 


25th October,—Niigata, 21st October, Gene- ‘moto, 25th October,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 750, E. Jones, | Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
26th October,—Kobe 24th October, General. Young, 27th October,—Hakodate, Mails and 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. General.—-Mitsu Bisht M.S.S. Co. 
besi, British steamer, 1.340, L. H. Moule, 26th | Afensaleh, Vrench steamer, 1,273, B. Blanc, 27th 

CaO her Hongkong 17th October vii Naya- October,—Hongkong Mails and General.— 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. Messagerics Maritimes & Co. 

Kumamoto Mee eee steamer, 1,240, Drum- 
mond, 26th October,—Hongkong vid Kobe, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. aaaecen 

Hiogo Maru, Japancse steamer, 896, R.N. Walker,| Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, from 
27th October.—Singo Bay, General.—Mitsu; Fukuda :—11 Japanese in steerage. 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 320, 27th Octo- | Mrs. Smith in cabin. 
ber,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi sie Per Japancse steamer Niigata Maru, from Hako- 
S.S. Co. datc:—Mr. and Mrs. Boegel and 2 children, 





PASSENGERS. 


Google 


Per Japanese steamer Ise Maru, from Kobe:— ; 


Mes:rs. I. Kreb;, Molt, MacMillan 
9 Japanese in cabin; and 139 Japane 

Per Japanese steamer Serrio 
kaichi:—113 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakano, 

Kobe :—Mr. A. De Ath and 5 Tage pie 
and 163 Japanese in stecrage. aL 

Per British steamer Flintshire 
ee :—Mr. arp in aun ai 

er Russian steamer Kamtchatka, from Na 
saki :—Baron and Baroness Ru - 
and 2 | aL aeice in cabin. hGolph and servan, 

Per Japancse steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports: — Messrs. E. C. Kirby, F Hi 
Viegfeld, H. Melbye and servant, Kaufinann, H. 
Kern, Hojo, Namura, Kiyooka, Hirohashi, Hiro. 
yama, and Honjo in cabin; and 1 European 
Chinese, and 236 Japanese in steerage. i 

Per Japanese steamer Yechigo Maru, {rom 
Kobe :—30 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe:—6 Europeans and 30 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, from 
Hongkong vid Kobe :—Messrs. G. C. Campbell 
and J. Driscoll in cabin; and 18 Japanese in 
steerage. 


Werne:, and 
ese tn Sleerarre 
Ye a 
“aru, from Yok. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :— 
Captain and Mrs. Young and 2 children in cabin. 
er American steamer City Y Peking, for San 
Francisco :—Mrs. Tatsuta and 3 children, and 
Miss Birdsall in cabin; and 304 Chinese in 
steerage. For New York: Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
Imbrie and 2 children, Mrs. M. K. True, Mrs. 
D. H. Mahan, Commander C. S. Cotton, U.S.N., 
Messrs. E. Willach, and Mass Henry in cabin. 
For London: Baron Rosen, and Lieutenant A. J. 
W. Allen in) cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. 
Goodair in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—Rev. and Mrs. Blogett, Rev. and 
Mrs. H. P. Beach, Mr. and Mrs. Uriu, Mrs. and 
Miss Lowrie, Mrs. G. A. Appleton and infant, 
Mrs. Estrand and 2 children, Ries. J. C. Hepburn, 
Mrs. Crosby, Mrs. F. T. Alexander, Mrs. O’Niel, 
Mrs. Hunker, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Carey, Mrs. 
Alexander, Miss rites + Miss Searle, Miss 
Porter, Miss Cummings, Miss B. Ray:nond, Miss 
Addie Tyler, Rev. J. B. Porter, Rev. J. W. 
Lowrie, Captain Hubenet, Messrs. A. B. Glover, 
J. S. Casey, Colvin, Hargreaves, Greenburg, f 
Ananger, Libbey, J. Wincler, F. Naudin, 
Reimers, H. P. Buckley, J. R. Elliott, Otsuka, 
Betsuho, Hirayama, Hoshiyama, Nagaya, Saki- 
moto, and Nishikawa in cabin. 





CARGOES. 


Per Amcrican steamer City of Peking, for San 
Francisco :— 


TEA. 
BAX Kew OTHER 
TRAKCISCO. YORK. «= CITIES. TOTAL. 


Shanghai ww ID 20797 St 
Hiogo .................. 1148 * 521 1,066 2,735 
Yokohama ............ 59343 733 2,319 8395 
Hongkong ............. 270 74 97 = 133! 
Total ............ 6,761 25522 791691745? 
SILK. 
SAN KEW OTHER 

FRANCISCO. YORE. CITIES. TOTAL. 
Shanghai... is 152 
Hongkong ............0 396 = 3% 
Yokohama ............— 1,038 oe 


Total on... 1,596 : 
Per Japancse steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shang: 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $111,900.00. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Afaru, from Shang: 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $179,500.00. 


En 


REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. I. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe n 
the 21st October, at 3.15 a.m. with light variable 
winds and cloudy weather throughout the passage. 
Arrived at Yokohama on the 22nd October, 3! 

m. : 
The Russian steamer Kamtchatka, Captain Ign- 
man, reports having experienced fine dane 
to Vries Island; thence to port fresh north-caster y 
wind and thick rainy weather. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_——__—4—_—__——- 
IMPORTS. 


The quietude noted in our last has developed 
into stagnation as far as staples (Yarns and 
Shirtings) are concerned, and it would be difficult 
to select any Goods for which there is even a 
moderate demand. All quotations therefore must 
be considered nominal. 


COTTON YARNS. 
PER PICLL. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- = -_: £25.00 to 23.g0 
Nos. 16 to 24, to Best - - - 29.25 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - == 25.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 29 to32,Commonto Medium- + 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- + - 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38 to 42 - - : - © 35-00 to 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
; PRR PIECE. 


Grey Shirtings—8}B, 384 to 39inches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—o}b, 3st to 45 inches 1.92} to 2.40 
1 Cioth—71, 24 yards, 32 inches - 3.42} to 1.50 


ndigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches 1.§§ to1.70 
Bane Aconed: eo varda: 30 inches 3.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER YARD. 

inches - - + © 2 © 0.07 t0 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2z to 2}, 24 yards, 3 PER PIECE. 

inches - - - - - §.8§ to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—aj to 2{%, 24 yards, 30 

inches - - - - .° - 1.35 to 1.55 
Turkey Reds—3®, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.524 
Vv —Black, 35 yards, 22 inches - 5.90 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.65 to0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - + 1.75 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 38 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- + 0.18 to 0.23 


Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 


giinches = = - 

Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
31 inches - - - 

Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 


0.15) to 0.16} 
0.1tS$ to 0.26 


Bis - - 0.30 to 0.373 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 © s6inches - = 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Clothsa—Union, 54 @ 56 inches - + 0.30 to0.55 
Biankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 5s, 

per - - - - - 0.35 to0.40 

IRON. 
PER PICUL. 
Flat Bars, Jinch- - + - = €2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, jinch - - - + = 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square upto2inch - - 2.30 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted = - + + = 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size 2 - = == 2..85 03.15 
KEROSENE. 


Business in Oil has been at a standstill during 
the week, dealers being unwilling to pay the prices 
asked by holders. cliveries have been 13,000 
cases, leaving a Stock of 681,000 cases sold and 
unsold Oil. 





PBR Case. 
Dewoe - = + 2 + | © © $1.65 
Comet - e 7 = ° - - - 1.63 
Stella = 8 © © © © 155 
SUGAR. 

With a small business, but a firm Market, prices 

remain without alteration. 
, PER PICCL. 
White,No.1- + - - «+ + $8.40 to8.50 
White,No.2- + + - + © 7.00 to7.50 
White,No.3- = - - - = 6.7§ to 7.00 
White,No.g-  - - + + = 6.00 to6.50 
White, No. 5 - ° * - - * §.00 to 5.20 
Brown Formosa - se : - + 4Go to 4.65 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


A good daily business in Silk during the week, 
Settlements reaching fully 1,000 piculs. Arrivals 
have again been in excess of the demand, and Stocks 
are Increased to 6,0v0 piculs. Quotations cannot 
be much changed, but the tendency is in favor of 

uyers; Japanese seem willing to go on at fate 
rates, but the stringency in the Satsu Market 
al aa them chary of reducing prices. On the 
. er hand the spurt in Foreign Exchange has 
wampered shippers considerably. Export to date 
'$ Now 13,220 bales, against 30,852 bales to the 
28th October, 1882. 

Hanks.—These have been in fair demand at 
something under late rates. We note a good 
parcel of Shinshu at E505, with some fair Silk at 


ga, Omama 80, Al . oe 
$430 down. $4 atbash $460, and Hachozs 
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Filatures.—A few bales Nihonmatsu brought the 
ee price of $640, but it is doubtful if the sale 
coult! be repeated. Some few lots ordinary Shinshu 
done at $590. Tokosha S600. 

Re-reels.—A good quantity were shipped by 
Japanese direct per City of Peking. Since her 
departure sales reported to foreigners at &590 for 
Five Girl Maibash. Fan chop Shinshu quote $595. 

Kakeda stilt enquired for at late rates. A parcel 
of Sano-musiume changed hands at $610, $575, and 
$535 for first, second, and third choice respectively. 

Oshu and Taysuam Kinds {rcely taken at quota- 
tions. Some fairly large parcels Sendas finding 
buyers at from $480 to $495 according to quality. 
Hamatsuki current at $450 for Medium. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.1}- - + » © $500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - = - 495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Maihash) - = - 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 23 (Shinshu)- = - 480 to 485 
Hanks—No. 23 (Maibash)- = 470 to 475 
Hanks—No.3 - - - «© 440 to 450 
Hanks—No.3h- - - = 420 to 430 


t 
Filatures—Extra. 
Filatun-s—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. 


. ° 630 tu igo 
G10 to 620 
600 to 610 


$40 to 590 


Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/tS deniers - 5F5 to $75 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - §50 to 560 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14:16 deniers - 590 to 600 
Re-reels—No. 14, 14/17 deniers - 575 to $85 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers - 565 to 570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 550 to §60 
Kakedas—Extra. - G10 


* 6 2 2 ® © © @ © © ee ee lel lel ele eee eke 
oeeeeeeoeeeeteeete¢ee ee © 8 6 8 


Kakedas—No.1. - - = 575 to 535 
Kakedas—No.2, - - - 535 tv $45 
Kakedas—No. i - 2 §0u to 510 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} - ss - 420 to 500 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- - - 450 to 490 
Hamatsuki—No.3,4- 3 - - 440 to 460 

i—No. 24 - 2 + = 440 to 450 


TEA. 

We have no change to report in the course of 
our Tea Market. A smail but steady demand has 
tuled throughout the weck; daily Settlements 
aggregating about 215 piculs at prices on the 
whole, perhaps a shade lower than those quoted 
below. Producers appear to show more anxiety to 
sell, and might accept lower prices. Reccipts are 
daily something less than the demand, and Stocks 
are gradually becoming reduced. ‘Total Settle- 
ments for the week are 1,505 piculs, against 850 

iculs settled at the corresponding date last ycar. 
The cargo of the Pacific Mail steamship City of 
Peking, despatched on the 23rd instant, consisting 
330,504 Ibs. Tea from this port as follows :—For 
New York, 33.850 lbs.; for Chicago, 69,171 Ibs. ; 
for Portland (Oregon), 6,300 lbs.; for California, 
140,709 Ibs.; and for Canada, 80,434lbs. The O. 
& O. steamer Arabic and Oceanic are advertised 
to leave here for San Francisco, the former on the 
6th proximo, and the latter on the 27th of the same 
month, both taking Tea at 2} cents per Ib. gross to 
the Eastern States and Canada, and $12 per ton 
of 40 cubic feet for San Francisco. 


QUOTATIONS. 





Common - - - + + © (10 

Good Common - - - - - = 10to12 

Medium -— - - - - © 1§to16 

Gond Medium - - - : - - 18 to 20 

Fine - 2£= © © 2£ © © 23 to 26 

Finest - = © + © = + 25 & up'ds 
_ EXCHANGE. 


The extreme scarcity of money noticed in our last 
issue has continued during the week, and rates 
advanced to 3/10} for 4 months’ Bank Paper. This 
rise, however, was not of long duration, and rates 
during the last two days have receded fully 4d. 
Quotations at the close are :— 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - = 3'93 
Sterling—Bank 4 months'sight - - -3.92 
Sterlinz—Private 4 months’ sight- + = 3/10 
Sterlin—Private 6 months’ sight- + =~ 3'10$ 
On Pans—Bank sight - = S475 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - = + 4.56 

On Hongkong—Rank sight- - = + O/odis 
On Hongkorg—Pavate 10 days’ sight - -100dis 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - 2 =73 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - = 73 

On Nev York——Bank Bills on demand = 1 

On New York—Private yo days’ sivht- — = g2$ 


On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - git 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight + g2$ 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
| Saturday, October 27th c.cccccscccessccsccceceeses BIZ$ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

























MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sec if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
Distnct. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 


May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WORDER OF MODERN TIMES 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
in his work entitled “‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘‘I ordcred the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
scrved out a quantity of Holloway's Pills. These 
are most uscful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is accertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
nflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that | was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May 1st, 1883. 
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R. P. & W. BALDWIN, © 


Tin PLaTE AND SHret Tron MANUFACTURERS 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, ' 
Londori Office :—4, Corbet ‘Court, Gracechurch | 


ROOT’S PATENT 


 TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
Mountainous Countries. 


Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
‘cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, 


NOTICE. 


RINTING of every description, at_p;; 
which will bear favourable com, he 
with any in the East, can now be execy: “ac 
the Office of the Fapan Mail. “e 


; CARDS. 








Street, E.C. economical and smoke oke consuming. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we CIRCULARS 
have received following AWARDS :— ‘The Patent Steam eam Boiler Company, ates nici 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. *% He ed STRET, BinwixGHaM. *, : 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | May tst, 1883. PRICES CURRENT. 
aes an aoe | ALI CATALOGUES. 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal. 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibitionp 1381, First-class Award. 


© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. ‘ 


May 1st, 1883. 
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acfarlane’s Castings. 


Ss aie 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


SS 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT RY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
———————— 


" FIRST CLASS AWARD. 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Tlustrated Catalogue, Price List, aud Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 


Architectural, Sanitary and Gencral Ironfounders. 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War ment. 


STOR: LOG DiS TGR % 
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! “FOR Sz SALE. 


| | eae SALE, a SMALL Sua “CLYMER” COLUM- 
BIAN PRINTING PRESS. | 

For Price apply to the Maxacer, Fapan Mail | 
Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 





Mitts TONDON: 





CHEQUE BOOKS. 
ORDER BOOKs, 


&c., &ec., &c. 





OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 





—— 


! OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILiLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 
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PERFUMERY; 


S eclebrated for best 
ueniy © ie perky ond eral © ie. 
obtained Nime age 













ONLY GOLD MED 
TWO SILVER BREDALS AND ofast ont rt MRT" 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR ¥ 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 

White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanctis, 
Jockey Clab. Ss hones Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL t Sate DEC COLOGNE 
strongly recommended. being ™ 


ATKI INSON’S 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


eclebrated for many years, continese to be made oe 
fore. It la strongly Perfumed, and will be found very durable 
wee. 


ATKIZSON’S WHITE ROSE TCILET VINIGAR, 
a new and sible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchiel. 
PP en or et ba pate ae Big} PASTE, = 
Spesined of of akan tee throughout whe ee ol the 
manafactarers 
J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, WwW. 
PRICE LIST FREE REE ON APPLICATION. 
¥, CA UTION.—Mesers. J. & E. ATKINSON manutactere 
»> a of one and the best quality ar Purchasers ‘ 
cautioned to avoid counterfeits by esorvink that each artic ; 
ie Inbelled with the firm's Trade a “ Whie Ruse” 06 8 , 
“ Golden Lyre.” 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


Exceer as illustrating the shameful abuses that 
flourish in this country under systems of lawless- 
ness resulting from false and arbitrary inter- 
pretations put upon the treaties by certain 
Representatives of European Powers, it would 
be little better than waste of time to allude to 
the articles and notes that have been published 
by a section of the local press in connection 
with the police case at Nagasaki. We have no 
inclination whatsoever to discuss the motives by 
which the editors of these sheets are actuated. 
Our duty being to believe that they are honest, 
we are compelled to adupt the alternative con- 
clusion and to attribute the intemperance and 
inaccuracy of their writings to carelessness and 
Incapacily of a very exceptional nature. ‘Thus 
the Echo du Japon, speaking of the Prefect of 
Kanagawa'sprop.)sal tobe endued with the powers 
exercised by every police magistrate in the uni- 
Verse outside Japan, wrote :—“ The moment was 
badly chosen for making this request. The Con- 
sular body of Nagasaki had considered it neces- 
Sary to grant such an authorization, but has just 
been obliged to withdraw it, in consequence of a 
murder commited by the agents of police, in 
the house of a Chinaman, where they had 


entered on the pretext of searching for opium. 
This short paragraph contains two wholly false 
statements, and two others which the com- 
monest principles of justice and fair-play ought 
to have prevented. The two errors are :—first, 
that the Consular body of Nagasaki was obliged 
to withdraw the general warrant granted to the 
police in consequence of the opium affair. The 
facts are that the opium affair happened on the 
15th of September wheras the warrant was with- 
drawn on the 3rd of August. The connection 
between the two events exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the editor of the Echo du Japon. The 
second error is that the police entered the house 
of a Chinaman ‘‘on the pretext of searching 
opium.” The police entered Chin Die’s shop 
for the purpose of arresting two Chinese who 
were then and there smoking opium, and whose 
deliberate violation of the laws was visible from 
the street. This is shown by the evidence of 
the Chinese themselves. The two unjust and 
unwarrantable assertions are :—first, that the 
agents of police committed a murder; and 
second, that they committed it in the house of a 
Chinaman. The police may have committed a 
murder, and they may have committed it in the 
house of a Chinaman, but until these things are 
proved—and as yet they are at least doubtful— 
their public assertion is a disgraceful violation 
of justice and fair-play. The same recklessness 
carried into the affairs of private life would 
inevitably expose its author to a criminal pro- 
secution. 
ee 
But even this discreditable specimen of journal- 
ism is wholly eclipsed by a recent editorial in the 
Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express. In its 
issue of the 27th ultimo, that journal informs its 
readers that “‘the Chinese Consul has been notifi- 
ed by the Judge of the Criminal Court that the 
trial of the police implicated in the Chinese murder 
case will be opened at the Saibansho at 8 a.m. 
on Monday next. Whether the trial will be a 
genuine one, or only a ruse, remains to be seen ; 
our own opinion inclines to the latter.” This was 
leiites on Saturday. The paragraph containing 
the statement is appended, in the form of a note, 
toa leading article in which occur such comments 
as the fullowing:—"The prospects of the Japa- 
nese policemen and detectives being brouglit to 
justice and adequately punished for the murder of 
WaiEgno, and for variously wounding three other 
Chinese subjects, on the night of the tsth ult, 
in a Chinese private house, in the Chinese quar- 
jter of the Foreign Settluinent of this pert, scems 
to be growing more and more remote as time 
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passes on. A month-and-a-half has already 
elapsed, and no trial has yet been held.” © © © 
If the police were acting under orders from 
their Superintendent, and the Superintendent 
under orders from the Governor, and the 
Governor under instructions from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at Tokio, the Chinese com- 
munity of Nagasaki, and all others in any way 
interested, may rest perfectly satisfied that, as on 
all previous occasions of a similar nature, not a 
particle of justice or satisfaction will be obtained 
from the Japanese Government, unless the Chi- 
nese Government is fully prepared to take the 
only means that ever has been, or ever will be, 
available with Japan, viz:—/orce. And there 
the matter rests, and, so far as we can see, 
there it seems likely to end. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs gives instructions to the Go- 
vernor, which are in direct contradiction to the 
Treaty, the Governor hands them down to the 
Superintendent of Police, who carries them out, 
with the result that an innocent man is murdered 
in his friend's house, and three other friends are 
wounded. A demand is made for satisfaction, 
and the police throw the blame upon the Super- 
intendent, the Superintendent upon the Gover- 
nor, the Governor upon the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and that is the last of it, unless the 
injured nationality is prepared to declare war.’ 
Thus two days before a trial announced in its own 
itself, this English journal declares that the men 
who are to be tried have murdered an innocent 
man, that there is no prospect of obtaining 
redress waless the injured mationality is pre- 
pared te declare war and that, in its opinion, 
the Japanese Criminal Court is about to conduct 
a trial which will be “‘only a ruse.” If anvthing 
resembling these assertions were published by 2 
journal in any European country on the eve of a 
judicial investigation, the editor would be lodged 
injail in afew hours. But in Japan he es- 
capes without a word, being protected by that 
beautiful piece of civilized mechanism, exterri- 
toriality. The Japanese authorities are doubt- 
less right, under existing circumstances, to give 
themselves no concer about such exhibitions of 
foreign fairness and friendship, but these reck- 
less journalists are not more unjust than it would 
be to judge forcign sentiment in gene: -.:,. -eir 
uttcrances. 





Ox Thursday morning the Fourth Exhibition of 
Japanese Antiquities was opened at Hibiya, 
Iaijingu, Tokiyo. Year by year the inability or 
reluctauce of amateurs to furnish articles for 
these exhibitions seems to increase. The first 
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attempt, in 1880, was eminently the most suc- 
cessful. Many of the nobles and other private 
collectors sent heir-looms of much beauty and 
rarity, and it was then generally understood 
that still greater liberality might be expected in 
the future if the general conduct of the affair 
gave satisfaction. Unfortunately this essential 
condition was not fulfilled. Exhibitions held 
under the auspices of bric-a-brac dealers can 
never be anything but commercial speculations, 
and it is inevitable that the exhibits for which 
a sale is sought should command the best places. 
So conspicuously was this the czse in 1880 that, 
with very rare exceptions, the exhibitors were 
finally disgusted, and the finest collections be- 
came thenceforth inacessible. Nobody will be 
surprised to learn, therefore, that the antiquities 
now on view at Hibiya are the reverse of 
namerous. In fact they consist almost ex- 
clasively of pictures. Three Departments of the 
Government are represented—the Household, 
Educational, and Industrial, but among their 
exhibits there is only one of exceptional merit, 
namely, a pair of screens painted by Taniz, the 
designs being children at play, executed in 
the very best style of this- celebrated artist. 
There is, however, one room, the contents 
of which alone will amply repay a visit. Its 
walls are entirely covered with pictures by the 
old Chinese masters. Two of the gems, from 
an antiquarian standpoint, hang inside a case 
which stands at the entrance. They are both 
by painters of the Sung period—Baian and 
Riushomen—and apart from their merits as 
works of art, one of them establishes the curious 
fact that reels were used by Chinese anglers in 
the eleventh century! What is there that Chi- 
nese civilization did not possess? More inter- 
esting than either of these, to our thinking, is a 
landscape by Kakei—also a Chinese artist of the 
Sung period—which shows, beyond all question, 
the source of the inspiration of the Japanese 
master, Motonobu, and of the Kano School. On 
the northerly side of the same room there hang 
five pictares of rare merit. Four of them are 
én suite—landscapes and birds by Joki of the 


Ming period—and one is a figure subject by; 


Kinyei, also a painter of the fifteenth century. 
These are works which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


Wartnex a barrister who instructs a client to 
exhibit a resolute demeanour in the assertion of 
his rights may be punished for assault, isa subtle 
question which the Acting Assistant Judge of 
H.B.M. Court in Japan was in some danger of 
being called on to answer afew days ago. A cer- 
tain Mr. Bohm, who has recently been engaged 
in establishing for himself a variegated repu- 
tation, desired to obtain, or retain, possession 
of aspqg@amity of lumber which had been hypo- 
thecated by him to the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank. The lumber was in the form of two 
rafts, and on the 29th of September the repre- 
sentative of the Bank and his legal adviser came 
down to the creek where the rafts were lying and 
took them in charge. Bohm retreated to the 
German Consulate and, having procured the as- 


i sistance of the Constable, attempted to recapture 
| she timber that did not belong tohim. Discerning 
a prospect, however, of having to step into the 
creek if he persisted, he prudently abandoned 
his design. Renewing it, four days later, quite 
a lively controversy seems to have taken place. 
The proceedings were opened by a gentleman 
called Ford, who, according to Bohm's account, 
devoted sixty minutes to the delivery of a dis- 
jointed address intended to intimidate the occu- 
pants of the rafts and provoke them to a violent 
assertion of their supposed rights. ‘ihe address 
was followed by some throwing of stones which 
took trifling effect on the heads of the occupants. 
After this the details of the affair are enveloped 
in some obscurity, the only ascertained facts 
being that there was a mutual exhibition of re- 
volvers, and that Bohm again adopted the dis- 
creet expedient of retiring. His next step was 
to sue the Bank for the recovery of the papers 
which would have legalized his claim to the 
timber—a step which might well have preceded 
his manceuvres at the creek. The law was 
against him, however, and he then had recourse 
to an action for assault, not only against Ford 
and his followers, but also against the agent of 
the Bank, whom he accused of inspiring this 
natural resistance to an unlawful trespass, 
and a barrister whom he suspected of advising 
the inspiration. Want of evidence enabled 
the Court to abstain from pronouncing judg- 
ment upon these vicarious misdemeanours, 
but Mr. Bohm had the double satisfaction of 
entertaining the public and of being revenged 
upon his enemies to the extent of wasting a 
great deal of their time, and arraigning them 
upon a criminal charge which had its sole basis 
in his own seemingly confused notions of 
right and wrong. It is only just that the 
law should confer upon gentlemen in difficulties 
these benevolent facilities for getting even with 
people who have the bad taste to assert incon- 
venient rights. 


Turoven the kindness of the Agent of the 
Union Steam Navigation Company (Kiyode 
Unyu Kwaisha), we are enabled to place 
before our readers the following list of steamers 
which have been built, or are now in process of 
construction, for the company, on the Clyde 
and Tyne, by Messrs. Napier, Shanks and Bell, 
Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., and 


other eminent firms :— 
Deap warout 


Names. Caarring Caracity. Descrirtiox. 
Tons. 

Ise Maru...........6 1,250 Iron awning deck. 
Owari Maru ...... 1,1§0 Iron spar deck. 
Totomi Maru....... 2,500 ron spar deck. 
Suruga Maru...... qoo = Iron awning deck. 
Satsuma Maru .... 1,970 Steel spar See. 
Nagato Maru...... 1,970 = Steel spar deck. 
Sagami Marv...... 2,300 Tron spar deck. 
Higo Maru......... 1400 =©Steel spar deck. 
Kir Maru............. 1.300 Iron spar deck. 
Mutsu Maru ...... 800 Iron awning deck. 
Mino Maww......... 800 Iron awning deck. 
Idzumo Maru...... Joo ~—s Fron awning deck. 
Harima Marv...... 7oo = fron awning deck. 
Yamashiro Maru.. 8,800 Iron three decks. 
Omi Maru .......... 1,800 Iron three decks. 
Yetchiu Maru... 1,400 Iron. 





22.540 
The above vessels are all specially adapted 
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for the coasting trade of Japan, and are intended 

to carry passengers as well as cargo, €Xcept the 

Fetchiu Aare which is for cargo only. They 

arc built under Lloyd’s special survey anq 

classed 100 Ar. Their cost, laid down in 
Japan, with very full and complete specifications, 
spare shafts and other gear, will be £450,000, 
or something less than £20 per ton. The 
Yamashiro Maru and Omi Maru will have 
speed of 13 knots, when laden, and will each 
carry two large Krupp guns, with magazine, éc. 
The speed of the Safsuma Maru and Nagate 
Afaru will be twelve knots, laden, and that of 
the other steamers is guaranteed 10 knots. The 
contracts for the construction of the ships were 
concluded in Great Britain by Admiral Ito, 
assisted by Mr. R. Irwin and Captain A. R 
Brown. In addition to the above sixteen vessels, 
the company has purchased in Japan the fol. 
lowing passenger and cargo steamers of a dead. 
weight carrying capacity of tons 4,150 at 2 cost 
of about % 82,000 :-— 


Kosuge Maru ...........0++ 1,300 tons wooden. 
Sukune Marz ..............5 tons iron. 
Yechigo Maru..........-.... 1,§00 tons iron. 
Shima Maru ............... 450 tons wooden. 
Thi Marw ..................... 200 toas wooden. 
Total assessscicess: 4,1§0 tons. 


These five steamers, together with the Jse ars, 
Totomi Maru, and Yetchiu Afaru, are now 
running on the coast of Japan. The Owari 
Maru sailed from Glasgow on October 23rd. 
Further, the Government has chartered to the 
Company the steamers 


Gembu Mara. .......-..200+-2essceeeeee 650 tons. 
Hakodate Marw.......+. e:ssccesseeees 3S0 tons 
Kiyonyo Marz ..........--.« 375 tons. 


TORR) kis sons pesesasestastence 2,37$ tons. 
We have thus a grand total of 24 steamers of 8 
dead-weight capacity of 28,065 tons, eleven of 
which are now running on the coast and the 
remainder will all arrive before October, 1884. 
We learn also that the whole capital of the 
Company has been subscribed: viz., $2,600,000 
by Goverment and $3,400,000 by over five thoa- 
sand merchants and others. The Charter of the 
Company, while prohibiting the acquisition of 
any steamers not new, sanctioned the taking 
over of 22 sailing vessels (about 7,000 tons) 
belonging to the Fuhansen Kwaisha and others. 
When this fine feet is fairly at work we ought 
not to hear many more complaints abont the 
insufficiency of the coastwise carrying facilites. 





A wew factor seems to have made itself felt in 
the Tonquin embroglio, at least if we may trust 
the Saigon Jndépendent, endorsed, to some et- 
tent, by the Hongkong journals. That the 
Black Flags were assisted, and very largely 
assisted, by Chinese regulars, is a fact about 
which the public long ago agrecd to entertain 
no doubt. China, shrewdly enough, was keep- 
ing France at bay by this indirect process, 
until either the Government of the Seine 
grew weary of an arduous and profitless 
undertaking, or foreign intervention had ume 
to be effective. But the Black Flags seem 
to be losing their Chinese allies with incon- 
venient rapidity. The contingent of Celestial 
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braves is meeting away, and according to latest 


to the throne ;” and would “‘ discuss favorably 


reports, there is a probability that the so called; the Chinese views with respect to a neutral 


« Pirates of the Red Siver ” will soon be reduced 
to their original number—something between 
two and three thousand. The trouble is that 
the sinews of war have been cut by the rigorous 
action of the French at Hué. The Chinese 
soldiers were content to fight side by side with 
the Black Flags so long as a substantial recogni- 
tion of their services came from the treasury of 
Annam every month. But after the treaty of 
Hué the supplies ceased, and the braves are not 
sufficiently enamoured of warfare to fight for 
fighting’s sake. It is said that if things go 
on in their present route a little longer, the 
French will be able to occupy Sontai without 
firing a shot, and after that they will have nine 
tenths of the law on their side. Even assuming 
that this news is trustworthy, there remains the 
reflection that if a handful of Chinese troops 
were able to give the French so much trouble, 
the favorable estimates (published by some of 
the London journals) of China's competence to 
offer a stout resistance were not greatly ex- 
aggerated. She may have been ultimately 
defeated in her attempts to sustain an indirect 
opposition to French advances, but she has 
at all events shown that her troops are more 
formidable in the field than is generally admitted 
by Europeans in the East. 


Tue last American Mail brought news of the 
death of Mr. John Robertson, who expired at 
Stuttgart on September the 12th. Mr. Robertson's 
name is intimately associated with the early 
history, both social and commercial, of this 
Settlement. He took a leading part in the 
financial questions that presented themselves for 
solution in those remote days, and in most cases 
the soundness of his views was demonstrated by 
the event. We had hoped to hear that the 
troublesome malady which shortened his visit 
to this country last year, had yielded to skilful 
treatment and a more congenial climate. But 
this was not to be. Little by little his health 
gave way ; and in recording a loss which will be 
felt very keenly by all the old residents of Yuko- 
hama, we have only the consolation of knowing 


that his end was eminently composed and 
peaceful. 
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NOTES. 
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A pispatcH from London to a New York news- 
paper,—which appears hitherto to have escaped 
notice in this le cality,—states that immediately 
after an interview at Walmer Castie, on Septem- 
ber 14th, between Earl Granville and the French 
Ambassador, a long communication was tele- 
Btaphed from the Foreign Oilice to Sir Harry 
Parkes, instructing the Envoy to inform the 
Chinese authorities that the English Govern- 
ment strongly advised the acceptance of the 
French terms, as set forth by Mr. Waddington 
It was distinctly announced, according to the 
dispatch in question, that France ‘“ was willing 
tq admit the claim of China to suzcrainty over 
Annam, with right of veto over the succession 


zone,” etc. Sir Harry Parkes was directed to 
‘“‘press for an early settlement,” on this basis, 
“to prevent further demonstrations against Euro- 
peans.” Qn the evening of September 14th, 
after Mr. Waddington had left Walmer Castle, 
the Marquis Tseng arrived, having been sum- 
moned from Folkestone, near at hand, and was 
made acquainted with the latest French pro- 
posals. He is said to have heard them with 
much satisfaction, but professed himself unable 
to give a decisive response -until further advices 
from Peking. This, perhaps, was the origin of 
the extensive employment of the telegraph by 
the Chinese Government, as recently reported. 
Among the numerous conflicting stories on the 
subject, sent hither and thither on no assured 
responsibility, the above has at least a reason- 
able appearance. The circumstance that the 
Chinese banks and business houses in London 
continue their transactions on unaltered terms is 
referred to as evidence of the general confidence 
of a peaceful issue. The markets are said to 
be entirely unaffected, although the supply of 
tea in London is sufficient for only three months. 





Tue “ right of superiors to rule our inferior races 
of men” is receiving practical demonstration in 
Africa. A telegram from Madcira, dated Sep- 
tember the 17th, says :—“ Lieutenant Vande- 
velde, who was lately with Stanley, but who is 
now at Madeira, says that the village of Loango 
was burned by Captain Cordier, of the French 
steamer Sagit/aire, because the natives refused 
to sell territory.” There is a story iold in a 
book with a tolerably wide circulation about a 
wicked King who coveted his neighbour's vine- 
yard, and had its owner killed because he de- 
clined to trade away his land. Posterity has been 
very unjust to the memory of that monarch, for 
while holding him up to the execration of all the 
ages, the people of the most refined nation in the 
universe at the end of the nineteenth century 
imitate his example on a wholesale scale. 


Everysopy who has studied the domestic habits 
of the Japanese is acquainted with the curious 
Law of Aspects (174d), in accordance with 
which each point of the compass gets the 
credit of exercising a certain influence upon the 
welfare of human beings. Most of us -will be 
disposed to regard this faith as a mere idle 
superstition, but who is rash enough to assert 
that one day or other science may not demon- 
strate the existence of some subtle electrical 
affinities between our bodies and the complicated 
motions of our planet or of the system to which 
it belongs. There died at Paris, the other day, 
a medical man more than a century old. Many 
enquiries had been addressed to him with the 
object of ascertaining the recipe—the elixir of 
life—which preserved him, sound in body and 
mind, to such a great age. His invariable reply 
was, “itis a secret which I will not reveal till 
after my death.” He was as good as his word. 
After his decease, his heirs found among his 
papers the following directions:—‘ To attain 
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the result I have attained, it is necessary to dis- 
pose one’s bed from north to south in the direc- 
tion of the great magnetic currents of the globe. 
It has been demonstrated that the flow of the 
electric current is more intense in the direction 
of the north during the night than during the 
day. By considering the favorable effects of the 
current, so often made the subject of experi- 
ments, it is evident that one is placed in the 
position most favorable to enjoying perfect 
repose when one sleeps with one’s head to the 
north, or rather, slightly turned towards the east, 
in the very stream of the magnetic river.” Un- 
fortunately the theory in Japan is exactly the 
opposite of this. Here dead bodies only are 
placed with their heads to the north. Believers 
in the Parisian doctors recipe would probably 
say that this fact explains the shortness of life 
in Japan. 


In the course of a bitter lamentation over the 
modern system of travelling against time, and 
converting the sensible pleasure journey into a 
mad scramble across oceans and continents, the 
New York Times not only hurls denunciation 
upon the objectionable lightning-tourist, but 
insists that the forces of outraged Nature have 
at last been stirred to revolt, and have combined 
to render the practice of purposeless voyaging 
dangerous, if not impossible. Thus :—The 
recent so-called calamities which have fallen 
upon Egypt, Java, and China are but the protest 
of indignant nature against the globe-trotter. 
The cholera in Egypt was an effort to bar him 
out from the East. The desolation of Java and 
the virtual blockade of the Straits of Sunda by 
volcanic convulsions are designed to warn the 
globe-trotter that he must not insult Java with 
his visits; and the war between China and the 
French, involving as it does the danger of a 
massacre of all foreigners by the Chinese, is ex- 
pected to keep him out of China. If these 
severe but necessary measures do not accom- 
plish the desired purpose, a succession of tidal 
waves in Japan and a few good volcanic reeis 
thrown up in the track of the San Francisco and 
Yokohama steamers will, it is believed, keep 
the globe-trotter at home.” 





THE ceremony of the presentation of diplomas 
to the graduates the Tokiyo Daigaku took place 
on Saturday last in the presence of a large 
number of the Professors of the University 
and foreign as well as natives guests. Sixty-six 
diplomas were conferred, the larger part of the 
graduates being students of medicine. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. Kato, Sori of the 
Daigaku, Mr. Kurizaka Késhi, and Professor 
Scriba, while Vice-Minister Kuki spoke a few 
words in behalf of H.E. Fukuoka, who was 
unavoidably absent. Professor Scriba’s remarks, 
delivered in German, were loudly applauded by 
the students, although what he said was rather 
of an admonitory than of a congratulatory nature. 
He mentioned in particular the inefficiency of 
the Chinese language, both written and spoken, 
for the purpose of scientific instruction, and 
urged the graduates to exert their influence in 
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abolishing the Chinese tongue from the domain 
of modern science. Latin was equally uscless, 
he remarked, for the purposes of scientific edu- 
cation in Japan; Japanese should be the sole 
literary and classical language. The impor- 
tance of gymnastic exercise was also dwelt 
upon to some extent. The University Hall was 
tastefully decorated, as well as the main build- 
ings, where refreshments were served after the 
ceremony was over. 





Onz of the conditions which chiefly handicap 
Westerns in any competition with Easterns is the 
difference between Occidental and Oriental 
scales of living. The unreasoning truculent 
Irishman in California had nothing stronger to 
urge against his Chinese rival, than that the latter 
was unfairly fragal. Patrick in his own country 
is easily satisfied. The only thing he cannot 
do without is dirt. He will share his bed 
with a pig and wash himself in peat smoke at 
home, but the moment he plants his foot upon 
American soil, he gets a proud stomach and a 
lofty idea of his rights as an immigrant. He has 
come a ten days’ journey to seek employment, 
and he finds a Chinaman who has travelled four 
times the distance with the same object. The 
latter lives on a bow! of rice and a handful of 
vegetables or salted fish, while the former wants 
his bacon and eggs, his bread and beef and—his 
whiskey. Therefore the one can afford to work 
at much cheaper rates than the other. But when 
it comes to a question of their respective titles to 
be employed, the right is, of course, on Patrick's 
side. He is a white man—when he washes him- 
self—and is moreover a quiet, law-abiding 
citizen, who never drinks too much or molests 
his neighbour. The Chinaman, on the con- 
trary has a yellow skin, and lacks Patrick's ex- 
cellent social endowments. Consequently it is 
proper that the Chinaman should be driven out 
by the aid of legislation which does honour 
to the principles of modem civilization. Yet 
if the Irishman could live on as little and be 
as well contented with it as the Chinaman, he 
might have been able to hold his own in fair 
competition with his Mongolian rival—might 
have avoided the necessity of appealing to the 
aid of official tyranny. Wherever the Chinese 
go, they carry with them this advantage. We 
see its effects here in Yokohama. Little by 
little they have established themselves in branches 
of trade which were formerly monopolized by 
foreigners, and many of them, from humble in- 
significant beginnings, have built up substantial 
and prosperous businesses, presevering, all the 
while, in their frugal and unostentatious fashions 
of life. Yet here they have had to compcte 
with the Japanese, who, in his own country, is 
not less economical and industrous than they, 
though, s‘range to say, he certainly does not 
appear to carry the former quality abroad in its 
entirety. Among our Japanese and Chinesc 
employés, again, there are many who draw 
respectable salaries—salaries which, from the 
mere standpoint of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
ought to satisfy Westerns, but which commani, 
among Orientals, a higher class of education 
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and ability than they could possibly com- 
mand among Occidentals, for the simple reason 
that the latter spend so mnch more than the 
former on the so-called necessaries of life. It 
has been laid down as an axiom by political 
economists that an improved scale of living is a 
synonym for increased civilization, and the 
disciples of this doctrine will be impatient of any 
argument which seems to prefer Eastern to 
Western domestic habits. But the question 
does not involve any such preference. \What we 
desire to emphasize is that, without lowering our 
scale of living, the time is not far distant when 
we shall be obliged to model it én sounder 
economical principles. Not to deprive ourselves 
of this or that luxury. Luxuries when they are 
not abused may be athoroughly productive invest- 
ment. But to contrive that we shall be able to 
enjoy our luxuries at a smaller cost. Codpera- 
tive associations have indicated the route which 
must be followed eventually. They have done 
something, but the principle underlying them 
fails to obtain larger adherence because, though 
civilization has formed societies, it has not yet 
effected any really intimate fusion of their units. 
Men still love to live apart from one another ; to 
have their separate establishments; to wastc 
their time over special entertainments ; to make 
mischief by abusing each other's hospitality, and 
to contrive that an unnecessarily large number 
of their fellow creatures shall be employed in 
menial capacities. Perhaps it is still utopian to 
discuss the possibility of any change in this re- 
spect, but the subject has been vividly illu- 
strated by an incident which occurred at a 
recent meeting of Shanghai rate-payers. The 
question under discussion was the cost of living 
in Shanghai, with special reference to the pay of 
foreign constables. It was explained that, if the 
men consented to mess together, two trustworthy 
and experienced caterers had offered to supply 
them with food at $12 a head per mensem. 
The viands which the constables would have for 
this payment were thus stated :—“‘ for breakfast, 
tea, coffee, bread and butter, bacon and eggs or 
ham, cold meat, and porridge for those that 
wanted it. Tiffin, to be somewhat similar with 
slight additions. Dinner, to consist of soup, 
fish, two hot dishas, joint, pudding and cheese. 
In addition, the caterer was to provide two 
mess-boys to look after the crockery.” With 
good and cleanly cooking, such food as that 
ought to satisfy anybody. Yet which of us is 
there who does not consider himself fortunate if 
his table costs him less than three times as much 
each month? Certainly the difficulty of making 
ends meet need not be considered insuperable 
so long as the expedients suggested by this 
Shanghai story remain to be employed. 


We have heard so much lately about the in- 
tolerable idea of police espionage, and the 
‘arbitrary barbarism” of allowing a Japancse 
Prefect to sign search-warrants—a_ barbarism 
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be without interest and instruction. Nf. Clovis 
Hugues, Deputy for Marseilles, had just com. 
pleted his preparations for a visit to his 
electors when he received a letter signed “[, 
Normand.” It contained the following pass. 
ages :—‘‘I married, to my misfortune, on 
February 6th, 1875, a widow, Madame Osmont 
du Jillet, who lived in Paris at No. 145, rue de 
la Pompe. After I had exhibited a boundless 
devotion for her, after I had nursed her through 
two long illnesses, Madame Osmont du Jillet, 
to-day my wife, without reason or motive de. 
manded to be separated from me. She drove me 
away from our conjugal home two years ago, in 
the hope that by causing me to be incessantly 
pursucd by the whole tribe of Tricoches and 
Cacolets she would finally succeed in discovering 
some grounds for a separation. Deceived in 
her hope, but determined, nevertheless, to 
accomplish her purpose, she commissioned the 
director of a detective agency to procure for her 
false witnesses, by the help of gold. Further, 
she associated with him in the horrible business 
a despicable creature, who had been twice driven 
out of Paris, and by this creature, in conjunction 
with the director of secret police, an accusation 
has just been preferred against that purest and 
most honest of women, Mademoiselle Royannez, 
now your wife.” On receipt of this strange 
epistle, M. Clovis Hugues telegraphed to his 
wife, who had already set out for Marseilles, to 
come back at once, and in the meanwhile, he 
seems to have devoted himself to prosecuting 
enquiries among those who had known her in 
her maiden days. From every one he received 
the same answer—the highest possible eulogy 
of Mademoiselle Royannez’ virtue and modesty. 
The injured lady, on her return, horrified as 
she was by what she read in M. Le Normand’s 
letter, preserved her sangfroid sufficiently 
to find out all about her accusers. A few 
days afterwards, September the rst, she left 
her house, on pretence of paying a visit 
to her children at Montreuil. In reality she 
proceeded, with a loaded revolver in her pocket, 
to call on Madame Le Normand, firmly resolved 
to obtain from her a full retraction or to kill her 
then and there. Her husband, meanwhile, went 
out to take the steps which seemed most advis- 
able. When he came back he found a letter from 
his wife, explaining that after various enquiries, 
more or less satisfactory. she had visited Madame 
Le Normand, and received her assurances that 
she had nuthing to do with the scandal, but that 
as she alone cauld silence the witnesses, she 
recommended Madame Hugues to keep quiet. 
“ Well,” the letter went on, “this scandal which 
Madame Normand counsels me to avoid, I am 
going to do everything I can to provoke. I 
have nothing to conceal cither about my maiden 
or ny married life, and 1 am_ resolved that this 
infamous plot shall be exposed. * * ° I 
cannot live in this situation. I am determined 
to shoot the Agent C. who is in Madame Le 


which “no civilized people would endure ”"—|Normand’s pay. In this way the truth will be 
that a story illustrating what actually happens | known. for the authorities will be forced to hold 


to-day among the detectives of Paris, the 


centre of civilization and refinement, may not! life must come out. 
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attacking the slandercr Morin, but people might 
have thought that I desired to suppress his 
evidence. Pardon me, dear friend, the grief lam 
going to cause you, but it is necessary for our 
sakes as well as for our children’s. I do not 
choose that you should be dishonored through 
stories about my maiden life. Whatever happens 
assure yourself that what I have done is indis- 
pensable. I have passed five days which seem 
like five centuries, and I feel that I should lose 
my reason if I had to live any longer in presence 
of the idea that my name is connected with an 
infamous accusation in the archives of a police 
office.” The brave lady was prevented from 
executing her design against Madame Le Nor- 
mand by the latter's illness, and fortunately when 
she called on the Detective Agent, she was 
accompanied by two friends, who, suspecting 
her intentions, persuaded her to give up her 
weapon before entering. The agent, in presence 
of these friends, declared that all the evidence 
was false, but in spite of his apologies and 
entreaties Madame Clovis Hugues immediately 
lodged a complaint with the authorities, and it 
is expected that the forthcoming investigation 
will reveal some strange facts about the famous 
Detective Agencies of Paris. 





Discussin@ the advisability of adopting a metric 
system of weights and measures, the New Vork 
Herald gives the following interesting facts and 
figures :— 


There is a prance view to take of this topic. It is 
from the standpoint of all Anglo-Saxondom compared 
with the rest of the world at large. The world has 
increased in population in the decade from 1870 to 
1880 about 9$ percent. In the meantime Great Britain 
increased 10}, the United States 31, Australia 56%, 
Canada 143, and South Africa (Anglo-Saxon) 73} per 
cent. No other nation, save Belgium, has increased 
over I! per cent., and France but 1.67 per cent. Even 
Turkey (2.61 per cent.) has increased at a higher rate 
than the mother of the metric system. At such a rate 
of increase all other nations must in time be smothered 
out, and France among the very first, before the Anglo- 
Saxon race. But further, the tabulated statement of 
the port entries of all nations for the ten years under 
consideration shows that of tons burden that of the 
world Was 50,000,000, while of this total that of the 
United Kingdom, British colonies, and the United 
States was 28,000.000, or more than half. 
, One-half of the whole industry of the world is already 
in Anglo-Saxon hands. In millions sterling the increase 
for the ten years was, for all the earth, 1,866, while it 
was for Great Britain, 337; United States, 525; Aus- 
tralia, 57; Canada, 28, and South Africa, 14, making a 
total of 961 millions of pounds sterling increase. To 
this increase can also fairly be added that of South 
American industry, 24 millions, almost all of which is 
represented by British capital. In 1880 the industry 
of the eart>, expressed in millions of pounds sterling. 
was 2,024 for Great Britain and 2,004 for the United 
States. These two nations headed the list, being 
followed by France at 1,325 and Germany at 1,269, and 
by other nations at a greater distance. 
, The increased consumption of cotton, wool, flax, 
jute, &c., in the decade has been 1 ,666,000,000 pounds, 
of which 922,000,000 pounds—much more than half— 
has been in Anglo-Saxondom. The increase for the 
world in manu acturing has been £558,000,000, of 
pape £324,000,000 has been among those using pints, 
re Pounds, and inches. That for all Europe (non- 
"glo-Saxon) was but £212,000,000. 
A i of 118,000,000 increase in production of coal, 
7s 0-Saxon weights have measured 78,000,000. Out 
ei 7,233 Increase in thousand tons of iron they have 
cabal 5:250, and of steel out of 3,068 they have 
ai ae 2,2S5—4.e., in every case far more than half 
ck the earth. Anglo-Saxondom produces and meas- 
sa ye by the pound and yard more than fifty per 
Has a I the wool, and the United States alone 
pie y-five per cent. of all the cotton raised upon the 
5s oe other nations are glad to purchase it in 
Pounds and yards. In general terms, the study of the 


commerce of the world for the past twenty years (1861 
to 1880) shows that out of £40,000,000,000 (giving the 
value of the exports and imports in round numbers) 
Anglo-Saxon metrology has measured and remeasured 
far more than half of it. 

The shipping of the earth has increased £40,000,000 
in the decade, £26,000,000 of which was in Aaglo- 
Saxon bottoms; that of all the metric nations put 
together was only £13,090,000, the remaining £ 1,029,000 
being scattering. Thus two-thirds of the carrying trade 
is already Anglo-Saxon and but one-third, “metric.” 
Which, therefore, it may well be asked, is the de facto 
international system? Does it not rather appear that 
France, eaaing the opposition in “the Napoleonic 
day,” when all her interests are known to have clashed 
with those of England, strove for the mastery in com- 
merce by this politic though vain attempt at banding 
subjected Europe in a new metrology? And does not 
the irresistible march of industry prove that her dyin 
system is international only in its self-assumed, it 
sounding name, 

Since 1870 (and to 1880) the mines of the earth have 

proauess £360,000,000, of which £215,800,000 were 
rom Anglo-Saxon mines. And Anglo-Saxon mints 
have coined in the same decade 4224,420,000 out of 
£526,781 000 coined over all the earth. Furthermore, 
out of £905,000.000 in coined specie current in the 
decade ending 1880, £524,000,000 were used in Anglo- 
Saxon import business, against £367,000,000 on the 
European Continent, and £514,000,000 in export busi- 
ness, agiinst £339,000,000 upon the Continent. 

In accumulated wealth, in 1880, Great Britain and 
the United States led all the earth, followed next b 
France and Germany. The accumulated wealth of the 
whole European Cuntinent was £28,000,000,000, that 
of the Anglo-Saxon nations £18,000,000,000, while 
that of the world was only £47,000.000,000. Con- 
sidered from another standpoint, the world had £113 
per inhabitant ; Europe, including Great Britain, £11; 
Great Britain, alone, £269 (more than any other nation 
except Holland, £283, and more than double that of 
the world) ; the United States, £158; Australia, $172, 
and Canada, £148. Thus the Anglo-Saxons, as in- 
dividuals, are worth per inhabitant some £184, the 
world average being £113, and that of the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe being but £91. 

But a consideration of the public dedt of nations is 
even more significant. In the decade 1870 to 1830, 
that of all Europe increased £52,000,000 and that of 
the world £44,000,000. But three nations of the earth 
effected any reduction of their national debts—these 
were the United States, by £86,000,000 ; Great Britain, 
by £24,000,000, and Denmark (a former “ resting 
lace " of the Anglo-Saxon), by £3,000,000. The 
public debt of the world in 1880 was £5,207,000,000, that 
of the Continent of Europe alone being £4,513,000,000, 
while that of all Anglo-Saxondom together was but 
£1,276,000,000. Now, it is also noticeable in this 
connection that while the debt of Anglo-Saxondom is 
almost entirely held in native hands, that of the rest of 
the world is in sorelen hands, and that more than one- 
half of it is actually held by Anglo-Saxons. The race, 
in fact, has bonds and mortgages on all the world. 

In earnings the United States leads all other na- 
tions—their earnings for 1880 being £1,406,000,000. 
They were followed by Great Britain and her colo- 
nies at £1,381,000,000, and far behind by France at 
£927,000,000; by Germany, £851,000,000, and by 
other nations at continually lower figures. The earn- 
ings of the Continent were £3,797,000,000; of the 
world, £6,773,000,000—those of Angio-Saxondom be- 
ing £2,787,000,000, or more tham two-thirds that of 
the Continental nations, and far more than one-third 
of all the earth. 

As to the food supply of all nations, Europe in 1880 
had a deficit of 380,000,000 bushels of grain, while the 
United States alone -had a surplus of 370,000,000 
bushels. In tons of meat Europe had a deficit of 
853,000, while Australia alone had as urplus of 838,000, 
the United States of 1,076,000, and Canada of 170,000. 
Of the grain surplus of the world (22,000,000 bushels) 
in 1880 17,000,000 were held by Anglo-Saxons, and of 
the 2,144,000 tons of meat—then a RRL Ly 
were also owned by Americans, Australians and Cana. 
dians. The balance was held in South America and 
Algeria, and almost entirely controlled, as in fact is 
almost all South American industry, by English 
capital. ; 

The truly international system of metrology, then, is 
in fact our own Anglo-Saxon one. In changing Anglo- 
Saxon weights and measures for the metric system 
we would not only disastrously, and to no purpose, 
disturb our own affairs, but inconvenience those of all 
mankind. 





In H.B.M. Court for Japan, on Monday, James 
Mercer, a boiler-maker of the P. & O. steamer 
Zambest was charged before T. R. H. Mac- 


Google 


Clatchie Esq., Acting Assistant Judge, with 
being drunk and assaulting one Koide Rinzo, a 
Japanese, who further claimed yes 17 for medical 
treatment incurred in consequence of the assault 
and three weeks estimated loss of his time. The 
prisoner denied the assault. Th¢ complainant 
is a udon seller and says that the prisoner as- 
saulted him, breaking his sign and lamp and 
knocking him down by a blow from a stick on 
the side of his head. The assault was com- 
mitted at half-past ten on Saturday night. 
Prisoner asserted that he was first struck in the 
head by a stone hurled by complainant. A 
jinrikisha-drawer corrobored the statement of 
Koide. The Japanese policeman who arrested 
Mercer deposed that he was very drunk at the 
time and throwing stones at the passers by. 
Sergeant James testified that the prisoner was 
brought toward the Police Station, and that he 
was called to help to arrest him and found him 
very drunk and abusive, with a slight cut on his 
head, and that he had to be taken by force. The 


Y | accused, in his defence, stated that he had been 


followed and insulted by a jinrikishaman, and 
struck in the head with stones. He then used 
his stick pretty freely till it was taken from him. 
The police who arrested him treated him very 
roughly, as did the European policeman. Sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for seven days, or until 
the departure of the Zamédesi if before the 
expiry of that period; and to pay sen 30, the 
value of the damage sustained by the udon 
sellerand yen 5 compensation to the same com- 
plainant. 
ee 

W. Patterson pleaded guilty to being drank 

and incapable, and was sent to jail for ten days. 
e 
@ e 

Thomas Jenkins, master of the British barque 
Satfara, was charged with assaulting, early in 
October, one Georgius Carlos, by striking him 
on the chest with his fist. Complainant said 
that the assault was committed off Rock Island, 
on the occasion of his going aft and making a 
complaint of being sick. Saying, “‘ For God's 
sake go away!” the captain pushed him in the 
chest. He went away. He had since been 
refused his discharge by the Captain, who called 
him a nuisance, and declined to let him see the 
Consul. Captain Jenkins denied the charge, 
which, on the complainant’s own evidence, was 
so frivolous that it was summarily dismissed. 


TueE race for the Toland Cup, single sculls, 
which had to be postponed on Saturday last, 
on account of the condition of the water, was 
brought off on the 2gth ult. Of the five entries, 
only three, Till, Pots, and. Hamilton, stripped 
for the fray, Melhuish and Playfair having re- 
tired. The three competitors paddled down to 
the starting post at five o'clock, where they were 
marshalled and despatched by Mr. Litchfield, 
but to a very indifferent start, Pors outside, Till 
in the centre, and Hamilton with the inside berth. 
Pors showed a good two lengths in front of 
Till, and the latter one length ahead of Hamil- 
ton, immediately on starting, and the outside 
man conunued to increase his Icad till he had 
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made it 8 or 10 lengths. This was about the 
position of the boats off Dares, Till and Hamil- 
ton being level. Till at this point had settled 
down to a strong and very steady stroke, and 
began to leave Hamilton, and gain upon the 
leading boat. Shortly after, Pors rowed wide, 
steering too far inshore, and Till continued to 
gain, getting about level at the Wharf, and from 
this point had Pors safe, and, pulling home a 
straight course and a pretty stroke, won by about 
a length and a half, Hamilton a long way 
behind. 


Tue following pertinent remarks appear in a 
recent issue of the V. C. Daily News:—‘ The 
Hongkong newspapers are not acting generously 
towards Sir Pope Hennessy. When the late 
Governor of Hongkong was appointed to Mauri- 
tins, there was at first a chorus of delight, and 
then 2 chorus of sympathy with the Mauritians, 
who were regarded as a colony of innocents 
about to be given over to the tender mercies of 
a Herod. Predictions were not wanting that 
the Mauritians would protest, and that the 
advent of Sir Pope would be the signal for 
tumults, for disputes, for quarrels, and for in- 
effectual struggles against his tyranny. But 
nothing of all this has been fulfilled. Sir Pope 
and his new subjects continue to be on the best 
of terms with each other, and all accounts that 
reach us from the island tell of harmony and 
the best of feeling. It is on this subject that 
the tone of the Hongkong papers is so much to 
be deprecated. Instead of expressing pleasure 
at the friendly relations between the Governor 
and the Mauritians, and a hope that they will 
continue, the Daily Press unpleasantly remarks 
that ‘Sir John Pope Hennessy appears to have 
secured the clague in Mauritius,’ and doubts 
whether at the end of five or six years he will be 
looked upon as the sincere friend he now 
ap to be. We have no means of knowing 
whether he will or not, nor are we partisans of 
the late Governor of Hongkong in any sense of 
the word; but the colonial newspapers seem 
thoroughly vexed and disappointed at the 
popularity of Sir Pope in Maaritius, and, what 
is worse, they have not the sense to hide it.” 








L'Italie, reviewing the causes that may lead to 
a war between France and China, gives 2 pro- 
minent place to the fact that the Marquis Tseng 
is charged with the conduct of the negotiations 
in Paris. ‘This Chinese,” says the Italian 
journal, “besides being a marquis, which is 2 
droll title for a Celestial, is moreover a perfect im- 
becile. This was proved by the interviews which 
he granted a few months ago to the reporters of 
various journals. Yet, perhaps, he would not 
do so badly did he not find himself in the hands 
of English and American intermediaries, who, 
under pretext of acting as interpreters—for the 
Marquis does not understand any European 
language—try to fish in troubled waters by 
exaggerating his ideas and intentions. It has 
been demonstrated, indeed, by the French 
Foreign Office, that these translators coloured 
the terms of the Ambassador's communications 
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to such an extent as to render them insulting ; 
and this discovery is assigned as the reason 
which induced M. Challemel-Lacour, and before 
him his predecessor, to discontinue all discus- 
sions with the Marquis and treat directly 
with the T’sung-li Yamen at Peking. Tseng 
was to have been recalled by his Government 
when the recent events occurred. Now, it is 
possible that things are somewhat changed.” 
This is a revelation. Those who have the 
honor of the Marquis Tseng’s personal acquaint- 
ance will be startled to learn that he is “an 
imbecile.” They had formed a very different 
conception of his mental calibre. Moreover, 
French newspapers have been telling another 
story about the relations between the Marquis 
and M. Challemel-Lacour—a story in which the 
latter's discourteous treatment of the astute 
Oriental entailed the discomfiture it deserved. 





Ir would appear that some uneasiness is begin- 
ning to manifest itself in Italy as mature reflec- 
tion throws fuller light on the contingencies of 
the celebrated Triple Alliance. The interviews 
at Salzburg brought the subject upon the /aprs. 
The people of the peninsula, who are not with- 
out sensitiveness, asked one another why their 
country was not represented on that occasion, 
and whether there really existed an intention to 
treat her with less consideration than her position 
as alconfederate demanded. Thereupon the 
Perseveransa published astatement that, although 
the five years’ alliance, concluded by Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria, does not oblige either of the 
latter Powers to take part in a war provoked by 
Italy, it does oblige Italy to participate in any 
war provoked by, or declared against, either of 
her associates. This announcement naturally 
‘created acommotion. ‘Is it possible,” asked the 
Italians, ‘“‘ that our Government has bound us by 
such a one-sided contract?” Another journal, 
the Opinione, now came forward to deny the cor- 
rectness of the Perseveransa’s interpretation. 
The obligations of the alliance, it explained, are 
mutually binding only in the event of an attack 
from without upon any of the high contracting 
parties. In case of an offensive war undertaken 
by any one of them, the other two are free to 
act as they please. Thus, if Austria attacked 
Russia, or Gegmany, France, it would be for 
Italy to draw the sword or keep it sheathed ; 
while the same freedom of election would be- 
long to Austria and Germany if Italy engaged 
in a foreign campaign. But if any outsider 
provoked or defied one of the allied Powers, then 
the other two must render every possible aid to 
their associate. This was certainly a more 
satisfactory hypothesies than that of the Per- 
severanza, but after all it looked just as ugly 
when submitted to the test of careful examina- 
tion. For while Germany might be attacked by 
Russia or France, and Austria by Russia, Italy, 
according to Italian ideas, had nothing to appre- 
hend from any quarter except France. Thus 
there were three eventualities in which Italy might 
be obliged to draw the sword on behalf of her 
allies, and only one in which their good offices 
could be exercised on her behalf. Looking 
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mathematically correct, this conclusion Seriously 
perturbs a great many Italian patriots, They 
fail to see that, according to their own dats 

Austria is just as badly off as Italy, and Ger. 
many alone twice as fortunate as either of her 
associates, if indeed greater vulnerability can be 
called fortune. Apart from these arithmetical 
considerations, however, the question naturally 
arises—what are the relative probabilities of 2 
Russian or French attack upon Germany 
or Austria, and a French attack upon Italy? 
As twenty to one is the Italian answer, Fo; 
before France can assail Italy, a King mas 
reign in Paris; a King, too, whose programme 
includes the restoration of the Pope's temporal 
power. But the chances of a monarchical resio. 
ration are confined to Prince Napoleon and the 
Comte de Paris, of whom the former is known 
to be incapable of such a programme, and the 
latter, if he ever reigns at all, will reign as a con- 
stitutional monarch. Thus, at the end of the 
chapter, there appear to be absolutely nb pro. 
spects of an issue which would render the Triple 
Alliance profitable to Italy. Under the circum. 
stances it is not unnatural that she should be 
uneasy. To outsiders, however, her position 
seems simple enough. The same reason that 
would prevent the Comte de Paris, as King of 
France, from waging war against Italy with the 
object of recovering for the Pope his estates and 
their appanages, will also prevent Italy from 
fulfilling the terms of a profitless contract. Pos- 
sibly this reflection, patent as it must be to Prince 
Bismarck, had something to do with the details 
of the Salzburg interview. 


Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of the Soleil 
sends to his journal two stories of judicial pro- 
ceedings in Russia—stories which, he says, 
throw a new light on Russian manners and 
customs. The cases described were tried by the 
tribunals of St. Petersburg and Simpheropol 
respectively. The first was verf simple. A 
young man named Solowieff was taken in the 
act of stealing books from a stall. His only 
defence was that he was passionately fond of 
reading and that, being too poor to buy or 
hire books, he could but borrow them. He 
declared however, that he never meant to steal, 
but had always intended to return the volumes 
and borrow others in their place. He was «- 
quitted, the Court deciding that his motives 
were honorable. Probably in countries where 
the barbarity of Muscovite codes is a byword, 
steps would have been taken to convert him into 
what he certainly was not—a criminal. 
e 
* 

The second case wai that of a certain Colonel 
Gratchow, who accused one Madame Arendt, 
the wife of a doctor, of entertaining revolutionary 
ideas and of having affixed to the wall of a 
church a portrait of the regicide Sophie Pérowsky, 
who was executed at St. Petersburg for part 
cipation in the murder of Alexander the Second. 
It turned out that the picture was that of a sick 
girl, whose mother thought that her malady 
might be healed by putting her portrait in the 
church. Madame Arendt brought an action 
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against the Colonel, for defamation of character, 
and he was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 


ment. a ee eee ene ee ese 


A water in the China Mail informs us that the 
members of the Hongkong Club are being 
called upon to decide whether the Club shall 
continue to be carried on for the profit of one or 
two individuals, or whether it shall be purchased 
by, and become the property of, the 217 resident 
members. The lease terminates at the end of 
this year, and the Club buildings and furniture 
can be purchased for $140,000. He does not 
think the members will have any hesitation in 
coming to a decision, and says, ‘‘ Let the mem- 
bers acquire the ownership of the Club by all 
means.” He explains how this should be done. 
Two methods are proposed—one to raise 
$150,000 by the issue of debentures to the 
public, and the other to make it an absolute 
condition of membership that each member 
shall take one debenture, value $100, on which 
5 per cent. interest only shall be paid, which 
would raise $21,700, and that debentures should 
be issued to the public for the remaining 
$120,000 or $130,000. Each member would 
have to hold his individual debenture as long as 
his membership lasted, and when that ceased 
the trustees would take it up at par, and issue it 
to a new member. The latter method in a 
prosperous place like Hongkong should be 
perfectly practicable. 


Tue number of species of silk-producing insects 
is very large, probably more than two hundred, 
very few of which are of any practical value to 


‘mankind; on the contrary, that portion of the 


caterpillar family which unite their silken tissues 
to form a family tent, have not only defied the 
ingenuity of man to unravel their handiwork, 
but have made his industry contribute to their 
support by foraging upon fruit-bearing and 
ormamental trees The spider family, notwith- 
standing many attempts to reel their beautiful 
threads, still monopolize their products for 
purposes of locomotion and snares for unlucky 
insects, 





Or the Spanish peasantry, an American writer 
says that they are rude and vulgar in the cars, in 
the diligence, and in other public places. They 
hustle the women about in the cars and even 
Occupy their seats if the owner is absent fora 
moment, and refuse to give them up on their 
return. He saw one of these fellows steal a 
woman's seat and compel her to stand up during 
an entire journey of some two hours’ duration. 
The peasants are as inhospitable as they are 
tude, and as greedy and dishonest as thcy are 
inhospitable. These base qualities are not so 
noticeable in the upper classes; nevertheless, 
they exist to some extent. ‘Invitations and 
Promises are common things in Leon, but 
hospitality is rare. A man will invite you to his 
house and Promise you all sorts of services; but 
when you go he will point you out the posada 
and charge you for any service you may re- 
quire. At Prisaranza, on the Duerwa, the 
Wages of farm laborers were 15 to 20 cents a 
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day, women 7/} to 10 cents and maintenance; 
the latter costs 10 cents a day. Men who find 
their own maintenance charge 40 cents a day. 
They work from sunrise to sunset, except two 
hours for meals and a sieséa in the fields. The 
age at which field work is begun is from 12 to 
14 for boys and 13 to 15 for girls. Most of the 
latter become mothers before they attain the 
age of 16 or 17. At 20 they look old and worn 
out; at 25 to 30 they become repulsive. The 
men are better looking than the women, but 
this is not saying much.” 


INTELLIGENCE from Korea announces that a 
serious quarrel occurred on the 10th ultimo 
between the crew of a Chinese war vessel and 
the men of the Japanese corvette /waki Kan, 
both then lying at anchor in the port of In- 
chhén. Officers were dispatched from the 
Japanese Consulate to quell the disturbance, 
but the Chinese were already defeated and 
many of them had been severely wounded. 
The cause of the dispute is said to have been 
an attempt made by a Chinese boat’s crew to 
effect a landing ahead of some Japanese who 
had reached the pier before them. 


AccorpinG to the almanac of the Stock Ex- 
change the summer season ends at noon sharp 
on the 15th of September. On and after that 
date there seems to be something in the sight of 
a straw hat, a cassimere beaver, a pearl Derby 
or a summer coat which infuriates a Wall-street 
bull, even as a red rag does his four-footed pro- 
totype. His natural enemy, the bear, seems to 
be affected in the same way, and for once they 
unite to do battle against any man bold enough 
to venture upon the floor of the Exchange wear- 
ing either one or other of these objectionable 
articles. Yesterday, says a recent issue of the 
New FVork: Herald, the time-honored custom 
of smashing the white hats was enjoyed by the 
festive members of the Stock Exchange, but not 
with as much spirit or enthusiasm as in former 
years. It has not been a prosperous time for 
the brokers for several months past, with the 
exception of a few very brief intervals of activity. 
They have not as much money to spend as of 
old, and as the skylarking incidental to the cere- 
monies or the 15th of September always leads 
to the swelling of the coffers of the Stock 
Excange by the infliction of fines for breach of 
the rules in the most remorseless way by a cold- 
blooded and impartial chairman, the poverty 
stricken brokers were less ready to indulge in 
the boisterous sport. It was about half-past 
twelve yesterday when the signal was given on 
the floor of the Board-room, and a pre-arranged 
rush was made by a dozen or more young men 
toward the absent-minded man who had thought- 
lessly ventured into the room with a light 
colored cassimere hat. Before the owner knew 
what was coming his hat was sent spinning up 
into the air for a. distance of thirty feet. When 
it came down it was used for a brief, but excit- 
ing, game of football. Just as it had been 
reduced to a section of rim another victim was 
discovered wearing a straw hat. This was very 
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quickly disposed of, and then a man in an office 
coat of light alpaca was the recipient of the 
attentions of the crowd. He managed to escape 
into the Long Room before the objectionable 
garment had been torn into very small pieces. 
At intervals all the rest of the day the sport was 
kept up, but it was not urged with the old-time 
spirit. It was left to the Mining Exchange to 
observe the day in a becoming manner. A 
pronunciamiento had been issued on Friday and 
hung upon the rostrum, reading as follows :— 
PROCLAMATION. 
** Have You Heard the Gun ” 

All Straw Hats, ee ee 

a ght color must COME OFF on the 15th. 
By order of 

Tux Recucarors. 
A relentless and unceasing war was begun 
upon these articles and summer coats at twelve 
o'clock precisely. It was particularly pleasing 
to the Regulators to find a man with his office 
coat on. The favorite way of disposing of it 
was for three or four men to take hold of one 
tail, as many more on the other side, and then 
each party would walk away very quickly in 
opposite directions. The coat would be tom 
completely in half and the coatless victim, before 
he knew what was the matter, would be fined $5 
by the punctilious chairman for being on the 
floor. without his coat. Several brokers were 
caught in this way, but everybody took his dose 
good-naturedly. 





Tur King of Spain's visit to Paris seems to have 
been in every sense an unfortunate event. On 
his way thither he accepted the honorary 
colonelcy of the Schleswig-Holstein Uhlans who 
happened to be quartered at Strasburg. This 
was bad enough, as a prelude to meeting the 
people of France, but what made matters much 
worse was the unlucky coincidence that Alfonso’s 
state entry into Paris was fixed for September 
29th, the thirteenth anniversary of the triumphal 
entry of the German army into Strasburg. On 
that day it is customary for the Alsatians who 
reside in Paris, together with the pupils of the 
Polytechnic Schools, to lay crowns and immor- 
telles, tied with tricoloured ribbons veiled in 
crape, at the foot of the statue of Strasburg in 
the Place de la Concorde—a ceremony not 
exactly calculated to prepare people for 
welcoming a monarch whose friendliness to 
France's old foe had just been evinced in 
such an unequivocal manner. Six Parisian jour- 
nals appear to have made themselves conspi- 
cuous by publishing articles more or less 
violent, and of a nature seriously to prejudice 
the minds of the people against the Castilian 
monarch. The Rappel went so far as to remind 
its readers that, in visiting Berlin, Alfonzo 
‘‘ wished to congratulate the man who had just 
shaken his fist at France,” and who in toasting 
the German army, had “ drunk a toast to French 
disaster.” It was also asserted that the king is 
not in unison with the spirit of the Spanish 
people, and the question was asked whether “ by 
acts of politeness to him, by fétesand compliments, 
by disturbing the President of the Republic, by 
deranging Paris with reviews, the French would 
not be disquieting and offending Spain, where 
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everyone not in office is friendly to France.”, 
The consequence of all this agitation was that 
Alfonzo was very heartily hooted and hissed as 
he passed through the streets of Paris, some of 
the people gaing so far as to shake their fists at 
the windows of his carriage, if not in his face. 

The King seems to have taken the affair very 
quietly, giving it as his opinion that the conduct 
of these roughs was not to be regarded as re- 

presenting French opinion. On the following day 

he was visited by President Grévy, who in the 

name of the French people tendered an apology 
for the behaviour of the mob, and begged the 

Royal visitor to give France a fresh proof of 
sympathy by accepting an invitation to a banquet 

at the Palace of Elysée that evening. The King 

wisely acceded to this request, and the banquet, 

which was attended by all the Ministers except 

General Thibaudin, passed off very pleasantly. 

Alfonso nevertheless determined to abridge by 

one half the period originally fixed for his stay in 

Paris, his object being to diminish the difficulties 

that had arisen from his visit. It is said, how- 

ever, that in announcing this intention to Pre- 

sident Grévy, he declared that although the latter's 

apology might make him forget the bitterness 

of his entry into Paris, ‘“‘Spain would long 

remember the hisses of the populace who 

hissed the nation behind the King.” These 

words were verified by the reception given 

to the King two days later in Madrid. Great 

masses of people assembled at the railway 

station and followed their monarch thence to the 

palace amid enthusiastic plaudits. That after- 

noon the palace was thrown open for a reception 

to which every one was admitted, and it is esti- 

mated that thirty thousand persons attended. 

Meanwhile the leading French journals were 

roundly condemning the rude conduct of the 

Parisian mob, and as those of Spain united in 

advising moderation, the unfortunate business 

doubtless passed off without any immediately 
mischievous consequences. But its memory 
will not be so easily effaced. The German press 

regards the insults offered to King Alfonso as a 

moral defeat of France, with whom no - Power 

would now wish for an alliance, and further 

declares that the insults were really levelled 

against Germany, who considers them a sign of 
weakness. Latest advices from Paris show that 
the affair has accentuated the dissensions in the 
Cabinet. MM. Wilson, the Presidents’ son-in-law, 

is said to be connected with the promoters of the 

disturbance, and it is expected that the Chamber 
of Deputies will have to judge between the 

President and M. Ferry. Altogether a more 

untoward event could scarcely have occurred. 





Looxtxe carefully at the newspaper reports of 
the recent proceedings in the Farnsworth libel 
case, we are almost disposed to think that it was 
not the Jury alone who disagreed, but the judge 
as well—with himself. Such, at least, is the 
impression conveyed by the two following ex- 
tracts’ from his Honor's charge :—‘‘ His Honcr 
asked the Jury to imagine what would be the 
feeling of ‘anger and despair’ of any father 
hearing of sach an accusatien. Despair, be- 
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cause such an accusation spreads, permeates the 
air, and can mever really be retracted.” And 
again :—‘ One result of this trial, whatever 
might be the finding of the Jury, would be most 
important. It entirely cleared the character of 
Miss Ruth Farnsworth, who had been tri- 
umphantly freed nol merely from any accusa- 
lion, bul from the faintest breath of slander.” 
The italics here are our own. We employ them 
to emphasize those portions of his Honor's 
charge which appear incapable of being recon- 
ciled. In one place he says the ‘‘ accusation 
can never really be retracted;” in another, 
he declares that the lady is ‘‘ triumphantly freed 
from the faintest breath of slander” whatever 
may be the result of the suit. We should like 
to know which of the jury would be satisfied 
with a similar process of purgation were the re- 
putation of his own wife or daughter at stake. 
A young lady's father sues a man for uttering a 
foul slander against his daughter, and after a 
full, careful and conscientious hearing, the Jury 
disagree. About what? 


A comprersz description and catalogue of the 
fauna of Macao has been, we understand, re- 
cently compiled by Mr. F. W. Eastlake, in 
accordance with the request of the ex-Governor 
of Macao, Sefior J. J. da Graga. This Fauna 
Macauensis comprises lists of the mammals, 
birds, reptiles, molluscs, etc., which have been 
collected within a radius of ten miles about 
Macao during the last fifteen or twenty years. 
Special attention has been given to the resuits 
of the researches of naturalists who have re- 
cently visited South China. The work is the 
first of the kind ever compiled; for, although 
passing scientific expeditions have devoted 
occasional chapters to the description of various 
branches of the Macao fauna, no catalogues or 
lists have heretofore been published. Mr. 
Eastlake’s work is dedicated to His Majesty 
Dom Luiz, I., and will certainly be of especial 
interest to the Government of Portugal and 
probably to naturalists generally. 


REeuTeR announces another dreadful seismic 
catastrophe in which a thousand persons have 
been killed and twenty thousand rendered home- 
Jess. Thfs occurred at Anatolia, which is de- 
scribed as in the peninsular-shaped western 
extremity of Asia, identical with Asia Minor. It 
comprehends the Tuakish pashalics of Anatolia, 
Itshili, Karamania, Mavash, Sivas or Room, and 
Trebizond. Anatolia is between the 26th and 
42nd North parallels, and between the 26th and 
4tst East meridians ; bring bounded, N. by the 
Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, and the Dardanells; 
W. by the Grecian Archipelago and the Medi- 
terranean, while its E. boundary is usually de- 
fined by the line connecting the Almadagh, 
near the Bay of Iskeroon, with the Euphrates 
and thence up to its source. Its greatest 
length is a little over 700 miles and its greatest 
breadth about 420 miles; the supposed area is 
270,000 square miles. The population in 1877 
numbered about 11,000,000, composed chiefly 
of Turks of pure race, and mixed Grecks and 


Turks, Armenians, Jews, gipsies, etc. Ang. 
tolia was the seat of the “Seven Churches 
which are in Asia ” Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo publishes the following cor. 
respondence from Korea :—On the 23rd of 
September last, the King left the Southern Gate 
and proceeded to Suigemfu. A pontoon bridge 
was constructed across the Hangang river, the 
boats being decorated with various standards 
and spears. The scene was charming and 
imposing. Japanese residents in Séul who 
wished to see the royal procession, were prevented 
by the Chinese troops. On the 2nd of October, 
the king again paid a visit to Yanchang when his 
horse fell, somewhat bruising the royal rider 
and breaking its own fore-legs. The grooms 
in charge of the steed were discharged —A 
Japanese servant of the Japanese Legation has 
committed suicide: the cause is unknown.— 
Major Isobayashi, of the Japanese army, is travel- 
ling in the interior. An absurd rumour is cur- 
rent among the natives concerning the departure 
of Mr. Takezoye, the Japanese representative. 
It is ramored that he will be succeeded by Mr. 
Hanabusa, who will wreak vengeance upon 
Korea for the Sdul outrages of last year. 





Tue trial of silver-brokers, who were arrested 
some time since on a charge of illegal specula- 
tion in Yokohama, was concluded in the 
Saibansho of that town on the 31st ultimo. 
Seven of the accused were discharged for lack 
of evidence against them: three were absolved 
inasmuch as they had confessed their culpability 
prior to their arrest. Mr. Midzutani Takejiro 
was fined yen 350; and some of his colleagues 
were mulcted in sums Varying from _yes 200 to 
pyen 8o. 





Tue ij Shimpo was suspended by order of 
the Metropolitan Police Board on the 31st 
ultimo. The cause of the suspension is pro- 
bably an article headed, “ Japan ignored by 
foreign countries, with the causes, Foreign and 
Domestic,” published on Wednesday last. The 
writer laments that Japan's foreign commerce 
is insignificant and that the revival of old 
customs obstructs her progress. He concluded 
by expressing a hope that the necessary steps 
would be taken to avoid impending calamities. 





Tur Hongkong Race Meeting of 1884 is fixed 
for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 20th, 
21st, and 22nd February. 





We note the arrival, by the last French mail 
steamer, of Count Zaluski, the Austnan 
Minister. 





Tux Athenaum states that Mr. Egmont Hake 
has been for some time engaged on a life of 
Major-General C. G. Gordon. The work is (0 
be called “The Story of Chinese Gordon,” and 
will deal with the incidents of General Gordons 
career from the early days when he was @ sub- 
altern in the Crimea up to the present date. 
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free trade standard. As things stand at ! employ foreign ships. In her case the 
present, China may be said to have the choice seems to lie between getting her 
monopoly of Korea’s foreign trade, and. produce carried at all and consenting to 
but for the insignificance of the results, commit it to Japanese bottoms—an alter- 
she might be tempted to cling to the:native which does not admit of much 
privilege. We have very little doubt, : hesitation. 

however, that her consent to a modification | But there is more than this. The thirty- 
had been conditionally obtained before any | second article provides that, subject to the 
arrangements were concluded with Japan. | condition of obtaining a license from the 
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TRADE REGULATIONS WITIT 
KOREA. 
as Se 

HE Tradal Regulations and Tariff re- 
T cently concluded betwcen this coun- 
try and Korea were published, some time 
ago, but we have delayed placing them be- 
fore our readers until we could procure an 
officially authenticated version. 


The Tariff may be said to have been 
arranged on an eight per cent. basis, for 
though the import duties vary from five to 
thirty per cent. ad valorem, the more im- 
portant staples come under the eight per 
cent. classification. Tobacco and all foreign 
alcoholic beverages—Japanesc and Chinese 
saké excepted—pay from twenty to thirty 
per cent., while the consumption of beer is 
encouraged by admitting it at half the 
former rate. Kerosene, too, has been 
exceptionally favoured. It is only sub- 
jected to an impost of five per cent.—a 
provision which deserves to be’ heartily 
applauded, for no policy could be more 
suicidal than one which deliberately de- 
prives a people of the services of the best 
and cheapest illuminant in the universe. It 
will be seen that no attempt has been made 
to discriminate in favour of Japanese manu- 
factures, and, on the whole, the compilers 


appear tohave been guided by sound and fair 


principles. Whether the rates generally 
are lower than those to which Japan’s own 
demands in connection with treaty revision 
have been levelled, we are not in a position 
to say, but comparisons of this nature are 
at once useless and unjust. There is no 
hard and fast rule applicable to questions 
of tariff. Like everything else Customs’ 
dues must vary with circumstances, and as- 
suredly Western countries could not claim 


from Eastern an obedience to precedent of 


which they themselves are conspicuously 
careless. 


An interesting topic for conjecture in 
connection with this new tariff is China’s 
probable action. Will she adhere to the 
five per cent. basis which is believed to 
govern her trade with the peninsula at 
present, or will she consent to a modifi- 
cation on the lines of the Japanese Con- 
vention? She was generally accredited 
with ulterior motives in furthering the 
SHUFELDT treaty. Men said that her main 
object was to place foreign nations in the 
dilemma of having to refuse to the suzerain 
the same terms which they had granted to 
the tributary. Yet it was after the public 
had learned to credit this plausible conjec- 





Turning to the Tradal Regulations WC | Government, Korean subjects may charter 


observe two or three points of intcrest. 
The first is the provision with reference to 
the employment of Japanese vessels in the 
coastwise trade. Article XXII. says :— 


Until such time as the mercantile marine of 
Corea is in a condition to carry on satisfactorily 
the coastwise trade of Corea, all Japanese vessels 
may transport goods of any couatry whatever from 
one open port to another in Corea; but when a 
Japanese merchant desires to transport Corcan 
articles, bought at one open port in Corea, to 
another open port, he shall deposit at the Custom 
House an amount of money cqual to the export 
duty payable thereon, or lodge in the hands of 
Customs officers a bond sened by himself and a 
surety to be approved by Customs authorities con- 
ditioned to pay an amount equal to the export duty. 
On landing the said good, (without the payment 
of any import duty) at the port of destination 
within six months from the date of exportation, the 
importer shall receive a certificate from the Customs 
of such port, stating the fact that such goods have 
been landed. ‘This certificate being produced to 
the Customs of the port from whence the goods 
were exported, the amount deposited or the bond 
lodged as aforesaid shall be returned to the said 
merchant. If, however, the vessel in which the 
said yoods were shipped be wrecked while engaged 
in transporting such goods from one open port to 
another, a report of the case signed by the Japa- 
nese Consular ofticer shall, within one year from the 
date of exportation, be presented to the Customs 
in place shih certificate above specificd. When 
the Corcan Mercantile Marine shall have become 
sufficient for the coasting trade of Corea no foreign 
vesscls shall be employed in transporting the 
Corean produce from one port to another. 


This is reasonable. Opinions differ very 
largely with regard to the advisability of 
admitting foreign competition into the 
coasting trade of a country. Submitted to 
theoretical tests, the question appears to 
be governed by the same principles which 
underlie free trade. Other considerations 
apart, it is the interest of every mercantile 
community to secure the cheapest and 
most expeditious means of maritime trans- 
port for its commodities. But the first 
postulate of free trade is that a nation 
must not attempt to do for itself what 
others can do for it on better and more 
reasonable terms, and there never yet has 
been any nation which consented to 
apply that postulate to its shipping in- 
dustry. England not excepted, all the 
leading states of the Western world elected 
to tax themselves for the purpose of 
obtaining a mercantile marine, and itisa 
little too much to expect that an Oriental 
Kingdom should become the practical 





Japanese vesscls to convey cargo, &c., to 
the non-opened ports of the peninsula. 
This is an important point. Regarded as 
a concession it scems to place Japan in 
the position of receiving from her neigh- 
bour more than she is williny to grant 
to others herself. But, before accepting 
such a conclusion it would be necessary 
to know what special arrangements have 
been made by the two Governments in this 
context. We need scarcely remind our 
readers that the admission of foreign ships 
to her non-opened ports is one of the 
changes which Japan is resolved not to 
sanction until some efficient machinery 
shall have been provided for the control 
of foreign sailors so admitted. Her ex- 
pericnce of the working of exterritoriality 
within treaty limits is not of a nature to 
warrant her in extending that system to 
places where even the judicial makeshifts 
of the open ports are wanting. It remains 
to be seen how this difficulty has been sur- 
mounted in Korea’s case, and whether the 
terms of the arrangement are such as the 
exceedingly jealous conservatism and race 
prejudice of Western States would permit 
them to accept for themselves. 


It is pleasant to see that, in the matter 
of tonnage dues, Japan does not attempt to 
treat Korea with the same injustice of 
which she has herself been made the vic- 
tim. Merchant vessels entering at a Korean 
Custom House are to pay at the rate of 
125. mon (about 42 sen Japanese) per 
ton, and in return to receive a certificate 
exempting them from all further payment 
on account of tonnage dues for a period of 
four months. Had a similar rule been in 
force in this country since 1867, Japan 
would have collected more than four 
and a half million dollars from foreign 
ships—a sum which would have materially 
helped to recoup her heavy expenditure 
on account of light-houses. 

Care has also been taken to remove 
another anomaly which exists in Japan's 
casc. Import duties payable ad-valorem 
are to be calculated on the actual cost of the 


ture that the Viceroy of CHILI posed as|exponent of a different policy. Iorean‘ goods at the place of production together 
the equal of the Korean King, and dictated;ambition, however, seems to be more} with the addition of the cost of transporta- 
to the Government of Séul a tariff which! patient. Until she can procure a mer-jtion, insurance, commission and all other 
Would have satisfied anything short of a!cantile marine of her own, she means to'charges from the place of production to the 
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port of discharge. This is the fashion of 
reckoning adopted everywhere but in Japan, 
where the Customs returns show, not the 
price of the imports as laid down here, but 
their cost at the other side of the water. 

The latter part of the last article is 
worthy of notice. Its wording suggests 
the idea that Japan is resolved, as far as 
possible, to save her neighbour from the 
ambiguity which has proved so inconvenient 
in her own case. It is distinctly provided 
that the Regulations shall terminate after 
five years from the day on which they come 
into force. Before the expiration of that 
term the two Governments -are to enter 
into negotiations with the view of framing 
new regulations, but Korea is secured 
against the danger of having her efforts to 
obtain a revision paralysed by the extra- 
ordinary subterfuge which Japan has found 
so fatally obstructive. On the whole it 
may be said that, if Korea has been the last 
to enter the comity of nations, her loss in 
this respect is to some extent compensated 
by the comparative liberality of the terms 
on which she is admitted. 


SPORTSMEN. 
> —_—— 

UR correspondent, “ One of the Unli- 
censed,” is doubtless right when he 

says that his remonstrances against the 
cruelties practised by sportsmen will not be 
respected by many. But we feel convinced 
that he does not speak less truly when he 
predicts that a hundred years hence the 
sporting habits of this nineteenth century 
will be looked upon with aversion and 
surprise by our descendants. Within the 
memory of the present generation there 
have been expunged from the list of so- 
called sports many items about which 
public opinion, fifty years ago, if not wholly 
acquiescent, was, at any rate, apathetic. 
It is true that the opponents of cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting, and similar pastimes, 
based their arguments, for the most part, 
less on the cruelty of these amusements 
than on their brutalizing influence, and 
on the various immoralities they promote. 
It was by reasoning of this sort that a 
majority of votes was secured to the cause 
of humane principles. Men were readier 
to think of the injury they might possibly 
inflict on themselves than of the sufferings 
they certainly inflicted on dumb animals. 
But not ten persons in a million will be 
found to admit that shooting, fishing, and 
hunting possess any dehumanizing ten- 
dencies. A glamour of refinement has 
been thrown round these amusements, 
partly by the science and skill which their 
pursuit demands, partly by the status and 
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circumstances of their pursuers. Never- 
theless, no subtle analysis is needed to show 
that the fox-hunter, the augler, and their 
confréres have ceased to be consistent 
with the spirit of the times in which they 
live and of the laws they pretend to respect. 
The question may be brought within the 
range of a simple comparison. Suppose 
aman were to take two animals by nature 
enemies to one another, put them into an 
enclosed space and set the stronger to 
pursue the weaker until the latter dropped 
from [exhausion or otherwise fell into the 
jaws of its foe ; and suppose that fifty or 
sixty persons were to assemble for the pur- 
pose of witnessing this chase, and to cheer 
loudly as the smaller animal was torn limb 
from limb by the larger—what would the 
public say? Would not the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals inter- 
fere at once, and at its instance, would not 
any tribunal in a civilized land punish the 
participators in this barbarity ? Yet their 
crime would have been fox-hunting in mi- 
niature. Suppose, again, that one of those 
refined gentlemen who expend large sums 
of money upon gouse-moors and pheasant- 
preserves, were required, in the absence 
of his cook, to wring a chicken’s neck. 


Would he not evince the greatest possible 
repugnance to the job, and after perform- 
ing it, feel that he had done something 
which had better be concealed from his 
acquaintances ? Yet the same man will 
take up a wounded woodcock, and with- 
out the least reluctance tap its head against 
the butt of his gun or the heel of his 
boot until the bird’s life is artistically 
extinguished. No distortion of logic can 
satisfactorily explain the difference of 
sentiment in the two cases. Reason it out 
how we may, we always come back to the 
conclusion that shooting, hunting, and such 
pastimes cannot be defended on any 
grounds recognised by the principles of 
humanity, and that civilization will sooner 
or later appreciate the disgrace of making 
the slaughter of dumb animals a source of 
amusement to human beings. Already, 
indced, indications are not wanting that 
public opinion is tending in this direction. 
The protest of the Princess of WALES 
against pigeon-shooting, though it failed to 
influence their conservative lordships of 
the Upper House, elicited a significant 
meed of applause from all the best English 
journals, and has unquestionably produced 
a lasting effect. In this instance we can 
sympathize with the reluctance of the Pcers 
to sanction a measure the limits of which 
it was not easy to distinguish. For surely 
if the law once consents to class with mis- 
demeanours the trapping and shooting of 


pigeons, it will be logically forced to take 
a similar view of the Preserving and 
slaughtering of pheasants or grouse. 
Another sign of the times is the growing 
verdict of sportsmen against digging out 
foxes. The most ardent hunters are begin. 
ning to feel that when an unfortunate 
reynard has reached a harbor of refuge 
in spite of the terrible odds against him 
it is better to run the risk of blunting 
the future keenness of the pack than to 
dig him out and have him tom to pieces 
after all his gallant efforts to escape, 
The sentiment underlying this conviction 
will inevitably expand until it prompts a 
step much too radical to be calmly con- 
templated as yet. For it must he frankly 
acknowledged that at present we are in 
the position of men who “know the right 
and do it not.” Our correspondent writes 
from a lofty stand-point of insensibility to 
the intoxicating delights of the sports he 
condemns, and since it is not within the 
compass of our weak pen to limn even the 
outlines of these vistas of enjoyment, we 
will refrain from the irreverent attempt. 
But if he is a just man; if he really desires 
to judge the question on its merits and to 
arrive at some faint perception of the 
Sportsman’s enjoyments, let him read 
BROMLEY DAVENPORT’S essays on {ox- 
hunting and salmon-fishing in the June 
and September numbers of the Nineteenth 
Century. He will then possess a glim- 
mering, but only a glimmering, idca of the 
reality, and will understand that civilized 
minds are still the slaves of emotions too 
powerful to acknowledge the restraints of 
cold morality. 


FARNSWORTH V. WHITE. 
Pane? aan 

if is to be hoped that the social annals of 

Yokohama will never again be dis- 
figured by such a scandalous event as that 
which formed the subject of a recent trial 
in Her Majesty’s Court for Japan. The main 
facts of the story can be told in a very few 
words. <A resident of Yokohama, Mr. 
FORD, was engaged to be married to Miss 
RuTH FARNSWORTH, who had come to 
Yokohama a short time before in a ship 
commanded by her father.” The engage- 
ment had been more or less promoted by 
the Consular Constable, WHITE, and his 
wife, with whom ForRD was very intimate, 
and who had also contracted a tolerably 
familiar acquaintance in a brief period with 
Captain and Mrs. FARNSWORTH. Oneafter- 
noon Mr. and Mrs. WHITE met and talked 
witha certain GEORGE WAIGHTMAN, former 
ly steward of Captain FARNSWORTH'S ship. 
The conversation turned upon Miss RUTH 
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FARNSWORTH’S approaching marriage, and 
WAIGHTMAN, according to his own subse- 
quent admission, used defamatory expres- 
sions which were at best of ambiguous 
application ; while, according to the state- 
ment of the WHITES, he uttered a foul 
and disgusting slander about the young 
lady, embellishing it with circumstances 
and confirming it with almost malicious 
reiteration. The WHITES, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, hastened off and repeated 
this slander to FoRD. ‘With regard to 
their manner of repeating it, the accounts 
conflict. FORD, and his fnend CLARK, 
who was present, declared that the com- 
munication was made by Mrs. WHITE in 
presence of both, and Captain FARNS- 
WORTH’S evidence showed that this was the 
version of the affair conveyed to him an 
hour or two afterwards by the two men. 
The WHITES, on the contrary, assert that 
WHITE called FORD aside and spoke to 
him privately, whereupon FORD, becoming 
excited, blurted out the whole matter in the 
presence of CLARK. However this may be, 
ForD and WHITE immediately went off 
and questioned WAIGHTMAN, as well as 
his pretended authority for a portion of the 
slander. But these two men emphatically 
denied having said anything to Miss RUTH 
FARNSWORTH’S prejudice. They spoke, 
indeed, in the highest terms of hercharacter, 
and said they knew nothing against her. 
After this, FoRD, who from the first had 
stoutly refused to credit the slander, went 
off with CLARK to Captain FARNSWORTH’S 
ship and told him what they had heard. It 
had been originally arranged that WHITE 
was to accompany them on this visit, but 
for a reason not explained, though easily 
conjectured, they avoided any further as- 
sociation with him. Captain FARNSWORTH 
was naturally indignant and excited. He 
seems tohave satisfied or persuaded himself 
that WAIGHTMAN did not really originate 
the slander, and that WHITE alone was to 
blame. Against the latter, therefore, legal 
Proceedings were commenced, the dam- 
ages being laid at ten thousand dollars. 
Beyond the facts we have. stated, no- 
thing material was elicited at the trial. 
The Judge ruled that the occasion of the 
WuitEs’ visit to FORD was privileged, and 
directed the jury to consider, first, whether 
the alleged statements were made at all, 
and if so, which of the two versions as to 
the method of making them was correct ; 
secondly, whether they were made with 
malice ; thirdly, whether the marriage was 
broken off; fourthly, whether it was broken 
off on account of the slander; and fifthly, the 
damages. Upon every one of these points 
the jury, after three and a half hours’ 


quences of their crimes. 


deliberation, declared themselves unable 
to agree. Juries are fearful and wonderful 
things. Modern analysis of their peculiar 
functions shows that their chief use is to 
enable criminals to escape the legal conse- 
But the jury in 
this case out-juried itself. Three out of 
the five points submitted for their verdict 
were not susceptible of a shadow of doubt. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that the 
defendants uttered the slander: they ad- 
mitted it themselves. Whether they be- 
lieved it to be true, and in repeating it 
were prompted wholly by an honest solici- 
tude on behalf of their friend ForD, or 
whether they wilfully and maliciously 
magnified a fragment of loose talk into a 
cruel and brutal libel, was another question. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that the 
marriage was broken off. Whether tempo- 
rarily or permanently was another question. 
It might very well be that Forp himself 
only awaited the issue of the suit to renew 
his proposals, but whether Miss FARNS- 
WORTH could then have accepted them ; 
whether any virtuous and delicately nur- 
tured lady could consent to settle in a 
place where her name had been thus 
publicly dragged through the dirt, or 
to take for her husband a man 
whose love for her had not survived so 
slight an ordeal—these are points about 
which the gentlemen of the jury might 
have been expected to consult their in- 
dividual standards of ethics. But that the 
marriage was actually broken off, and that 
it was broken off on account of the libel 
confessedly repeated by the WHITES, the 
evidence permitted no second opinion. 
Yet even upon these counts the jury could 
not agree. Conjecture fails to account for 
their confusion. We are compelled to 
hope, and expected to believe, that they 
truly tried and determined the case accord- 
ing to the evidence, without bias, prejudice, 
or partiality. But thus hoping, and thus 
essaying to believe, how are we to explain 
their diffidence? The truth appears to be 
that they were too much alarmed to 
express an opinion. They had been told 
by the Judge—if we may credit the pub- 
lished reports—that “ whatever their find- 
ing might be, it could not fail to be terrible 
to one of the two parties,’ and to escape 
this dilemma they had recourse to the 
expedient of finding nothing at all. Yet 
the Judge’s prediction was none the less 
fulfilled. For this disagreement of the 


jury was terrible to some onc. It Was | 
terrible to the person who of all others! 


deserved most consideration—the unfortu- 


true the Judge, in his charge, took occasion 
to declare that “the character of Miss 
RUTH FARNSWORTH had becn triumphantly 
freed, not merely from any accusation, but 
from the faintest breath of slander.” This 
was well and wisely said, but how much of 
it will be remembered five years hence ? 
If the story of this savage libel is talked of 
then, will not its outlines alone survive, and 
will not those outlines be the three facts— 
that the young lady was made the subject 
of a most evil report ; that her accuser was 
arraigned before a British Court of Justice, 
and that the Jury could not agree. Who 
will be careful or competent to look beyond 
these facts, and how will Miss FARN- 
WORTH’S reputation appear after such a 
cursory inspection ? Truly the institution 
of trial by Jury is little worthy of the 
innermost niche it occupies in English 
affections. 


It is, perhaps, a profitless task to discuss 
the conduct of the principals in this suit. 
Every man has a right to his own idea of 
the obligations imposed by friendship. Mr. 
F. E. WHITE'S experiences of life may have 
taught him that the wanton tittle-tattle of 
a ship’s steward deserves to be credited 
without query or confirmation. They may 
also have taught him that the kindest and 
most honorable use to which a brutally de- 
famatory story can be put is to retail it, 
without loss of time, to the person whose 
happiness it can most effectually blast. 
These may be his honest convictions. We 
have no right, and certainly no wish, to 
question the integrity of his motives. But 
we may be permitted to hope that his ex- 
ample is not infectious. We may be per- 
mitted to hope that there are few persons 
in any society who would hasten to mar 
the peace of two lives without taking the 
commonest precautions to assure them- 
selves that they are not the unwitting in- 
struments of a malicious, incredible, and 
barbarous slander. There is happily an- 
other view of friendship besides that which 
scems to have presented itself in this case— 
a view which needs no definition at our 
hands. 

Everyday life is a matter-of-fact sort 
of business. It is, perhaps, romantic to 
wish that this libel—as it was at once 
proved to be—did not serve to hasten 
rather than to impede the marriage, and 
that, after the ceremony, both WAIGHTMAN 
and WHITE were not arraigned on a 
criminal charge. Even five Yokohama 
jurors could scarcely have disagreed as to 
the fact that one or other of these men was 
guilty of circulating a malicious slander. 
If WHITE'S motives were honest—and we 
see no valid reason to doubt it—he would 
certainly have left the Court with a’ re- 
established character, whatever opinion the 
public might have formed of his discretion. 
But as things stand now, nothing is 
thoroughly demonstrated, except, perhaps, 


nate young lady whose fair name had that trial by jury is often a travesty of 
been foully and falsely slandered. It is justice. 
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PENAI, CODE AND CODE OF CRIMI-: 
NAL PROCEDURE IN FAPAN. 
Sa oreienatcl errs 
By Proressor Dr. S. Maver, Vienna. 


No apology will be needed for the following 
attempt at presenting a sketch of the above code 
of laws which came into force on the first of 

anuary of this year in the Empire of Japan. 

mer, whose assistance was given in the pre- 
paration of the Penal Code! a fact which in itself 
should command respect for the Laws—de- 
clares* that the draught, upon which his opinion 
was asked; showed great progress. ‘ The 
penal system is rationally constructed, the de- 
finitions of crimes are given in simple clear out- 
lines, the penaltics attached are proportionate 
and humane, and the experience of the cultured 
world as well as the progress of European science 
has been regarded throughout.” - With this view 
in his mind Berner gives the Japanese regula- 
tions regarding police supervision as well as the 
instructions of the Japanese Penal Codec re-: 
garding confiscation, and conditional discharge, 
in the French translation of the draught. These 
codes now lie before me in their Japanese- 
official French translation ;3 but I have repro- 
duced them in a (German) translation so as to 
show their exact connection and give their 
most essential regulations, because I thought 
this the only way to give a faithful pic- 
ture of the important reforms which have 
been accomplished in the field of penal Icgisla- 
tion in this remakable land which strides with 
gigantic steps along the path of civilization.s Of 
course we are now dealing with a presentation, 
and not with a criticism of these laws. The 
peculiar circumstances of Japan and her people 
are too far removed from us to allow us to judge 
in every particular as to the adoptability of this 
or that regulation. The fact that Japan has 
undertaken so notable a reform at all is remak- 
able cnough, and from the standpoint of inter- 
nation intercourse should be hailed with joy. 
On this accouut it seems proper to direct the 
attention of foreign nations to these resuits of 
penal legislation. Considered from the higher 
and more general standpoint of human progress, 
one would not be justified in undertaking cither 
a criticism or a comparative treatment: we must 
take these laws as a whole and compare them 
with other codes as a whole. What Montesquieu 
well says with regard to the comparison of 
French and English legislations is equally 
applicable here: ‘‘ Ainsi pour juger lesquellcs 
de ces lois sont les plus conformes 4 la raison, 
il ne faut pas comparer chacune de ces lois a 
chacune, il faut les prendre toutes ensemble, ct 
les comparer toutes ensemble.” 

Nevertheless it may be well, in a few intro- 
ductory remarks, to give the characteristics of 


importance and essential value, for the criminal 
procedure, much more-than the Penal Code, 
confines itself to the inhcrited rut of French 
Legislation. As regards the justiciary and a 
great part of the regulations for criminal pro- 
cedure, we find on the one handa close connec- 
tion with the Code d'instruction criminelle, and 
on the other, frequently successful attempts 
to break through the numerous hard and un- 
natural formalities of French legislation ; or at 
least to lighten them and bring them into har- 
mony with later procedure, and thus to realize, 
in well-digested regulations, at least some of 
those great principles which constitute the legal 
acquisitions of late decades. _ 
The principle of evidence lies at the basis of 
the code : no sort of judicial presumption to the 
disadvantage of the accused is allowed to result 
from preliminary examinations; on the other 
hand the preliminary examination is allowed to 
exert a great influence, at least formally, on the 
actual trial, since documents of considerable 
range may be presented and read. This is seen 
especially in those regulations which allow in 
the trial the reading of the declarations of wit- 
nesses in the preliminary examination. Otherwise 
the procedure abides strictly by the principles 
of oral and direct evidence. Although not al- 
ways with perfect success, the law endeavours 
to maintain the principle of complaint, and to 
realize it in a far greater degree‘than the formal 
concession which the French Code dinstruction 
criminelle makes to the same principle. The 
procureur-general and the examining justice are 
placed together as mutually perfectly indepen- 
dent persons ; the procurcur-general presents his 
charges, the examining justice decides regarding 
them. ‘he commencement and continuation of 
procedure depend essentially on the determination 
of the complainant; on the other hand, in order 
to bring out the truth, a considerable amount of 
oficial activity is expected of the Court, which 
at times is binding on the complainant.—The 
principle of publicity is strictly maintained. <A 
judge - of the realm must decide in all criminal 
cases.—One very pleasant feature is the favour 
which the law extends to the defence, the liberty 
of Which is preserved and protected in every 
possible way, and in court procedure with 
extraordinary vigor, indecd a number of these 
regulations might well be recommended for in- 
corporation into the latest legislation (of Europe). 
The code recognizes also the right of compen- 
sation in case of a Icgal cessation of procedure 
or of acquittal ; it is true this is only as regards 
the complainant, informer, or prosecutor, but 
at the same time Art. 16, of ‘the Criminal 
Procedure is a modest beginning in the applica- 
tion of a principle, which is estimable and justi- 
fable from a theoretical standpoint, but the 
practicability of which can be shown only by 
experience. The humane instructions regarding 
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of cassation, while preserving the apparently 
cramping forms of French justice, they have 
adimitted a freedom for the criminal procedure 
of Japan which many a later Code might wel) 
envy. 

Altogether, we have before us in this Criminal 
Procedure a work which, without dealing pani. 
cularly with its various excellencies and defects, 
places upon Japanese Courts of Justice a task 
which is as grand as it is responsible. For if 
the Criminal Procedure is to be in a position to 
accomplish the object of the same, namely to 
restore the true order of justice by punishing 
the really guilty, there is need of a great ex. 
penditure of intellectual and material resources 
of this energetic land to produce cultivated 
judges and courts which, in their composite 
character, can claim perfect confidence, 80 as to 
accustom the Japanese people to the course of a 
well ordered administration of penal justice, to 
facilitate the almost sudden transition out of the 
undeveloped uncodified conditions of justice 
which had previously prevailed, and to adjust 
the law itself to the needs of the land, which for 
the time being it seems to exceed. But for 
those nations who have come into more active 
intercourse with Japan there cannot bat arise a 
pleasure in the consciousness of the fact that the 
prosecution and decision of punishable offences 
are regulated according to European models, 
and that thereby a still stronger and securer 
foundation has been laid for the cordial relations 
which already exist between us and that Empire 
now developing in so remarkable a manner. 


As a matter of course the Criminal Procedure 
can show whether it is successful or not only in 
connection with the penal Code. 


In this connection the whole matter has a 
more favorable aspect. Although it is true that, 
in consequence of copying too closely the model 
of the French Code d'insiruction criminelle, the 
Criminal Procedure of Japan does not always 
deserve unlimited praise, on the other hand we 
cannot withhold from the Penal Code the un- 
reserved admiration which has already been 
expressed by an authority so generally acknow- 
ledged in the field of penal legislation.£ We 


have here to do with a really remarkable phe-- 


nomenon, and although from the nature of the 
case the Code is not an independent one, and no 
new ideas of penal justice are evolved, itis never- 
theless in many respects original legislation. We 
may appreciate its value by considering first of 
all the difficulties to be overcome, in a land where 
penal legislation was still in its childhood, in 
adjusting a Penal Code which should on the 
one hand correspond with modern views, end 
on the other still remain in harmony with the 
peculiar traditions of the country. All the penal 
justice of Japan hitherto had been unwritten 
custom. This Code is well thought out, sys- 
tematically arranged, and the penal system har- 
moniously and rationally elaborated. That the 
results of German legislation could not hare 
been ignored is evident from the influence 
which no Jess a man than Berner had on the 
formation of the Code. The regard shown to 
the latest Italian penal legislation is seen in 
the carrying out of the rather problematical sys- 
tem of grades in penalties, in which too much is 
left to the discretion of the judge. The influ- 
ence of the latest penal laws of the Netherlands 
and of Hungary are also in many places very 
apparent. The Penal Code, certainly in funda- 
mentals, but in a far less degree than in the 
Criminal Procedure, follows the model of the 
French Code Pénal and the improved edition 
of the Belgian Revision of 1867; still it 


) 1S, as may be easily seen, more in a technical 
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denounced, great care has been shown in the fix- 
ing of the gravity of the offence, so as to replace 
the somewhat elastic indefiniteness of the French 
Code with clear and definite ideas of punish- 
able acts, and to diminish the severity of a 

nalty where, in spite of a general effort after 
Penient penal sentences, the severity of the 
French law cannot he denied, particularly in the 
matter of accessory penalties and those involving 
loss of rank which reflect no great honour on 
the (French) law. ; 

The Death Penalty is pronounced in com- 

tively rare Cases. 

Pe penal ili oces which, in the French laws and 
European laws modelled after the French, are 
stamped as crimes, are here declared to be 
delicts, in order to avoid the severity of criminal 
penalties, and, in case of delicts, in order to lessen 
as far as possible penalties affecting personal 
liberty, considerable use is made of fines, such 
as is seen in scarcely any other code. There are 
very few delicts where, besides imprisonment 
(cumulative), there is not also a fine levied ; per- 
haps there is in this case a little too much of a 
good thing, as often punishable offences entail 
both imprisonment and a fine, for which, from 
their natare and motive, the latter would seem to 
be hardly an appropriate penalty. The compara- 
tively very high msnima of penalties, are to be 
explained only by their connection with the 

stem of gradation of penalties, already noticed, 
the numerous causes for exemption and the 
so-called excuses légales arranged according to 
the French model. The code borrows from 
German penal law the system of delicts which 
must be prosecuted by private complainants and 
enlarges the same. This is seen particularly in the 
gtavest crimes against morality, as rape, viola- 
tion, the prosecution of which depends on the 
complaint of the injured party. The legislator 
thought this respect for the injured party and 
his family to be necessary. 

The law aims at furthering the culture-develop- 
ment of the Japanese people, and at removing 
by means of penal regulations many of those 
barriers which separate the habits and customs 
of Orientals from Europeans. The Draco-like 
severe penal regulations with regard to the 
production and use of opium must be 
noticed,—(Penal Servitude for a term and 
confinement: mere smoking of opium entails 
a penalty of at least 2 years of major im- 
prisonment) which would indeed be inexpli- 
cable to us, if we did not seek the reason 
in the justifiable intention of the legislator to 
exclude by exemplary severity an enervating 
Vice, alike destructive of mind and body, so that 
the devastations caused elsewhere by the use of 
opium, dulling as it does a'l noble ambition, 
and laming the energy of the people, may be 
hindered in time.? The penalties against tatoo- 
ing, although comparatively lenient are founded 
upon the recognition of the fact that every step 
towards European civilization should be fur- 
thered by removing capricious marks of distinc- 
lion, so far as national peculiarities and the 
demands of piety do not hinder the action of 
the legislator. That the legislator had full re- 
gard for the sentiments of the people, is proved 
by the numerous delicts incorporated in the 
Penal code which entail a penalty directly 
upon all who insult these sentiments of piety, 
Whether towards the living to whom devotion 
is due, or towards the dead, and even their 
tombstones and monuments. The Section: 

Cr imes against the bodies of the dead and 
their tombstones,” gives expression to this, 
and no less earnest and unmistakable is that 
Other section: “Crimes and delicts of des- 
cendants against their ancestors,” which bears 
es ON ee 
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fear OPiam Smoking has not yet been introduced into Japan, the 


Wever i® reasonable that the vice may be imported from 
China. The Japanese on the whole are a temperate people. 


milder spirit of humanity prevails, and promotes 
conciliation even where the legislator must 
speak to the people in tones of severity. ; 

Following these introductory remarks we give 
a sketch first of the Penal Code and then of the 
Criminal Procedure. We shall rejoice if both 
Codes in practice answer the admirable intention 
of the legislator. Japan may take to herself the 
credit of having, by this codification, advanced 
an important stage towards European civiliza- 
tion nothing helps to establish bonds of friend- 
ship between alien peoples so much as legisla- 
tive deeds. And Japan, by means of these 
two Codes has really accomplished a deed—a 
feat, in the fullest sense of the word—a feat in 
the field of intellectual, moral, and scientific 
effort, which ensures for her the undivided ad- 
miration of Europe. 


Witness to the beautiful relationship exist: 
ing in Japan between parents and children. 
Japanese family life is well known to be quite 
exemplary, and the mutual relation of the 
married has greatly improved since Japan eman- 
cipated herself from the exclusineness of Oriental 
states. Japanese women, though they do not 
enjoy the liberty of European women, have no 
longer a life of exclusion ; they are rather united 
to their husbands in true domestic relationship, 
and the husband makes every effort to show full 
respect to his wife—whence it comes that the 
children owe the mother no less respect than the 
father.—Altogether it is evident, in the section 
relative to Crimes against morality (which, as 
we are informed, very rarely occur); in the 
severe penalties against adultery, which also 
does not often occur (one-sided as the French 
Code) ; in the penalty for bigamy® &c., &c., that 
the legislator on the one hand, in many of 
his penal regulations, starts with the idea of 
furthering the purity of family life and the 
morality of the home, and that he aims on 
the other hand, to educate and incite the people 
to nobler moral ideas above and beyond the 
narrow domestic circle. 

The beneficial influence of this penal code 
will not be confined to Japanese territory and 
the present stage of actual culture-development. 
Intercourse with other nations will be advanced 
by the numerous and admirable penal regula- 
tions which directly aim at giving security and 
stability to this intercourse. There are severe 
penalties against counterfeiting coins and bank- 
notes, even foreign ones, falsification of trade 
marks, counterfeiting weights, measures, forg- 
ing commercial paper, bills of exchange, checks 
to order, and other instruments circulated by 
endorsation. The principal delicts are given in 
the outline which follows. A matter of consider- 
able importance to commercial intercourse with 
Japan is provided for, though in a somewhat im- 
perfect manner, in the penal regulations of 
articles 388 and 389, regarding bankruptcy. We 
may also mention the severe penalties against 
swindling, Art. 390 et. seq., on account of failure 
to execute contracts &c. As working in the 
same direction we may mention the admirable 
tolerance towards alien creeds which is seen 
in manifold penal regulations; (particularly in 
penalties against disturbance of sacred service 
&c., Cap. VI., Art. 258 et seq.) These regula- 
tions stand in splendid contrast to the spirit of 
intolerance in which so many oriental nations are 
sunk ; this facilitates intercourse with the people 
and residence in the country. 

A list of beneficial regulations which would 
do honour to any European penal code, guard 
the sanitary interests of the people, aim at re- 
moving anything prejudicial to health, and be- 
fore all things preservation of the purity of that 
indispensible article, potable water. All distur- 
bances which result in sanitary dangers are 
treated as crimes. Of course climatic conditions 
demand special legal protection against the in- 
troduction of diseases, &c. 

The awakening political life of the people finds 
expression also in the severe penalties against 
falsification at elections, &c. (Cap. VI., Art. 288 
et seq.). The intention to educate the people 
gives rise also to the severe penalties against 
gamblers. The care for defenceless and help- 
less persons is repeatedly made evident in this 
penal code. The legislator extends his protec- 
tion first of all to the aged and the young, and 
then also to the helpless prisoner, whose ill-treat- 
ment the Criminal Procedure strongly prohibits, 
and the Penal Code punishes with heavy penal- 
ties. Nothing here to remind one of the bar- 
baric severity of the Orient: everywhere the 



























Boox 1.—Genera Provisioxs. 


CHAPTER 1.—ON THE APPLICATION OF THE PENAL 
LAW IN GENERAL. 
Art. 1.—The offences punishable according 
to the law are: 
1. Crimes. 
2. Delicts. 
3. Contraventions. 

Art. 2.—No one can be subjected to a penalty 

exe Dung in virtue of an express provision of 
aw. j 

Art. 3.—This law is not retroactive upon 
offences committed before it came into force. 

In case of a difference of law at the time of 
the commission of a crime and the trial of the 
same, the mildest law is to be applied. 

Art. 4.—The Provisions of the Penal Code 
are not applicable to persons amenable to mili- 
tary or maritime law. 

Art. 5.—The particular penalties prescribed 
by special penal laws and regulations remain in 
force in so far as they are not otherwise deter- 
mined by the present law. 


Cuaprer 11t.—On Pexattizs. 


SECTION I.—ON THE DIFFERENT CHARACTER OF 
PENALTIES. 


Art. 6.—Penalties are principal or accessory. 
Principal Penalties are to be pronounced in open 
Court. - 

As to accessory penalties the law prescribes 
which shall and which shall not be so pronounced. 

Art. 7.—The principal penalties for crimes 
are :-— 

1. Death. 
- Penal servitude for life. 
. Penal servitude for a term. 
. Transportation for life. 
. Transportation for a term. 
. Major confinement. 
- Minor confinement. 
. Major detention. 
9. Minor detention. 
Art. 8.—The principal penalties for delicts 
are :— 
1. Major imprisonment. 
2. Minor imprisonment. 
3. Correctional fine. 
_ Art. 9.—The principal penalties for contraven- 
tions are : 
1. Attachment. 
2. Fine by the police. 
Art. 10.—Accessory punishments are : 
1. Deprivation of civic rights. 
2. Suspension of civic rights. 
3. Prohibition of private rights. 
4. Special police supervision, 
5. Fine. 
6. Special confiscation. 

Art. 11.—A general order will regulate the 

mode of punishment, the details of the execu- 


; dy punish- | tion Of each penalty, and the disciplinary treat- 
8) According to Japanese custom bigamy was already punish , 
able; be legislator: only: €ereese? the voice of the people in bis | ene of the condemned, 
penal regulations. 
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Section I].—On taz Principat PEnatizs. 


shall be converted into simple imprisonment at 


Art. 13.—The penalty of death is executed by | the rate of one day for a yen or portion thereof. 


hanging. The execution takes place inside 
the prison, in presence of persons designated 
by the general order. 

Art. 13.—The penalty of death cannot be 
executed until after the receipt of a forma 
order from the Minister of Justice. : 

Art. 14.—The death penalty must not be 
executed on a national or legal holiday. 

Art. 15.—If a woman condemned to death is 
enceinte, the execution shall be delayed, and 
cannot take place within 100 days after her 
delivery. 

Art. 16.—The corpse of the executed criminal 
shall be given to his relations or friends, on 
condition that they bury the same without exter- 
nal pomp. 

Art. 17.—Men condemned to penal servitude, 
whether for life or temporarily, undergo their 
sap on an island, where they shall be 

pt at such employments as shall be determined 
by the regulations. 

Penal servitude for a term shall have a dura- 
tion of from 12 to 15 years. 

Art. 18.—Women and girls, condemned to 
penal servitude, undergo their punishment in a 
penitentiary in the interior of the country, and 
are there to be kept at work according to the 

ons. 

Art. 19.—All persons condemned to penal 
servitude, over 60 years of age, are to be kept at 
only such work as is commensurate with their 


Art. 20.—Those who are condemned to trans- 
portation whether for life or for a definite time, 
shall be brought to an island, where they shall 
be confined in a special prison without com- 
pulsory labour. Transportation for a term has 
a duration of from 16 to 20 years. 

Art. 21.—After undergoing their penalty for 
five years, criminals, condemned to transporta- 
tion for life, may by a decree of the Government 
be released from prison and be allowed to settle 
in an allotted part of the same island ; the same 
favor may be extended to those condemned to 
temporary servitude after the expiration of three 


Art. 22.—Confinement takes place in a peni- 
tentiary in the interior of the country, and is ac- 
companied by compulsory labour according to 
the regulations. Art. 19, apples to those who are 
over 60 years of age. The maximum of the 
penalty of major confinement is 11 years, the 
minimum, 9 years: minor confinement, maxi- 
mum 8 years, minimum 6 years. 

Art. 23.—The penalty of detention is under- 
gone, without compulsory labour, in a particular 
prison in the interior of the country. Maximum 
duration of major detention is 11 years, minimum 
9 years: minor detention, maximum 8 years, mi- 
nimum 6 years. 

Art. 24.—Imprisonment is undergone in a 
house of correction (Maison de correction). 
Major imprisonment entails compulsory labor, 
minor imprisonment does not. The law fixes 
for every offence the minimum and the maxi- 
mum of bath grades of imprisonment, between 
eleven days and five years. 

Art. 25.—In all cases in which the penalty 
entails compulsory labor a part of the proceeds 
of this work shall be applied to the expenses, 
and the rest kept for the condemned according 
to the proportion laid down by the regulations. 
He receives. this latter sum, however, only in 
case he has wrought more than 100 days. 

Art. 26.—The fine (for delicts) is 2 yen and 
upwards. The law Jays down the minimum 
and maximum for every punishable offence. 

Art. 27.—I be correctional fine must be paid 
within a month from the day on which sentence 


The conversion of such imprisonment cannot, 

however, exceed 2 years. The condemned can 
regain his freedom by paying the balance of his 
fine not yet cancelled by his time in prison. His 
family or any third party can do this service for 
him. 
. Art. 28.—The penalty of attachment consists 
in a simple deprivation of liberty by confinement 
in a jail appointed for that purpose. The law 
determines the minimum and maximum of 
arrest for every contravention. at from 1 to 10 
days. 

Art. 29.—The fine in cases of contraventions 
is a minimum of 5 sea to a maximum of 1 yer 
95 sen. The law fixes the minimum and 
maximum for every offence. 


Art. 30.—The fines imposed in cases of con- 


traventions are to be paid inside of ten days after 


the sentence is passed, and in case of non- 
payment shall be converted into attachment at 
the rate given in Art. 27. 
Szction III.—Own Accrssory PEnacrigs. 
Art. 31.—Deprivation of civil rights entails on 


the condemned :— 


1. The loss of those rights which belong 
exclusively to Japanese subjects. 

2. Removal and exclusion from every posi- 
tion in the service of the Government 
and from every public office. 

3. Loss of every pension, every nobiliary 
or honorary title and every national 
decoration. 

4. The prohibition to wear foreign decora- 
tions. 

5. The rag mses to serve in the land or 
marine forces of Japan. 

6. The incapacity to give evidence in Court 
(excepting to be used as a means of 
obtaining information.) 

7. The incapacity to become guardians or 
trustees, excepting in cases of de- 
scendants where the consent of relatives 
is given. 

8. The incapacity to be assignee or ad- 
ministrator of a bankrupt, of a society, 
corporation, or of collective of any 
inrerests whatever. 

g. The incapacity to be the principal of 
any institute of learning, or to have 
any position in such as teacher or 
warden. 

Art. 32.—Any sentence on account of crime 
entails spsi facto the forfeiture of all civil rights 
for life. 

Art. 33.—The sentence to imprisonment for 
a misdemeanor entails spsi facto the forfeiture 
of all public functions and offices, with which 
the condemned was invested, and the prohibition 
of the exercise of all other civil rights during 
the period of his imprisonment. 

Art. 34.—The condemnation to a penalty on 
account of a delict, which entails police super- 
vision carries with it sps# facto the prohibition 
of the exercise of all civil rights during the term 
of police surveillance. 


Art. 35.—Every condemnation on account of 
crime entails with it, during the term of the 
penalty, the prohibition of the exercise of all 
private rights. 

Art. 36.—Persons condemned totransportation 
for life or for a term, who have undergone the 
period of their detention prescribed in Art. 21 
may be admitted by au administrative enactment, 
to the exercise of all their private rights, or at 
least to a part of them. 

Art. 37.—The condemnation to a criminal 
penalty entails rss facto the being placed under 


is passed. If not fully paid within that time it ‘police surveillance for a time which shall be 
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equal to at least one third of the minimum of 
the penalty prescribed by the law. 

Art. 38.—The sentence of police surveillance 
resulting from a condemnation for a delict, 
shall be pronounced only in cases prescribed by 
the law, or by a special judicial decision. 

Art. 39.—Those condemned to death or to 
imprisonment for life, whose punishment has 
been commuted are #psi' facto to be subjected to 
police surveillance for a term of five years, 

Art. 40.—Police surveillance begins on the 
day on which the principal punishment has 
ceased : in case the principal penalty should have 
lapsed, it begins with the day of the arrest of the 
criminal. 

Whenever police surveillance is the only 
penalty incurred, and no principal penalty is 
undergone, it begins on the day on which the 
sentence is pronounced. 

Art. 41.—Police surveillance may be suspended 
in accordance with an administrative decision, 
according to circumstances and the conduct of 
the condemned. 

Art. 42.—Fine as an accessory penalty must 
be pronounced in open court. If not paid within 
one month, it is to be changed (in the same way 
asin Art. 27) into simple imprisonment, and 
must be undergone after the principal penalty. 

Art. 43.—The Court pronounces the sentence 
of special confiscation :— 

1. Respecting articles prohibited by lav. 
3. Respecting articles which were made 
use of in the commission of punishable 


acts. 
3. And such articles obtained or produced 
by punishable acts. 

Everything, apart from special confiscations, 
that shall be prescribed by special laws or 
regulations. 

Art. 44.—Articles prohibited by law shall be 
confiscated without respect to their owners; 
Articles, which have been used for the com- 
mission of offences, or which have been obtained 
or produced by punishable acts, can be con- 
fiscated only when they are the property of the 
condemned, or their owner cannot be found. 


Szcrion 1V.—Or Costs or Court ap CLanis 
’ vor Damacrs. 


Art. 45.—In every penal case, the condemned 
may be charged with the whole or with a part of 
the costs. 


Art. 46.—Penal condemnations and acquittals 
are to affect in no wise the claims in civil law of 
the injured party. 

Art. 47.—All persons, condemned as Co 
actors or accomplices in one and th 
offence, are held, conjointly, responsible for 
payment of costs and for the satisfaction of 
claims in civil law. Pa 

Art. 48.—On the demand of the injured party, 
the penal Courts may determine the costs of 
Court, the restitutions, and the civil indemnii- 
cations; and if the articles illegally taken are mn 
the possession of the condemned, may order 
the restoration of the same, even without 
demand of the injured party. 

Section V. 

Contains the necessary regulations for calct- 
lating the duration of penalties conformably to 
the new law (Art. 49-52). If the condemned 
makes an appeal and is successful, the time of 
the penalty is reckoned from the day on which 
the first sentence was pronounced: if the appeal 
be rejected, from the day of the decision of 
rejection. If the public administration files an 
appeal, the penalty always begins on the day of 
the first sentence, irrespective of the result of 
the appeal—Any time during which the accused 
enjoyed provisional personal freedom as well 2 
such as may have expired during a temporly 
flight is not reckoned in as a part of the durauon 
of the penalty. 
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Section VI. 

Treats of *conditional discharge (Arts. 53-59) 
Persons who have been sentenced for a crime or 
for crimes, who have undergone three fourths of 
their penalty, and who by their good conduct 
have given proof of amend:nent, may, by an 
administrative decision, be conditionally dis- 
charged. 

Persons condemned to penal servitude for life 
may claim the same favour after fifteen years 
servitude; those condemned to penal servi- 
tude must, even when conditionally discharged, 
remain in the island to which they have been 
sent. Persons thus conditionally discharged, 
may be allowed the exercise of the whole ora 
part of their private rights, as determined by 
administrative decision. During this time how- 
ever they are subjected to police surveillance. 
Should the person thus conditionally discharged 
commit a new crime or delict, the conditional 
discharge will be at once annulled, and the time 
thus spent up to the second committal! shall not 
be reckoned as a part of the fixed duration of 
the penalty. Those who commit a new crime 
or delict during the course of their penalty have 
no claim to the privilege of conditional discharge. 


Section VII. 


Treats of the prescription of penalties (Arts. 
58-62). The regulations regarding the pre- 
scription of criminal charges are contained in the 
Criminal Procedure (General Regulations Arts. 
13-15). The length of time which entails 
prescription of principal penalties are: 30 years 
for the death penalty, 25 years for penal servi- 
tude for life and transportation for life, z0 years 
for penal survitude for a time or for transportation 
for a time, 15 years for major confinement and 
a detention, 10 years for minor confinement 
and minor detention, 7 years for imprisonment 
with or without compulsory labour and for 
correctional fines in case of delicts, 1 year for 
attachment and for fines in cases of con- 
traventions. There is no prescription for 
loss or suspension of civic rights and police 
surveillance. Fines, as accessory penalties, 
cease by prescription with the principal 
penalty; special confiscation is prescribed in 
five years; confiscation of articles forbidden by 
law however is not affected by any prescription. 
The prescription begins on the day on which 

condemned withdraws himself from the 
execution of the penalty. It ceases with his 
re-arrest. If he escapes again a new term for 
Prescription begins. 


Sectiox.—VIII. 


Treats of Rehabilitation (Arts. 63-65). Re- 
habilitation may be granted to persons condem- 
ned to the loss of civic rights, according to the 
circumstances of the case, in five years after the 
Principal penalty has been undergone. Amnesty 
entails ipsi facto, rehabilitation: pardon, only 
tchabilitation when rehabilitation is expressly 
§tanted. The Emperor only can grant the 
favour of rehabilitation. 


Cuapter III. 


: Treats of the raising cr lowering of penalties 
by gradations (Arts. 66-73). 

The following is the order of gradation for 
Ordinary criminal penalties: 1 death, 2 penal 
servitude for life, 3 penal servitude for a term, 
4 major confinement, 5 minor confinement. 
For penalties on account of political crimes 
1 death, 2 penal servitude for life, 3 penal 
servitude for a term, 4 major detention, § minor 
detention, 

When the penalty of confinement or imprison- 
ment is to be lowered one or more degrees, the 
Court shall pronounce (for lowering one degree) 


for the former, imprisonment with compulsory 
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labour, for the latter, simple imprisonment, both 
for from two to five years. 

In cases of lowering or raising the penalties 
of imprisonment and correctional fines by grada- 
tion, &c. the calculation is made in the propor- 
tion of a quarter of the legal penalty to one 
degrec, to which extent the legal maximum or 
minimum shall be lowered or raised. In this 
case the imprisonment penalty may run to 7 
years. If all gradations of diminution are ex- 
hausted, sentence for attachment and police fines 
may be passed, and endured, under the legal 
minimum, down to one day or five sen. 


Cuarrer IV. 


Treats of the Reasons for exemplion or. dimi- 
nution of penalties. The first section gives the 
reasons for exemption and the so-called legal 
excuses. (Arts. 75-84). 

No penalty is imposed upon those who act 
under the influence of irresistible compulsion. 
The same holds good for cases of peril in which 
the offender or his relatives are placed.—Any 
person acting in accordance with the command 
of a lawful superior and within the jurisdiction 
of the same, is exempt from penalty. Those are 
also exempt who commit a breach without 
Criminal intent; with the exception of cases 
where the law by express regulations punishes 
negligence. Persons ignorant of the consti- 
tutive circumstances of the breach are free 
from penalty. If the ignorance is limited to the 
aggravating circumstances of the act, the aggra- 
vating circumstances are overlooked. 

Persons deprived of their reason at the time 
of the offence arc exempt from punishment 
(privé de raison. Art. 78). 

Persons who at the time of the offence had 
not reached the 12th year of their age are exempt. 
Neverthcless the court can, according to circum- 
stances, and the gravity of the offence, order 
that a child over eight years of age shall be 
placed ina house of correction (emprisonnement 
de garde) until his 16th year. 

lf the accused at the time of the deed was 
between 12 and 16 years of age, the court must 
specially decide whether he acted with or with- 
out power of discrimination. In the latter case 
there is no penalty; still the accused may be 
placed in a house of correction until the end of 
his 2oth year. If he has acted with discernment 
he has the benefit of a legal excuse and his 
punishment is lowered two degrees. If, at the 
time of the offence the accused is between 
16 and 20 years of age he has the benefit of a 
legal excuse, and his penalty is lowered one 
degrec. 

Deaf-mutes are always exempt, but they may, 
according to circumstances be placed in an 
asylum for § years. 

Minors between 16 and 20 years, who commit 
a contravention, undergo the full penalty of the 
same, a lowering of one degrce is allowed only 
in case of those betwcen 13 and 16. If they 
have not yet reached the age of 12 years they 
are exemptas are deaf-mutes. 

Other cases of exemption and legal excuse, 
are laid down in special parts of the law. 

In one special secticn (II. Art. 85-88) the 
lowering of penalties on account of voluntary de- 
nunciation isexplained. Voluntary denunciation 
to the authorities before these have become aware 
of his guilt benefits the ofiender by lowering his 


penalty one degree, excepting in cases of murder | 


ur assassination. A lowering of two degrees is 
effected in cases of delicts against the goods of 
another, if the offender voluntarily denounces 
his act, and restores voluntarily and wholly the 











cumstances, the existence of which, in any penal 
case, the judges may hold as an extenuation for 
the accused, and which are admissible even 
when the accused has had the benefit of one or 
more legal excuses, or when there are aggravating 
circumstances. The admission of extenuating 
circumstances -has the effect of lowering the 
penalty at least one degree and at most two 
degrces (Art. 89 and 90). 

The repetition of an offence, according to 
Chapter V. (Art. 91-98) entails a special augmen- 
tation of the penalty ; the law makes a difference 
in cases of crimes, delicts, and contraventions. 
Whoever, having once been condemned to a 
criminal penalty, again commits a crime, suffers 
one degree greater punishment, so also any one 
who has once been condemned for a crime or 
delict, and again commits a delict. ; 

Repetition of a contravention entails an in- 
crease of one degree in the penalty, whenever 
the second offence occurs in the same year and 
within the jurisdiction of the same police court. 
Every application of a penalty for repetition pre- 
supposes the legal continuance of the first penalty 
at the time of the commission of the new offence. 
If the repetition occurs while the first penalty is 
being undergone, the various penalties are to be 
undergonesuccessively. Augmentation of  esees 
for repetition does not occur when the first of- 
fence is pardoned. These regulations have the 
same force for a second repetition. If. - 
vating and extenuating circumstances which are 
specially given in the general regulations occur 
simultaneously, the calculation of the penalty 
shall be made in the following order :—1. Ag- 
gravation for repetition. 2. Application of legal 
excuses. 3. Diminution on account of volun- 
tary denunciation. 4. Extenuating circumstances 
(Art. 99 of Chap. VI.) 

Chapter VIII (Art. 100-103) treats of cases 
of concurrence, that is the concurrence of several 
offences committed by the same person. Only 
one process is presupposed for all. In cases of 
concurrence of crimes or dclicts the Hee ep 
of absorption of the French code pénal is fol- 
lowed, #.e. the severest punishment alone is in- 
flicted, and is reckoned according to length; in 
cases of equal duration, that is considered the 
severest to which compulsory labour is attached. 

In cases of the concurrence of several con- 
traventions, the principle of cumulation is fol- 
lowed ; if contraventions concur with crimes or 
delicts the absorption principle is again followed. 
If an offender, against whom a penal sentence 
has already been pronounced, is found guilty of 
another offence committed before the aforesaid 
penal sentence was pronounced, no fresh penalty 
is added if the newly discovered offence is less 
than the first; and only in so far as the second 
offence is greater than the first, is there any 
penalty inflicted and then only the excess over 
the penalty already inflicted. 

Chapter VIIL treats of Participation of several 
persons in one and the same offence. Section I. 
deals with the authors, intellectual as well as 
physical, including the idea of co-actors (Art. 
104—108), and Section II. deals with ac- 
complices. 

If two or more persons with common consent 
directly participate in the accomplishment of a 
punishable offence, cach one is considered co- 
actor of the same, and incurs that usual penalty 
for such delict. 

Persons, who in any way instigate another to 
the commission of a crime or a dclict are 
considered co-actors. If the law on account of 
personal character or circumstances, augments 
the penalty of the prepetrator, these special cir- 


stalen property, or makes ample restitution. In]cumstances are not to be reckoned against co- 
cases uf delicts against property the denunciation | actors, accomplices, or instigators. 


to the injured party has the same effect as to the 
authoritics. 


In case the instigation was intended for a 
definitely fixed offence, and the perpetrator, under 


Srction ILI. recognizes the extenuating cir- the influence of this instigation commits a 
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different offence, the instigator is not responsible | undertake the afore-mentioned crimes entails a 


for the excess over and above his instigation, 
and, if the actual offence is greater, is to undergo 
only the penalty of the offence to which he had 
given the instigation. On the other hand, if the 
offence which he had instigated is greater than 
the one actually committed, he incurs only the 
penalty of the latter. 

Persons who impart instructions to a perpe- 
trator, procure tools or any other means which 
serve to accomplish or to facilitate the perpetra- 
tion of the offence, and those who have knowingly 
aided or facilitated the commission of the deed 
by Preveroy acts, are considered accomplices 
and receive the penalty for the perpetration of 
the ela diminished by one degree. (Art. 
309). 

Personal character or circumstances, which 
procure exemption or extenuation for the per- 
petrator, do not affect the accomplices. 

Chapter IX, Art. 111-113, defines the matter 
of punishable infractions not consummated. 


The mere intention to commit a breach and 
acts simply prepapatory thereto are punishable 
only in cases provided by the law. 

The attempt to commit a offence, which 
is discovered by means of the beginning of the 
undertaking, if the failure to accomplish the 
offence result from accident or from circum- 
stances independent of the will of the perpetrator, 
entails the same penalty as that for the actual 
crime with an abatement of one or two degrees. 
All the principles relative to attempt are appli- 
cable also to attempted delicts. (Delit mangué) 
Attempts, whether finished or not, entail a 
penalty only in cases of such delicts as are 
expressly provided for by the law. 

The attempt to commit a contravention is 
never punishable. 

The last Chapter of Book I. gives a list of the 
persons who, in the eyes of the law, are con- 
sidered relatives and allied, and describes in 
minutiz the degrees of relationship (Art. 114 
and 115). 

The Second Book deals with crimes and 
delicts against the Commonwealth. Chapter I 
refers to crimes and delicts against the Emperor 
and his family (Art. 116-120). 

Every assault, accomplished or attempted, on 
the person of the Emperor, the Empress, the 
Empress Mother, or Imperial Prince, or Heir- 
presumptive to the throne, entails the death 
penalty ; every insult offered his Imperial Majesty 
or the Imperial Heir, entails imprisonment with 
‘compulsory labour for from 3 months to 2 years, 
and a fine of from 20 to 200 yen. Insults 
offered to Imperial tombs are punishable with 
the same penalty. Every assault against the 
person of members of the Imperial family 

entails the death penalty: an attempt entails 
penal servitude for life. Insults against the 
same entail a penalty of major imprisonment 
for from 3 months to 4 years and a fine of from 
10 to 100 yes. The second chapter treats of 
“crimes and delicts against public security,” 
the first section of which deals with crimes and 
delicts against the internal safety of the State 
(Art. 121-129). The highest degree of guilt in 
this regard attaches to persons who are proved 
to have participated ina civil] war, an insurrection 
or armed sedition, having for its object the over- 
turning of the Government, or the removal from 
imperial control of any part of the Empire of 

apan or her colonies, or to diminish the rights 
and prerogatives of the Emperor in the govern- 
ment of the country. These crimes entail, 
according to the degrce of guilt, penalties ranging 
from the highest, death, down to imprisonment 
for a term of years. In these cases the penalty 
of confinement in State prisons is inflicted as 
well as transportation. Simple conspiracy to 
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armaments, munitions of war, ships of war, 
&c., &c. The betrayal of military secrets in 
time of war is punishable with transportation 


he had undertaken to provide.—A Japanese who, 
in time of war between subject foreign states, in 
regard to which Japan has declared herself 
neutral, commits a breach of the neutrality, is 
punishable with a penalty of simple imprison- 
ment for from 6 months to 3 years and with a 
fine of from 10 to 100 yen. 


against the public peace.” Section I. treats of 
rebellion (Art. 136-138), Section II. with “‘ Re- 
sistance against public functionaries.” 


be offered in the absence of the official, by 
means of the press, or in public addresses. 
A penalty of major imprisonment from 4 months 
to 4 years and a fine of from § to $0 yen is inflicted 
on any one who offers resistance, by force or by 
severe threats, to any official who is called upon 
to execute laws, regulations of the authorities, 
or the sentences and judgments of Courts of 
Justice, presupposing 
in the legitimate exercise of his functions. 
Contempt and insult towards an official in the 
exercise of his functions or on account of the 


punished with major imprisonment for from 1 


A criminal who shall set himself at liberty incurs 


penalty diminished by two degrees. 
Section II treats of crimes and delicts again 


Whoever, in face of the fact that he has in- 
curred deprivation or suspension of civic rights 


st | fraudulently exercises one or more of the same 
. ’ 


the external security of the State (Art. 129-135). | incurs major imprisonment for from 1 month t5 


The death penalty is inflicted on all Japanese | 


































subjects who bear arms along with the enemy 
against Japan or her allies in a foreign war. 
The death penalty is inflicted in cases of treason 
in time of war by opening to the cnemy the 
territories of Japan, or her cities, fortresses, 


for life. Transportation for a term of years is 
inflicted on a Japanese subject who, conniving 
with the enemy or on account of a bribe, fails to 
furnish the army with supplies or works which 


Chapter III. treats “Of crimes and delicts 


The penalty is the same, whether the insult 


e official to have acted 


same, even if committed by gestures only, are 


month to 1 year, and a fine of from 5 to 50 sven. 
Section III, : “‘ Of the escape of prisoners and 
the concealment of offenders” (Art. 142-153). 


a penalty of imprisonment for from 1 month to 
6 months: if accomplished by force or with acts 
of violence, the penalty is imprisonment for from 
3 months to 3 years. 

The punishment is augmented in case of 
escape by the conspiracy of several persons. Who- 
ever assists a prisoner to escape, by furnishing 
him with weapons or other means, incurs, with 
differences noted above, a penalty of imprison- 
ment for from 3 months to 3 years and a fine of 
from 2 to 20 yen, and in certain cases an aug- 
mentation of one degree. Whoever, by means 
of force or threats, sets a prisoner at liberty or 
abets his escape, incurs a penalty of imprison- 
ment for from 1 to 5 years and a fine of from 5 
to 50 yen, and minor confinement if the prisoner 
had been sentenced to a criminal penalty. 
Negligence resulting in the escape of a prisoner 
entails a fine of from 2 to 20 yer. Whoever 
knowingly receives or hides an offender or an 
escaped prisoner, incurs a penalty of imprison- 
ment for from 11 days to 1 year and a fine of 
from 2 to 10 yen, which penalty will be aug- 
mented one degree if the offender has been 
sentenced to a criminal penalty. A penalty of 
imprisonment for from 11 days to 6 months and 
a fine of from 2 to 20 yen is inflicted upon any 
one who, with the purpose of shielding an 
offender fram punishment, conceals evidences 
of his crime. Relatives of and those allied to 
the offender are not affected by the provisions of 
the last two articles. 

Section lV. (Art. 154-156) details the penal- 

ties to be inflicted on persons who withdraw from 
the execution of accessory penalties. 


1 year and a fine of from 2 to 10 yen. 

The manufacture and illegal possession of 
weapons and munitions of war are treated of in 
Section V. (Art. 157-161). The penalty varies 
between major imprisonment of 1 month to 
year with a fine of 10 to 100 yen and imprison. 
ment for 2 months to 2 years with a fine of 29 
to 200 yen. 

Section VI. treats “of the Destruction and 
Injury of Means of Communication ” (Ar, 
152-170) in the same way as the impeding or 
interrupting of the postal service, telegraph 
communication, endangering of railway trains 
ships, &c. If these acts result in the death or 
injury of persons, the penalties fixed for these 
crimesin so far as they are more or less serious 
are here applied. Running of trains off the track, 
or shipwreck entails a penalty of penal servitude 
for life; and the death penalty is inflicted if 
the act entails loss of life. 

Section VII. treats “of breach of security of 
habitations” (Art. 171-173). Illegal intrusion into 
another's house is punished with major imprison- 
ment from 11 days to 6 months, and the penalty 
is augmented one degree if the intrusion is 
accomplished by force or by means of weapons, 
or is accompanied by acts of violence against 
persons, or if committed by several persons 
acting in concert. Intrusion by night is punished 
with imprisonment for from 1 month to 1 
year: the penalty is augmented by one degree 
whenever the intrusion is in Imperial residences 
or tombs. 

The illegal breaking of an official seal incurs 
also heavy penalties (Imprisonment from 1 
months to 2 years. Section VIII. Art. 174-176). 
So also the refusal to fulfil official or legal duties 
(Section XI. Art. 177-181).  Self-mutilation in 
order to avoid military service, or the use of 
other means for the same purpose, is punishable 
with imprisonment for from 1 month to 1 yea, 
or a fine of from 3 to 30 yex. Any physician, 
chemist or other person summoned by the 
authorities on account of their calling, who 
shall, without legitimate excuse, refuse to under- 
take post mortem examinations, an expertise or 
any other examination whatsoever, incurs a fine 
of between 4 and 40 yen. The same penalty is 
inflicted on such as are summoned as witnesses 
in Court, and refuse to give evidence without 
legal excuse. Physicians are fined § to 50 yen 
who in case of epidemic refuse their assistance 
without ligitimate cause. 

Chapter IV deals with crimes and delicts 
against public trust, and first of all (Section |, 
Art. 182—193) monetary crimes and delicts. 
Penal servitude for life is the penalty for the 
counterfeiting and uttering in Japan of Japa- 
nese coin or paper currency. The simple 
debasing of genuine money and circulating the 
same is punished with only minor confinement 

Foreign gold and silver coins, current in 
Japan, are also placed under pfotection by the 
provisions of this Code, and so also are bank- 
notes, considered as money, which are issued by 
legalized Japanese or foreign banks.—Acis 
merely preparatory to counterfeiting, such as the 
providing of plates, forms, &c., are also placed 
under a penalty. 

Exemption from penalty is promised to such 
counterfeiters as voluntarily give notice to the 
authorities before the counterfeited coin oF 
paper money has been put into circulation. 
Whoever accepts counterfeit or falsified money 
as genuine, and after knowing it to be false 
again circulates the same, incurs a fine of double 
ils pretended value. ; 

Section II. contains the penalties for falsi- 
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fication of official seals, stamps, and marks. 
Counterfeit or fraudulent use of the seal of the 
Emperor or of the Empire is punished with 
penal servitude for life; that of a public 
authority, with major confinement. The law 
favours international exchange of merchandise, 
and furthers the interests of commerce in Japan 
by inflicting the severe penalty of minor confine- 
ment (6 to 8 years) upon those who counterfeit 
official stamps, trade-marks, or other marks of 
merchandize and industrial products, or who 
simply make a fraudulent use of the same. 
This notable protection is also seen in the fact 
that the severe penalty of imprisonment for 
from 1 to 3 years is imposed upon any one who 
counterfeits or fraudulently uses trade marks 
or stamps on books and other articles. 

The counterfeiting of stamped papers, postage, 
and other stamps of the State or the public 
administration, as well as the intentional use of 
the same, entails the penalty of major imprison- 
ment for from 1 to § years, and a fine of from 
5 to 50.yen. The use of stamps, &c., that have 
already been used entails a fine of frum 2 to 20 


en. 
if Section III. treats of the falsification of public 
documents. The counterfeiting or falsification 
of an imperial document is punishable with 
penal servitude for life ; falsification (or destruc- 
tion) of other public documents, with minor 
confinement. The same penalty is inflicted on 
any one who falsifies and makes fraudulent use 
of title-deeds, of treasury bonds, title-deeds of 
landed property, or other authentic documents. 
A particular anxiety to protect the interests of 
commerce is seen in the fact that the penalty 
is augmented one degree when the bonds issued 
from the treasury are not payable to order. 

Section 1V. treats “of the falsification of 
private seals or documents” (Art. 208-212). A 
forger who makes fraudulent use of these 
articles is punishable with major imprisonment 
for from 6 months to 5 years and a fine of from 
§ to 50 yen. The use of the real seal of another 
person is considered an extenuating cause and 
diminishes the penalty. 

The forgery of a bill of exchange, a bill pay- 
able to order, or by some other endorsation, or 
payable to bearer, as well as the fraudulent use 
of the same, is punishable with minor confine- 
ment. Forgery or falsification of any other 
private document of commercial or civic inter- 
course, which relate to sale, loan, gift, exchange, 
or other legal obligations, if knowingly used, is 
punishable with major imprisonment for from ¢ 
months to 4 years, and a fine of from 4 to 40 yen. 
The attempt is also punishable. 

Section V. (Art. 213-217) contains penalties 
against the use of forged passports, &c., and 
forged certificates of sickness. A severe 
penalty (imprisonment for from 1 month to 1 
year, and a fine of from 3 to 30 yew) is inflicted 
upon any one who, by the use of a forged 
Certificate of illness, attempts to release himself 
Or another from any legitimate service. The 
penalty is angmented one degree in the case of 
a physican, and also for the use of a forged cer- 
tifcate in order to escape military service. 

Forgery and falsification are everywhere 
teckoned to be equal offences. 

Section VI treats of Perjury (Art. 218-226). 
Here certain distinctions are observed (a) be- 
tween criminal and civil cases : (b) in criminal 
Cases the penal regulations are arranged accord- 
to the Bravity of the offence with regard to 
which the perjury is committed ; and lastly (c) 
regard is had to the fact whether the perjury is 
in favour of the accused or to his injury. The 
aw punishes with exceptional lenity perjury in 
Penal cases in favour of the accused, in criminal 
Cases major imprisonment for from 2 months to 
: Shieh and a fine of from 4 to 40 yen, in cases 
of delicts major imprisonment for from 2 months 





to 2 years, and a fine of from 2 to 20 yen ; in cases 
of contravention simple police penalties (attach- 
ment or fine). These penalties are augmented 
one degree only in case the accused, in virtue 
of the false testimony, escapes a legitimate 
peralty. On the other hand if the testimony is 
given to the disadvantage of the accused, the 
penalty is disproportionately severcr, without 
however being raised to a criminal penalty; 
even in these cases it does not exceed major 
imprisonment (in criminal cases 2 to 5 years 
and fine of from 10 to 50 yen; in delicts, 6 
months to 2 years and a fine of from 4 to 40 
en; in contraventions from 1 to 3 months 
and fine of 2 to 10 yew). Itis here evident 
how in this Code the fine is used as a 
cumulative penalty for delicts, as indeed is the 
case with nearly all delicts in this penal code, 
to a greater extent than is the case in any 
other penal legislation. It is also seen that in 
many cases of delicts the deprivation of personal 
liberty is remarkably small, the often unneces- 
sary severity of the excessive duration of a 
penalty being exchanged for a fine of consider- 
able magnitude. If however an accused person, 
in consequence of perjury, be condemned to a 
penalty severer than stated above, and if his 
innocence be established only after having 
undergone the punishment, the perjurer incurs 
the same penalty (as the accused) which, in 
case of partial infliction of the penalty on the 
condemned, may be diminished in accordance 
with the proportion of the same. With regard 
to the death penalty only the law makes an 
exception. If the penalty of death has been 
inflicted on the unhappy victim of perjury, the 
perjurer has the benefit of a diminution in his 
penalty of one degree ; if the sentence had not 
yet been executed, the perjurer has a diminution 
of two degrees. Ifthe perjurer, however, is 
proved to have intentionally brought about the 
condemnation of the accused, to the penalty of 
death, he suffers the same penalty. 

A person who is guilty of perjury in a civil, 
commercial or administrative case, is, strange to 
say, punished with only major imprisonment for 
from 1 month to 1 year, and a fine of from 5 to 
50 yen. These penal regulations are applicable 
to experts and interpreters, and also to persons 
guilty of causing others to commit perjury :—If 
the perjury be recalled before sentence be 
pronounced the perjurer is exempt from penalty. 
—Proportionately severer penalties are inflicted 
on persons who counterfeit weights and measures, 
or falsifty the same, and bring them into use 
(Section VII Art. 227-230), imprisonment for 
from 2 to § years and fine from 10 to 50 yen. 

Section VIII (Art. 231-232) contains the 
penalties against the use of fictitious names, the 
unlicensed wearing of orders, &c., and Section 
IX (Art. 233-236) against falsification at a 
public election (imprisonment for from 1 month 
to 1 year, and a fine of from 2 to 20 yen). 
Whosoever ina public election buys or sells a 
vote, is punished with imprisonment for from 2 
months to 2 years and a fine. Heavier penalties 
are inflicted on persons entrusted with the 
gathering of ballots or votes, and the announcing 
of the results, if they are guilty of falsification of 
the returns. (Imprisonment for from 1 to 5 
years and a fine of from 5 to 50 yen). 

Chapter V. deals with crimes and delicts 
against the public health. Section I, with the 
trade in opium and the use of the same. (Art. 
237-247). The production, importation, or 
commercial use of opium intended for smoking, 
within the limits of the Empire of Japan is 
punishable with penal servitude for a term; 
persons guilty of making or introducing into 
Japan or selling apparatus for the smoking of 
opium, are punishable with minor confinement. 

The afore-mentioned penalties will be aug- 
mented one degree in cases of agents or Custom 
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House officers who in the exercise of their func- 
tions connive at the introduction of opium or 
opium-smoking apparatus. Minor confinement 
awaits anyone who provides a place for opium- 
smoking and receives profit therefrom, or who 
incites another to the use of opium. 

The opium smoker himsclf incurs a penalty 
of major imprisonment for from 2 to 3 years; 
and even the mere possession of smoking opium 
or the appropiate apparatus for the same en- 
tails imprisonment for from 1 month to 1 year. 

Section II contains severe penaltics against 
the adulteration of potable waters, (Art. 243- 
245) pollution or the addition of injurious sub- 
stances. Section III (Art. 246-249) lays down 
the penaltics for offences against sanitary regula- 
tions, in particular the breaking of quarantine 
regulations in time of an epidemic. Section 1V 
(Art. 250-252) treats of ‘breaches of the re- 
gulations for dangerous or unhealthy industries,” 
Section V (Art. 253-255) of the sale of food or 
drinks injurious to health, and Section VI (Art. 
256-257) of the illegal practice of medicine. 

Chapter VI deals with delicts against good 
morals (Art. 258-263). 

Public commission of acts contrary to decency 
is punished with a fine of from 3 to 30 yen. 
The sale of obscene books and pictures, a fine of 
from 4 to 40 yen. The keeping of a gambling 
hell entails imprisonment for from 3 months to 
1 year and a fine of from 10 to 100 yen ; persons 
caught in the act of gambling incur a penalty 
of imprisonment for from 1 to 6 months and a 
fine of from 5 to 50 yen. Exception is made in 
favour of games of chance in which the stakes 
are articles for immediate usc. 

The organization of a lottery for gain is also 
placed under the ban of a penalty. 

Finally—and the lenity of this regulation is in 
striking contrast with those of the continent. A 
simple fine of from 2 to-.20 yen is inflicted on 
any person who shall have been guilty of 
publicly insulting the exercise of religious ser- 
vices in a temple, a grave-yard, or any other 
sacred place, and the penalty shall be aug- 
mented to from 4 to 40 yen if the service has 
been disturbed thereby. 

Chapter VII lays down the penalties for delicts 
against the bodies of the dead and against 
tombs. (Art. 264-266), mutilation of a corpse, 
or the abandonment of the same before burial, 
destruction or injury of tomb-stoncs, entail suit- 
able punishements of imprisonment and fines. 

Chapter VIII contains the penalties incurred 
by offences against commercial liberty, and the 
freedom of industrial and agricultural labour 
(Art. 267-272). Whoever by stratagem or force 
hinders the sale of rice or other necessary 
articles of food incurs a penalty of major 
imprisonment for from 1 to 6 months and a fine 
of from 3 to 30 yen. 

Labourers who, in order to raise their wares 
or improve the conditions of their contracts, by 
Stratagem or force compel other labourers to 
strike, and employers who, with the same 
object, by stratagem or force hinder their la- 
bourers or other employers in their work, incur 
relatively severe penalties. 

Fictitious causing of fluctuations in the price 
of peoeenele articles of food is punished with 
a fine. 

Chapter IX treats of crimes and delicts of 
officials in public service. And, first of all, 
in so far as these crimes affect the public 
welfare (Art. 273-275) the refusal to execute 
the service required by law or regulation, the 
intentional disregard of the call of the armed 
power for the suppression of an iusurrection, a 
mutiny in the army, or a rising against the 
Government, incur various penalties of minor 
imprisonment for from 2 or 3 months to 6 
months or 3 years and fines. 

The regulation in Art. 275 is peculiar, which 
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the official who shall, contrary to his intstructions, 
engage in commercial transactions. 


These delicts of officials include also those 
against the person (Ar. 276-288). And first, 
misuse of his official power in illegally compel- 
ling another to do, suffer or cease from an act. 
The penalty is strikingly lenient; minor impri- 
sonment for from 11 days to (only!) 2 months 
and fines of 2 to 20 yen. An oflicial (magis- 
trate, state prosecutor, police officer) who by 
Virtue of his office is bound to assist in the 
execution of the penal code, is punished 
with imprisonment for from 15 days to 3 
months, and a fine of from 2 to 20 yen, if 
he neglects to prosecute for a punishable 
offence, with the intention of allowing any one 
to escape illegally from a legal penalty. A 

lice officer, who, without observing the legal 
ormalities, or without just cause, undertakes 
an arrest, incurs a penalty of imprisonment for 
from 15 days to 3 months and a fine of from 2 
to 20 yen, which penalty is augmented one 
degree for every ten days daring which the 
illegal detention continued. The same penalty 
holds good for illegal detention by a director of 
a House of Correction. Ill-treatment of prisoners, 
the denial to them of food or clothing entails a 
penalty of imprisonment of from 9 months to 3 
years and a fine of from 4 to 40 yen. 


This admirable care for the welfare of help- 
less and defenceless prisoners is seen also 
in Art. 281, according to which officials, who 
neglect to release their prisoners in case of flood, 
conflagration, or earthquake, and thereby oc- 
casion their death or injury, incur the penalties 
for intentional wounding augmented one degree. 
Judges, procureurs, and police officials, who 
are guilty of acts of violence or abuse against an 
accused person with the intention to extort from 
him confessions or declarations incur a severe 
penalty of imprisonment for from 4 months to 
4 years and a fine of from 5 to 50 yen. 

Further the refusal to admit a declaration or 
a complaint, without legal cause, orthe neglecting 
to make a decision thereon in Civil and Penal 
cases is also punishable. Art. 283 gives the 
comparatively lenient penalty for passive bribery, 
of imprisonment for from 1 month to 1 year 
and a fine, and augments the penalty by one 
degree only when the official is influenced by 
the gift to commit an act contrary to regulation 
or law. The penalty is suitably augmented 
where judges in civil cases accept bnbes or 
where judges, officials, procureur, or police ac- 
cept a bribe in penal cases. And yet the penalty 
is only imprisonment for from 3 months to 3 
years with fine of from 10 to 100 yen, if the 
decision effected by the bribe is illegal and to 
the advantage of the accused. 

If it is to the disadvantage of the accused, 
the penalty of imprisonment is considerably 
augmented (2 to § years and fine of 20 to 200 
yen). If the penalty to which the accused 
was condemned is greater than that above men- 
tioned, the guilty officials incur the penalties 
described in Art. 221 and 222 (in cases of 
condemnations caused by perjury). The same 
penalties are inflicted where justice is perverted 
from other causes besides bribery. 

In all cases of bribery the accepted gifts or 
the value c’ the same must be declared in the 
sentence to be confiscated for the State. 

Section II. punishes official crimes and delicts 
against property, (Art. 289-291). Official em- 
bezzlement entails the severe penalty of minor 
confinement, which in case of concurrence of 
{alsification of documents is augmented by one 
degree. Intendonal and illegal collecting of 
imposts, taxes &c., which are not due, entails 
the penalty of imprisonment from z months to 


4 years and a fine, 
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FAPANESE TRADE IS TO BE 
CONDUCTED IN COREA. 


—$——$ 
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On the arrival of any Japanese merchant vessel 
at an open port of Corea, officers of the Customs 
may be sent on board and may lock or seal the 
vessel’s hold, and all other places where cargo is 
stowed. The Customs officers shall be treated 
with civility and be furnished with a suitable room ; 
but in case there be no such room, said officers 
may either remain in a Custom’s boat, or on land, 
as may best suit their convenience; all their ex- 
penscs shall be paid by the Custom House. They 
shall not be allowed to secretly receive any sum of 
moncy from the master or commander. 

Regulations relative to the securing or scaling of 
merchandise transported in sailing vessels of Japa- 
nese fori of construction, shall be hereafter made 
by the Japanese Consul and the Superintendent of 
Customs. - 


The master or commander of a Japanese vessel 
arriving at an open port of Corea will lodge the 
ship’s papers t.e. the register and ship’s bills of 
lading, in the hands of ihe japanese Consul who will 
deliver to him a receipt therefor. The master 
or commander will, within forty-eight hours after 
anchoring (Sunday and other holidays excepted), 
present to the Custom House such receipt, the entry 
report and import manifest of the vessel’s cargo, 
and also a list of the ship’s stores and all 
other articles not peng merchandise. If the 
master or commander fail to enter his vessel at the 
Custom House within the time prescribed above, he 
shall pay a fine of 30,000 mon copper cash; and 
should such neglect be continued, fe shall pay a 
fine of the same sum for each period of twenty-four 
hours during which he shall fail to make entry ; 
but in any case, the total amount of such fincs 
shall not exceed 100,000 mon. 

The entry report shall set forth the name of the 
ship, tonnage, the name of the master, the names 
and number of the crew, the names and number of 
passengers, the name of the port from which the 
vessel sailed, the dates of departure and arrival, 
and shall be signed by the master or commander. 
The import manifest shall set forth the marks and 
number of packages, descriptions of the goods 
therein contained and the names of the owners, 
and shall contain in addition a declaration signed 
by the master or commander setting forth that 
such statement is true. The list of the ship’s stores 
and other articles not being merchandise shall 
also be signed by the master or commander. 

All reports and other documents shall be written 
in Japanese and need not be accompanicd by 
translations. : 

HI. 


If any omission or crror be found in the mani- 
fest, it may be supplied or corrected within twenty- 
four hours (Sunday and other holidays excepted) 
after entry inwards, but, for any alteration or 
correction of the manifest after that time, a fee of 
7,000 mon shall be paid. If the goods in the mani- 
fest of which there was any omission or error, be 
landed, double the duty shall be imposed upon them. 


IV. 

When a vessel has been duly entered inwards, 
the Superintendent of Customs shall issue a per- 
mit to open hatches. ‘The master or commander 
shall exhibit this permit to the Customs’ ofticer on 
board, and shall request him to unfasten the 
hatches and other places containing cargo. Should 
the, hatches, &c., be improperly opened or un- 
fastened, the master, without regard to the person 
committing the offence, shall pay a fine of 30,000 
mon, copper cash. 

Vv 


Any person desiring to land or ship cargo shall 
make entry of the same at the Custom House, pre- 
senting at the same time invoices thereof (the 
invoice shall set forth date on which, and the place 
where the goods were purchased, the actual cost 
the packing expenses, commission, insurance, and 
other miscellaneous charges; and shall be signed 
by the purchaser, owner, shipper, or agent), and 
the Custom House officers shall thercupon issue a 
permit to land or ship the cargo. Such permit 
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shal] be presented to the Customs officer on board 
before unlading or shipping the cargo. Any per. 
son desiring to tranship cargo shall likewise obtain 
a permit from the Custom House for that purpose 


before so ig . 

The ent all be in writing, and shall set forth 
the name of the ship, the marks and numbers of 
the packages, and descriptions, quantity and value 
of the goods contained therein as described in 
the invoices, and declaring that nothing has been 
concealed whereby the Customs of Corea would be 
defrauded, and the applicant or his agent shall 
sign his name to such entry. 


VI. 
No cargo shall be unladen, shi or tran: 
ship between sunset and apie 
mn permission of the Customs’ authorities, and 
the entrances to the hold and other places where 
cargo is stowed, may be secured by the Customs’ 
officer between sunset and sunrise, by fixing seals 
or locks. If any person shall open or break any 
such lock or other fastenings, without permission 
of the Customs’ authorities, the master of the 
vessel shall pay a fine of 30,000 mon. 
VIL. 

If any person shall unload, ship, or tranship an 
goods, without ission fon the Canons 
authorities, or { land or ship any goods at any 
other places than those fixed by agreement between 


the two contractin rties, such goods shall 
confiscated. ais = 
VIII. 


Any Japanese subject may hire Corean 
vehicles and coolies to convey goods or soso 
in the open ports of Corea, without any interven. 
tion of the Corean Government o No 
restrictions shall be fig upon the number or 
class of boats, vehicles or coolies for such con- 
veyance. In case, however, Japanese subjects 
have any difficulty in the hiring of t boats &c., the 
Customs’ authorities shall, on request, render them 
proper assistance. 


IX. 

Goods intended for importation or exportation 
shall, on passing through the Custom Haase pay 
duties according to the Tariff annexed to these 
Regulations. s intended for ships’ use shall 
pay proper duties if landed and sold. 7 
duties payable ad valorem shall be calculated on 
the actual cost of the goods at the place of produc- 
tion or fabrication, with the addition of the cost of 
transportation, insurance, commission and all other 
charges from the place of production or fabrication 
to the port of discharge. e sum thus obtained 
shall be regarded as the original value of the 
Foods, upon which the rate of duty provided in the 

ariff shall be levied. 


X. 

In case of any deficiency or surplus in payments 
of duties, the Customs may enforce the payment of 
such deficiency, or the party making payment may 
claim the refund of euch surplus, as the case may 
be, at any time within thirty days from the date of 
payment, but no refund of surplus shall be allowed 
in respect of any deficiency in quantity or damage 
discovered in goods, after they have once been 
passed through the Custom House. 

XI. 

Customs’ officers may examine the whole or any 
part of any goods intended for exportation or 
importation, and for this purpose may take them 
to the Customs shed; but the expense of trans: 
poring thither shall be paid by the owner of goods. 

f the examination takes places at any other places, 
then the expense of transferring thither shall be 
paid by the Customs. Customs’ officers shall be 
careful to cause no injury to such goods, and, after 
examination, they shall return the goods as much 
as possible to their original condition in the pack- 
ages, and such examination shall be made without 
unreasonable delay. Any damage to the goods 
caused by the carelessness in such examination 
shall be made good by the Customs. 


If the Customs officers are dissatisfied with the 
value placed by an importer or exporter on a 
of his goods, they shall call upon the importer 
or exporter to pay duty on the value determin 
by an appraisement to be made by the Customs 
appraiser; but should the importer or exporter ® 
dissatisfied with this appraisement, he shall, within 
twenty-four hours (Sunday and other holidays ¢ 


ie 


SoS a om er 
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rt his reasons for such dissatisfaction to 

ae Soberintendent of Customs, and shall appoint 
: n appraiser of his own to make a reappraisement, 
me declare the valuc of the goods as determined 
“ such reappraisement. [he Superintendent 
of Customs will then, at his option, either assess 
the duty on the value determined by such reap- 
raisement, or elect to purchase the goods from the 
importer or exporter at the price thus determined, 
with the addition of five per cent. In the latter 
case, the purchase-money shall be paid to the im- 
rter or exporter within five days from the date, 
on which he may declare the value determined by 


his own appraiser. 


Il. 

f any goods are damaged on the voyage of im- 
seins the importer of such goods may report 
the facts of the case to the Custom House, and he 
may have the damaged goods appraised by two or 
more competent and disinterested persons, who, 
after due examination, shall deliver a certificate, 
setting forth the amount per cent. of damage on 
each package, describing the packages by marks 
and numbers. The certificate shall be signed by 
the appraisers. [he importer may present the 
certificate to the Custom House with his entry, and 

uest a corresponding reduction in the duty. 
But such certificate will not prevent the Customs 
authorities from appraising the goods in the manner 
provided in Regulation XII. 

XIV. 

If any dutiable articles not set forth in the entry 
shall be found concealed in any package of goods, 
with intent to evade the payment of duty, such 
articles shall be forfeited. 

Any person who shall present at the Custom 
House any document contains a false description 
or quantity of goods, or shall insert any dutiable 
articles in the list of goods which are not subject to 
duties, with the intent of evading the payment of 
duty or any portion thereof, shall, in addition to 
paying the regular duty, be liable to pay five times 
the amount of the duty sought to be evaded. 

X 


No application for a permit is required for land- 
ing or ipping passengers’ baggaye. But the 
Customs officers may examine such baggage, 
and if any dutiable goods are found amongst such 
baggage deemed by the Customs officers un- 
necessary for the journey, the proper duty shall 
be levied on the same, according to the Tariff, and 
should any prohibited articles be found concealed 
among such baggage, the same shall be confiscated, 
and in case of opium the penalty shall be the same 
as provided in ‘Article XAXVI. 


XVI. 
_ No duty shall be levied on any Articles or goods 
imported for the use of the Japanese Legation, and 
the same shall be allowed to pass the Custom-house 
without examination. 7 
XVII. 

Goods of an explosive or otherwise dangerous 
nature shall not be allowed to be landed or shipped, 
except at places designated for that purpose. 

XVIII. 

All goods mepores into one of the open ports of 
Corea, on which the duties have been paid, may 
be transported into any part of Corea, without the 
Payment of he Lice or transit duty whatever. And 
all Articles of Corean production may be conveyed, 
for exportation, from any part of Corea to any of 


the o rts, with i i 
tranctt dey. » without being liable to any tax or 
XIX. 


When any person who may have im 
merchandise into any of the open ports, an 
the duty thereon, desires to re-cxport the same to 
sitet Open port, the Customs authorities shall 
x iver to him a certificate stating the fact 

at the duty has been already paid on such 
merchandise, provided it shall he found on exami- 
sours that the packages have not been opened, or 
Or ood, Substitute for, or concealed in, the 

riginal articles. The Customs authoritics of the 
abe destination of such goods shall not levy any 
oo duty thereon, if they find that the goods 
se espond with the certificate. In case, how- 

f» any goods have becn substituted for the 


tted 


Gee 4 » or been concealed therein, in addi- 
uae the proper duty itis for the goods so 
tituted or concealed, a fine equal to five times 


the amount of such duty may be imposed. 


paid | & 


XX. 

Should it be desired to re-export any imported 
goods, which have already been delivered to the 
consignee, the Customs authorities shall allow them 
to pass duty free, provided such goods shall be 
proved to be imported goods. 


XXI. 

Corean productions re-imported by Japancse 
merchant vessels into any of the open ports in 
Corea shall be allowed to pass duty free, provided 
the quality and condition of such goods remain the 
same as at the time of exportation from Corea, 
and provided such re-importation shall be made 
within three years from the date of exportion, and 
provided further that the importer shall produce 
the shipping rem received at the time of exporta- 
tion, and shall prove that such goods are of Corean 
production. 

, XXII. 

Until such time as the mercantile marine of 
Corea is in a condition to carry on satisfactorily 
the coastwise trade of Corca, all Japanese vessels 
may transport goods of any country whatever from 
one open port to another in Corea: but when a 
Japanese merchant desires to transport Corean 
articles, bought at one open port in Corca, to 
another open port, he shall deposit at the Custom 
House an amount of money equal to the export 
duty payable thereon, or lodge in the hands of 
Customs officers a bond signed by himself and a 
surety to be approved by Customs authorities con- 
ditioned to pay an amount equal to the export duty. 
On landing the said goods (without the payment 
of any import duty) at the port of destination 
within six months from the date of exportation, the 
importer shall receive a certificate from the Customs 
of such port, stating the fact that such goods have 
been landed. ‘This certificate being produced to 
the Customs of.the port from whence the goods 
were exported, the amount deposited or the bond 
lodged as aforesaid shall be returned to the said 
merchant. If, however, the vessel in which the 
said goods were shipped be wrecked while engaged 
in transporting such goods from one open port to 
another, a report of the case signed by the Japa- 
nese Consular officer shall, within one year from the 
date of exportation, be presented to the Customs 
in place of the certificate above specified. When 
the Corean Mercantile Marine shall have become 
sufficient for the coasting trade of Corea no foreign 
vessels shall be employed in transporting the Corean 
produce from one port to another. 


XXIII. 

The Corean Government engages to erect in all 
the open ports sheds, under which goods intended 
for exportation or unporalen may be placed, and 
warehouses, in which they may be stored. The 
rate of storage charges, as well as the regulations 
necessary for the management of the said ware- 
houses will hereafter be established by mutual 


reement. 
- XXIV. 


Should it be desired to store imported goods in 
the Customs warehouses without paying the import 
duty a special permit must be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Customs, in accordance with the 
warehouse regulations, and such goods may be 
freely re-exported to Pats The duties paid on 
goods remaining stored in the Customs warehouses 
shall be refunded to the exporter on the re-exporta- 
tion of such goods direct from the warehouse, but 
all goods that have once been taken delivery of 
the importer, shall be treated in accordance with 
Regulations XX. Until such time as warehouses 
are established by the Corean Government, all 
oods that have once been taken delivery of by the 
importer, may be freely re-exported, upon such 
re-exportation the duties paid shall be refunded, 
provided the goods are in the same condition as 
when imported, unless such re-exportation shall 
take place after one year from the date of importa- 
tion, in which case, they shall be treated in accord- 
ance with Article XX. 

XXV. 

Vessels needing repairs may land their cargo 
for that purpose, without the payment of duty. 
All goods so landed shall remain in the Customs 
shied! or warehouse (all charges for storage and 
other expenses being eae hi by the ship’s 
master). But if any portion ot such cargo be sold, 
the prescribed duties shall be paid on the portion 
so disposed of. Old timber and other matcrials 


Google 


belonging to any vessel wrecked off the Corean 
coast shall be exempted from the payment of 


import duty. erry 


The master or commander of any Japanese 
vessel wishing to clear shall make outward entry, 
and shall produce the export manifest at the 
Custom-House, before leaving the anthorage : the 
Customs authorities will, then, return to the 
master or commander the Consul’s receipt for 
ship’s deposited at the Custom-House, and 
the vessel shall leave the port after obtaining her 
clearance permit. 


AXVILI. 

Should it be desired to ship or unload cargo 
after a ship has been entered outwards according 
to the preceding regulation, the vessel must be 
again duly entered inwards, and when ready to 
clear, must again be entered outwards. Whena 
ship which has been entered outwards is unable to 
leave the anchorage at such time as shall have 
bcen reported to the Customs, the master or 
Commander shall report the circumstance at the 
Custom House, and obtain the consent of the 
Superintendent to remain in port. 


XXVIIL. 

Should a master apply for a clearance permit, 
while a case involving a charge of violation of the 
Custom’s Regulations is pending the Customs 
authoritics may refuse to grant such it, but if 
the Superintendent shall ‘be informed officially by 
the Consular officer that sufficient security, either 
personal or by deposit, has been given to the said 
ofticer, the Superintendent shall grant a dearance 
permit. 

XXIX. 

Mail steamers may both enter and clear at the 
Custom House on the same day or at the same 
time. In the import manifest of such mail steamers 
it will be sufficient to mention only such articles as 
are to be landed or transhipped. When the master 
is unable to present the export manifest to the 
Custom House, the agent of the mail company 
may do so within three days. 

XXX. 

A Japanese merchant vessel or fishing boat com- 

licd to put into one of the open ports in Corea, 
in order to obtain necessary supplies, or to take 
refuge, need not be entered or cleared at the 
Custom House. But, if such vessel shall remain 
in port over twenty-four hours, the master shall 
make a report thereof, setting forth the cause and 
circumstance of such necessity to the Custom 
House. Nevertheless, should such vessel or boat 
subsequently engage in trade, the rules set forth 
in Regulation Il. shall be observed. 


XXXII. 

The Corean Government engage for the future to 
keep all the open ports in proper condition, and to 
construct lighthouses, beacons and buoys. In order 
to meet the necessary expenses of maintenance of 
such works, all Japanese merchant vessels entering 
at a Corcan Custom House in accordance with the 
Regulations shall pay tonnage dues at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty-five mon per ton (in 
vessels of koku Soranen, Japanese 6 koku 5 to 
and 5 sho are equal to 1 ton). On the payment 
of tonnage dues by a vessel, the Customs authorities 
shall issue a special certificate, on exhibition of 
which the vessel, in respect of which the certificate 
shall have been issued, shall be exempt from all 
further payment of tonnage dues in any open port 
cf Corea for a period of tour months. If a mer- 
chant vessel arriving at a port departs therefrom 
within two days after arrival without breaking 
bulk, such vessel shall not be required to pay 
tonnage dues. If, on account of stormy or foggy 
weather, etc., such vessel cannot depart within the 
specified time, the master or commander shall 
report the fact to the Custom House. Fishing 
boats are exempted from the payment of tonnage 
dues. ‘lhe tonnage dues herein stipulated shall be 
revised by a general convention, when the tonnage 
of the forcign shipping other than Japanese in 
Corea shall have increased to such an extent as to 
equal the tonnage of Japanese vessels. 


AXNAIL 
Men-of-war and other vessels bclanging to, or in 
the use of, the Japanese Government, having no 


merchandise on board, shall not be required to 
enter or clear at the Custom House, nor to pay 
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tonnage dues in any open port of Corea; no Custom XI. Wood, garrow or aloe. All other aromati 
officer shall be deputed 40 guard such vessels ;{ Until such time as gold or silver coins shall be | Wood, sandal. = 
nevertheless, should condemned articles belonging | minted and issucd by the Corcan Government, all 2.—DYES, COLOURS, AND PAINTS 
to such vessels be landed and sold, the purchaser | payments of duties and fines set forth in these Eicut rer Cent (AD-val 
of such articles shall report the fact to the Custom regulations, shall be made in Corean copper cash, Indi Pend licuid nea aga a | 

ouse and pay the proper duty. or in Japanese silver coins at the market rates, or | (digo, se Pl iquid. Varnish. . 

XXXUL in Mexican dollars which are equivalent in value] Japan a and f ae Prussian, 

Ifa Japanese vessel shall smuggle or attempt to | 0 Japanese silver coins. The amounts of fees and G fares and extract of. a ynboge. 
smuggle any goods at any of the non-opened har-| fines mentioned in regulations H., IIL, 1V., VI, Safflow, ; Vv ae 
bours of Corea, all such goods together with all] and XXNIIL, shall be reduced by one half for A ‘line di Ver ‘ilion 
mher commodities on board such vessel shall be | Vessels under five hundred tons, and by three-fourths All. aa oe caih ae 
forfeited to the Corean Government, and the master | for vessels under fifty tons. eae Gorded ra a ea Sit ay 
of such ship shall pay a fine of 50,000 mon. But Paint As oil provided f ee 
this article shall not be held to apply to vessels Lead and zinc, all colours. : 


entering any non-opened harbours on account of 
Stress of weather, purchasing food, water, and fire- 3-—METALS AND MAN UFACTURES OF 
METAL. 


wood, 
XXXIV. : 
Any Japanese merchant vessel may be chartered =e ee eri gecaae ° 
8 e 


by the Corean Government, or by any Corcan 
Subjects to convey goods, persons, etc. to any of Eicut Per Cent. (AD-VALOREN), 
the non-opened harbours in Corea; but in the latter Iron, steel, lead, tin, al- Solder. 
case, the charterer shall first obtain a license from 
the Government. - 
XXXV. 

Any cace involving a penalty, confiscation or 

other punishments sct forth in’ these regulations 























































































XLI. 

Fishing vessels belonging to both countries shall 
be permitted to frequent the coast of Zenra-do, 
Keisho-do, Kogen-do, and Kankio-do in Corea, 
and the coasts of Hizen, Chikuzen, Nagato, 
(opposite coast of Corea) Iwami, Idzumo, and 
Tsushima in Japan, to catch fish; but such vessels 
shall not carry on any commercial dealings. In 
case of a violation of this prohibition, all articles 
purchased or sold shall be confiscated ; but such 
vessels may sell the fish and shells taken by them. 
The dues to be paid by the fishing vessels of the 
two contracting parties shall be determined by 
mutual agrecment, after the expiration of two years 
from the date the present regulations go into 


loys, quicksilver, and Nickel. 

all other metals, not Antimony. 
otherwise provided for Iron pans, cutlery and 
in ingot, slab, bar, rod, —_— other hard ware of all 
plate, sheet, or any kinds, made of iron, 


shall be decided by the Japanese Consular officers operation. other form. Copper, and tin-plate 
on the complaint of the Custom’s authorities. XLIL Iron and copper wire. &c., not otherwise 
Every penalty enforced or goods confiscated under| These Regulations shall be approved by the | Iron and copper nails. provided for. 

these regulations by such consular officers shall be | Government of Japan and Corea, within 100 days | Quicksilver. 


handed over to the Corean Government. 

s which are seized by the Corean authorities 
shall be put under seals in the presence of both the 
Japanese consular officer and said authorities, and 
shall be kept in the Custom House, until the deci- 
sion of the same shall have been given. 

If such decision shall be in favour of the owner 
of the goods, they shall be immediately delivered 
to the owner through the consular officer ; but should 
the Corean authorities be dissatisfied with the 
decision, they may appeal to the proper Japanese 
courts. In which case, the owner shall be bound 
to deposit the value of the goods at the Japanese 
Consulate, which deposit shall remain until the 


from the date hereof, and shall take effect imme- Tew per Cent. (AD-VALoREN). 


diately after the expiration of such 100 days, to Foils of gold. sil i 
the exclusion of the existing Trade Regulations ee a aioe 


and all other agreements, so far as they may be Gold and silver ware and electro-plated ware. 


contrary thereto. 

Any right, privilege, or favour which the Corean 4-—OILS, WAX, &c. 
Government has actually granted, or may here- Five rer Cent. (4D-VaLorem). 
after grant to the Government or subjects of any Oil, kerosine 

Ercat rer Cext. (AD-VALOREN). 


other State shall be extended to the Government or 
subjects of Japan without delay. . 
Oils, all kinds, not other- Oil, tzubaki (Kamelulie 
wise provided for. seed). 


These Regulations shall terminate after 5 years 

from the day on which they come into force; 

nevertheless before the expiration of such term, the] Wax, bees and vege- Oil, rape seed. 
Governments of Japan and Corea shall enter into} _ table. ° 


: mum. 
nal dccision is pronounced. Should the seized Negotiations, with the view to make new regulations | Pitch and tar. Candles. 
goods be of a perishable, changeable, or dangerous which shall take the place of the present Regula- | Tallow. ; Oil, Bintsuke. 
nature, they shall be handed over to the owner on | tions. All other oils, etc., not Gasoline. 


his lodging the amount of their value at the 
Japanesc Consulate. 
AANVI. 


If, however, the term should expire while new 
regulations be under negotiation, the present re- 
gulations shall remain in force until the conclusion 


otherwise provided for. 
5-—TEXTILE FABRICS. 


. : de ee a Pa Eicur rer Cent. (aD-vVaLorEM). 

The importation of opium is strictly prohibited. | of such negotiation. sed 
All pe ec led or niente’ to be smuggled] The officers of both countries are entitled, from Spine sabe bing or in 
shall be focfeited: and in addition to this forfeiture, | time to ume, lo enter into negotiations which are Tsuna Inhitation of seal skin 
a fine of 70,000 mon shall be paid for every catty |not herein contained, if such shall be deemed ne. Rin dew silk whale “oe ta B 
so smuggled or attempted to be smuggled. Opium cessary. Gannat : eur part 
imported under the guarantee of the Japanese| In witness whercof, we, the undersigned Plenipo- Ro, silk. Italian cloth, 


Consul for the use of the Corcan Government, or 
for the medical purposes of Japanese residents in 
Corea, is not included in this regulation. 


tentiaries, have concluded and signed, in virtue of 
our respective full Powers, the present Trade Regu- 
lations and have sealed them with our seals. 


Cotton damasks, cotton Mousseline de Laine, 
satins, plain or figured, — wholly or in part of 
wool 


and menrinzu. 


XXXVIL Done at Seoul, Corea, this 25th day of 7th] opin, ; : ; 
When the Corcan Government shall have reason | month (July), 16th year of Meiji (1883), corre- Shirtines, Shite. big a nee 
to apprehend a scarcity of food within the limits of sponding by the Corea calendar to the 2d day of | -r affachelass. Woollen cloths, in part 
the kingdom, in any case of emergency, such as an |' ses month in the year 492 since the foundation Cotton drills, kokuraand _ of wool. 
inundation, drought, war, &c., they may, by decree, | Cor os. monpa. Woollen damasks, long- 
temporarily prohibit the exportation of all bread- (Signed) TAKEZOYE SINICHIRO, Tcloth. ells, serges, and Spa- 
i but the Corean local authoritics shall give Japanese Commissioner Victoria Lawns. nish stripes, wholly or 


one month's previous notice of such prohibition to 
the Japanese subjects in Corea through the Japa- 
nese Consular officers. Although bread-stuffs, 


(Minister Resident). 


Gite teds, shirtings __ in part of wool. 
(Signed) MIN YOG MOG, ? 


dye figured and Linen, linen and cotton, 





; : : Corean Commissioner twilled. or linen and woollen 
N importation and exportation, are usually Ai. r : ; : : 
subject 15 five per cent. day, nevertheless in cise (Minister for Foreign Affairs). vableorriaae furniture. ere. i 
of scarcity mapas by aie National calamity SSS Cotton velvets or vel- Blankets. 
eithec in Corea or in Japan, the importation into or . eiekne. baa 
exportation from Corea of those articles may be LUPORT AND EXPORT TARIFF O Mos. ake nettings and erties aie 
made free of duty, provided notice of the ex- COREA. bed tickings. All other cotton, silk, 
seebay oes te S chcuh pce. render the mca- Lea REA Camlets whelly ot wool: woollen, and linen fab- 
sure neces : 4 . : stin ma ° t ise 
ouracye N , ing rics, not otherw 
pcia ut. as ‘ I {PORT TARIFF. Lastings,*crape. provided for: 

The purchase of cannon, fire-arms, bullets an : : ; * 
shells, ecapadee percussion caps, and all other 1.—DRUGS, MEDICINES AND Sha. Tex rer Cent. ree da 
munitions of war by Corcan subjects is pronibited, CHEMICALS. Crape. Paiiaske: dad uate 
and the paladin oe to as the Five rer Cent. (\D-vaLore) Katiata: silk. 
sole right to make such purchases, and to authorize ; .s ae ; ; ; 
indiciduals to make such purchases on account of |! see Rs otherwise Alum. : Vely eta PER CesT. esi gee 
the Government, any such articles smuggled into Fe the dict wi Glue, all kinds. Civels, suk, Carpets, all kinds. 
Corea shall be liable to confiscation. a Camphor, unrefined. 6.—STATIONERY AND PAPER. 

NNXIN, Tes rer Cenr. (AD-VaLoREN), Five rer CENT. (aAD-VALOREM). 

Any violation of any of the provisions of these | Camphor, refined. Cloves. Musks. Papers, all kinds, used Papers, Japanese. 
regulations, to which no penaliy is specially at. TWENTY rer Ceyrt. (AD-VALOREM), by oe bee oa per sail mag 
acl herein, may be punished by a fine not! G. mest anys . “ cent. (ad valorem). encils, pens, 
eeeaine i a mon. a a irae Sie B3 ay and spikenard. Papers, printing. brushs slates, etc. 

: BOER Papers, packing. Inks, all kinds. 
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Ten PER CENT. (AD-VALOREN). 


Paper, coloured. 


er, figured. 
serials for scals. 
in 


as 


All other kinds of papers 
not 
otherwise provided for. 


and stationary, 


, k. 
Sealing EVERAGES, PROVISIONS, AND 
‘TOBACCO. 


Five per Cent. (AD-VALOREM). 


Is and bread-stuffs. 
sabiel fresh, all kinds. 


Provisions for Japanese. 


Miso, soy, and vinegar. 


E1GuT PER Cent. (AD-VALOREM). 


Salt. 


a. 
ara and fish, salted, 
‘and Be proud pre- 
served in tin cans. 
Vermicelli. 
Kudzu flour. 
Isingglass. 
Pea-nuts. 
Beverages, such as lec- 


Tew rer Cent. 


Beer, all kinds. 


monade, ginger becr, 


soda water, etc. 


All other provisions, not 


otherwise provided for. 
Sugar, whice or brown. 
Molasses and syrups. 
Saké (Japanese liquor). 
Saké (Chinese liquor). 
Cider. 


AD-VALOREM). 
Vine, red or white. 


Firree™ PER Cent. (AD-VALOREN). 


Sugar, rock, candy, and 
refined. 


Kwashi (Japanese 
cakes). 


Twenty PER CENT. (AD-VALORE). 
Tobacco, fine cut, cigars, cigarretts, and all other 
tobacco leaves. 
Twenty-Five PER CENT. (AD-VALOREM). 


Vermouth. 


Port wine. 


Sherry. 


Tuirty Per Cent. (AD-VALOREM). 


Brandy. 
Whisky. 
Champagne. 
Cherry cordial. 
Gin. 

Liqueurs. 


Rum. 

Shochiu and Awomori. 

All other spirituous be- 
verages not otherwise 
provided for. 


8.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Five per Cent. 


Coal and coke. 

Personal effects com- 
monly used by Japa- 
nese. 

Shingles. 

Screen doors and door 


sashes. 
Matting (tatami). 
Cement. 
Grind stones. 
Sand pa 
Matches. 
Soap, all kinds. 


(AD-VALOREN). 
ts, shoes, clogs, san- 

dals, and paper um- 
brellas. 

Lanterns, paper. 

Dinner es jubako, 
mirror stands, chests 
of drawers, trays, and 
all other such articles 
made of wood. 

Timber and bamboo for 
building purposes of 
Japanese. 


Eicat per Cent. (AD VALOREN). 


Timber, bamboo, and 
stones. 

Bricks and tiles. 

Skins, hoofs, bone, ivory, 
horns, feathers, and 
hair unmanufactured. 

Charcoal. 

Rattan. 

Cotton raw. 

Cotton, yarn. 

Silk, raw, noshi, and 
waste. 

Fishing gut. 

Wools and animal hair. 

Hemp and flax. 

Carts and small boats. 
mery sand. 

ecds, cotton, nut, flax 
or linseed, and sesame 
Or sesamum. 
I_amp wicks. 
Tex 
lesion PER Cent. 


Harness and carriages. 
assware, all kinds not 
Nerwise provided for. 


lass, fooking, framed 


or unfram 
vod, hard, such as shi- 
Hi cbony, teak, box, 
ie asan, and other 
imi . 
fee - woods. 
Norellas, of silk and 
ron frame. 
Firteey PER Cen 


Tobacco 
Pouches. i a ane 


Ouches, &e. 


Iron safes and cash boxes. 

Machines. 

Porcelain and earthen- 
ware for table use. 
All other miscellaneous 
articles, not otherwise 

provided for. 

Bedsteads, chairs and 
other furnitures. 

Clothing, hats, socks, 
and all other clothing 
and wearing apparel. 

Spectacles. 

Ivory, elephant tusks, 
and sea unicorn or 
narwhal. 

Fans and round fans. 

Tooth powder. 

Window glassand panes. 

Lamps and parts there- 
of. 

(AD-VALOREM). 

Trunks, portmanteaux 
and courier bags. 

Photographic _instru- 
ments. 

Musical instruments. 

Buttons, buckles, hooks 
and cyes. 

Explosive substances, for 

mining. 


T. (AD-VALOREM). 


Fur, such as foxes, 
beavers, seals, rabbi.s, 
&c. 


TWENTY reR CENT. (AD-VALOREM). 


Gold lacquered ware. Clocks, watches, and 
Tovs. parts thereof. 
Hair ornaments. 

TWENTY PER Ceyt. (AD-VALoREM). 
Photographs. Paintings, framed or 
lower vases and other not. 

curios. Carvings. 


Tortoise shell manufactured. 

TuHirty rer Cent. (ap-vaLoren). 
Fireworks. All articles of games, 
Glass beads. used in playing bil- 
Fowling pieces and their — liards chess and cards. 


appliances. All other articles of 
Corals. games, not otherwise 
Pearls & preciousstones. provided for. 


9-—VESSELS. 

Steamers, 240 mon cop- Sailing vesscl<, 125 mon 
per cash, per ton. copper cash, per ton. 
10.—DUTY-FREE ARTICLES. 

Coins, all kinds. bydrometers, magne- 
Bullion, gold and silver. tic compasses and all 
Traveller’s baggage. other scientific instru- 
Samples (ecasonable ments and their appli- 

quantity). ances. 


Newspapers. Types (new and old). 
Show-cards. Fi ¢ engines. 


Books, maps, and charts. 


Ships’ stores (condemn- 
Sign boards. 


ed articles, when land- 


Models of inventions, &c. ed and sold, are 
Agricultural implements subjvcted to the pro- 
Surgical implements. per duty). 


Scales, balances, ther- Bays, matting, & ropes, 

mometers, barometers, for packing purposes. 

11.—ARTICILES THE IMPORTATION OF 
WHICH IS PROHIBITED. 

Opium (not for medical tion thereof shall be 


urposes). allowed after procur- 
Adulterated drugs and __ing, through the Japa- 
medicines. nese Consul, a special 


False coins of any kind. 
Indecent or obscene pic- 
tures or engravings. 


permission from = the 
Corean authoritics). 
But no such articles 
Arms and other muni- — so imported shall be 

tions of war (Importa- sold or offercd for sale. 


EXPORT TARIFF. 
Frer or Duty. 

Coins. Bullion, gold, silver, and gold-dust. 

Travellers’ baggage. 
Five rer CENT. (AD-VALOREM). 
All articles of export, not otherwise provided for. 
Firreen per Cent. (AD-VALOREM). 
Red ginseng. If Corean subjects export red 

inseng into Japan, fifteen per cent. ad-valorem 
duty shall beimposed. If Japanese subjects export 
it secretly or without obtaining special permission 
from the Corean Government, the red ginseng so 
exported shall be confiscated. 

n witness whereof, we the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries have concluded and signed, in virtue of 
our respective full Powers, the present Tariffs and 
have sealed them with our seals. 

Done at Seoul, Corea, this 25th day of 7th month 
(July) 16th year of Meiji (1883) corresponding by 
the Corean calendar to the 22nd day of the 6t 
month, in the ycar 492 since the foundation of Corea. 

(Signed) TAKEZOYE SINICHIRO, 
Japancse Commissioner 
(Minister Resident). 
MIN YOG MOG, 
Corean Commissioner 
(Minister for Foreign Affairs). 


(Signed) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WERE THEY SPORTSMEN? 


To THe Eptror oF THR “JAPAN Mate.” 


Sir,—Yesterday afternoon, a member of my 


family, while watking beside one of the nioats in 
Tsukiji, observed a group of small boys, foreign 
and native, amusing themselves with a cal. They 
had stoned the wretched creature from a neighbor- 
ing roof, and were now tossing her into the water, 
over and again, sometimes beating her back with 
sticks, as she crawled with desperate effort up the 
stony walls of the canal. Herc escape was care- 
fully prevented by two dogs, which guarded a 
considerabie stretch ot the water side. The tor- 
mented beast was at once rescued, not without 
some remonstance at this invasion of juvenile pri- 


Google 
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vileges, and was helped back to life with decent 
care. Gratitude is a seniiment not commonly at- 
tributed to cats, and whether they possess it in a 
lasting degrec, or not, | am unprepared to say; 
but the evidence of trustfulness and hope which 
this poor animal showed by crouching near its pre- 
server, following her in every direction, refusing 
food from any other, lifting its bleeding paws for 
inspection to her alune, and hiding its wounds from 
alt besides, was a sight that mipht have touched 
the feelings even of its recent torturers if they could 
have witnessed it. 

You will not be aliogether surprised to learn 
that I firmly believed a meritorious action had 
been performed in saving this ‘harmless, ne- 
cessary ’’ quadruped. Such, at any rate, was 
my conviction; nor was it shaken until I acci- 
dentally remarked, in this day’s newspaper, that 
the “ sporting season ” had sct in. Boing a per- 
son of quict habits, I am_ not fully aware of 
all that may be meart by that phrase. I dou 
at least know, however, that it signifies a period 
during which men and women and chi dren may 
go about armed with weapons destructive to ani- 
mal life, and cheer theinselves and one another 
by an exhilarating rivalry in the infliction of in- 
jury and death upon Naturc’s helpless creatures. 

know that this must be “sport,” because it is 
called so by those who practice it. Although not 
skilled ia the technicalities of such proceedings, I 
am not so simple as to believe that any part of the 
“sport” is found in the eating of the animals after 
they are slain, for other people who buy them in 
the market and use them as food are not considered 
sportsmen ; nor in the fatiguing process of tramp- 
ing about in swamps or on difficult ground, 
weighed down with implements of carnage, be- 
cause healthful exercise can be obtained under 
much more sensible conditions. The “sport” is. 
in truth, synonymous with success in maiming or 
slaughtering little birds. ‘The individual who kills 
the largest number in a given time is the best 
‘sportsman ”’—an object of envy and adulation 
among his fellows. 

Retlecting upon these indisputable facts, I have 
begun to ask myself whether yesterday’s inter- 
ference with the moat-side Ormance was not 


unwarranted and perhaps illegal. For ought I 
know, the small boys concerned may have had 
licenses in their pockets, procured for them by 


parents who, as ardent followers of “sport,” 
desire to instil into their offspring, at an early age, 
the principles which they themselves profess. 
Possibly the licenses would have been produced, 
but foc the arbitrary dispersal of the crowd by the 
advent of an intrusive adult. Ido not know what 
animals are included in the official authorizations 
to kill and wound. I do not suppose that cats are 
expressly excluded. And I have not the slightest 
doubt that these urchins took nearly if not quite as 
much delight in their attempts to destroy their 
special victim as the seniors take in mutilating; 
lacerating, or even slaying outright, the feathered 
objects of their pursuit. It is true that the former 
had only stones and sticks in their hands, but I 
dare say they would be glad enough to use the 
finest results of Western mechanical ingenuity, if 
they could get them. The accuracy of aim which 
hits acat with a pebble, at twenty vards, would 
rejoice to further distinguish itself with a shot-gun 
at twenty rods. 


On broad and general principles, I do not clearly 
discover any justification for breaking up the hunt 
in the Tsukiji thoroughfare, which might not 
equally apply to an interruption of the ficld sports 
guarantecd by annual license. I may be ridiculed 
for obtuseness, or hooted at for squeamish and 
affected sensibility, or—still more crushing contin- 
yency—may not be noticed at all, in any way. 
Lut if a fair-minded and honest advocate of bird- 
shooting were to deem it worth his while, he would 
probably remind me that my attempt to demon- 
strate a resemblance, in the two cases, is entirely 
upset by a reference to the motive, on either side. 
The boys he would say, are actuated by sheer 
cruelty—soicly by the passion for inflicting suffer- 
ing; while the sportsmen go forth with no such 
savage impulse in their hearts, notwithstanding 
that their pastime necessitates death and pangs 
worse than death. The birds are indeed killed, or 
letc with broken legs and wings, he would argue, 
but not from any barbarous desire to give pain ; 
whereas the cat is harried out of pure viciousness 
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and brutality. I might, at this stage, suggest that 
there is another point of view from which the 
uestion may be regarded,—that of the animals 
themselves. It docs not much matter to them, I 
presume, whether they arc sacrificed to the require- 
ments of sport without cruelty or sport with cruelty. 
But apart from that, I utterly reject the convenient 
theory above referred to, which [have heard a hun- 
dred times, without finding in it anything substan- 
tial or valid. Boys may be more reckless than 
men as to the consequences of their acts, but it 
does not follow that their motives are totally dis- 
similar. When half-a-dozen young scamps are 
throwing stones at a cat ona roof, and one hap- 
pens to hit her, do you suppose that the shout of 
exultation which follows is because the cat is more 
or less hurt? Nothing of the sort. It is the 
reward of the clever marksman’s dexterity. The 
injury inflicted does not enter into the calculation. 
When they combine to toss her overboard, it is 
because her awkward struggles amuse them, and 
her grotesque gaspings and futile scramblings 
excite their sense of the ridiculous, or awaken 
curiosity as to her power of prolonged resistance. 
They know, of course, that she suffers, and they 
doubtless suppose that she will die; but in nine 
cases out of ten it is not the suffering or the death 
which they aim at. Show me a boy who will take 
a cat, alone, and without companions, into a garret, 
and there crush its head with a hammer, and | 
will admit, then, an exceptional instance of un- 
mixed satisfaction in the infliction of torture and 
death. But in the vast majority of cases, children 
seek merely to divert themselves; and if they 
lunge their victims into misery, or plaguc the 
Fite out of them, those are results which are 
inevitable, perhaps lamentable, but the considera- 
tion of which is not permitted to disturb their 
enjoyment. And I maintain their position is pre- 
cisely the same as that of the childcen of larger 
h who go abroad with weapons of exquisite 
workmanship, attended by beaters, searchers, and 
dogs (I acknowledge to an een confusion as 
ards the nomenclature) nowine that their 
“sport” can be accomplished only by the killing 
of small birds, and regarding that solely as an 
incidental circumstance of their entertainment. 
Therefore I say that quite as good and sound a 
moral argument could be framed ape the disper- 
sal of thecat-killers, yesterday, in Tsukiji, as against 
the endeavour of any “enthusiast” or “ fanatic” 
to check the revels of the licensed sportsman. 

I have not the slightest ol gage Mr. Editor, 
that this communication will affect the judgment, 
or even more the sympathy, of a single reader ; 
and I fear it will be with reluctance that you give 
it a place in your columns, if you do so at all. Not 
that you will suppose it particularly harmful, but you 
may grudge the space it will occupy, which ai 
be devoted to matters of current importance. But 
I hope that your evident willingness to allow a 
hearing for all voices, when they speak in earnest, 
may obtain me the desired favour. I am well 
enough ‘aware that nothing but derision is now 
the portion of any writer who ventures thus to cri- 
ticize what may be called one of the cherished 
“ institutions ” of English Society; but I am as 
thoroughly persuaded as I am of my existence, 
that, among other advancements of humanity, the 
world of a hundred years hence will look back, not 
with anger, perhaps, but with a scornful incredulity 
upon the pretence of civilization which, in the 
nineteenth century, reckoned among its choicest 
recreations, to be extolled in puetry and glorified 
in song, the habitual, organized, and leyally en- 
couraged practice of waging war for pleasure, by 
intelligent, educated men—and women, too,— 
against the pretty, harmless, helpless beings of a 
weaker grade of animal life. ‘The protests of the 

*few who believe that the world was made to be 
poopled with gentle men and women may be 
sneered at for years to coms, but not forever; and 
there is prophetic force in the words of my Quaker 
countryman, even if anplied to the humblest and 
most imperfect effocts to hasten the wished for 


consummation :— . 
Never vet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide falluw : 
After hands shall! sow the seed 
Atter hands, from hill and mead, 
Reap the harvest yellow. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


ONE OF THE UNLICENSED. 
Tokiyo, October 2gih, 1883. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
—_—_—_——- 
FREIGHTS. 

The steamship Se/embria was dispatched on the 
25th instant, for New York, vid Amoy, taking 
1,400 tons wheat for the Jatter port; that berth is 
now occupied by the steamships Penice and 
Cairnsmutr, both with quick despatch. For New 
York direct, the Norwegian bark Gilead is now 
loading at Kobe, and there is a possibility of 
another vessel loading at this port during Novem- 
ber for same destination. For Havre and London, 
the bark Sagitta is still loading having been much 
retarded by the recent inclement weather; for 
same destination, viA Japan, and China ports, the 
steamship Flintshire, which arrived on the 4th 
instant, is now loading. Coastwise, the bark 
Bride was chartered for Amoy with wheat, and 
sailed on the 24th instant; in other directions, 
nothing is doing, and rates of freight do not 
improve. 





ARRIVALS. 


Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, Tokuda, 27th 
frdestaay “oe General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co 
Katrio Maru, Japancse steamer, 370, Amano, 27th 
October.—Handa, General.—Seiriusha. 
Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 27th 
 anleibelfed orireriry General.—Seiriusha. 
Seisho myibesdar, Ooty steamer, 210, Isoda, 27th 
October,—Osaka, General.—Seiriusha. 
Najesdnik, Russian frigate, Captain Kologeras, 
28th October,— Kobe. 
Nemo, Russian schooner, Ridderbjelke, 28th Octo- 
ber,—North, Skins and Oil.—Ginsburg. 
Penelope, British schooner, Davis, 30th October, — 
orth, Furs.—Gray. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 29th October,—Kobe 27th Octo- 
ber, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 


Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, 29th Octo- 
ber, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Ada, British schooner, 73, Hardy, 31st October,— 
Kurile Islands, Furs.—Captain. 

Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 31st Octo- 
ber,—San Francisco 11th October, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, LS salted steamer, 459, Nirei, 31st 
October,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, ist November,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
ist November.—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Richmond (14), U.S. flagship, Captain J. S. Sker- 
rett, st November,— Kobe. 


Sumanoura Maru, Japanese bark, g8o, Spiegelthal, 
ist November, — Ngasaki, Coals.— Mitsu Bishi 
M.S.S. Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 1st Nov- 
ember,—Hongkong 23rd October, Mails and 
General.—Messagcries Maritimes Co. 


Peter, German bark, 311, H. Moller, 2nd Novem- 
ber,—Takao, 4th October, Sugar.—J. E. 
Collyer & Co. 

Yoshino Alaru, Japanese steamer, 201, Hoshi, 1st 
November. — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Horas Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, Sakai, 1st 
November,— Korea vid Kobe, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 2nd 
November,—Hongkong 27th October, Mails 
and General.—O. & O.5.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 


moto, 2nd November,—Yokkaichi, G 1— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. peers 
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DEPARTURES. 


Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, 
27th October, — Yokkaichi,’ Geto: 
riusha. 


Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 
27th Gane Huei Gee Thomas, 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. W 
a a a General.—Mitsu Be 


Naniwa Maru, Japanese steamer, 185, Shi 
27th October,—Yokkaichi, Gere sane 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Setris, Maru, Japanese steamer, 
23rd Ocloken Vokkacne pil arabe 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, A 
i omelet IC pat eg General Seve” “a 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,240, Drum. 
mond, 29th October,—Hongkang vik Kole 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. SS. Co, 

Ni a Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wil 

F'Walker, grat Octobor,— Shanghe rd ren 

Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. sfce 

Nitgata Maru, japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
Ist Novenlen: Hated Cu one 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Vigilant (2), Lieut.-Commander Maxwell, 1st 
November,—Kobe. F 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, ist 
Novena, a Yokkaichi, Corneal » Misa 
BishiM. S.S. Co. 

Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, and Novem- 
ber,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & 
O. S.S. Co. 


Z'moto, 
— Sei. 
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Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
ane November,—Handa, General.—Handa- 
s 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
and November, — Shimidzu, General. — Se- 
riusha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Msatu- 

OP eats and ewan rari fy General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M.°S.S. Co. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 401, Hoshi, 2nd 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 29th October,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. : 

Per British steamer se from San Fran- 
cisco:—Sir Sydney and Lady Waterlow and 3 
servants, Rev. and Mrs. C. M. Fisher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hannen, daughter, and servant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Lucy, Mrs. B. A. Valantine and 2 
children, Miss Hattie Crocker, Miss Annie B. Wets, 
Miss J. Mitsu Flanders, Messrs. L. Zabriskie, f. 
W. Strong, G. S. Wheaton, R. W. Irwine, George 
Arbuthnot. Burns, H. Von Siebold, N. Okabe, 
and J. Hayashi in cabin. For Nagasaki: Rev. 
and Mrs. W. H. Demorest in cabin. For Shase- 
hai: Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Neale, and Mrs. A. 
Winsor and 2 children in cabin. For Hongkong: 
Hon. John F. Swift, and Mr. Harry M. Rose 
cabin: 1 European and 1,050 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shahghai and ports :—Governor Sakai, Govemor 
Watanabe, Governor Kishira, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. 
C. Buck and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Nagashima 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Maruyama, Mr. and Aes. 
Motomo, Mrs. Chas. O'Neil, Master ONer, 
Madame Boudon, Messrs. J. D. Carroll, M. H. 
Robertson, R. H. Powers, McKeige, Deakin, 0 
Reimers, Munch, Winckler, H. Kern, Hojo, and 
Nakagawa in cabin; and 10 Europeans, 2 Chinese 
and 235 Japanese in steerage. For San Francisco: 
Dr. H. R&R. Platt in cabin. 

Per French steamer Tanais, from Hongkong ~ 
The Count Zaluski, Austrian Minister, Mr. an 
Mrs. Carratas and infant in cabin. Yok: 

Per Japanese steamer Yoshino Maru, from \o 
kaichi :—14 Japanese in stcerage. - 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong : 
For Calinornia: Mr. W. J. Forsyth in cabin; 
5 Europeans and 127 Chinese in stecrage- 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—_—_—_—__——_ 
IMPORTS. 

Since last report we have but little business to 
chronicle for all staples, sales of Yarns and 
Shirtings being of a retail character. In Fancy 
Goods, there has been a slight improvement, 
Turkey Reds having been somewhat in demand. 
Metals are quiet, a small demand being made for 

@ 


i Iron. 
nailrod COTTON YARNS. 
PER PICUL. 

- $25.00 to 28.50 
29.25 to 30.00 
25.25 to 28.50 


‘og. 16 to 24, Common to Mediam- 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best - ° ° 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best + - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Commonto Medium- + 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- + + 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 33 to 42 - ° - - 35.00 to 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECE. 
rey Shirtings—84B, 384 to sginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
on Shirtings—olb, 38} to 45 inches + 1.92} tu 2.40 
T. Choth—7 1b, 24 y » 32 inches - - 1.42$ to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 y a4inches - 1.55 to1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, jo inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians ‘and Sateens Black, 32 PER YARD. 
inches - -°© 2 © 2 © 0.07 tO 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}, 24 yards, 30 =——-PER Pics. 
inches = = © © = © 45.685 to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2}, 24 yards, 30 
inches - . - - - 1.35 to1.55 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 , 30 inches- 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 »zzinches = =_—«§.90_ to. 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.65 to0.75 
Taffachelas, 12 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 y 3rinches- 3.45 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 2inches- - 0.18 to0.23 
Mousseline de Las rape, 24 yards, 


31 inches - - - = 0.153 to 0.16} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

giinches - + + + = 0.18} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuren, 24 yards, 


giinches - 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches e 0.40 to 0.50 
Cioths—Union, 54 Fy inches - © 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarict Green, 6 to sB, 

per b e oe e o e 0.35 to 0.40 

IRON. 
PER PICUL. 
Flat Bars, dinch- - « - $2.50 to 2.90 


Flat Bars, finch- - - 
Round and square up to § inch 
Nailrod, assorted - - « 
Nailrod, small size - - 


KEROSENE. 

The Market is unchanged, dealers endeavourin 
to establish lower prices, and holders are doubtful 
in their firmness. Sales have amounted to 12,000 
parte only, and deliveries to 18,500 cases. We 

uote :— 


- 2.So0 to 3.00 
- 2.80 to 3.00 
© 2.35 to 2.60 
- 2.85 to 3.15 


PER CARR, 
—— e s e - e e $1.68 to 1.70 
met - . 2 é = ° - 1.65 to 1.66 


Stella = a e - - ia o 


SUGAR. 
The small Stock on hand is held firmly for the 
Prices tabulated below, but, as buyers want easier 
terms, they are holding off, and transactions con- 


sequently have only been on a small scale for 
immediate requirements. 


1.53 to 1.55 


white, ne le a 2 = = - $3.40. te nen 

\ e, a, 2 e baad - . ad e . 

White, No. 5 os « mt ° - é re . ps 
White, No. 4 bad - oe = bal e 6.00 to 6. ce) 
a hits, No. 5 ° « . . 2 5.00 to Ae 

frown Formosa - . 2 2... 4-60 to 4.65 
ree 
EXPORTS. 
Dur SILK. 
Reh the week business has continued on 


the same scale as 
m , ; 
ee Ouang, S00 piculs for the period under 
duced, iioc for some kinds are again re- 
which at ones; the sharp rise in Sterling exchange 
the lay dows ime partially stopped buying) makes 
mail. esi. Pinel cqual to that by last 
11,024 balk © date is now 13,217 bales, against 
Sat 4th November, last year, and the 


SUlgoing Eno}; : 
good quantes and American mails will take a 


last advised. Settle- 
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Hanks.—Some largest parcels of Shinshu have 
found buyers at from S495 to $465 according to 
quality. We note Shimonita (best) $510, Tomi- 
yoka $500, Chichibu $465, and Hachoji $425. 

Filatures.—Considcrable business in these on 
basis of quotations, Medium kinds being most in 
demand, Shinshu fetching $600 for sorts like Toko- 
sha tailing off to $550 for No. 3. 

Re-reels.—These are in mich the same position 
as Filatures. Good Medium have been done at 
$570, and some Yechigo from $540 to 8515 accord- 
ing to grade. 

akedas.— Not so much done in these. Best and 
Extra are not available at the moment, but some 
business has transpired in Mcdium to Good ata 
trif!e under late rates. ; 

Oshu and Taysaam Kinds freely taken, at closing 
a parcel of Nagahama markcd at $350. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No.1$- - - «+ «+ = $500to 510 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - - + 4S5 to 490 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash) - - - -« 480 to 435 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)- - - + 47000475 
Hanks—No. 2} (Maibash)- - - + 46v to 465 
Hanks—No.3 - + = += = = 435 to 445 
Hanks—No.3h- = - += = + 420 to 430 
Filatures—Extra. - - - - = 620to630 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - + Gooto610 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - - + Goto 605 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers. - += 50 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - + 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers- + = 565 0 575 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = - + 550 to 560 
Is—No. 1, 14,16 deniers = - + 50 to 590 
Re-recis—No. 1$, 14/17 deniers- + += 570t0 530 
Is—No. 2, 14/t8 deniers - - = 560t0570 
Re-reels—No. 3, 4/20 deniers - - = 530 to 540 
Kakedas—Extra. - - - + = 610 nom'l 
Kakedas—No. 1. - + + + = 575 to 585 
Kakedas—No. 2, + + + + © §35t0 545 
Kakedas—No. i. - 2+ + © = 50v to 510 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} - - - = 490to 500 
Hamatsuki—No.1,2- - - - = 48ota4m 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4-  - - - = 440 to 460 
i—No. 2} - - - = - = 440 to 450 


TEA. 

During the six days of the interval, there was no 
material change to note in the position of our 
Market ; a quiet tone prevailed and a tendency to 
easier rates; but on the Ist inst. a large business 
amounting to 999 piculs was transacted (principally 
by one firm). he Market at the close has a 
strong upward tendency for Tea grading above Me- 
dium. The aggregate Scttlements since last Re- 
port are 1,675 piculs. Supplies from the country 
continue meagre. ‘Tea in Stock in Yokohama ts 
estimated about 4,000 piculs. The British steamer 
Selembria, which sailed on the 25th ultimo, took 


404,2441bs. Tea from this port, viz :—383,91g Ibs. for | 


New York, and 15,325 Ibs. for Canada. The British 
steamers Cairnsmutr and Venice (both to arrive) 
are advertised for New York, vid poris, but the 
rates of freight is at present unknown. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Common - - += «+= «© «+ = $to & under 
Good Common - ° ° ° - - intols 
Medium - - - «+ - - = 19t016 
Good Medium - - 2+ - - + 37to19 
Fine - - - : - - - 22to% 
Fincst - 2 : - - «+ 23& up’ds 
EXCHANGE. 


There has been only a limited business trans- 
acted during the weck owiny to the continued 
scarcencss of Moncy, and al-o to the fact that 
holders of Private Bills are not di~posed to settle 
their Lexchange at the present high rates now 
ruling. ‘Phere apnears to be Intle or no demand 
for Bank Paper, and quotations at the close are 
firm. ; 

Sterling—Rank Bills ondemand - 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ siht  - 

Sterling —Private 4 menths’ sizht- 

Sterling —Pnvate 6 months’ sight- 

On Paris—Hank sivntt - + 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh 

On Hongl:ong—Bank sigit - - 

On Heavkon.--Prvate 10 days’ sight~ — - 14.0.0 dis. 

On Shanghai—Bank sight - - - - 734 

On Shan;rhai—Private 10 days’ geht - = 73% 

On Nev York—— Bank Bills on demand — = go} 

On New York—Pavate 30 days’ sight - - or} 

On San Francisco—Bank BS ondemand + a} 

Oa San Francisco—Private ao days’ sight + yr 


* © 6 @ @ 6 
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KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
Friday, November 2nd 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sce if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
Distnct. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c. 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 


23c, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health 

for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 

its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 

Six SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 

Abyssinia,” says—‘1 ordered the dragoman 

Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 

‘ Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 


‘service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 


, Short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
: served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 


are most uscful to an explorer, as possessing 


; unmistakable purgative properties they create 


‘an undeniable effect upon -the patient, which 
satislies them of thcir value.” 


_ SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
!and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
'diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
| nflammations. 


| Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
| China, published in 1871, says—“‘I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tca-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
| became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
‘the small remaining ‘ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 
May 1st, 1883. 
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’S PATENT | 
b, P d W. BAL BALDWIN, SUBOLOUS STEAM BOILER, NOTICE. 


Tin Prate ann Sneet Iron scat | Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in | | PRINTING of every description, at Price 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, ' Mountainous Countries. which will bear favourable comparison 
near Dudicy; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, ! Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- “with any in the East, can now be executed 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, | the Office of the Fapan Mail. 























Street, E.C. | economical and smoke consuming. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | Th p { t St B il ( SARS. 
have received following AWARDS :— ; € raven Gam pouer ompany a CIRCULARS. 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. : gay STaey, DIRMINGHAN- BILL HEADS. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. | _Maytst, 1883. | PRICES CURRENT. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. | FOR SALE. | Apeaee 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. Senaiaae - Q OOKS. 
3 OR SALE, a Satz “Crywer” COLUM- | ORDER BOOKS 
The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. BIAN PRINTING PRESS. roe ee: hie , 
Sole Export Agent—Brooker, Dore & Co., | For Price apply to the Manacer, Japan Mail 
SAO a SN | Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
May rst, 1883. ‘Yokohama, May rst, 1883. Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 










OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


pots 
ST SGne 4 
TRADE MARK OW rs > Ss) ocveay casting. 
Ap op 


silat Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, | Verandahs, 


| OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
| 

| OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
| 


_ ‘May ist, 1883. 











Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, : : 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, : PE RFU MERY;, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, A ealsbrated for nearly a contary past, is of the very best Eacish & 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. HL masaiacture. |For ite parity and Erset cseatieace 8 has 
—————— Vienna, Philadelphia, 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. m4 orp “che iar ana we a 
1881, 
ee eee i arawmecirs cule PERFUMES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. | THE HANDKERCHIEF, 





Illustrated Catalogue, Price List. and Estimates on application. 
fi oo Ra NE IT 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. | 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Tronfounders. | 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. | 


other only. 
_ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA | WATER, 
"ATKINSON'S 8 QUININE HAR LOT, 


p stomepe nee 
| ‘ ATKINSON'S 
| ETHEREAL f ESSENCE 0 OF LAVENDER, 


pees rs weet rr eee : teat r YE 
le Tollet cosempentenest, ot 
Perfame for the H 
ATHINSOM'S WHITE peony Lieoddel gH PASTE, 








23 z {JOHN OAKEY & SONS |@tertan 





i and other Specialities and ! 
per Bo KG Bees ¢ 2 ries : 3 ay : A be ebtained of ail dealers & Zhan mad a Wertd, and wid, and of the $ 
BK os Se ees ee oe wu AR ig ee 5 

os oe Teg weer 1 J Feat a0 sc ‘ J- & B. ATHINSON, 
~ oe a0 24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W: 


rag | Tt 
sides 





PRICE LIST FREE SEE ON APPLICATION, 
| CAUTION.—Meers. J. & F ATKINSON menetactare i 
tir articles of one and the best quality oaly. Z 


Uoned to avoid counterfeits by olve 
labelled with the firm’s Trade Mark, «“ 


| ee “ESTABLISHED 1700. 


PCABINET { GLASS PAI 4 | ak 
tle ER Be: bY 6 4 
= re KITy a = i 3 as 
ASs vi fg Oh EER wes fF 2 «3 = =e ats 
- 5 ; = ae Pan ets ss ’ LA. 4% ~ Printed oni Pullished for the PROPRIErOR, at 72 a sia Sut 
se yee r fe: P “fr - Y y 430 > . . 
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’ ee en Settlement, by James EutacuTt Bzace, of x 
\ okohama.—SatuKpay, November 3, SS}. 





Original from 
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“ PAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !”’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
is intended for insertion im the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Mart,” mast be authenticated by the name 
and —a 7 ery Po aid ac for —— ° — a 
tee ith. Itis icu uest at 
Sit letters on iness be aidtcsed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 

cootnbutions be addressed to the Ep:ror. 





Yononama: Saturpar, NovgemBeRr 10TH, 1883. 





BIRTH. 
At 103, Bluff, on the oth November, the wife of P. S. 
Syvmas, of a daughter (stillborn). 
DEATH. 
On the 7th instant, on board the P. & O. S.S. Khiva, in 
the Inland Sea, Littan Manjorig, daughter of Charles H. 
Dallas, aged one year and nine months. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 





Jaraxzsz journalists have recently bestowed a 
great deal of thought on the development of 
certain social conditions which some of them 
are disposed to regard as indications of an anti- 
Progressive tendency. The Fiji Shimpo, if we 
remember rightly, was the first to discuss this 
subject, and the theme having been thus 
Suggested, was taken up readily on all sides. 
Unfortunately the pen which opened the debate, 
that of Mr. Fukuzawa, the celebrated scholar 
and author, was momentarily arrested, but its 
latest contribution was sufficiently unequivocal 
> attract a great deal of attention. Mr. 
Fukuzawa thinks that Japan has dropped out of 
the sympathetic notice of the Western World. 
Partly because the direct benefits to be derived 
by patronizing her are either exhausted or with- 
in Measurable distance of exhaustion, and 


partly because the Japanese, by turning their|innovations. She threw away the good as lightly 


attention to old fashions and observances, are 
showing themselves unworthy of the interest 
they formerly excited. The evidences he ad- 
duces of this retrogressive tendency are numer- 
ous. Utensils appertaining to the Cha-no-yu 
ceremonials, paintings of the old masters, 
ancient mysical instruments, and such like, are 
eagerly sought after : fencing, as it was practised 
in the days of Araki and Minamoto, is again 
all the rage, and swords by the great makers 
command fabulous prices: Confucianism is 
once more asserting its ascendency, and books 
until recently obsolete are restored to their old 
places on the reading desk: finally, a certain 
class of the people are so much startled by the 
violent radicalism of reckless students that in 
their efforts to check their impetuosity they ran 
into the other extreme. It must be confessed 
that this list of causes does not betray great 
perspicuity on the part of its compiler. Mr. 
Fukuzawa's estimate of the attention bestowed 
on his country by Occidentals is a little ex- 
aggerated. Probably not one of the important 
facts he cites has yet been noticed even in 
Yokohama, still less beyond the limits of Japan. 
It would be well, indeed, for this people if their 
affairs were so keenly watched that every change 
in the furniture of their alcoves or the com- 
plexion of their recreations provoked discussion 
in Europe and America. Such accurate obser- 
vation could not long co-exist with the short- 
sighted policy which is rapidly converting 
Western justice and liberality into terms of 
derision. But the reality is far different. Among 
all the foreigners residing in Japan there are 
probably not half-a-dozen who know that a taste 
for the art productions of former times is re- 
viving throughout the country, or that the philo- 
sophy of Confucius is beginning to reclaim some 
of its disciples. And if the foreigners under whose 
very ken these things are taking place fail to ob- 
serve them, what shall be said of foreigners 
in Europe and America, the majority of whom 
have not yet learned to distinguish accurately 
between China and Japan? Mr. Fukuzawa and 
his fellow-thinkers may rest assured that trifles 
such as he has enumerated exercise, in general, 
no perceptible influence on the reputation of a 
nation, while in Japan's particular case, the 
world has not begun to think about them at all. 
From another point of view, too, the apprehen- 
sions of these progressionists are shown to be 
baseless. What thoughtful men found most 
deserving of criticism in Japan's recent history 
was the apparent recklessness of her taste for 


Google 


as the bad; plucked up the wheat and the tares 
together, and in her imitative mania, turned her 
back upon those very phases of her own civili- 
zation which had elicited enthusiastic admiration 
in the Occident. This precipitancy argued a 
lack of discretion, which, in its turn, inspired 
not unreasonable doubts of the nation’s stead- 
fastness of purpose—suggested a misgiving that 
the new civilization might one day be laid aside 
as readily as the old. So far, then, from en- 
dorsing the progressionists’ complaint, what 
foreigners see in Japan’s present mood is a 
revival of instincts whose activity every true 
Japanese ought to desire. A people without 
any monuments worthy of preservation scarcely 
deserves to be itself preserved. Fortunately that 
is not Japan's case. Her past has bequeathed 
to her heir-looms admirable enough to afford a 
new inspiration to the world of art. She need 
not be at all ashamed though affection for these 
treasures becomes an active factor of ber national 


character. 
@ 


ee 

The discussion of these-social changes has 
called into the field a somewhat bizarre logician. 
His essay will be found among our translations 
from the vernacular journals. Its apparent pur- 
pose is to show that confusion and shiftiness are 
the invariable characteristics of all systems, 
whether devised by man or by nature; and being 
itself constructed so as to furnish a notable 
illustration of these qualities, his thesis must be 
pronounced a literary work of art. Whether the 
writer is a very subtle satirist or a very matter-of- 
fact person, we ure unable to determine. His 
method of dealing with the pro-Chinese party 
warrants either interpretation. He takes the 
system of Chinese divination—that curious ar- 
rangement of dots and lines which nobody 
pretends to understand—and shows that the 
only thing it predicts with certainty is change. 
Nothing is permanent on this side of heaven. 
Therefore the Chinese party are desired to re- 
member that even if they do succeed, their 
triumph will be short-lived. We could accept 
this argument with greater comfort if its appli- 
cation were shown to be limited. But in the 
hands of the Japanese essayist it acts like a 
boomerang. For he applies it to everything, 
from the shapes which the clouds assume under 
the impulse of the winds to the transformations 
recorded in the social and political histories of 
nations. Everything that the sun surveys is 
mutable and ephemeral. Under these circum- 
stances it is dificult to perceive how the systems 
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of Western civilization which this writer defends 
are exempted from the application of the univer- 
sal law he enunciates. Perhaps the pro-Chinese 
party will be too polite to employ the evident 
su-guogue retort. 


Tue action taken by the Municipal Council 
in Shanghai sometimes conveys a_ startling 
impression to outsiders. On the 22nd of last 
month H.E. T’so T’sung-tang, Grand Secretary 
of State, Senior Guardian of the Heir Apparent, 
Marquis of the Second Degree, Governor 
General of the LiangiKiang, and Imperial Com- 
missioner of Trade for the Southern Ports, 
passed through the foreign Settlement escorted 
by a body of soldiers. These braves appear to 
have conducted themselves somewhat arrogantly. 
They “ obstructed the police in the execution of 
their duty; almost completely stopped the traffic 
in the streets through which they passed; 
roughly pushed people out of their way, and 
forced carriages on to the side walks.” The 
next day, the Chairman of the Municipal Council 
addressed the Senior Consul on the subject, 
requesting him ‘‘to represent to the proper 
native authorities the grave inconveniences which 
may arise from bringing into the foreign Settle- 
ment such an unnecessarily large number of 
armed men, and ask them to take steps in order 
to prevent this again being done.” This des- 
patch probably gave its author very little trouble 
to write, but it might have perplexed him had 
he reflected seriously on the import of his 
request. What he asks is simply this—that a 
Chinese official of any rank, no matter how high, 
shall dispense with the forms and ceremonies 
prescribed for that rank whenever he desires to 
pass through a portion of Chinese territory 
where foreigners have the privilege of residing. 
Chinese soldiers, and indeed Japanese also, 
have peculiar notions about the rule of the road. 
When they pass through the streets, their forma- 
tion seems specially designed to impede traffic. 
But then China is China. To ask a Mandarin 
to move without an escort simply because his 
road happens to take him into a part of his 
country where there is a foreign Settlement, has 
the sound of a slightly cool request. To the 
query ‘“‘why do you pass the places where we 
live with a number of armed soldiers?” the 
Mandarin might not inaptly reply, “‘ why do you 
live in places where I pass with a number of 
armed soldiers?” 





Tue Autumn Races have been the event of the 
week in more senses thanone. They are always 
a pleasant event on account of the excuse they 
furnish to holiday seekers, but on the whole 
the interest they excite is not in the ascendant. 
In a small community like Yokohama, where 
competition on the turf is necessarily limited, it 
is possible to elevate horse-racing to the rank of 
a sober business offering quite as few risks as 
any other commercial pursuit with, at least, a 
corresponding number of favorable chances. Of 
course there is no valid reason why anybody who 
fancies such an occupation should not pursue it 
with whatever capital and energy he can com- 
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As inelastic as the com- 


pittance, it refuses to expand with the pressure 
put upon it. There is comfortable standing 


room for one magnate, or, perhaps, two, but 
beyond that number everybody must be prepared 
to pay a high price for his footing. 
autumn, however, a new element has been in- 
troduced. Of the nine races ruo on the first 
day, four were for Japanese, four for Chinese, 
and one for half-bred, ponies. 
events were contested entirely by horses belong- 
ing to foreigners, while of the ponies that com- 
peted for the five Japanese events all were 
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Japanese-owned with one exception—‘ Buck- 
eye,” who ran second for the War Department 
Cup. The record of the second day's racing 
was exactly the same, the total result being that 
not one of the ten races for Japanese ponies was 
won by a foreign stable. The explanation of 
this is easy enough. Since the central cavalry 
depét was established in Tokiyo, all the best 
horses in the country find their way to the 
Remount Bureau. Foreign buyers are out of 
the running altogether. Something must be 
said, two, for the keenness of Japanese 
racing men. They seem to appreciate the 
sport thoroughly, and such of them as take 
part in it are for the most part independent 
of circumstances which cannot but weaken 
foreign competition. One can easily foresee 
what will be the end of this. If foreign owners 
are to be virtually excluded from all the races for 
Japanese ponies—i.e. from more than half the 
whole number of events—their active share in the 
sport will soon cease altogether, and the next 
step will be the transformation of the course at 
Nigishi into a sheep pasture. 


Kinsalsu have reclimbed to the position they 
occupied before the rebellion of 1877. During 
the days of their degradation they were made 
the basis of a host of theories most of which 
could never have lived in the higher latitudes of 
intelligence. A mathematician, whose con- 
tributions to the science of education have no 
parallel in England, devoted seemingly dis- 
proportionate spaces in some of his manuals to 
the discussion of standards and units. Ex- 
perience had taught him that these problems 
and their corollaries, not the equality of the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, are 
the true pows asinorum of the youthful scientist; 
and in the days when, as a public examiner, it 
was his business to devise tests of intelligence, 
candidates uscd to whisper to one another that 
foremost among the “crucials” on his paper 
there would surely be a question involving the 
re-statement of sundry formule or equations in 


mand. Still, if he succeeds, as he is tolerably terms of some unheard-of unit. If the spirit of 
certain to succeed, the result is apt to have a! this great man could have visited our Settlement 
damping effect upon the spirits of his competi- 
tors. Something of this kind has to be recorded 
of our Settlement in recent years, and it must be 
confessed that the sportsmen who found them- 
selves outside the ring bore their extrusion with 
considerable equanimity. Racing, they probably 
argued, like everything else in Yokohama, can 
easily be over-done. 
merce from which we all toil to nibble off a 


in the times when the currency was in such 
sorry plight that everybody with a Bonnamy 
Price and a thesaurus was emboldened to throw 
theses at it, he would assuredly have lifted his 
hands to heaven in despairing horror of the 
ignorance he had toiled so hard and so fruit. 
lessly to enlighten. ‘‘ Young men,” he would 
have exclaimed to some of the essayists, deriving 
the adjective from the greenness of their know. 
ledge rather than the greyness of their hair, 
“Young men, consult my manuals, and when 
you have acquired a rudimentary familiarity 
with the properties of a standard, you will be in 
a position partially to appreciate the revolting 
bewilderment betrayed in your propositions 
about rice and other commodities of variable 
value.” Let us congratulate ourselves, however, 
that we are us longer subjected to these moral 
shocks. Kinsafsu have baffled even the most 
daring sciolist. They have soared to regions 
out of range of the longest bow in this com- 
munity—though there are some pretty long ones 
—and any shots now taken at them havea 
hopeless, furtive sort of sound. Never was there 
such a miracle of market-rigging. Mr. Okuma 
spent nearly all the hard money in the Treasury 
trying to give these paper tokens a fillip, but if 
he succeeded in raising them two or three per 
cent. one day, they made haste to descend four 
or five the next, until the final result resembled 
the fate of the bedevilled individual in the 
parable. The present Minister of Finance has 
done, say the bewildered essayists, exactly what 
Mr. Okuma did, with one exception: he, too, 
has rigged the market but without using any 
hard money in the operation. It is a feat of necro- 
mancy. The specie value of the paper money 
circulating in Japan has been raised from 100, to 
150, millions in about a year and a half, solely by 
means of occult operations which the bewildered 
essayists themselves have never attempted to 
describe except in terms of mysteriously general 
abuse. How have Mr. Matsukata and his 
colleagues accomplished it? If half what their 
revilers say of them be true, they are nothing 
short of financial alchemists. Miracles, hov- 
ever, lose their miraculous character in some 
eyes. There are people in this Setdement who 
attribute the appreciation of Xixsafss to simpler 
causes, and who, secing those causes at work a 
year ago, predicted that the natural consequences 
would ensue. They were greatly laughed a, 
these sanguine persons, and still keener ridicule 
was lavished on the notion thatthe Government 
were really taking steps to reduce the bulk of 
the currency or the Finance Minister honestly 
abstaining from transactions in the money 
market. Nevertheless these and other measures 
have certainly been in progress, and if the ap- 
preciation of the paper money is a mere colt: 
cidence, one is curious to know why it has 
appreciated. It will be easier to find a satis- 
factory explanation of these things when W¢ 
agree to admit that Japan is subject to the con 
mon economical principles which obtain all over 
the world. 
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NOTES. 
eee eee oie Serene ee eae ee 
Nosopy will have beech much surprised by the 
telegram which we published on the 2nd inst. 
to the effect that the tone of the French journals 
exhibits great and increasing bitterness against 
China. Asa general rule the opinions ventilated 
by any particular French newspaper do not 
exercise extensive influence. The conditions of 
journalistic existence in Paris render the daily 
sheets exponents, not of public, but of party, 
sentiment, and, morcover, of party sentiment 
comprised within very narrow limits. For this 
very reason, however, any consensus of jour- 
nalistic opinion in France assumes special signi- 
ficance, and we are persuaded that Chinese diplo- 
matists will not underrate the importance of the 
feeling their demands are now said tuhave evoked. 
It is not difficult to follow, at least in outline, the 
course of recent eventsat the scene of negotiations. 
One of the most perplexing elements has been 
the unexpected firmness of China's attitude 
throughout. Repeated experiences have taught 
men to believe that the Government of Peking 
chooses any alternative save that of war, and 
with France as a prospective enemy thesc pacific 
tendencies might have becn expecicd to attain 
their maximum devclopment. But it is an es- 
tablished metaphysical fact that the man who 
does not mean to fight becomes aggressive and 
even truculent in proportion as he is persuaded 
that his own reluctance is excecded by that of 
his v/s-d-ris, and into this mood China appears 
to have drifted gradually. Not that she could 
ever have suspected France of any uneasiness 
about the issue of a struggle with her ill- 
disciplined and half-armed forces, but that 
she accredited the Ferry Cabinet with designs 
which were not shared, and could never be 
endorsed, by the French people. There were 
reasons, apparently valid, for this idea. Half 
the Western, and all the Eastern, world believes 
that France's position in Europe forbids her to 
assume any scrious responsibilities abroad. She 
may send two or three thousand men to fight 
against anerveless State like Annam; she may 
vote a credit of a million dollars to secure the 
occupation of a fertile territory like the delta 
of the Red River, and she may even allow her 
Cochin-Chinese undertaking to develop un- 
anticipated dimensions ; but to engage deliber- 
ately in a struggle with the Middle Kingdom, 
and to face all the embarrassments and com- 
plications such a struggle would involve, is an 
issue she may be expected to avoid by cvery 
possible expedient. This is the faith which 
has inspired China's unusual firmness, and 
Wwe may conjecture that it was considerably 
Strengthened by the apparent reluctance of M. 
Ferry to convoke a special session of the Cham- 
ber, though perpetually urged ‘to take that step, 
rather than leave a handful of troops in ‘Tonquin 
without efficient support. ‘The Marquis Tseng 
believed, in short, that by prolonging; the nego- 
nations until the Chamber met on the 24th of 
October, he could count on a vote which would 
Place the negotiations on a basis favourable to 
his country’s claims. ‘Toa certain extent he was 
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probably right in his conjecture, but it seems that 
he has over-estimated the situation. When the 
Chambers were opened the Yellow Book told 
them that China required France to abandon or 
largely modify her treaties with Annam, and to 
withdraw her troops trom the whole of Tonquin 
north of the Red River. An exceedingly care- 
less report forwarded by Reuter ascribes a still 
more arrogant character to China's demands, 
but even the above interpretation embodies pre- 
tensions which must have been excecdingly 
unpalatable to France. ‘Whatever China’s rights 
may be, her spasmodic method of asserting 
them is not calculated to conciliate public opi- 
nion. She might have counted on the good 
sense and forbearance of the French nation so 
long as her demands left room for the exercise 
of these qualities, but it cannot be supposed 
that France is in a particularly happy hamour 
just at present, and the Peking Government has 
over-taxed her patience. The friends of peace 
will find it difficnlt to control a situation com- 
plicated by Chinese unreasonableness as well as 
by Parisian Jingoism. 
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Meanwhile the recently reported retreat of the 
Black Flags from Sontai seems to have been a 
canard. ‘They appear to be stronger than ever, 
especially at Sontai and Bac-ninh, which latter 
place was recently reconnoitred and found 
strongly fortified, with a numerous garrison and 
Krupp guns in position. If the Chinese allies of 
the Black Flags were formerly in the pay of 
Annam, whence do they draw their stipends at 
present? 


We note the arrival, by the last American mail, 
of His Excellency jCount Charles Zaluski, His 
Imperial Austrian Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan. The 
Count is accompanied Mr. H. Von Sicbold, 
whose appointment ‘to the post of Secretary of 
Legation was Gazetted some months ago. 


Saturpar the 3rd instant, being the anniversary 
of His Majesty the Mikado’s birthday, was 
celebrated in the Capital with all the usual pomp. 
In the morning the troops jn garrison, to the 
number of about seven thousand, paraded at 
Hibiya for Imperial inspection. The march- 
past, which was performed in excellent style, 
was witnessed by the Emperor and a numerous 
Staff, as well as by the Foreign Representatives 
and other visitors. Those who have had an 
opportunity of observing the Japanese troops at 
reviews of this nature during the past seven 
or eight years, were unanimously of opinion 
that the manacuvres on Saturday bore renewed 
testimony to the constantly increasing pro- 
ficiency of the men. The appearance of 
the cavalry was specially noteworthy. They 
handled their horses in a way that left nothing 
to be desired, and exhibited the bearing 
of smart, well disciplined soldiers. After the 
review the Foreign Representatives proceeded 
to the Palace, where a déjeuner was served 
entirely in Japanese fashion. In the evening 
His Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
held a reception, which was attended by more 
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than a thousand guests, Japanese and Foreign. 
His Excellency’s official residence was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion, and the illumi- 
tions and fireworks showed, if possible, more 
richness and originality than on previous cele- 
brations. 


Tue correspondent of the Egyplian Gaselle 
gives an account as follows of a visit paid by 
him to the Bedlam in Cairo. He says that, after 
visiting the Cholera Hospital, he went, in the 
short time at his disposal, to the Lunatic Asylum, 
situated in the desert to the right of the Abbas- 
siah road towards the last slopes of the heights 
of Mokattam. The Doctor in charge was ab- 
sent, celebrating the feast of Bairam in town ; 
but his representative was there—a big fellow 
fifty years of age, white-bearded, yellow-robed, 
girt with a red sash, and wearing enormous 
white pantaloons and a tarboosh. This person 
led the visitor and his companions along a 
gloomy vestibule into the courtyard of the Asylum, 
where some madmen were walking “without 
any apparent object.” By order of the gentleman 
in the yellow robe all these promenaders were 
driven to their quarters. The first incident was 
provided bya youngster, fourteen years of age, 
who asked for ‘‘ backshish,” as most Egyptians 
do. There was some method in this lad’s mad- 
ness. At last the correspondent arrived at a 
corridor which was only lighted by little windows 
level with the ceiling, and all barred with iron. 
Along this corridor, at the bottom of the wall at 
the Icft, were the madmen sitting on their 
haunches, and forming a row which appeared 
interminable. They seemed to be a lot of miser- 
able, quiet, and inoffensive creatures. They 
were literally clothed with sackcloth. All that 
was wanting to complete their resemblance to 
Job at his worst was the ashes and the sores. 
Their only garment consisted of a sack, in place 
of a shirt, which came to their knees, with a hole 
fcr the head, and sleeves reaching to the elbows. 
They wore not the least bit of linen. 


To the right were the dormitcries : immense 
dark chambers into which the only entrance was 
through low doors, and ventilated only by means 
of little windows close to the ceiling and looking 
upon the arcade surrounding the courtyard. The 
rooms were floored with stone: were full of holes 
and rifts, and the plaster of the walls was 
falling in big pieces. It was evident that no 
repairs had been effected for years, that even 
the mean expense of whitewash had been 
dispensed with. The beds were similar to 
those employed in the native hospitals and 
barracks—iron frames and wooden bottoms. 
Bedding and bed-clothes were inconceivably 
dirty and covered with vermin. Each room was 
crowded with beds only a foot apart. The 
stench in rooms and corridors was unbearable ; 
and the most elementary notions of propriety 
were disregarded. It is impossible to translate 
the narrator's description of the filthiness that he 
saw, and that witnesses with him can vouch for, 
Among them was a gallant cavalry officer, hero 
of several campaigns; and even he was unable 
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to restrain the revulsion of his stomach. Some of] dark hole to which light and air were admitted 
the lunatics were reposing on their filthy beds or| only through the door,—a dungeon, for that is 


standing beside them and indulging in the 
attitudes generally affected -by madmen. Here 
and there was a lunatic chained hand and foot 
groping along the corridor : further on was an old 
man of quiet and respectable appearance, who 
saluted the visitors with his hands crossed over 
his breast. At many points were observed doors 
strongly barred and bolted which the servants 
refused to open on the pretext either that no-one 
was inside the cell or that the key was missing. 
On one occasion the visitors were allowed to 
look through a little opening about four inches 
square into what was really nothing but a black 
bole, where for some time they could distinguish 
nothing, although they heard the wail, often 
lapsing into sobs, of the unhappy inmate, who 
when at last seen in the darkness, was observed 
to be more like an empty sack than a human 
being. 
@ . € 

One room is described-‘“‘ as the Chamber of 
Horrors.” It is that where intractable patients 
are ‘mastered and treated.” It is a big spacious 
and well-lighted room. The walls, however, are 
perforated with holes about two feet high with 
bars of iron at each end to which violent mad- 
man are bound by the extremities. 

e 
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A certain implement of torture or restraint, 
and the condition of a patient who was put in it, 
are vividly portrayed. The operation is not so 
horrible as that of keel-hauling as described in a 
London paper during the Egyptian war, bat its 
torture must be more enduring. Even the 
kitchen appears to be so arranged as to afford 
no comfort to the unhappy objects, who 
thence derive the food that keeps their miser- 
able souls and bodies together. It was 
both dirty and dark. Hialf-a-dozen idiots, 
growling between their teeth, were helping a 
muscular Arab cook. The madmen’s dinner 
was getting ready; and as this was the first day 
of the Bairam, they had, presumably, better food 
than usual. On the ground were four big dishes, 
each abour a foot and a half in diameter: two 
contained rice: the other two, mutton broth. 
Near them, squatting on the ground, was an 
idiot slicing vegetables into a bowl. At the 
end of the room, upon a stone, was a heap of 
scraps, not very inviting, of the mutton which 
had served to make the broth. The visitors did 
not explore the rooms on the upper story, which 
they were told were not occupied in the daytime 
on account of the heat. Some of the patients, 
however, slept there by night. 
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The women’s quarter was even dirtier than 


the men’s. The poor madwomen were crowded 
together, and the filth beggars description. This 
division has no upper story and comprises only 
five rooms on the ground floor, opening upon 
a very small yard. The stink which rose from 
the bedding, and from the unwashed, and even 
unswept, floor was insupportable. Many of the 
women were hysteric and two were ina complete 
state of nudity. In the last room but one, a 
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the sole word whereby to describe it—without a 
single piece of furniture, two unhappy women 
were stretched upon the ground on planks. The 
hands of one were perfectly cold; and pre- 
sented every symptom of those of a person 
seized by a violent access of cholera. And at 
this moment the doctor was celebrating the 
Bairam in town! The other woman lay at the 
head of the room, but as the writer's military 
companion could not bear the- effluvia of the 
den, the visitors did not examine her. The 
people who accompanied them did all they 
could to prevent them from entering that room. 

The gentleman who was kind enough to in- 
duce them to visit this infamous establishment 
informed them that the Abbassieh Asylum con- 
tains about three hundred lunatics, including 
eighty women and one or two children; and 
that there is no classification whatsoever except 
that between men and women. Raging mad- 
men and those who are only slightly affected 
live together higgledy-piggledy. The only 
remedy that is deemed efficacious in the case of 
violent madness is the cold douche. 
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The visitors asked their guide several times 
if any cases of cholera had occurred, and were 
invariably answered in the negative ; but while 
crossing the court-yard they perceived the well- 
known funeral box borne by two men—truly a 
suspicious circumstance. 
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On Monday, the 6th of August, the day after 
the chronicler’s visit to the mad-house, the 
Board of Health deemed it well to publish in 
its daily bulletin that, between the 3oth of July 
and the 3rd of August, thirty-two deaths from 
cholera had occurred in the establishment. 


Arrzr a truce of several weeks with the official 
world, the Afara Maru Shimbunx has in a 
recent issue returned to the assault upon what 
it deems abuses. We are shown a horse-fair, 
and stables over which is inscribed Roda-in, or 
‘“‘ Hospital for Aged Horses,” an allusion evi- 
dently to the Gesre-im or Senate. Far in the 
distance are the towers of Fukushima and 
Saitama. Close to the stable a groom with 
pliant features wreathed in smiles holds a 
tranquil steed, while at a short distance a frac- 
tious horse is with difficulty held in by his 
attendants. The following dialogue takes place 
among the crowd :—‘ This is the animal that 
could not be induced to work on the roads in 
Fukushima!” ‘That is so, and now he is as- 
signed to the Old-horse Hospital.” The jest 
is directed against Mr. Mishima, Prefect of 
Fukushima, who was a prominent figure in the 
recent prosecution of the Fukushima rioters, 
and is now recommended for promotion to the 
ranks of the Genro-in refuge where that super- 
annuated and other officers can be kept out of 
trouble and danger. 





Tue Italian Gasetle Offcielle of September the 
15th contains the following :—“His Majesty 
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the Emperor of Japan has telegraphed to His 
Majesty the King to express the emotion he fel; 
at the news of the catastrophe of Ischia and to 
convey his sympathy for the survivors and the 
people of Italy in general. The King replied 
immediately, also by telegraph, thanking the 
Emperor for having taken part, at so great 
distance, in the mouming of Italy, and {o 
having manifested his august benevolence. His 
Majesty's telegram adds that in Italy, the King, 
the Government, and the whole country ap 
animated by an equal feeling of sympathy for the 
Japanese people.” 


We read in American newspapers that Gener! 
Roger A. Pryor, once of the entire Southem 
half of the United States, and now of New York, 
has sailed for England to take part in the 
defence of O'Donnell, charged with the murder 
of James Carey, the informer. Although re 
gularly retained as counsel, it is not absolutely 
certain that he will appear in the proceedings, 
the Crown having the obvious right to object, 
on the ground that he is not an English barrister. 
It is thought probable, however, that no protest 
will be made, and that his services will be added 
to those of Messrs. Guy and Sullivan, th 
solicitor and barrister engaged on O'Donnell’s 
behalf. In that event, the trial will be enlivened 
by the presence of a figure of considerable 
personal, and some slight historical, interest 
General Pryor, “‘in the days before the war,” 
was the incarnation of Southern sound and fury, 
and the embodiment of all the hatreds cherished 
by the defenders of slavery against the people of 
the North. He came before the public atcn 
early period of life, in the character of proprietor 
and editor of a Richmond newspaper, which had 
its beginning and its end before he was twenty 
years old. It was a remarkable publication, 
unlike most of its Southern contemporaries in 
the fact that it was truly brilliant in its incessant 
blaze of anti-Northern ferocity,—like the endless 
chain-lightning of the Caribbean Sea. Humour 
it had none, but an electric vivacity of invective 
which made it invariably entertaining, if ot 
logically convincing. As soon as Pryor's age 
would permit—some said sooner—he was sent 
to the House of Representatives at Washington, 
and there distinguished himself by various 
freaks of juvenile indiscretion. One of his first 
assaults was upon the New York Herald, in the 
course of which he fell into the error of alluding 
too freely to certain incidents in the career of 
Mrs. James Gordon Bennett, mother of the 
present possessor of Heraldic honors ; and the 
manner of the elder Bennett's retaliation will 
never be forgotten. For several successive days, 
the Congressional columns of the great New 
York journal contained, in addition to the 
reports of what actually occurred, some twenty 
or thirty interspersed paragraphs, of the follow- 


ing character :— 

Roger A. Pryor, the shameless liar and libeller, 
from Virginia, was silent.” 

“Roger A. Pryor. the filthy slanderer of woman, 
from Virginia, said not a word.” 

For obvious reasons, we submit specimens of 


only the milder of these eructations ; but the 
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effect of upwards of a score of such, and worse, 
scattered over the pages of a newspaper, day 
after day, may be imagined. An “arrangement” 
was affected, by which the Herald presently 
ceased to torment the soul of Pryor, while the 
over zealous orator abstained from further allu- 
sion to the Herald or its family. The stream 
of venom thus choked, found a new outlet, how- 
ever, in onslaughts upon fellow-congressmen, a 
speedy resultof which was the memorable “affair” 
with Potter, of Wisconsin, which budded as pret- 
tily as any quarrel on record, but never reached 
the blossoming stage. This was one of a succes- 
sion of similar incidents, the unvarying termina- 
tion of which produced upon the Northern mind a 
totally erroneous impression that the Southern 
heart had very little fire in it, after all, and that 
bluster and bravado, rather than genuine grit and 
plack, were the characteristics of the slave-hold- 
ing community. The expected duels between 
Burlingame and Brooks, Grow and Keitt, Potter 
and Pryor, and others, all came to an ignomi- 
nious end, and in most instances by the with- 
drawal of the Southern adversary, at a critical 
moment. In the last-named dispute, Potter was 
the challenged party, and, having never handled 
sword or pistol, elected to fight with bowie- 
knives, these being weapons equally unfamiliar 
to both sides. Pryor’s friends refused to allow 
him to proceed, on the pretext that the arms 
proposed were “‘ungentlemanly.” This was an 
unfortunate decision for their principal, who, 
if left to himself, would probably have fought 
with anything, but who never cleared himself 
from the suspicion of cowardice until the 
opportunity was afterward given him on the 
battle-field. His course through the war was 
creditable enough, though not distinguished 
in any way, and he surprised everybody who 
knew him by breaking off all his old associa- 
lions as soon as peace was declared, going 
to the North, and settling in New York 
as ahard working, studious lawyer. A more 
complete metamorphosis was never witnessed. 
All the wild flamboyance of his early years was 
dropped like a suit of worn-out clothing, and in 
a remarkably short time he was worthily ad- 
mitted to the bar of which he is now a prominent 
and highly respected member. It is somewhat 
Curious that notwithstanding the various dis- 
ciplinary changes he has gone though, his 
appearance continues the same as it was when 
he entered Congress, twenty-five years ago. 
With his long black hair, swarthy complexion, 
flashing eye, and mobile features, he is one of 
the few remaining types of what used to be 
called the ‘youthful chivalry” of the South. 
But he will not court notoriety in that character. 


.To him, the civil war of America is as com- 


pletely an event of the past as that of England ; 
Which latter, by the bye, he might well recall in 
fableaux vivants, by personating Charles the 


Second, of the youthful portrait of whom he is 
a living image. 





THE proposal to open the grave of Shakespeare, 
eference to which has been made in these 
columns, will not be carried into effect. It 
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appears that the suggestion originated with Dr.|the century, the Mongols had almost entirely 


Ingleby, a life trustee of the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, and was approved by Mr. Arbuth- 
not, the vicar of Stratford. But, upon inquiry 
as to the proper authority by which the exhuma- 
tion could be ordered, its was found that the 
consent of the Mayor and officers of the corpora- 
tion must be obtained. The Mayor, however, 
has refused to sanction the proceeding, and the 
poet's remains will continue to rest undisturbed. 


Tue China Afail says that it may be news to 
some persons, but it is probably true, that few 
days pass without a lost Chinese child being 
taken to the Police Station in Hongkong by the 
constables. Almost as frequently the mother, or 
some other relation, goes to the Station, dissolved 
in tears, to report the loss. “The child is 
produced, enthusiastically recognised, and taken 
home, to receive a good sound spanking for 
the trouble it has given.” The Hongkong paper 
adds: —“‘ It would save mothers, children, and 
police a great deal of trouble if the Chinese 
would take a lesson from Japan. There each 
toddling little urchin has a small wooden ticket 
fastened to its clothing, with the child’s name, 
sex, and age, and the father’s name and address 
upon it. The Japanese name for this label is 
maigo fuda or lost child ticket, which sufficiently 
explains its purpose. Such a system might even 
prove useful in some European cities.” 


Tux scheme for importing twenty thousand 
Chinese laborers into Brazil is spoken of by several 
American newspapers as a new and strange 
development of enterprise on the part of the 
South American empire. This, however, is not 
the case. It is probable, on the contrary, that 
Brazil was in advance of all other Western coun- 
tries, in endeavoring to introduce settlers from 
the overflowing population of the great Asiatic 
nation. A moment's consideration would sug- 
gest the naturalness of such attempt at coloni- 
zation, in view of the historical associations of 
China and Portugal,—which latter kingdom once 
included Brazil among its dominions. When 
the Court of Portugal was driven to Rio Janeiro 
by the French, in 1807, the improvement of the 
royal revenues became a matter of the first 
necessity, and the advisers of the Regent, after- 
ward Joam VI., proposed to devote a large 
amount of unoccupied territory to the cultivation 
of tea, the value of which product was well-known 
through importations from Macao, that island 
being a centre of Portuguese operations in the 
Far East. In 1810, several hundred Chinese 
were carried to Brazil and set to work upon the 
new industry. Portuguese writers aver that these 
emigrants were selected from the tea-growing 
regions, as being thoroughly qualified for the 
projected enterprise, and it is recorded that the 
soil and climate of Southern Brazil were found 
in every way suitable to the plant; but the 
undertaking nevertheless languished. Negro 
slaves were largely employed, and the Chinese 
gradually turned to more profitable occu- 
pations, leaving the tea plantations in unthrifty 
and incompetent hands. By the middle of 
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disappeared, although tea continued to be pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to meet the 
needs of the locality. In 1850 the Emperor 
Pedro II. abolished the slave trade, and from 
that time immigration for agricultural parposes 
was found requisite. Numerous ship-loads of 
Chinamen were imported, among others, but 
great difficulty was experienced in persuading 
them to work in the interior, particularly after 
the infamous cruelties practised upon them by 
their so called employers became generally 
known. At the present time they are hardly to 
be seen in Brazil, excepting at the coast ports. 
The introduction of so large a number as twenty 
thousand seems rather an extravagant proceed- 
ing, supposing that it can be successfully carried 
out; but there is no doubt that abundant fields 
of labor would await all of them, if they could 
be induced to serve where required. The tea 
industry will probably not be stimulated to any 
great extent, but other products, especially 
coffee, can be developed to much advantage. 
The difficult questions are, first, how to get these 
heavy agricultural reinforcements into Brazil, 
and next, how to keep them employed at the 
only kind of work that can be beneficial to the 
country. j 


Mar. Ernest Satow has given us another proof 
of his indefatigable industry in the form of a 
map of Korea, which, having regard to the still 
rudimentary nature of our acquaintance with 
the peninsula, appears to be a work of wonder- 
fal accuracy. It is not, of course, the outcome 
of original survey, but is compiled, chiefly, from 
a chart prepared in 1875 by the Intelligence 
Bureau (Sambo-Kiyoku) of the War Department, 
Tokiyo. On comparing the two maps, however, 
we observe that Mr. Satow’s contains consider- 
ably the larger number of places, especially along 
the coast line—from which fact we conclude 
that he has availed himself of the information 
procured by recent naval surveys. The Korean 
names are spelled after the phonetic system 
devised by Messrs. Satow, Aston, and Chamber- 
lain. A short explanation of the system is given 
on the face of the map, accompanied by a 
reference, for further particulars, to a work by 
the same authors which is now in the press and 
will shortly be published under the title “A 
Manual of Korean Geographicaland other Pro- 
per Names Romanized.” The map ison a scale 
of 262 miles to an inch and measures 11 inches 
by 20 inches. It thus combines handiness with 
typographical distinctness, and is in every respect 
a most valuable and timely production. 





In a final note to his last six monthly report 
addressed to the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs on the Health of Shanghai, Dr. Jamie- 
son draws attention to the opinion of the cele- 
brated German expert Dr. Von Pettenkofer in 
the Neuesle Nachrichten und Minchener An- 
serger, 14th-17th July, 1883, on the subject of 
quarantine, which he is emphatic in denouncing 
as extravagant and useless, adducing the re- 
markable instance of Malta in 1865, where, in 
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Spite of the most stringent precautions under 
the most favourable circumstances, an outbreak 
of cholera was not prevented. This outbreak 
and others under more or less similar conditions 
he attributes to the fructification of germs long 
before imported, and lying latent perhaps for 
months. The moral of this is, according to the 
German scientist, that quarantine regulations are 
always and inevitably enforced too late. In this 
article attention is drawn to the facts of individual 
predisposition and immunity, which are striking 
phenomena in every epidemic, and which can 
be only partially explained, if at all, by visible 
external conditions. Finally, the vast importance 
of general hygienic measures, and the absolately 
essential nced of prompt attention to the first 
warning given by diarrhoea, are most urgently 
inculcated. 


“ Oxx of the Unlicensed,” who in a recent letter 
to this journal pleaded the cause of the unfortu- 
nate birds and beasts which so many civilized 
beings love to shatter and slaughter, confessed 
that, in a majority of cases, he did not expect 
to excite any feeling but ridicule by his remon- 
strances. His expectation is probably the more 
likely to be fulfilled in that he acknowledged 
himself to be without any practical experience of 
the pleasures be censured. But he is not with- 
out allies. Among them is included the cele- 
brated Russian author Tourgueneff, whose last 
literary effort, published quite recently by the 
Réoue Politique ef Littéraire, bas reference to 
this very subject. Tourgueneff, when a boy of 
ten, used to accompany his father on almost 
daily excursions against partridge and quail. 
He derived the keenest delight from the sport, 
knew no chagrin save that caused by the escape 
of a too wary plover, nor felt the smallest sensa- 
tion of pity when a wounded bird fell struggling 
on the grass or into the jaws of his father’s dog 
‘“‘Treasure.” One summer, on the eve of St. 
Peter's Day, the father and son set out to enjoy 
an afternoon's amusement. “Treasure” came to 
a dead set among some grass at the end of an 
oak copse, and presently a quail rose from under 
the dog's very nose. But the bird flew strangely, 
with a fluttering, uncertain motion, and finally 
fell as though it were wounded. The dog, con- 
trary to his wont, followed at full speed, and by 
an extraordinary exercise of nimbleness managed 
to seize the quail, which it carried to Tourguen- 
effsfather. ‘What is it?” cried the child, run- 
ning up breathlessly. “Is the bird wounded?” 
“No,” was the reply, “but doubtless she has 
her nest near at hand, and flew in that strange 
way to make the dog follow her so as to entice 
him away from the neighbourhood of her young 
ones. But she played the comedy too well, as 
‘Treasure’ has demonstrated.” ‘‘Then shcisnot 
wounded?” “No, butshe will not live. ‘ Trea- 
sure’s’ teeth have been-too much for her.” And 
in fact the little bird dicd a few minutes after- 
wards. This incident had a wonderful effect 
upon the child. Searching about with the aid 
of the dog, he found the nest of young quails, 
and then, by his father’s permission, buried their 
mother beside them. But he never again could 
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derive any sincere pleasure from shooting. He 
did not, indeed, immediately give up the sport, 
but pursued it with litle interest for some years 
until another incident finally rendered it quite 
intolerable. Shooting one day with a fricnd, 
the latter wounded a grouse as she was flying 
off foliowed by her brood. She did not 
fall, however, but struggled on, and Tourguen- 
eff's companion, making signs that they should 
lie down in the grass, began to imitate thé cry of 
the grouse so skilfully that the voices of the 
young ones were presently heard replying. In 
a few minutes the whole brood would have been 
persuaded to return, when suddenly the sports- 
men’s attention was attracted by the cry of 
the hen grouse close at hand. Looking round, 
they saw the wounded bird, with her breast all 
bloody, struggling towards them though the 
grass. “It was evident,” says Tourgueneff, 
‘that the mother’s heart could no longer resist. 
She came to sacrifice her own life in the hope 
of diverting pursuit from her young ones. I felt 
like a monster of cruelty. Springing to my feet, 
I clapped my hands loudly, and the cries of the 
young grouse ceasing immediately, the mother 
flew away.” That was the end of Tourgueneff's 
shooting experiences. 


We hear from Korca that the mono-metallic 
plan will shortly become a tale of the past. 
Korea, the unassuming and apparently impecu- 
nious vassal of the Celestial Kingdom, is about 
to indulge in a paroxysm of silver coinage. This 
is the more interesting, as there is no Mint 
either in China or Korea, and so all the coins 
must be struck off by the tedious process of 
hand-press. A short time ago—only a few 
months—over twenty thousand taels’ worth of 
silver coins were minted, but only a small 
amount of these was put into circulation, as 
the movement had not received the condign 
approval of the Korean autocrat, Mr. P. G. 
von Méllendorff. These coins were made 
of pure silver—said to have come from the 
Government mines, but we have our doubts. 
There were four different sizes, ranging from 
one to four mace of silver; or from 15 to 60 
cents. They were not milled and were very 


rough, the reverse bearing the inscription Dai 


Chosen Koku, while the obverse was plain, with 
the exception of a small circle of bluc enamel 
in the centre. This enamel gives the coin 
a rather pretty appearance, despite its rough- 
ness. The process of enamelling cannot 
have been at all easy on account of the 
primitive machinery used, especially as we 
understand that the small circle of enamel was 
attached dy Aand to the coin whilc the silver 
was still unpleasantly warn. 
* 
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Bat Mr. P. G. von Mollendorff is not satis- 
fied with the coins, and has recommended the 
Government to redeem those already in circu- 
lation, remelt them, and issue a new coinage 
containing a ten per cent. alloy of copper. Not 
very much will be circulated after all, as the 


original issue of $2c,000 will in all probability 
The redemption 


be adhered to, not unwiscly. 


of the silver in circulation may very Possibly 
have given occasion to the sudden great de. 
preciation of copper, as the Choya Shimbun 
notes a fall of 25 per cent. in exchange, 4 
few specimens of the late issuc have found 
their way into the hands of Europeans, and vill 
be a regular treasure-trove to ardent numisma. 
tists. Some have already been sent to Europe 
and America by keen-eyed speculators, whohad 
themselvcs to pay twice the face-value in order 
to obtain specimens. We congratulate Korea 
on this decided step towards civilization, but we 
should really like to know where those nice 
silver mines are. 





WE regret to hear of the death of the wife of 
H.E. J. R. Young, U.S. Minister to China. 
Mrs. Young, who is not unknown in Yokohama, 
died at the early age of twenty-four, barely 
cighteen months after her marriage. 





Or the Mecting of the British Association, which 
was held a few weeks ago, Zhe Times says, 
ironically, that it ‘‘is the great scientific festival 
of the year. For the initiated and the elect 
there are, of course, the inner mysteries of St. 
Andrew's Day and other less public occasions; 
but when the British Association meets, the 
worship of science is conducted coram popule 
according to such rites and ceremonies as are 
more or less intelligible to the uninitiated world. 
The President, who is the hierophant of the 
occasion, is generally a man who possesses the 
faculty of presenting scientific ideas in a fashion 
not too abstruse to be popular. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he is too strictly scientific to be generally 
popular, and sometimes he is almost too popular 
to be really scientific ; bui, on an average, a fair 
balance is preserved,” and so on, ridiculing, as 
most of the exponents of public opinion at home 
have done, the fact that an association whose 
avowed object and raison d fre is the advance- 
ment of general science should have devoted all 
the time of its recent réunion to the President’ 
pet theme of pure mathematics. Sardonically, 
and in very few words, the Pall Afall Gaselte 
condenses the proceedings thus :—‘ There is 2 
story told of the late Professor Henry Smith that, 
when explaining some new discovery in the 
theory of numbers to his Oxford pupils he added 
the remark, ‘and the great beauty of the thing is 
that it cannot possibly ever be of the slightest 
practical use to anybody.’ Something of the 
same uncompromising enthusiasm for mathe- 
matics for mathematics’ sake ran through Pro- 
fessor Cayley'’s presidential address to the 
members of the British Association, and lends 
additional poignancy to the regret for Professor 
Smith's untimely death, with which “both the 
Sceretary and the President prefaced their re 
marks. It scems clear from the announcements 
which Professor Bonney made for next year that 
the visit of the British Association to Canada 
will be rather like a gigantic picnic; and it 3s 
perhaps all the more desirable, therefore, that 


‘the proceedings this year should have been 


dedicated, so far as the Presidents address at 
least was concerned, to the interests of pure 
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science. But although Professor Cayley deli- 
berately forbore to speak of the utility of mathe- 
matics in common life or physical science, he 
gave, on the other hand, a very interesting 
historical survey to show how practical or 
physical questions have always connected them- 
selves with the development of mathematical 


theory.” 





Human lives, like everything else under the 
sun, the atmosphere excepted, are capable of 
appraisement. There might be a difficulty in 
expressing the exact value of any given life in 
any given unit, but when a comparative statec- 
ment alone is required, the problem becomes 
much simpler. The Safurday Review appeals 
to the commonest orders of intelligence when it 
says, “‘we must bear in mind the difference in 
value between the life of a burglar and that of 
an efficient constable. If a housebreaker is 
shot, it is a good riddance; but if a capable 
policeman loses his life, society also loses some- 
thing of no small value.” The question which 
elicited these fragments of common-sense, was 
the propriety of arming the London police, or 
some of them at any rate, with a more efficient 
weapon than a club. London burglars have 
recently developed a new means of cluding pur- 
suit. ‘hey shoot their pursuers. The latter 
have clubs, to be sure, but experience goes to 
show that a difference exists in the effective 
ranges of clubs and revolvers. An expert house- 
breaker, provided with a revolver, can generally 
make himself felt by a club-bearing official before 
the latter brings his weapon fairly into action. 
Clubs, too, are not successful as means of ward- 
ing off pistol bullets, and, altogether, the com- 
bination of disadvantages they present, appears 
to be receiving unusual demonstration at the 
hands of English housebreakers. Under these 
circumstances the advisability of enabling a 
policeman to arrest a ruffian without absolutely 
placing his life at the latters mercy was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the twenty divisional 
superintendents of the London Metropolitan 
Police on September the 12th. But only six of 
the Superintendents were distinctly in favour of 
arming the constables with revolvers. The rest 
desired to avoid the experiment ‘‘ if possible.” 
They thought it better to wait and sce whether 
these murderous propensitics of burglars were 
likely to be further developed. ‘It might be 
dangerous to put revolvers in the hands of men 
who might rashly use them.” Whether the 
burglars will furnish the developments without 
Which these fourteen gentlemen decline to be 
convinced, is an open question. If they do—if 
a few more constables are maimed or murdered 
—then, no doubt, the survivors will be supplied 
With revolvers, and expected to exercise the 
utmost moderation in using them, since it will 
have been unequivocally demonstrated that by 
their use only can the blood-thirsty propensities 
of malcfactors he checked. The shooting of 
Constables by burglars being sometimes an 
unavoidable necessity from the latter's point of 
“lew, it is of course much better to run the risk 
of that occurrence than to expose burglars to the 


danger of being unnecessarily shot by constables. 
English policemen cannot always be depended 
on to refrain from using their revolvers until 
the inevitable alternative is death, but English 
housebreakers can always be depended on 
not to shoot policemen until the probable alter- 
native is capture. These are not exactly 
the views entertained by Americans and French- 
men. They give their constables — revolvers 
and, strange to say, the result is that neither 
burglars nor constables get shot. Japan has 
adopted a similar course, substituting swords 
for revolvers, but in her case the proceeding is 
quite wrong, since it is not English. 
@ . e 

Constable Banman of New York is an officer 
who might be advantageously engaged to give 
his English confréres lessons in the use of the 
club. He employs it to promote sociability. 
On the 27th of August Mr. O'Neil, a: citizen of 
that metropolis, had just collected two bills from 
his customers when Banman came along and 
required him to “stand something.” ONeil 
preferred to postpone the hospitality, whereupon 
Banman recommended him to get away fora 
‘sucker ” and without delay clubbed him in the 
neck. O'Neil became curious to know the rea- 
son of this assault, and, preferring an enquiry, 
received a blow on the forehead and another 
under the ear, so that when he presented him- 
self at the station three weeks later to lodge a 
complaint, his head was embellished by some 
“‘ugly red scars.” Another constable, called 
Jennings, had been practising a few days pre- 
viously on the person of a youth of eighteen. 
Chrystie—that was the latter's name—was 
standing near an Italian fruit-stand eating a 
slice of water melon, when Jennings, happening 
to come within sight of this vulgar proceeding, 
clubbed its perpetrator into the gutter. The 
lad's arm_ was broken in two places, but Jen- 
nings picked him up and wiped the mud from 
his clothes, thereby showing that the strongest 
sense of duty is not inconsistent with the 
exercise of gentler sentiments. If eating water 
melons in the streets and refusing to stand 
cock-tails to constables are clubable offences, 
it is surely a little thin-skinned to hesitate about 
shooting burglars and pick-pockets. 


Some of the London journals are beginning to 
reflect on the quaint problems offered by the 
present conditions of foreign residence in the 
East. The Specfal/or says :— 


The continued vitality of international jealousies is 
in nothing better illustrated than in the difficulty of 
appointing Stipendiarics in Eastern cities whom all 
Europeans will trust. The white settlers will not sub- 
mit, often with good reason, to native Judges, but they 
will not support the supersession of the conflicting 
Consular jurisdiction by trustworthy Magistrates, who 
could make justice regular and uniform. Either they 
declare for mixed Tribunals, which are exceedingly 
cumbrous, or for the Consuls, each of whom has a 
different idea of justice. Even at Shanghai, where the 
Europeans are coerced into unity by a common danger, 
and do elect a cosmopolitan municipality, the police 
are obliged to take the villains they catch—and there 
are no villains like bad foreigners in China—before a 
dozen different and conflicting authorities. With the 
slightest willingness to agree, the Powers could appoint 
Stipendiaries who could be trusted to do indifferent 
justice, and reduce the legal chaos into the simplest 
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order. Either the Indian Code or the Code Napoléon 
would do for law, and the Stipendiary might always be 
a Dutchman or a Dane. The nationalities, however, 
as yet will not trust one another. 


The Specfator might find in Japan even a better 
illustration of the ‘‘ continued vitality of inter- 
national jcalousies.” Here there is a Code whichis 
not the Indian Code or the Code Napoléon, but 
is better than either; while to administer it, the 
Government proposes to appoint European and 
American Judges—not stipendiary Magistrates, 
but skilled Judges. But the Treaty Powers, or 
rather their Representatives, prefer an agglo- 
meration of sixteen conflicting tribunals, many 
of them presided over by Consuls who are no 
more coinpetent by training to administer Jaw 
than to conduct a military campaign. And . 
what is the reason of this bizarre preference? 
Simply that Englishmen will not trust French 
Judges, and Frenchmen will not trust English 
Judges, while Germans will trust neither, and so 
on throughout the whole list. One of the plea- 
sant results of civilization is that it inspires 
every national with a wholesome doubt of every- 
other national’s integrity. Japan ought to 
benefit largely by being made the common 
battle-field of these doubts. 





We understand that His Excellency Inouye, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, has graciously 
placed a train at the disposal of Tokiyo residents 
who visit Yokohama to witness the performance 
of ‘ The Ladies’ Battle” at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Monday evening next, given in aid of the 
sufferers by the earthquake at Ischia. 





We learn that Mr. Plunkett proposes to leave 
England for Japan in January. He will come 
vid America, and as it is his intention to spend 
some time in the United States, his arrival in 


Japan cannot be looked for before the end of 
March. 





Tue semi-official papers in Austria are silent 
on the meaning of Mr, Gladstone's journey, 
but the independent organs are less reserved. 
The Newe Frese Presse, for instance, talks of 
the trip as a demonstration of unquestionable 
political significance—an interesting addition 
to the political pilgrimages of recent years, the 
more interesting, in fact, as it is nota reigning 
Sovereign, but a simple Statesman, who has 
gone to interview the Czar. A Swedish poli- 
tician of high position asserted to the writer 
that King Oscar, who has just met the 
Czar and the other Kings and Princes now 
guests of the Court of Denmark, entered into 
no political discussion with them at all, know- 
ing the great dislike of his subjects to be mixed 
up in any questions of European politics. At 
the same time Sweden is completing her new 
army organisation and system cf defence, in 
order to be able to remain prefectly neutral in 
the European quarrels of the future. On the 
other hand, an ominous threat has appeared in 
the official Pefersburger Zeitung to the effect 
that the Congress of Princes and Statesmen 
assembled round King Christian, and represent- 
ing hundreds of millions of people, may sooner 
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or later revenge Denmark on Germany. Finally 
it may be added that, according to the Presse, 
the Russian Procurator-General, M. Pobedono- 
skeff, recently made a stay of several days in 
Vienna, but as to the object of his journey we 
are left in ignorance. 





Tux Paris states that the French Government 
is determined to enforce the stipulations of the 
Hué Treaty in relation to the Red Riter delta. 
The same journal, in other notes, which have 
an inspired appearance, says that the troops 
which cre to be sent out to Tonquin are mere 
reinforcements, and that ‘“‘no European or 
Asiatic Government could possibly represent 
them as an army corps intended for opera- 
tions of a menacing nature.” Furthermore, it 
confirms the statement made by the Zesps, 
to the effect that there has never been any idea 
of convoking Parliament before the date originally 
decided upon. ‘‘If,” continues the Paris, “the 
negotiations with China fall through, and if a 
rupture result from their interruption, or even if 
there be any reason to fear that we may be driven 
into a war with the Celestial Empire, the 
Ministry is quite determined to consult Parlia- 
ment before taking any definite step. But such 
eventualities are 80 little to be feared, that any 
assertion to the contrary can only be attributed 
to pure malevolence. The Ministry, satisfied 
with the conclusion of the Hué Treaty, which it 
regards as a thoroughly valid arrangement, is 
engaged in assuring its execution, in conformity 
with the mandate that it has received from the 
Chambers.” 


Ax English paper, commenting upon the paper- 
making industry of Egypt, says that, before the 
thirteenth century, ‘“‘there was imported from 
Syria paper fabricated from silken as well as 
cotton material, which is known to have been in 
use as early as the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Arab historians, however, state that 
similar paper was made in Mecca early in the 
eighth century. This certainly adds something 
to the common knowledge of paper materials ; 
and when American millionaires hunger after 
some new thing on which to lavish money, they 
might make silk paper.” It also adds: “ know- 
ledge would have been a long time spreading, 
and civilization would have made slow progress 
if we had to depend only on silken paper.” 








We take these notes on Indian financial matters 
from the Jatest issues of the Englishman -—The 
amount of remittances to the Home Treasury by 
means of Council Bills from the 1st of April to 
the 22nd of September has been £7,656,800, 
which leaves £8,643,200 to be remitted during 
the remainder of the financial year. The actual 
receipts from six sales of Bengal opium have 
amounted to Rs. 3,48,21,305, which is Rs. 
15,81,305 better than the estimate, whilst those 
{rom five months pass duty on opium exported 
from Bombay have been Rs. 76,88,000, which is 
Rs. 3,12,000 below the estimate. The net 
Indian sea and Jand customs revenue, exclusive 
of the salt revenue for the first five months of the 
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current financial year, has amounted to Rs. 
46,50,000 as compared with Rs. 50,68,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 


In the Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express we 
read that a troupe of Corean acrobats have 
recently arrived in the port and that arrange- 
ments are being made for them to perform at 
the Yenokidzu-machi Theatre—The celebra- 
tion of the festival in honour of the soldiers 
slain in recent wars, has recently been con- 
cluded at Kumamoto on a magnificent scale. 
The ground chosen was Hanoka Hill, where the 
Satsuma rebels took their stand and connonaded 
the Castle. While the festivities lasted a gene- 
ral holiday was observed.—The U.S. S. Afono- 
cacy has arrived from Chefoo and been docked 
for ageneral overhauling. The frigate Pensacola 
arrived from Kobe, and shortly afterwards saluted 
the port, it being her first appearance in the 
harbour. The Z£ssex and the Palos are also 
still in harbour. 


Tue French cruiser Hamelin, Commandant 
Roustan, which arrived in Hongkong on the 
1sth, from Halong Bay, and left on the 18th, 
of October brought, says the China Mail, 
late intelligence from Haiphong. Upon receipt 
of a telegram from Europe, Admiral Courbet, 
who had previously declined to take the com- 
mand of the forces in Tonquin until the receipt 
of more definite instructions, assumed the su- 
preme control, and at once issued orders for a 
contigent of marines and sailors from the large 
vessels of the squadron under his command to 
be despatched to Haiphong. These men will 
probably be sent up to Hanoi to reinforce the 
troops there. The Black Flags, and their 
allies, are still in great force at Sontai, although 
most of the fortified positions between that 
place and Hanoi have been abandoned by them. 


A representative of the North China Daily 
News recently paid a visit to Si Yung, the 
imprisoned detective who is confined in one of 
the cells in the upper story of one of the prisons at 
the District Magistrate’sin Shanghai. Fourteen 
other prisoners were there. From aChinese point 
of view the inmates appeared to be comfortable. 
Many of them were lying down, others were 
smoking, while two or three were walking about. 
“Si Yung has not met with any actual ill treat- 
ment, though one of the runners had said he 
must put a chain round his neck about ten days 
ago. As none of the other prisoners in that 
particular cell are chained, the threat could only 
be looked upon as a pretext for a squeeze, and 
Si Yung had to pay the runner $2 to prevent 
the threat being carried into execution. Other 
foreigners had been to see Si Yung, and had put 
a number of questions to him as to how he was 
getting on.” The N.C. D. News believes that 
fresh efforts are being made to procure the 
detective's release. 


A MEvBourNE man advertises that he has made, 
during the past ten years, from £4,000 to 
£5,000 a year by systematic betting on horse- 
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racing, but as he is in want of £1,500 he will 
sell his secret for that price. This reads like a 
genuine affair, and if next door’s cat hadn't 
broken our milk-jug we don't know that we 
wouldn't speculate. As it is, we give (with a 
sigh) the world a chance.—Sydney Bulletin, 
$$ 

Tue Singapore subscription lists for the Java 
Relief Fund have been published, and 80 far 
show a total of $10,545,64, of which $7,500 has 
been already remitted, and the balance will be 
forwarded when the lists close on the 2oth inst 
by which time no doubt the amount will be 
swelled still more. This sum was made up by 
subscriptions of $6,355.64 by the European 
community, $3,950 from the Chinese, and $240 
from the Governor and Civil Service.—Siyaji; 
Times. 





Tur Hongkong Daily Press says that Colonel 
Curtis Jankea, the representative of King Kala. 
kaua at the coronation of Alexander III. and 
His Hawaiian Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Courts of 
Europe, will shortly pass through Hongkong 
en route to Japan. This young Ambassador is 
said to be a well educated and intelligent gentle- 
man. He converses in the English language 
fluently, and is a man of fine physique and 
prepossessing appearance. He is accompanied 
by Mr. Henry Poor, who acts as his Secretary. 
The last-named gentleman is of Hawaiian ex- 
traction with a considerable amount of “ white” 
blood in his veins. 


In H.B.M. Court for Japan, yesterday, before 
T. R. H. McClatchie, Esq., Acting Assistant 
Judge, Mr. Sinclair, an officer of the Haddon 
Hal!, was charged with assaulting one Welsh, 
an apprentice. The defence was that the boy 
was only “ corrected,” by having his ears bored 
and sundry kicks administered by his superior, 
whom he had grossly insulted. As no evidence 
was produced for the defence, His Honor found 
the assault proved and fined Mr. Sinclair $2, and 
costs of Court. 


Some interest has been excited in India in con- 
sequence of the sun presenting a peculiar 
greenish appearance at certain periods of the 
day. It is believed that the phenomenon is due 
to the passage across India of a tremendous 
volume of sulphurous vapour, arising from the 
recent volcanic disturbance in the Sunda Straits. 








Tux Pacflic Mail steamship City of Tokio, for 
this port, left San Francisco on the 7th November. 





We read in a Shanghai paper that Sit Hany 
Parkes arrived at Chefoo in the Sing Nansing, 


on the 23rd of October in very rough weather. 
See 


We note the departure by the Aradic of Ad- 
miral Crosby, late in command of the Amencan 


fleet on this station. 


—_ ee 
We understand that M. Tricou is on his way 
this port from Europe, and that he is on board 
the French man-of-war Vol/a which arrived in 
Kobe yesterday. 
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MR. FUKUZAWA ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. 
ae 

WEEK ago nothing seemed less likely 
than that a Japanese newspaper 

should be suspended for publishing an article 
calculated to promote anti-forcign feeling, 
and the surprise which the news causes is 
still further augmented when one learns 
that itis the Fijz Shimpo which has thus 
offended. It is true that the distinguished 
editor of that journal allowed himself to be 
betrayed, some years ago, into expressions 
which argued a remnant of hostility to the 
rapid radicalism of Young Japan, and to 
the intercourse which had been the cause 
of its growth. But the most ardent friends 
of progress could sympathise with a spirit 
which plainly derived its inspiration from 
patriotic sources ; and, for the rest, the pre- 
eminent part Mr. FUKUZAWA had taken in 
bringing Western civilization within his 
countrymen's reach placed him completely 
above the suspicions his temporary attitude 
might otherwise have suggested. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more extravagant than to 
charge this remarkable scholar with anti- 
progressive or anti-foreign tendencies. 
His really vast achievements are before us. 
No Japanese, not even excluding those, 
statesmen and soldiers alike, who sacri- 
ficed their lives in the defence of the prin- 
ciples they once opposed, has established 
a more solid title to the gratitude of Young 
Japan, or done more to smooth away the 
obstacles his country had to encounter in 
emerging from her ancient isolation. 
Justice compels us, therefore, to regard his 
recent essay as the opinion of a writer 
whose conservatism is comprised within 
the limits of honest patriotism, and who, 
while criticising some of the aspects of 
foreign intercourse, has nevertheless de- 
voted life-long labours to its promotion. 


The essay itself consists of two parts. 
It sets out by a retrospect. Five and 
twenty years ago, when Japan first began 
to emerge reluctantly from her isolation, 
the attitude of her foreign friends was 
courteous and considerate, while her own 
was deferential and at times almost timid. 
Each side treated the other after the 
fashion of new acquaintances whose policy 
is still mutually tentative. As years went 
by, however, and as it became apparent 
that Japan was thoroughly resolved to 
emerge from her seclusion, Western peoples 
began to regard her with greater interest, 
and Western Governments to treat her with 
greater cordiality. She became an object 
of flattering attention, and it might well 
have been Supposed that she had won the 
Sympathy of the civilized world. But was 


that sympathy inspired wholly by genuine] same courtes 


friendship? Mr. FuKuzAWA thinks not. 
He analyses the sentiment, separating it 
ultimately into three elements :—first, the 
prospect of future benefit to be derived 
directly from Japan; secondly, the pro- 
spect of indirect benefit, and thirdly, dis- 
interested estcem for a nation so unex- 
pectedly carnest in its pursuit of a higher 
civilization. Of these three elements, the 
first had its origin in old-time fables of 
Japanese wealth and resources, and the 
third needs only a grateful comment. 
But of the second the writer offers a 
curious and novel explanation. The in- 
direct benefit which foreigners hoped 
to derive from Japanese intercourse was 
the influence of that intercourse upon 
China. To the subtle pedlar, says Mr. 
FUKUZAWA, when he has to do with a 
niggardly householder who resists all the 
attractions of his wares and the persua- 
sions of his puffs, there yet remains an- 
other and a very efficacious method. He 
doubles his attentions next door: sells this 
to neighbour A; shows that to neighbour 
A; goes in and out of neighbour A’s per- 
petually; and seems altogether to be giving 
neighbour A so much satisfaction that at 
length neighbour Niggard begins to reflect, 
to fancy he may be losing something by 
keeping the peddler away, and at last to feel 
jealous of the monopoly neighbour A is 
enjoying. Then the pedlar’s end is 
gained. So it was with Japan and China. 
The former was neighbour A, the latter 
neighbour Niggard, and the other details 
of the simile may be left undiscussed. The 
Fiji Shimpo continues as follows :— 

Thus regarded, the efforts made by foreigners to 
help Japan’s feet along the path of civilization 
secm to have becn prompted by a desire to rouse 
China from her lethargy and to push her into tradal 
rivalry with her neighbour. And those efforts, 
having in a great measure succeeded, their instru- 
mentality has ceased to be efficacious. Japan’s 
function is fulfilled. She has lost her usefulness, 
and is no longer worthy of the consideration she 
formerly received. Not unnaturally, therefore, 
Westerns are beginning to ignore her, and to 
display greater fricndliness towards China. Japan’s 
foreign trade, if it has not already attained its full 
development, is no longer an indefinite sm 
Its future dimensions can be gauged with tolerable 
accuracy, and its insignificance, when compared 
with Chinese commerce, is apparent. The intimacy 
of international relations is in direct proportion to 
the profits accruing from them. By and by Dai- 
Nippon will drop entirely out of the Western 
world’s notice. A moment's considcration of her 
foreign affairs shows that she commands much less 
attention now than was formerly the case. Thus 
with regard to treaty revision, sore a demands 
are evaded or satuany disregarded, though the 
time fixed for revision has long gone by. Again, 
the scquel of the recent opium affair at Nagasaki 
illustrates the spirit displayed towards this country. 
The foreign journals published in Yokohama com- 
mented upon the affair ina tone distinctly hostile 
to Japan and favorable to China, while the foreign 
Consuls in Nagasaki proposed measures of similar 
import. This ts apaliry matter, to be sure, but “a 


straw shows how the wind blows.” Were foreigners 
disposed to treat Japan with anything like the 
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they formerly displayed, her dip- 
lomats would not now be powerless to achieve 
treaty revision, nor would China’s cause have been 
espoused, in the Nagasaki opium affair, against 
Japan, before the latter’s case was even heard. 
With these things before our oS can there be 
any doubt as to the direction Western sympathy 
would take in the event of trouble between Japan 
and China? Truly public opinion is as shifting as 
a wave of the sea. A few years ago, this nation 
was treated with esteem and regard; to-day, its 
sometime friends are ready to flout it, nay even to 
throw stoncs at it. 


Beyond doubt this species of writing is cal- 
culated to resuscitate Japan’s old dislike 
of foreigners, and for that reason the action 
of the authorities in suspending the F#7s 
Shimpo was, in a manner, unavoidable. 
But there occurs here a question which 
cannot well be left unanswered :—Has Mr. 
FUKUZAWA been punished for speaking the 
truth. Most of us will be disposed un- 
hesitatingly to reply in the negative. It is 
true, we should say, that the novelties of 
Japanese intercourse, as well as the interest 
of Japan’s early struggles to place herself 
abreast of Qccidental States, have some- 
what faded, and that in this sense she at- 
tracts less attention and, perhaps, receives 
less sympathy than in the opening days of 
her admission to the comity of nations. 
But this natural access of indifference is 
not to be mistaken for dislike or disdain. 
The friendly admiration her courageous 
liberality has won from the civilized world 
is not less sincere than ever because it 
seems less demonstrative. The sentiment 
remains undisturbed, though opportunities 
for its display grow yearly more unfre- 
quent. As for the notion that Japanese 
friendship was cultivated for the purpose 
of exciting Chinese rivalry, while not 
wholly erroncous, the interpretation it 
receives at Mr. FukuzAWa’Ss hands is, to 
say the least, misleading. It was perfectly 
natural that Japan, having distanced all 
her Eastern neighbours in the race of civi- 
lization, should be used as an example to 
stimulate their stubborn inertia. Assuredly 
there is nothing she has any reason to re- 
sent in such treatment. But though others, 
following her example, should be regarded 
in their turn with equal interest and con-. 
sideration, and though public attention 
should seem to grow listless towards her, 
the solid fact remains, and will always 
stand to her credit, that in the history of 
the world no nation has given proof of a 
truer instinct or shown amore un prejudiced 
desire for progress. For these things she 
deserves, and will always reccive, respect. 
We cannot hope, however, that these 
general statements will effectually out- 
weigh the evidences of dislike and dis- 
dain which are daily visible to every edu- 
cated Japanest in the demeanour and ut- 
terances of forcigners in Japan. The na- 
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tion is not to be blamed if it accepts/noting an impression which foreigners 


our own version of the sentiments we en- 
tertain towards it. This is what the editor 
of the Fijs Shimpo has done. It is a part 
of his duty to be familiar with what is 
written and spoken about his country, and 
he has been constrained to attach some im- 
portance to the fact that, of the six foreign 
journals published in Japan, five are un- 
equivocally hostile tothe Japanese. The 
severest criticism may still be friendly, but 
the criticism of these journals is openly 
inimical. Of their motives we have no 
right, even if we had any inclination, to 
speak, but it were idle to close our eyes to 
the fact that no person capable of con- 
struing a sentence of English or French 
could fall into the crror of accrediting them 
with any particle of good-will or sympathy 
for this country. Day by day and weck 
by week it is the same unvaried routine of 
cruel aspersion and harsh denunciation, 
never rclieved by a kindly word or softened 
by an encouraging utterance. However 
unwilling a Japanese may be to believe 
that these journals represent foreign opi- 
nion, he cannot evade the unpleasant con- 
viction that they are recipients of foreign 
support and that they do but echo the creed 
of theirsupporters. Foreignersthemselves, 
who are able to look a little beyond this 
local horizon, discern the vast interval that 
separates the generous magnanimity of 
representative Europeans from the unmanly 
illiberality which appears to characterize 
Europeans ia Japan. But this wider pro- 
spect is not visible to Japanese eyes. To 
them our portrait appears as it is painted 
by ourselves, and who can pretend to think 
that It presents any attractive features? 
We have before us to-day a spectacle 
whose significance cannot be ignored. We 
have the laws of the land interfering to 
impose silence on one of Japan's greatest 
scholars,—to deprive of the right of free 
speech a man who more than any other 
has helped to bring the blessings of West- 
ern civilization within his countrymen’s 
reach—on the grounds that his language is 
calculated to create an unfriendly feeling 
towards forcigners; and we have, at the 
same time, five foreign journals, published 
in Japan, telling the Japanese day after 
day and week aftcr week, in words bitterer 
and harsher than those of the Fis Shimpo, 
that disdain, dislike, and distrust are the prin- 
cipal ingredients of forcign sentiment to- 
wardsJapan. May not the cditor of the Fiyr 
Shimpo justly draw this comparison, and 
may it not occur to the Government that 
they are engaged in a work which can 
never bear any sound fruit when they 
attempt to restrain their own pcople from 
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themselves unceasingly labour to convey ? 


Where is it all to end? In the times of 
Japan’s carliest foreign intercourse, three 
centuries ago, the cordiality of the welcome 
she extended to her visitors from the West 
was not inconsistent with the best pre- 
cedent offered by the age. As ycars went 
by, however, fanatical propagandism and 
political intrigue, in the garb of religion, 
evoked a hostile spirit, which ultimately 
permeatcd the traditions of the nation and 
induced it to prefer isolation to the danger 
of cffacement. History repeats itself. 
Scarcely fifteen years have elapsed since 
that spirit was successfully conciliated, 
and already the foreign press in Japan is 
labouring to revive it. The consequences 
are before us. We may be quite sure that 
the editor of the F17s' Shimpo is not the 
only educated Japanese who finds it diffi- 
cult to keep silence in the presence of the 
contemptuous taunts and sneering defama- 
tions of which his country and its ad- 
ministration are the daily objects. Others 
are at least equally indignant, and the 
responsibility of checking this growing 
umbrage, fomented by ourselves, devolves 
upon a Government whose hands we do 
our utmost to weaken by constantly pre- 
ferring against it public charges of in- 
competence and corruption. Thoroughly 
appreciated as these things must be by 
every thinking man, they find no expres- 
sion, because to utter them is to expose 
oneself to shameless abuse. The arena 
is occupied by men that mistake maledic- 
tion for argument, mouth-pieces of the 
so-called “British party,” who, in the 
words of Mr. GLADSTONE, “ represent 
themselves as having a monopoly of 
loyalty ; who from point to point have 
everywhere resisted everything that was 
proposed for the benefit of the people of 
the country they live in; who have never 
favoured or supported any of the great 
reforms which have been brought about by 
the courage and the wisdom and the fore- 
sight of the British Legislature ; who are 
doomed almost to narrow modes of ex- 
amining local questions ; who each of them 
look at themselves in relation to persons 
whom they fecl to be, in energy and 
certain practical effects, inferior to them- 
sclves, and whose tendency is to indulge 
in a spirit of ascendency which it is the 
business of the British Legislature and of 
patriotic British officials with wisdom and 
with care, but with decision, to modify and 
tocheck.” To the representatives ef this 
party, we say, the arena is abandoned in 


Japan, while unfortunately the attention of graph. 
European statesmen is directed to other 


Ipalpable and casily exposed  missla 


mattcrs; and European public opinion has 
not yet recognised the necessity of ex. 
pressing itself on the subject. Possibly 
when the mischicf is almost beyond the 
reach of remedy, the world will awake to 
the fact of its existence. Until that time 
we can only hope that the Japanese Go. 
vernment will be strong enough to restrain 
the anti-foreign feeling which Europeans 
in Japan are wittingly or unwittingly 
engaged in exciting. 








SPURIOUS FAPANESE WARES. 
————_@—____ 
I’ is perhaps too much to hope that any- 
thing written at this end of the world 

will find its way to the notice of people in 
America, but our duty is none the less 
imperative to denounce an attempt which, 
if not fraudulent, is certainly calculated to 
promote fraud. In a recent issue of the 
Boston Herald we find the following notice 
of the Japanese Section of the Foreign 
Exhibition in that city :— 

As the foreign exhibition is developed, and the 
urposes underlying several of its principal ex- 
fibits begin to be understood from the exhibits 
themselves, the interest of visitors is deepened, and 
the whole enterprise takes on a broader aspect than 
that of a mere bazaar. It is scen to have atwofold 
effect—one educational and the other cosmopolitan. 
The one shows that there are arts and civilization 
beyond the pale of American advancement, and 
the other has an enlightening effcct upon the mind, 
expanding its views beyond the horizon of mere 
local surroundings. Now one of the purposes 
underlying the exhibition was to make some of the 
displays shown there as much historical in charac: 
ter as possible. ‘his purpose has been carried out 
in a remarkable degree by Commissioner Graves, 
who started at the outset to secure, if ble, a 
complete historical exhibit of all the products of 
Japan. At the Centennial Exhibition, and at all 
the world’s fairs held abroad, the exhibits from 
Japan have been simply commercial in character, 
the articles in all cases having been selected and 
sent forward solcly with an eye to their sale. In 
the present collection shown it was attempted, for 
the first time, to secure through direct appeal to 
the Japanese government such an exhibit as should 
be historical, and cover examples of all the various 
products of Japan, both ancient and modern. 
This has been, for the first time, accomplished, 
t, at least, the Boston foret 
exhibition may be said to be “unique.” Tot 
hearty couperation of the Japanese government, 
then, is due the rare collection of historical works 
to be scen at the exhibition, for without 
cooperation and the friendly interest which cai 
cd the same, it would have been utterly impossible 
to have secured such a collection. Great praise 's 
due that government, and it will be readily x: 
corded when it is known that, while it has fer 
to do the same favor for other nations hol "6 
similar exhibitions, it has, out of its evpec 
interest in our country-—which the whole Japanese 
people regard with the most friendly feelings - 
ceded to our request. The visitors, therefore, he 
our foreign exhibition will, for the first tme int 
world’s histury, have the pleasure of examiung 
such a collection from this exccedingly interesting 
country as no one has ever enjoyed belore. 


It is truly singular that any new 


should have the courage to publish such 
le- 


and in this res 


spapet 


ments as those contained in this ou 
The public is here informe 
that, while “the Japanese Government 
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refused to do the same favour for other 
nations holding similar exhibitions, it has, 
out of its especial interest in the United 
States—which the whole Japanese people 
regard with the most friendly feelings— 
acceded to America’s request,” so that 
“by its hearty codperation a rare collection 
of historical works is to be seen at the 
Exhibition.” There is just one grain of 
fact among these assertions, namely—that 
the Japanese people regard the United 
States with the most friendly feelings. 
The rest is pure fiction. The Government 
of this country has taken no part whatso- 
ever, either directly or indirectly, in the 
collection of specimens for the Boston 
Exhibition. Nay more, no avowed attempt 
has been made by any Japanese, whether 
official, amateur, or tradesman, to send 
thither articles representing any period of 
Japanese art prior to the year 1883. 
Everything contributed by this country was 
either expressly manufactured for sale at 
the Exhibition, or selected from the recent 
outcome of the art workshops in the two 
capitals. No idea of sending “a collection 
of historical works ’’ was at any time offi- 
cially entertained in Tokiyo. It is true 
that the Government of Japan—so far 
from “refusing this favour to other na- 
tions ’’—did, at the instance of Sir RUTHER- 
FORD ALCOCK, send a rare collection, 
illustrating all the best periods of Japanese 
art, to the second International Exhibition 
of 1862 held at London. It is true that 
they took a similar step, supplementing it by 
a historical notice more or less exhaustive, 
in the case of the International Exhibition, 
of 1862, in Paris; and it is true that they 
took a similar step in the case of the 
International Exhibition of 1873 in Vienna. 
But for the Boston Exhibition they did 
nothing of the sort. Not that there was 
any reluctance to do by Boston as others 
had been done by, but simply that the time 
is past when official initiative is necessary 
in these matters. The exceptional course 
pursued in the cases of London, Paris, and 
Vienna was dictated by exceptional circum- 
stances. Private enterprise was not then 
sufficiently educated to be capable of any 
systematic effort abroad. Now, however, 
these conditions are quite changed, and the 
measure of official codperation on behalf of 
Boston was the appointment of Commis- 
sioners and the granting of certain facilities 
toexporters. It is not, perhaps, any direct 
concern of ours what devices are employed 
to cajole the American public, but this 
Shameless attempt to associate the Japanese 
Government with a disgraceful deception 
cannot be too severely denounced. 


The same notice tells us that there are 


eleven exhibits, in all, from Japan, and that 
they “include the rare and costly collec- 
tion offered by the Commissioner-in-Chicf, 
that of the Commissioners sent by the 
Japanese Government, and those of the 
nine leading manufacturing companies of 
Japan.” Of the first two we are of course 
unable to speak. The Commissioncr-in- 
Chief and the foreign Commissioner sent 
by the Japanese Government may have 
contributed many rare specimens, for 
aught we know to the contrary. But how- 
ever this may be, the Japanese Government 
had, we repeat, no hand, act, or part in the 
provision or classification of those speci- 
mens. Good or bad, genuine or spurious, 
the Chief Commissioner and his colleague 
are alone responsible for their collections. 
Of the articles exhibited by “the nine 
manufacturing companies,” on the other 
hand, we are in a position to assert they are 
all new, and that they do not profess to 
be anything but fine examples of modern 
Japanese art workmanship. Weconclude, 
therefore, that to one of the former gentle- 
men belongsa collection of Satsuma faience 
described as follows :— 


There are now open and arranged in the main 
court in Washington Hall an historical collection 
of the famous imperial Satsuma, which ts regarded 
not only by the Japanese themselves, but by 
those most familiar with such objects of art, 
as the most beautiful faience in the world. Here 
may be seen the earlicst nieces, bearing the 
eechaic attempts at decoration; and from these 
one passes up to those picces which are decorated 
with the most artistic and elaborate designs in fine 
gold and enamels tinted with the oxides of gold 
alloys. This collection contains pieces of every 
period and every style of decoration, including 
many of the masterpieces of Japanese artists. The 
work on these is so fine that, to appreciate them 
fully, a close and careful study is required. To 
show its verity, it may be said that beyond this— 
outside the imperial collection at Tokiyo—there is 
no similar collection in the world. me of the 
bowls and vases shown represent the highest 
grade of artistic skill, and the labor of years has 
been given to their production and completion. No 
duplicates of these picces are in existence. 


Premising that the “famous imperial 
Satsuma” is a ware entirely unknown in 
Japan, we admit at once that this collection 
baffles us. For, in the first place, its only 
acknowledged peer, ‘the imperial collec- 
tion at Tokiyo,” has no existence ; and in 
the next, archaic decoration is to be found 
only on pieces of Satsuma expressly manu- 
factured to deceive foreign collectors. The 
oldests pecimens of decorated Satsuma 
faience are chiefly remarkable for the ex- 
ceedingly delicate and careful workman- 
ship they display. Some rare and really 
representative picces were, indeed, sent 
by a private collector to the Boston 
Exhibition, but they were not yet on 
view when the above notice was writ- 
ten, and we learn, on the = autho- 
rity of a competent expert, that the 
‘historical collection ’ described in the 
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Boston Herald does not cover a_ period 
of more than five years. The American 
public has been so systematically and suc- 
cessfully duped in the matter of Satsuma 
pottery that we would fain put collectors 
on their guard against a fresh repetition of 
the same wholesale deceit, more especially 
when an unwarrantable atttempt is made 
to associate the Japanese Government with 
the fraud. 

We pass over grotesquely false descrip- 
tions of two “imperial iron boxes of the 
14th century, beautifully inlaid with gold 
and silver;” of a “hand-wrought crystal 
ball—a perfect sphere, some four inches in 
diameter—representing, it is said, years 
of patient toil;” of isnzros, or medicine 
boxes made of the finest pure gold lacqucr, 
etc., some of which are believed to be older 
than our era;” of “a famous dress-sword 
of the Tycoons, formerly the property of 
one of the Government lords;” of “the 
only Imperial sword that hasbeen permitted 
to leave Japan”’—we pass over all this 
impertinent clap-trap in order to conduct 
our readers without delay to the following 
marvels :— 


In the next case are some wonderful ivory 
carvings. There is a set of three tusks—the centre 
one being that of a mammoth, and regarded as the 
finest ivory peated inthe world. It is claborately 
ornamented with historic designs. The tradition 
is that it took the old master workman who made 
it what it is 30 years to carve and inlay it with 
gold, silver, and stones. The other two tusks are 
those of elephants, and the whole group are 
elaborately mounted on gold and silver standards. 
This set is historical. It was presented centurics 
ago by one of the Emperors to the governor of the 
castle of Osaka, the “key” to the inland sea, to 
Kioto, the capital, and hence to Japan. After the 
overthrow of the Daimios it was offered for sale, 
and bought by the agent of the present owner and 
exhibitor. 


Needless to observe that the whole of this 
story about the Governor of the Castle of 
Osaka, and the present of carved tusks he 
received from an Emperor centuries ago, is 
a baseless fabrication. Such impositions, 
unfortunately are not uncommon. What 
is more curious is the idea that vagae 
romances of this nature shoul.l be counted 
capable of enhancing the value of an article 
which, if it be worth anything at all, derives 
that worth solcly from the skill and care 
its workmanship displays. The public 
lays itself open to be duped when it deve- 
lopes this morbid taste for age without 
reference toexcellence. It is this ridiculous 
fancy which renders rustiness, dirt, and 
rudeness of manufacture, objects of desirc 
to collectors, and constitutes the ravson 
d’étre of a dishonest trade that depends 
chiefly upon subtle processes of discolour- 
ing, dishguring, and begriming. But it is 
not our present purpose to discuss such 
discased conceptions of art and its pro- 
ducts. We merc!ly seck to warn visitors 
to the Boston Exhibition that neither the 
Government nor the people of Japan have 
any concern in these attempts to impose 
upon American collectors. 
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THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION AT|\where Japan is in question, we should not 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
—_—_—_—_e>—_—_ 

HE International Fisheries Exhibition, 
open throughout the summer at 
South Kensington, has been one of the most 
interesting and successful of such enter- 
prises. It is the last and not the least 
important offspring of the prolific parent 
of 1851, that first and always “ greatest” 
of “ Great Exhibitions,” which has been fol- 
lowed not only by successors of like uni- 
versal nature, but by others, partial and 
special, beginning with the coliection of 
Irish Arts and Manufactures at Cork so 
early as 1852. The utility of such under- 
takings in furthering arts, manufactures 
and industries having been recognized and 
demonstrated by a long succession of Exhi- 
bitions, general and special, national and 
international, since that time, it was only 
natural that an industry so universal as 
that of Fishing, and so important as being 
one of the sources of food-supply, should 
at length become the subject of a special 
Exhibition. Of Fisheries Exhibitions, Bou- 
logne was the first place to set the example, 
shortly to be followed by the Hague in 
1867, and Naples in 1871, and later, on by 
far the largest scale, by the Joternational 
Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin in 1880. 
First in England came the Exhibition 
at Norwich, and out of that arose the 
“ Great International Fisheries Exhibition” 
of the present year in London. It would 
be difficult to realize, without having seen 
with one’s own eyes, the infinite variety 
and number of interesting objects capable 
of being collected in connection with Fish 
and Fishing. In the present Exhibition it 
takes days of patient inspection to obtain 
even a superficial idea of its most pro- 
minent features: and, apart from the 
interest and information afforded to the 
ordinary sight-seer, it cannot admit of ques- 
tion that so complete a collection of the 
comparative products and processes of all 
nations must be prolific of the most bene- 
ficial results to all those in a position to 

take advantage of the opportunity. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
Japan, which has hitherto not been back- 
ward in such matters, should either have 
failed to understand the scale of the present 
undertaking, or to recognize the importance 
of the subject-matter of the exhibition. 
The former explanation of her shortcomings 
we would fain adopt: for, that any De- 
partment of Government in a country where 
fisheries play so large a part as in Japan 
in producing the food-supply of her people 
should set small store by the “agriculture 
of the sea” is an hypothesis to which, 
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readily subscribe—and the display at Berlin 
in 1880 proves that this is not the case. 
But, be the cause what it may, the fact 
remains that at the Fisheries Exhibition 
this year in London, Japan is most miserably 
represented. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce secms to have been 
content with appointing the Japanese 
Consul in London Commissioner to the 
Exhibition, and sending him a few Fish- 
hooks and a good many tins of Preserved 
Salmon, together with a small sum of 
money wherewith to make the best display 
attainable with these rather limited ma- 
terials. Needless to say, the result is not 
striking, in a favourable sense at any rate: 
and astonishment and regret are very 
generally expressed that an Island Empire 
with a large fishing industry and an 
eminently fish-eating population should 
have taken so little trouble and made such 
a little show. The smallness of the space 
occupied by the Japanese Section in the 
Eastern Gallery of the Building, and by 
the printed matter relating to it in the 
Official Catalogue, would be enough to 
betray the poorness of the display made 
by Japan in comparison with her neigh- 
bours—and her neighbours in the Exhibi- 
tion are more or less also her neighbours 
geographically ; for China, India, and the 
Straits Settlements are on one side of her, 
Ceylon, Hawaii, and Chili on the other. 
Some idea of the proportion of the ex- 
hibits may be gathered from the fact that 
China occupies four or five times the room 
of Japan in the annexe, while India fills 
nineteen pages of the Catalogue to Japan’s 
one. But it is not only in the quantity, but 
also in the quality and nature of the ex- 
hibits that the comparison makes so badly 
against Japan. In the Chinese, Indian, and 
Straits Sections alone one can spend hours 
among the host of interesting and curious 
specimens and models. China, in particu- 
lar, is especially rich in her display; and 
yet there is scarcely an object there that 
might not have found its counterpart in 
the Japanese Court. In the Catalogue, 
again, the list of Exhibits is prefaced in the 
case of almost every country by an official 
Introduction on the subject of the’ national 
Fisheries as illustrated by the objects shown. 
Nothing of the sort has been written for 
Japan. A gentleman attached to the 
Consulate in London has recently compiled 
in English a pamphlet dealing with some 
aspects of the subject: but, coming at the 
close instead of at the opening of the Ex- 
hibition, this cannot supply the omission 
referred to. Nothing more could of course 
have been done by those associated with the 


Japanese Commission in London : but it js 
matter for regret that the Department con. 
cerned did not enter more heartily into the 
work, and, besides sendinga more complete 
and interesting collection, as might so easily 
have been done, issue at the Proper time a 
monograph of the kind required. It might 
also with advantage have sent some of its 
younger officials, not only to assist in the 
exhibition of Japanese objects, but them- 
selves to profit by the opportunities the 
exhibition as a whole affords for improving 
the methods and processes of the national 
industries connected with fishing at home, 
As it is the opportunity has been lost in 
every way. 

Passing through the Central Aisle of the 
eastern annexe, on coming tothe Japanese 
Section one sees, on the one side the 
fish-hooks and tins of salmon above-men- 
tioned—and really very little else meets 
the eye: on the other side—Curios! So 
limited was the number of articles sent for 
exhibition that one half of the almost 
minimum allowance of space allotted to 
Japan had to be filled with curios from 
Messrs. LIBERTY & Co., of Regent Street, 
under the class appointed for Loan collec- 
tions “ within the scope”’ of other classes. 
These “ artistic examples in bronze, porce- 
lain, embroidery, lacquer-work, and paint- 
ings,” have to be dragged in as “illustrating 
~arious subjects in relation to Fishing and 
Marine Studies ’’—as, for instance, in the 
ornamentation of bronze vases with my- 
thical sea-dragons, and the like. How- 
ever, it is only fair to say that no 
inconsiderable stretch and _ liveliness of 
imagination is required in other Courts 
besides the Japanese to discern the asso- 
ciation of some of the objects exhibited 
with the scope of the Exhibition. Probably 
no other products of Japan, or none any 
more closely allied to fisheries, were to be 
obtained in England to fill up the gap: 
but it is none the less a pity that 
the gap should have existed. The off- 
cial classification gives six classes (ex- 
clusive of Loan Collections) making in 
all sixty-one divisions. Of these sixty-one 
divisions Japan shows objects in only 
eight. In class I., ““ Fishing,” sub-divided 
into “Sea Fishing” and “ Fresh-water 
Fishing,” and comprising the first twenty 
divisions, she is represented only in one 
—that for “Gear” of every description 
used in fishing. Here are eight exhibits :— 
fishing-lines, hooks, rods, and a few speci: 
mens that scem to belong rather toa dif 
ferentcategory. Apart fromthe meagreness 
of the articles exhibited in this single div- 
sion, what a field of interest is neglected 
in others of the Sea-fishing sections ! Take, 
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for instance, that for ‘“‘ Fishing craft of all 
nations; models and representations of the 
same.” Never a model of a fishing-junk, 
never a sampan! In the Chinese Court 
there is a perfect museum of models, one 
of the most interesting features, to the 
sight-seer, of the whole Exhibition. China 
too takes practical advantage of another 
division in this class, relating to appliances 
for the safety of mariners, to show to the 
world, hung conspicuously on the wall, an 
enormous chart of the coast with all the 
Lighthouses erected there since 1863. 
Here was an opportunity lost by Japan of 
letting people in Europe see the reality 
and practical usefulness of her material ad- 
vance in the same period. In “ Fresh- 
water Fishing ” and in Class II., “Economic 
condition of fishermen,” Japan is not re- 
presented at all ; though in the divisions for 
“ Apparel and personal equipment” and 
“Models and plans of dwellings” many 
objects of interest might easily have been 
collected. The apparel and personal equip- 
ment would perhaps be rather of a nega- 
tive description in a Japanese counterpart 
of the life-sized models of fishermen 
equipped for their calling, numerous 
throughout the Exhibition—notable among 
them being some rakish-looking but life- 
like Chinamen in boats, both in the building 
and afloat on one of the garden-ponds. In 
Class III., ‘Commercial and Economic,” 
the Department atTokio seems to have 
felt that its true sphere of action lay. Here 
they do show an eye for business, in 
displaying dried and preserved fish of 
various kinds, sardines and tunny in oil, 
salmon, salmon-spawn, and oysters tinned, 
cod liver and other fish oils, fish wax, 
isinglass, glue, and dried sardines for 
manure. They do not show, as they might, 
any models of fish-curing establishments 
or of appliances for preparing oils and 
manures from fish—such, for instance, as 
those one has to pass through on the beach- 
path between Negishi and Tomioka: and 
perhaps it is as well for some of us that 
they do not, as the sight would inevitably 
recall the most nauseating of all nauseous 
smells! Nor again is advantage taken by 
sed Japanese Exhibitor of divisions for the 
display of the artistic applications of 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell. In the 
class for “Fish Culture” it is not sur- 
prising that Japan has nothing to show. 
But even in Class V., “Natural History,” 
the exhibits are not so numerous as to 
preclude individual mention. They are 
(according to the catalogue) coral; shell 
of S€a-e€ar: oysters, tinned: crab, stuffed: 
Fibre of Whale-bone : not an imposing list. 
Another practical chance has been lost in 


not showing, under the appropriate divi- 
sion of this class, specimens of seal and 
sea-otter skins from the Northern Islands. 
While in Class VI., “ History and Literature 
of Fishing,” the Foreign Office might, under 
the division for “Copies of Treaties, Con- 
ventions, &c., dealing with International 
Fishing Relations,” have forwarded for ex- 
hibition some interesting and suggestive 
pieces of blank paper in connection with 
these same Northern fishing and hunting 
grounds. 


Exhibitions of like nature in other 
branches of industry are to be continued 
annually for some time, in the same build- 
ings on the old exhibition ground at South 
Kensington. It is very much to be hoped 
that in succeeding years Japan may come 
forward and do something to retrieve her 
character for enterprise; though few oc- 
casions can again present themselves for 
such a characteristic display of so truly 
native and national an industry as might 
have been made this year. In contributing 
to Art Exhibitions we all know Japan is 
not backward; but she ought to show 
something besides artistic work. Nor is it 
desirable that a Department of the Govern- 
ment should be the sole nominal exhibitior. 
The Department concerned, generally the 
Same one, can very properly and usefully 
undertake the management and control of 
the whole matter: but the purposes and ad- 
vantages of each exhibition, be it of what it 
may, should be made known throughout the 
country, and manufacturing or industrial 
Companies and Firms encouraged to take 
part in their own names. And there is 
another aspect of the case that should not 
be left out of sight. Mutual instruction, 
the improvement of our own products and 
methods by seeing those of others, is one 
of the primary objects of such exhibitions: 
they are not merely concrete advertisements 
of producer’s wares: and therefore, while 
we wish to see Japan show everything she 
has to show, whether for the sake of finding 
new markets or of less direct forms of 
material profit, we should like at the same 
time to see as many as the great distance 
allows of those specially concerned with 
the subject matter of each exhibition tra- 
velling to Europe to see and learn with 
their own eyes. The opportunities thus 
afforded are unique and ought not to be 
neglected. More practical industrial know- 
ledge could probably be thus acquired in a 
few months, and at far less expense, than 
by the most exhaustive of tours undertaken 
for the same purpose without the facilities 
an exhibition affords by bringing together the 
work of all nationalities into a single 
focus. 
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CASAMICCIOLA. 
—_—————_—_——_——_ 

HE recent terrible calamity at Casamic- 
ciola, and the presumable probability 
of its recurrence, afford good grounds for in 
novation in matters of architecture, even to 
the abandonment of many strong and rea- 
sonable prejudices. The luxury and com- 
fort of transient visitors to ahot spring, and 
even the scenery of such a charming re- 
treat as Ischia, may well be partially sacri- 
ficed to the necessity of diminishing or 
averting the sufferings of residents exposed 
to the attacks of sudden and not-to-be- 
anticipated convulsions. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the style of building 
to be adopted in the reconstruction of 
Casamicciola should have given occasion to 
considerable discussion, and elicited such 
a thesis as that of M. JOHNSTON-LAVIS, a 
translation of which will be found elsewhere 
in our columns. The subject is full of im- 
portance in a country like Japan, and our 
readers will doubtless peruse M. JOHN- 

STON-LAVIS’S essay with interest. 


It by no means follows that the solid 
buildings which a nation requires for the 
monumental durability and adornment of 
its chief cities, and the secure protection, 
comfort, and commercial facilities of their 
inhabitants, need of necessity be imitated 
in a summer resort, situated, in point of 
fact, upon the hissing safety valve of inter- 
nal commotion. Any town so situated had 
best he moved, “ bag and baggage,” to a 
less disturbed region. Certain tradal and 
political advantages might have to be sacri- 
ficed, but these losses would be more than 
equalled by the destruction continually 
devouring such cities and preying upon the 
comfort, security, and wealth of their re- 
sidents, whether their domiciles be con- 
structed of masonry heavy enough to 
crush out the life of those upon whom it 
falls, or of wood equally dangerous from 
other causes. 

Tokiyo has, within the memory of the 
living, been visited by an earthquake of 
serious severity, sufficient to throw over 
wooden buildings and crush and maim 
many victims. It is probable that, had these 
buildings been of loose masonry, the loss 
of life from falling weights would have been 
much greater; but all accounts go to show 
that far intenser calamity and suffering 
were caused by the vast fires which sprang 
up from every side, encircling and entrap- 
ping thousands of miserable fugitives, than 
by the direct consequences of the cata- 
strophe. That a similar violent upheaval 
may not occur again, no one can say; 
and though it is well to be prepared for the 
worst, the adoption of precautions (at best 
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inefficient) against the visit of one possible 
and rare foe, in a manner which invites 
the attacks of another constant and in- 
veterate enemy, can scarcely be said to 
offer a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The solid buildings in foreign style in 
the capital, though not of the first class of 
construction, have pretty well proved their 
Capability to resist the most powerful of 
the ordinary shocks which occur from time 
totime. Slight cracks have been remarked 
in the most flimsily built, but in those in 
which a greater adhesion has been given 
to the masonry by cement joints and iron 
ties, no signs whatever of yielding have 
been discovered. There is also a reason- 
able probability that seismological science 
will succeed in determining the directions 
of strains and thrusts so as to indicate 
many important modifications in the method 
of distributing weights, forming arches, and 
otherwise adapting masonry to withstand 
earthquakes. Mr. JOHN MILNE, of the 
Tokiyo Seismological Society, has already 
done valuable work in this direction, and we 
look with confidence for still larger results. 


With regard to the notion that the ex- 
pansion of iron ties within masonry would 
cause injury, it has been established by 
experiments made within walls of mode- 
rate thickness during extremes of external 
temperature, that the variation of internal 
temperature is so slight as to make the 
expansion of iron inside almost nil, or so 
minute as to be easily allowed for in the 
joints. The difficulties pointed out by Mr. 
JOHNSTON-LavIs in arranging diagonal ties 
and cross ties of iron, are far more 
easily surmounted than the difficulty 
of prescribing a fixed pattern in width, 
length, and height for all structures alike, 
which alternative is suggested by that 
writer as a possible necessity in earth- 
quake districts. Iron is undoubtedly the 
coming material for building purposes, and 
even in countries where earthquakes need 
not be considered, more extended applica- 
tion of iron construction is becoming a 
frequent subject of discussion. M. JOHN- 
STON-LAVIS points out some of the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences attending its 
application to permanent and comfortable 
habitations, such as conductivity of heat 
and cold, corrosion, ct cetera. Moreover, 
all time-honoured ideas of architectural 
mass and solidity would have to be aban- 
doned; the eye and mind would have to 
become accustomed to the different pro- 
perties of the material, to slenderer propor- 
tions, fresh arrangements and a totally new 
style of ornamental treatment. 

But the employment of iron in seismic 
districts is certainly a practical suggestion, 
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and one the difficulties of which are not 
beyond the pale of ingenuity to overcome. 
The same cannot be said for the idea of 
coating wood with a paint which would 
render it proof against fire or decay ; nor 
for the often advanced and often exploded 
theory of building upon castors or balls. 
Theoretically, this latter system is one only 
applicable to resistance against horizontal 
shocks; while practically the architect has 
to contend, not with his prejudices alone, 
but with continual unsteadiness, in light 
buildings, and, in the case of heavy struc- 
tures, with certain insuperable principles 
such as the law which Sir ISAAC NEWTON 
is said to have discovered. M. JOHNSTON- 
Lavis himself does not seem to believe in 
the practicability of this device, for he 
concludes that the “attachment of build- 
ings to the ground must be solid.” It is 
not perhaps generally known that the 
upper portions of some of the Japanese 
lighthouses were erected upon an arrange- 
ment of iron balls, which have since had to 
be wedged and closed up. In them it was 
a case of continual earthquake. 


FORECASTS OF FUFURE ~~ CATAS- 
TROPHES IN ISCHIA. 
aerials 

Under the above caption there has been published 
an essay which has special interest for dwellers in 
Japan. The translation is as follows :—It has been 
proposed to reconstruct Casamicciola in wood and 
iron; and different sites have been suggested for 
the establishment of the new town. It is then only 
proper to inform oneself of the value of these pro- 
positions before anything is definitely determined. 

In all earthquakes there is a central fire, varying 
in depth from the surface: this “hearth” (foyer) 
generally assumes the shape ofa fissure which may 
vary in position, dimensions, and direction. In 
the present case all the evidence concurs to show a 
radical fissure travelling some degrees west-by- 
north and east-by-south and passing directly 
west of Casamenella and having its origin in 
the ancient chimney of the Epomeo. A violent 
rending and the immediate irruption of volcanic 
‘matter, which possesses enormous force, from 
gome cavity, are the cause, of the vibrations of 
earthquake. These vibrations start from the 
“hearth,” or the fissure, in waves having the form 
of concentric blades, and in consequence reach the 
surface at varying angles, and produce effects 
dependant entirely upon the situation that the 
edifice occupies in relation to the centre of ignition. 
It becomes, then, necessary to construct the new 
houses in such fashion that they can resist the 
species of movement to which they may be sub- 
mitted. 

A given point on the earth’s surface describes at 
each vibration an elcipse whose plane is at right 
angles to that surface and parallel to the radial line 
springing from the central fire to the edifice. 
That may appear difficult of comprehension with- 
out the aid of diagrams; but perhaps I shall make 
myself clearer by saying that every point of the 
surface of the earth begins to move upward, then 
forward, then downward, backward, and upward. 


This series of movements is repeated every time 
that a wave comes and as long as the shock lasts 

When it is near the centre of perturbation the 
major axis of the ellipse is from below upward 
so that the vertical movement is great and the 
lateral small. This ts what we call a “ Sussultory ” 
shock. When the ellipse is farther away the longer 
axis is horizontal : we have then the maximum of 
movement in a lateral sense; and this is what is 
called an “ undulatory ” shock. 


The destruction of buildings comes from their 
incapacity to follow these movements. Their 
heavy weight gives them an enormous inertia: in 
other words it takes a long time for the earth to 
communicate its motion to them. Consequently 
when the foundations are dragged forward by the 
earth, the upper portion of the structure remains 
behind: when the earth returns this upper por- 
tion has begun to move forward, but the founda. 
tions return already to their normal position. 
Hence the walls are fissured, broken by the tension 
that is produced between their free and their fixed 
portions, and they fall to pieces because their 
cohesion as a mass is almost null as compared 
with their enormous weight. 

We may see then from what precedes that, if we 
wish for houses having massive walls, we must 
increase their cohesion. That is sometimes obtained 
by means of strengthening iron bars; but whoever 
has examined the houses destroyed at Casamicciola, 
must see how useless are these bars, especially in 
places where they are horizontally arranged. 

If recourse is had to iron bars they should be so 
disposed as to form a complete frame over walls 
and floors, which, because of their quadrangular 
form, would require, in order to be cut into triangles 
the addition of transverse bars starting from each 
corner. 

There are two grave objections to this employ- 
ment of a mixture of iron and masonry.—t. The 
diagonal bars, going from the lower corners of the 
wall to the upper corners of the opposite wall would 
necessitate a special arrangement of doors and 
windows so as to avoid any interposition between 
them—a difficulty the extent of which will be seen 
at once by any architect. 2. The constant tension 
produced by the changes of temperature, the con- 
traction and expansion of the iron bars running in 
different directions, would be, surely though slowly, 
a gradual agent of disintegration of the masonry. 

Another method by which we can, theoretically, 
surmount the difficulty is to detach the houses from 
the soil. That might be put in practice by placing 
the houses upon castors like those used for arm- 
chairs. Nevertheless, apart from the expense 
and the difficulty of this kind of construction, if we 
take into consideration the roll of a house during a 
shock and, consequently, the space necessary (0 
give to each one, we shall understand the !m- 
possibility of adopting any such method. 

So far we have only considered the case of a house 
submitted to an almost horizontal undulation ; that 
is to say, situated at a considerable distance 
from the point immediately above the “hearth. 
When, on the other hand, the movement 's 
principally from below upward, it is chiefly the 
floors and roofs that suffer. In the ascending 
motion the walls are pushed upward with a brisk 
jerk ; but the roofs and heavy floors remain behind 
and tumble on to the heads of the inmates. When 
the walls descend, the roofs and floorings go ups 
and that is repeated a certain number of times. 

It would be difficult to find any style of construc: 
tion excelling that prevailing in Ischia for the 
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enormous weight of the walls and ceilings, and 
their accompanying sack of cohesion and elasticity. 

[think I have said enough to prove that ma- 
sonry would be much too expensive if constructed 
with a view to resist earthquakes, and at the same 
time would remain dangerous in spite of all 
precautions. 

Let us now consider iron as the material of 
construction. It responds ccrtainiy to all we 
can expect in the matter of lightness and elas- 
ticity; but it also presents sundry inconveniences. 
1.—It is costly. 2.—It requires careful and con- 
stant attention: otherwise it rusts rapidly near 
the foundations especially in volcanic regions. 
3.—It is intolerably hot in summer and cold 
in winter. If this iron is properly and regu- 
larly coated with pitch or some oil paint, so as 
to render it durable, one might perhaps surmount 
the two first difficulties; and the third might be 
suppressed by making double walls and filling the 
space with sawdust. 


Next comes wood, which offers many advantages 
in the way of lightness, strength, elasticity, and 
economy both of material and construction. But 
it has two great defects: its liability to take fire 
and its perishibility. The first may be corrected 
to a certain point by convenient supplies of water, 
and treating the woodwork with tungstate of soda 
—a process suggested by Mr. Emery—or with the 
new incombustible asbestos paint. 


Decay may be arrested, and the invasion of 
insects and cryptogamous plants avoided by inject- 
ing chloride of zinc into the wood, as is done in 
the case of railway slecpers, and by providing {ree 
ventilation from below the lower story. 


Apart from the matcrial, we have also to examine 
the position and the form of construction, be- 
cause a house whose longest axis is parallel toa 
radius starting from a point vertically above the 
seat of the fire offers much greater resistance than 
if that axis is situated at a tangent. The height 
of the house ought never to exceed three-fourths of 
its length, and its depth ought always to be more 
than twice its length. Its attachment to the soil 
should be solid. Further, from the roof, starting 
from the upper angle of each wall, a bar of iron, 
connected with the framework of the house, should be 
brought down in the same plane asthe wall and at an 
angle of 45 degrees at most, and attached to a 
block of masonry in the soil, or to a strong wooden 
pile, in such manner that a quadrangular house 
would have eight of these stays. 


The purpose of these latter is to communicate 
the movement of the earth to the top of the house 
simultaneously with the shaking of the foundations, 
so that the condition of the house would resemble 
closely that of a suspension bridge’s towers. ‘The 
inner walls, partitions, and floors ought to be 
strengthened by diagonal bars. 


Probably it will be found convenient to construct 
houses into whose structure both iron and wood 
will enter, the former for the outside the latter for 
inner lining. The floors might be covered with 
French tiles, as might also the walls of some 
of the rooms. If such houses are built in a suit- 
able manner, they may be rendered much more 
healthy and convenient, prettier and more com- 
fortable, than those constructed in masonry. As 
to the site to choose for the new Casamicciola, 
I will deal with that subject in a few days. 


H. J. Jounston-Lavis. 


The easy accessibility of the island of Ischia, 
the present advanced stage of geological know- 


ledye, and the restricted extent of the supcr- 
ficies of earthquke, make of this island a situation 
thoroughly appropriate and convenient for the 
study of these terrestrial movements. ‘To that end 
it would be necessary to establish a certain number 
of scismographs, spread over the island: they 
should be able to register the azimuth, the angle of 
emergence, or the molecular velocity, and the exact 
period of each motion, so that the speed of trans- 
mission might be determined. These seismographs 
should be distributed in two circles around the 
seismic vertical: there should be at least sixteen, 
to wit eight in each circle. One or several of these 
apparatus should be disposed along the seismic 
vertical in order to register vertical waves. 

Exact thermometric measures of the principal 
fumaroles and the mineral springs should be re- 
gistcred hourly, and if possible it would be weil to 
devise some means to take account of the discharge 
of the mineral waters and the pressure of the 
vapour in the fumaroles. 

To this it might be useful to add microseismic 
observations. Changesin the sea level might also 
be of some interest compared with those at Naples. 

The principal expense would consist in furnish- 
ing the instruments, which could be placed in 
chambers hewn in the solid tufa grottoes that are to 
be found by hundreds in the isle, and that might be 
acquired very cheaply, perhaps‘even for nothing. 

Thanks to all these measures we could study the 
real nature of the shocks, the progress of the centre 
toward the surface, and establish whether it is 
possible to trust to precursory symptoms of earth- 
quake. 

I would suygest to all charitable persons that the 
money spent in such an enterprise would produce 
much more good than if it were distributed among 
people to rebuild thcir dangerous houses of masonry, 
and thus prepare for new catastrophes. 

Less than six days after the terrible occurrence, 
I saw masons at work repairing walls which threa- 
tened to fall ; and many of the inhabitants had al- 
ready returned to houses fissured and crumbling. 


Further, if another shock should be felt more vio- 
lent than the last a greater number of localities 
must suffer, as, for instance, Forio and Ischia, as 
well as the villages situated upon the south side of 
the island. It is necessary then to do all in one’s 
power to preserve them against fresh disaster. 

H. J. J. b. 

Naples, August 22, 1883. 








REVIEW. 
eee een 
Okoma. Roman Japonais illustré, par Félix Ré- 
gamey, d’aprés le texte de Takizawa Bakin et les 
desseins de Chikanoi. Paris, E. Plon et Cie, 
Imprimeurs-diteurs., Rue Garancitre, 10. 1883. 


BakIN is the first of Japancse novelists. In one 
respect the Japanese novel better deserves perusal 
than the majority of its Western fellows. Itisa 
more faithful record of every-day life. Sometimes, 
indeed, the writer makes excursions into the re- 
gions of the supernatural. Magic and mysticism 
exercise an important influence on the doings 
and destinies of his heroes and heroines. But 
even here his picture is not wholly untrue, since it 
only gives form and substance to the shadowy 
superstitions which live in the domestic traditions, 
and are more or less reproduced in the story, of 
every Japanese. We speak, of course, of things 
as they were when Bakin wrote, fifty years ago. 
That section of the nation which has come into 
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contact with Western civilization no longer furnishes 
types in this respect consistent with his ideals. But 
for the rest, students of Japanese character will 
find themselves well repaid by a persual of his 
works. ‘he more so that he was not an author 
whose conceptions, like those of many a much 
greater European writer, were portraits of himself 
from different aspects. Bakin had not time to fall 
in love with his heroes and heroines, and to dress 
them in all the elaborate drapery of his own idio- 
syncracies. He wrote to keep budy and soul toge- 
ther, prefacing some of his works by a frank 
confession that the existence of a needy author is 
at best a semi-vitality. So little, indeed, did he 
associate himself with the men and women who 
peopled his pages, that he had need of mechanical 
expedients to keep the threads of their lives dis- 
entangled, putting the effigies of deceased heroes 
into a mimic coffin, and tying those of married 
folks together. Thus he was‘content to deal with 
ordinary people, and the more his portraits had 
in common with those to whom they were presented, 
the better was he satisfied with his work. 

The romance of Okoma, though by no means one 
of his best efforts, possesses features peculiarly at- 
tractive to the translator. It is a novel founded 
on a Buddhistic theory which divides the great 
whirlpool of humanity into a multitude of little ed- 
dies, whose units owe their mutual attraction to the 
irresistible law of destiny. These circles of fate 
are not necessarily completed in the lifetime of one 
generation not yet of two. The particle which 
forms the nucleus of each may have had its origin 
in a remote time, and may have gone on, decade 
after decade, drawing fresh units within the sphere 
of its influence, until the catastrophe is consum- 
mated, and the iron band of affinities yields to the 
solvents of atonement and repentence. Nor does 
it necessarily follow that the constituents of such a 
circle have individually merited the place they 
occupy. The destiny of the Buddhists is an im- 
placable power. Like the god of the Old Testa- 
ment, he delights in revenge, and visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. Thus the seemingly innocent 
share the fate of the guilty, and pity is referred for 
explanation to some crime committed in a previous 
state of existence, of which no consciousness sur- 
vives though its responsibilities have been un- 
sparingly transmitted. 

The circle into which the life of Okoma is swept 
had its orign in a crime committed five hundred 
years before her birth. A priest, by name Gokubo, 
had violated his vows of celibacy and murdered 
the son of his paramour, whereupon the woman 
cut her throat, and her lover threw himself into a 
river, having first tied round his neck a purse of 
gold and a celebrated ink-stone, an hcirloom of the 
monastery to which he belonged. The monastery 
was aftcrwards razed to the ground, and the bodies 
of the three, Gokubo, the widow and her son, 
buried under the ruins. Thenceforth the valley 
was inhabited by the spirits of martyred inno- 
cence and malevolent guilt. It became a place of 
worship, and the incongruous influences of its pre- 
siding deities, though easily exercised on behalf of 
those that solicited their aid, never failed to be 
revenged on those that forgot to be grateful. 
Among the latter was an official to whom a son had 
been born in answer to prayers uttered before the 
Fatal Tomb. The child had almost attained man’s 
estate before its father thought of propitiating the 
spirits that had presided at its birth, and then his 
thought came too late. His request for permission 
to rebuild the ruined shrine was refused by the lord 
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of the manor, at the instance of a cuuncillor who! self. He then rubs the mould on Okoma’s hand, 


denounced the idea of erecting temples to demons. 
The result was that the child, becoming an agent 
of evil, finally lost his life in attempting to take 
that of a virtuous brother official, and the latter, 
knowing that his assailant had been inspired by 
their common master, resigned his office and re- 
tired into private life. The name of this virtuous 
official was Saikaku. He was married to the 
daughter of the councillor whose protests had _pre- 
vented the erection of the proposed shrine. Thus 
though the spirits of the tomb had used Saikaku 
as their instrument, his household had still to dread 
their,vengeance. Here it is that the many circles 
traced by the wheel of fate find a point of contact. 
Saikaku’s intended assassin had two retainers, 
Sh6ohei and Chésuke, who were dismissed, after 
their master’s death, with a present of twelve riyo 
each. Travelling together to their native village, 
they found, on the way, two hunters disputing the 
ownership of a hare. Chésuke, a peacedoving 
benevolent man, bought the hare and divided the 
money between the disputants, who went away 
delighted, leaving behind them in the grass a 
loaded gun. With this gun Shdhei shot Chésuke, 
and stealing his twelve riyo, escaped unobserved. 
Shortly aftarwards the corpse was found, and the 
matchlock being identified as the property of the 
hunter Mata-ichi, the latter was arrested and 
thrown into prison, where he died shortly after- 
wards, leaving a widow without means of subsis- 
tence and an infant son, Kizo. Thus already a 
complicated series of debts of vengeance were 
contracted—the vengeance of the deities of the 
tomb, consummated in the case of the ungrateful 
suppliant by the killing of his son, but still to be 
achieved against thehousehold of the latter’s slayer, 
Saikaku: the direct vengeances of the vassal Ché- 
suke and the hunter Mata-ichi against the man Sho- 
hei, who had done them both to death; and the in- 
direct vengeance of Chésuke against Saikaku, by 
whose act his dimissal and consequent crimes had 
been inadvertently brought about. These threads 
of his labyrinthian plot Bakin now proceeds to 
weave together. The fortunes of the murderer 
Chésuke are first followed. His ill-gotten gold 
brings nothing but failure. Poverty and sickness 
visit his house. A daughter is born to him on the 
fifth day of the fifth month, and to propitiate the 
anger of the deities, plainly foreshadowed by this 
coincidence, the only course is to expose the child. 
Chésuke carries his baby out and leaves it, at day- 
break, near the house of Saikaku, whose wife finds 
the child and brings it up with her own son. This 
baby is Okoma, the heroine of the book. She 
grows to be a girl of exquisite beauty, but her left 
hand is crippled. The fingers remain perpetually 
closed, defying all the medical skill of the time. 
At last Saikaku extracts from an ancient book a 
recipe that takes a strange hold upon his faith. To 
compound it, however, he must procure some 
mould from the Fatal Tomb. His wife in vain 
essays to tum him from his purpose. He visits 
the grave, but no sooner docs he begin to dig than 
nature is convulsed; the earth opens and Saikaku 
falls into a chasm. His cries summon a wood- 
cutter who is no other than Shéhei, now a widower 
reduced to the last extremity of indigence and 
barely able to procure food for himself and his 
son. Shdhei jumps into the abyss, and the two 
men ultimately escape after a terrible struggle 
with, as they imagine, a huge serpent and a giant 
spider, which, however, turn out to be an inkstone 
and a string of gold pieces. Saikaku gives the 
gold to Shthei and carries the inkstone away him- 
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and the fingers, opcning at last, rclease two beau- 
tiful insects, one of which hides in the girl’s sleeve 
and the other lights upon the robe of Saisaburo, 
the son of Saikaku. From that day the two young 
people are seized with a violent attachment for one 
another, and their union, being sanctioned by Sai- 
kaku, is about to be consummated when Chdhei 
claims his daughter. Saikaku remonstrates, but 
to no purpose. Chdhci is now a wealthy man, but 
former misfortunes have made him a fatalist, and 
he has persuaded himself that he will again incur 
the anger of heaven unless he takes his daughter 
back. His only child is dead—killed in a trap set 
for foxes by Chomatsu, the son of the murdered 
Chésuke, and in this event the murderer sees a 
new cause to propitiate the Gods. Okoma, over- 
whelmed with grief, returns to her father’s house 
where she finds a step-mother, Tatsuki, and a con- 
fidential clerk, Jéhachi. These two are para- 
mours. The former is the widow of Chésuke; 
the latter, the younger brother of the hunter 
Mata-ichi. Their connection with Shohei is the 
result of a plot to possess themselves of his for- 
tune, and finding Okoma in their way, they 
conspire to effect her ruin. Meanwhile Okoma’s 
lover, Saisaburo, in obedience to his father’s com- 
mands, marries a cousin. At the ceremony of 
betrothal the insect escapes from the folds of his 
robe, and flying off, settles upon a servant who 
lives in Shohei’s house. This servant is Kiso, son 
of the hunter Mata-ich® From that moment he, 
in his turn, is seized with a burning love for 
Okoma, who inadvertently ministers to his passion 
by her endeavours to win his good-will in order 
that she may employ him as an -agent for com- 
municating with Saisaburo. The step-mother 
Tatsuki avails herself of this chance. She pur- 
suades the unfortunate girl to write a declaration 
of unchanging affection, promising to deliver it to 
Saisaburo, together with the robe Okoma should 
have worn at her marriage with him. But she 
delivers them to Kiso, who, beside himself with 
joy, is waiting for further proofs of affection, when 
suddenly his mother appears upon the scene, and 
taking him home, obliges him to marry his cousin 
Okimi. The marriage is so unhappy that Okimi 
loses her reason. One day, during her husband’s 
absence, she finds Okoma’s robe, and putting it 
on, throws herself into the river. Kiso, on his 
return, goes out to search forher. Wandering by 
the river’s bank in the dusk of the evening, he sees 
a woman run towards a bridge and precipitate 
herself into the water. Kiso jumps in, rescues her, 
and carrying her home, finds that he has saved, 
not his mad wife Okimi, but his love, Okoma, who 
hearing of Saisaburo’s marriage, had conceived 
the idea of putting an end to her intolerable 
existence. Okoma, not suspecting Kiso’s passion, 
does not rebel against remaining in his house. 
Any refuge is welcome that saves her from the 
marriage to which her father desired to force her. 
Some days afterwards, the body of Okimi is found. 
The features are too much decomposed to be recog- 
nisable, but the dress is identifiedasthat of Okoma. 
Meanwhile the latter is kept close prisoner byKiso. 
No questions are asked by the neighbours, who 
suppose that the husband is only doing his duty in 
confining his mad wife. Once more Okoma tries 
to kill herself, and once more Kiso prevents her. 
During this interval strange things are happening 
both in the house of Saikaku and in that of Shohei. 
The ink-stone by its miraculous disappearance at 
acritical moment, and subsequent restoration to 
the Fatal Tomb, becomes the cause of Saikaku’s 


death, and of his son’s elevation to a post of great 
dignity. Hearing of these things, and warned by 
the supposed death of his daughter that the gods 
are not yet appeased, Shohei, in his turn, deter. 
mines to restore to the tomb the string of gold 
picces. Tatsuki and Johachi seize the opportunity 
to try and throw him over a precipice, but 
falling over themselves, are killed before their 
intended victim discovers their design. Shohej 
goes home disconsolate, finds out that he has been 
living with the wife of the man he murdered, loses 
all command over his affairs and becomes at last a 
beggar anda leper. Meanwhile Saisaburo’s wile, 
Ikoma, is attacked by a strange malady which 
defies all medical skill, and is openly attributed by 
the neighbours to the influence of Okoma’s ghost, 
The patient’s life is despaired of, when one evening 
there arrives at the house a travelling priest whose 
reputation as a divincr is widely known. By his 
advice Saisaburo keeps watch, spear in hand, 
every night at the time of his wife’s paroxysms. 
Fate chances just at this time to lead Okoma to the 
home of her infancy. She has seriously wounded 
Kizo by mistake, and wandering about, half uncon- 
scious, falls by the spear of her first and only love, 
At this moment Shohei, appears upon the scene, a 
leprous mendicant, and recognises in the priest his 
former gardener Chématsu, the cause of his son’s 
death. Chématsu explains that all these misfortunes 
have been brought about by the influence of the 
Fatal Tomb: that the spirit of the sacrilegious 
priest Gokubo had entered into Okoma; that of his 
paramour into Tatsuki, and that of her murdered 
son into Saisaburo. Ultimately Shéhei, Kizo, and 
the latter’s mother, shaving their heads, retire toa 
cloister to spend the rest of their days in prayer, 
and the evil influence of the Fatal Tomb disappears 
from the history of Saisaburo’s life. 

Such are the marvellous incidents of Bakin's 
novel, the gist of which M. Felix Régamey has now 
made familiar to the French public in a volume of 
extraordinary beauty and elaborateness. The 
translator’s object has evidently been to render 
the outward features of his work so attractive to 
the eye that its contents will be almost sure of 
commanding a favorable verdict. And in this he 
has admirably succeeded. A straw-coloured sik 
binding, relieved by delicate designs in Indian ink, 
encloses eighty-three pages of rich thick paper, every 
one of which is adorned by some charming spec: 
men of Japanese pictorial art, here in colours, there 
in sepia, and anon in black and white. On the left 
of each page, separated from thetext by athick lineof 
sepia, is abroad margin containing detailed descrip- 
tions of the pictures; descriptions which, despite 
occasional inaccuracies and misconceptions, consti- 
tute valuable interpretations of Japanese manners 
and customs. It is to be regretted, however, that 
M. Régamey, instead of performing his duty {aith- 
fully as a translator, should have contented himself 
with giving a mere sketch of Bakin’s work. In 
his prefatory notice of the Japanese author he 
describes him as a writer ‘“ whose phraseology 's 
powerful; whose brevity goes straight to the mark; 
who, like the artists of his country skilled to make 
rapid, simple, and graceful strokes express every: 
thing, deals in accurate words harmoniously 
grouped, and in expressions so faithful that 
they scem to intensify the truth of what he 
writes.” Having thus excited his readers’ interest 
M. Régamey would have done well to give them 
a specimen of the excellencies he lauds. But no- 
where docs he make the attempt. He confines 
himself throughout to telling us Bakin’s story of 
Okoma in the words of M. Felix Régamey. 7° 
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trate the difference between the recitals of the 


apanese and the French authors, we cannot do 
better than translate, and place side by side, the 
same passage from each :— 


Baxtx. ees 

a stirring thoug e- 
ented’ itself to Shéhei :—** Were 
all the money mine, it would 
constitute a provision for my 
whole life.” And then, again, 
envy, that passion which knows 
no limit when once it posses<cs 
the soul, visited him :—** What 
had Chésuke done that he should 
receive half the gold which might 

have come to me undivided? 
And then at last the evil fancy 
entered his head :—** Why not 
take itfrom him?’’ He glanced 
keeoly back. Chasuke was still 
but a little distance off. No 
other wayfarer was visible. And 
there, hail concealed by the long 
grass, lay a matchilock, for- 
tten probably by one of the 
anters. Shéhei seized it with 
the mein of a man to whom 
fortune is suddenly kind. It 
was loaded and the fuze was 
yet alight. Ina moment he had 
thrown himself Into position, 
jJevelled the weapon and fired. 
His aim was true. The unfor- 
tanate Chésuke, pierced from 
back to breast, had ecarcely time 


M. Facix Recaner. 

Shéhei remained behind, ab- 
sorbed in reveries which, to 
judge from his sombre face, 
had nothing joyful about them. 
In truth he had Just propound- 
ed tu himself this axiom :— 
** Twenty-four riye are worth 
more thantwelve. My fortune 
would be doubled if 1! could 
appropriate those which the 
other has received as well as 
me.’’ And now he propounds 
to himself the problem :— 
**Yea! But by what means?” 
At this moment Chésuke— 
the hunters having left him— 
resumed his journey with the 
hare in his hand, at the same 
time hailing his companion. 
At the sound of his voice Shé- 
hei, as though startled out of 
a dream, begins to move on 
mechanically. He goes alon 
always thoughtful, his look 
fixed upon Chésuke, who has- 
tens his steps. Arrived at the 
place of the dispute, Shdhei 
staggers. His foot has struck 
against something. He looks. 
It is a loaded gua which one 


to utter a groan before he was | of the hunters has left there. 


lying on his face, dead. Shdhei | An idea, swift as lightning, 
borled away the matchlock ; | enters his head. And already 

ng to the side of the corneas 5 the weapon is at his shouder. 

et his hand into Chésuke’s | He Gres. Chésuke falls with- 
bosom ; pulled out the money ; ree d The assassin has 
transferred it, with a glad face, | thrown the gun far away from 
to his own and -| him. Then he looks about 
fearful of observation, turned | him: not a living soul. He 
quickly ef the maia road into a | throws himself on his victim, 
bya that led through a | spoils him and flies. 
icket of reeds in the direction 


of bis native vi . No maa 

had knowledge crime. 

The contrast between these passages, taken, be it 
observed, at random, shows that M. Régamey has 
made little if any attempt to preserve the spirit of 
his original. His book is nothing more than a 
French précis of the Japanese author’s work. For 
the student of Japanese literature it has, therefore, 
scanty interest. But for those who care to become 
acquainted with the structure and plot of a cele- 
brated Japanese novel, as well as with some of the 
superstitions which still survive in the domestic 
life of Buddha’s worshippers, this beautiful volume 
will prove a pleasant acquisition. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
———__-———__——_ 

A General Meeting was held on Monday, 15th 
October, 1883 in the Grand Hotel, Yokohama. 
The Chair was taken by the President, Dr. Hep- 
burn, supported by Mr. Hannen, the Vice-President, 
several members of Council and of the Society, and 
numerous ladies and visitors. 

‘The minutes of the annual meeting held in Tékié 
on 20th June were read and approved. The Sccre- 
tary announced, as a communication from the 
Council, that a request had been made to H.E. Sir 
Harry Parkes to allow his name to be added to 
the list of Honorary Members; also that, as Mr. 
Hattori, who had been elected a member of Coun- 
cil the last meeting, had declined to serve, Mr. 
Naibu Kanda had been elected in his stead ; also 
that Mr. Henry Gribble had been elected a mem- 
ber of Council in the place of the late Dr. Geerts. 

The Presipenr spoke with feeling on the loss 
that the Society had sustained by the carly death of 
their esteemed member, and referred in terms of 
high culogy to the services rendered by Dr. Geerts 
to the cause of science, and remarked that it was 
4 source of pride to the Society that most of the 
valuable results of Dr. Geerts’ energetic and 
Patient study should have been given to the world 
through the pages of the Asiatic Transactions. 

Mr. Grisste then read his paper on “The 
Preparation of Japan Tea” in which, after des- 
cribing the origin of Tea in Japan, so far as legend 


and history afford us information on the subject, 
he referred briefly to its botany and chemistry, and 
then described in detail the process of country- 
preparation, from the planting of the seed to the 
packing of the cases for transporting the fired leaf 
to the treaty ports. Details were also given of the 
country cost of producing tea. The further pro- 
cess of refiring in foreign godowns was then refer- 
red to, as also the operation of artificial colouring, 
and the use of machinery for tea-firing. A des- 
cription was also given of the preparation of Japan 
Congou (furnished by Mr. James Green of Kébe) 
and samples of Brick-tea were exhibited which 
had been supplied by Mr. Ringer of Nagasaki. 
The paper further contajned Tables showing the 
total export of Tea from Japan during the past 
twenty years, and the prices obtained for different 
grades of Tea in Yokohama during the past seven- 
teen seasons. The Government Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce had also furnished an 
addition to the paper by a tabular statement and 
diagrams showing the extent of land under tea 
cultivation in Japan. The Appendix also con- 
tained supplementary papers by Dr. Divers upon 
“The chemical properties of Tea™ and upon 
“* Artificial colouring,” The paper was supported 
by numerous illustrations of the different processes 
of tea manufacture, which had been lithographed, 
and are to form part of the volumn when printed. 

After the Presipent had opened the discussion 
by a few remarks on the universal use of tea, the 
influence it has on commerce, on society, and on 
the wealth of nations, Mr. F. Warrincton East- 
LAKE remarked that Mr. Gribble spoke of both 
Thea Viridis and Thea Bohea, but according to 
some recent papers of the German Botanical 
Society at Berlin he understood that Thea Viridis 
is no longer made a separate species but is spoken 
of simply as a variety of Thea Bohea. Could it not 
be possible that the on-cha and me-cha spoken of 
by Mr. Gribble represent the two forms of Thea 
Bohea? About a year ago the German Govern- 
ment sent to Hongkong for specimens and seeds of 
the tea-plant, but he {believed that the request was 
for Thea Bohea and any other varieties known to 
the Chinese. 

Mr. Grips_e understood that the on-cha and 
me-cha are both offspring of one and the same 
plant, and that the tea-planters never knew before- 
hand which variety would be produced by the 
young plant. 

Dr. Divers said that botanists appeared to 
recognise only two species, or at least very distinct 
varieties, of Thea,—T. Sinensis and T. Assamiensis. 
Indian tea was now gathered almost exclusively 
from a hybrid of the Chinese and Assam species. 
He had brought with him, as likely to prove of 
interest to the meeting, a specimen of caffeine or 
theine which he had had prepared from Japan tea 
by one of the students of the Imperial College of 
Engineering. He might mention that the injurious 
cflects of too much tea-drinking were not of such 
an imaginary character as might be supposed 
from Mr. Gribble’s introductory remarks. These 
effects were often apparent in many of the women 
attending as out-patients at the London hospitals ; 
and with those patients it was often of as much 
advantage to stop their tea for a time as it was to 
check the use of alcoholic drinks with others. 

During the evening a venerable Japancse 
professor of the ceremonies of the Cha no Yu, with 
two fair assistants, had been preparing some cups 
of Hikicha (powdered tea) which were partaken of 
by the visitors after the meeting had dissolved, and 
assumed the more social aspect of an evening tea 
party. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 
—_—___4—_—__— 
THE EBB AND FLOW OF SOCIETY 
MATTERS. 





(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 


Let us, for instance, from the summit of a high 
mountain look down upon the vast ocean. The 
firmament appears as though engulfed in bois- 
tcrous waves, which in their turn secm like a 
crumbling mass of huge rocks or an immense herd 
of horses galloping frantically. The white sails of 
passing craft and flying sea birds are seen now and 
then peeping through the clouds. Our eyes are 
dazzled and our minds filled with intense amaze- 
ment. Even on calm days, when there is not 
enough wind to shake a ship’s canvas, the water 
seems to be in astate of constant commotion. This 
is caused by the revolution of the world and the at- 
traction of the sun and moon. It requires but a little 
wind to throw the water into a state of great fury. 
Worldly affairs are analogous to this motion of 
the waves. When they are quiet, we cannot 
observe the operation of the law. But if they once 
move they will not go ever forward. They have to 
rise andfall. Everythingin this universe, beit small 
or great, organic or inorganic, is governed by this 
rule. The principle is observable not only in the 
tides but in the water of a pond, which can be stirred 
by throwing a stone into it; or in astream which 
never flows in a straight direction. Let us, for 
instance, place a board in an oblique position and 
pour a quantity of water on it. The liquid will 
not run straight down, but in a devious way. 
Again, witness the direction of the wind which 
howls and shakes the houses. At one moment, it 
blows from the East at another from the West. 
{Here the writer give a number of similar illustra- 
tive cases.] According to Christianity, God re- 
posed from the creation of this world on the 
seventh day. Thus, the Omnipotent himself rested. 
Even in His power, there seems to be expansion 
and contraction. How much more then must such 
be the case with His creatures? This law applies 
not only to onc individual or his family, but to the 
economy of the world. Should a manufacturer 
succeed in making a novel article and consc- 
quently gather large wealth, others will speedily 
follow him and invest much capital in the manufac- 
ture of the same article. The result will be a 
saperabundance of the goods and a fallin their price. 
Under such circumstances, manufacturers will be 
obliged to invest their capital in other enterprises ; 
and the consequence will be a conspicuous change 
in the market. If imports exceed exports, the 
rate of exchange will fall and the. tendency 
toward exportation will be increased. On the 
other hand, if the latter exceed the former, 
the rate of exchange will rise and the tendency 
toward importation will be increased. International 
trade, by the way, is nothing more or less than the 
rise and fall of tides. Rice and Stock Exchanges 
are another example of the law. There are also 
signs of change in matters of less importance, as 
for example, in fashion, and of greater importance, 
as the decline or prosperity of a nation. Our 
community must/cither advance or retrograde. A 
perusal of history shows us this mystery disclosed 
in the prosperity and decline of nations. In con- 
nection with this subject, it is interesting to examine 
the Chinese method of divination by drawing dots 
—geomancy. This science professes to illustrate 
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the natural order of things, that is, the active and| grams” at random, we encounter the following 
Passive principles of the universe. The “ Twelve | signs :— 


Trigrams” correspond, in this respect, with these 
principles in so far as the representation of the carth, 
heaven, and restoration (from e¥il to good) arc 
concerned. This scems mysterious enough, but it is 
founded on the law of active and passive principles. 
Although the Feks (divination) is often at variance 
with reason and based upon absurd postulates, yet 
there are some germs of truth in it, since it was 
invented by ancient Chinese philosophers who had 
great experience in the art of divination. We will 
now proceed to apply the Veks to our national 
vicissitudes and see whether the present revival of 
old customs is momentary or permanent. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that we prescribe the 
Chinese method of divination, not because we favor 
the resuscitation of Chinese learning, but because 
the very learning that the pro-Chinese classical 
party attempt to restore, is predicted by the Yeh: 
to be of short duration. Our calculation is as 
follows :— 


Ow ( Pam) J) —) —U 





O 


In the Yeki, the odd numbers represent the 
male, and even numbers the female, principle. The 
white dots indicate the former and the black dots 
the Jatter. The male principle represents heaven, 
virtue, tranquillity, wise men, and mental activity. 
This we may call the positive principle. The female 
principle signifies earth, vice, disorder, unwise pco- 
ple, and inaction—the negative principle. Fivewhite 
dots and ten black dots occupy the central position 
in the above diagram. Three white dots are on the 
left side with one just below the five black dots, sur- 
rounded by eight and six black dots at the left and 
at the bottom respectively. On the right and top, 
there are seven and ninc white dots enclosing two 
and four black ones. Thecentral white and black 
admit no change of position, thercby signifying the 
so-called heaven and earth in the divination. The 
course of the remaining dots runs from left to right, 
white and black chasing one another—an indica- 
tion of the constant transformation of the universe. 

But the central dots, representing the principle of 
nature, do not undergo any change whatever. This 
is exactly the case with our affairs. History gives 
remarkable illustrations of this fact. [Here the 
writer quotes from Chinese history a tong narrative 
of the rise of such a dynasty and the fall of another. } 
‘The overthrow of the late Tokugawa Government 
affords another indisputable example. White the 
usurper was in possession of supreme power and 
was crowned with glory, the Joyal pariy sprung 
up and contrived to annihilate the feudal régime. 
Nothing could resist the progress of reform. 
Again returning to the book of the “ Twelve Dia- 
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Heaven, Iustovasie. Great PROSPERITY. speie: Thi ie 
oe ate a mena institutions. MS proposition was immediate] 
ee) a wean woo followed by a revival of those archaisms which had 
— eee ame fallen into desuetude long ago; and what is mor 
ane penne — astonishing, ardent efforts are being miade ¢ 
= <a areas replace the movement for the extension of freed 
Pract. TURNING POINT. Reeroratiox. and popular rights by the elder code of ethics Thi 
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eee cee mithgut and inant inde etre 
= —— —o progress at ““retrogressive, 

=——_ —— = For three centuries, we maintained a rigid 
one ane a am we seclusion ; and, consequently, when the country was 
Cross. Avoipaxce. Re-cx1ox. opened to foreign intercourse we were startled by 
pena aac cecal the wonderful and novel [features of Occidental 
ems — ed civilization, At the very outset, we evinced an 
— | — intense ee voreien things; but as we 
ome ous = at grew accustomed to them, we commenced toa 
ees = ae ciate them keenly. And this sentiment increased in 


Under restoration, we find one positive (—) then 
(reading from left to right) turning point, then 
peace, great prosperity, immovable, and heaven. 
The last mentioned word, however, changes to 
re-union if two negatives (— —) appear in the last 
line. Then, the phrase will read re-unson, avord- 
ance, close observance, deprivation, and earth. 
Thus, we see that the’ Twelve Diagrams and 
geomancy are identical. ‘They always lead from 
extreme prosperity to exireme decline and vice 
gersd. All human affairs are subject to this rule. 

Observers may remark that Geomancy and the 
Twelve Diagrams deal simply with the progressive 
and retrogressive attitude of our community as 
represented by the positive and negative principles, 
and mean nothing more than that tranquillity 
merges into disorder and vice versd; that if this 
doctrine is correct, there is no room for progress in 
socicty, which is always within a limited space ; and 
that finally our remark is opposed to the theory of 
evolution. Thisisabsurd. We have only referred 
to geomancy and the Twelve Diagrams to show 
that human affairs are alternately progressive and 
retrogressive. It is, however, in the order of 
nature that the superior should dominate over the 
inferior. Examine the conditions of the rise and 
fall of a political party. Where there is one power- 
ful party—this is a trait of human nature—another 
will use its utmost exertions to compete with it, 
thus augmenting its own power, knowledge, and 
ability. But when it attains supremacy, it relaxes 
both caution and foresight. Hence the alternate 
decline of power. 

(Here the writer reviews the various changes 
that have taken place in English politics and Japa- 
nesefashions. For instance, even after the Magna 
Charter had been granted by King John, the rights 


of the people suffered more or less in various ages. } 

From the Restoration up to the present date a 
period of sixteen years—we have witnessed several 
changes occurring with the rapidity of succeeding 
waves. Our political system was imperfect and a 
fresh one was established on the model of England. 
Law wascopiedfrom France. Japanese costume has 
an appearance of barbarism. The Chinese classics 
impede the progress of civilization. Men and 
women have equal rights. That the husband 
should exercise exclusive power over his wife, is 
against universal justice. They must walk arm in 
arm alter the European fashion. Thus, both good 
and bad alike were overturned. to the neophobists who regard the revival of Chi- 

At that moment, those who advocated the en-!nese literature as a sign of the restoration of | 
couragenient of morality and urged the necessity | old state of things. The whole is the outcome? 
of preserving our customs and manners were con-| sheer ignorance. The introduction of Occidental 
demned as obstinate and ostracized by society. | science originated the doctrines of liberalism an 
The upper classes did everything in their power to, popular right. Conservative persons, howe" 
introduce Western institutions. The effect wasicame to apprehend that at no remote date the 


force as the immense advantages arising f, 
adoption resented hemaiees Tiled 
foreign feeling changed to a pro-foreign one, and 
the consequent intellectual development was remark. 
able. The Government also, izing the drift 
of popular opinion, exerted itself to acclimatize 
European institutions in Japan. It constructed 
telegraphs and railways; organized the Navy and 
Army ; abolished the old calender and those teach. 
ings of the Chinese sages which had embedded 
themselves in the brains of the Japanese; and 
established schools and colleges after 
models. Looking at the past, we are surprised at 
the rapid progress made inj the manner of living 
education, fashion, etc. It appears as a 
tidal wave from abroad had swept old Japan away 
and created a new world in her place. e reverse, 
however, is the case now. The tea-ceremony and 
sundry other usages that were abandoned long ago 
have come into new use. Hence the questi 
arises:—‘ Is Japan retrograding?” To solve this 
query, we must scarch the record of her é 
of steam and elcctric inventions. None will fail to 
recognize the vast reat. of steamers over junks: 
the valuc of telegraphs, telephones, dynamite, and 
the postal service. We cannot dispense with them. 
Hence there is no necessity for apprehending their 
in stability among us. It ts plain that the present 
revival of old things is momentary and will be 
superseded by another and a stronger desire for new 
things. But what renders us most apprehensive is 
the change in the educational and political systems 
ae SoU i pd pei our welfare sali 
e pri s of this change we recognize now an 
then. ‘i he Chinese lanruage [was employed for 
a considerable time as the medium of thought, and 
it has become almost impossible to dispense with it 
entirely. Nevertheless, the study of Western 
languages has attracted the attention of the populace, 
which has eagerly adopted it. In consequence of 
this, the Chinese schools have been completely 
ruined, while English teaching seminaries have 
sprung up in all parts of the empire. The 
provincial officials have considered it their first 
duty to establish such schools in the districts s under 
their jurisdiction. Those who possess the slightest 
knowledge of the English language have been 
appointed officers wit bigs emoluments; whilst 
Chinese scholars are unable to obtain even 
lowest position. And so has arisen a class of peo- 
ple, who, while possessed of a good knowledge of 
torcign languages and advanced ideas, cannot ¢x- 
press themselves in writing and are incapable 
of taking part in journalistic controversy. 11 
shortcoming they have at last discovered, and, 
though they despise the Chinese tongue, have 
obliged tostudy it in order to acquire sufficient know- 
ledge to express their ideas in the Japanese written 
language. ‘This reaction has given a great impetus 
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talked of civilization. ‘This state of affairs con- fechaiigas of sf dynasty would be shaken. a 
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the revival of the study of Chinese classics. This 
may continue for some timc, but so soon as the tide 
ebbs, Chinese learning will be a thing of the past. 
This interference from without cannot be ulti- 
mately successful: yet it miust be opposed as 
sternly as possible. We firmly believe that the 
revival of old customs 1s only momentary, and 
cannot be much impediment to our progress. 





TRADE REGULATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND KOREA. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 





Our readers will be aware of the Trade Regu- 
lations recently enacted between the two countries, 
which we published a few days ago. They were 
concluded in Séul on the 25th of July last between 
the high plenipotentiaries of the respective powers, 
H.E. Takezoye and H.E. Min Yog Mog, and have 
been ratified by the Governments of the two nations. 
They were to come into force within one hun- 
dred days after the ratification, so that they must 
have been in operation since the 2nd instant. 
These isions are of the utmost importance to 
our merchants, who ought to pay serious attention 
to them. . ; 

The treaty of friendship and commerce with 
Korea was concluded in February of the gth year 
of Meiji, since when seven years have clasped. At 
that time, a small number of Japancse merchants 
went to Korea and confined themselves to the one 

of Pusan. It is but three or four years since 
commerce with us assumed any importance. 
Inchhén was opened this year and a large number 
of Japanese flocked thither, hoping for a prosperous 
trade. Till now Japanese commerce with Korea 
was foreign in name, yet in fact it was domestic. 
Japanese craft could enter any port of that 
country. They were not requircd to enter and 
clear at the treaty ports. We could sail thither 
in junks and fishing boats. No tonnage dues 
were im upon iP anese ships and no duty 
is levi . It was owing to this liberal 
policy that trade developed, a tact which re- 
quires no confirmation from us. Now, the tariff 
having been fixed, our merchants will experience 
great inconvenience; and the trade regulations 
appear to be a great disaster, yet, when considered 
calmly, they are found to be in accordance with 
reason and justice. There is no country on the 
earth where, even though free trade be nominally 
adhered to, all imports and exports are duty free. 
It is, therefore, against reason to deny to Korea the 
right of imposing a duty on goods. As we Japa- 
nese hate unreason and injustice, we have no 
desire to be included in the category of evil names, 
even though we may be unable to conform to the 
strict dictates of justice. We firmly believe that 
no complaint will be raised among merchants, 


‘although they may have different opinions as to the 


Proportion of the duties to be levied. On looking 
into the tariff, we find that, with the exception of 
coin, bullion, and passenger’s personal effects, 
all exports are subjected to a duty of 5 per cent., 
that on ginseng only amounting to 1§ per cent. 
On the other hand, all imports are subjected to a 
duty varying from 5 per cent. to 30 percent. This 
is by no means a light scale. Had the draft of the 
tantf been submitted to the consideration of 
Japanese merchants prior to ratification, following 
the example of European Governments, they would 
have suggested having some of the § per cent. 
goods put in the duty frce list, eight per cent. 
goods charged 5 per cent. and so forth. But it is 
too late now. ‘lo speak of it almost amounts to 
aay Sy ayrc of one’s dead children. As things 
are in this sad condition, we have nothing left but 
lo advise our mercantile community to wait till 
improvement comes of itself. In our opinion it is 
imminent in the near future. 

The countrics at present in treaty with Korea, 
are America, China, and Japan. The second 
named country has put on record its empty 
pretension that Korea ts its dependency. Having 
NO proper convention, its rclations with the penin- 
Sular kingdom are ambiguous. At the end of last 
year, however, commercial regulations between the 
two nations were agrecd upon at Ticntsin, Korea 

ing ed bene by Cho Yong-ha, Kim Koing-jip, 
and un-jung, and China by Li Hung-chang 


and Ma Ken Tsung. The Convention consists of 
cight provisions which are binding upon Chinese mer- 
chants trading in Korea—a fact which goes to show 
that China is nothing more than a treaty power wis- 
a-vis Korea after all. It is necessary first of all to 
know whether or no the tradal regulations between 
America and Korea or those between China and 
Korea were taken as the basis of our tariff. Looking 
over the China-Korean tradal regulations, we 
find that Chinese and Korcan merchants are alike 
required to pay duty on imports and exports. But 
we do not find any scale, though we sce that ginseng 
is subject toa duty of fifteen percent. Article 5 
of the said regulations reads as follows :—“ Likin 
offices will be established on the fronticr of the two 
countries where Koreans and Chinese are in the 
habit of trading. Five per cent. will be charged on 
all goods with the exception of red ginseng.” Ac- 
cording to this passage, it appears that the traders 
of the two nations are at liberty to conduct commerce 
on the frontier of the two countries, paying five per 
cent. on all commoditics. ‘The difficulty is to know 
whether the regulations apply to the commerce on 
the frontier only, or extend to Pusan, Inchhén, and 
other Korean ports. If they are operative in the 
treaty ports, Japanese trade will be completely 
ruined. Under such circumstances, it will become 
necessary to revise the tradal regulations between 
Japan and Korea. As, however, it is impossible 
that the functionaries entrusted with making the 
Convention should have failed to foresce its con- 
ences, it is safe to conclude that the China- 
Korean tradal regulations are operative only on the 
frontier. Then ariscs this qucstion:—Is it not 
unfair that on the fronticr five per cent. dues 
should be im » whilst 15 to 30 per cent. is 
charged on the same article in the treaty ports? 
Under such conditions there is no chance of the 
development of trade. Indeed, the whole trade 
will be monopolized by Chinese; and Japanese 
will be obliged to close their stores and rcturn 
home. The town of Wi-ju lies at a distance of one 
hundred ri from Soéul; and access thence to the 
capital is casy. Tothe North Wi-ju is what Pusan 
is to the South. Suppose we export saké to 
Inchhén, we pay a duty of yen 30, while we are 
required to pay only de 5 in Pusan. No Korean 
living in Inchhon will purchase the spirit at a high 
rice, however near by he can buy it, so long as 
Ee can get it cheaper from Pusan. How much 
more, then, is this applicable to the residents of 
Chhung-chhéng-do, Chol-la-do, Kyong-sang-do. 
So long as the present China-Korean tradal 
regulations are in force, Japanese regulations are 
of no avail. Did the functionaries who drew them 
up fail to recognize such an evident result ? 


Although America concluded a treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with Korea last year, yet 
nothing has yet been decided as to the regulations 
under which American trade is to be conducted in 
Korea. The question is whether the functionaries 
who made the Japanese regulations consulted with 
the American Government prior to ratifying it. 
While English, French, and German goods are 
subject to an 8 or 10 per cent. duty, American 

etroleum is taxed 5 percent. only. But we be- 
ieve that there was no regular previous consultation 
between the U.S. Government and the other 

artics. Nevertheless, Americans trading in 

orea are exempt from euty so long as they have 
no tradal regulations; while, on the other hand, 
Japanese merchants are subject to heavy duties. 

go far for the American and Chinese merchants 
in Korea. In our opinion, there is a mcans to 
save Japanese merchants from ruin. Article 42 
says :— Any right, privilege, or favour which the 
Corean Government has actually granted or may 
hereafter grant to the Government or subjects of 
any other states shall be extended to the Govern- 
ment or subjects of Japan without delay.” ‘Thus, 
if Chinese merchants can trade on the frontier 
paying duties on a five per cent. basis, Japanese 
can claim the same privilege. It Americans pay 
no duty, Japanese need not pay any cither. 
We have the right to claim whatever privilege 
is granted to other nations. Japanese, there- 
fore, need entertain no apprehension whatever. 
Amcrica being a protectionist country surpasscs all 
other nations in the exorbitance of her tariff. To 
prevent others from doing to her what she docs 
to them, is inconsistent with the principics of 
justice and reason. On this ground, America ap- 
pears to be condemned to silence. But her com- 
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merce in the Far East is not so large as that of 
lingland. Consequently she is far less affected. 
‘The liberalty that America displays toward [Norea 
is the result of the insignificance of her interest in 
that country, and is not true charity. With us, 
however, the reverse is the case. Our intcrest in 
Korea has becn growing great and greatcr ever 
since the Sdul outrage. Prior to that event, our 
trade in Pisan and W6nsan amounted only to 
yen 4,000,000 per annum. But since July last year, 
Inchhén and Yang-hwa-chin were opened for 
our trade, and as Koreans have begun to show 
a keen appetite for foreign intercourse, there is 
just now a promising prospect for commerce. 
Neerthlas: we agreed to the tariff on a five to 
thirty per cent, basis. Our liberality and courage 
in this. have no equal! Twenty or thirty years 
ago European nations taking advantage of the 
ignorance of Japancse statesmen, forced u us 
a five per cent. tariff. (Actually, it is as low as 
three or four per cent. with the exception of a few 
articles.) Whether it is the recognized tactics 
of civilized nations to treat the uncivilized in 
this fashion we cannot say. But even though 
{apan should force a five per cent. tariff ape 
Sorea, Europeans have no right to open their 
mouths on the subject. In other words, it may be 
asserted that Japan had a right to enforce a five per 
cent. tariff upon Korea; but she accepted a schedule 
varying from five per cent. to thirty per cent. 
The utmost liberty and respect for international 
morality are the fittest words of encomium for 
Japan’s conduct towards Korea. Taking a mercly 
superficial survey of affairs, we are inclined to 
applaud these abstract virtues. When, how- 
ever, we sound matters to the bottom, we find 
that the liberality and morality cannot endure. 
China and America are alreay placed on a better 
footing than Japan. England will shortly be 
placed on an equal footing with them. Her re- 
Pec e nati’: Sir Harry Parkes and Mr. Aston, 
ave gone to Korea, and will claim whatever privi- 
leges they deem necessary for the furtherance of 
trade. England is to Korea what an cagle is toa 
sparrow. If the former wants to have its own 
way with the latter it will have it. England 
concluding a treaty with Korea, will be the signal 
for the concession of the privileges to Japan 
which are provided for in the forty-sccond 
Article of the Trade Regulations. Some might 
argue that the present tariff is contrived to de- 
prive the treaty Powers of any further pre- 
texts to refuse revision of their Japanese con- 
ventions. This is sheer ignorance. In the eyes of 
Englishmen, the tariff between Japan and Korca 
is nothing. All that they want or care for, is the 
promotion of their own interest. It is clear that the 
tariff was not made with any reference to treaty 
revision. 





KOREAN TRADE. 


(Translated from the Afatnichi Shimbun.) 





Our readers will remember that we have lately 
eames a copy of the commercial stipulations 

tween Japan and Korea, which were evidently 
devised to regulate the mutual trade, authorizing 
the peninsula to collect customs duties. These 
stipulations have an important bearing upon 
Korean and Japanese commerce. We will first 
call the attention of our merchants in the peninsula 
to the present condition of trade with Japan, and 
afterwards comment upon the stipulations referred 
to. It must be remembered that about seven ycars 
have clapsed since we centered into trade with 
Korea. At the commencement of our transactions, 
some asserted that they hardly expccted to sce 
Korean trade prosper in future, while others ex- 
pressed the contrary opinion. Complicated dis- 
cussions cnsucd, and the public appear to have 
recognized the perils that were likely to attend the 
uncertain nature of Korean commerce. Neverthe- 
less, the trade between the two countries scems to 
have lately progressed in some measure. Latest 
information announces the valuc of exports and 
imports in Norca ‘to have amounted to four million 
ye. This ammount does not suffice to show the 
prosperity of business, yet so far as the present 
condition of our foreign trade is concerned, we may 
be justified in saying that our commercial relations 
with Korea are not so insignificant as have been 
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supposed by some le. Holland, Russia, Italy, 
and Germany, entered: into commercial Hipulations 
with our Empire prior to the opening of intercourse 
with the peninsula. Unlike Korea, these four 
Countries do not ard foreign commerce as a 
thing to be despised, while they surpass her in 
their national power and civilization. Yet, con- 
sidered with regard to commercial relations, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Holland are far inferior 
to Korea. According to the annual statistical re- 
port, the valuc of exports to Russia in 1879 and 
1880 amounted only to yes 60,000, and in 1881 to 
a little more than yen 100,000. ‘The exports to 
Holland in 1879 realized yen 60,000, and in 1880 
a yer 20,000; while the value of imports from 
and exports to Italy in 1879 and 1880 did not ex- 
ceed yen 600,000 and 1,000,000 respectively, al- 
though she is regarded as the chief customer of our 
silk and silkworm Fe cards. The tradal report 
of last year shows the amount of exports to, and 
imports from, Holland and Italy to have hardly 
reached the value of yen 10,000 and yen 400,000 
ravecwvey. There are many other States in 
Europe, which have concluded commercial stipula- 
tions with us, but none of them has ever surpassed 
Italy in the amount of exports and imports. While 
is despised by our people as a small, bar- 
barcus country, her trade with us has been so 
successful as to realize four million yen a year. 
In so far as the actual condition of our foreign 
commerce is concerned, it is quite reasonable 
to assert that our Korean trade ought not by 
comparison to be contemned as_ insignificant. 
Our readers may remember that, since the 29th 
ultimo, we published in instalment an admoni- 
tory document despatched to Korea by the Chi- 
nese Government with a view to conclude special 
commercial treaties. The demands of the Chi- 
nese authorities, however, was firmly rejected, 
on the sreans that should special treaties be 
concluded with China in accordance with her 
proposal, Japan would not hesitate to follow their 
example, and that compliance with the Japanese de- 
mand would render it necessary to conclude similar 
stipulations with America, England, France, and 
Germany. If this be the case, the le of these 
will reside in the interior of Korea indiscri- 
minately with the natives, and carry on fishing on the 
coast with perfect liberty. Thus countless misfor- 
tunes may befall the peninsula. Neverthless, China 
did not take into consideration these circumstances, 
but pressed her neighbour to agree to her arbitrary 
request. Whether the Middle Kingdom will be 
enabled to attain her ends or whether she will fail 
on account of the existence of Japan and other treat 
we are unable to conjecture. Yet it Is 
unquestionably certain that she will shortly succeed 
in entering into new commercial relations with Korea, 
and commence tradal operations in the various 
ports in the latter country just as is the case 
with our countrymen. From these circumstances 
we may be allowed to infer that our Korean trade 
will ere long present a totally different aspect, and 
that seventy or eighty per cent. of our commerce 
will fall into the hands of the Chinese. In corro- 
boration of this argument we may state that the 
Japanese merchants s neither the ability nor 
experience in trade of the Chinese, while the terri- 
tory of the latter offers greater facilities, through 
its position, for trade than that of Japan. Moreover, 
our exports to Korea do not consist of articles of 
our own manufacture, but are almost entirely those 
of foreign production. Before commenting upon 
these particulars, we will endeavour to show how 
our merchants were enabled to reap large profits 
in the peninsula, which might have been secured 
by the Chinese. There is a province called Gishiu 
on the boundary between China and Korea. As 
the Chinese authorities have hitherto prohibited 
maritime trade with her neighbour, the sale of 
merchandise on both sides could only be effected 
by opening stores in Gishiu, so that business 
might be conducted on land. It was simply 
on account of this oversight on the part of 
the Chinese Government that our merchants 
were enabled to reap large profits in the penin- 
sula. The profits resulting from transactions in 
Gishiu have thus hitherto been monopolised by 
Ja ese, but it now happens that our merchants 
‘a Korea have to be deprived of their advanta e- 
ous position and must expect to incur considerable 
In corroboration of this view, we are 


eed that prior to the opening of the two ports, 


Google 


Aires 
agasaki to In-chhén ...... as8 
Shanghai to In-chhda |...... oo 
Chefoo to In-chhSa ......... 273 
From the above it will be seen that the distance 
from Nagasaki to In-chhon is 458 miles (nautical), 
and from Shanghai 49 
desire to transport merchandise to In-chhén, they 
have to traved about thirty miles more than 
Japanese in Nagasaki. 
tion shows that the reverse is the case. This may 
be clearly comprehended from the fact that 
the chief im 
lawns, whi 
of the whole trade, are first brought from Shang- 
hai to Nagasaki and then transported to In-chhén 
vid Pu-san. Therefore, the export of these com- 
modities to In-chhén 
than a thousand miles. 
nese may effect their purchases direct from Shang- 


Steam Nav 
those charg 
steamers. We have not investigated the cause of 
the difference in freights in the Middle Kingdom and 
in Japan. According to the statements of some of 
our merchants, it seems probable that the Chinese 
Steam Navigation Company referred to has been 
organised under the special auspices of Li Hung- 
chang with a view to receive its assistance for 
carrying out his policy, and that he furnishes an 
enormous subsidy to enable the Company to 
carry on in such a manner as will hardly admit of 
competition. 
be permitted to assert that competition with the 
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three 


In the course of events, 

‘ing prosperity of commerce 
Korea. This can be plainty 
Wéon-san by esta- 
ports in- 
[he principal imports to Korea 


the Chinese at lower rates than by the Japanese. 
e China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Com- 


have, we are informed, already established a 
regular service between Chefoo and In-chhon, their 
vessels plying three times a month, whereas we 
have not yet arranged to dispatch a mail even 
once amonth. Therefore, China may reasonably 
be recognised as getting ahead of us in this respect. 
In our opinion, it is 
authorities to subsidize 
for this trade. Supposing the 
ample pecuniary aid to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
or the Union Shipping Association, with a view to 
establish steam communication with In-chhdn three 
times a month, it is still impossible to compete 
commercially with the Chinese in that port; inas- 
much as the most prominent imports to the penin- 
sula, namely shirtings, are brought from Shanghai, 
thus ning direct intercourse with In-chhén 
and aftording Chinese the facilities unattainable 
by Japanese. Below is a conparative table of dis- 
tances between In-chhén and the various ports in 
Japan and China :— 


uite unnecessary for the 
eavily a line of steamers 
vernment renders 


Mices. 
Nagasaki to In-chhSea wid 
Pa-sa 593 


WheeSas sastiederieséiiaeees 
Shanghai to In-chhéa wid 
Nagasaki and Pa-san ....1,063 





miles. Should Chinese 


Yet a closer investiga- 


rts to Korea, such as shirtings and 
form seventy or eighty per cent. 


uires a voyage of more 
nthe other hand, Chi- 


i by sailing 493 miles only. Even admitting 


that there is no difference in the rate of freight in 
China and Japan, halffthe amount will suffice for 
the former as compared with charges necessary for 
the transport of goods to Korea from the latter 
country. Shirtings and lawns ex 
are thus saleable in Korea at lower prices than 
those transported by Japanese. 
possible for our merchants to compete com- 
mercially with their neighbors the Chinese? These 
circumstances can scarcely fail to create disadvant- 
ages for our merchants. Those who are engaged 
in foreign commerce are familiar with the tact 
that the freights charged by the China Merchants’ 


rted by Chinese 


How can it be 


paalon gil et are lower than 
to our merchants by Japanese 


Under these circumstances we may 
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eeeeeeeeEoOoOEOooOoeeeeeeooooeeeeE———————_ 
Pi-san and Wn-san, the trade in Gishiu, namely 
the China-Korean transactions, realized 
million riyos a ycar, but that since these ports 
were opened to commerce, Chinese business ap- 
pears to have stcadily declined, the imports and 
exports in Pi-san in 1881 amounting in value to 
yen 2,300,000 and those in W'6n-san in 1882 
reaching yen 1,400,000. From these facts it may 
be inferred that the transactions in Gishiu should 
have diminished by half the amount as compared 
with the previous years. f 
the depression of our peninsular business is now to 
be replaced by the 
between China an t 
perceived from the fact that steps are being 
taken by the Middle Kingdom to commence 
transactions in Pu-san an 
blishing steam communication with these 
stead of carrying on an overland trade exclusively 
as heretofore. 
consists of shirtings and lawns manufactured in 
Western countries, while transport can be effected 


China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
in the matter of freights is quite aE of hee y 
so far as our shipping facilities are concerned The 
return of imports in 1881 and 1882 for Pi-san ‘a 
W6n-san is a follows :—Pisan—shirtings, Value 
yen 490,000 3 lawns, en 330,000; co : 
60,000; katks (silk tabric) yen 40,000; makin’ 
total of yer 910,000 in value. Wén-san—shintire 
value yen 440,000; lawns, yen 150,000 ; a 
5 
“Fen 


yen 6,300; making a total of yen 596,300. 


this it will be seen that the total value of im 

in Pis-an in 1881 was ye 910,000, shirtings and 
lawns together reaching yen 820,000, while imports 
in Wé6n-san in 1882 amounted in value to yen 
596,000, shirtings and lawns realizing yen 590,000, 
‘There may be some difference between the demand 
at Pa-san and Wé6-san and at In-chhin, yet, 5 
far as the actual condition of trade in two ports 
is concerned, we doe) Magneto that the people in 
Kydéng-kwi-do must arded as the diet cus. 
tomers of In-chhén, and that their wants will be 
similar to those which satisfy the inhabitants of 
Pa-san and Wo6n-san. From the ast condition of 
trade we may prognosticate its future, and thus 
we are finally led to the conclusion that future 
por trade in In-chhin will scarcely fail to 

ring ruin upon Japanese merchants. 

Now, a question arises, ‘‘ Can we expect to suc. 
ceed in our business in the other two ports, namely 
Pii-san and W6n-son? To our great regret, the 
answer must be that as regards the transactions 
in these ports, we anticipate dire disappointment, 
This view ts supported by the fact that the shirti 
in demand in Korea are entirely different in 
quae? to those wanted in Japan. Manchester 
manufacturers can only satisfy the desire of our 
neighbours. Some prominent merchants in the 
Middle Kingdom have already entered into 
contracts with manufacturers in Manchester to 
mark their orders with their own trade marks, 
such as ‘‘Gigen” or “Taian.” The Koreans 
appear to place strong confidence in these ; 
so much so, that they have almost refrained from 
purchasing any other than those bearing the above 
marks. Japanese used to buy these specified 
commodities from Chinese traders and import 
them to Pi-san and Wédn-san. Should commerce, 
therefore, become practicable between China and 
Korea, the former will not hesitate to export 
her goods to Pi-san and W6n-san and any other 

rts, where she may be enabled to make a profit. 
hus it is plain that she can carry on a business 
with her own goods, while Japan can only 
in Korean trade through Chinese dealers. 
events, we can never hope to obtain such advan- 
tages as those enjoyed by the Chinese. Under 
these circumstances, we may be justified in sa 
that our Korean trade is destined to end in failure, 
for it does not manifest the least prospect of con- 
tinuation. The f ing statements are specially 
furnished to attract the attention of our merchants 
who are engaged in Korean commerce. Should 
any of our readers be able to devise a scheme 
whereby a hold may be maintained upon Korean 
commerce, we earnestly request them to inform as 
of the same. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are fe 20 | 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of oer 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 

the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Jaran Matt.” 
S1x,—You have perhaps heard of the gentleman 
who read his Japanese servant along moral lecture 
without employing language more diffuse or ¢la- 
borate than the simple words “ Naze omaye? 
I have met incredulous persons who profess to 
doubt this story. Should there be any such 
among your readers, permit me to refer 
to “Observer,” (a correspondent of one of 
your local contemporaries) who possesses the 
ability of holding long conversations on difficult 
subjects with natives of this country, though his 
knowledge of the vernacular does not help him to 
compose better Japanese than, “ Nippon seifu (ais 
warui, a-ah warus de gosarimasu ! 
INDEED. 


Your obedient Servant, 
Tokiyo, November 2nd, 1883. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—— 
[REUTER “ SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.”’} 





London, October 31st. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

The French newspapers publish articles on 
the Tonquin affair exhibiting great and in- 
creasing bitterness against China. 

London, November 1st. 

In the Chamber of Deputies M. Ferry stated 
that there was no intention on the part of the 
French Government to declare war with China, 
as the latter did not declare war when Sontai 
and Bac-nimh were captured. 

London, November 3rd. 

A day next week is to be appointed when the 
French Government will ask the Chambers fora 
Supplementary Credit of 10,000,000 francs for 
the prosecution of the expedition in Tonquin. 

London, November sth. 


DISTURBANCES IN SERVIA. 


Disturbances have broken out in Servia, and | 


popular liberties have been suspended. Troops 
have started for the scene of action, where the 


rebels occupy a strategical position. 


(Revrer’s TELEGRAMS. } 
London, 23rd October. 
NIHILISTS IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Numerous arrests have been made of Nihilists 


in the Russian Army of the Caucasus, anda 
special committee has been sent there to open 
an inquiry. 

London, 25th October. 

ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND NEW GUINEA. 
The British Secretary of State for the Colonics 

bas written a letter to the promoters of the Com- 
pany for colonizing New Guinea prohibiting the 
scheme, and declaring that if persisted in the Pa- 
cific Squadron will be instructed to protect the 
natives. 

London, 26th October. 


FRANCE AND CHINA 
In the Chamber of Deputies the Radicals have 
given notice of a motion censuring the policy of 

the Government in Tonquin. 

London, 27th October. 
INDEMNITY TO MR. SHAW. 

The British Government have accepted the 
offer of the French Government to pay Mr. 


‘Shaw one thousand pounds sterling and apo- 


logise suitably. 
London, 28th October. 
THREATENING ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA. 
The Emperor of Russia has recalled the 
Russian aides-de-camp to the Prince of Bulgaria; 
and the latter has dismissed the Russian War 
Minister. 
London, 29th October. 
Cholera has again broken out in Alexandria; 
twelve deaths occurred yesterday. 


London, 30th October. 
AUSTRIA AND RUSSIA. 
Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, disclaims any hostility towards 
Russia. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


en 
For Ween Beoixxixe Frivay, Novewnen axp, 1883, 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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The 
of the sea. 

# Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 14.6 miles per hour on Thursday 


atap.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.$97 
inches on Tuesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29.777 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

highest temperature for the week was 69.0 on Friday, 
sia the hewedt was 38.0 on Tuesday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 68.1 and 


4t.a respectively. 
The total amount of rain for the week was 0,208 inches: 
against 0.724 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


 ——— 
ee 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_———_ 

The Trains Leave YOKOHAMA Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9-30, 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, y.15, and 10.307 p.m. 

The Trains teave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
8.45, 10.00,® 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30 
4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9-15, and 10.307 p.m. 
ited RT TS 

Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 


j saki, and Omori Stations. _ Those with (t) are the 
pict hey with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station, 
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CHESS. 
——__———— 
By G. B. SrocKer. 
From the IVestminster Papers. 


BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Solution to Chess Problem of 27th October, 
by G. B. Stocker. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to Re 4- 1.—K. takes P. 
2.—B.toK.B.6,dis.ch. 2.—K. takes P. 


3-—B.to K. R. 4, mate. 
if 2.—K. to B. or R. 4. 


3.-—R., mate. 

if 1.—K. to R. 3. 
2.—R. to QO. B. 6, ch. 2.—K. to Kt. 4. 
3.—R. to K. Kt. 6, mate. 


Correct solution received from “ Tesa.” 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
———— 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From America... per P.M. Co. Tuesday, Nov. 13th.® 
From _ Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Shanghai, 

. 5 tne M.B.Co. Thursday, Nov. rsth.t 


From America... perP. M.Co. Tuesday, Nov. 27th.§ 


Tuesday, Nov. 13th.¢ 





* City of Rie de Janeire left San Francisco on October ayth, 
t Menzalch (with French mail) left Hongkong on November 4th. 
t Left Shanghai on November 7th. § City of Tobie left San 
Francisco on November 7th, 


THE NEXT NAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 
obe, and bye M.B.Co. Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Nagasaki ... 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co, Saturday, Nov. 17th. 


For America...... perO.&O.Co. Tuesday, Nov. 27th. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








TIME TABLES. 
——__+—__— 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 

The Trains leave Uxeno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and HonJo at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 
3-30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 2.35; First-class, yen 1.40; Third- 
class, sen 70. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
3-00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7-00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p-m, 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
——_—_@—____. 
FREIGHTS. 










S. N. Co. 


In sympathy with the China ports, freights are| Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Nirei, roth 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 


at a very low ebb, with scarcely any business. 
Krom this to Nagasaki, with lumber, the British 
barkentine Evangeline has been chartered, $500 in 
full, 28 lay days. The Sagitta, for Havre and 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 


London, has not yet left h hile the Gilead has | 7aganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Msatu- 
’ y ere, while the Gilead has | 4 4% 6 cd ie J tee Vokkaichi. Genel 


filled at Kobe and sailed for New York on the 6th 


instant... The #Yintshire was to have left’ Kobe de Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


7. Vv : ? t 6 ry Oo ’ d 
the gth for London, vid ports, and the berth here Dre aha | Volkan Genel Kows ou 
for that destination is occupied by the Breconshire sha. 

with quick despatch. For New York, the Venice | Zambest, British steamer, 1,510, L. H. Moule, 3rd 

is to sail on the 20th instant, with the Canton to November,— Hongkong vid_ Kobe and Na a- 

follow for same destination with quick despatch. _ saki, Mails and Gencral.—P. & O .S. N. Co. 

. Flintshire, British steamer, 1,017, A. Haine, 4th 
November.—Kobe, General.—Adamson, Bell 
ARRIVALS. & Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 2nd | /se Afaru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. Efford, 4th 
November,— Hongkong 27th October, Mails November,—Hakodate, Mails and General. 
and Gencral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. —Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu-| Ada, British schooner, 73, Hardy, 5th November,— 
moto, 2nd N ovember,— Yokkaichi, General.— Miako.—Captain. 

Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Kenjin Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 

Kenjin Maru, Japanese stcamer, 230, Masuda, sth Novembcr,—Yokkaichi, General.—Sei- 
4th November,—Handa, Gencral.—Sciriusha. riusha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229,C. Young, | Takasago Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
5th November,—Hakodate vid Oginohama, Young, sth ovember,—Hakodate, Mails 
Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yetchiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 678, Burgoyne, | Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,030, Captain 
5th November,—Kobe, 3rd November, Genc- Alten, 5th November,—Inspection: of Light- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. houses.—Lighthouse Department. 

Felix, German schooncr, 58,Stromberg, 6th No-| Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Fukuda, 5th 
vember,—Kurile Islands, 25 Sea Otter and November,—Sugimoto, General.—Seiriusha. 
350 Seal skins.—F. Retz & Co. Sooloo, British bark, 35@, Baikic, 4th November,— 

Lisa, Amcrican schooner, 70, Weston, 6th Novem- Nagasaki, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
ber,—Kurile Islands, General.—J. D. Carroll} 7osomi Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,197, W. J. 
& Co. : ages, 5th November, — Kobe, neral,.— 

Sophie, Russian schooner, 23% Sundrig, 6th No- viyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 
vember,—Barracoutra, General.—I. Retz: Arabic, British steamer 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 6th 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 120, Tamura, November,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 
th November,— Yokkaichi, Geperal. — Mitsu ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Bishi M. S.S. Co. Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imada, 7th 6th November, — Shimidzu, General. — Sci- 
November,—Shimidzu, Gencral.—Seiriusha. riusha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 481, J. E.| Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Nirci, 6th No- 
Kilgour, 7th November,—Sakada, Gencral.— vember,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. M. S.S. Co. 

Takachiho Maru, Japancse steamer, 1360, C. Nye,| Hiroshima Maru, Japanese steamcr, 1,862, J. 
ath November,—-Kobe 5th November, Gene- Wynn, 7th November,—Shanghai and ports, 
ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imada, 8th 
moto, 8th November,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— Novembcr,—Shimidzu, Gencral.—Seiviusha. 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.5. Co. Shima Maru, Japanese steamcr, 800, Okuma, 8th 

Genkai Maru, Japancse stcamer, 1,914, G. W. November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo 
Conner, 8th November,—Shanghai and ports, Unyu Kwaisha. 

Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co.| Qnoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 

Niigata Maru, Japanese stcamcr, 1,095, Hubbard, 8th November, — Fukuda, General.—Seiriusha, 
ist November,—Hakodate vii Oginohama, | Yoshi::o Maru, Japanese steamer, 401, Hoshi, Sth 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 

Cairnsmuir, British steamer, 1,123, G. L. Castle,]_ — Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
gth November, — London vid Hongkong, | Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 481, J. E. 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. oR ea sy ames General.— 

ea Pe itsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Te eg, Coma Sonic. gun Katrio Haru, Japanese stcamer, 370, Amano, oth 


Kengi Maru, Japancse steamer, 236, Masuda, oth November.—Flanda, General.—Seiriusha. 
el je . 2 i] due any , : Y P 
eNovember,—Yokkaichi, Cones) earache. Seika Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Narita, oth 


: November,— Toba, General—Seiriusha. 
Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 180, Ichi, oth No-| Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, John C. 
vember,—1 oba, General.—Sciriusha. Hubbard, roth November,—Kobe, General. 
Helena, British schooner, 60, Busk, 9th November, —Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Kurile Islands, Furs.—Captain. Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,360, C. Nye, 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, $96, R. N. Walker, 1th November,—Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails 
gth November.—Kobe, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
M.S.S. Co. Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, toth No- 
Horat Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, Tokuda, gth vember,—Hongkony, Mails and Gencral.— 
November,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. Messagcries Maritimes Co. 
S.S. Co. Ss 


Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, >RS. 
gth November,—Handa, General,—Handa- PASSENGERS 
sha. ARRIVED, 


Shidenoka Maru, Japancse steamer, 334, Nakai, 
gth November,—Shimidzu, Gencral.—Sci- 
riusha, 


Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :— 
For California: Mr. W. J. lorsyth in cabin; and 
§ Europeans and 127 Chinese in stccrage. 


Google 


Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, roth No- 
vember,—Ilongkong tst November vit Naga- 
saki and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. & O. 


date via Oginohama:—Captain and Mrs. Frahm 


and 15 Japanese in cabin; and 150 Japanese jn 
stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, 
Kobe :—Mr. Stout in cabin; and 96 Japan 
steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports:—Governor Kamada, Govern: 
Takasaki, Mr. and Mrs. Nanawo, Mr. and Mrs 
Shimidzudani, Mrs. Dithlefsen and 2 children, 
Mrs. Sugiyama, Mrs. Ohtsuji, Rev. T. T. Ale, 
ander, Dr. Gulick, Messrs. J. Stoddart, W. Barril 
R. Lyall, Hashiguchi, Nagano, Watanabe, Yoko. 
yama, Itsutsuji, and Oki in cabin; and 3 Ky 
peans and 206 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong, vid 
Nagasaki and Kobe:—Mrs. Dallas, 2 children 
infant and servant, Miss E. Meade, Miss White 
Miss Benneson, Mr. and Mrs. Broadbent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, Messrs, 
Snow and servant, Steele, Inouye, Yushima, Kum 
Heng, and Mrs. Yok Lum in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong vii 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Batcheler 
and child, Mr. and Mrs. Brent and 3 children, and 
servant, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Walter, Mr. and Mrs. 
}. Poe Mr. and Mrs. Broadbent, Mr. and Mrs. 


Per Japanese steamer Zakasazo Maru, from Hako. 








from 
ese in 


. P. Reid, Miss Arderne, Miss Field, Miss Bell 
rving, Dr. Gordon, R.N., Mrs. Lye Tong, child 
and servant, Messrs. J. Leckie, JA. M. Smith, S. 
Heele, Arderne, Lew Sum Kum, and Poon Tsin 
in cabin; and 35 Japanese and 14 Chinese in 
stecrage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
Mr. W. J. Forsyth in cabin ; and 14 Europeans and 
117Chinese in steerage. For New York: Admiral 
Crosby, U.S.N., and Mrs. Crosby, Mr. and Mrs. 
Zuck and 2 children, Dr. A. R. Platt, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Oscup, Rev. A.- Petter, Messrs. W. S. 
Underdown, H. J. Weston, and R. B. Smith in 
cabin. For London: Mr. A. E. Phillipeus & 
cabin. For Hamburg: Baron and Baroness Luh- 
dorf in cabin. c 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports:—Governor Chiaki, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seuke, Miss Nishida, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Neil, Mr. and Mrs. lyemasu, Professor Nishimura, 
The Loftus Troupe, Dr. Biddle, U.S.N., Messrs. 
W. Davis, R. H. Powers, Oakland, Barber, 
Blakeney, Williams, Chiburg, E. C. Kirby, Hanney, 
F. W. Strong, G. S. Wheaton, F. McKeige, \ ; 
H1. Marshelle, \Vatarogo, Machida, Yabuike, 
Nagaki, ‘Takeuchi, Hamaguchi, Sagamura, Kaba- 
yashi, Yamaki, Fukagawa, and Tanabe in cabin. 

Per French steamer: TJanais, for Hongkong :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Juery and infant, Mr. C. Hunt and 
servant, Messrs. S. Hisamatsu, T. Kato, and Ting 
Song in cabin. 


CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong viA 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Silk, for France, 785 bales; 
for J.ondon, 20 bales; Total, 820 bales. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco — 








TEA. 
RAN NEw OTHER 
FRANCISCO. VURK. CHIE. TUTAL. 
Hongkong .......... °° 44 _ 947 99! 
Shanwhai ........... 290 584 730 1,604 
Nawasaki.....c.c0::0000 = 597 597 
Hiatt: oixcecessecccn ce 100-1840 1,246 
Yokohama. ............ 35393 S44 724 = 3,57! 
Total .........:. 2,637 1,228 Gulag — 8,009 
SILK 
RAN NEW UTHER 
FRANCIMKO. YURK, Cites, TuTal, 
hangvhai ow... — 232 _ = 
Hongkong oc... 301 _ 3 
LGUal: 2 scescanses _ 533 = 533 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang: 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $114,000.00. 

Per British steamer Khiva, from Hongkong, vil 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Catton, 128 bales; Twist, 
1,035 bales; Sugar, 8,167 bags; Sundries, 2,29 
packages. ; = 

Per French steamer Tanais, for Hongkong -— 
Silk, for France, 774 bales ; for England, 35! bales; 
for Italy, 10 bales; Total, 1,135 balcs. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
eee ene eee 


IMPORTS. 


Since last report the business donc has been so 
trivial that it is impossible to alter quotations 
which must, however, be taken as quite nominal in 
view of the present stagnation, as dealers are not 
operating at all in Staple Goods; almost the only 
article which has been moved at all being Mous- 
selines. Metals continue quiet, though one or two 
sales of bar and nailrod Iron of favorable sizes 
have found buyers “to arrive.” 

COTTON YARNS. 
PER PictL. 


$25.00 to 28.50 
29-2§ to 30.00 
25.25 to 23.50 
30.50 to 31.50 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common toMedium- - 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best - - : 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium - « 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - - 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38 to 42 - 2 ££ ££ © 35-00 to 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 

PER Piece. 
Grey Shirtings—8}B, 38} to yginches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—gth, 35} to 45 inches - 1.92} to 2.40 
T. Cioth_7%, 24 yards, 32 inches - - 1.423 to 1.50 
Indigo Shirting—12 44inches - 1.55 to1.70 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER TaRD. 


inches - = = + = = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24B, 24 yards, 30) 0 ren piece. 

i ne Oy I 
Turkey Rede—a} to 2}B, 24 yards, 30 

inches - = - = (= = 8.35 tot.ss 
Turkey Reds—3 hb, 24 , 30 inches - 
Veivets—Black, 35 22 1nches 


1.70 to He 
5 - 5-90 to 6.75 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 

Taffachelas, 12 »43inches - = - 


0.65 to0.75 
1.7§ to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards,32inches ~- $3.80 to 5.2 
Fi Orleans yards, 31 inches: 3.25 spp 


Sis Cet 39 ra 32 aspera ig 0.13 to 0.23 


gt inches - e e = -« 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 


to 3.35 


0.15} to 0.163 


31 inches - 0.18} to 0.26 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuren, 24 yards, 

tinches = - -- 5 2 = 0.30 to 0.373 

Cloths—Pilots, $4 @ S6inches - - 0.30 too40 

Presi 5$4@ S6inches - 0.40 to 0.50 

Cloths—Unioa, 56 6 inches - - 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scariet Green, 6 to sh, 

per b ° a o - - 0.35 to 0.40 

IRON. 
PER PICCL. 

Flat Bars, i inch . o . . ° $2.50 to 2.90 

Flat Bars,finch- - = - + 2.80 to 3.00 

_ Rouad and square up tofinch - - 32.80 to 3.00 

Nailrod, assorted - + : - * 2.35 to 2.60 

Nailrod, small size + - + + 2.85 to3.15 


KEROSENE. 

No business whatever has -transpired in Oil 
during the past week, and the following quotations 
are therefore nominal. Deliveries have amounted 
to 15,000 cases, leaving a Stock of about 650,000 
Cases in first hands of sold and unsold Oil. 


PER CASE. 
- $31.68 
1.65 
1.52 


Comet . . 


; SUGAR. 
Prices remain unchanged, but business is small 


on account of holders refusing to make any con- 
Cession. 


White,Nowg- 2 2 5} g8.ge te Sa 
write, No.2-  - - 2. 2 . 7-00 to 7.50 
wee? NOS50 Gow, 2. ce cg 6.75 to 7.00 
nt a 4- . - ° e - 6.00 to 6.50 
ote OS- = 2+ 2 + © §.00 to 5.20 
Ormosa- - : - - 460 to 4.65 
a 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


nage in this staple has fallen off during the 
have = el Race-holidays and other causes 
oe c Market quiet. Settlements from the 
es | Nr inclusive were 600 piculs, but 
ae oe 's amount was fixed in the first two 
Gas € period under review. Export to date 

uding the Janais which left this morning) 





reaches the lare total of 16,197 bales, the dircct 
shipments on Japanese account having been very 
heavy by all the recent steamers. Quotations for 
all kinds may be called weak ; sellers continue to 
ask abcut former prices, but in the absence of much 
demand it is difficult to say what would really be 
taken for actual business. At closing some nego. 
tiations for purchase of considerable parcels of 
Hanks and Hamatsuki are reported to be in pro- 


gress. Stocks of all kinds are estimated at about 
5,500 piculs fully half of this being Hank sorts. 

Hanks.—Some fair lots were settled at the be- 
ginning of the weck on a basis of $500 for best Shin- 
shu—same price for Shimenita; possibly. now a 
trifle better could be done. Medium Shinshu have 
again been taken at 8465. Annaka S445. Mai- 
bash 8430. Hachoji $410. 

Filatures.—Buying for the Arabic was com- 
pleted on a basis of ‘Tokosha 8600; Tenriusha 8610; 
and Good Shinshu kinds $590. A transaction in 
fine size No. 1 is reported also at $600. There is 
not much pressure to scll (especially good silks) 
but with orders in hand it would be possible to ob- 
tain slight concessions. 

Re-veels.—These were done for last steamer on 
a basis of $585 for Five-girl chop. There have been 
no transactions of moment since the departure of 
the Arabic. With a further fall in kiusatse better 
might be done. 
,akedas.— Nothing much doing in these for the 
moment, last price made for Sano-musume was 
$600 Best, $540 seconds, $520 thirds. Chocho are 
held at $585 for an offer. 

Hamatsuti.—Business done in these at a reduc- 
tion on last weeks figures. Nambu noted at $370 


to $390 according to quality. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No. t- - + + + + S495 to 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) -  - - = 430 to 490 
Hanks—No. 2(Maibash)- += + + 475 to 485 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)- + + + 465 to 470 
Hanks—No. 2} (Maibash)- - - += 4550460 
Hanks—No.3 - - - + «+ «= 430 to 440 
Hanks—No.3$- - - + + «© 4t0to420 
Filatures—Extra. - + + + = 620t0630 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - - G600to 610 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers = = = 600 to 605 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - + §S0to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers -  - + 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 14°18 deniers= + + 565 to 575 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - = - = = §50 to. $50 
Re-rcels—No. 1, 14,16 denicrs - + «© §S0to 590 
Re-reels—No. 14, 14.17 denicrs- + += 579 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 denicrs - + + 560t0570 
Re-recls—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - + 530to 540 
Kakedas—Frtra. - + + + «+ 610 nom’l 
Kakedas—No.1. - + + + = §75to585 
Kakedas—No. 2. - + - + © §35 to 545 
Kakedas—No. i - 2+ *© © © §00to 510 
. Oshiu Sendai—No. 2 - sie - - 475 to 485 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2- - + + © 495 to 475 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4- - - - + 420to4jo 
Sodai—No. 2 - - - + + += 4200430 


TEA. 

Following the departure of the last American 
mail a current business for a few days enabled 
Tea producers to fully maintain previous quota- 
tions: later however with continued depressing 
telegrams from the United States, the Market again 
relapsed into ext-eme quietness, and the buying 
done has been confined to a few houses. The ag- 
gregate Settlements only amount to goo piculs, 
and comprise the following grades:—Good Com- 
mon 10, Medium 235, Good Medium 270, Fine 
290, and Finest 95 piculs. At the close values 
have an upward tendency which may be par- 
tially accounted for by the increased value of 
native currency. The total Export to the United 
States and Canada are as follows :—Ior New York 
9,351,829 \bs., for Boston, Chicago, Canada, &c., 
5,019,548 Ibs., and for California 2,883,391 lbs., 
making a total of 17,254,768 lbs. of fired Tea from 
Yokohama, against 17,812,374 lbs. at the corres- 
ponding date in 1882. The British steamers Ventce 
and Canton are advertiscd for New York, vid ports: 
the former will probably Ieave here on the 18th inst. 
The rate of freigint is fixed at 45 shillings per ton 
of 40 cubic feet for Tea; the latter to arrive will 
also take Tea at the same rates; but the date of 
her departure is not yet arranyed. The cargo 
from this port of the O. and O. steamer Arabic des- 
patched on the 6th inst., comprising 178,488 lbs. 
Vea: for New York 28,305 Ibs., for Chicago 13,106 
Ibs., for St. Paul 2,583 Ibs., for California 99,432 Ibs., 


Google 


and for Canada 35,057 Ibs. These figures are not 
included in the total Export as given above. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Common - - + + + « © $10 & under 
Good Common - - - - - - t1to 13 
Medium - ° - - - - - 14 to 16 
Good Medium - - - - °° © !I7to!I9 
Fine - - - - - 22to 26 | 
Finest - - + © © «+ + 29 & up’ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Business has been principally done in private 


Paper. There is no demand whatever for Bank 
Paper. 
Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - + 3/33 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - +39 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight-  - = -_ 3/98 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3/95 
On Pars—Bank sight-  - = *° +472 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - tc 
On Hongkong—Bank sight- -  - - § 0/0 dis. 
On Hongkonz—Private 10 days’ sight- = - 13 0'o dis 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - = +373 


On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - = - 
On New Cal Bask Bilson demand - & 
On New York—Private 3° days’ stight- = - go. 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
Saturday, November toth ............. seevisisess 108 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES: 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the usc 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 





Sm SAMUEL RBRAKER, 

in his work entitled ‘‘The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—I ordered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 
an undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu. 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inflammations. 
Mr. J. T. COOPER, 

in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 

May 1st, 1883. 
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ROOT'’S PATENT OT 
BF. @ W. BALDWIN, |  eneuans STEAM BOILER, si mich 2 


Tix Prate anv Sweet Iron Maxvracturers. Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in RINTING of every description, at Prices 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, Mountainous Countries. which will bear favourable comparison 
near Dudley; Horsley -Field, Wolverhampton, with any in the East, can now be executed a 


<3 Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- | the Office of the Mail. 
London Office 4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces, Japon 




















Street, E.C. economical and smoke consuming. CARDS. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we coca ss CIRCULARS. 
have received following AWARDS :— The Patent Steam Boiler Company, BILL HEADS 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. HeneaGe StTret, BiRMINGHAM. Pp 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. Maytst, 1883. AUCTION CATALOG RICES CURRENT, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* ae A UES. 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. , F O R S AL E . CHEQUE BOOKS. 
ge oo RRO: eer ae ae OR SALE, a Swat “Cryer” COLUM- ORDER BOOKS, 
Pig — > aaa - RES BIAN PRINTING PRESS. &e., &c, de, 

i 7. my ote = a 9 °»+! For Price apply to the Maxacer, Yapan Mail 

i adoeraceceh tra nines aaah Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
May 1st, 1883. Yokohama, May rst, 1883. Yokohama, May 1st, 1883. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


Every CASTING. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
| saat GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878, 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Watcr and Building purposes. 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, | Verandahs, 


may Ist, i BASS 














Gates, W.H-Basins, Iamps, Covéred. Ways, WP 3. & Es ATKINSON'S NY 
Balconies, § Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, “as : 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, ee PERFUM ERY, | 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 2 y,sa4 great ere colens Bt 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. a ONLY oon i cl amma. wre 1878, 
FIRST CLASS AWARD : MELBOURNE x 
g EXHIB Y ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
SSPORRASIORA: HEMTEENY ae : THE HANDKERCHIEF. | 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. th baign oe ns sake vangiounns, Yiengrieng, (OT 
Gold 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. ae ants, Sovk Valet Ot ee 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. “t ATKINSON'S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. . GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 
ie strongly recommended, belag more lasting and 


the German binds. 
ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR 804P, 


eslebrated for so many years, continues to be made as herelo FF 
fore. Ila strongly Perfumed, end wit be Seaal wep ; 


ATKINSON'S wart, Rost TOILET VINEGAR, 


and indie sible Tollet accompaniment, and most FF 
wl sreshing Pertame for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S Wire ROSE veers PASTE, 


7 PHILADELPHIA 
[«.3 “thed, " ie > Sa 2" Bn chef . 
[=i ae _N ‘1876+. 


« WEL Tern ON KNIF TON KNIFE POLISH] a 


3 2657 HOR a NING: AND’ POUSHINGSC “URL ERY: 
F.3P)'68, VES Bax oo a 


an ~ J 
as! ot s4;-- ee ork os eut*® * cttw 


J. & B. ATEINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONLON, ¥%. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APELICATION. 


HCA UTION.—Moessrs. J. & E. ATKINSON manutectare 
Fl their articles of one and the best qoality only. Purchasers sre 
j eavtioned to avoid coanterfeits by observing 

b] is labelled with the firm's Trade Mark, « 

~ “ Golden Lyre.” 
mt. eee 1799. 


INIA “ERICTIONIN GLEAN ica FO.THEKNVES: 


JOnN OAKEY & Sons: SoM AUERCTURERS OF? ieny Ermer GLoTHGLass PAPERS. 
ea N EMERY B BLACK EAD ) MILLS] 


= — : Printed and Published fur the PROPRIETOR, at 72, Main in Sra 
of Settlement, by James Extacott Beate, of No. 106, Diuhy 
Yok ohama. —SaturRDAY, November 10, 1853. 
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BIRTH. 

At 5, Tsukiji, Tokiyo, on the 13th November, the wife of 

Rev. C. S. Esy of a daughter. 
MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday, the 18th October, at Trinity Church, San 
Franciseo, by the Rev. Dr. Beers, D.D., Russert. 
Roseatsow, H.B.M.’s Consul, Yokohama, to ANNIE, 
daughter of Joha Ross, 79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 





Jupcine from notes which constantly appear in 
the vernacular press, the Japanese are daily 
turning their attention more and more in the 
direction of railway construction. Probably the 
unexpected facility with which the Tokiyo- 
Takasaki line was completed, and its financial 
success, have some influence in the matter. It 
's said that the net profits on that line are up- 
Wards of thirteen per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture,and that they are likely to be more than twice 
as large when the road is carried to Mayebashi. 

Owever this may be, the project of a railway 
to connect Tokiyo with Kiyoto, vid the Naka- 
sendo, is again on the /apis. The length of 
this road, or rather of the principal section of it, 
Is stated to be about 200 miles, and the Choya 


Shimbun goes so far as to say that the scheme | yield a return of twelve per cent. by borrowing 
has received official sanction and will be carried | ten thousand to supplement it. 


out under the auspices of the Public Works 


Department. We cannot but think that these; Tu 71j¢ Shimpo's suspension only lasted five 


projects savour of rashness. Without stopping 
to consider whether or no such a line would pay, 
it may be confidently asserted that the conver- 
sion of a large quantity of floating, into fixed, 
capital would severely tax the commercial 
vitality of the country. Just at present land in- 
vestments are only yielding a return of some five 
or six per cent., against nearly twice those 
figures three years ago. Capitalists may there- 
fore be willing enough to invest money in specu- 
lations which offer prospects comparatively so 
favorable as those already realized in part by the 
Tokiyo-Takasaki line. But to divert capital 
permanently in this direction is to deprive trade 
of the means of reviving. Japan is not rich 
enough to build her railways with her own 
money. Few countries are rich enough, or, to 
speak more accurately, few countries have suffi- 
cient accumulations of capital seeking invest- 
ment to justify them in becoming their own 
bankers. Japan can procure hard money abroad 
to build her railways at rates very much more 
favorable that she can obtain at home. We 
admire—everybody must admire—the spirit 
which prompts her to abstain from contracting 
foreign debts. But that spirit is admirable 
under some aspects only. So soon as its indul- 
gence involves needless expenditure, it ceases to 
have any claim upon our sympathies. Writers 
on political economy are unanimous in agreeing 
that, according to the present distribution of the 
world’s wealth, some countries are manifestly 
fitted to be the bankers of others. The same 
reasons which send buyers to India for rice, to 
China for tea, and to Japan for silk, sent Italy 
to England and France for gold to redeem her 
paper, and India to England for money to build 
her railways or carry out her schemes of irrigation. 
While there are in Europe stocks of surplus 
money seeking investment and procurable on 
easy terms, it is just as unwise for Japan to di- 
minish her already-too-scanty capital by sinking 
it in railways, as it would be for a merchant to 
abstain from a manifestly profitable operation 
because of a romantic antipathy to banking 
facilities. Japan is following the lines of old- 
fashioned traders who confincd themselves 
strictly to the limits of their own capital. Some 
of her financiers do not yet appear to have ob- 
served that when the normal profits of trade are 
nine per cent. and the rate of interest is six, a 
capital of ten thousand dollars may be made to 
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days. On the 7th instant it made its reappear- 
ance. It will be remembered that among the 
new Press Regulations, published last spring, 
there is a provision that a newspaper, reappear- 
ing after suspension, shall publish in a con- 
spicuous part of its columns a statement of its 
offence and of the sentence pronounced against 
it. The Fiji Shimpo does not comply with this 
provision, for the simple and sufficient reason 
that the nature of its offence was not explained 
to it. “Weare not informed,” says our Tokiyo 
contemporary in a leading article which appears 
in his first re-issue, ‘‘ whether the cause of the 
suspension is to be found in the leader, domestic 
news, or foriegn news” of the number which 
evoked official censure. The editor, indeed, 
cannot have much doubt on the subject. We 
ourselves, guided solely by the contents of the 
offending number, did not hesitate to designate 
his leading article as the source of trouble. But 
just laws do not leave a cuiprit to guess the 
items of his charge. It is a misfortune for the 
Japanese Government and for the Japanese peo- 
ple alike that there should still exist in this 
country any necessity to impose restrictions 
upon freedom of speech. On the other hand, 
to deny the existence of that necessity were 
mere impertinence on the part of a foreigner. 
But both Japanese and foreigners may well 
question the necessity of enforcing press regula- 
tions after the methods which appear to have 
been employed in the case of the Fiji Shimpo. 
Some time ago we did not hesitate to denounce 
as unjast and incorrect a charge of similar arbi- 
trariness preferred against the authorities by a 
local contemporary. Recent events compel us to 
confess frankly that our judgment on that occa- 
sion was over-confident. It appears that a 
Japanese newspaper car. be suspended without 
any definite explanation of its offence. We 
should have thought that the press laws were 
already sufficiently obnoxious without the addi- 
tion of such arbitrary administration. The Fiji 
Shimpo's language in commenting upon its mis- 
fortune is modcrate but firm and dignified. A 
translation of its article will be found elsewhere in 
ourcolumns. Those who read between the lines 
will see that the editor, while acknowledging the 
Government's right to judge what is right and 
what is wrong in the eyes of the law, stoutly 
repels any imputation of disloyal motives and 
refuses to be credited with any sentiments other 
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than an honest desire to promote the welfare of 
his countrymen. We do not think that Mr. 
Fukuzawa's reputation will suffer by this incident, 
though we do regret that it should have exposed 
him to some exceedingly vulgar and _ insolent 
scurrility at foreign hands. 


Ow the rst of July, 1881, there was promulgated 
a new system of regulations with respect to the 
collection of the land-tax in this country. The 
total amount of the tax on wet fields was then 
about 36 million yen,"'and it was collected in 
three instalments, thus :— 

First instalment (collected between December 1st and 
January 31st), one half of the whole tax, or 18 
million yer. 

Second instalment (collected between February tst 
and March 31st) three-tenths of the whole tax, or 
10,800,000 yen. 

Third instalment (collected between April 1st and April 
goth) one-fifth of the whole tax, or 7,200,000 yen. 

These instalments were subdivided in the 

process of collection, so that in reality the 

agricultural classes had to make six payments, 
one in each consecutive month from December to 

March, and two in April. Under the new system 

this method was changed to the following :— 


First instalment—two payments, collected between 
November 1st and ber 1sth—one half of the 
whole tax. 

instalment—two payments, collected between 
January 1st and February 28h—one half of the 
whole tax. 


This change was keenly criticized at the time, 
and there can be no doubt that Jits effects were 
highly embarrassing to the farmers throughout 
Japan. The rice market is limited, and cannot 
fail to be sensibly depressed by the enforced sale 
of such large quantities of the staple in so short 
a period. Moreover, it was plain that this ac- 
celerated method of collection must exercise its 
maximum effect, since it would be practised at 
the very time when the disposable funds of the 
manufacturing and agricultural classes are other- 
wise subject to their greatest drains, namely at 
the New Year. In the spring of 1882, when 
trade began to suffer from the depression which 
has continued ever since, the vernacular press 
attributed the trouble to the disturbing influence 
of this fiscal alteration, and it seemed difficult 
wholly to deny the truth of the inference. 
Thirty-six million yes were withdrawn from 
circulation between November and February, 
while, on the other hand, the Treasury makes 
no disbursements of any importance until May, 
when the holders of pension bonds and other 
scrip receive a total of nearly six millions. Some 
very long-headed calculators went so far as to 
discover in the new method of collection a device 
of the Finance Minister (Mr. Okuma) to bring 
about an artificial appreciation of Kinsa/su, but 
this suspicion, like many other marvellous mare’s- 
nests of a kindred nature, could not endure 
the test of sober analysis. The simple fact 
was that the Government wanted to get the taxes 
paid with greater punctuality, and that the best 
chance of accomplishing this object seemed to 
lie in demanding payment within a short inter- 
val of the harvest. Certainly if any sacrifice was 
to be made to meet the convenience of the public 
funds, i¢ seemed most just that the farmers 
should be called on to make that sacrifice, since 
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their prosperity in the years immediately pre- 
céding had been as remarkable as it was unin- 
terrupted. But the farmers were destined, like 
everybody else, to feel the effects of currency 
contraction. The price of rice fell faster than 
the general depreciation of other values (ex- 
pressed in &insalsu), and despite an excep- 
tionally fine harvest, it became apparent that 
some modification of the system of collection 
inaugurated at the end of 1881 was desirable. 
The Government has accordingly issued a Noti- 
fication to the effect that the period for paying 
the fourth instalment of the land-tax will be ex- 
tended, this season, to March 31st. The effect 
of this change is that the farmers, instead of 
having to pay ten million yes, approxmately, 
during the month of February, will have the 
whole of February and March to find that sum. 
A month's grace is at all times a large conces- 
sion, but its value will be further appreciated in 
the present case, since not only will the agri- 
cultural classes have so much more leisure to 
put together the required amount, but also the 
market will be considerably relieved from the 
depressing effects of forced sales. We may 
hope, too, that the Central Bank has by this 
time contrived some machinery for affording 
tax payers greater facilities than they formerly 
enjoyed, though measures of this nature must 
necessarily be of slow accomplishment. 


A Maxine Court of Inquiry, constituted under 
the Regulations of the Marine Office of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, sat 
in Tokiyo on the 12th instant and following days, 
to investigate the circumstances of the loss of the 
Mitsu Bishi Mail Company's steamer Aksésushi 
ma Maru, whichran ashore, October the roth, 
on the coast of Nambu, about 14 miles south of 
Shiriya-saki, while en route from Yokohama to 
Hakodate. The finding of the Cuurt is not yet 
published, but the evidence adduced went to 
show that the proximate cause of the catastrophe 
was an error made by the master who mistook for 
the Shiriya-saki light a beacon which appears to 
have been erected for the guidance of fishermen. 
The master seems to have taken one bearing of 
this light and then left the deck, where he had 
been on constant duty for forty-eight hours, 
giving the ship in charge to the first officer. 
Shortly afterwards the light disappeared, but the 
chief officer, expecting its reappearance every 
moment, neither called the master nor altered 
the course, so that after a lapse of about 15 or 
20 minutes the ship ran ashore. The catas- 
trophe was reported to the directors of the Mitsu 
Bishi Company in a letter written in the first 
person, but signed by the master, the first officer, 
and the chief engineer. The concluding clause 
of this document ran as follows :— 


The chief officer says he lost sight of the supposed 
Siriya Saki Light shortly after I left the bridge, but did 
not call me because he thought we were clear of every- 
thing. Had he called me, according to my orders 
given to him, I feel confident this sad accident would 
not now have to be reported by yours, 

Gentlemen, obedient servants, 


(Signed) Joun Frau. 
(Signed) oun C. Werner, Chief Officer. 
(Signed) . Hamicton, Chief Engineer. 


The responsibility was thus laid on the 


shoulders of the chief officer, and apparently with 
the latter's assent. But the evidence diq not 
bear out this statement. It was not shown that 
the master gave any such orders as those here 
alluded to. According to his own statement in 
Court, he merely desired the chief officer "tp 
keep the ship [steady and to keep a good look. 
out,” and further added :—“'I did not tell him 
what time to call me, as I had no intention to 
go to sleep, but only to change my clothes ang 
lie down in the chart-room for a little rest’ 
There were elicited in the course of the investi. 
gation many points reflecting injuriously on the 
system of discipline and responsibility that pre. 
vailed on board the Akstsushima Mary, but 
pending the publication of the Courts finding 
we necessarily refrain from comment. 


Tue return of His Excellency Terashima from 
Washington} has been made the basis of s 
number of rumours, the most plausible of which 
is that the returning Minister is to take the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, relieving Mr. Inouye, 
who will proceed to Europe on what the vems- 
cular press terms “a tour of inspection.” Fur. 
ther changes in the Cabinet are promised by the 
same newsmongers, but as the foundation upon 
which they all rest is of the most aérial descrip- 
tion, it scarcely seems necessary to repeat them. 
The simple fact, so far as Mr. Terashima is con- 
cerned, is that his health has broken down, and 
instead of coming back with the intention of 
performing the onerous duties of an important 
office, he found himself quite unable to occupy 
the comparatively easy post of Japanese Re- 
presentative in Washington. We fear, indeed: 
that a considerable time must elapse before his 
valuable services will be again available in any 
public position. 





A VERNACULAR journal ‘publishes a statement 
to the effect that the number of foundlings in 
Japan during the twelve months ended June 
goth, 1882, was 4,958, of whom 4,343 were 
brought up at the public expense, and the re- 
mainder by private benevolence. The value of 
the rice consumed by the former is stated to 
have been 25,283 yex, or about 6 yen each. The 
most curious part of these statistics, however, is 
the proportion of the foundlings in differeat 
localities. Nagasaki heads the list with 643, 
after which come Oita, 618; Okayama 546; 
Yehime, 530; Fukuoka, 363; Shidzuoks, 314; 
Takiyo, 298, and Osaka, 243. Nagasaki has 
always enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
immoral place in Japan, a fact which some 
persons are disposed to attribute to its long 
association with foreigners. However this may 
be, its position in the above list does signal 
credit to its notoriety. 

———————————————————— 

NOTES. 


A question has been raised in the New York 
Courts, as to the validity of legal proceedings 
against any Chinaman whose true name may be 
open to doubt. It appears to be generally 
understood that all natives of the Celestial 
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Empire, on settling in foreign lands, lay aside 
the family appellation, and take upon themselves 
titles which are significant merely of abstract 
moral or physical qualities. Thus an individual 
who may have borne, at home, a name as simple 
as Smith, Brown, or Jones, in Anglo-Saxon 
nomenclature, may become Concentrated Clean- 
liness, Aromatic Odours, or Unimpeachable 
Chastity, as soon as he touches American soil. 
The particle “Ah,” which almost every Mongolian 
prefixes to his assumed designation, is alleged 
to have only an honorary meaning, and to con- 
vey no more evidence of identity than “ Mr.” or 
“Esq.” These facts were strongly set forth by 
one Mr. Rosebalt, who contended that the sure- 
ties on the bond of a certain plaintiff were 
myths. They called themselves Ah Tuck Hop 
and Ah Wong ; and, according to the best Chi- 
nese dictionaries the counsel had been able to 
consult, these words were ornamental generali- 
ties, and did not specifically describe the persons 
to whom they were applied, or any person 
whatever. Therefore he urged that the order of 
arrest against his client be vacated. On the 
other side, Ah Wong, who was personally pro- 
duced, denied with extreme emphasis and ener- 
getic gesticulation that he was a myth. He did 
not appear to know what a myth was, but he 
objected as strenuously to being thus styled as 
the fish-wife in the story protested against being 
classified as an isosceles triangle. He stormily 
proclaimed himself a living actuality, with 
a local habitation, if not an indisputable 
name, and the possessor of property worth 
more than one thousand dollars. After some 
debate, the Judge decided that every man 
“has a right to call himself what he pleases, 
being bound by whatever act he does under any 
name he may assume.” The trial was then 
adjourned, and the two challenged sureties went 
on their Way, rejoicing in the consciousness of 
having relieved themselves from the awful im- 
putation of being myths. 
e . e 
The case in which the above incident occurred 
was a libel suit, brought against that remarkable 
intellectual product of the Middle Kingdom, 
Wong Chin Foo, whose romantic achievements 
as a lecturer, and whose wondrous inventive 
power as acontributor to Harper's Magacine, 
have hitherto been described for; the edification 
of readers of this newspaper. Evidently Wong 
hin Foo is not a man to be lost sight of. In 
One way or another, he is determined to keep 
himself well to the front. To carry out this 
ambitious purpose, he assumed the editorship of 
i CAiaese American, @ paper published, in 
own language, in the city of New York. 
To create a sensation by anything printed in 
such obscure characters as those of Wong Chin 
008 native tongue, might seem a difficult task ; 
but the ingenious writer was equal to the emer- 
Bency. By carefully studying the ins and outs 
of American journalism, he discovered that if a 
Person is hit hard enough in print, he will seck 
redress, in one form or another, with the inevit- 
able consequence of a scandal of some sort. 
Selecting one Chan Pond Tipp for his victim, 


the editor commenced a scries of articles, ar- 
raigning that member of the Chinese community 
as a thief and an assassin, who had been bribed 
to travel from San Francisco to New York, 
under contract to murder him, Wong Chin Foo, 
for having taken high philosophical ground, on 
several occasions, against gambling and opium 
smoking. As had been anticipated, Chan Pond 
Tipp immediately instituted proceedings for libel, 
demanding that his assailant he held to bail in 
the sum of $2,500. Wong Chin was enchanted 
with everything but the magnitude of the required 
deposit, which however, was reduced to $500, 
so that the case goes on, leaving the defendant 
at liberty to pursue his vocation unimpeded, 
and to devise new methods of making himself 


conspicuous. 
e 


A mind 80 fertile in resource was not long at 
aloss. One of the characteristic addresses of 
that eminent orator of the sand lots, Mr. Denis 
Kearney, afforded the required opening. In one 
of his outbursts of fiery eloquence, delivered at 
the Cooper Institute,—an edifice from which the 
office of the Chinese American is only about 
two miles distant, and consequently quite within 
reach of Mr. Kearney’s magnificent vocal organ, 
—the famous foe to Mongolian occupation of the 
United States territory reiterated his familiar 
invectives against the ‘lepers of Asia,” and 
regretted that he had not succeeded in “barring 
out” the odd hundred thousand still remaining, 
as he had excluded the hundreds of millions 
who would now be pouring into the ports and 
scaling the coast cliffs of the Pacific Slope, but 
for his, Kearney's, heroic exertions. No Chinese 
gentlemen likes to hear himself called a leper, 
any more than a myth, and Mr. Wong instantly 
girded up his curiously encased loins, and called 
upon the distinguished rhetorician to have it 
out with him. Being denied an interview, he 
sent a letter by one of his reporters, Ah Koon, 
hurling back the scornful implications of 
his country's calumniator, and proposing a 
public dicussion, in which the question of 
Keamey versus the Chinese Empire should be 
exhaustively argued,—the cause of Kearmey to 
be represented by himself in his shirt sleeves, 
and that of the Middle Kingdom by the editor, 
in the attire befitting a Confucian sage. To this 
suggestion the Man. of the People verbally 
replied, that when Mr. Wong should write to him 
like a gentleman he would respond like a gentle- 
man ;—though how he intended to accomplish 
that hitherto unattempted and, for him, pre- 
sumably impossible feat, he did not vouchsafe 
to explain. At this point, the Oriental editor's 
feclings are supposed to have overcome him 
entirely. He is reported to have entered his 
“ sanctum ” with several packages of fire-crackers 
and bunches of Catherine wheels, under the ex- 
plosive inspiration of which he produced the 
fuilowing cffusion :— 

The law which punishes a challenge to a duel pro- 
tects you from being called to account for your insults 
to my people; but if it were possible for you to waive 
that protection, I should not shrink from encountering 


you with the weapon which is your instrument of war, 
a‘ stink-pot.” Contemptuously, Wonc Cuin Foo. 


Even this, strange to say, failed to rouse the 
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Celtic blood, and Mr. Wong found it necessary, 
at last, to desist from his endeavours to provoke 
a conflict. But he acquired new celebrity by the 
controversy, and in this he may possibly have 
found consolation for his disappointment as a 
challenger to argumentative or other combat. 
e 
e e 

It is not to be supposed that, while aiming at 
these higher flights of notoriety, the versatile 
editor is unmindful of smaller chances. ‘Seneca 
cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light” for 
him; and “for the law of writ and of liberty,” 
while he may not be the “only” man, he is 
certainly, as Artemus Ward might have said, 
“‘ one of the onliest.” While defying the terrors 
of the judiciary, in the Chan Pond libel suit, and 
measuring epithets with the crack-brained dema- 
gogue from San Francisco, he yet gathers time 
to conduct a campaign against those organized 
and disciplined bands of detractors whose 
favorite occupation it is to accuse his countrymen 
of eating rats. These ignoble slanderers, led on 
by a couple of Frenchmen, have recently alleged 
that both rats and cats form part of the regular 
menu in a Chinese eating-house at No. 5, Mott 
Street. One of the declarants, himself the 
keeper of a restaurant on superior Parisian 
principles, testified that the Asiatic cook has 
been observed to “skin the animals, cut off 
their heads, chop their bodies into small pieces, 
and put them into a pot.” Nobody, however, 
claimed to have seen any person partake of the 
dish thus compounded. Here was a fresh tar- 
get for Wong Chin Foo's broadsides. His first 
demonstration was to “offer a reward of five 
hundred dollars te any one who could prove 
that a Chinaman ate rats or cats,”—a rash pro- 
ceeding, it would seem, for so logical a mind, 
since nothing would be easier than for an enter- 
prising speculator to hire a Chinaman to devour 
a number of the said animals, and then claim 
the award,—not to speak of the numerous 
thrifty Mongols who might be tempted to 
indulge, on their own account, in this harmless, 
if not particularly attractive, diet. Experience 
has proved that the flesh of cats and rats is 
innocuous, and the veracious Mr. Labouchere, 
who is synonymous with 7rué/hk, long ago de- 
scribed its rare gustatory qualities, in the lan- 
guage of an enlightened gourmet, during the siege 
of Paris. But Mr. Wong's patriotic ardour was not 
to be impeded by mere matter-of-fact trammels. 
He averred, moreover, that he had travelled all 
over his native land, and had never seen a rat 
eaten there. Noryetacat. Dogs, certainly ;— 
he would concede those estimable and nutritious 
quadrupeds, but not one step lower in the 
animal scale would he go. In this state of 
stern resolve, he made arrangements to sue the 
Frenchmen for slander, as well as all others 
who should repeat their wicked fabrication. 
Evidently, Mr. Wong Chin Foo is a person who 
must be kept in view. He is too amusing 
to be forgotten. At the same time, while we 
laugh at his eccentricitics, and find it necessary 
to protest against some of his abnormal de- 
mands upon the credulity of his readers, we 
confess toa certain respect for the pluckiness 
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with which he upholds the reputation of his race 
and country, against all assailants, high and low. 
A little discretion mingled with his valor would 
enable him to serve more effectively the cause 
he has at heart, and to escape some of the 
ridicule which now inevitably descends upon 
him. 





Tur Mexican Government is actively exerting 
itself to extend the culture of the mulberry tree 
within its domain, for the encouragement of 
sericulture, and is introducing large quantities 
of plants from Europe and elsewhere, and dis- 
tributing them among the most intelligent native 
planters, and the Italian, French, Swiss, and 
German colonists, now located in different 
sections of the Republic. 


A curious circumstance in connection with the 
untoward incidents in Paris, during King 
Alfonso's visit, is the declaration, some time after 
the mischief is over, that the Spanish monarch 
had no expectation of his appointment to an 
Uhlan colonelcy, and that he received his com- 
mission and his uniform simultaneously—the 
one pinned to the other, we may be permitted to 
imagine from the quaint style of the announce- 
ment. That naive and innocent old campaigner, 
Emperor William, “intended the appointment 
as an agreeable surprise.” It is a habit of his, 
it seems, to surprise all sorts of distinguished 
persons, to whom he takes a fancy, in the same 
agreeable manner. Sometimes it may be an 
English prince, Sometimes a continental sove- 
reign. Apparently he keeps a wardrobe filled 
with colonel’s uniforms, of different sizes, ready 
to bestow upon visitors ‘‘for whom he takes an 
exceptional liking.” A similar convenient system 
is followed by a certain gracious lady, who, on 
nuptial occasions in which she feels an interest, 
always endows the bride with a shawl of invari- 
able pattern. Rulers, like other people, have a 
perfect right to decide as to what presents they 
shall coufer upon their favorites, and it would 
be exceedingly unbecoming to look a gift 
colonelcy in the mouth, so to speak; but in 
view of all the circumstances, this particular 
offering was, to say the least, a litde ill-timed. 
While privately putting the uniform on, for his 
own and the venerable donor's delectation, the 
royal recipient ought somehow to have contrived 
to put the appointment off,—or at least the 
public notification of it. He might have taken 
his agreeable surprise in a satchel to the imperial 
apartments, arrayed himself in it behind a 
screen, shown how nicely it fitted, and then sent 
it straightway by express to Madrid, whispering 
to his aged friend the Teutonic equivalent of 
“‘ mum’s the word!” It is one of the defective 
arrangements of society, that before a present is 
awarded, the taste and inclination of the receiver 
cannot be consulted. When Captain Cook 
made his first voyage among the Cannibal Islands, 
one of the powerful kings, possibly detecting a 
suggestive significance in the great explorer’s 
name, sent off to his vessel a haunch of roasted 
native nobleman, as the most complimentary 
token athis command. The gallant navigator 
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but want of tact and delicacy ; but it is singular 
to note the absolute identity, in this instance 
between such trifling lapses of discretion, ‘a 
what might, without explanation, have been 
mistaken for the conception and development 
of a carefully laid plan for provoking an ugly 
international quarrel, all for the advantage of 
Germany's prospects, by an ostensible act of 
commonplace courtesy. 


was embarrassed, chiefly, it is presumed, at the 
difficulty of making a suitable response, hints 
having been held out that nothing less was 
expected than a savory dish of stewed midship- 
man, while even a joint of first lieutenant might 
not have been too choice a tribute. It was, no 
doubt, the unforgotten failure to meet anticipa- 
tion, on this occasion, to which we must attribute 
the subsequent fate of the original ‘‘ Cook and 
Captain bold,” whose pathetic epitaph Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert has written—though with a slight con- 
fusion of the true historic data. Again, when 
Winwood Reade visited the unknown regions of 
Africa, he encountered a mighty chieftain whose 
practice it was to honor every visitor of distinction 
by sending him one of his, the chieftain’s, wives. 
Painfully consciousof the poverty of his resources, 
this traveller, breaking through all restraints 
of etiquette, straightforwardly asked which of 
his possessions would be accepted as a partial 
acknowledgment of his tropical Majesty's muni- 
ficence ; and was rejoiced to learn that a fine 
tooth comb (erroneously transmuted by the 
aboriginal imagination into an amulet, or a rare 
work of art) would be esteemed the equivalent 
of any ten queens then extant in those domi- 
nions. All these and many similar things being 
considered, it is obvious that the gifts of the great 
are liable to give rise to awkward complications, 
however graciously intended. Nobody will be 
prepared to dispute the assertions, officially tele- 
graphed from Berlin all over the world, that the 
Emperor's “‘ agreeable surprise ” was totally un- 
expected by Alfonso; that it came upon him 
like the contents of a jack-in-the-box ; that the 
German sovereign would not dream of “‘ exciting 
prejudice” against the son of Isabella in the 
eyes of the French or any other nation ; and that 
“Bismarck had nothing to do with the appoint- 
ment.” These various declarations will be ac- 
cepted in the spirit of candid and ingenuous 
simplicity with which they are proffered. But 
everybody is equally privileged to understand 
that, sf the imperial ruler of North Germany had 
meditated a deep and cunning device, instead of 
projecting an ‘‘ agreeable surprise ;” sf he had 
distinctly contemplated “exciting prejudice” 
against the Spanish King, during the latter's 
visit to France ; sf Bismarck had been acquainted 
with the plot all through, instead of “having 
nothing to do with it;” sf the aged Kaiser and 
his astute Chancellor had been laying their 
politic heads together for weeks and months, 
devoting the shining hours of the day and the 
shady watches of the night to the concoc- 
tion of a scheme calculated above all others to 
create a misunderstanding between France and 
one of her few remaining natural allies ;— 
nothing more ingeniously certain to ensure the 
desired result could have been arranged than 
the nomination of the royal tourist to the com- 
mand, not of an ordinary German regiment, 
but of one of the regiments especially obnoxious 
to the entire French race, and of the very parti- 
cular regiment now quartered in the city whose 
loss France most loudly and unceasingly 
mourns. Of course we all know, being duly 
reminded, that there was nothing to complain of 










































Tux Notification of the Council of State extend. 
ing the period for the payment of the fourth 
instalment of the land-tax from February 282, 
to March 31st, will doubtless be welcomed asa 
great boon by the ‘agricultural classes, A 
twelve month ago we commented at some length 
on the apparent unwisdom of the system inay. 
gurated by the late Minister of Finance: g 
system by which twenty million yen, approxi. 
mately, were withdrawn from circulation be. 
tween November and February. The difficulty 
of finding so large a sum within so short an 
interval, and the want of financial facilities 
were productive of considerable inconvenience, 
Indeed, it was thought by many persons that 
the tradal depression from which the coun- 
try has suffered since 1882 had its origin 
in an unwise abbreviation of the period over 
which the several payments of the land-tax were 
formerly distributed. Without endorsing this 
somewhat extreme view, we cannot doubt that 
Mr. Okuma’s measure exercised a more or less 
injurious influence, and the action of the Tres- 
sury in extending the time is both sensible and 
humane. The people will now have thirty-one 
days longer to collect the tax, and while the 
convenience to them will be considerable, the 
Treasury also will probably benefit by a diminu- 
tion in the number of defaulters. 


A German writer affirms that the causes of 
earthquakes are much slighter than has hitherto 
been believed. They may, in fact, he says, be 
sought at a depth of not more than ten or fifteen 
miles, and often of less, and rather feeble forces 
even may produce earthquakes which will be 
felt at great distances. As illustrating this 
theory, the fact is cited that the hammer ia 
Krupp’s factory, which is of immense weight, and 
falls from a height of ten feet, produces sensible 
concussions over a surface five miles in diame- 
ter; also, the fact that a recent explosion ins 
dynamite factory was felt at between twenty-five 
and thirty-five miles away. 





Tur Korean correspondent of the 71ji Shimpe 
speaks of an examination of candidates for 
military rank held at the palace of the King in 
the presence of Korean and Chinese dignitaries, 
as though the latter's participation in the internal 
administration of the peninsula was a natn 
and proper thing. Curiously enough the same 
correspondent, almost in the same breath, men- 
tions the arrival of Mr. Aston at Inchbén, though 
he obviously attaches no importance to the 
juxtaposition of the two facts. For our own part, 
however, we are inclined to think that Sir Harty 
Parkes and Mr. Aston are not unlikely to solve 
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the riddle of China's relations with Korea in such 
a manner that the presence of Chinese troops at 
the Korean capital and of Chinese officials at 
Korean administrative ceremonies will no longer 
depend on the caprice of a Chinese statesman. 
It is said that Sir Harry Parkes has_ sub- 
mitted some very pertinent propositions to the 
Grand Secretary Li with reference to this point, 
informing the great Viceroy, in most unequivocal 
terms, that England means to regard Korea 
as an independent Power, so far as the right to 
make commercial treaties is concerned, and 
that, under these circumstances, some modifica- 
tion of the forms of speech employed in the 
tradal regulations dictated a year ago by the 
Middle Kingdom to its so-called tributary, 
becomes a desideratum, if not a necessity. 
How this very plain suggestion was received 
by the Viceroy we are not in a position to say, 
but we have confidence that Sir Harry Parkes 
will reduce to some intelligible and practical 
shape the arbitrary conditions now existing. It 
will be well worth his while to devote a good 
deal of his proverbial perseverance and sagacity 
to the task, for it is plain to the most superficial 
observer that in the undefined relations between 
China and her petty neighbours lies a constantly 
active germ of possible disturbance to the peace 
of the Orient. 





Prorgsson Anceto De Gusernatis has ad- 
dressed a very pretty letter to Rochefort. It 
runs as follows :—‘‘ Sir, under a first impulse 
of generosity you found the cause of Casmicciola 
a humane cause, and you were the first of all the 
writers of your country to answer my appeal by 
sending me, for the International Album of 
autographs, some lines signed by you. Now 
that you not only appear to regret the noble 
Co-operation of France in my humanitarian 
work, but also make a pretext of it to in- 
sult my country and our beloved Sovereign, you 
will not be surprised if I return your autograph. 
Not only has it ceased to have any value for me, 
but it would disfigure the Abum of International 
Charity. At Venice, in the saloon of the Grand 
Council, where all the portraits of the Doges 
were disposed, one saw, in the place where the 
portrait of the Doge Marino Faliero ought to 
have appeared, a throne draped in black with 
the inscription :—This ts the place of Marino 
Faliero decapitated for his crimes. Marino 
Faliero had betrayed his country. In_ the 
International Album also a vacant place will be 
found—yours, Sir, and this time it will be for 
the crime of treason to humanity.” Truly it 
seems like breaking a fly upon a wheel, this 
Punishment that Italy inflicts upon a libeller 
who only deserves comtempt. M. Henri Roche- 
fort 's nothing more than a very rude vulgarian. 
he bitterest treatment he could receive would 
be to be ignored altogether. There are men 
who Prefer notoriety to insignificance. Itisa 


pity that they should be assisted to take their 
Choice, 
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: Very old contributor to the columns of this 
Journal addresses us, from America, on a subject 
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which will be found interesting in connection 
with the scheme of Xana reform and the protests 
that scheme has evoked from some well known 
scholars. Our correspondent takes as his text 
a recommendation, made by a writer in the 
Chrysanthemum, that in translating books for 
the use of the Japanese, Chinese should be 
employed as mach as possible. He condemns 
the suggestion roundly, urging, in the first place, 
that Chinese is not a tongue at all, since it is 
incapable of conveying thoughts from mind to 
mind without enlisting the services of the eye; 
and in the second, that the Japanese language 
has advantages which forbid its rejection for the 
sake of so defective a substitute. It would be 
too serious a tax upon our readers’ patience, as 
well as upon our own space, to discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the two languages, but the obvious 
misconceptions underlying our correspondent's 
Statement cannot be suffered to pass quite un- 
challenged. ‘ Retrospective Rambler” seems to 
think that there exists in Japan a language quite 
distinct from the Chinese, and he describes the 
former as “syllabic, inflectional, melodious, and 
expressive,” whereas the latter is “insoluble, 
rigid, inharmonious and insusceptible of ex- 
pression.” Now the fact is that if the language 
written and spoken to-day in Japan were 
stripped of its Chinese elements, there would 
remain the mere skeleton of a tongue. The 
commonest forms of expression would have 
to be recast, and with a very few excep- 
tions, all the books in the country would 
become unintelligible. In considering this 
question, the majority of foreign writers are 
guided by the ear alone. Not having studied 
the two languages, they conclude that because 
Japanese conversation is soft and euphonious 
while Chinese is harsh and nasal, the two must 
be quite distinct. A similar argument might be 
applied with equally erroneous results to the 
Latin of Cicero and the Italian of Tasso. The 
Japanese never use Chinese intonations and 
seldom Chinese sounds ; they employ a different 
order of construction, and they add certain 
particles and inflections which are supposed to 
facilitate expression. But beyond these dif- 
ferences the two languages have so much in 
common that to separate them as our corre- 
spondent proposes would be simply impossible. 
As well, nay far better, might we proceed to 
eliminate from the English tongue every word 
of Latin or Greek origin. ‘‘Let the knowledge 
of facts and truths and principles and of 
the thoughts of all the ages,” says ‘“ Retro- 
spective Rambler,” ‘‘be borrowed from any 
and every source, Chinese, Corean, Dutch, 
Russian, Portugese, French, English, American 
—anywhere, everywhere ; but let the expression 
of all these be in the tongue wherein the people 
were born.” This is precisely what is happening 
at present. Japan is appropriating science and 
knowledge from all parts of the universe, and 
translating her acquisitions into her own tongue, 
that is, into the mixture of Chinese and Japanese 
which is employed by the people of these islands 
just as a mixture of Saxon, Latin, Greek, and 
other languages is used by the inhabitants of 
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the British Isles. We confess that these roman- 
tic, and we fear we must add, sciolous, claims 
advanced on behalf of the long dead and buried 
Vamato-koloba, are growing somewhat tiresome. 
Japan cannot dispense with the Chinese langu- 
age. Itnever served her in such good stead as 
during the past two decades. Without it she 
must have hopelessly failed to translate intel- 
ligibly the multitude of new ideas, to gain easy 
access to the stores of hitherto unexplored truth, 
which her intercourse with the West suddenly 
brought within reach. But that she should 
borrow Chinese ideographs simultaneously with 
Chinese words is a necessity we cannot 
admit. In English there are words of Sanscrit 
origin, of Hebrew origin, of Greek origin, yet 
not one of them is written in Sanscrit, Hebrew, 
or Greek characters. So, too, in Japanese there 
may be words of Chinese origin without 
employing Chinese hieroglyphs. To deny 
this is tantamount to asserting that there is 
no spoken language in Japan. For if there is 
a spoken language, it must be intelligible by 
sounds alone, and therefore capable of phonetic 
expression in writing. To this argument the 
opponents of Kana reform have only one reply. 
The spoken language of Japan, they say, that 
is, the spoken language enriched as it has been 
of late by a host of new thoughts set forth in 
Chinese derivatives, is incapable of intelligent 
expression by word of mouth alone: the 
speakers have sometimes to resort to the ex- 
pedient of tracing ideographs on the palms of 
their hands or in the air. ‘The mere statement 
of such acontention is sufficient to expose its 
fallacy. For if the intercourse between man 
and man is impossible without the aid of this 
aerial scripture—a hypothesis which we en- 
tirely deny—the only fair inference is that the 
nation has not yet had time to grow familiar 
with the scientific and philosophical novelties 
recently showered upon it in such quantities. 
Even in our own language the progress of 
scientific research necessitates the constant fabri- 
cation of terms whose sounds are often quite 
incomprehensible without reference to their 
roots, but which soon become familiar to every 
educated man. This is what has happened of 
late years, and is still happening, in Japan to a 
much greater extent than has ever been the 
case among ourselves. But the resulting em- 
barrassment is temporary. Technological and 
other explanatory dictionaries will doubtless be 
more necessary here than elsewhere for some 
time hence, but at the last the nation will surely 
emancipate itself from an educational impedi- 
ment which is fatal to the development of 
intelligence and knowledge. Had our cor- 
respondent attacked the Chinese language from 
this direction, we should support him heartily, 
but his criticisms, as they stand, seem more 
superficial than sagacious. 





Tuts isa wonderful period for comets. The 
latest visitor, discovered by Professor Brooks 
about the middle of August, proves, on close 
investigation, to be the same that was Originally 
observed by Pons, at Marseilles, in July, 1812. 
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is their special quarry. They know exactly at] posted on every gate and watchmen patrolled 
what places pleasure-seeking damsels are wont} every square. No doubt the sentries and watch. 
to stop and gaze at the prospect, and there they} men were in the pay of the burglars, but that 


Its return was expected in May of this year, but 
it will not be actually in perihelion until the end 
of next January. In more ways than one it has 
refused to verify the calculations of the astro- 
homers, and its latest eccentricity is the sudden 
development of an unlooked-for brilliancy, 
which may bring it within view of the naked eye 
at any moment,—although that degree of dis- 
tinctness was at first set down for the beginning 
of next year. The detection of this celestial 
wanderer by Professor Brooks adds another to 
the numerons recent successes of American 
astronomers, which may probably be ascribed 
to the system of divided inspection they have 
adopted. A section of the heavens is assigned 
to each important observatory, which confines 
its operations exclusively to the region within its 
scope. In Europe, up to the present time, the 
examination is general, the range of each not- 
able telescope being unrestricted. Under these 
well organized conditions, American priority of 
discovery is easily explained. 


Tue Yokohama Skating Club held their annual 
meeting on the 13th inst., at the Y. U. Club 
(by kind permission of the Committee), when 
Mr. Rickett was voted to the chair. Mr. Van 
Buren, the Secretary, read a statement of the 
accounts, which showed a balance in hand. 
There are 55 members on the books. The 
hew committee and secretary were elected, 
Messrs. Van Buren and J. L. Merriman in the 
former capacity, and Mr. Jas. Stewart in the 
latter. A vote of thanks to the retiring officers, 
and to the Chairman presiding at the meeting, 
closed the proceedings. 


Ir is a sight at once edifying and diverting to 
watch the manceuvres’ of two immoral crows 
when they endeavour to rob a poor dog of his 
‘one. One of the jaunty pilferers makes the 
dog’s tail his object of attack, and his assaults 
are so persistent and daring that at last the 
tormented cur, abandoning his bone, chivies the 
thief to the nearest tree. Meanwhile the corvine 
accomplice hops up and conveys the tid-bit to a 
place where its qualities can be discussed at 
leisure. Chinese thieves take the conduct of 
crows as a model. A Hongkong journal tells 
us that as a ship's officer and his wife were 
walking, the other day, in the Western part of 
the town, a Chinaman made a violent attempt to 
get hold of the lady's ear-rings. He was of 
course detected and pursued by the gentleman, 
whereupon an accomplice, deliberately stepping 
in, snatched away the lady's watch and chain. 
This was clever, though not deserving of any 
higher rank than the exploit of the crows, and 
certainly far inferior to the achievement of the 
Chinaman many years ago, who seeing a Cey- 
lon Rifleman asleep on sentry, climbed the wall, 
against which the man was leaning and fished 
his rifle out of his hands with a crook and 
line before the Cingalese awoke from his nap. 
A still shrewder device, however, is attributed to 
a certain class of Japanese thieves who devote 
their attention chiefly to appropriating foot gear. 
A young lady with handsomely lacquered pattens 
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station themselves with two or three pairs of very 
old pattens in their sleeves. So soon as the 
young lady is sufficiently absorbed by the view, 
she feels something tickling her foot, whereupon 
she withdraws the other foot from its patten and 
applies its toes to the irritating spot. By and by 
that foot also demands similar treatment, and 
ultimately the damsel walks away, reshod. Each 
time she used one foot to scratch the other, an 
old worn-out patten was sustituted for the dainty 
article from which the foot had been withdrawn. 


The Hongkong journals complain, we observe, 
that “‘ crime of every description seems to be on 
the increase in the Colony.” About eight months 
ago the same journals recorded the agreeable 
fact that crime had considerably diminished, and 
attributed the decrease in the number of convic- 
tions to a supposed improvement in the police 
administration, its efficiency being no longer 
impaired by the pragmatical interference of 
Governor Hennessy. To many persons the 
inference seemed a little strained, but its authors 
Were very resolute in maintaining it. They re- 
fused to admit the hypothesis that the state of 
the Colony’s criminal statistics, immediately 
after Sir John Hennessy’s departure, was more 
reasonably attributable to the measures adopted 
under his direction, than to the supposed exodus 
of a swarm of ruffians who foresaw the impossi- 
bility of living in Hongkong under a less lenient 
Governor. Admitting the soundness of these 
Critics views, however, we are curious to learn how 
they explain the present state of things. Can the 
recent increase in crime of every description be 
connected, in some fashion, with Sir John Pope 
Hennessy, or must it be laid to the charge of 
the changes made by his successor? Just for 
the sake of logical consistency we should like to 
have this matter made clear. Has somebody 
been interfering again with the police in the 
execution of their duty, or have Governor Hen- 
nessy's rowdy profégés been attracted back to 
their old haunts by the discovery of humanitarian 
traits in the methods of his successor ? 

ee 

It is universally agreed that the police of 
Yokohama are not in the first rank of inefficiency. 
So bad are they that many respectable land- 
renters have not hesitated to prefer a charge of 
corruption against the whole force. But, for all 
that, we do not hear of ladies who, while walking 
in broad daylight in the streets of Yokohama, 
have their earrings torn from their ears, their 
watches plucked from their girdles and rolls of 
bank-notes snatched out of their hands. We 
might be worse off, evidently. We might be 
living among Chinese under the protection of 
Hongkong constables. There was a time in 
this same Yokohama when things were con- 
siderably less pleasant than they are at present; 
when seventeen times during the course of 
twelve months, thieves managed to steal moncy, 
jewelry, and uniform from the quarters of officers 
in the English Camp, where sentries werc 


only makes the comparison more perfect, 





An interesting fact, which, though at first sight 
inconsistent with the common complaint of scarce 
money and bad times, is in reality a feature of the 
present prevailing depression, may be observed by 
reference to the last records of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. Established in 1873, that ing. 
tution did not, at first command a large share 
of public favour. The rate of interest allowed 
on deposits was only six per cent., a figure that 
did not contrast advantageously with the price 
obtainable for money in other investments. Thus 
in the interval of nine years from 1873 to 1882, 
the total sum deposited with the Savings Bank 
scarcely reach one million yen. Last year the 
rate of interest was changed to seven, and now 
stands at 7.2 per cent. Other modifications of 
the rules have also been made, the most notabk 
being an increase of the aggregate which each 
person is allowed to deposit per diem from 30 
to 50 yen. During the first ten months of the 
current year the amount deposited was nine 
hundred thousand yee ; that is to say, a sum bat 
little short of the whole deposits for the preced- 
ing nine years. A post office savings bank is 
not intended to satisfy the requirements of 
general investors. Its natural sphere of useful 
ness is confined to persons whose savings are 
too small to be used as tapital or too valuable to 
be risked in speculation. Nevertheless, though 
the apparent multiplication of such savings is in 
itself a sign of prosperity, the fact that they find 
their way in such largely increased quantities to 
the vaults of the Bank indicates anything but a 
brisk state of business. 





THe representatives of the Church Missionary 
Society in China have decided to withhold the 
benefits of Christian education from all small- 
footed girls unless their parents consent t 
unbind their feet. The decision sounds some- 
what rash. One is disposed to predict that its 
results will be a considerable diminution in the 
number of Chinese children who receive Chnis- 
tian education, and a very insignificant diminv- 
tion in the number of those whose feet are 
subjected to this most barbarous and torturing 
process. But on the other hand, inconsiderate 
haste is the very last error into which Mis 
sionarics are likely to fall when a problem that 
affects the whole scope of their labours has to be 
solved. They thoroughly recognise that in the 
educational advantages they are able to offer hes 
the best, if not the only, chance of winning 
converts among Oriental peoples. It is not 
probable that they would sacrifice the prospect 
of saving souls to the hope of saving feet. The 


question has doubtless been under careful con- 


sideration for many years, and we feel confident 
that the Missionaries have seen their way cleatly 
before committing themselves to such # step. 
It must have been easy for them to ascertain 
what amount of support they could look for 
among the Chinese, and how far this prohibiuon 
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will influence the present attendance at their 
schools. Assuming,—and the assumption is 
surely reasonable—that they had given these 
matters due thought before passing the resolu- 
tion which now stands in the minutes of the 
Ningpo Convention, the language of some of 
their critics seems a little hasty. The North 
China Herald characterizes the resolution as 
«both irrelevant and unjust,” and goes on to 
say :—“ Here we have girls forbidden by Mis- 
sionaries to attend the mission schools because, 
some ten, eleven, or twelve years ago, as the case 
may be, their feet were mutilated by their parents 
in deference to a pernicious custom, and the 
parents refuse to undo the mischief now. We 
fail to see either the logic or the justice of this 
resolution. It is as though one were to refuse 
to save a man from starving because somebody 
had tattooed him when a child.” Now it can- 
not be denied that if this new rule of the 
Missionaries is intended to be of unlimited 
application, it fully deserves the epithets be- 
stowed upon it by our Shanghai contemporary. 
For when a Chinese girl's feet have been sub- 
jected to the cramping process, during ten, 
eleven or twelve years, the mischief is irrevo- 
cable, and to duplicate her misfortune by making 
it disqualify her for the benefits of education, 
would be at once cruel and unjust. But here, 
too, we give the Missionaries credit for better 
judgment. It is incredible that their rule is 
meant to be enforced in cases where to unbind 
the feet would simply mean to expose a defor- 
mity without securing any corresponding benefit. 
Fuller particulars are required before any final 
opinion can be expressed with regard to a mea- 
sure which, so far as its motive is concerned, 
must command universal sympathy. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything more revoltingly 
unnatural than the heartless barbarity inflicted 
upon female children in China. It has been 
compared to the tight-lacing practised by ladies 
in the West, but after all, the latter is discre- 
tionary, whereas in China a poor little baby is 
maimed and crippled for life before it has 
learned to address an intelligible remonstrance 
to its cruel parent. It is something to know that 
the present rulers of the Middle Kingdom are 
opposed to the custom. ‘The Mauchu Em- 
presses and Princesses,” we learn, “are all 
‘nataral-footed women, and so stern is the law 
against binding, in the Palace, that no woman 
with compressed feet is even permitted to enter.” 
Wisely or unwisely, then, the Missionaries are 
only acting in unison with laws enacted by those 
temporal rulers whose authority it is their duty 
to support. 


Tug American Consulate in Hakodate has been 
abolished,” says the Fijé Shimpoin its occasional 
notes, much as though it were disseminating 
the news of some common everyday event. But 
if the intelligence be correct—and we believe it 
s—the future judicial control of American 
Citizens in Hakodate becomes an interesting 
speculation, Are Japanese complainants, should 
there be any such, to carry their charges and 
Witnesses to Niigata or Yokohama, or are they 


to do without redress altogether? A United 
States Consul at Hakodate has probably little or 
nothing in the way of official business to tran- 
sact. Indeed the Hakodate Consul of another 
great Power lives comfortably from year’s end 
to year's end in Tokiyo, and lets litigation at 
the northern port take care of itself. This 
variety of Consul is worse than no Consul at all, 
since to uselessness be adds gross neglect of 
duty. But it will occur to reflecting individuals 
that, having deprived the Japanese of judicial 
authority, the Treaty Powers are bound to make 
provision against all risks of a failure of 
justice, and we fail to see how this obligation 
is fulfilled by abolishing the Consulate at a port 
where American citizens may at any moment be 
found residing or American sailors taking a 
holiday on shore. 


Trux to the Republican tradition that civil 
officials take precedence of military and naval 
authorities in time of war, the French in 
Tonquin have supplemented the difficulties of 
a task already sufficiently difficult by twisting 
the chain of responsibility into all sorts of 
complicated knots. First came the troubles 
between M. Harmand and General Bouet, 
ending in the latter’s disappearance from the 
scene at a moment when his services seemed 
essential. The consequences of that “ split in 
the camp ” were not immediately visible. The 
Admiral replaced the General, and _ things 
seemed to go on pretty much as before, though 
to those behind the scenes, it was apparent that 
the conduct of the campaign had been sensibly 
impeded by these complications. Then followed 
the disbanding of the Yellow Flags, a more 
striking example of the evils of many heads and 
divided authority. Under Captain George 
these Chinese mercenaries had distinguished 
themselves not a little. In fact, judging from 
the accounts of their achievements that occa- 
sionally reached us, they were not only efficient 
but faithful troops. At the end of September, 
however, the Saigon Indépendent announced 
that they had been disbanded, becaust M. Har- 
mand had resolved not to employ Chinese as 
soldiers any longer. This was an intelligible 
prejudice, but it now turns out that the dismissal 
of the Yellow Flags was really the result of dis- 
putes similar to those which led to General 
Boucet's resignation. And the sequel of this new 
complication is that the disbanded mercenaries 
have quietly passed over to the Black Flags and 
are now arrayed against their former employers. 
Whatever sympathy may be felt for the French 
troops in the troubles they have to encounter 
owing to the vacillating policy of the Grévy 
Cabinet, it cannot be said that those entrusted 
with the immediate conduct of the campaign in 
Tonquin are doing inuch to smoothe away their 
difficulties. 


REFERRING to Mr. Colquhoun’s comments on the 
Indian Opium question in his book “ Aczoss 
Chrysé,” Zhe Friend of China says :— Mr. 
Colquhoun is uot a missionary, but an officer of 
the Indian government, and his testimony will 
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perhaps find credence among people who have 
contemptuously rejected missionary evidence, and 
the more readily that he is no foe to the opium 
revenue, but rather opposes the anti-opium 
agitation. For ourselves we hold that it is not law- 
ful to shape our conduct by mere conjectures as 
to what others will or will not do, when we have 
done our duty. Let it be granted, for argument's 
sake, that the abandonment by our nation of its 
unjust and unchristian support of a destructive 
trade, although requiring considerable financial 
sacrifice on our part, will produce no good 
effects whatever in China, nevertheless we hold 
that the claims of duty and honour are im- 
perative, and must be fulfilled, whatever the 
cost, whatever the consequence. For can 
we think that the case is yet so desperate as to 
be beyond all remedy, all mitigation. Even now, 
if our government will but hearken to the voice 
of conscience, and revert to a policy of interna- 
tional righteousness, we are persuaded that the 
good effects of our repentance will more than 
compensate for the sacrifices entailed.” 


In this connection we read that, in his recently 
published ‘Life of Lord Lawrence,” Mr. 
Bosworth Smith refers to a memorandum by 
Lieut.-Colonel Edwardes, C.B., Commissioner 
of Peshawar, on “The Elimination of all 
Unchristian Principle from the Government of 
British India,” which was presented to his 
superiors in 1858, when the terrible events of 
the mutiny had impressed many Christian men 
in India with the conviction that the Indian 
Government had incurred the Divine displeasure 
by its support of idolatry, its opposition to 
Christian teaching by its officers, its patronage 
of the opium trade, and other inconsistencies. 
In sequence of this protest, Sir John Lawrence 
(at that time Chief Commissioner of the Pun- 
jaub) communicated to his government his own 
views upon the topics treated of by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes. In this thoughtful, courageous, and 
high-minded despatch, Sir John Lawrence gave 
forth his opinion upon the opium revenue as 
follows. Zhe Friend of China is indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Charles Hathaway, who was 
Lord Lawrence's friend and private secretary, for 
a copy of the extract :— 


Ninthly, the Chief Commissioner concurs generally 
in what is urged both by Colonel Edwardes and Mr. 
MacLeod regarding the objectionable character of the 
connection of the British with the production and sale 
of opium. In what degree the consumption of opium 
is deleterious to the Chinese is a matter on which the 
English are not called upon to pronounce : the Chinese 
themselves are the judges of that. Moreover, so long 
as the Christian nations of Europe consume intoxica.- 
ting liquors, it is needless to take the case of the 
Chinese into special consideration. The Chinese 
people, if left to themselves, would demand opium ; 
the people of India in like manner would supply it. 
But, although the Government may be quite justibed in 
levying taxes on the opium thus produced, it does not 
follow that we are morally right in encouraging the 
production, or in actively supervising the producing, 
storing, carrying, and selling of the drug, and advanc. 
ing money for this purpose to cultivators. We are 
right in raising revenue from the drug, but not in 
employing this particular method for doing so. All 
this is done, of course, for the bencfit of the revenue; 
and as the question is a financial one, it becomes beset 
with difficulties. By our present method some 
400,000/. sterling per annum are raised, and the Chief 
Commissioner fears that nothing like this amount 
could be raised by any other method. Morally, the 
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best course to adopt would be to sever government 
connection with the production of opium, and to levy a 
heavy export duty on the drug, similar to that which 
in the Bombay Presidency is levied on the Malwa 
Opium, 

It will be observed, adds Zhe Friend of China, 
that Lord Lawrence was treating the subject 
entirely from an Indian point of view. He did 
not criticize the action of the British Govern- 
ment in its Chinese wars and diplomacy. 
Probably he thought that, writing as an Indian 
Official for the Indian Government, the Chinese 
affairs were not within his scope. But in 1877 
Lord Lawrence showed his hearty desire to secure 
justice for China by signing a memorial to the 
English Government advocating on philanthro- 
pic grounds the abolition of the opium trade. 


A quxstion which may in future deeply affect 
the status in America of persons of Asiatic 
birth, has been brought into prominence by the 
application of a Chinese resident of Philadelphia 
for a certificate of naturalization. This aspirant 
for citizenship is twenty-seven years old; has 
lived eleven years in the land of his choice ; 
wears no ‘‘tail;” speaks English with hardly 
a trace of foreign accent ; is a man of substance, 
owning several laundries ; has an excellent re- 
putation in legal circles, owing to his success 
in privately adjusting disputes among his litigi- 
ous countrymen, and is presumed to be a 
Christian from the circumstance that he took, 
upon the Bible, the requisite oath renouncing 
foreign potentates. Having gone through the 
preliminary formality commonly known as 
“declaring his intention,” he is subsequently 
informed that under the provisions of the 
naturalization law he is for ever excluded from 
the privilege he desires to enjoy. The original 
statute, which remained in force until thirteen 
years ago, permitted only “free white persons ” 
to enter the Republican community. After the 
civil war had removed the disabilities of the 
negroes, a proposal was made by Senator 
Summer to amend the act by striking out the 
word “white.” This was objected to, on the 
express ground that the Chinese would thereby 
be made eligible: and Mr. Summer, whose 
thoughts were chiefly bent upon the complete 
enfranchisement of the race in whose behalf he 
had always laboured, injudiciously gave way, and 
sanctioned a change by which it was stipulated 
“that the naturalization laws are hereby extended 
to aliens of African nativity and to persons of 
African descent.” In 1875, Congress being still 
apprehensive that Chinese emigrants might force 
their way into a fastidious national brotherhood 
which already included, inaddition to its multitude 
of enlightened citizens, a liberal representation 
of dynamitic Fenian savages; masses of totally 
ignorant and useless Ethiopians; and no incon- 
siderable number of wild and irreclaimable red 
Indians ;—Congress being thus apprehensive, 
an additional phrase was inserted into the text, 
rendering the law of admission applicable only 
“to aliens being white persons and to aliens of 
African nativity and to persons of African de- 
scent.” It would thus appear that hordes of utter 
barbarians may be carried over from regions 
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wilder than any known to Stanley, if there be [10 be. Daily it becomes more difficult to turn 


such, and, after complying with the usual 
regulations, may be invested with all the social 
and political rights pertaining to American 
citizenship in its extremest breadth and dignity; 
whereas a well disposed, well educated, well-to- 
do denizen of the “city of brotherly love” can- 
not be similarly endowed, because he came 
from a continent of which the ‘‘ hoodlums” of a 
few immature Western cities do not approve. 
The laws of America reject every comer from 
that quarter of the globe in which civilization 
first dawned upon humanity, and hold out a 
greeting to wildernesses where civilization is still 
unknown, and the inhabitants of which are but 
dimly recognizable as belonging to humanity. 
They strain at a Mongolfand swallow all Africa! 


¢ 
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Anomalies of this sort cannot possibly con- 
tinue. In fact, the principle embodied in the 
naturalization law is one which the officers of 
the State Courts seem to shrink from putting 
into effect. In spite of the narrow legislation of 
1870 and 1875, natives of China, as well as of 
Japan, have been naturalized, without a doubt 
being thrown upon the validity of the transaction. 
Whether they have or have not, been admitted 
to all the privileges of citizenship is a question 
which we have no means of deciding. It is 
contended by those who insist upon a literal ap- 
plication of the statute that, whatever process 
Asiatics may go through, they cannot legally 
become Americans. How, then, are they to 
obtain redress for the fraudulant operations of 
which they have been the dupes, and for which 
they have been required to pay? The clerk of 
the court accepts the attestation of any declarant, 
gives him the required certificate, and collects 
the fee. After the prescribed lapse of years, the 
applicant returns, completes the formalities, 
and goes forth in the fullest confidence that 
the wished-for end is accomplished ;—is justi- 
fied in that belief by the explicit language 
of the document he carries with him. It may 
be within the power of a higher Court to nullify 
the action thus taken, rob the victim of the title 
he has waited patiently to obtain, and turn him 
out of the position which he fairly believes to be 
his due ; but a system which affords opportunity 
for such an abuse is manifestly false, and cannot 
last. Other and more liberal amendments to 
the law will in course of time be proposed and 
carried. Not so speedily as if the political con- 
trol in America were exercised by Americans, 
instead of being largely dictated by fugitives 
and outcasts from other lands; but soon enough, 
we trust, to prove that the craven prejudice of 
to-day is merely an evanescent impulse, to be 
wiped out and atoned for by the influence of 
sober and upright conviction. 


Tuat Chinese merchants are an eminently 
practical class of persons may be proved, if 
any proof is needed, by reference to the rules of 
a trade guild at Canton, published in the last 
number of the North China Review. Com- 
merce at the Southern capital is not what it used 


an honest penny, and daily a higher grade of 
intellectual qualities must be employed in the 
effort. We learn from the remarks Prefatory 
to the rules of the guild, that before Canton Was 
opened to foreign trade, most of the Merchants 
who came to establish themselves in business 
there, went home with large fortunes, whereas 
now-a-days the record is of a totally differen 
character. There is not much to interest us in 
this statement. Merchants are Proverbially 
laudafores temporis acti, and the burthen of 
their song all over the world is a similar mono. 
tone. The Canton tradesmen, however, are not 
sentimental about their diminishing oppcrtunities, 
They bluntly refer the change to the increased 
difficulty of making “corners” in the market 
“Since vessels of foreign type have been ad. 
mitted,” they say, “goods come in a flowing 
stream, 0 that now-a-days there is no chance of 
holding stocks to raise prices as of yore.” Hard 
times for tradesmen, then, mean good times for 
their customers, so that the world, es 2 whole, 
does not lose anything by travelling faster. The 
reader will doubtless be prepared to find, after 
this confession of faith, that the object of the 
Cantonese guild is to combine the materials for 
constructing “corners,” but if this be the pur. 
pose of the institution, nothing of it is suffered 
to appear on the face of the rules. To secure 
mutual protection against fraud and to supple. 
ment the imperfect working of Chinese executive 
machinery seem to be the chief aims of the 
coalition. The rales set out by providing for 
the levy of certain contributions. Member 
have to pay one mace per hundred taels’ worth 
of transactions, besides storage and tranship- 
ment fees on goods not for sale, and a shipping 
tax of $1 for every junk they own. The method 
of collecting these contributions and ensuring 
their correctness is very interesting. A day 
being fixed for announcing the name of the 
largest contributor, the manager of each sub- 
scribing firm repairs to the guild, provided with 
a duly sealed statement of his contributions 
for the year, and enters his name in th 
register, After this the members adjoum in 
company to the San-po Temple and “do 
obeisance in token of good faith.” Even then, 
however, if there is any suspicion that an 
account is inaccurate, the firm is required to 
produce its books for inspection, and should the 
inaccuracy be proved, the defaulter is fined five 
times the amount of his default. Besides these 
yearly meetings there are convivial re-unions 
every month, on which occasions the members 
report the amounts of their monthly contributions 
and then dine together. The guild does not 
concer itself about Customs and Likin dues, 
except so far as to recommend their prompt pa)- 
ment; but in the event of a member incurring 
bad debts through the dishonesty of a local 
dealer, the guild undertakes to prosecute the 
latter, and furthermore to proscribe him. This 
punishment of proscription appears to be the 
chief weapon of the associates, and & tT 
trenchant weapon too. For when a hong is thos 
proscribed—expulsion from the guild necessarily 
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includes proscription—any member who is dis- 
covered to have dealings with the proscribed 
tradesman or firm, whether from sympathy or 
friendship, is fined 100 tacls. The rules with 
regard to lawsuits are peculiar. Whenamember, 
having occasion to go to law to obtain redress 
for a real grievance, finds his resources inade- 
quate to carry on the suit, the guild addresses a 
joint petition to the court praying for an adjust- 
ment of the case, and, further, defrays half the 
expenses. Additional assistance of a similar 
nature is also given, but by way of set-off, 
members having disputes about money matters 
are required to submit their cases to arbitration 
at a meeting of the guild, and not to appeal to 
the authorities unless a satisfactory settlement is 
unobtainable by the former process. A member 
having recourse to the courts without first 
appealing to the guild, is subjected to a public 
reprimand, and any case he may subsequently 
submit for the opinion of the guild is dismissed 
without a hearing. Truly there are points here 
that might well be imitated by other nationals. 
The same may be said of the rules with regard 
to the suppression and punishment of theft. 
Thus the restorer of stolen property, whether a 
policeman or a private individual, receives a 
reward of half its value, and if he captures the 
thief also, the recompense is increased to eight- 
tenths of the value. Standard weights and 
measures are also kept by the guild, and any 
member convicted of deviating from them is 
heavily fined. In fine, if the objects with which 
Chinese merchants associate themselves be 
correctly deducible from the rules of this Can- 
tonese guild, the tradesmen of other countries 
might follow their example with advantage. 





Tux Russian paper Navosts, in a recent issue, 
states that the “forehead fight,” a brutal combat 
inherited from the old Turks, still survives in 
some districts among the Tartars of the Crimea. 
A duel of this savage kind took place a short 
time ago in a Crimean village. The report of it 
is given by a physician who was called to attend 
to the defeated combatant. The two foes take 
their stand ata measured distance from each 
other with their heads bent forward; then, at a 
given signal, they rush at one another, butting 
forehead against forehead, like two goats. The 
remainder of the duel is fought wholly with the 
forehead ; neither blows nor kicks are permitted, 
asthe man who uses any weapon except his 
forehead is disgraced. In the recent case blood 
streamed from the foreheads of both the semi- 
Savages ; nevertlfeless they continued butting at 
each other with ferocious passion, until at length 
one of them fell exhausted to the earth. He 
gathered up all his remaining strength to draw 
his knife from his girdle, and with one determined 
stroke he then cut a wide gash across his throat. 
The Physician states that the act of suicide on 
the part of the beaten man is to be regarded as 
nie Consequence of the injury done to the 
rain by the fearful concussions of the fight. 





Onr of the passengers, on the last trip of the 
Magnificent liner the Cily of Rome from 


Liverpool to New York, as a professional ship- 
builder and marine enginecr, took especial 
pains to note her performance. In fact, says 
an American exchange, he took passage for 
that purpose. He remarks that she is a fine 
sea boat, but that the shaking of her after body 
is “‘ something frightful” when she is running 
at full speed; that abaft her engines the mo- 
tion is greater than he could have believed 
would be possible, and that it cannot be a great 
while before she will show signs of this terrible 
strain, and will have to be materially streng- 
thened to stand it. She is a well-built vessel, 
but rivets once started by this heavy strain can- 
not long withstand the cutting process, and 
hence she will have to be watched with more 
than ordinary vigilance. 


A NoTic® to mariners has been issued from the 
Coast Inspector's Office of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs, referring to a sunken rock 
in Amoy Inner Harbour, as follows :—‘ Notice 
is hereby given that a sunken rock, conical in 
shape and having a depth of 11 feet on it at low 
water spring tides, has been discovered in Amoy 
Inner Harbour, bearing S. 29° E., distant about 
425 feet from High Water Rock. To avoid 
this rock the pilot must keep Messrs. Malcampo 
and Co.'s house well open to the westward of 
High Water Rock.” 


On the subject of the ‘“ United States Tariff,” 
as it affects the Silk industry, the American Silk 
Journal translates the following short article 
from the Bulletin des Sores of Lyons :— 


The Chambre syndicale des tissus et matidres, of 
Paris, has just sent to the Chambre de Commerce, atid 
to the Chambres Syndicales interested, a pamphlet re- 
producing a letter which M. Léon Chotteau has written 
to it on the subject of the new United States tariff. 
In this letter M. Léon Chotteau enumerates the 
raising and lowering of the new tariff so far as it 
concerns the tissues of silk, wool, cotton, etc. He 
believes that, notwithstanding a reduction in most of 
the duties, it will not commend itself to the exporters. 
He also proposes that the Chambre Syndicale de tissus 
of Paris should make inquiry in the several centres of 

roduction in order to gather the desiderata of all the 
industries to the end of forming arrangements tending 
to bring about a new lowering of duties. 

It is to prepare this inquiry that the Chambre Syndi- 
cale, of Paris, has compiled a table comparing the old 
with the new duties, writing to those interested to fill in, 
in a column reserved for the purpose, such new reduc- 
tions as they would like brought about in the American 
tariff. 

Furnished with all the responses, M. Léon Chotteau, 
who will represent a large number of French exposi.ors 
at Boston, proposes to stir up, either by conference or 
by published articles, a current of public opinion on 
the subject of a new revision of the duties of entry in 
a manner that Congress will be forced to act favorably 
in the matter. 

We ¢annot but wish fora happy issue for this attempt 
of M. Chotteau, but with reservations relative to the 
specific taxation which M. Chotteau proposes to sud- 
stitute for the ad valorem dutics, to which the manufac. 
turers of Lyons give preference as the more equitable. 





Some of the nicest points of racing turn on the 
accurate measurement of the hcight of a horse. 
An inch more or less may involve, or otherwise, 
a penalty of seven pounds ; and “seven pounds 
often means a distance.” Apropos, according 
to an Indian paper, an amusing scene was 
witnessed at the old stand, Calcutta, when the 
well known racing pony Hawk was brought up 
for a certificate. He was first passed at the 
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height he has invariably run at up-country meets; 
then his owners’ representative, praiseworthily 
wishing to get him as low as possible, took him 
away, manipulated his heels, and brought him 
back again; when, lo and behold, he measured 
an inch more. Why? Simply because his 
heels being tender he stood on his toes. 





A serious accident happened on Thursday on 
board the P. & O. steamship A4iva. The fourth 
officer was tallying cargo near one of the hatches, 
when he was struck by some that was being 
swung inboard and knocked down into the hold, 
striking in his descent an iron beam. He is 
believed to have sustained very serious injuries, 
including a fractured thigh. Surgical aid from 
the Richmond was at once obtained, and we 
believe the unfortunate man has since been re- 
moved to the hospital. 





Tix London Figaro learns from statute 19, 
George II., c. 31, that the price of an oath is 
fixed according to a regular scale. The la- 
bourer, sailor, or soldier who curses profanely 
forfeits one shilling. Every other person “ under 
the degree of a gentleman” has to pay two 
shillings for the privilege of using bad language, 
and a gentleman or person of superior rank may 
be mulcted in five times the amount of the fine 
imposed upon the labourer, soldier, or sailor, 
which is hard upon a gentleman or a person of 
rank, considering that more profane swearing is 
certainly to be heard for a shilling than any 
gentleman is capable of. 





Tue Autumn Meeting of the Toyama Race 
Club opens to-day, when His Imperial Majesty 
the Mikado is expected to be present. His 
Majesty has ordered a prize to be given for an 
extra race on the first day for half-bred non- 
winners and Japanese ponies, and His Excel- 
lency Nabeshima will give a prize for an extra 
race (handicap) on the second day. 





Tux City of Rio de Janeiro, bringing the 
Amcrican mail with dates from San Francisco 
to the 24th ult., arrived this moming, but our 
advices were not delivered in time for this issue. 
The voyage has been somewhat prolonged on 
account of the weather, the vessel having en- 
countered strong winds and heavy sea through- 
out the passage. 


Tue Fiyu Shimbun reports that the claim of 
the Lighthouse Department against the steamer 
Breconshire for sinking the Treaty Point Light- 
ship in May last, has been adjusted, the owners 
of the former vessel paying $6,000. 


By the City of Rio de Fanetro we note the 
arrival of His Excellency Terashima Munenori, 
late. Minister to Washington ; also His Excel- 
lency the Korean Ambassador, Hong Yong Sik 
and suite. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamship 
Zambest \eft Hongkong at one p.m. yesterday 
for this Port, c¢¢ Nagasaki and Hiogo. 
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JAPANESE PRISONS. | 
| not built of brick orstonc, indeed, nordothey 


eee ey eee 
HE details of prison life, to whatever 
jail they may refer and in however 
impartial a spirit they may be written, must 
always present some features more or 
less shocking to readers who have never 
themselves been under restraint. Prince 
KRAPOTKIN’S wonderful stories of the 
miseries endured by political captives in 
Russia cannot have failed to stir the pulses 
of many English men and women, despite 
the powerful testimony of critics who 
showed that when his recitals were weeded 
of sensational colouring and manifest 
exaggeration, little if anything remained 
except such a measure of physical incon- 
venience as is certainly not inconsistent 
with the motives of punishment. The age 
in which we live is honorably distinguished 
by a remarkable growth of humanitarian 
principles, but that their development 
sometimes trenches on the confines of 
reason is nowhere more evident than in 
the history of prison reform. To such an 
extent has the public carried its morbid 
anxiety about the comfort and welfare of 
criminals, that in some parts of the world 
prison life is stripped of all its repugnant 
clements, and has come to be regarded by 
the pariahs of society as a happy escape 
from toil and want. Whether it is the in- 
tention of the law to make its penalties 
attractive rather than deterrent is a ques- 
tion concerning which many sensible per- 
sons seem to be perplexed. 

It was not tobe expected that the Japanese, 
in their almost blind obedience to the dic- 
tates of Western civilization, should entirely 
escapethishumanitarian craze. With them, 
as with all Oriental peoples, criminal pro- 
cedure in the old times, shrank from no- 
thing that could intensify the terrors of 
law-breaking, until men Icarned to regard 
imprisonment with scarcely less horror than 
death. Here if anywhere there was scope 
for radical reform, and the task was so 
heartily undertaken that, while life in a 
Japanese jail docs not yet satisfy the 
highest standard of civilized requirements, 
it has, nevertheless, undergone, during the 
last decade, changes which for rapidity and 
thoroughness have no parallel elsewhere. 
The history of the world is not without 
instances of a people living up to ethical 
systems considerably in advance of its 
written codcs, and unless we assume that 
something of this sort was the case in 
Japan, it seems impossible to explain the 


humanitarianism. Japanese prisons arc 
satisfy all the hygienic dictates of Western 
science, but the same may be said of Japa- 
nese houses in general. The inferiority of 
the former to the latter is probably not 
disproportionate to the difference that 
exists in similar cases among: oursclvcs, 
while, on the other hand, Japan is fully 
abreast of modern progress in her newly 
developed system of teaching every prisoner 
a trade, or making him pursue that with 
which he is already familiar, so that not 
only are many of the prisons self-support- 
ing, but their inmates are enabled to set 
aside a provision for their immediate wants 
after release. The points that still seem 
to stand in need of improvement are the 
treatment of prisoners awaiting trial and 
the want of some system of classifying 
convicts. The latter, indeed, is a reform 
which has not yet been thoroughly carried 
out in any country, but with regard to the 
former, Japan seems to be still behind 
the times. Before the law every man is 
innocent until his guilt has been estab- 
lished, but the stories sometimes published 
in the vernacular press seem to show that 
this principle is not fully respected by the 
provincial executive. 

This subject is suggested by the self- 
related experiences of one of the staff of 
the Choya Shimbun, who underwent a 
month’s imprisonment for violating the 
press laws. Translated into English his 
tale runs thus :— 


In May last, when I wrote that editorial para- 
graph about the Takata affair, under the heading 
“Extract from the Takata Shimbun,” 1, together 
with Mr. Sato Tetsuya, our proprietor, was charged 
with libelling public functionaries. I was convicted 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a 
fine of yen 50. After sentence was passed, I was 
shifted from the Court to the Messenger’s Office, 
where [ lunched with my companion. About 
one o'clock, a police inspector appeared and 
took me to the temporary prison, where I was 
handcuffed and ticd round the waist, ready for 
transport to the Ichigaya penitentiary under an 
escort of armed police. ‘The path between the 
Court and the Jail is about two feet wide; and the 
eighth turn which was performed with as much 
difticulty as twisting through a labyrinth, brought 
us to our future home. I was then conducted to 
the Senyo (the room where convicts are undressed 
and examined) ; and the handcuffs and rope were 
there removed. Strict enquiry was made as to 
my health, profession, age, name, possible previous 
convictions, and so forth. My apparel was then 
exchanged for the prison uniform, and all my cloth- 
ing and property was wrapped up, scaled, and 
stamped to be stored away. Next, | was removed 
|to the prison office with the same ceremony as 


' before—handcuff and rope. I took a seat, and the 
i jailers gave me a wooden bowl, a pair of chopsticks, 


jand a blanket. Shortly afterward, they put me 
‘into ward No. 19, relegating Mr. Sato ta No. 18. 
|The edifice has two stories and is divided into 


l eighty apartments or wards.in all, in one of which 


tare confined the fematic convicts. 
! 


> . i 
fact that the nation has suddenly passed jis used both for unconvicted and convicted persons. 


There is accom- 
modation for five hundred prisoners, and the prison 


without any apparent cffort or disturbance | The wardin which [ was locked up is styled the “Five 


{rom the stern restraints of semi-barbarous 


Days” or the “Condemned” appartment, because 
here prisoners are confined for five days after con- 


codes to the gentle procedure of advanced! demnation in order to give them time to appeal 
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against their sentence. After this term they are 
transferred, as it may be convenient, to the Ishj. 
kawajima or Ichigaya prisons. I was confined 
with burglars, thieves, pick-pockets, and all other 
kind of criminals. The room was s0 small 
that I could scarcely move, and_ the stench 
was Offensive in the extreme. uring =m 
five days I passed my existence in a constant 
struggle with fleas. Our ration of boiled rice was 
of the worst kind, and mixed with barley in the 
proportion of six to four. Daily each prisoner 
receives four go of this vile and scant diet, in ag. 
dition to a measure of bean-soup in the moming. 1 
could not eat for two days, (ill hunger compelled me 
I then fully realized the old proverb “Hunger finds 
nothing unpalatable.” The articles permitted to 
be given to convicts by their relatives or friends, are 
paper, towels, potatoes, and thelike. Onthe morning 
of the seventh day after my incarceration, | was 
transferred in a car to the Ichigaya prison with 
twelve fellow prisoners, including Mr. Yasutake of 
the Jroha Shimbun. The gaol in question js 
situated on the highest part of Tanimachi and 
commands a splendid view. It consists of fifteen 
edifices, three of which are reserved for hospital 
purposes. There is a house of correction for 
[he large wards accommodate two hundred and 
fifty prisoners, and the small, from seventy to eighty 
prisoners. The prison buildings are surroundel by 
the victualling establishment, offices, and factories. 
Here the well-being of the poor prisoners is well 
provided for. They are kept busily engaged 
making paper, furniture, straw fancy iota: ae 
As soon as we made our appearance in the office, 
a few warders came, and, after giving a receipt for 
our bodies, changed our apparel for the red prison 
uniform. Attached to every ward is one prisoner. 
monitor who directs the other prisoners in their work. 
He is generally a hard task-master and dispenses 
swift justice with his fists to those who disobey his 
orders. He tells them :—“I will release you 
through the back-gate!” This means that, if the 
prisoners are not submissive, he will work them to 
death. The corpses are carried to the cemetery 
through the back-gate. Hence the expression. 
As soon as I was put into the ward, the monitor in 
charge addressed me, saying that he was in for 
swindling, and that he was anxious to treat jour- 
nalistic prisoners with the utmost leniency as some 
atonement for his past crimes. He begged me to 
be at ease. All convicts are allowed to bathe once 
aday. The bedding consists of only one 
quilt and a wooden pillow. Three methods of 
punishment prevail—curtailment of rations, confine- 
ment in a dark room, and “ the pole punishment ” 
(in which a long pole is tied to the back and both 
arms of the prisoner). The convicts are often 
subjected to one or other of these penalties. 
Wooden clappers are used for signals. At the 
first signal, the prisoners must rise. At the second 
the gaolers open the ward doors and muster the 
cat loos gangs. At the third signal—breakfast. 
After that—work. I was told off to the spinnin 
department. At 10 a.m. there is a short rest; an 
dinner is eaten at 11.30 a.m. At noon work is 
resumed, and continued until 3.30 p.m. After 
supper, prisoners are at liberty to read and talk. 
Professional thieves are, of course, confined in 
separate wards, and regret leaving prison on the 
expiration of their term. To them, the jail tsa 
comfortable home where hunger Is unknown. 
“The Chief,” as their best man is called, com- 
mands a respect from his fellow criminals which 
almost amounts to fear. The hospital seldom 
contains less than 200 inmates and the mortality !s 
very great, facts which well illustrate the miserable 
time prisoners have. 


There is not much to startle anyone in 
this account, but it nevertheless contains 
one or two points worthy of comment. 
First, with regard to the dimensions of the 
so-called ‘‘Five Days” cell, we find, on 
enquiry, that it measures nine feet by nine, 
and that under ordinary circumstances it 


|is intended to accommodate four prisoners 
temporarily. 


This number may, however, 
be increased to six on exceptional ve 
sions, and when it is remembered tha 
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the Mortality is very great.” We have | administers to another substances injurious to 


space must also be found in the same cell 
for a wash-tub and other necessary vesscls, 
no doubt can be entertained that the com- 
plaint of over-crowding is just. So soon 
as the convict exchanges this place of 
probation for a permanent prison, his 
troubles from want of room cease, but the 
preliminary crowding still remains inexcus- 
able. Nor can we doubt that the atmos- 
phere of such a cell must be more or less 
offensive.: not so offensive, indeed, as to 
warrant the language employcd in the 
above narrative, inasmuch as water and 
deodorizers are plentifully employed—but 
still sufficiently impure to be disagreeable 
and deleterious. It is a pity that abuses, 
so casily capable of remedy, should be 
suffered to exist side by side with evidences 
of general and earnest reform. 

The question of diet is even more im- 
portant. We find on reference to the 
dietary of the Ichigaya Jail, where the 
ex-editor of the Choya Shimbun was com- 
fined, that the prison fare consists of three 
meals per diem. At each meal the prin- 
cipal item is a plentiful supply of rice and 
wheat, mixed in the proportion of four to 
six. Thisis always accompanied by a quan- 
tity of pickled turnip (dai-kon), as well as 
by a bowl of vegetable soup, beans, sweet 
potatoes or fish. It may be presumed that 
editors of Japanese newspapers are accus- 
stomed to better diet, but the writer of the 
above narrative, while complaining on his 
own account, bears involuntary testimony 
to the general nature of prison fare when 
he tells us that professional thieves regret 
leaving jail and regard it as ‘“‘a comfortable 
home where hunger is unknown.” 


The charges preferred against the moni- 
tors are of such are extravagant nature 
that they impugn the general accuracy of 
the whole statement. For several year’s 
the prisons of Japan have been under the 
control of the Police Bureau, and no efforts 
have been spared to correct abuses of the 
nature referred to. In 1881 an improved 
method of distributing the prisoners was 
adopted, the number of warders and other 
officials was increased, and the whole sys- 
tem of discipline as well as of supervision 
received thorough revision. We are assur- 
ed by the prison authorities that physical 
violence and threats are never employed 
by the monitors, even towards the worst 
characters, and that offences of this des- 
cription, if committed by the prisoners, 
are severely punished. 


examined the records of Ichigaya Jail, and; 
We find that the average number on the! 
sick list, from January to October of the 

present year, was §2 per mensem, while 

the average number of prisoners was 1,127. 

May and June are excepted from this cal- 
culation. During these months the prison 

was visited by an epidemic of fever, and 

the inmatcs of the hospital increased to 
105 and 134. The deaths during May and 

June were 32 and 29, respectively, and the 
average monthly mortality for the rest of 
the year was 15. These figures, though 
not altogether satisfactory, represent a 
state of affairs very different from that 
which the Choya Shimbun secks to convey. 
The experiences of the writer in that jour- 
nal do not seem to have taught him discre- 
tion, and while we could heartily sympathise 
with any earnest endeavour to expose 
abuses, we cannot pretend to have any 
respect for a journalist who seeks to pose 
as a martyr by exaggerating his own 

sufferings. 








PENAL CODE AND CODE OF CRIMI- 
NAL PROCEDURE IN FAPAN. 
> — 

Boox II[—Or Crimes axp DELICTS AGAINST 


THE Person aND PrRorERTY OF PRIVATE 
INDIVIDUALS. 


CHAPTER I.—OF CRINES AND DRLICTS AGAINST. 
THE PERSON. 


Section I. treats of premeditated murder, and 
other cases of homicide (Art. 292-298) essen- 
tially in harmony with the Code Pénal (Art. 
205 &c., &c.) 

Voluntary and premeditated homicide is 
designated as assassination, and is punished 
with death. Premeditated homicide by ad- 
ministering poisonous substances, is considered 
the same as assassination and is punished with 
the same penalty. 

Voluntary homicide is considered murder, 
and is punished with penal servitude for life ; but 
if it is accompanied by bodily torture or other 
acts of cruelty, or if other crimes or Gelicts 
precede, accompany, or follow the same, it is 
punished with death. 

Any one who after having determined, with or 
without premeditation, to kill a particular person, 
accidentally or incidentally slays another, incurs 
the penalty of voluntary homicide. 

Section II. treats of voluntarily inflicted blows, 
wounds, and bodily injuries, (.\rt. 299-307). 

The injuries, if followed by death, entail the 
penalty of penal servitude for life. If the injuries 
result in the total loss of sight, hearing, or 
speech, of both hands or both feet, or one of 
these members. &c., the penalty of minor con- 
finement is inflicted: in case of less scrivus 
maiming or mutilation, major detention for from 
2 to 5 years. 

In other cases the penalty is graduated accord- 
ing to whether the resultant indisposition or 


lincapacity for :abour lasted 20 days or more, or 


But the most serious exaggeration of the | whether the loss of time was less protracted, or 


Writer in the Choya Shimbun is his state-! 
ment with reference to the health of the: 


Prisoners. “ The hospital,” he says, “ sel- 
dom contains less than 200 inmates and 


finally, whether a merely momentary injury 


or abuse resulted. —Here also, as in case of the 
homicide, the perpetrator is held responsible for 


an aberratio iclus. _ 
Whoever, purposely and with criminal intent, 
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‘health, incurs the penalties for premeditated 


bodily injury, which are in every case to be in- 
creased one degrec. 

The regulation in Art. 308 is peculiar, ac- 
cording to which the penalties in this section 
are inflicted on anyone who, without intending 
to compass the death of a third party, deceitfully 
or maliciously advises any one to undertake a 
certain act which resulted directly in the death, 
injury, or sickness of the same. 

Section III. treats of legal excuses, and ex- 
emptions from the penalties for murder and 
bodily injury. 

An appeal for a “‘ Jegal excuse ” is valid :-— 

1. If the perpetrator was directly provoked 
by the gross abuse of the victim, and 
the act was committed in a transport 
of rage. The perpetrator however must 
not have becn deserving of the pro- 
vocation. 

2. If, in a fracas, two or more persons 
shall have inflicted mutual blows and 
injuries, and it cannot be proved from 
which side the provocation was first 
given, all the participators shall have 
the advantage of the excuse for pro- 
vocation. 

3. If the homicide or violence is committed 
by a husband on his lawful wife or on 
her companion in crime, at the very 
moment that he discovers them in the 
act of adultery. The limitation of the 
Code pénal ‘in the house of the 
married” is excluded. The husband 
cannot take advantage of this excuse 
if he previously abetted the dissolute 
habits of his wife. 

4. Ifthe homicide or violence took place 
in day time while the perpetrator was 
directly resisting an escalade or a 
breaking through of fences, walls, or 
the entrance of an inhabited house or 
its belongings. 

The existence of one of these legal excuses 
effects a diminution in the penalty of 2 or 3 
degrees. 

Complete exemption occurs in cases of self- 
defence against undeserved attack; and this is 
extended to the protection of one’s goods against 
conflagration, plunder, or robbery, to resistance 
against theft or the attempt to recover stolen 
property, and to resistance of escalade, house- 
breaking, ctc., by night. In case of excessive 
violence in sclf-defence instead of complete 
exemption a legal excuse is allowed. 

Section IV. contains the penalties for death or 
bodily injuries resulting from negligence. (Art. 
317-319). 

Homicide from negligence is punished entirely 
by a fine (from 20 to 200 yen). Injuries‘ of every 
kind resulting from negligence entail a fine 
of from 10 to 100y'en, considerably diminished 
(2 to 50 yen) if the carelessness results in 
mere injury to health or temporary incapacity 
for labour. 

Participation in suicide (Section V. Art. 320- 
321) is punishable (‘whoever intentionally 
instigates another thercto”) and entails, as well 
suicide of the consenting party (‘at his earnest 
solicitation ”), a penalty of minor imprisonment 
for from 6 months to 3 years and a fine of from 
10 to 50 yen, which penalty is diminished one 
degree, in case the participator simply assisted 
a suicide in the accomplishment of the deed. 
If the instigator acted from motives of personal 
interest, the penalty becomes major confinement. 

Section VI. (Art. 322-325) treats of illegal 
arrest and sequestration. In comparison with 
the Code pénal (Art. 341 f.f.) the regulations are 
comparatively mild. Penalties: Imprisonment 
from 11 days to 2 months, and fine from 2 to 
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20 yen, which penaltics are raised one degree 
for every ten days of illegal arrest. 

Severer penalties are incurred in cases where 
deprivation of liberty is accompanied by physical 
torture, violence, refusal of food &c. &c.—In 
case such treatment results in indisposition, in- 
capacity for labor, &c,. the penalties for bodily 
violence &c., are inflicted. 

Section VII. (Art. 326-329) contains the 
penalties for threats of murder, incendiarism, 
violence, &c. It is worthy of remark that, in all 
cases of threat, prosecution of the offence occurs 
only on the complaint of the person threatened 
or his relatives. 


Section VIII. deals with abortion (Art. 330- 
335). The penalties are comparatively mild 
as compared with the Code Pénal (Art. 317), 
for the woman herself, who intentionally pro- 
cures abortion, as well as for any third party 
who may have produced the same, major im- 
prisonment for from 1 to 6 months, and in case 
of death the time is increased to from 1 to 
years, and even to 4 years when threats or 
artifice were used against the encein/e woman. 
Cases in which abortion is intentionally procured 
by actual abuse only are punishable by con- 
finement. 

Section IX. treats of the abandonment of 
children, aged, sick or infirm persons in a help- 
less condition. The penalty is imprisonment of 
various grades according to the place in which 
the persons (children under 8) were left to their 
fate. Disregard of the duty of protection volun- 
tarily undertaken entails increase of penalty one 
degree. Major confinement and even penal 
servitude is incurred where, in consequence of 
abandonment in a helpless condition, permanent 
bodily injury or death results. 

Any one who finds such helpless persons 
within the limits of his property or in places 
under his control is bound to take charge of the 
game and announce the fact to the authorities, 
failing which he is liable to imprisonment for 
from 15 days to 6 months. This is specially so 
in cases of severe illness. 

Section X. treats of the penalties against 
kidnapping or doing away with children or 
minors (Arts. 341-345). There is a distinction 
made between children under 12 years of age 
and minors over 12 and under 20 years old. 
Prosecution results only in case of complaint 
by the injured party, and the penal case ceases 
in case of the marriage of the guilty party with 
the person led astray. 

Crimes and delicts against good morals are 
dealt with in Section XI. (Art. 349-354). 

Unchaste acts on children of either sex under 
12 years, without violence, entail the same 

nalty as similar acts on adults with violence 
or threats. Penalty: major impriscment for 
from 1 month to 1 year and fine of 2 to 20 
yen.—If the act were committed on the person 
ofa child under 12 years of age accompanied 
with force or threats, the comparatively mild 
penalty of 2 months major imprisonment to 2 
years, and a fine of from 4 to 40 yen, is inflicted. 

Rape committed on the person of a female 
under 12 years of age entails minor confinement, 
the same penalty results in case of sexual abuse 
of a sleeping person, or of one rendered un- 
conscious by the guilty party. 

In all cases of violation or rape prosecution 
takes place only on the complaint of the injured 
party or of her relatives. 

Of course severer penalties are inflicted, even 
to the extent of penal servitude for life, accord- 
ing to whether the act entailed upon the injured 
party death, mutilation, or other bodily injuries. 

Adultery in case of a lawful wife entails a 
penalty of imprisonment for from 6 months to 
2 years on both the guilty parties. Prosecution 
takes place only on complaint of the husband, 
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and is null in case he had previously connived 
at the adulterous act.—Bigamy also enta.’s a 
penalty (6 months to 2 years and fine of from 5 
to 50 yen). 

The penal regulations in Scction XII. (Art. 
355-361) against calumny and defamation are 
very limited. The delict of defamation (without 
a charge of dishonorable acts or of some definite 
vice) is only a contravention, and is punishable 
only is so far as the defamation was made in 
public. 

False charges before Courts of Justice (Ca- 
lomnie, dénoncialion calomnieuse) incurs the 

nalties against perjury. 

P Public calumny at defamation (Diffamation) 
of a private person with the intentiorof injuring 
him, irrespective of all proof of the truth of the 
statement, is punished, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the declaration or the circulation 
of the injurious reports: 1. Major imprison- 
ment for froin 1r days to 9 months and fine of 
from 3 to 30 yen, if circulated by means of 


3} verbal communication or in public addresses. 


2. Major imprisonment for from 15 days to 6 
months and fine of from 5 to 50 sen if perpe- 
trated by. means of publications, the public 
press, pictorial delineations—sold or posted up, 
or finally by means of theatrical representations. 
The crime of defamation of the dead is also 
punishable. 

Under this section come also all those delicts 
which arise from the abuse of confidential secrets 
entrusted to physicians, apothecaries, midwives, 
advocates, attorneys, and religious teachers. 
All the delicts of this section can be prosecuted 
only on the complaint of the injured party. 

Strange to foreign ideas are the penal regula- 
tions of Section XIII. (Art. 362-365) of Crimes 
and Delicts of Descendants against Ascendants 
(ancestors). Homicide of father, mother or 
other ascendant relative is punished with death. 
Assistance in case of suicide of such only has 
the benefit of a mitigation of penalty of 2 
degrees. Similar severity of penalty is incurred 
by descendants who are guilty of violence, abuse, 
sequestration, threats, desertion, calumny or 
defamation towards ascendant relatives. 

Any one who intentionally refuses one of his 
ascendant relatives requisite food or things 
necessary for the preservation of his health in- 
curs a heavy penalty. In none of these cases 
can the culprit claim the benefit of legal excuses 
or exemptions from punishment. 


Cuarrer II. comrains THE CrIMzs AND 
DELICTS AGAINST PROPERTY. 


Section I treats of theft (de vols clandcstins) 
of a secret kind (Art. 366-377) in contra- 
distinction to that perpetrated with force or 
violence (2 force ouverte on commis avec vio- 
lence), (Art. 378-384). 

The definition of a theft is that of the Code 
Pénal (Art. 379). The penalty for ordinary 
theft is major imprisonment for from 2 months 
to 4 years. 

Qualified theft (that committed during a con- 
flagration, an earthquake, a flood, or other 
calamity, by escalade, house-breaking, or open- 
ing of locks) entails a penalty of imprisonment 
for from 6 months to 5 vears. Theft committed 
by several persons conjuintly entails augmentation 
of one degree in the penalty; if perpetrated in 
an occupied dwelling house by armed persons 
the penalty is minor confinement. 

The removal of one’s own property from the 
custody of a creditor to whom it had .been 
given as a security is considered theft. Attempt 
at theft is punishable. All persons convicted of 
theft are placcd under police surveillance. 
Thefts among domestic relatives are not punish 
able ; only in cases of co-actors (non-related) 
where the culprit is exempt and the co-actor 
incurs the usual penalty. 
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Robbery with violence (under th 
abuse) is punished with Bs aie 
under aggravating circumstances, with maio; 
confinement; if the violence result in bodes 
injury, with penal servitude for life; if it result 
in death, the penalty is death. Any one who 
accomplishes a theft by depriving another of 
consciousness by means of narcotics or other 
similar substances is held guilty of theft with 
open force and punished with minor confine. 
ment. 


Section IIT. (Art 385-387) treats of Robbery 
of lost articles by the finder. Refers chiefly to 
wreckage and lost articles. Penalty 11 days to 
3 months and fine of from 2 to 20 yer. The 
same penalty is incurred by the removal of 
buried or hidden treasure. 


Section IV. in only two articles treats of bank. 
ruptcy (Art. 388, and 389) a penalty of imprison. 
ment for from 2 months to 4 years is inflicted on 
anyone who, at the time of bankruptcy or in. 
solvency, shall have concealed a portion of his 
assets, or shall have exaggerated the amount of 
hisindebtedness. The same penalty, diminished 
one degree is inflicted on accomplices and as. 
sistants. 


Imprisonment for from 1 month to 2 years is 
the penalty for having, at the time of insolvency, 
made away with, or secreted, mercantile books in 
whole or in part, or for having, after declaration 
of failure, paid one creditor to the detriment of 
others. 

Section V. contains the penalties against 
swindling (escroguerte) and abuse of trust. 
(Arts. 390-398) a person is guilty of swindling 
(penalty; imprisoment for from 2 months to 4 
years and a fine of from 4 to 40 yen) who excites 
in another fears of any imaginary impending 
danger, or the hope of some chimerical advant. 
age, thereby inducing the same to deliver up to 
him articles in his possession or documents of any 
kind whatever; in the same category must be 
reckoned similar frauds committed by taking 
advantage of the imbecility or inexperience of 
insane persons or minors. The penalties for 
swindling are entailed also by a false description 
of the quality, weight, number or measure of 
articles in a transaction of sale or exchange, 
which may lead to actual deception. In the 
same category are also the fraudulent sale, ex- 
change or mortgage of property not belonging 
to the person effecting the transaction, and the 
deliberate sale of mortgaged property under 
cover of fraudulent concealment of the mortgage. 
A person is guilty of embezzlement (abus de 
confiance) (Penalty: major imprisonment for 
from 1 month to 2 years) who fraudulently 
appropriates as his own, disposes of to others, 
or uses for his own benefit, sums of money, 
bills, or other valuables entrusted to his keep- 
ing.—This section deals also with the frustration 
of a security by the concealment or removal of 
mortgaged articles. 

Section VI. deals with concealment of stolen 
property (Art. 399-401). The matter of this 
section is on a level with the latest legislation. 
Penalty: imprisonment and fine, and subse- 
quent police surveillance. The penalty of the 
receiver is modified according to the circum- 
stances of the crime which procured the articles. 
It they were obtained by fraud, the punishment 
of the rcceiver is less severe than if they were 
procured by robbery. 

Section VII. refers to incendiarism (Att. 
402-410). Intentionally setting fire to an OC 
cupied dwe!linghouse entails the death penalty; 
if not occupied, penal servitude for life ; if the 
buildings are not intended for dwellings, m4)o 
confinement. 

Setting fire to barges, ships, railway carmages. 
which serve for the transport of persons, entails 
the death penalty. 
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The burning of onc’s own buildings, which 
can no longer be occupied, is also punishable, 
nalty, major imprisonment for fiom 2 months 
to 2 years—Setting fire to buildings by negli- 
ence is punishable with a fine. 

Section VIII. Of Inundations. (Art. 411-414.) 
The procuring of an inundation by the destruc- 
tion of dykes, entails a penalty of penal servitude 
for life if the jeopardized buildings are occupied 
or are used as dwellings. If not, the penalty is 
major confinement ; if only cultivated fields, etc. 
are affected, minor confinement.—The changing 
of a watercourse by the destruction of a dyke 
or sluice, when done for another's disadvantage 
or for one’s own benefit entails a penalty of 
major imprisonment for from 1 month to 2 
years and a fine. ; 

We must also mention the penalties of Section 
IX. (Art. 415-416) against those who inten- 
tionally cause shipwreck or foundering of vessels. 
If one or more persons lose their lives by such 
deeds, the penalty is death; in other cases 
penal servitude for life. If there were no per- 
sons in the vessel, minor confinement is the 
penalty. The last Section (X.) of Book II. 
contains the penalties against the destruction 
and injury of another's property. (Art. 417-424). 
There is here a six-fold distinction made in the 
grade of offence, and the penalty is arranged 
accordingly. 

I. Houses and buildings of another. The 
destruction or injury of these entails 
major imprisonment for from 1 month 
to 5 years, and fine of from 2 to 50 yen. 

3. Buildings, appurtenances of the above, 
such as ornaments, fences, pallisades 
&c., in yards, gardens, fields, &c. 

3. Landmarks or boundaries of property. 

4. Personal property, — imprisonment for 
from 1 to 6 months and fine. 

5. Horses, oxen and other domestic ani- 
mals. The first two are protected by 
severer penalties. In other cases, the 
penalty is only fine and results from 
complaint of injured party only. 

6. Valuables (bonds &c.) Penalty, 2 months 
to 4 years and fine of from 3 to 30 yen. 

Boox IV. Contains Ong SECTION ON 

CoNTRAVENTIONS. (Art. 425-430) 

This section contains only the following noti- 
ceable points. 

Art. 425. No. 14 inflicts a contravention- 
penalty of arrest for 3 to 10 days or fine of 1 
yen 95 sew on any one, who makes a false 
declaration in favour of a person charged with a 
contravention. 

Art. 426. (Arrest for 2 to 5 days or fine of 
50 sem to yen 1.50). 

No. 12. ‘ Whoever publicly insults a person.” 
—An ordinary insult is thus made a mere con- 
travention, and is punishable only when publicly 
perpetrated. The prosecution takes place only 
on the complaint of the injured party. 

Art. 427. (Arrest for 1 to 3 days or fine of 
20 seu tu yen 1.25). 

No. 9. Physicians, surgeons, midwives, whose 
assistance has been called in serious cases, and 
who, without legal excuse, refuse their services. 

No. 11. Whoever by lies or false intelligence 
Causes public alarm. 

No. 12. Those who for a consideration 
declare themselves ready to exorcise misfortune, 
to procure fortune, to foretell the future, or to 
fathom secrets.” 

Art. 428 (1 day's arrest or fine of from 10 sen 
to 1 yen), 

No. 4. The invitation to play a game of chance, 
Hl to buy a lottery ticket on the public sircet ; so 

SO 

No. 5. The public presentation of plays or 
other amusements without the prescribed per- 
Mission, and the infringement of special regula- 
lions relating to the same. 





the business of tatooing. 





No. 9. Whoever has himself tatooed or follows 


Art. 429 (5 to 50 sen finc). 
No. 7. Gymnastic exercises or other similar 


amusements continued in the public street after 
one prohibition of the authorities. 


No. 11. Loud singing or shouting in a public 


place under similar circumstances. 


No, 12. Sleeping in a public place or making 


a great noise when drunk. 


Those contraventions which are not included 


in this penal Code, will be punished according 
to the regulations of local authorities intended 


for such cases. 


—— 


REVIEWS.* 
—_————_@—___—__—_ 

A book, able and needed, undertaken with the 
wish of providing both the foreign and native 
public with a more complete and thorough view 
of the social and moral questions around us, has 
at any time no small claim upon the thinking 
and educated who by their knowledge and position 
Possess great power in directing the popular mind 
towards a proper and beneficial course of progress. 
A work of this kind, enlisting our fullest interest, 
especially at this juncture, is that now lying before 
us. 

As the literature of a similar character in Eng- 
land and America has of late years been largely 
developed both as to quantity and quality, it is one 
of the greatest merits of this work that it is not less 
instructive and impressive than the best of those 
productions which have preceded it, while, at the 
same time, the subject matter is presented in an 
entirely independent light and with a fairness 
rarely paralleled. The author’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with scientific and religious literature in all 
their varied phases enables him to treat the most 
absorbing questions with simple and lucid direct- 
ness. Throughout the entire work he evinces also 
a most commendable familiarity with the great 
results which the activity of modern research and 
criticism has accumulated in various other direc- 
tions, and which throw a much desired light upon 
subjects otherwise perplexing. That the author 
has known how to avail himself of such resources 
is not the least of his merits. 

The subject of Christianity and Civilization oc- 
cupies the first forty-two pages of the work, while the 
following two hundred and fifty-four pages contain 
a very thorough and clear discussion of Christianity 
from a scientific, philosophical, psychological, his- 
torical, religious and moral point of view. The 
book contains also the introductory remarks of the 
Hon. J. A. Bingham, United States Minister, and 
of Sir Harry S. Parkes, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister to Japan. Mercly to enumerate some of 
the topics of the first two lectures will aid in form- 
ing an idea of the work itself. There are, e.g. : 
The Limits of Hypothesis; Phenomena do not ex- 
plain Ultimate Causes; Is Man an evolved Ape? 
No Proof yet of Tertiary Man; Faith not un- 
scientific; Religion must ve scientifically tested; 
Christianity stands the Test; Basis of Science; 
Scientific Method; Elements of Religion; The 
“* Origin of Species ; Theory of Physical Evolution; 
Globe Development; The Indeterminate Problem ; 
Chemical Development; Thomson’s Vortex; Atoms; 
Life Development by Artificial Selection; Develop- 
ment of Species by Natural Sclection; Cellular 
Structure ; Autogenesis; Spontancous Genera- 
Oe a a le 
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tion; The Meteoric Transfer; What is Life?; 
Science and Immortality; Miracle and Law; 
Animal Automatism and Freedom of the Will; 
etc., etc. 


The entire treatment of these subjects is 
intense and compact, intended to suggest, to guide 


and to incite, thoughtful inquiry into the founda- 


tion of Christian belief. The literary assistance ren- 
dered by Professors Ewing and Dixon has resulted 
in a more thorough sweep of the subjects, and a 


greater wealth of thought, both being gentlemen of 


different lines of reading and various habits of 
thought. Professor Ewing’s lecture on “‘ The Rela- 
tions of the Christian Religion to Natural Science, 
especially to the Theory of Evolution” is one that 
breathes the true spirit of thorough scientific 
inquiry. We do not recollect to have ever seen 
the theory of evolution treated with more eminent 
fairness. The most enthusiastic admirer of evolu- 
tion cannot read the lecture without admitting 
this fact. Professor Dixon, treating Christianity 
from an historical standpoint, has done full justice 
to a subject both instructing and fascinating. 
What he states concerning the law of the 
harmony of morality and the law of the com- 
munity of commercial interests, is worthy of 
being remembered and carefully tested, whenever 
the reading of historical works is undertaken. We 
entertain no fear as to the results of such a test, 
however severely applied. 

The work as a whole from beginning to end is 
fully abreast of modern thought. It nowhere 
enters into anything like theological discussion, but, 
true to its simple yet comprehensive title, it dwells 
on subjects of universal and unquestioned interest. 
Christianity is the spiritual advance of humanity 
by the side of the Bible, and the aim of this work 
is not only to show how far that end has been 
attained, but also to indicate the means by which 
the teachings of Christ may be exhibited in their 
true unison with every advance mankind can 
make in knowledge and civilization. The author 
has fully succeeded in proving the close relation of 
Christianity to Humanity, ¢.¢., to all departments 
of human knowledge and life, showing that it is 
not limited by abstract speculation, but supplies a 
most direct and vital want of man in every zone 
and clime. It calls for a thoughtful weighing of 
all available evidence, based not on hypotheses 
and guesses, but on well established and univer- 
sally acknowledged facts gleaned from almost 
every field accessible to the human mind. While 
the work has a vigor of its own, and is distinguished 
by forcible reasoning, its tone is far removed from 
even the faintest approach to dogmatism. In the 
present conflict of opinions, it is therefore especially 
adapted to serve as a faithful guide, and to enable 
its readers to make an intelligent decision in view 
of questions so highly important to the individual’s 
weal or woe. To decide wisely and well is the 
duty of every one; and in the faithful discharge of 
such duty this work will be of inestimable service. 

The typography and the style as well as the 
contents of the work are excellent. The print is 
large, the type clear, and the volume itself of 
convenient and attractive size. Being nota dry 
abstract treatise, but highly practical and to the 
point, there are a vivacity, vigor, and originality 
about it which at once interest and instruct; and 
while an earnestness befitting its theme pervades 
the work, it yet possesses the charms of variety 
and beauty. Its pages contain an abundance of 
important truths expressed in clear and pungent 
language. ‘lhe reader feels that he is moving in 


the presence of living questions, discussed in 
“words that burn” and stirring up “ thoughts 
that breathe.” Marked by fine graphic power 
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and great justness of statement, the volume does 
not consist of declamatory assertions without 
logical Consistency; but the whole as well as its 
parts show a well ordcred scheme of thought, the 
details of which are kept in proper relation to the 
shea of the work itself. We believe the 
author has written witha ; 

sarc full knowledge of what was 


In England and America, where so much is said 
about young Japan eagerly devouring the scientific 
pseudo-scientific productions of our modern 
times, no book could be thrown upon the market 
that would better repay a careful perusal than this. 
It will give readers at home a “realizing sense ” 
of Japan’s advance within the last ten years, and 
will modify many opinions hitherto held as correct, 
but based on conditions of the country that now 
belong to a past irrevocably gone by. To any one, 
either in America or England, wishing to get a 
good insight into the higher strata of Japanese 
thought we can suggest no better book ; and we 
recommend it, strongly, to the attention of those 
who take a kindly interest in the spiritual struggles 
of a country daily receiving increased moral and 
religious light. 


A Sketch of Fapanese Fisheries. By Nartnort 
Oxoss1, Member of the Japanese Consulate in 
London. London: William Clowes and Sons, 
Limited, International Fisheries Exhibition, and 
13, Charing-Cross, S.W. 1883. 

Sincg writing in a recent issue on the subject 
of Japan at the International Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, we have been favoured with an early 
copy of ‘A Sketch of Japanese Fisheries,” there 
alluded to, by Mr. Okoshi, of the Japanese Con- 
sulate in London. ‘The interest and appropriate 
nature of this sketch only serve to accentuate the re- 
gret felt that the author was not at the proper time 
officially entrusted and furnished with the means 
of its preparation and issue as an Official Intro- 
duction to the List of Japanese Exhibits in the 
Catalogue of the Exhibition. The pamphlet is, 
however, published by the printers and publishers 
to the Exhibition Commissioners, and will no doubt 
form one of the series of official or semi-official 
publicafions issued under the auspices of the Com- 
missioners. Considering the limited opportunities 
of obtaining materials for such a work away 
from Japan, the author may be congratulated on 
the amount and variety of valuable matter he has 
been able to collect in the time, and the interest 
with which he has succeeded in investing the 
statistics of his subject. Proficiency in English 
composition is too common now a days among 
educated Japanese to be a matter of special com- 
pliment to a gentleman of Mr. Okoshi’s antecedents 
and position: it is enough to say that the style is 
always clear, and that the construction and idiom, 
though throughout sufficiently non-native to attest 
the genuineness of the authorship (and attesting 
too, not unfrequently, by the turn of a sentence, 
the writer’s familiarity with French) is never such 
as to offend the English reader or to obscure the 
author’s meaning. 

In a few introductory observations Mr. Okoshi 
points out the enormous extent of Japan’s fishing 
grounds and the almost universal consumption of 
fish as an article of diet, taking the place of meat 
in European countries. And here, by comparing 
the cheapness of fish in Japan, bringing it within 
the reach even of the poorer classes of the people, 
with the dearness which makes it chiefly the luxury 
of the well-to-do in England, he puts his finger, 
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perhaps unintentionally, on the crying economic} a country as England, where, as he pathetically 


sin, which it was one of the great objects of the 
present Exhibition to assist in wiping out. We 
observe that Mr. Okoshi concludes his introductory 
remarks with an appropriate expression of regret, 
that, with such an interest as Japan naturally takes 
in her Fisheries, the national section in the Exhi- 
bition should not be “so largely and well repre- 
sented as might be desircd.” 

We will not follow the pamphlet through the by 
no means uninteresting estimates and statistics of 
“Sea Produce,” “ Fishing Power,” t.e., the men 
and boats employed in the industry, where a sta- 
tistical comparison is given with the English figures, 
and “ Foreign Trade in Sea Produce,”’ the most 
salient feature of which last is the extraordinary 
increase in the amount and value of the export 
trade during the two lustres from 1871 to 18381. 
Wherever they are accessible, Mr. Okoshi has 
recourse to official figures, such as those of the 
Customs Returns, and other trustworthy sources, 
giving references to his authorities, and frankly 
saying so when these fail him ; so that the informa- 
tion given under these heads is of the kind expected 
of such a publication as that the place of which this 
pamphlet seeks to fill. 

Some facts curious enough to English readers 
are given concerning “ Fish and Shell-fish of dif- 
ferent kinds to those usually eaten in England; ” 
while those interested in such matters will find, 
under the title “ Mode of Fishing” a considcrable 
fund of information, largely supplemented by some 
very detailed notes (in Apperrdix A) furnished by 
Mc. K. Nabeshima, now a student in London, who 
has lived, as the author tells us, and we might 
guess from his name, among the Fisher-folk of 
Hizen, and been himself addicted to fishing as a 
sport. The subjects of these special notes are (1) 
“Throwing-net” (Toami) the construction and 
method of using whereof are minutely described 
and illustrated by figures: (2) Ahkyu and Ahgu- 
fishing : and (3) Béche-de-mer (Namako, or, when 
dried, Kinko). The description of the method 
adopted for obtaining Namako is particularly 
interesting. We can almost see the fishing-boat 
being paddied quietly about in calm weather and 
clear water, while the fisherman, armed with a 
bamboo having a barbed iron spear-head, “Jeans 
over the gunwale of his boat peering and prying 
down into the clear water with keen and practised 
eye.” Accurious use of oil on the waters is men- 
mentioned as being resorted to in this branch of 
fishing. The fisherman “to assist his power of 
vision,” says Mr. Nabeshima, “ adopts a peculiar 
expedient. He has a tiny vessel, containing oil, in 
the boat, from which he takes from time to time a 
small quantity and drops it on the surface of the 
sea. This . . enables him to see the bot- 
tom so clearly that he has little difficulty in spying 
down with success even when the water is somc- 
what deep.” Another peculiarity is referred to in 
connection with Namako. Itissaidthat, so strong 
is the antipathy of this fish to rice-straw, that if 
brought into contact with it the fish positively dis- 
solves like ice under the sun. It is added that 
disagreeable effects, produced by partaking too 
freely of Namako as a comestible, find an effectual 
antidote in the liquor in which rice-straw has been 
boiled. We must take Mr. Nabeshima’s word for 
these statements. 

When he comes to speak of ‘ Fish Cookery,” the 
author becomes cloquent under the influence of a 
genuine feeling of pastronomic patriotism. His 


observes, “‘ fish is often boiled simply, which takes 
“‘away the best part of its flavour.” He is quite 
right; and it is, as he says, after enumerating some 
of the tempting varities of form in which fish are 
sent to table in Japan, “ almost inconceivable to 
the English mind, how neatly, prettily, and with 
what genius and excellent taste this branch of 
cooking is conducted in our country.” Indeed 
personal experience apart, after perusing Mr. 
Okoshi’s almost poetic culinary panegyric, one 
feels bound to admit that the cookery of fish 
is, not “‘ almost ” as he too modestly claims, but al- 
together “an art” in Japan. He suggests, with 
the proselytizing zeal of a genuine enthusiast 
that it is worth while for our countrymen to study 
the art of Japanese fish-cooking with a view to 
its adoption in England: and we have no hesita. 
tion in saying that, in some respects, though we 
could not certatnly go much further, we might 
very well fare worse: still there are one or two 
points about fish-eating in Japan at which most 
people at home would be inclined to draw the line. 

One very practical and it may be pregnant sug. 
gestion is made both by the author and by Mr, 
Nabeshima, regarding the alleged superiority of 
the method used in Japan for imparting strength 
and the power of resisting the action of the water 
to lines and nets. In England, it appears, this 
object is sought to be attained by tanning; but 
it is said to be far more effectually compassed in 
Japan by applying a varnish of the juice of unripe 
Kaki (persimmon) called “ Shibu.” It is claimed 
for this treatment that it not only better stiffens 
and preserves the fibre from the destructive action 
of water, especially salt water, but prevents the 
tendency to swell, upon getting wet, thereby en- 
suring to nets greater expedition in sinking. If this 
be so, a profitable industry might, as Mr. Okoshi 
points out, spring up in the chemical preparation 
in Japan of persimmon-juice suitable for export. 
It is a pity that no specimens of the compound as 
used are to be found in the Japanese Section of the 
Exhibition. 

In conclusion, we can only tender our congra- 
tulations to Mr. Okoshi on his successful little 
compilation and cordially recommend its perusal to 
our readers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_———_@—_——_——_— 

{Our readers must distinctly understand that we are 18 90 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of oar 
Corespondeats, for the accuracy of their assertions, for or 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. 





THE “RETROSPECTIVE RAMBLER” 


To THe Eorror of THE “JAPAN Matt.” 

Sir,—* Number 68. Saturday August 4 1759-” 
So reads the heading of a paper in the /dler from 
which, now, on August 4, 1583, the following 
Extract is made :— 

“The Arabs were the first nation who felt the 
ardour of Translation ; when they had subdued the 
Eastern Provinces of the Greek Empire, they found 
their captives wiser than themselves, and made 
haste to relieve their wants by imparted knowledge. 
They discovered that many might grow wise by 
the labor of few, and that improvements might be 
made with speed, when they had the knowledge of 
former ayes in their own language. ‘They there: 
fore made haste to lay hold on Medicine and Phi- 


mouth evidently waters for the succulent joys of | losophy, and turned their chief authors into Arabic. 


Japancse-cooked fish, unobtainable, alas! in such 


Whether they attempted the Poets is not known, 
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their literary zeal was vehement, but it was short, 
and probably expired before they had time to add 
the arts of elegance to those of necessity.’ So far, 
the old time J/dler. 

Now, this discovery—that “‘many might grow 
wise by the labour of few”’—is what some of the 
sons of Old Japan would scem to have made anew; 
much as Columbus “‘ discovered ” Amcrica, though 
the Red Indian was there long before him: never- 
theless, it was a true discovery in both cases. 

As to “growing wise,” however, there is room 
for doubt whether the information—call it know- 
ledge if you please—which comes by mere trans- 
lation of words, and transfusion of ideas, really 
cultivates to any good degree; certainly it does 
not tend to develope the mental character: nay, it 
even dwarfs some of the most important faculties, 
and entirely blights originality. Our eye falls on 
the Chrysanthemum for September, 1882, where 
we find the subject of ‘Translation *” treated of — 
more, however, as to the style to be adopted than 
with reference to the value of translated books. 
And what does the writer advocate? To translate 
for the Japanese in the style which employs most 
Chinese! What acomment upon the impoverishment 
of native thought, resulting from the neglect of their 
own language, through having borrowed from, and 
leaned upon, the most objectionable of all tongues 
—which indeed, is nota “tongue” at all, in its 
true sense ; for one (I mean, two) cannot converse 
in it by vocal speech, but must see with the eye, as 
well as utter with the lips, before the intended 
meaning can be conveyed from mind to mind. It 
cannot even claim to be the Algebra of thought; 
for Algebra spoten is quite intelligible. 

Now: there is no comparison between the two 
languages, as such. The Japanese is syllabic, 
inflectional, melodious, and expressive, in all which 
respects it contrasts favorably with the Chinese, 
which is insoluble, rigid, inharmonious, and insus- 
ceptible of expression, by reason of the appropria- 
tion of tone (which is the natural medium of 
emotion) for the purpose of distinguishing meaning. 
Moreover, it is hard and tedious to learn, and 
very easy to forget; operose and difficult to write, 
and—if written in the cursive style—indefinite in 
the reading ; if terse, then ambiguous ; if verbose, 
then inelegant ; if accurate, then uncouth. 

In short, as some one has well said, “the 
Chinese language is an epitome of all the curses 
of Babel,” and I cannot imagine a_ greater 
national misfortune than that a people who have a 
charming tongue of their own—flexible, mellifluous, 
expressive—should burden themselves with such 
an intellectual yoke; or, being burdened, not have 
wisdom and energy enough to throw it off. 


What the Japanese language wants is simply 
the developement and culture of its own resources. 
Let the knowledge of facts, and truths, and 
principles, and of the thoughts of all the ages, be 
borrowed from any and every source-—Chinese, 
Corean, Dutch, Russian, Portuguese, French, 
English, American—anywhere, everywhere; but 
let the expression of all these be in the tonguc 
wherein the people were born. Develope it, mould 
it, expand it, enrich it, as has been done with our 
Own English tongue, and this beautiful Island 
Empire, “the Great Britain of the North Pacific,” 
shall then have a language, and in duc time a 
literature, of its own, which will be something 
worthy to take its place alongside of Spanish for 
beauty, French for refinement, German for strength, 
and English for general usefulness. But, let the 
straight jacket of Chinese rigidity be retained, and 


then—farewell to force, originality, and develop- | calculation by muliplying the original number with 


ment! 
e e * s * 


“Ling-So was a man who wanted to have a 
road by which he could travel conveniently from 
his own house to a distant point, and back 
again; which was a journey he needed to 
perform constantly—every day, indeed. There 
was already a natural path, but with that he 
did not fcel satisfied, though it was beautiful in 
itself, and could have been made excellent in 
all respects, if he would only have taken the trouble 
to improve it. But he said, No: I have an old 
neighbour who uses loose pebble stones for his 
highway : and f will get some from him and make 
my road like his, as near as I can. So he left 
his own path, with its wooded shades and pleasant 
meadows ; its streams, and glens, and mountain 
views ; and made a straight, hard road of large 
loose pebbles, three feet deep; and over this road 
he preferred to drag himself and his vehicles for 
many years; while the natural path remained 
neglected, overgrown, and unimproved. 

In process of time, certain friends of his, 
observing Ling-So’s infatuation, ventured to re- 
monstrate, and counselled him to reconsider his 
plan, and to take a fresh survey of his whole do- 
main, especially of the old pathway, so that "— 

ee: @ * ® ® ® 
The MS. leaves off here abruptly, and we are left 
to conjectdre what course Ling-So concluded to 
adopt. Perhaps we may one day find out what 
was the scquel of the story. Let us hope it was a 
happy one! 

Your obedient servant, 

RETROSPECTIVE RAMBLER. 





THE “CHOYA SHIMBUN” AND THE 
“YEKI.” 


To tHe Epiror or tHe “Japan Mait."” ‘ 

S1r,—I was very much interested in and amused 
by a translation from the Choya Shimbun on the 
** Ebb and Flowof Society Matters,” which appeared 
in the Fapan Daily Mail of the 7th instant. Not 
that I have any fault to find with the remarkable 
predictions contained in that article, but what I do 
most thoroughly condemn is the manner in which 
the writer deduces his predictions; for itis as inac- 
curate as it is absurd. If the Editor of the Choya 
Shimbun admires the Yekt, let him use it by all 
means; but it may interest him to hear that the 
Yeks is known to people outside of the editorial 
precincts, and that when he announces a prophesy 
he will be expected to base it upon a bond fide 
method of divination,—or to keep his prophetic dis- 
coveries to himself. 

In the first place, I know of no Chinese mantic 
method consisting in the “drawing” of ‘ dots,” 
although I am well acquainted with the first of the 
two calculations mentioned by the Choya. From 
time immemorial the three principal Chinese 
methods of divination have been as follows :— 
the scorching of the tortoise-shell, sortilege, 
and the use of the mystic Awa. Again, I fail 
to comprehend what is meant by the “ Twelve 
Diagrams.” There were originally four symbols 
us} a afterwards increased to the eight trigrams 
NN $h : the four symbols being reducible to 
two primary forms —— and — —, which represent 
the first division of the yin and yang from Unity : 
the male and female, or active and passive prin- 
ciples of the Universe. In addition to the eight 
trigrams, Fuh-hi, or one of his immediate succes- 
sors, is said to have enlarged the basis of divinatory 
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i eight, the result being the ia pa 


sixty-four 
hexagrams. A further multiplication of these with 
six gives the 384 3%, which complete the number 
to which the diagrams are practically carried. 
There are, it is true, a few other numerical methods 
of divination, but none of them is based on the 
number twelve. Ching-fang Jif By, a scholar of 
the Han Dynasty, used the sixty-four hexagrams 
in his famous division of the year. This division 
was based on the seventy-two ku. The Taoist 
Tang Hiang invented a new method of divination 
called the # XK GF, in which there were four 
strokes in each diagram instead of six; his com- 
putation containing in all eighty-one diagrams. 
The number twelve is employed exclusively in 
astronomical and astrogical treatises: there are, 
for example, twelve divisions of the ecliptic, twelve 
symbols of the Zodiacal Cycle (the Duodenary 
Cycle), and twelve symbols for the months. 

The first of the prophetic “calculations” is still 
more remarkable than the second. From the trans- 
lation I gather that the writer announces this 
calculation as his own, and makes his prophetic 
explanation dependent upon the position of the dots 
in the diagram. The calculation as such is simply 
a thorough-paced hoax; for the di is nothing 
more or less than the ko-f'x 25 I, or “ Plan of 
the Yellow River,” the invention of a famous 
Chinese sage, one Shao Yung, who flourished 
about A.D.1150. The ho-t’x is generally combined 
with the loh-shu YS @, or “Plan of the River 
rei and its present accepted form is said to be 
the work of Ts’ai Yian-ting, a contemporary of 
Shao Yung :— 


It appears, however, that Ch’en-twan, a Taoist 
priest, brought a magic square of fifteen into the 
Yeki as early as A.D. 960 (see the Fapan Weekly 
Mail, June, 11th, 1881). These two diagrams are 
now-a-day necessary prolegomena to the study of 
divination. 

Chinese philosophers tell us that the ho-f’« and 
loh-shu tepresent the systems of diagrams and 
arrangement of the ordinal numbers which were 
revealed to Fuh-hi and Yi in a supernatural 
manner. The scholars of every age since the revival 
of Chinese learning under the Han Dynasty have 
busied themselves with the restoration of these 
two mystic diagrams, while, from the supposed 
Principles expressed by the “4wo supernatural 
revelations, the learned men of the Sung Dynasty 
devoted themselves to the elaboration of a system 
of ontology in connection with the philosophy of 
divination and of numbers. It is stated that until 
the reign of Sung|Hwei Tsung (A.D. rro1-1125) 
no delineation of the ho-t’ was made public; 
but during this period and immediately afterward 
sages and scholars were busy with its form, 
and several arrangements of its supposed series 
of numbers were attempted by students of the Vek. 
In Shao-Yung’s—and the Choya Shimbun's—dia- 
gram, the total number of dots or spots is fifty-five. 
The odd numbers—1, 3, 5, 7, 9, making a total 
of 24—are the “heavenly numbers” K GX, and 
represent the active principle of the universe. The 
even numbers—z, 4, 6, 8, 10, or 30 by addition— 
are “numbers of earth” 3) $%, or FE numbers of 
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the Confucian Commentary. By a synthetical 
process, based upon the §) £2, the numbers in the 
ho-t'w are reconciled with the eight diagrams, and 
again with the five elements Zt. $F, which give the 
Starting point for the entire Chinese theory of nature. 
I regret that the Editor of the Choya Shimbun is 
so little progressive that he is willing to pose as the 
inventor of a mystical diagram seven hundred years 
old; and I would call his serious attention to the 
well-known proverb, ron-go yomi no ron-go shiradsu. 
Yours, &c., F. W. E. 
Yokohama, 13th November 1883. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


———_—_-. 
THE SUSPENSION OF THE $/F/ SHIMPO. 


(Translated from the $1ji Shiwpo.) 


This journal was suspended on the 31st of last 
month by an order of the Metropolitan Police 
Board to the effect that No. 505 of the $1) Shimpo 
is calculated to disturb the national tranquillity, 
and therefore its publication should be prohibited 
until further notice. On the night of 6th instant, 
however, the suspension was removed, and we 
immediately set to work to resume publication to- 
day (7th instant). We sincerely apologize to our 
readers for having failed to report any news during 
the interval. 


The cause of the suspension is to be found in 
No. 505 of the issue, but we are not informed 
whether it is the leader, domestic news, or foreign 
news. It is, however, plain that the said number 
is our sole offerice. Our duty is, and will be, to 
observe more reserve. Journalistic difficulties are 
numerous. Editors are not always endowed with 
extensive knowledge; reporters lack literary tal- 
ent: domestic news is liable to be clothed in error : 
foreign always reaches us after long delay. But 
the most urgent of all our troubles is the mat- 
ter of finance. Outlay exceeds income. No 
newspaper can make a profit unless it be run on 
the joint capital of many shareholders, or by a few 
rich individuals, or with a subsidy from above. 
The Ftjs Shimpo was started by the combined 
efforts of a few poor scholars, who each borrowed a 
small sum of money from their friends. They 
gave their labour for nothing. Thus, our inde- 
pendence is maintained by the arduous struggle of a 
few poor men. The Fij1 Shimpo is, therefore, the 
poorest of all journals. Our embarrassment is 
augmented when suspension is imposed upon us. 
Our daily loss then amounts to more than yen 150; 
or more than yen 750 in the five days which were the 
period of our recent punishment, Sunday and the 
Mikado’s birth-day excepted. This is too heavy a 
loss for such poor students as we are. Compositors, 
pressmen, and messengers were thrown out of 
employment. They could not find another situa- 
tion, as the times are hard. Their condition was 
most pitiful. What, then, was the cause of this 
action? The answer is that we wrote something 
in the Fiyé Shimpo that was calculated to disturb 
the national peace. ‘Ihe Editor is convinced that 
he was guilty of a political offence and of depriv- 
ing the employés of their food. Had he been 
aware of the consequences, he would have re- 
frained from writing anything obnoxious. His 
repentence, coming too late, is of no avail now. 
It only remains for him to acquaint the public with 
his idea of what he will do in future. He enter- 
tains no pernicious designs whatever toward the 
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common weal. He is the most ardent well-wisher 
of Japan in the matters of commerce, educalion, 
politics, and military organization. To him therc 
is no country but Japan. Whatever class may 
hold the reins of administration or politics, he cares 
not. He is only anxious to see Japan enjoy the 
utmost commercial prosperity possibie : to cultivate 
friendship with foreign nations, and kecp ready to 
confront any of them, if necessary, to maintain her 
national prestige. When these objects are con- 
summated, his desire is achieved. Nevertheless, 
there are some who attribute our frank words to a 
desire to assume the control of affairs ourselves. 
It does not follow that because a man discusses, he 
desires to have a share in, or control of, public busi- 
ness. Thus, we speak of commerce, but in practice 
we can have no part in it. We assume the réle of a 
scholar, but are clothed only in the rags of scholarship. 
How much more would this apply to us in the case 
of military science whereof we have not the slightest 
knowledge. What functionaries of responsibility 
have to do is to accept or condemn the opinions 
of outsiders as the occasion demands. This af- 
fords an immense benefit to the nation. If our 
readers doubt this, let us seek an illustration in the 
vulgar world. Men discuss women’s subjects ; but 
they are not animated by any desire to adopt 
female costume or otherwise to assume the ways 
of the weaker sex. Again old men remonstrate 
with children. This they do without intention to 
deprive the youngsters of their tovs. The sole 
intention is to tell them of their faults. Females 
and children are benefited by advice. This being 
the case, there is no doubt that functionaries may 
derive advantage from fairly expressed opinions on 
commerce, manufacture, military subjects, politics, 
and soforth. It is not our intention to wrest any- 
thing from the hand of others. The world is wide 
and occupations are numerous. Pleasures acom- 
pany the faithful pursuit of any profession whatso- 
ever. This is man’s freedom. What a world of plea- 
sure! There is a wise saw that a man who does 
not eat the globe-fish cannot appreciate its delicate 
flavor. Those who have no knowledge of others’ 
means, cannot envy them. Merchants are mer- 
chants: scholars are scholars: politicians are 
politicians. Each has his own way and knows it. 
It is only after men have applied themselves to a 
task that they appreciate it. They must taste in 
order to relish. But they are wrong to think that 
others must have an appetite for what they desire. 
Men have different standings; and according as 
they cultivate their minds they are capable, not 
only of abstaining from envy of, but of feeling pity 
for, others. Thus, the soul is elevated. Can it ever 
be said to have reached the highest point of refine- 
ment. According to Chinese and Japanese history, 
the dominant element of society in ancient times 
was the political, which was fostered under the 
oligarchal governments; and yet even in those days, 
skill in classicsand music commanded great respect 
and consideration from monarchs. In the present 
enlightened age professions arenumerous. Politics 
are no longer the sole ruling passion of society ; 
they are but part of man’s life. Politics, the 
military system, commerce, manufactures, and 
learning, constitute the business of the world, and 
each of them may bring wealth and fame. Thereisno 
necessity for men to pay exclusive attention to one 
subject. We earnestly hope that the public will 
take a broad view of matters, and refrain from 
wasting their brain-fibre over trivialities. 

This is and has been our constant idea. We 
shall not leave to others a monopoly of patriotism : 
we possess as much of it as any one else. On this 


point, no one will disagree with us. Hence, that the 
Frys Shimpo should have been suspended {o, 
publishing something injurious to the national wel- 
fare sounds strange, but is not so, after all; because 
itis for functionaries to decide what things are 
fit for comment, whilst we are mere Outsiders, 
Be it, however, observed that the Opinions of 
outsiders are likely to be correct if they are 
independent. On the other hand, the political 
machinery is so complicated that no Outsider can 
see its working. It is, therefore, not unlikely that 
in political discussion a newspaper may commit a 
blunder. Our recent punishment must be thus 
accounted for. But we entertain no ill feelings any 
more than we are actuated by avaricious motives, 
Our only aim is to strengthen the foundations of 
civilization, and to cause its benefits to be available 
for ever. 





JAPANESE IDEAS OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


A correspondent says:—In your journal of the 
16th of October last, I read a leader headed 
** Advice to Merchants,” in which the secret of 
how to accumulate wealth is revealed. 1 have 
long been convinced that the object of trade is to 
gain riches; and that, in order to accomplish that, 
I must make my business flourishing. To render 
trade prosperous, honesty is essential: still more so 
is it to acquire from the public a reputation for 
fair dealing. There are various ways of advertis- 
ing; but the most effective is that by means of the 
newspapers. You pointed out that newspapers are 
the best and cheapest medium. This fact I my- 
self have experienced. You have further pointed 
out valid reasons for advertising; how to write 
the natice in an attractive manner; and howto 
save expense. What you said was mostly new, 
and consequently instructive, to me. That you 
should have demonstrated the necessity for ad- 
vertisements, is not, of course, endeavouring (o 
feather your own nest; bat purely disinterested, 
and intended merely to confer great benefits upon 
the tradal community, and show the secret of 
making money ; and is also an action of unqualified 
excellence. I offer my best thanks to the Fiji 
Shimpo for having instructed the mercantile class 
upon the subject. 

So far, you have exhaustively dealt with the 
necessity of advertising. In my opinion, it is also 
equally important to read advertisements and 
acquaint oneself with the condition of the markets. 
A person wishing to advertise in newspapers, 
should read the notices first, and judge for himself 
whether he is selling cheaper than others, or whe: 
ther his articies are better than those of his neigh- 
bors. For instance, a publisher issues a book 
without knowledge that a similar work has been 
already published and sold at a cheaper rate than 
his. Contrary to his expectation, he finds no pur- 
chaser, and wonders why his effort meets with no 
public encouragement. By and by he will regret 
that he spent a large sum of money in ad- 
vertisements. On the other hand, those who read 
the journals are thoroughly acquainted with the 
prices at which others are selling their articles and 
making a profit. Ignorance of the matter is not 
due to any fault on the part of the newspaper but 
to the readers who do not pay attention to the 
advertisements. It is, therefore, most important 
for all traders to advertise in the public press, and 
to read the notices. 
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I have been informed by a European friend that, 


in foreign countries, all matters concerning trade, 
and all other business of importance are conducted 
through the newspapers. The opening of com- 
panies, the price of goods, the sale of second-hand 
furniture and clothing, demands for labour, inquiries 
for lost articles, etc., are advertised in the papers. 
Advertisers and the public should both take equal 
pains to search the journals, which are nothing less 
than a big registry-office where houses, servants, 
clerks, book-keepers, and everything else, are all 
assembled to meet the demand of customers. Al- 
together, the scene is busy and full of confusion. 
But trouble is saved, and one can do one’s business 
with great facility. Recently, Japanese journals 
have been filled with notices of patent medicines 
and the publication of books. But yet business 
matters are not advertised to their full extent. It 
appears as though people were ignorant of the 
importance of the press. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that business is not good in 
Japan, and that there are many who have abundant 
leisure to spend in rumaging about for anything 
they want. It is to be sincerely hoped that Japa- 
nese merchants will learn to advertise in foreign 
and native papers just as their Western confréres do. 
It is hardly necessary to say that those who read 
the advertisements always keep themselves well 
informed of the condition of the markets, and 
consequently enrich themselves. Speaking ego- 
tistically, it suits me to advertise and make money 
while my countrymen are sleeping; but this cannot 
always be realized in practice. Unless the whole 
community is in a flourishing condition, it is 
impossible to make continuous profits. I, for my 
own part, fully recognize the necessity of newspaper 
Notices, and will not fail to insert advertisements 
in allthe papers. As regards the style and method, 
we have at hand the example of \Western nations, 
the result of many years’ experience. We should 
do well to devise such a method as practice demon- 
strates to be effective. I hope you will spare no 
effort to give me the necessary instruction on the 
subject. 

[In the article “Advice to Merchants,” the 
editor of the Fiji Shimpo clearly pointed out the 
necessity of advertisements in atone similar to that 
of the above letter. His chief anxiety was to re- 
mind his readers that journalistic profits are the 
most laboriously earned of all, and that public li- 
berality in the matter of support of the press will 
remove many inconveniences.—T RANSLATOR. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM KOREA. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


A Chinese man-of-war arrived in Koyo on the 
16th ultimo with a mining engineer, who started 
for Séul on the ensuing day. It is said that he 
'S accredited with power to adjust commercial 
matters between China and Korea, as well as 
to exploit the mines in the latter country. The 

reans regard him as a Chinese official to whom 
the working of their mines has been entrusted. 
In our opinion, he is nothing more than a petty 
Chinese mandarin. A newspaper will be published 
shortly. On the 16th of October, an English ves- 
sel arrived in In-chhén. His Excellency Take- 
zoye, Minister to Soul, was to start for Japan 
On the 17th of October, but his departure was 
Postponed until the beginning of November. 
The trouble arising out of the recent affray 
between Chinese and Japanese sailors, has been 
amicably settled. On the 17th and 18th of Octo- 


ber, an examination of canditates for military rank 
was held in the Palace in the presence of the King 
and Korean and Chinese high dignitaries. 

Lately, when I called upon Councillor Kim 
Pyong-kuk, I found the gate dosea and saw about 
a hundred people who wore big bamboo hats, 
straw sandals and ragged clothes, swarming around 
the place. On inquiry, I found that they were 
farmers living in the vicinity, who had come to the 
city to complain to the Councillor about the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them by their local officials. 
One of them was honoured with an interview by 
the statesman, who took a favorable view of their 
complaints. Occurrences like these are very frequent 
in Korea. On the 18th October, Japanese troops 
held a sham fight at Nanzan Hill. They were 
divided into two parties and indulged in a discharge 
of blank cartridge. This was the first review of 
the Japanese troops since the soldiers were stationed 
in Sul. The Chinese troops number thirty times 
as many as ours, and consequently they make a 
much more gallant show. They are supplied with 
abundant ammunition, and have target practice 
almost daily; they also fire a time-gun at noon: 
altogether their movements cause envy among the 
Japanese soldiers from Nagoya who relieved the old 
garrison. The review at Nanzan gave yreat rejoicing 
to Japanese residents, especially as such a magnifi- 
cent spectacle was never witnessed there before. Our 
sole regret is that their number was so small and is 
in course of gradual decrease. On the 16th of Oc- 
tober, Mr. Aston arrived in Inchhén in an English 
man-of-war. Prime minister Hong Sun-mok 
has not yet entirely recovered from illness. In my 
former report about the presentation by a Chinese 
of the New Testament to the King, I made a mis- 
take. The correct version is that the Chinese 
forwarded a copy of the New Testament to the 
Foreign Office, requesting it to be presented to the 
King. The officers burnt it and afterward inform- 
ed His Majesty of the event. They further urged 
that the Roman Catholic faith is, and must be, pro- 
hibited by all means ; that the religion works great 
harm to the nation; and that it was a heinous of- 
fence for Korean officers to be made the agents 
of presenting a religious book to the King. They 
advised him to exile the Chinese who committed 
the grave offence. The potentate has not as yet 
given his decision in the matter. As, however, the 
affair was reported to Go Chokei, the Chinese 
general, it is believed that the offender will 
be sent back to China, as was the case with Ma 
Ken Tsung. He is one of Li’s men, and held 
an important position in the Korean Government 
when Ma assumed the temporary control of foreign 
affairs. At that time this mandarin enjoyed a 
high reputation. The Koreans believed that Ma’s 
appointment in the Foreign Office would be pro- 
ductive of immense benefit to their country. The 
said offender’s (O Rosho) appointment in the Home 
Office was likewise regarded with great favour. 
But the hope was not fulfilled. Ma was accused 
of insulting the Royal Master and of licentious 
conduct, and returned to China. O Rosho is 
about to follow the fate of Ma. On the 14th of 
October, the Korean Government prohibited the 
people from coining any copper money secretly. 
This is looked upon as the result of anxiety on the 
part of the authorities to prevent the fall in value 
of old copper coins, which will certainly ensue 
in case of the abundance of copper moncy. The 
Tradal Associations that are worthy of the name, 
ace the Merchant Steamship Company and 
Shozen Kiyoku, a cigar factory. The former 
has the capital of fifty thousand taels subscribed by 


Google 


fifty shareholders, including Nin Yong-sik and Li 
So-yen. The latter has twenty shareholders anda 
capital of six thousand riyo, which is now in course 
of increase. There is one photograph shop owned 
by Koreans and directed by two Japanese. Some 
of the prominent Korean officers are making 
preparations to start a new trading company. 
A scheme is also afloat to establish a hospital. On 
the 18th of October, Riutei Shun, who was re- 
ceiving instruction in Mr. Fukuzawa’s school 
Keio-gijiku, was appointed to the Mint which 
was lately opened for making copper money. 
Only the director has been appointed up to the pre- 
sent, and his subordinates are not as yet engaged. 
A great many years ago, the King imported a 
Chinese translation of foreign books treating of the 
advantages of steamships, telegraphs, etc., and 
caused it to be translated into the Korean 
language. This valuable work was distributed 
among the inhabitants of the eight provinces. 
But at that time, the Koreans unanimously re- 
garded it as a book on foreign religion, and 
condemned it as utterly worthless. Recently, how- 
ever, the desire to read the work has greatly 
developed among them. Necessary efforts are, 
therefore, being made to publish the book so to 
meet the great demand for it. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ AKITSOSHTIALA 
MARU.” 
—_—_—_¢——__—_ 
MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 


Monpbay, Novemper 12TH, 1883. 


A Marine Court of Inquiry was held in the 
Marine Office of the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department (Noshomusho) ‘Tokiyo, to investigate 
the circumstances of the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail 
Company’s steamer Akitsushima Afaru whilst pro- 
seculing a voyage between this port and Hakodate. 
The site of the wreck is about fourteen miles south of 
Siriya-seki on the coast of Nambu. 


The Court was composed of Geo. Ramsay, . 
(President), Lieut. J. H. James, R.N., ag 
MacNab, Esq. 

The President announced that the Court had 
been assembled by order of the Noshomusho, and 

roceeded to read Section 10 of the English trans- 
ation of the Japanese Government Regulations 
for the examination of Masters, Mates, and En- 

ineers of vessels of foreign form of Construction. 
ie reads as follows :— 


Section 10.—If the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department has reason to believe that any master, 
mate, or engineer is, from incompetency, gross careless. 
ness, or misconduct, unfit to discharge his duties, the 
Department may cause an investigation to be insti. 
tuted, and may suspend or cancel the certificate of any 
master, mate, or engineer in the following cases :— 

1st.—If upon investigation he is found to have been 
guilty of drunkenness, misconduct, gross carelessness, 
disobedience of orders, or negligence of duty. 

2nd.—If upon investigation it is found that the loss 
or abandonment of, or serious damage to, any vessel, 
or loss of life, or serious injury to any person, been 
caused by his wrongful act or default. 

3rd.—lf he is shown to have been convicted of any 
crime greater than a misdemeanor. 


Next the President asked the officers to hand 
in their certificates of competency, and read the 
form of application under which they were engaged. 
It is in these terms :— 


To the officers of the Aricultural and Commercial 
Department, 


GENTLEMEN,—Being desirous of obtaining a cer- 
tificate as a of the grade, | hereby signify 
my request to undergo the necessary examination for 
that purpose; and I herewith deliver my testimonials 
of character, service, &c., as per list on the opposite 
side, and numbered :— And I hereby agree 
to accept the said certificate subject and liable to such 
regulations as are now in force, or may hereafter from 
time to time be made by His Imperial Majesty's Go- 
vernment ; and I further desiare that I will deliver the 
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said certificate to the Agricultural and Commercial De- | tion of a period of sickness in February and March,der to sound. Nine t ; 
ponent (Noshomusho) or to whomsoever they nay last. fiett Yokohama last on the 6th of October | from the time the ligt Was tenuis, clapsed 
pipe a I may be called upon so to do. at 5 a.m. bound for Hakodate. The weather then | gave charge of the deck to the chief Bihizee, a 
am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, —— | was showery, with a strong wind from the North- | course I gave to the men at the wheel, and af The 
ohannes Frahm (Master), J. C. Werner (Chief east, force about “4.” To Kinkasan we had the/| the chief officer, as N.W. by W. (error awe 
Officer), H. F. T. Moldt (Second Officer), and | S2me wind with a high sea. At 4 a.m. on the 8th I steadied the ship myself on this course. [t ) 
Rod Hamilton (Chief Engineer) handed ther I was three miles off Kinkasan, and thence steered | then stx or seven minutes past four. I ke t look. 
certificates into Court. One of the Engineers was|* North-by-East course by the standard or budee ing at the light both before and after | hy d ~ 
absent, and of the other officers present none hold | ©°™P4S> by which I set the course, and the|died the ship. My orders to the chief officer wan 
permanent certificates. vessel is steered. The error was 11 degrees easterly. | to keep the ship steady, and to keep a good look, 
Captain Frahm before being examined asked to I continued on the same course until It got thick | out. didn’t tell him what time to call me. ax 
10] and rainy, when I hauled the ship out a little and | I had no intention to go to sl shed 
be presented to the officers of the Court. Th y? P cep, but only toch 
done, he asked that a master of th M : Ne then stood in again so as to make a N.N.E course | my clothes, and lie down in the chart-room mh 
’ : b ¢ Mercantile} pood. ‘The day was so thick that we got no little rest. I did not consult the chi ‘tli 
Marine be associated with the Court. Capta : & the chief officer about 
Ramsay explained that he, himself ‘ Ptain| observations. At 3.45 p.m. Miako Head was|the ship’s position. I should be sorry to ha 
ef the Mercantile Manne. and thar the Co master | West threc miles of us. It was rainy and thick, and| consult him about the navigation. He nhl 
conaiituied secordiae sa agi Te a pf Iset the patentlog. I steered then N.4\W. by com-| chart ; but not the one on which I had marked the 
Marine Office of the A scultural’an d Cnnecal cape The wind was Easterly and rapidly increasing. | course. The officers of the watch had access t 
Department. It would be open to Captain Frahm uring the blow I took hourly observations of the the charts in the chart-room. I account for ihe 
if dissatisfied with the result, to appeal to he Com: alg rae Off shia gp best of my oe ty rahe cad through the false light. It was s0 
‘se peciey Malbeae ion (I haveno record left) it was 29.95, inclining to| clear that | was as sure it was Siriya-saki 
ve fohannies Pane ceeiasion: Dhar atk: ai. risin ope but ne ea — I allowed {ever been of any light. When an 
ceeded with. He admitted the accu alf a point till 6.30 p.m. on the 8th. e speed was | came on the bridge, and for a long time kept 
produced of his report of the wrecks hatriry tl by the patent log about 8} knots average ; but the| engines going full speed astern, nti I fered a 
the directors, with one correction. That bei sea, prose fe Lamia dae and then checked the speed. | useless. Then I ordered the boats to be got read 
scadanthe telier teats ie Ing |The hand-log was never uscd. At 6 a.m. on| and the wells to be sounded. The report was “na 
eae . - morn of we we 7 the top of the land. eerie I put out a kedge with two six inch iets 
ITSUSHIMA Maru,” ow was hazy and we could not make out where | fixed to the steam-winch. The wind was off the 
October roth, 3 p.m. | We were. I had hauled in toward the land at 1.30 land. The square sails 
To the Directors of the Mitsu Bishi Mail i sare a.m., arty ood N.N.W. 4 W. (by GHides I hauled on ihe lines anal tcc . cae pe 
Company, Tokio. P compass N.N.W. error $ Westerly) until 6 a.m. | full speed astern with the engines. (The spe 
Gentiewen,—It is with feelings of the utmost re- mes by pale _ ote 1.30 and 6 a.m. seg cabs rah 100 or ai off the beach), I sounded 
that I have t h . ° ° ve known my patent round the ship and found f. 
Seas ae today A ail : pee sheeen SE Sis ok. choked. In such case I should stints aA ship was cchove fore and Eh lente beet 
én the coast of Nambu. ; 5 af js ial 6tog ae I made good a vaeitng on the kedge until she made so much water 
er having experienced a very sto passage th .N.W. (magnetic) course. I cannot say exactly | that it would have da : 
weather at last moderated at srldnight Ar sea the speed at the time, wind and sea increasing deep water. The engines ai ares ws piel 
able to stear the steamer and proceed on our voyage; | S° rapidly and the ship making half a point lee- | full speed astern by my orders. surf et el 
our oe was then Parte to DR Lat. 41° irs oe ae ase a Vaiss in the three hours. high to get out a bower anchor and chain. I ceased 
13' N. and long. 142° 15’ E. From hence steared a| After that the s ip would not steer and was un-| going full speed astern beca 
magnetic course W. by N. $ N. in order to sight | manageable owing to the force of the sea and wind, va) muse sink if she agar eee zr 
ares light, ee es ae at 3 hours | the ae Roving * harsicane: Sometimes the ship | worked up the ship’s dead reckoning daily at 
, Slowed down engines, | would come up as close as eight points tothe wind,|noon and gave it to the chief off 
headed steamer to eastward and at 3 hours 58 minutes | but she would fall off qui a adc Rte al 
A t quite three points. She was|second officer had 
iad Laer pee pats rman hee pee log | in the trough of the sea. Her leeway then must] take observations. Th eee 
sa taates slow asters iaorder re a. aa sosers headway have pee etme points. She was making head- (wo years ago to ascertain deviation. I was 
wil‘sundog'n mut rt er nghnd was | 2 sme through the water From 9am. hey and calclated, by obj, fuiyana), em 
that saw j \° -™. ) na iles. mut i 
Siriya tight "bearing aie ee pias N.E. by N. course. Couldn't work up the course as | taken whenever opportuntyonered. The ook 
judged about a miles distance, was so sure of it that | ! var i ripe nals the ieee ae ror) hardly era) was kept by the chief oe kes 
told the third officer, never mind the lead now, put | 8% 19 e€ chart-room. | e chiel-olhcer was | not kept to my satisfaction, so I seldom asked for : 
engines full s ahead, helm hard a starboard a equally occupied. The ship’s position at 5.30, as| it and did not sign it. In the Mercantile Marine Mi 
steadied at N.W. by W. Chief officer now on watch, marked on the chart, is estimated by me. The|the captain and the chief officer are together 
weather clear, and I, having been without rest or sleep | weather was moderating and the wind beginning | responsible for the log; but I do not think this is 
for the last 48 hours, now left the bridge for that | to haul to the West. At 5.30 I wore round. The} the case in the Mitsu Bishi Company. (Captain 
urpose and gave the chief officer my instructions vessel remained unmanageable until midnight (gth-| Frahm, questioned why he thought this, did not give 
or the safe navigation of the ship. The next thing|1oth). ‘The sea was then moderating, wind N.W., | any satisfactory penly): The chief officer holds a 
gets’ ae pei lettig cae gore eens wlepelay pretty rege I could see land about three | certificate of competency to keep a log. If | 
t . Rushed i i-} miles distant: the stars were visible. The track | were to sign this | hould h 
ately on the bridge found the steamer about] was marked on the chart from time to time with| man chines: shar (eho id b fataad are 
100 fathoms from the beach, and engines going ip’ iti : : ain, t I should be constantly in 
full speed astern; after engines having gone full the ship’s position. The horizon was not clear| water with him. (Captain Frahm admitted many 
speed Sea anime Gues found 104 les . eee so te = fad seg al gee aa neither then npr in the log-book.) I frequently examined 
hard and fast on a level sandy ground, covered cup Y p-m. of the roth. From midnight] the needles; and the deviation was posted in the 
with small bolders, which latter, I suppose, must have I stood in towards the land until 3.40 a.m.,{chart-room and open to the inspection of every 
made several holes in ber bottom as she rapidly begun| When I stood out, steering out on a starboard | officer. During the past twelve toate I have 
to make water, after hold and engine room; uncoupled helm to sound, expecting every moment to see| had two chief officers, and one, each, second and 
main shafting from engines, and worked same with Siriya-saki light. ‘fhe weather was then pretty] third. The officers keep four-hour watches, first 
bilge injection, but all in vain, at 10 hours 25 clear. J was sure I could sec land about three miles | 4 to 8, second 8 to 12, third 12 to 4. I found out 
minutes the water extinguished the fires. We can do | away. I could then see three miles. Then I stood | the site of the wreck from the natives: they called 
nothing now to float her until pera arrives; as per} in to the land, my course was W. by N. § N. nor-| it Odogosawa. The false light has since been 
my to-day's are are vere sgt oe therly (error 6 conc) The wind was moderat-| seen from the Tukasape-waru by the Captain, by 
oo. stores ; the weather is Gne, and W.N.W. of Hs bie Lash ad Maa 48 be on deck, with} Captain Hog, myself, and the second mate of the 
: 2 ; s ception of when ad to consult the} Zakasago. Th in of the Zakasago admitted 
h ; sag he Captain of the 7akasago aamit 
Pa ne parte - Dt pice enor pare barometer or charts. The greater part of the time| that in my circumstances I was justified in taking 
iriya g 4 e bnage, but! [ was on the bridge. My reason f i it f i -saki ; ho 
did not call me because he thought we were clear k y or preparing | it for Siriya-saki. A Japanese naval officer w 
Sfeverything. Had he called me, according to my to take a cast of the lead is that U had been mov-| visited my ship after she was stranded, as I under: 
Order given to him, I feel confident this sad ac- ing a pene to see Siriya-seki light; and Ij stood him, said that the light had been put there 
cident would not now have to be reported by yours, | + ake yr i ha wind and current I might be | by his orders for fishermen’s guidance, and that It 
Gentlemen, obedient servants, See ‘north than my supposed position. I| was ared light. When I left the vessel there was 
(Signed) oun Feann. might ae pcg atlelh Straits of Tsugar. Had [jonly a little water in the main hold, and none in 
(Signed) joue C. Werner, Chief Officer. | 8°! ae iat ata ould P robably have kept to the| the fore hold. Water first entered in the alter 
(Signed) R Hamitron, Chief Engineer. light from ks pee ae Neg Lpedy the ies and then in the engine-room. 
; . : 4 , watched it eight i a pa . to 5 
Witness also peas cial log and rough | minutes. | It showed clear and bright Beanine on the ete ea ance aes seo NNW. ; 
log. He said :—The Chie cer kept the deck | magnetic W. The ship washeading E. by N. (error | On the chart the course is N.N.E. I account for : 
a a easterly). I could not take the light’s| the difference by Ice-way. With the average \, 
ro y Saal the funnel was in the way. | speed 5 knots per hour, the wind S.W., ship head- " 
Uwe alec that the light was Siriya-seki, as|ing N.N.W., I do consider that the ship could ‘ 
rig maen ears merece cust Vw |maie fou pling eeny. Boe SRG, | | 
fia (aan tha, ae Fe in the vicinity. Soon | night, the course in the log book is S.S.W. 4 We: : 
it the third officer reported it to me. I] on the chart it is S. by E.4 E. This difference | . 
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log. The charts produced are those used on the 
Alitsushima Maru on her last voyage. The devia- 
tion card has been left on boardship. There is no 
space in the log-book for the entry of the deviation. 
The number of my Certificate is II, granted in 
| have been commander of the Akitsushima 


1875- 
for four years and a half. The Chief officer has|did not take a cast of the lead as I knew th a tf : ith the ship heading 
been Sak me since October, 1832, with the excep-'should be no bottom. I countermanded the sig Sty W. wind Nw.” ae ae skate the beam, ; 
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wind and sca modcrating, I consider that I}rang “full speed astern.” When the breakers 
was justified in allowing 4 points lee way, the sea | were first scen I stopped her, and blew the whistle 
being on the bow, and the stern very much down. for the captain. The master had been on deck 
When we Icft Yokohama the ship’s trim was, | without rest or sleep for about thirty hours. He 
roft.4 forward, 17ft.2 aft. The Akitsushima was|was much on the bridge. The log-book was written 
supplied with a pole compass, and one compass aft} up by me the same day the vessel went ashore. I 
and one on the bridge—the steering compass— never checked the courses by the chart, but did not 
which last I found the best. The pole compass I) consider that it was impossible for the captain to 
could not depend on; and the after compass was | make a mistake. 

so placed as to render an all round azimuth im-} To Licut. James—From g a.m. to 5.30 p-m. on 
possible. There is no wheel-house on board. the gth the weather was very noes with wind from 


Werner, Chief Officer of the Akitsushima|S:\V- The vessel was heading N.N.\WV. falling off 
we oe Prabal i When we passed Kinkasan the ae coming UBS the speed was 3 to 4 knots, and 
her was moderate up to Miako. The speed she was making about 4 points Ice-way. The 
weal a be Akitsushima Maru would make four points Ice-wa 
was about seven knots by patent log an arings. | cing four k : : 
ings were taken for position. I never had | §°'"& four knots an hour and with the wind abaft 
pie Senche during the bad weather with the the beam. It was my swatch when she was brought 
any sale t the ship's position. My watch is round on the other tack. The wind began to 
fea four x eight in “ie morning and evening. moderate about ten o'clock. Up to midnight the 
The ship has not been swung in my time. I did ella ake not steering and making about 4 points 
not take any azimuths or amplitudes ; but worked y 
up the position by bea: not by the sun, or the}, To Captain Frahm—I had not access to the 
log-book, or otherwise. At noon daily 1 received | chart-room or barometer. You never refused me ; 
a rt, from the captain to enter in the Jog-book. | but I didn’t ask, knowing the experience of former 
I did not take the sun’s altitude, as J have not had | chief officers. I might have had access if I had 
an instrument for three years. I never took the| wished too. The light that I lost sight of at 4.25 
latitude by a star; but examined the compasses |in a haze bore about W. byS.4S. I ascertained 
before the ship left port. {am not aware that any | the bearing by the bridge compass. That would 
compass-book has been kept on board. I kept! be 4 points on the port bow. I took the bearings 
the log, and, I consider, correctly. I have not much | as well as I could, although the weather cloth was 
experience in keeping such books, but in this case | up between the compass and the object, and do not 
followed the rules of the Akitsushima. The baro-| know how much I may be out. e vessel’s full 
meter is not accessible to the chief officer. The ik in moderate weather would not be more 
captain used to give me the distance daily. (Wit-|than eight knots. When I said that she was 
ness failed to explain why the columns for distance, | roing about seven knots on the morning of the 
deviation, etc., were not filled in.) The captain] roth I meant seven or eight. I do not know 
said it was unnecessary for him to sign the | whether one of your standing orders is, “If you see 
log book, the chief officer’s signature being | anything, or think you sce anything, do not stand 
sufficient. I had no access to the charts by which | and look at it. but stop and reverse the engines if 
the ship was navigated. [I never asked the|necessary, and if I do not then come on deck blow 
captain to let me see them. He did not tell|the whistle.” I have had that order several times, 
me the ship’s position when I took charge of the | but I do not recollect that it is a standing order. 
deck on the roth. On the night of the gth it was/ That is the reason why I did not include it in 
blowing hard, thick and cloudy weather. At 8 the | my description to the Court of your standing orders. 
stars were visible. The course was set southward | It would have been difficult even with the life- 
and westward till midnight. I was told so by the | boat to get outa bower, when the vessel stranded ; 
officer of the watch. During my evening watchon | it might have been done on the port-bow. I am 
the gth the ship’s speed was about 4 knots through | not aware whether you had any rest between Kin- 
the water with four points lee-way. She was not/kasan and Miako. You had none during the 
eal, Gilt tesa Aaa Deca ees blow. 
took charge on the morning of the 1oth, . : 
saw a light bearing about W. by the bridge com- At one ee the Court adjourned until 2 a 
pass. The captain used to set the courses by that} On resuming Hans T. F. Moldt was examined. 
compass, which is the standard. He steadied the| He said:—I hold a master mariner’s certificate 
ship on a N.W. by W. course before going below.|and have been second officer of the Akitsu- 
One quarter-master and a sailor were at the wheel: | sma for 22 months. I keep watch from 8 p.m. to 
&@ quartermaster and a sailor were on the look-out in|12. | Off Kinkasan the weather was rough and the 
the bow. I estimated the light to be from 10 to} wind strong. No observations were taken that 
15 miles distant. I took its bearings when I came}day, I had not seen the ship’s position marked 
on the bridge, and again just as it disappeared in | on the chart. It was not pointed out tome. To 
the fog. I took charge immediatel f came on|my knowledge the captain was on deck for 48 
deck, after oing forward to see if the mast-head hours, owing to the state of the weather. My 
light was bare . The captain ordered me to| watch on the neclins of the oth was from 8 to 12. 
pias N.W. by W. course, to keep her steady, | It was blowing atyphoon. I donot remember how 
and a good look out. The speed was estimated, | the ship was heading. The speed was from 2} to 
by patent log, about 7 knots. The third officer|3 knots. At night she was heading S.S.W.} W. 
when I relieved him said he had seen Siriya-saki | during the whole of my watch. The ship did not 
light and gave me the course. He madenoremark | have any steerage way until 5 minutes to 12. I 
about heaving the lead. No night order-book was|mean that she would not come up to the wind. 
kept. ‘The standing orders were to kecpa steady | The helm was hard a port all through my watch. 
Course, a good look-out, etc. The cargo was thrown |She was making about 4 points lee-way. The 
overboard when she struck. I don’t know why a| wind was N. W., blowing strong till half-past ten 
bower anchor was not carried out. The sea was|when it began to modcrate. The engines were 
completely smooth; and it would have been pos-|going full speed. The sea was on the starboard 
rible to carry out a bower. The sea was not suffi-| quarter. There was no sail on the ship, which is 
cient to endanger the boats. 1 made no suggestion | schooner-rigged, with a top-sail fore-yard. The 
at all: simply obeyed orders. We steamed full] course was by the bridge compass that was steered 
8 astern: hoisted all sail: the wind was]by. It was set by the captain. I don’t know what 
about N.W.: got out akedge about 2 cwt.: two |the deviation was during the night watch. If had 
lines were laid and bent on to the kedge, which | wanted to work up the true course, at midnight, 
was taken to the full Iength of the lines; and|1 should have found it S.S.W. by W. The devia- 
then hove away. These was a good strain on the] tion-table was hung up in the chart-room. I never 
lines. I believe the time was twenty-five minutes | looked at it because I never went into the chart- 
Past 4. The light was bearing \V. by S. about|room. The courses are entered in the log book 
twelve miles off. We lost sight of it in the haze. | after the watch is ended from the bridge compass. 
ne Not report losing sight of it to the captain. I] I did not enter the distances. 1 never took azi- 
ought it would clear again directly. There was | muths or amplitules ; but the sun very often. I had 
fe og, only haze. I could not see the land.|no chance to do so this last voyage. The weather 
ut a mile inland the land is high. There were | was pretty clear at midnight; but no stars were 
ee breakers: the ship’s boats could land any-| visible; it was somewhat hazy. The captain was 
ah ere on the beach. The look-out quartermaster seg on the bridge after the ship struck to 
Warted the land to me after { had seen it.} get the boats ready. There was not very much 
en the ship struck I didn’t touch the helm, but sea: it would have not been possible to carry out 


a bower anchor with the ship’s boats; it was too 
heavy—about 2,200 Ib. No attempt was made. 
I had not access to the charts of the ship, and 
never asked the captain to let me see them. I 
never laid off the position on the charts, nor 
worked up the ship’s position by dead reckoning. 
Alter the ship struck and while standing by the 
Akitsushima Maru I never saw the light again. I 
did not look for it. 


To Captain Frahm—From my former experience 
of the ship, I do not think that she was going 
more than from 2} to 3 knots on the morning of 
the oth; J think certainly that she was not going 
more than 4. I never asked you to let me look at 
the charts or rl apy te table. is had = so I 
su I might have seen them. Supposing 
hoe ike Goats were strong enough, when 
the ship had struck, to take out a bower anchor, 
even the lifeboat—the largest we had—would not 
have stood taking it in under the bow in the con- 
dition of the sea. 

Thomas Williams, third officer, deposed :—I 
hold a temporary certificate, granted by Mr. 
Knipping. I could not pass my examination as 
second officer. I kept the watch from 12 to 4. 
During my last watch (on the roth) the sea was 
rough but the wind had died away. I relieved 
the second officer, and got his orders for the course 
W.N.W._ I do not know what the deviation was. 
The speed was about 7} knots. I guessed it. The 
captain was on the bridge the whole watch. The 
engines were slowed down about 4 o’clock, for a 
cast of the lead. One quartermaster and one 
sailor were on the look out on my watch: one 
saa tals and one sailor at the wheel. The 
ship’s head was put eastward at 4, when the cap- 
tain ordered me to haul in the lead. The chief 
officer made my entries in the log, because I cannot 
write very well. At 4 0’clock I reported a light to 
the captain. I said it was Siriya-saki: and the 
captain said, “All right! I know it.” As officer 
of the watch I could go into the chart-room at any 
time. I had no conversation with the captain as 
to position. [have never taken any obscrvations on 
the Akitsushima. 1 saw the light when I went be- 
low. I don't know how it bore; but should think 
it was about four miles away. It was a big bright 
light, and I teok it for Siriya-saki which it is very 
like. It was on the port quarter. I went to my 
room immediately I was relieved by the chief 
officer. The captain was on the bridge. I gave 
my relief no orders beyond the course. I had no 
con\ersation with him. No sail was set. 

To I.ieutenant James—The previous day in my 
watch the ship was hove to, and making pretty 
fair weather but some lee-way. She was too light 
not to make lee-way. The deepest I’ve seen her is 
19 ft. 10 in. 

To Captain Frahm—It took me about twenty 
minutes to get the decp sea lead ready for a cast, 
and five minutes to haul in the log—in all twenty- 
five minutes. 

-Captain Frahm explained that at this time 
the ship was slowed down and had her head put to 
the eastward. 

Witness—I cannot take observations. The light 
when I first saw it was “a good bit up;” but I 
cannot say how many feet above the horizon. I 
couldn't see the horizon, but. the light was a good 
height above the water. 

Mr. Werner, recalled, to Lieutenant James— 
The light was about twelve miles away—a degree 
or two above the horizon. 1 did not see the hori- 
zon. On an ordinary fine night and an ordinary 
voyage, Siriya-saki may be seen at a good 
distance. Sometimes it shows high and some- 
times low. I thought this light was Siriya-saki. 
I did not think we were getting too close to the 
land, although the ship was going at eight knots 
and N.W. When the light disappeared I did not 
think it necessary to call the captain, as I ex- 
pected the light to appear again directly. 

Captain Frahm asked the Court whether it 
would kindly request the attendance of the captain 
or officer in charge of the deck of the Zakasago 
Maru, who saw the same light as that referred to 
subsequently to the wreck of Akstsushima. 

The Court, after promising to consider the matter, 
adjourned until 9 a.m. next morning. 














































Tuespay, NoveMBER 13TH, 18583. 
On the opening of the Court, een Frahm 
asked permission to recall the third officer. 
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The President informed him that his request; 


would be considered later on. 

: Hamilton, late Chicf Engineer of the 
Akitsushima Maru, said—I hold a Chief Engincer’s 
Certificate, No. 64, and have been Chief Engineer 
of the vessel for about five months. The engi- 
neers’ watches were :—third 12 to 4; second 4 to 
8; first8to12. The Akstsushima’s nominal horse- 
power was 200. On the oth of October the wea- 
ther was bad: the skylight was down; and the 
engine-room door was closed. All. the Engineers 
were more or less on constant duty for two days 
until g o'clock on the night of the gth instant. 
Two nights before stranding we had to stop for 
two minutes on account of a hot crank-pin. ‘There 
was een else wrong. From the time I left 
Yokohama the only conversation I had with the 

in was about driving the ship as much 
as I could, on account of the gale. That is 
all, to the best of my recollection. The engines 
were reduced before stopping on the roth of 
October between 3.40 and 3.58 a.m.—eighteen 
minutes. With that exception we went, as far as 
we could, at full speed. On the morning of the 
toth the weather was fine from midnight. The 
vessel was stopped from 3.58 to 4.02, when the 
engines went astern until 4.05, and then full speed 

. The revolutions were 52 per minute. 
Shortly after noon on the 6th, the engines began to 
race and only stopped racing on the gth at mid- 
night. At 4.45 a.m. on the 1oth I stopped the 
engines, and then went astern till 5 a.m. when 
they were finally stopped by the Captain’s orders, 
I presume because it was useless to continue. I 
suggested to the captain that pumping out the 
after tank would be the best chance of getting the 
vessel off. That was done: it took about three 
hours to pump thetank out. We only pumped out 
the one tank. Pumping out the two would have 
left the vessel in the same position as she was. It 
would take five or six hours to pump out the two 
tanks. The after tank contains 133 tons: the for- 
ward 95. I cannot give any opinion as to the 
speed of the ship on the morning of the gth: the 
engines were racing too badly. On the morning 
of the oth the. s was about nine knots. 
I do not think it was possible to get the 
ship off with the engines alone. At 10.18 a.m. 
the fires were extinguished. The water first came 
in aft, from the tunnel. It came into the engine- 
room though some damage to the ship’s bottom. 
The water-tight door and sluice-bars were closed. 
My cabin was situated about two feet aft of the 
engine-room. I heard the telegraph. I was in 
my cabin. The third engineer put the engines 
astern. I got to the engine room immediately. 
During the bad weather, for two days, I was al- 
most constantly in the engine-room—until the 
night before striking—only leaving occasionally to 

e¢ my meals. 

To Mr. Macnab—There was no counter in the 
engine-room. I arrived at the revolutions by the 
engineer timing the engine hourly with a watch. 
During the bad weather I had no means of taking 
the revolutions ; the engines were racing too badly. 
The pitch of the propeller is, I believe, 19.5: the 
slip about 10 per cent. The slip is more when the 
ship is dirty than when clean: more in stormy 
weather and a head wind than when fair. I got 
the distances I have entered in the log from the 
captain; to whom at noon daily I reported the 
revolutions. 

Paul Helm, late third engineer of the Akitsu- 
shima, was next questioned. He said :—I hold no 
certificate. On the morning of the roth of October 
1 was on watch from half-past four to five. The 
average revolutions were 53. I was in the fire- 
room. The steam pressure was 56. About ten 
seconds elapsed betore the engines went astern 
from the time the telegraph rang. I reversed them. 
They went astern for about 15 minutes. I felt no 
shock, as I was working the engine at the time the 
ship struck. In a minute after the bell rang, the 
chief and second engineer were down below. I 
saw watcr coming in through the tunnel, which was 
a water-tight one. I do not know exactly what 
time the fires were put out. We all remained 
below till the water drove us out. At first the 
water came in slowly : afterwards very rapidly. 

To Mr. Macnab—We always kept a log slate in 
the engine-room. I counted the revolutions every 
half hour, and put them down on the slate. (Re- 
ferred to the log book.) The entries “revolutions 
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various’ for my watch were made by the chicf 


engineer from my statement. 


To ve es Frahm—By the tunnel being ‘* water- 


tight,” [ mean that it was not in connection with 
the after-hold. 
not; but never examined it. 


through it before we struck. 


No water came in 


To Mr. Hamiiton—The ship was making (re- 


ferring to the log), when she struck, 52 revolutions 
—not §3 as I said before. 

Mr. Hamilton, with reference to the engineer’s 
log, remarked that he had had to write it under 
great difficulties during the storm. 

Lieutenant James explained that what the Court 
wanted specially to arrive at was the speed of the 
ship during the voyage, and there appeared to be 
nothing in the deck-log, or the engine-room log, or 
anywhere else to show that. 

At this stage the Court was cleared for a few 
moments. 

On re-opening the President announced that the 
Court, having deliberated on Captain Frahm’s 
request to recall the third officer, had decided that, 
as there had been an adjournment for one day, it 
would not be advisable to take further testimony 
from him. 

Captain Frahm was then recalled by the Court and 
asked, among others, the two following questions :— 

What reason do you assign for not consultin 
with your officers in reference to the navigation o 
the ship, especially after the dirty tempestuous 
weather of the 8th, gth and 1oth of October? 

Having taken the entire navigation of the ship 
a yourself, never having consulted with your 
officers, why, after the first bearing, did you not 
remain on deck sufficiently long to take a second 
bearing of the light, and then mark her correct 
position on the chart and ascertain if the course 
already shaped was a correct one ? 

He replied :— My chart-room is on the main deck 
below the bridge, two or three feet forward of the 
bridge. Mycabin is aft. I generally use the chart- 
room tolie down in atsea. I didnot consult my officers 
even after the dirty, tempestuous weather of the 8th, 

th, and 1oth, because if they had differed in opinion 
irom myself I should still have thought it my duty 
to keep to my own opinion as I was the responsible 
person. Having taken the entire navigation of 
the ship upon myself, and not having consulted 
with my officers, when I had first taken the bear- 
ings of the light seen on the roth, I did not 
remain on deck to take a second bearing, because 
after consulting the chart I was sure and satisfied 
that it was the Siriya-saki light, and made certain 
that, even if the distance were less than half that I 
judged, the course would still be clear of all dangers. 

looked at the light through a glass. The bridge 
screens are about 3} feet high, and are not fitted 
with corner pieces. The compass is amidships. 
It is protected by another screen, about six feet 
high from the bridge, and extending for two feet 
on each side of the pole on which the pole-compass 
in fixed. This screen reaches about six points on 
each bow from the compass. The helm was kept 
hard a starboard all the time from 9.30 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on the goth. The ship is two-masted and 
schooner-rigged. At that time, if it had been pos- 
sible to set the main trysail, she would have been 
brought nearer the wind. It was not set because 
1 knew it would blow away instantly. Any trysail 
would have blown away. Wehad no storm main 
trysail: only a main staysail, which we bent and set 
on the 8th. The helm was hard aport from 5.30 

.m. till a few minutes before midnight on th oth. 
rhe lee-way was ascertained by judgment. I could 
see the ship’s wake about a ship’s length astern. 
I instructed the chief engineer on the 8th, when 
the wind had increased so that the ship would not 
steer, to drive her as hard as he could with safety. 
I did not ask him what speed the ship was making. 
The speed was reduced for a short time, by my 
orders, on the gth for soundings only. After the 
ship struck I sounded round her myself, in a boat 
for three or four hours. I also sent the second 
officer. Soundings were taken by me to a distance 
of a cable and a half from the vessel. Shortly after 
she struck she was making water so rapidly that I 
knew it would be useless to transfer cargo from aft 
forward. Assistance arrived from the are about 
eight o’clock in the morning, when boats came to 
save cargo. At noon we had laborers from shore to 
help us on board to discharge cargo. The vessel 


was laden in Yokohama under the direction of the 


I have the impression that it was 
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chief officer. I had ordered how gs 
trimmed. ‘The purser had said we ane " 
500 tons of cargo. I therefore told the hi ‘ 
officer to stow the heavy cargo aft and i “ 
the forward tank. We arrived in Yokohama a 
morning and had to leave the next. The Hy 
acted as he was told; but as the weather was Le 
he was informed at night by the purser tha A 
would not receive all the cargo spoken of Ith : 
told him to fill the after tank, so that the : 
should be immersed. I considered the vee a 
even in typhoon weather when six feet downb ike 
stern. he cargo was 50,000 bricks and ea 
220 tons measurement goods. I have on! = 
chart to remind me of courses and distances 1 
decline to say whether I consider the chief officer 
second officer capable of taking commandof the ship 
in case of my being disabled. € witness was 

ressed on this question but would not answer it.) 

had confidence in my officers to a certain degree, 
In thick or rainy weaiher I preferred to be alwa s 
on deck myself. I had no certainty of the shi ,s 
position at midnight on the gth.” I could aes 
seen land at least three miles away at that ume. | 
turned the ship’s head seaward when about to 
sound to make sure that she would not drift into 

ger—as a precautionary measure, in 

found myself on soundings. laid the ecw 
and distance of the light, when I saw it, on the 
chart, and allowed less than the presumed distance. 
I had not complete confidence in my first officer 
when close to danger. I would trust him within 
two or three miles of the land. Had I been on 
deck when the light was lost sight off I should have 
immediately turned seaw 

The Court adjourned at noon in order to 
endeavor to procure the attendance of the J 
witnesses who were on deck at the time of the 
disaster. 


Wednesday, November 14th, 1883. 
Nakashiyo Chojiro was examined, after due 


caution to speak the truth. He said:—I was a 
seaman on board the Akitsushima Maru, and was 
on deck on the morning of the 1oth of October. 
The weather was not v Rood until about 5 a.m. 
I was at the wheel, and had been on deck an hour 
from 4to 5. I saw a light which I took for Siriya- 
seki. papa it - popetn ri ips bad wea 
revailing for four days and this light showing u 

h the quartermaster at the wheel and myself 
saw it; but did not hear it reported. It was the 
general belief on board that the light was Siriya- 
seki; but I did not hear the quartermaster say 
that it was. I have seen Siriya-seki Light twice at 
night. It is ared one. The light now alluded to 
was red when first seen: it disa I knew 
it was a red light, because I could see that it was of 
ared color. It disappeared about half an hour 
after I had first seen it. I saw the land im- 
mediately afterwards. The vessel struck before 
the land was seen. 

The chief officer was recalled, and the interro- 
Spel and answers of the last witness were read. 

either the chief officer nor the captain had any 
questions to ask this witness. . 

The chief officer was then re-examined by the 
Court. He said—The light was white. The exact 
time of the ship striking, as given from the engine- 
room, was 4.45. I should say from 15 to 20 
minutes elapsed from the time of losing the light 
to the ship's striking. I should think the vessel 
ran about two miles roin the time the light was 
lost to that of striking. 

This closed the evidence, and the Court reserved 
judgment. 








His Majesty the Mikado, being pleased with the 
establishment of a German School in Tokiyo, has 
announced his willingness to grant an annual sub- 
sidy of yen 2,400 for the next ten years. 

Thirty-eight students have graduated at the 
Dendrological School and received certificates of 
competency. 


According to the Custom Returns, the sim 
amount of exports and imports during the mont 
of September last were as follows :—Exports y¢* 
3,064,477,077 ; imports yen 2,401,627.911 excess 
of exports yen 662,849.17; export hi 


116,936.383 ; import duty, yer 111,333-46- 
Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pecmeesenis 
[REUTER “SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.”’] 





London, November roth. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Tne Minister of Marine and Colonies has 
asked fora Supplementary Credit of nine million 
francs for the Tonquin Expedition. 

THE DISTURBANCES IN SERVIA. 
The Radical leaders have inaugurated dis- 


turbances in Belgrade. 
Later. 
The revolt is extending. 


The Servian troops have captured the in- 
surgent position at Kalafat. 

London, November 11th. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

In a speech at a banquet at the Guildhall, 
M. Waddington particularly emphasized the 
non-aggressive policy of France. 

In reply to M. Waddington’s speech, Mr. 
Gladstone expressed his sympathy with France. 
MADAGASCAR. 

The settlement of the Madagascar affair is 
confirmed. 

London, November 14th. 
REVOLUTION IN MADAGASCAR. 

It is reported that a revolution has broken out 

at Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar. 


The Prime Minister has been murdered, and 
the Malagasy Envoys strangled. 


‘London, November 15th. 
THE INSURRECTION IN SERVIA. 
It is officially announced that the insurrection 
in Belgrade has been suppressed. 


(REUTER’S TELEGRAMS.) 


London, znd November. 
The Hovas have offered to treat with the 
French and preliminary negotiations have com- 
menced. 
London, 3rd November. 
, THE FENIANS. 
There have been two explosions on the 
Underground Railway, and several persons were 
injured. It is attnbuted to the Fenians, and a 


reward of £1,000 is offered for the discovery of 
the perpetrators. 


London, sth November. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has 


left Paris and been replaced by the President of 
the Council of Ministers. . 


ne eee 
ooo 


NOTIFICATION NO. 36 OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 
——~»—___. 

It is hereby notified that the fourth term of the 
Payment of the land-tax, promulgated by Notifi- 
cation No. 14 in the 14th year of Meiji (1881), has 
been altered as follows :—Fourth term commencing 
on the 1st of February, ends on the 31st of March 
during which period five per cent. of the land-tax 
'S payable. , 

By Imperial Command. 

SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
MATSUKATA MASAYOSHI, 
Minister of Finance. 


November toth, 16th year of Meiji (1881). 
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BLACK. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. . 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 


From Shanghai, 
N " t bee M.B.Co. Thursday, Nov. 22nd.® 


From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Now. 24th.¢ 
From America... per P.M.Co. Tuesday, Nov. 27th.f 


* Left 















WIND IN MILER PER HOUR. 





MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM THERMOMETER AND PERCENTAGE OF HUMIDITY. 


Shanghai on November 14th. t Zamberi left Hongkong 
Terie left San Franciscoo n No- 


Monday, Nov. 19th. 


ee - ° . ; ° For Kobe ......... perK. U.Co. Monday, Nov. roth. 
a Se Re Se a SEN For Hakodate. per M. B.Co. Tuesday, Nov. aot. 
t eikad va cLouDY FAR ms CLEAR sOFAIR ‘Kaba, i? } perM.B.Co. Wednesday, Nov. 21st. 
REMARKS. a © 
Heavy line represents barometer. For Europe, 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimam tnermometers. EE CK SONY, NOt Mem 


. Tuesday, Nov. 27th. 


The arrival and d ure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 


—-—  — — —epresents velocity of wind. 


+ —_-» - ——_ percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 


* Rain in Inches. t Directionof Wind. t Weather. 
‘ Maximum velocity of wind 20.5 miles per hour on Friday at 
p.m. 

















VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Breconshire, for London via ote tec® Des- 
patch.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Flintshire, foc London vid ports.—Quick . 
patch.—Adamson, Bell &e'Co. eet 
Cairnsmuir, for New York vid Suez Canal—Quick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Canton, for New York viA ports uick Des h. 
—Adamson, Bell & ch * = 
Oceanic, for San Francisco—27th November.—O. 
& O. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports—2tst Novem- 
ber, at 4 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Venice, for New York, vid Suez Canal—Quick 

Despasch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.079 
inches on Friday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.603 inches 
on Thursday at 2 p.m. 

The hi tempera 


ture for the week was 68.7 on Monday 
and the 


west was 58.8 on Wednesday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 63.8 and 
$7.2 respectively. ‘ 

The total amount of rain for the week was .o71 inches, 
against 1.643 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








TIME TABLES. 
a 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains reave Yoxouama Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9-30,* 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30f p.m. 
The Trains teave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
8.45, 10.00,% 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 
4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30T p.m. 


STEANERS., 


Breconshire, British steamer, 1,325, J. Thomas, 
12th November, — London vii Hongkong, 

General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 

ve R. Searle, 17th November,—San hee 
cisco 24th October, Mails and General.—P. . 
M.S.S. Co. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 14th 
October,—Hongkong 7th ober, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

class, sen 70. Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, B. Blanc, 12th 

YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. November,— Hongkong 7th November, Mails 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30,] Tokio Afarn, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 

3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 rsth November,—Shanghai and oes Mails 

and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. and General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co, 


Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. _ Those with (+) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Uyeno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and Honso at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 
3-30 p.m. 

The Fares are re, rae omg (Separate Com- 
partment), yen 2.35; First-class, yen 1.40; Third- 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
acai 
FREIGHTS. 
No improvement to note in freights, and busi- 
ness on the smallest scale. The German 
Peter, which sailed on the 15th instant with a 


SE Se rent tor heey, 5% only Joes De Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 


picul, but that does not represent the rate at this 
port, as the vessel was chartered on the other side. 
For London via ports, the Flintshire sailed on the 
10th instant from Kobe. The Canton and Bre- 
conshire occupy the berth, the former for New 
York and the latter for London. The bark 
Sagitta for Havre and London left this to-day. 


ARRIVALS. 


Alma, American schooner, 45, Bras 
Pe ae Islands, Furs.—J. D. Carroll 


Kanagawa Maru, Japanese bark, 1,150, Eck-| Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 


strand, roth November,—Nagasaki vid Kobe, 
Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Breconshire, British steamer, 1,325, J. Thomas, Catrnsmuir, British steamer, 


t2th November, — London vid Hongkong, 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. . 


MMensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, B. Blanc, 12t 
November,— Hongkong 7th November, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
sey N pcember—Fukuds. General—Fukuda. 


Otsego, British schooner, 46, Evalt, 12th Novem- 
»—Kurile Islands, Furs.—Captain. 

Volta (6), French gunboat, Captain Fournier, 12th 
November,— lobe. 

Yoshino Maru, pn steamer, 120, Tamura, 
12th November,— Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirso Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Nirei, 13th 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

ry aranane Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
13th November,—Hakodate via Opinchame, 

era)l.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
14th November,—Shimidzu, General.—Sei- 
riusha, 
Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Amano, 14th 
November.—Handa, General.—Seiriusha. 
Kenjin Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Masuda, 
14th November,— Yokkaichi, General.—Kow- 
yckisha. 

Rose, Russian schooner, §3, Wilson, 14th Novem- 
ber,—Kurile Islands 8th November, Furs.— 


R. Clarke. 
Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,169, J. E. 
ilgour, 14th November,—Kobe, General.— 


Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Setkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Narita, 15th 
November,—Toba, General—Seiriusha. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer 1,146, R. Swain, 
15th November,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Shima Sfaru, Japanese steamer, Soo, Okuma, 15th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 


Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. Efford, 16th 
November,— Hakodate 13th November, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaitsha. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imado, 16th 
November,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 


Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, vid Hongkong :—Messrs. Penney and True in 
r,— Fukuda, General.—Fukuda- | cabin. 


16th Novem 
sha. 


Searle, 17th November,—San Fran- 


City of Rio de Fanciro, American steamer, 3,548, kaichi :—77 Japanese. 
kK. R. 


cisco 24th October, Mails and General.—P.} Messrs. Richter, Dinger, and 3 Sisters for French 
Convent in cabin. 


M.S.S. Co. 


Google 


bark | Zorat Mart, Japanese steamer, 407, Tokuda, 1oth 


- loth No-| Sumanoura Maru, Japancse bark, 715, Spic- 


p | Cenkat dfaru, Lin pa steamer, 1,914, G. W. 









moto, 15th November,— Yokkaichi, General.— | Kivokawa nore Japanese steamer, 62, Imado, 16th 
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DEPARTURES. Per Japanese steamer Onoura Mary, from 



























Fukuda :—12 Japanese. 


Per Japanese stcamer Takasago Af 
Hakodate vid Ovginohama: — Mev, yom 
Teterniakowsky, fancenich, and 6 Japanese i 
cabin; and 70 Japanese in steerage. ‘ 

Per Japanese steamer Setrio Maru, from \ 
kaichi :—60 Japanese. ie 

Per Japanese steamer Shidsuoka M 
Shiraidzu :—30 Japanese. ne ee 

Per Japanese steamer Kairio Mf, 

Handa :—12 Japanese. oo 


Per Japanese steamer KXenyjin M 
Yokkaichi :—32 Japanese. - Bieta 
Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa M, 
Kobe vid Oo-sima: — Ca tain. Geo. Witen 
Messrs. Olsen, Reid, Caswell, and Scott, crew of 
the wrecked steamer Kworio Maru, and 119 Japa- 
nese. 


Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang. 
hai and ports:—Governor Tanabe, or 
Nishimura, Governor Chida, Governor Seki, Go. 
vernor Ishida, [.ieutenant Barroll, U.S.N., Mrs. J. 
C. Hepburn, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Ripsley, Messrs, 
C. Kleinwachter, Klempermeyer, T. B. McIntyre, 
Fonscaint, Crapupon, Trub, E.C. Ki , Takatsyji, 
Isa, Masuda, Harima, Itagaki, Katsuke, wa, 
Hashimoto, Asami, Takagi, Toda, Kubica, Sere 
nohira, Fukushima, Tanaka, Ito, and F. Ito in 
cabin; and 1 European, 4 Chinese and 282 Japa. 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Ise Marx, from Hako- 
date: Governor and Mrs. Tokito, and 7 Japanese 
in cabin; and 106} Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Marx, {rom 
Shimidzu :—31 Japanese. 


Per American steamer City g Rio de Faneiro, 
from San Francisco :—His Excellency Terashima, 
Dr. W. Van der Heyden, His Excellency Hong 
Yong Sik, Korean Embassy, Mrs. A. E. Cie 
Messrs. C. D. Hoffman, Edward R. Jenkins, H. 
Gechow, A. Jack Hill, N. Mess, Percival Lowell, 
‘TY. Sameshima, Hamano, ‘I. Miyaoka, Woo Li 
Tang, Cheu Kwong Lok, Ko Yong Coe, and Hy 
On Heung in cabin. For Shanghai: Rev. C. R. 
Mills, and W. Upcroft in cabin. For Hongkong: 
H. ‘T. Creswell, and Oscar Jackson in cabin; and 
639 Chinese in steerage. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, $96, R. N. Walker, 
1oth November,—Hakodate vid O inohama, 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


November,—Kobe, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 


toth November,—Handa, General.—Handa- 
sha. 


Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 180, Ichi, 12th No- 
vember,— Toba, General.—Seiriusha. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, soth 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 


BishiM. S.S. Co. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
1oth November,—Shimidzu, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 


elthal, 12th November,—Nagasaki, Ballast. 
O Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


moto, 12th November,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

1,123, G. L. Castle, 
13th November, — Kobe, General.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. 


Conner, 14th November,—Shanghai and ‘ 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japenese steamer, 63, Omura, 14th 
Neb atl okkaichi, General.—Kowyeki- 
sha. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 14th 
November,—Tsuchisaki, General.—Seiriusha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
1tth November,—Shimidzu, General.—Sei- 
riusha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 14th tase eda tpt Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Thomas, 
14th November,—Niigata, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 401, Isami, 14th 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Peter, German bark, 311, H. Maller, 15th Novem- 
ber,—Amoy, Wheat.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 
Totoms &faru, Japanese steamer, 1,198, James, 15th 
oe vid Kobe and Bakan, 

_ General.— Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 908, J. A. 
Kilgour, 13th November,—Kobe, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsusai Maru, Japanese steamer, 432, Toyama, 
15th November,—Hakodate, General.—Un- 
sosha. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 16th 
November,— Kobe, Gencral.—Walsh, Hall & 

oO. 

Kenjin Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Masuda, 
16th November,— Yokkaichi, Gencral.—Ixow- 
ycekisha. 

Nitgata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
16th November, —Hakodate, General.—AMitsu 
Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 14th November,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Cairnsmuir, for Kobe:— 
Mr. Trew. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Sir Sydney and Lady Waterlow, 
Colonel Mamiya, Colonel Tomohira, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sneckner, Mr. and Mrs. B. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Hannen, Miss Hannen, and Mrs. Hannen’s 
maid, Mrs. B. A. Valentine and 2 children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Aguine, Mrs. Dithlefsen, 2 children and 
maid, Madame Boudon, Mrs. Mitsunaga, Mrs. 
Akabane, Miss Crocker, Miss Palmer, Messrs. F. 
Stokes, O. Munch, J. D. Carroll, R. Lyall, J. D. 
MacKintosh, R. Millar, S. Samuel, Inouye, Riyo, 
and Hayashi in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Jensaleh, from Hongkong: 
Treasure, $69,000.00. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Nitgata Mara, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the 13th 
November, at 5 p.m. with variable winds and hne 


imidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 
weather on the first part to Oo-sima; thence strong 


November,—S 





easterly winds and fine weather. Arrived a 
PASSENGERS. Yokohama on the 14th November, at 10.30 p.m: 
sahiveD- Passed the British steamer Cuirnsmuir off Owan 


Bay. 
The American steamer City of Rio de Fauneiro, 
Captain Robert R. Searle, reports leaving 92) 
Francisco on the 23th October, at 3.15 p-”- "i 
strong winds, heavy sca, and a low area of low 
barometer throughout the whole passage. Pa 
Cape King on the 16th November, at 5-3? ge 
Arrived at Yokohama on the 17th November, 4 
8 a.m. 


Per British steamer Breconshire, from Tondon 


Per Japanese steamer }oshino Maru, from Yok- 


Per French steamer Afensuleh, from Hongkong : 


a ot sz “WZ 
























tons given herewith, Saturday, November 17th ........cceseee eoceecee EE2 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. Haere ice e ow more disposition leoperate IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
n these at reduced cates. Among recent sales ‘ 
a . we note Tomiyoka $490, Annaka $440, Hachoji = as . 
IMPORTS. ee B41 Si Slee sorts are in demand at the present S™ ALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
Daring the past See: Ue Pee yep kes cs er a business, should see if there is an open- 
stagnation has continued, and with scarcely any Sani racine he . oo et Sng ol nacine a ‘liacrall Water: Maustactocy: bar abele 
fresh business, quotations are nominally un- yet commenced in earnest. We note transactions ng as . : . g fe ch 
changed. COTTON YARNS at ee in best Sh 1—fine ee off ip $509 District. All information and recipes for the 
: . and $590 according to quality. In coarse kinds . ’ 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- . gsc to ahs the principal ‘bu snes ree pean a eeaet a ee of eae ae = 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- = = 29.25 to 30.00 eee SED ees Pie ° 
. Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.25 to 28.50 Re-reels.—Small business in these, hardly suffi- . : 
: Nos. 281032,CommontoMedium- > 3o.s0to 31.50 cient to test the Market. Good Maibash, like| be demand for these drinks is so much on the 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - - 32.00 re 35.00 | Katsuyama and Five Gil, are obtainable at $575] increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
t Nos. 38to4z = 7 = 35-00 £0 37°59 or her eabouts. for the machinery in all leads to @ pro- 
: a or the cases 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. peeae. Kakeda.— Moderate irchases have been made : 
sat agp taches 6 Biceo toa on basis of $530 for Niwatori, with Common at| fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
y Forni SS vies ae inches - “ie to ee $510, Chocho might be got at $575. licati 
T. Cloth—7Bb, 24 ya: As, 32 hes- te = de eee ee passing ry about oe free, on application to 
<> Indigo Shirting—1t2 yards, 44inches - 1. ; Prices. aa noted at $y10. Nambx y i ‘ 
e Priats—Assorted, 30 Lag #610 to2-40 | Pood has been aera $305. oe & sat ee aaa = 
- inches - - + + = = 0.07 t00.09 ovotations. 23¢, Forston Street, London, N. 
Turkey Reds—sz to 2}B, 24 yards, 30 = Pen Piace. Hanke—No.tko <« « « « e to 
inches - ee hee : fe 4.15 to 8.35 Hanks—No, Shine oe = "is te May 1st, 1883. 
Mia se ae Wo aoks—No. 2 (Joshu)) - - - = 46s to47o —_————_— 
Torte Rede aR, a4yarde goiecten 170 wr | Ais No af Game)”: > > > S8%5 |eme GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES 
we Velvets—Black, 35 »22iach - 5-90 to6.75 ankea—No.3 - - - «© «© « eG ne 
se Victoria Lawns, 12 42:3 inches - 0.65 to 0.75 Hanks—No.3h- - - + - «© to 410 —_———. 
x affachelas, 13 »43inches - - 1.75 to 2.05 Filatures—Extra. - += + - - Siete tos 
i WOOLLENS. Fiateres No. 1, 10/ig deniers - = = foots | HIOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 
zinches - $3.80 pe LL ppb ty 14, ah : - © $75 to s8s 
~ Orleans, | e. ures— 5 . - - ‘ 
Cloth fe 2i . - oe He to 0.28 Fisiecs=Nol otk deans - ped : ili 
I he SO Lage ie Neoshisis dese te =. yt PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
- 3t taches ee ieee ee 0.15% to 0.16} Resets Nest, 14/16 deniers - - - Sé0 to 590 constitutions will discover that by the use 
; . 24 yards, Re-reels—No. 14, 14/17 deniers- - 3 « A ioe . 
~ mere ee te O88} t00.26 Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers = = 35 10.525 lof this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
ousoeting de Laipe—Vurets 24 Yaris oso took | ere e, 3: WW20 deniers - > = S40tos0 |for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
Pilots, $4.0 0 eee - = 0.30 nego Kekedes—No. + ee + © s65tos75 its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Gothe—Union, s4@poinches = - ogo toss | Kekedas-Nes 2 2 > > 2 S8BS8 [pins 
riot and Green, 6 to $B, Oshiu Sendai—No.aj > > 22 Sotosse Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 
prB - - - 2 © 0.35 to 0.40 Hamatsuki—No. 32- = = © © 465 to 475 . : 
IRON. Hamatsuki—No.$,4- + - - + 420to in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
, cadigeken: Sodai—No.3t - - + + = = 4t0t0 420 Scot iy es 
Piss Mare, Aue cs so oS Sage bw 8s TEA Abyssinia,” says—“‘I ordered the dragoman 
. Flat Bars, } inch - oo Gat. 6 330 to 3.00 Thet f Market has improved since the| Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Rouad and square up tofiach - - 32.80 to 3.00 pei ast tos) ons 
Nailrod, assorted - - + + 235 to2.60 |the date of last report. Settlements amount to| Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
’ Nailod, small size - - - - 2.85 to3.15 ae) howe Sane piel gael Brades., Prices | service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
KEROSENE. steady at quotations given below. Supplies from | short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
Sales during the week have been 16,500 cases, | the country come in lowly, and Stocks amount to/| served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
a and deliveries 16,000 cases. The Market is weak | only 4,100 piculs. ceSeixtOne: are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
i a ne ene Pet rencase, | Common - - - - + + + §t0&under | unmistakable purgative properties they create 
ae Dewe - - - = - = | = $1.67 oe Cammen se: ee tor: | am_undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
: Silas ecw. So So 2. a -S: Lhe Good Medium - > > = > - ary satisfies them of their value.” 
tae e e - ° - . e 
SUGAR. Finest - - - - + = - a8 &up'ds eet 
The commodity is firmly held for the following SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
prices, but the market for all grades is very dull EXCHANGE. 
7 on account of buyers holding back. All the late Rates have declined during the week, and the HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
hand fe rat een” inte kodown, but the Stock on} business transacted been on a small scale. There |Ts a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
ais ° ieee oe he ss lea a : “pers 2nc"\and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
White, No. 1 $8.25 to 8.30 quotations at t ose y lously i heali al k 
Me. ce ee : Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/8} ously in in cerations, curing skin 
_ White No.3 > lof ff GBS BS | Sterting—Bank 4 months sight - - = 3/9, ° fees and in hess and sabia all 
wanes: 2 11 1 1:38 | Same Reiger ee > 238 lintammat ; = 
Force > 2 22 1 G25 4% | Ou pare—baneagte | °° lags iniammations. 
ans— vate 0 mon bad ° 4q- 
op eo ly RR Dt i 
a EXPORTS. On Shanghai Bank ge om rote a y eg seagate travels in 
0 ai—Private to days =. 36 ina, published in 1871, says—‘‘I had with 
SILK. k——Bank Bills oa demand - oe , 
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DEATH. 
At 41, Tsukiji, Tokiyo, on the 1gth November, Grace 
MartHa, only daughter of the Rev. W.T. White, aged 
3 years and 7 months. 
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_ Ow Sunday last there occurred in this Settle- 


ment a disturbance of unusual magnitude. The 
Parties principally concerned were Russian 
sailors and jinrikisha coolies. A number of 
the former were assembled on the English Ha- 
toba waiting for man-of-war's boats to take 
them off at the expiration of their furlough, when 
One of their comrades arrived by jinrikisha. The 
new comer was more or less intoxicated, and 
$0, it appears, were the majority of those on the 
Hatoba. A dispute arose’ about the fare, and 
the sailor attempted to escape without satis- 
fying his jinrikisha-coolie’s demands, where- 
Upon the latter seems to have seized the former's 
Cap asa hostage. What happened after this is 
hot exactly clear. A general mé/ée took place 
between the liberty-men and the coolies, and 
the trouble was rather aggravated than quelled 
by the interference of the police, who were not 


in sufficient force to deal with rioters so numerous 
and so violent. Several men on both sides were 
severely injured, notably a sailor who was 
stabbed in the back, and Sergeant James, an 
European constable, whom a Russian knocked 
down with a stone. The disturbance was 
finally brought to a termination by some Russian 
naval officers who succeeded in getting their 
men into the boats. The chief reflection sug- 
gested by the fracas is that similar affairs are 
always possible in this Settlement. It is ob- 
vious that if fifty or sixty liberty-men take it into 
their heads to commit an outrage or to be the 
violent assertors of their own fancies, there is 
not, there cannot be, in a petty sea-port town, 
any police force capable of restraining them. To 
what dimensions a riot like that of last Sunday may 
at any moment attain, none of us can pretend to 
prophesy. Russian sailors do not enjoy an 
enviable reputation, but we doubt whether they 
are mach worse than the sailors of any other 
nation. Atall events whatever moral distinctions 
may exist, are not likely to survive the levelling 
effects of the liquor sold in Yokohama grog- 
shops—liquor which is subject to no sort of 
examination and whose retailers are free from 
every restraint other than the insensible prickings 
of a publican’s conscience. In 1881, when the 
Russian squadron was at Nagasaki, strange 
accpunts reached us of the liberty-men’s doings, 
and after every allowance had been made for the 
exaggeration of rumour, it was plain that the peace 
and order of the port were virtually at the mercy 
of these boisterous holiday-makers. Here, too, 
from one to three hundred men may come 
ashore any day to disport themselves, and once 
ashore, they represent a temporarily uncontrol- 
lable force, capable of wrecking half the Settle- 
ment before any competent authority could cope 
with them. Fortunately such things do not 
occur, because the men are generally orderly 
and good-humoured, but the possibility is always 
before us. The experience of last Sunday may 
at any moment be repeated on a larger and 
much more disastrous scale. The obvious in- 
ference is that ships allowing a large number of 
men to go on furlough should be obliged to 
provide for the discipline of the sailors while on 
shore. Elsewhete it is customary to send an 
armed picquet with instructions to sce that the 
liberty men bel.ave in an orderly way, and 
though such a measure must be preceded, 
in the case of a foreign port, by the permission 
of the local authorities, that permission could 
easily be obtained here. Even if steps were 
taken to remove the ridiculous and childish ob- 


Google 


structions which render the efficient exercise of 
municipal control impossible in our Settlement, 
it would still be to the advantage of Japanese 
and foreigners alike that the duty of dealing with 
riotous English, Russian, or French sailors should 
be undertaken by the men’s respective nationals. 


Tux riot of last Sunday offered another illustra- 
tion of the strange tendency existing in this 
Settlement to abuse and condemn the Japanese 
polica There is no reason whatsoever to 
suppose that the police behaved improperly in 
the fracas at the Hatoba. They certainly used 
their batons, but it was in gelf-defence, as the 
severe injuries they themselves suffered at the 
hands of their opponents amply testify. The 
statements of the Russian sailors are not yet 
before the public, and it would, therefore, be 
premature to form any opinion as to the origin 
of the disturbance, but there is sufficient testi- 
mony to show conclusively that police inter- 
ference was imperative and that the Russians 
resented it with reckless violence. Doubtless 
if the police had not interfered they would have 
escaped a good many wounds and contusions, 
but they would have received, instead, a chorus 
of abuse for inefficiency and partiality, and in 
this instance the condemnation would have been 
just. The police, however, are not popular 
with the “patriotic” element of Yokohama. 
Nothing Japanese is popular, and it would 
have been quite inconsistent with the traditions 
of this class had last Sunday's disturbance 
been suffered to pass without hostile criticism. 
We were not surprised, therefore, when, at the 
investgation held by the Russian Consul, one 
of the witnesses, describing himself as a news- 
paper proprietor, endeavoured to ley the whole 
blame on the shoulders of the police. This 
person’s evidence was very sensible and far- 
seeing from his own peint of view. But its 
effect was somewhat marred by the extravagant 
demands it made upon public credulity. Few 
human beings outside a nursery will be found 
to believe that the police proceeded to arrest a 
Russian sailor because he had “accidentally 
struck a Japanese coolie with a piece of orange 
skin,” and that they followed up the proceeding 
by ‘brutally assaulting ” the man’s comrades. 
¥ct this revelation was subsequently repeated in 
another form by apparently the same witness 
under the a//as of ‘an independent spectator,” 
who commenced by declaring that “an unjusti- 
fiable assault was perpetrated on a body of Rus- 
sian seamen,” and then went on to describe the 
condition of the seamen with admirable ac-. 
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curacy :—‘‘ They had consumed a quantity of 
the poison sold them as spirits, too potent even 
for these hardy sons of the north,” and had 
“become more or less irresponsible for their 
actions,” nevertheless, “so far as a casual 
spectator could judge, they were as tractable 
as such a body of men on such an occasion 
could be expected to be:” all that they did 
was to throw oranges, crackers, bread, etc., and 
“while this harmless play was in progress,” 
the Japanese police attempted to arrest some 
of them, whereupon a free fight ensued. Up 
to this point “independent spectator,” was 
consistent enough, but he now went on to say 
that “the trouble had its origin in a dispute 
between a jinriki-coolie and a spectator,” where- 
as, before, it was the police who arbitrarily 
attempted to arrest men engaged in harmless 
play. We do not doubt that this witness was 
quite as capable of appreciating facts as ‘“‘ such 
a man on such an occasion could be expected 
to be,” but for the sake of his reputation as a 
story-teller we could wish that he had not 
published his latest experiences, or capped his 
history with the verdict that ‘had the police 
refrained from interfering with a lot of men in 
the condition in which the majority of these 
obviously were,” nothing extraordinary would 
have happened. What condition that was, 
we are ata loss to divine. It was a com- 
plicated condition at all events—the condition 
of men who “had consumed a quantity of 
poison too potent for them ;” who were ‘‘ more 
or Jess irresponsible for their actions ;” who were 
nevertheless “‘ as tractable as could be expected,” 
and who were obviously in a state not warranting 
police interference. It is well that the public 
should be amused, but on no other grounds can 
we explain the freak of throwing open newspaper 
columns to such a fabulist as “independent 
observer.” ‘‘ Another eye-witness” does not com- 
mand greater confidence. He, too, thought 
“the whole affair could easily have been stopped 
at the start had it not been for the unwarranted 
proceedings of the police, whom he saw with his 
own eyes provide jinrikisha coolies with stones 
and brickbats with which to attack sailors.” 
Wonderful eyes they were, those of this observer. 
They enabled him to s-e everything that hap- 
pened to Sergeant James so accurately that 
Sergeant James himself contradicted him in 
every detail. Let us not be understood as seck- 
ing to cast doubts on the honesty of either “an 
independent spectator ” or “ another eye-witness.” 
We do not in the smallest degree question these 
gentlemen's sincerity, but we do distinctly charge 
them with bias. Were it not the fashion in this 
Settlement to ridicule and abuse the police, such 
versions of an easily understood affair would 
never have been offered to, or accepted by, the 
local press. Whether the police are good or bad 
is not the question. It is, whether they get fair 
play, or whether the treatment measured out 
to them is any sense worthy of an intelligent 


community. 





It is the custom when posting sentrics or placing 
policemen on their beat to provide them with a 
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schedule of instructions for their guidance. The 
practice, we understand, has not been neglected 
even in Yokohama, though, as the local press 
constantly assures us, the police there are like 
the cat's tail in the proverb, their presence 
and their absence are equally inconsequential. 
Whether well or ill carried out, however, the 
instructions themselves, in the form to which 
they have gradually been reduced, are worthy a 
moment's study. Epitomized, they run thus:— 
“To check dishonesty and to arrest thieves but 
to remember that each house in the foreign 
Settlement is an ifviolable sanctuary for law- 
breakers: to seize all offenders against municipal 
regulations unless they are foreigners or Japanese 
within the limits of foreign compounds: to see 
that ‘sanitary and hygienic arrangements are 
duly carried out, but on no account to enter the 
precincts of foreign residences for that purpose: 
to prevent everything calculated to offend 
decency and public morality, but to be very 
circumspect in molesting offenders against one 
or the other since the majority of them are 
armed with foreign certificates which place them 
beyond the reach of Japanese control: to remove 
whatever impropriety disfigures the environs of 
the Settlement, but to be exceedingly careful 
that the process does not extend to places where 
residents of note, officials and private persons 
alike, are wont to enjoy their hardly earned 
recreation: to exercise a rigid supervision over 
grog-shops but on no account to examinc the 
quality of the liquor sold there or interfere in 
any way with the conduct of their proprietors: to 
arrest all drunken disturbers of peace and order 
unless they happen to be liberty men who by 
imbibing poison too strong for them have become 
“‘more or less irresponsible for their actions,” 
and are ‘obviously not in a condition to be 
interfered with:” to arrest or otherwise check all 
jinrikisha coolies who by offering their vehicles 
to foreigners are guilty of the implied insult that 
the latter are not competent to ask for what they 
want; and, above all, never in any way to inter- 
fere with the rights which individual foreigners 
may conceive themselves or their employés 
entitled to exercise, since the observance of 
Japanese municipal regulations by Western 
residents is purely a matter of courtesy.” It is 
understood that these instructions are not yet 
complete. The course of daily events and the 
comments they evoke, constantly suggest new 
additions. Japanese intelligence, however, or 
to be more explicit, the degree of intelligence 
which consents to be associated with a baton on 
a beat, is finite, and apprehensions are beginning 
to be entertained that the supply may prove in- 
adequate to the demand unless some limit is 
imposed upon the latter. 





Tue Korean embassy has returned and will 
conclude its mission by a somewhat protracted 
stay in Japan. The public is still ignorant of 
the purpose of H.E. Min Yong-Ik’s visit to the 
United States. And this ignorance is likely to 
be permanent unless the public consents to 
accept the only reasonable version of the affair, 
namely, that the Ambassador and his suite went 


westward with no more serious intent than Lord 
Bateman avowed when he “ shipped himselt 3} 
aboard of a ship some foreign countries {or to 
see.” Yet to the last the American journals 
kept up the farce of accrediting the Peninsular 
statesman with weighty business. Each day 
their readers were informed of the visits the 
Ministers paid to public buildings and other 
miracles of civilization; of the discussions they 
held with their attachés, of the notes they took 
and of the questions they asked. Only, amid 
all this curiosity and comment, the Great Min 
Yong-Ik himself held firm to the object of his 
journey, and “‘ directed his interest to the execy. 
tion of the duty assigned him by his Sovereign," 
This manifest steadfastness to a mysterious 
purpose raised the diplomatic débusant Many 
degrees in public estimation, and environed hin 
with all the halo of reverence that encircles 
official mystery. As a pleasant set-off to his 
awe-inspiring self-restraint, we have the in. 
genuous prattle of the other members of the 
Embassy, their astonishment at everything they 
saw, culminating when they found themselves in 
the hotel at San Francisco, with its “lofty ceiling 
supported by such slender pillars ; its great clean 
white walls ; its sunlight which, shining through 
large window-panes, turned the pillars and 
white walls into a light pink colour ; its elegantly 
decorated cornices ; its rich furniture and table- 
appointments ; its wonderfully beautiful women 
and strong-figured, wise-faced men ; and, above 
all, its black waiters, whose great white shirts 
made their faces very black and their eyes an 
unearthly white.” On these things the travellers 
were always glad to discant, and their interest in 
Indians and Indian relics seems to have been 
unbounded. In the presence of the electric 
light they became practical. “In Japan” said 
the attaché, Mr. Yu Kil-Chun, “ we saw some 
electrical apparatus, but could not be told what 
electricity was, though we were left to under- 
stand that nobody knew, and that it was a force 
controlled by devils and not surely under human 
control. We learn, however, from what we see 
of its use in America, that it may, like water, 
be poured from vessel to vessel, and is control- 
led and used in safety.” Later, having ob- 
served the inferiority of gas, as shown by 8 
street gaslight standing close to an electric 
light, Mr. Yu remarked :—‘‘ We will begin with 
the electric light in Korea. In America you 
have demonstrated that the electric light is 
cheaper and better than the lights of gas and kero- 
sene, and therefore we need not make the experi- 
ment. We will begin where you have arrived.” 
When Mr. Yu gets home he will doubtless make 
a requisition upon the State strong-box (of 
which the Commissioner of Customs keeps the 
keys), for money to buy electric lights, and 
before long visitors to Sdéul will be able to ex 
amine the evidences of that city’s opulence and 
cleanliness by the strong illumination of 8 
thousand-candle Brush bummer. 
ee ; 

Questioned on the subject of printing, the 

Envoy is reported to have said :— We have 
) P 

type in Korea, but no printing presses. More 
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than two hundred years ago a king of Fah 
Chosun made a great number of iron types, and 
since then such type have been used in our 
country.” To which statement the New York 
Herald adds the following :—" The type spoken 
of are those of Chinese characters as shown in 
several books brought with the Embassy from 
Korea. That Koreans should have invented 
movable iron type at so early a date is a 
remarkable fact when it is considered that 
such type were never invented by the Chinese 
or Japanese, those in usc in China and 
Japan at present having been first made by 
European missionaries since 1830.” As might 
have been expected, the New York journalist 
gets out of his depth the moment he ventures 
into Chinese or Japanese waters. The Korean 
statesman’s account of his countrymen'’s inven- 
tion of movable metal types is over-modest. 
It is now well known, chiefly through the 
researches of Mr. Earnest Satow, that such types 
were used in Korea 470 years ago. The whole 
account of the invention and its firstemployment 
is given in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan (Vol. X. Parts I. and II.). 
But it also known that the Japanese, too, pos- 
sessed movable metal types at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Their own anti- 
quarians speak of a much earlier date (1394), 
and having regard to the intercourse between 
Korea and Japan, it is difficult to suppose that 
any invention appreciated by the former could 
have long remained unknown to the latter. But 
it is atany rate certain that, whether imported 
from Korea or invented in Japan, a considerable 
quantity of movable metallic type was in stock 
in Yedo at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, while of block-printed books there are 
examples dating as far back as 1157. 


On the happily vague authority of “it is generally 
understood,” but yet with a certain show of 
assurance and conviction, the North China 
Daily News forecasts a number of impending 
changes in the Japanese Cabinet. Mr. Mori, 
how representing Japan in England, is to have 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, its present 
holder, Mr. Inouye, going to Washington. 
Admiral Yenomoto, now at Peking, is to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mori, while Mr. Takezoye, Minister 
at Soul, is to proceed to Peking. Our 
readers will remember that these changes were 
announced some time ago by a vernacular 
journal, and it would appear that our Shangha! 
contemporary's informant derived his inspiration 
from the same source. So far as we have been 


able to ascertain, however, the only basis of the | 


rumour is Mr. Terashima’s return from Washing- 
ton, and that, as we have already explained, was 
necessitated by illness. Mr. Terashima’s health 
is seriously impaired, and some apprehension 
exists that he will not be able to resume duty 
anywhere for a considerable period. Mr. Mori's 
return from London has been talked of for some 
time, but we are in a position to say that even 
that is not yet determined, still less the name of 
his successor, 
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Ox the 3rd of October, the sale of tickets for 
the first series of Henry Irving’s performances 
in New York was opened at the theatre selected 
for his appearance. Tickets for separate re- 
presentations, the price of which is $3.00 cach, 
Were reserved for future disposal. For the entire 
succession of evenings, twenty-four in number, 
$60.00 are demanded,—a singularly moderate 
sum, considering the enormuus expense incurred 
by Mr. Irving in carrying his complete com- 
pany, stock of scenery, etc., to America. In 
fact, this fee is simply the equivalent of what is 
nightly required for stalls at the regular per- 
formances in the Lyceum ; and is only one half 
as much as the charge during Edwin Booth's 
memorable season with Irving. At first sight 
it would appear that the visitor from England 
must inevitably lose money ; but all danger on 
that score is doubtless averted by the superior 
“holding ” qualities of the American theatres. 
No London play-house, even with the four or 
five tiers of the old pattern, can seat nearly as 
many spectators as the average New York es- 
tablishment, with its three divisions. This is 
chiefly owing to the absence of boxes, which in 
England occupy disproportionate space, and 
accommodate comparatively few auditors. More- 
over, when the scats are all taken in a British 
theatre, the house is filled,—the lobbies and pas- 
sages being totally unavailable. Theoretically this 
is the more correct system, but a dozen practical 
reasons could be bought forward in favor of the 
freer and more open style of construction. The 
latter is an enormous advantage to the manager, 
when he has a good entertainment to offer, for 
it often happens that nearly if not quite as many 
as those who sit, will be content to witness the 
proceedings standing. The consequence is that 
the receipts are usually twice as large in America 
as in England. A “two hundred pound house,” 
in London, is greatly above the average. Only 
the most powerful “ stars” can draw such, con- 
tinuously. In New York, a nightly return of 
$2,000, is not extraordinary, when the attraction 
is of the highest class. The inspiring effect, 
upon the actors, of audiences like those which 
gather on especial occasions in America, can 
hardly be realized by players whose experience 
has been confined to the older country. Irving 
has had wonderful triumphs, and enjoyed 
“receptions,” at home, more enthusiastic than 
have been accorded to any other British actor of 
the time; but he never knew what it was to have 
a greeting like that which awaits him from the 
New York community. The hearty spirit of 
American hospitality would ensure that, under 
any circumstances ; but the remembrance of his 
courtesy and true comradeship toward Booth, 
when the latter was in grief and trouble, will 
intensify the warmth of his welcome a hundred- 


fold. 
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We have spoken of the theatre “ selected ” 
for Irving, but in point of fact there was probably 
little choice. Few of the New York managers 
could aftord an opening to so costly an exfour- 
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age as that of the distinguished English star. 
Mr. Wallack, the doyen of his calling, happens 
to have two houses, from one of which he 
personally withdrew a few years since, finding it 
too far “down town,”—that is, too near the 
business part of the city,—although when built, 
twenty years before, it was the uppermost place 
of amusement on Manhattan Island. This he 
now gives up to occasional visitors. Under or- 
dinary conditions its position might be con- 
sidered a drawback; but the exceptional 
circumstances of Mr. Irving's advent removes 
this disadvantage. It is not one of the largest 
of New York theatres ; but at the prices fixed, it 
will seat $3,500, and contain $5,000. If the 
visitor can be sure of even $3,000 each night in 
New York, whereas the limits of his London 
house prevent his taking much above $1,000, 
he will have no financial reason to regret his 
foreign tour. Of course the figures just men- 
tioned represent only the legitimate receipts,— 
the amount with which Mr. Irving's treasurer 
will have to concern himself, when each night's 
business is over and done with. The actual 
sum paid for tickets, at least the first few re- 
presentations, will be nearer $13,000 than 
$5,000. The band of brigands known as 
“ticket speculators” have taken measures to 
secure the whole body of seats, with the expecta- 
tion of retailing them at prodigious profit. It 
is alleged that no degree of precaution can 
prevent this abominable imposition. The sale 
opened, as has been said, on October 3rd. 
Throughout the previous day, the large iron 
gateway of the establishment was besieged by 
hired men and boys, waiting for the first 
places in the guewe of purchasers. These 
were paid thirty cents an hour or $5.00 
for a day and night. Most of them slept 
on camp-chairs provided by their employers. At 
nine o'clock on the morning of the 3rd, the 
doors were opened, and the line of approach 
was formed. At the proper time, each supposi- 
titious applicant would yield his place to the 
real buyer. It was announced that no individual 
should be allowed more than ten season-tickets; 
but this rule was easily circumvented, and it is 
known that one adventurous investor secured 
upward of $10,000 worth. Altogether, on this 
opening day, the sales were 511 in number— 
amounting to $30,660. Four-fifths of the buyers 
were speculators. 


Souk weeks ago, reference was made in these 
columns to an opinion delivered in Boston, 
Massachussets, by Justice Nelson, of the U.S. 
Circuit Court, in the case of a ship-carpenter 
of Chinese descent, who was born in Hongkong, 
and to whom the law excluding Chinese laborers 
was thercfore declared inapplicable. According 
to this decision, in which Justice Lowell of the 
satne Court concurred, a native of Hongkong, 
being a British subject, is not liable to the 
provisions of an Act directed against Chinese 
immigration. Most persons, outside of Cali- 
fornia, will be surprised to learn that this simple 
and apparently sound conclusion has been set 
aside by Judge Field, of the U.S. Supreme 
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Court, sitting in banco with Judge Sawyer, in the 
city of San Francisco. Most persons, indeed, 
will be a good deal more than surprised at the 
learned Justice’s ruling “ that the fact of a China- 
man being born in Hongkong does not constitute 
him a British subject.” That is a question, we 
should fancy, concerning which the view of 
the British Government might be supposed to 
take precedence over that of Judge Field. It is 
highly improbable that the point will ever be 
raised, but we are strongly inclined to believe 
that any individual of Chinese parentage, born 
in Hongkong since that island became an Eng- 
lish possession, who should undertake to assert 
his privilege of admission to the United States, 
as a British subject, would be sustained to the 
fullest extent by the Government of Great Britain ; 
and that this latest San Francisco decree would 
be found to have the precise value of a piece of 
waste paper. The several inane arguments by 
which Judge Field attempted to sustain his posi- 
tion hardly require examination, but as an 
example of what a professional logician may 
be reduced to when he sets out to propound 
a legal absurdity, we quote the following :— 
“The coming of Chinese laborers to the 
United States, without any limitation as to 
the countries from which they may come, is 
suspended.” ‘In respect to the Restriction Act 
no consideration is deemed necessary to the 
position of other Governments regarding the 
Chinese within their borders.” It is almost 
needless’ to say that this theory, if carried to 
its ultimate consequences, might produce the 
gravest international dissensions. The United 
States Government once deliberately invited war 
with Austria, in defence of the rights of a person 
of Hungarian birth, who had not—if memory 
serves us correctly—even become an American 
citizen, but had only declared his intention to 
, be naturalized. On that occasion, Austria 
yielded ;—as the United States would be re- 
quired to yield if the pretence were made of 
sustaining the doctrine laid down in California, 
—provided that doctrine were boldly confronted 
and defied by anybody sufficiently interested to 
force the matter to a definite issue. 
e . e 
The question may reasonably be asked,— 
“What could have possessed a Judge of the 
Supreme Bench of the United States to risk his 
reputation and weaken the dignity of his office 
by so extraordinary an enunciation?” It is not 
for us to supply the answer ; but by briefly de- 
scribing the political attitude in which the learned 
gentleman now stands, we may enable readers to 
form their own opinions on the subject. Judge 
Field is one of that too numerous body of pro- 
rainent American citizens who are inflamed with 
Presidential aspirations. He has long beena 
candidate for nomination, though never a 
nominee. He is without strength or in- 
fluence in any other part of the country than 
the extreme Western States, and is unsupported 
by a single newspaper except the Al/a Ca/ifor- 
nia. It is openly proclaimed, we regret to say, 
that he has secured the advocacy of this sheet 
by serving, in his judicial capacity, certain local 
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interests on the Pacific Coast. This charge may, 
or may not, be true. It would be lamentable to 
see it verified. But of the facts that he is striv- 
ing for the Presidency ; that he has no following 


‘but in one or two Western States; and that the 


people of those States are as reckless in their 
animosity against the Chinese as he himself is 
in his struggles for the Chief Magistracy,—of 
these things there is no possibility of doubt. 
By the light which they afford, the decision 
reversing Judge Nelson’s rational opinion may 
perhaps he accurately interpreted. 





The career of a China-ware vendor in Shanghai 
seems to be exposed to vicissitudes. A few 
days ago, one of these gentlemen was quietly 
carrying his wares along Foochow Road when a 
foreigner coming along, gave him a shove which 
produced fatal effects among his crockery. 
The pedlar, laying down his load, followed his 
assailant to ask for redress which he received in 
the shape of half a dozen sound strokes from 
the other's cane. Satisfied with this, he was 
about to resume the fragments of his load when 
a policeman appeared upon the scene, and to 
him the injured man exposed his wrongs. The 
policeman was a person of quick resolution. 
He immediately began to abuse the pedlar “ in 
the foulest language,” and told him that unless 
he wished for a good clubbing and to be locked 
up, he had better take himself off at once, 
which advice the China-vendor wisely followed. 
The details of this interesting scene were com- 
municated to the North China Herald by a 
Chinese correspondent, who explains that had 
the policeman followed the foreigner, ‘“‘he 
would have himself received a good caning or 
whipping” at the latter's hands. This Chinese 
gentleman—a remarkably good English scholar, 
apparently—takes occasion to regret that the 
scheme ot importing Sikhs to police Shanghai 
failed. He says that the Chinese constables 
only enforce municipal regulations against those 
whom they do not care to offend, and that the 
Superintendent of Police has acquired a reputa- 
tion which exercises a deterrent effect on 
Chinese complainants. Native residents of 
Shanghai are evidently becoming dangerously 
exalted. They begin to imagine that China- 
men are included in the application of the 
principle, “all men are equal before the law.” 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun has a report of a 
banquet given by the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce at Pusan, Korea, whereat the prin- 
cipal guests were officials, including Mr. Robert, 
commissioner, and other officers, of the newly 
organized Korean Customs Service. The event 
was on the 26th of October, and its principal 
incident appears to have been an address by 
Mr. Yamada, President of the Chamber. He 
reminded the convives that cight years had 
elapsed since the conclusion of the Commercial 
Treaty between Japan and Korea in the ninth 
year of Meiji, and that during the interval the 
condition of trade had not been altogether 
decrepit. Meanwhile no duty had been imposed 


upon either imports or exports. Hence hz 
Treasury was neither benefited nor the reverse 
whether trade declined or prospered. This 
thought the speaker, was the real cause why 
Korean officials failed to recognize the benefits 
of international trade, which they regarded with 
invidious eyes. It was regrettable that a Custom 
House had not been earlier established for the 
plenishment of the coffers of the Korean 
Government, which would soon become aware 
of the importance of international trade. He 
congratulated the Government upon the organi. 
zation of a Custom House under competent aad 
experienced officers. He was certain that they 
would spare no effort to promote the interests of 
foreign merchants. Mr. Robert replied, reci- 
procating the sentiments of Mr. Yamada, and 
affirming that, in accord with the instructions 0, 
his chief, Mr. Yamada, he would spare no efor; 
for the encouragement of foreign trade. 





Tue experiment of the new U.S. postal note, 
which was expected to serve as a convenient 
auxiliary to the money-order system, does not 
prove as satisfactory in operation as it appeared 
to be in theory. It was intended to simplify 
the transmission of small sums—less than five 
dollars—and to enable minor debts at a distance 
to be paid without the complicated formalities 
of the more familiar method. The law antho- 
rizing the use of postal notes was passed in the 
early part of this Congressional year, and went 
into effect in September. It provides that any 
applicant may purchase, at a money-order office, 
notes for amounts as high as $4.99, for each of 
which a fee of three cents is charged. These 
are payable ‘“‘to bearer,” at any duly specified 
office in the United States, “within three 
months from the last day of the month of issue.” 
No identification of the collector is required, his 
signature to the note alone being demaaded. 
In case the period of payment should be allowed 
to go by, the note may be exchanged, either at 
the issuing office or that of liquidation, for anew 
one of similar value, at a further expenditure 
of three cents. The apparent advantage of the 
new expedient is its freedom from intricate de- 
tails and its cheapness,—the cost of a regular 
money-order being nearly three times as large. 
When first proposed, and before it had been 
practically tested, it was hailed as am angus 
tionable public benefit; but after a month of 
trial, its efficacy begins to be doubted. A 
general call has arisen, if not for its abolition, at 
least for radical ‘changes in its plan. The com- 
plaints appear, however, to be caused by cart: 
lessness on the part of the postal clerks, and by 
the insecure quality of the notes provided, rather 
than by any distrust of the scheme itself. Ordi- 
nary printing paper and common ink being 
used, the opportunities for forgery and alteration 
are abundant, and the few safeguards attempted 
are wholly insufficient to defy the manipulations 
of expert rogues. The blunders of county 
postmasters, moreover, are found to involve al- 
most as much danger as the ingenious devices 
of counterfeiters. If the new system isto be 
continued, the Government will probably find " 
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necessary to recall all the blanks thus far sup- 
plied to the various offices, and replace them 
with more trustworthy forms. This will involve 
considerable expense, as no less than forty mil- 
lions of blanks have been distributed. It will 
also be desirable, it is supposed, to dispense 
with the signature of the payee, on collection, 
and to allow the vouchers to be presented by any 
holder, at any money-order office in the Union. 
Then, it is anticipated, the postal notes will be- 
come really serviceable mediums of exchange. 


If the withdrawal and destruction of this large 
number of forms is unavoidable, we shall have 
another instance of the singular lack of foresight 
displayed in the issue of U/S. Government 
tokens. Apart from the errors and imperfec- 
tions detected from time to time in the paper 
currency, for which reasonable excuses could be 
offered, the examples of impracticable coinage 
have been sufficient to constitute a minor de- 
partment of numismatic curiosities. Without 
much effort of memory we can recall dis- 
carded half-cents; three or four varieties of 
the three cent piece, neither of them entirely 
satisfactory; two cent and five cent pieces 
now nearly forgotten; two issues of silver 
dollars which are not tolerated by the com- 
munity; and, latest of all, a five cent coin which 
in size, colour, and workmanship so closely 
resembled the standard five dollar gold piece 
that its circulation had to be summarily stopped 
within a month of its first appearance. For 
premature deliveries of this description, the U.S. 
Treasury seems to have an especial proclivity. 
It would be easier to understand them if it were 
not universally known that both the artificers of 
the Mint and the engravers of the Currency 
Bureau have, on occasion, produced work the 
design and execution of which their most artistic 
European competitors would have difficulty in 
rivalling. 





Tug Mainichi Shimbun gives the following 
particulars of the recent fire in the Miike Coal- 
mines :—-On the 21st of September last, the 
convicts employed in the mine rose and set the 
oil cases (stored in the mine to be used for 
mining purposes) on fire. The flames im- 
mediately spread to the timber stacked in the 
Vicinity and thence to the pits. At the time, 
there were over three hundred and fifty men 
working in the pits, including convicts and free 
latorers. Twohundred andeighty-three escaped, 
the rest were burned alive. No means for ex- 
tinguishing the fire being available the pits were 
all closed; but in vain. The smoke from the 
Mitsuyama shaft ascended into the air to the 
height of 1,300 fect. There was no supply of 
Water, orof engines either, for the matter of that, to 
flood the mines. Carbonic acid gas was frecly 
pumped into the shafts with the effect of reducing 
the combustion below. The loss of mining 
machinery and the destruction of the coal beds 
is great. Three handred tons of coal have been 
hitherto turned out daily from this mine. The 
expenses were about yen 1 to yen 1.50 for each, 
ton of coal. But since the fire it has cost yen 2 


to yen 2.50 to obtain the same amount. Hence 
the rise in value of the fuel in question. 





Frox Tientsin a correspondent of the Shanghat 
Mercury writes that M. Tricou was leaving the 
Northern port on the 29th October :—“ As far as 
is known Li Hung-chang has firmly refused all 
the propositions and demands of the French 
Minister, even Abbé Couraux’s claims and Mr. 
Dillon’s expenses to Manchuria and back.” And, 
again, “ Our Chinese friends inform me that the 
White Flags who have joined the Black Flags, 
have defeated the French troops, and that the 
Black and White flags have surrounded Hanoi, 
but wof taken it. It is said that on account of 
this news China has assumed such a firm attitude 
towards France.” The correspondent concludes 
by mentioning an on dif ‘that the Emperor of 
Japan has invited M. Tricou to bea guest of 
his while passing throagh Japan.” 


Tus Messageries Maritimes Company have now 
been runaing steamers to Melbourne and Sydney 
forsome time. Ina recent Sydney paper we find 
the following account of a race between the P. 
& QO. steamer Clyde, and the M. M. steamer 
Salasie, both new boats, down Hobson's Bay :— 
“An interesting steamship race took place 
between the P.M.S. Clyde and the M.M.S. 
Salasre, from Williamstown to the Heads. Some 
time ago the P.M.S. Shannon and the Salasie 
had a similar race, the former winning. On 
this occasion the Sa/asie put off into the stream 
at about 1 p.m., and waited about half-an-hour 
for the Clyde. No sooner had the latter started 
than the Sa/asie puton steam and shot away 
at once, gaining the lead. Both vessels are 


Tegarded as exceptionally fine steamers in thcir 


respective lines, but the Clyde was heavily 
loaded, while the Sa/asze has discharged part 
of her cargo. It is pointed out that the rules of 
the P. and O. service forbid racing, and it is 
represented that the captain of the Clyde had no 
intention of anything of the kind; but it was 
noticed by persons who went down to the Heads 
on the C/yde that the vessel was going at a great 
pace, and was quivering with her powerful 
engines at work. The Sa/asie fully intended to 
race, and altered her time of departure, and 
waited for the steamer to start. Once under 
way, she gained perceptibly, and arrived at the 
Heads 20 minutes before the Clyde, the respec- 
tive times being—Salasie, 4.10 p.m.: Clyde, 
4.30 p.m.” 


Wuue the Parisians are discussing the pos- 
sibilities of a war with China (says the Paris 
correspondent of the S/andurd), they are over- 
looking a very scrious and much greater danger 
nearer home. The interviews between the Ger- 
man and Austrian Emperors, between Prince 
Bismarck, Count Kalnoky, and General Man- 
teuffel, and between Prince Hohenlohe and the 
King of Italy, ought to have warned them 
that there was danger at hand far nearer home 
than China. Roumania, Scrvia, Italy, and 
Spain have now become members of the 
Austro-German Alliance, and I have reason to 
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believe that this alliance will very shortly have 
a practical result. It may not be next week or 
next month, but it will certainly not be long de- 
layed when the German Government will take 
the initiative of a proposal which will have a 
startling effect throughout Europe. I am as- 
sured by a person whom I know to be in 
the confidence of Prince Bismarck that Ger- 
many has agreed with Austria and the other 
members of the alliance, which now embraces 
the whole of Continental Europe, excepting 
France, Russia, Denmark, and the Scan- 
dinavian Kingdoms, to propose a general Con- 
gress, with a view to a mutual and general 
disarmament. As to the time at which this 
thunderbolt of war is to .be launched under 
pacific pretences I cannot say. But I am as- 
sured it has been assented to by Austria, Spain, 
and Italy, and I can hardly suppose that some 
inkling of the matter has not reached Her 
Majesty's Government. Some knowledge of it 
has certainly reached Russia, and it would render 
the conp dé/al in Bulgaria intelligible enough. 
On the other hand, a Madrid correspondent 
telegraphs that public opinion in Spain has so 
strongly pronounced against any Gérman alli- 
ance that the official organs have declared thai 
King Alfonso’s journey to Berlin and Vienna is 
not likely to lead to any treaty or alliance at 
present. 


Ir seems scarcely necessary to contradict the 
story circulated by a Shanghai joumal to the 
effect that M. Tricou, during his stay in Japan 
while ex route for Europe, is the guest of His 
Majesty the Emperor. Having regard, however, 
to the exceptional nature of M. Tricou’s recent 
mission to China, as well as to the part he is 
accredited with having played in the dispute 
between the latter country and France, we have 
thought it worth while to ascertain, by direct 
enquiry, whether any grounds whatsoever exist 
for such a rumour, and we are in a position to 
state, on the best authority, that our Shanghai 
contemporary is wholly misinformed. 


Ix translations of notes from Japanese papers, 
published in the Japan Daily Afail of the 20th 
instant, was one of a paragraph in the Hock; 
Shimbun announcing that the corpse of a young 
man, supposed to be a student, had been found 
near Masago-cho, Hongo, Tokiyo, seamed with 
wounds, and close by him was a long sword. The 
Hochi of the zoth relates that the lad was mur- 
dered and that his assassin was arrested promptly 
after the commission of the foul deed, which 
was perpetrated on the 17th instant. The cri- 
minal is a paper-hanger employed in the Agri- 
cultaral and Commercial Department, where the 
butchered lad was in service as a messenger. 
Matsumoto, for that is the name of the assassin, 
a man of thirty, had scraped acquaintance with 
his victim, whom he endeavored to persuade to 
steal all or as much as he could of the salaries 
of the officers of the Department, who are paid 
on the 17th of each month. Hatano Kinya, 
aged seventeen, stoutly refused to be a robber 
and a dupe, and was waylaid at night on his 
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way home and stabbed to death by his tempter. 
But this human fiend had only half finished 
his work. There was another young messengcr, 
Nawosaburo by name, more susceptible to his 
influence, and who succeeded next day—when 
the murderer coolly returned to his work—in 
abstracting seventy-five yen, only twenty of which, 
however, he handed to Matsumoto. This latter 
expended the whole of the money swiftly ; and 
then, fearing disclosures and consequences, 
caught his second victim unawares, stabbed 
him, and flung him into the Castle moat, near 
Kudan, whence he was rescued, still living, by 
the police. He confessed his own guilt and gave 
such information as led tothe arrest of the mur- 
derer, who is now charged with his double crime. 





REFERRING to a scheme for the employment of 
female doctors in India, the Spectator says that it 
-is one of the fewthoroughly sensible plans recently 
started by philanthropists, and seems likely 
to be a success. A sum of a £4,000 has been 
raised in Bombay, to guarantee salaries for two 
or three years to English ladies—one of them is 
Miss Pechey, M.D., a most sucessful student, 
who fought through the great Edinburgh fight 
—and £20,000 to start a native hospital for 
women ; while in Madras, four ladies have been 
admitted to practise by the local Medical Col- 
lege. One of these is that remarkable woman, 
Mrs. Scharlieb, who came to England to perfect 
her medical education, and distanced all com- 
petitors at the London University. Lastly, Mr. 
Rivers Thomspon, Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal—and we may remark, the firmest opponent 
of the Ilbert Bill—in a minute full of clear 
sense and sympathy for native suffering, has 
over-ridden the opposition of the Council of the 
Medical College, and-ordered the admission of 
female students, if qualified by general educa- 
tion. The number of entrances is certain to be 
large, and in a few years each of the Three Pre- 
sidencies will have a staff of female doctors 
thoroughly familiar with the language and in- 
ured to the climate. They will reduce the sum 
of human misery far more than a dozen orders 
admitting lads with an English veneer on them 
to positions for which they are hopelessly dis- 
qualified. We are glad to notice also that the 
new doctors intend to make a business of their 
work, to claim fees from those who can pay, 
and to earn if they can good incomes for them- 
selves. One fortune made by 2 wowan as a 
doctor in Calcutta will keep the supply more 
regular than any amount of philanthropy in 
individuals, who after a few years die out. 





We learn with some surprise, from the columns 
of the North China Daily News, that the last 
Consular Trade Report for Yokohama has been 
omitted from the recently published Blue Book. 
Commenting upon this omission, our Shanghai 
contemporary say's that, ‘ without a report on the 
trade of Yokohama, the Commercial Reports 
from the Consuls in Japan are as incomplete 
as those from their brother officials in China, 
minus that from Shanghai;” and then pro- 
ceeds to observe that, although the Report for 
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the Yokohama trade is doubtless a much 
lengthier document and requires longer time to 
prepare than those from the smaller ports, ‘“‘ the 
Consul at Yokohama might surcly have com- 
pleted his labours in time to have allowed his 
paper to appear with those of his colleagues.” 
This is a litle hard on the Consul for Yoko- 
hama, and at the same time argues a very un- 
characteristic want of information on the part of 
our Shanghai contemporary. For surely the 
latter ought to know that the Kanagawa Trade 
Report was published months ago in the 
columns of the Fapan Afail, as part of the 
series which goes home in pamphlet form every 
year from Her Majesty's Legation in Tokiyo. 
It is quite true, as the North China Daily 
News observes, that ‘“‘ business men have no 
time to throw away upon reports on trade a 
twelvemonth old ;” and that “it cannot be plea- 
sant to a Consul to know that his labour has 
been as good as lost.” But with these facts in 
view our Shanghai contemporary behaves some- 
somewhat inconsistently when it proceeds, in 
November, to discuss Reports which were pub- 
lished here in June, and at the same time shows 
the Consul for Kanagawa that his labour has 
really been ‘‘as good as lost” so far as the 
Shanghai foreign press is concerned. If the 
N.C. Daily News will refer to the files in its 
own office, it will find that there was no delay on 
the part of the Kanagawa Consul, and _ that all 
the reports from Japan now embodied in the Blue 
Book were in the hands of the foreign mercantile 
community of China and Japan half a year ago. 





Tue feeling of mutual uneasiness prompting, 
as the telegraph has just informed us, angry 
polemics between France and Germany, receives 
practical demonstration in the former country’s 
budget. The revised estimates show a deficit 
of 55 million francs, chiefly owing to the 
enormous military expenditure. Five hundred 
and ninety-three million francs is the sum 
appropriated for the two services, and of this 
amount the supplementary budget embraces 
three hundred millions, viz. :—110 millions for 
fortifications and war material ; 11 millions for 
construction of ironclads; 140 millions for 
dockyards and canals; 3 millions for under- 
ground telegraphs, and 36 millions to cover the 
deficit in 1883. 


Tue Michi Nicht Shimbun reports that, shortly 
after 7. a.m. on Tuesday, the 18th instant, an 
attempt was made by a man at Kanda, Konya- 
cho, Tokiyo, to murder the wife of one of his 
neighbours. The woman's cries soon attracted 
a crowd of persons to the place, where the 
pavement, and the lintels of the house, were 
found spattered with hair and blood. The out- 
rage arose out of a domestic squabble. The 
would-be assassin had some time previously 
met and quarrelled with his wife, who had 
abandoned him, leaving a number of children 
with him to support. He became desperate 
and commenced a search for his wife, with 
motives of revenge. Wanderine about, he 
heard, issuing through the door of a house, 


the voice of a woman which he mistook for 
that of his faithless consort. Bursting into 
the tenement he seized a woman by the hair, 
and drawing a dagger from his sleeve, inflicted 
several wounds upon her face and head. It 
appears that at the climax of the assault he dis. 
covered his error; for before he had effectually 
completed his bloody work he dropped his 
victim and ran away. The police are said to be 
on his track. 





We are informed that the state of the sub. 
scription lists for a testimonial to HE, Si; 
Harry S. Parkes is as follows : Hongkong 
$50; Shanghai, $105; Nagasaki, $99.50; Kobe, 
$120; Tokiyo and Yokohama $1,271; Total, 
$1,645.50. The lists sent to London and New 
York have not yet been returned. 





Tue frequency with which new applications 
of the electric current is being recorded is 
evidently greatly in excess of the number which 
capitalists and others have perfected and in. 
troduced. The latest is exceeded in novelty, 
perhaps, only by Edison's phonograph, which, 
while it promised to revolutionize the art of 
recording vocal utterances, has proved of no 
practical value beyond exhibition purposes, 
Gentilli's glossograph, now at the Vienna 
Electric Exhibition, is a little instrament by 
which speech is automatically reproduced as 
soon as uttered. There is an apparatus which 
may be placed in the mouth of the speaker so 
as to come in contact with the roof, lips and 
tongue “without inconvenience,” and which 
when connected with an electro-magnetic re- 
gistering appliance ‘commits the sounds to 
paper.” It reproduces the whisper as well asa 
shout, and works five times as rapidly as the 
fastest short-hand writer. It differs from the 
phonograph in depending on a law of acoustics, 
and the characters made in recording sounds 
are of a size to permit easy reading—that is, so 
soon as they have been translated. The Pall 
Mall Gazette expresses the view that a second 
instrument may be constructed to translate the 
characters of the glossograph into type-writing. 
The only essential to the successful operation of 
the glossograph is distinct articulation. 

THE following curious story is taken from the 
latest issue of the Aapunda Herald :—“ For 
some time past the telegraph line between 
Kapunda and Freeling has been working very 
badly, and repeated attempts to unravel the 
cause have proved unsuccessful. The evil 
increasing, Mr. Rutter, telegraph operator sta- 
tioned at Kapunda, was on Tuesday, August 21, 
dispatched to closely inspect the line with 
view to its remedy. After proceeding a few 
miles Mr. Rutter unexpectedly discovered the 
source of all the trouble. He found at the top 
of one of the telegraph posts a magpie’s nest, in 
the building of which the bird had displayed 
considerable ingenuity. It had forcibly wrench- 
ed away with its beak the wire which bound the 
line to the insulator, and, after fixing the wire” 
a suitable position, had commenced to build its 
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future home. When it is remembered that it is 
impossible to unbind the wire without the use 
of pliers, the difficultics with which the magpie 
had to contend will be better recognised. There 
were eggs in the nest. Mr. Rutter removed the 
obstruction and repaired the line, which is now 
restored to its normal condition. On reporting 
the matter to head-quarters thé authorities confes- 
sed themselves sceptical of the account given 
by Mr. Rutter, and suggested that that gentle- 
man had discoveed a mare's nest, not a magpie's. 
Mr. Rutter assures us that the facts as related 
by him are quite correct.” 





However indefensible the conduct of the Pari- 
sian mob may have been during the King of 
Spain's brief and inharmonious visit to the gay 
capital, it did not altogether become the news- 
papers of England to denounce the French 
Government for failing to foresee and guard 
against the disturbances. Zhe Times, in parti- 
cular, held forth upon this subject in a tone of 
superior propriety calculated to convey the 
idea that such irregularities were possible only 
in France, and could never by any chance occur 
upon the tranquil and orderly soil of Britain. 
As a matter of fact, there is not acity in Europe 
where the vagabond element may not be found 
in sufficient force to set the laws temporarily at 
defiance ; and riotous demonstrations against in- 
dividuals obnoxious to the rabble have been at 
least as frequent in London as in any other 
metropolis. Unwelcome visitors from abroad 
have not been the only objects of popular 
disfavor. The impartial mob has been quite as 
ready to lavish its attentions upon domestic, as 
upon foreign, victims. The iron shutters of 
Apsley House stood for many years in testimony 
of the Duke of Wellington's disagreeable ex- 
periences, and if Mr. Gladstone does not resort 
to the same measures of protection, it is because 
he prefers the risk of an occasional extra 
glazier’s bill to the permanent disfigurement of 
his residence. A complete list of London 
outbreaks during the present century would 
Stretch to as great a length as any similar 
Catalogue of continental uprisings. They have 
not generally been considered very harmful, and 
in some cases have actually tended to the public 
advantage, by giving timely warning of the 
necessity for political concessions too long with- 
held. But while they remain in common recol- 
lection, it is ridiculous for the leading joumal 
to lay down police-laws for a neighboring com- 
munity, and undertake to show wherein its 
Preventive methods are defective. The London 
pot does not shine a bit brighter, in this respect, 
than the Parisian kettle ; and it would puzzle 
an expert in weights and measures to determine 
the difference between the mote on one side of 
the Channel and the beam on the other. 
® : e 

There is one point, however, in connection 
With this over-criticized incident at Paris, which 
deserves consideration in this part of the world. 
It does not matter @ particle, so far as the 
Feputation of a city for good government is 


concerned, whether the object of a vulgar assault 
is a King, or a body of police, or a squadron of 
cavalry. The unexpected outbreak has simply 
to be put down, as speedily as possible. But it 
matters a good deal for the character of the 
community in which the outrage occurs. It is 
the baseness and the cowardice of an attack 
upon a person who, from the nature of his 
position, can take no active step in self-defence, 
which will be remembered against the city of 
Paris, ard not the inability of the local magis- 
trates to prevent the demonstration. A monarch 
situated as the King of Spain was, during his 
visit in France, is entitled-to all the privileges of 
honourable weakness, if we may so express it, 
and should be as naturally exempt from moles- 
tation, in every decent man’s judgment, as a 
feeble woman or a helpless child. The creature 
who would thus take pleasure in insulting the 
Sovereign of another country would delight in 
beating his wife or making sport of the in- 
firmities of age. This is the opinion of civilized 
humanity ; and to the same sentiment we may 
trace the indignation and horror which thrill 
through the world when attempts are made upon 
the lives of rulers, rather .than to a survival of 
the ancient spirit of blind, unreasoning loyalty. 
It is a wholesome conviction, and may be safely 
reckoned upon in most places where intelligence 
and enlightenment have made their way. To 
find it wanting in any community composed of 
representatives of European and American 
advancement, is by no means an agreeable sign. 
It would almost appear that, in some minds, any 
release from the legal and social restraints 
which prevail at home, awakens a latent pro- 
pensity to licence and grossness. For it is 
undeniable that the tendency exists, both here 
and in China, among a considerable class, to ex- 
hibit an amount of coarse insolence and brutality 
toward those in authority which would neither 
be tolerated nor attempted in places under less 
imperfect control than these extra-territorialized 
settlements. Nowhere else are the military 
and civil functionaries of nations subjected 
to such ill-treatment by irresponsible aliens 
as in China and Japan. Here, in particular, 
we have seen the advisers of the Sovereign held 
up to obloquy by ignorant defamers, and the 
Sovereign himself made the object of vulgar 
and silly jests. The men who engage in this 
ignoble revelry are of precisely the same stamp 
as those who might be seen hooting at Alfonso’s 
carriage, smashing windows in Carlton Gardens, 
or shrieking filth at their Queen, on Westminster 
Bridge. They know that those whom they 
assail are defenceless by reason of their station, 
and, believing themselves safe from punishment, 
they pursue their cowardly game, secure from 
the only consequences that would weigh with 
them. Thus it follows that we behold an order 
of beings, in the Far East, making it the business 
of their lives to practise a wantonness which the 
veriest dastards of Europe would be ashamed 
of, while a larger circle stimulates and encourages 
them in poltroonerics which every reflecting 
man knows to be mean, vicious, and degrading, 
not alone to those who get their livelihood by 
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them, but equally to those who supply the means 
of such basely earned subsistencc. 





Tue 2oth instant being the birthday of Her 
Majesty Queen Margherita of Italy, Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress of Japan caused the following 
telegram to be forwarded to Rome :— 
To Her Majesty Queen Marcuertte oF [taty. 
Accept my ‘sincere congratulations upon the auspi- 
cious recurrence of Your Majesty's birthday. May 
Your Majesty enjoy continued prosperity and happi- 
ness. HARUKO, Empress. 
Tokiyo, Imperial Palace, November 2oth. 
The next day, the following reply was received 
in Tokiyo :— 
To Har Impertat Majgsty THE Empress OF JAPAN. 
Deeply moved by the kind wishes of Your Majesty, 
I thank You most sincerely. 
MARGHERITA. 


Monza, Royal Palace, November 2oth, 1883, 7.05 p.m. 
This is the first occasion on which Her Majesty 
the Empress has addressed a similar congratula- 
tion to an European sovereign, and we trust that 
the happy precedent may be often followed in 
the future. Japan’s recent history justly entitles 
her -to feel that distance no longer bars her 
admission to the family of Western States and 
her sympathetic participation in the events of 
their histories. 


It is not easy to see why the luxury of divorce 
should be more accessible or more sought after 
by Protestants than by Roman Catholics, yet 
such is certainly the case in Switzerland. In 
the Roman Catholic cantons, the number of 
divorces does not average one per cent. of the 
marriages, whereas in the Protestant cantons 
the maximum is 13, and minimum, 4, per cent. 
On the whole, Switzerland is essentially the land 
of divorce. Berlin is the only place that can 
compare with it. The compilers of statistics in 
the former country have shown pretty clearly that 
the confessional is in some degree responsible 
for conjugal disagreements. Their figures are 
thus :—in every hundred marriages, where both 
husband and wife are Catholics, the divorces only 
amount to 0.7; when both husband and wife are 
Protestants, the number is 2.8 ; when the hus- 
band is Catholic and the wife Protestant, 3.2, 
and when the husband is Protestant and the 
wife Catholic, 4.5. 


A RECENT number of Hurper's Weekly contains 
several sketches from the seat of action in Ton- 
quin and Annam, the fidelity of which seems 
open to no question. As is almost invariably 
the case, even in literal reproductions of Oriental 
scenes, the peculiarities of landscape and archi- 
tecture convey an impression of far greater pic- 
(uresqueness than an inspection of the original 
would justify. The view of a street in Hué, the 
captured capital of Annam. presents similar 
general features to those of a busy, spacious 
thoroughfare in some Japanese town; but ob- 
servers who are familiar with the region depicted 
are aware that its dirt, dilapidation, and squalid 
monotony have no parallel in this more thrifty 
empire. A temple of the same city is repro- 
duced so as to indicate a certain ingenuity of 
design, but the eye accustomed to such struc- 
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tures, in‘South Eastern Asia, at once detects the 
shabbiness and insignificance of the reality. The 
port of Haiphong and a village rendezvous of 
the “Black Banners ” Suggest nothing distin- 
guishable from the average type of Chinese 
Scenery, and the only tolerably effective illustra- 
Won is a group of the “ Black Banners ” them- 
selves, apparently on picket service, but not par- 
ticularly attentive to the duty of the hour. The 
central figure of this party fairly represents the 
ideal of a semi-savage Asiatic warrior, though he 
might perhaps be equally acceptable in the 
character of a gnome in a pantomime, or as a 
fiend of the supper scene in “ Don Giovanni.” 
Altogether, these first fruits of the pictorial cor- 
respondents in Tonquin are rather disappointing. 





We have recently had occasion to speak in 
plain terms of the gross misrepresentations 
practised upon the American public in connec- 
tion with the Japanese exhibits in the Foreign 
Exposition recently opened at Boston. The 
general ignorance concerning details of Japanese 
workmanship doubtless enables interested specu- 
lators to impose upon newspaper reporters to 
an extravagant extent; and we need not be 
overwhelmed with surprise at seeing the fantastic 
inventions of unscrupulous pedlars,—whose 
absurd fables are recited with every pretence of 
grave authority,—reproduced in journals which 
have no means of testing the information dealt 
out to them. But it is truly pitiable to find a 
person like Mr. J. J. Jarves, an expert and an 
acknowledged arbiter in questions of European 
art, allowing himself to be used as an instrument 
in these unworthy deceptions. Mr. Jarves has 
contributed to a New York periodical a series of 
articles upon the Exposition, signed with his 
Own respected name, in the course of which 
Japan is frequently mentioned. Among his 
allusions the following is prominent :— 

dak cosatign tants piece ce ieee. 
braces both her ancient and modern art and art 
industries, giving a complete view of her past and 
present civilization, 

This was written and published some time 
before the Exposition was opened. It is reason- 
able to believe that Mr. Jarves had made no 
examination of the Japanese section, and ac- 
cepted, without inquiry or scrutiny, such state- 
ments as were forced upon him by those who 
may have been most directly concerned in 
misleading the public. He is too experienced 
a connoisseur not to discover the true quality of 
the contributions from this country, when he 
comes to look at them, and he will then regret 
—a little too late, unfortunately—that he was led 
to characterize the display as a “ complete view 
of her past and present civilization "—an an- 
nouncement as remote from the truth as the 
assumption that itis “a governmental affair.” 
The misfortune of such unwarranted statements 
is that, by awakening just suspicion, they throw 
discredit upon the entire exhibit, and possibly 
detract from the value of what it may contain 
in the way of genuine and meritorious produc- 
tions,—of which we believe not a few have really 
been sent to Boston by private collectors. 
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Tuere ought not to be much difficulty in deter- 
mining whether adultery or contempt of court 
is the heavicr crime, yet it appears that the 
ideas entertained upon this subject by some 
French magistrates do not accord with the 
vulgar theory. A gentleman of a somewhat 
humble rank, while serving a term of three 
years’ imprisonment in the jail at Clairvaux, 
managed to discover that his wife was not 
entirely faithful to him during his absence. The 
lady and her lover, were cited before the Correc- 
tional Tribunal of Sainte-Menehould, whereupon 
the former, not only avowed, but vaunted her 
error. ‘Yes, Mr. President,” she said, I 
admit the charge, and I hope that the intimacy 
complained of many long continue. I cannot 
choose but love the man who raised me from 
the condition of a miserable beggar to be a 
happy woman; who took my baby out of tne 
straw and gave it a comfortable bed; who 
clothed me when I was almost naked, and who 
has never failed to minister to my wants. My 
husband is a wretched thief: my lover, a brave 
and honest workman. 
choose between the two.” The Tribunal, un- 
moved by this reasoning, sentenced the woman 
to be imprisoned for three months and the man 
for six days. Thereupon the former raised her 
voice and denounced her judges, calling them a 
pack of bandits, and bidding them punish her 
as much as they pleased, but not commit the 
revolting injustice of imprisoning an innocent 
and noble man. The reply of the Tribunal was 
directed to the gendarmes, who laid hands on 
the lady and provoked her to utter fresh abuse. 
Ultimately she gave herself up to tears and 
silence, and the Tribunal proceeded to judge 
her second offence. A lawyer who was present 
took pity on the woman and pleaded her cause, 
urging that she ought not to be held account- 
able for conduct which was obviously hysterical. 
But the Tribunal, taking a different view, sen- 
tenced her to four months’ imprisonment in 
addition to the previous penalty. It was thus 
established !' at impertinence to the Bench is a 
gtaver sin than adultery. The Parisian jour- 
nals, however, refuse to accept this ruling, and 
earnestly call upon the President to exercise his 
right of pardon. It is to be hoped that he will 
do even more. 





STRANGE instances of superstition crop up from 
time to time even in civilized Europe. A belief 
in the miraculous powcr of certain shrines seems, 
if possible, to be gaining ground, and the 
possibility of holding converse with the spirits of 
the dead is an article of active faith with many 
good folks. Faith in demonaical possessions 
is, however, rarer, and the following well- 
authenticated case is worth nothing :—A young 
girl in the neighbourhood of Pratolino, Italy, 
having the misfortune to be epileptic, the 
chief groom of Prince Demidoff, and a priest 
named Ranfagni, took it into their heads to 
exorcise the evil spirit that possessed her. They 
accordingly seized her and carried her to the 
shrine of the Madonna of Bocca di Rio, where, 
after the recital of numerous prayers, they saw 
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a brick in the pavement pushed aside and ther, 
emerged a black cat, which of course was the 
devil himself. The girl's fits, nevertheless, con. 
tinued, and as it was plain that thé whole family 
of evil spirits had not been driven out, the good 
father Ranfagni, confessing himself a defective 
chasseur des diables, summoned a Colleague froia 
Bologne, and the two have addressed to the 
archbishop of the diocese a petition praying for 
permission to proceed with the necessary rites 
of exorcism. 


We learn that the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company's steamer Sfore Nordiske, now en. 
gaged in laying the submarine cable between 
Japan and Korea, has successfully completed 
the section between Yobuko (Kiushiu), and the 
Island of Iki. The progress of the work has been 
much interfered with by a continuance of very 
bad weather. 


A New Fork Sun correspondent has been told 
by a revenue officer that as many as a thousand 
Chinese have already entered the United States 
from British Columbia since the passage of the 
Restriction Act. 


Tue American ship Clarissa B. Carver, Captain 
L. Dow, arrived at the anchorage last evening 
after a fine weather passage of 166 days 
from New York. The Captain remarks that he 
has not shipped a bucket of water on deck for 
over forty days. This vessel came by way of 
Australia, and seems to prove without a doubt 
that this route, although considerably further, 
is far preferable at this season of the year 
coming through the China Sea, where vessels 
have to contend with a strong adverse monsoon 
(N.E.), and are fortunate if they escape 
typhoon or two, as is proved by the reports of 
vessels which have arrived of late by the latter 
route. The vessels seem to make better pass- 
ages and avoid considerable heavy weather by 
coming the former route. 


Tue British bark Cross Hill, which arived 
here yesterday from Cardiff, has had a long and 
tempestuous voyage. She had two men washed 
overboard and then washed back again, but the 
second officer was not so fortunate, being washed 
over the other side of the vessel, and was never 
again seen. The vessel's report will be found 
in the shipping column. 





ae ence 
We are happy to learn that Mr. Lindau, th 
officer of the P. & O. steamer Kiva, who was 
seriously injured on board that vessel on the 
15th instant, while tallying cargo, is progressins 
favorably toward recovery under the skilful 
treatment of the surgeons of the General 
Hospital. 


We hear that the schooner Afary C. Bohm was 
seized yesterday, immediately on her arrival in 
harbour, at the request of the Manager of the 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China; and that some litigation on the 
subject is pending before H.I.G.M. Consul, the 
nominal owner, Mr. P. Bohm, being a German 
subject. 
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MARITIME DISASTERS ON THE 
COAST OF FAPAN. 
es 

HE series of misfortunes expericnced by 

the vessels of the Mitsu Bishi Com- 

pany during the past twelve months are less 
to be regretted from a pecuniary point of 
view than because of the loss of reputation 
they will inevitably entail upon the per- 
sonnel of the Company’s fleet. Ixactly a 
month ago, a Marine Court of Inquiry, 
having investigated the circumstances at- 
tending the wreck of the steamship Sumida 
Maru, decided that “ ordinary caution and 
attention to the rules of navigation would 
have saved the ship from the disaster which 
overtook her,” and further placed on re- 
cord their opinion that “ the Captain navi- 
gated his ship from the time of passing 
North Shiroshima in a most unseamanlike 
and irregular manner.” The strong terms 
of this finding were amply justified by the 
facts elicited at the investigation, and if the 
public were astonished to learn that sucha 
verdict was possible in the case of an 
officer hitherto enjoying a high reputation 
for competence and caution, they were 
also, it must be confessed, a little startled 
by the apparent disproportion between the 
sentence of the Court and its finding. The 
lessons of experience are not likely to be 
quickly forgotten after they have been in- 
culcated by a calamity like the casting 
away of a fine vessel, and from this point 
of view a year’s suspension was perhaps 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
case. But it scarcely comes within the 
functions of a Marine Court to attach 
Weight to these prospective considerations. 
The master of the Sumida Maru is under- 
stood to have owed the leniency of his 
punishment to the influence of a recent 
precedent, in itself open to criticism. Our 
English common law, after all, is little more 
than a code of precedents, and there is no 
reason why maritime law should be less 
dependent. Yet it does seem a little con- 
trary to the dictates of sound sense, a little 
like building fallacy upon fallacy, that an 
exceptional precedent should be taken as 
a guide to the possible perpetuation and 
multiplication of error. On the other 
hand, practically speaking, the degree of 
punishment inflicted by a Court in these 
cases is not of paramount importance. 
The consequences entailed by an adverse 
finding, the loss of reputation and probably 
permanent loss of employment except in 
an inferior grade, are penalties which, 
following of themselves, wholly outweigh 
the written sentence. What the public 
has chiefly to consider is the thoroughness 
of the investigation and the competence of 


those that conduct it, and in these respects 
the recent inquiries held in Tokiyo leave 
nothing to be desired. 

It was hoped that the investigation into 
the loss of the Afkitsushima Maru would 
have the effect of removing the unfavorable 
impression produced by the Sumida Maru's 
case, and of proving that the second dis- 
aster was in no respect referable to careless 
or unskilful seamanship. But unfortunately 
the result has not confirmed this hope. 
The facts elicited at the three sittings of 
the Tokiyo Court during last week show 
that the system of navigation and discipline 
pursued on boardthe Afttsushima Maru 
was in the highest degree unsatisfactory. 
So far as concerns the train of events which 
led immediately to the loss of the vessel, 
we do not propose to speak. Nobody 
can fail to sympathise with the master, 
who after forty-eight hours of sleeplessness 
and watching, at last saw his ship saved, 
as he believed, from the perils that had 
menaced her, and retiring for a brief 
rest, was roused to find her hard ashore. 
Too much experience sometimes produces 
carelessness. Captain FRAHM had a seven 
years’ acquaintance with the seas he was 
navigating, and it is not wonderful that he 
trusted his judgment to the neglect of aids 
which might have averted the catastrophe. 
But whatever verdict may be pronounced in 
this matter, there can be no second opi- 
nion as to the rashness, we had almost said 
the recklessness, of a master who excludes 
his officers from all participation in the 
navigation of his ship. Captain FRAHM 
seemed to take a pride in engrossing 
the whole responsibility of navigating 
the Akitsushima Maru. He never con- 
sulted his chief officer, and declared that 
“the should have been sorry to have to con- 
sult him,” an cquivocal statement which 
seemed to have reference rather to some 
romantic sentiment of independence than 
to any suspicion of the chief officer’s in- 
competence. The consequence was that 
the chief officer never saw the chart on 
which the ship's course was marked. Had 
he been required at any moment to take 
charge of the vessel, he must have found 
himself gravely embarrassed. The baro- 
meter was not accessible to him, and for 
three years he had not used, or even pos- 
sessed, a sextant. He kept the log, enter- 
ing in it, amongst other things, certain 
reports which he received from the master, 
but his method of performing this duty 
gave so little satisfaction that Captain 
FRAHM “seldom asked for the book and 
never signed it.” Mutual independence 
could scarcely have been carried any far- 
ther. The captain acknowledged that in 
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the Mercantile Marine he would have been 
jointly responsible with his chief officer 
for the log, but did not think, and could 
give no reason for not thinking, that 
this was the case in the Mitsu Bishi 
Company. Failing any satisfactory ex- 
planation of such an unwarrahtable hypo- 
thesis, we can only conclude that Captain 
FRAHM'S idea of the duty he owed to his 
Japanese employers was in a measure 
based on the fact that they were Japanese. 
The second officer's story was not less 
extraordinary. He never looked at the 
deviation-table; never went into the 
chart-room; had no access to the charts 
and never asked the Captain to let him see 
them. These two men, being habitually 
excluded from every thing that concerned 
the navigation of the ship, were not con- 
sulted as to her position during the thick 
weather that ended in her loss. They 
were not consulted because, according to 
the Master's admission, whatever their 
opinion might have been, he would still 
have thought it his duty to abide by his 
own. Whether or no these officers were 
capable of taking command of the ship in 
case of his being disabled, he declined to 
say, but admitted, when pressed, that he 
had not complete confidence in his first 
officer, though he could trust him within 
two or three miles of land. 


It must be plain to everyone reading 
this evidence that, from the master down- 
wards, the officers of the Akitsushima Maru 
were more or less under the guidance of 
an evcry-man-for-himself principle. The 
master took ao care for anything out- 
side his own immediate responsibilities. 
He excluded his officers from all the higher 
functions of their posts, and thus virtually 
incapacitated them to replace him in the 
event of an emergency. His confidence in 
their competence was limited, and he never 
seems to have reflected that he was adopting 
the surest plan to render them incompetent. 
The officers, on their side, appear to have ac- 
cepted this position without remonstrance. 
They never asked to see the charts ; were 
content to accept, without query, the dis- 
tances and courses given by the master, 
and did not even seek information as to 
the ship’s whereabouts. A narrower and 
more perfunctory interpretation of duty, 
it is impossible to conceive. At first sight 
the impression conveyed is that the master 
must have been an exceptionally anxious, 
pragmatical sort of person, who could not 
endure to entrust to others any office he 
was capable of performing himself. But 
looking a little farther, we are disposed to 
suspect that Captain FRAHM ought not to 
be solely blamed for this unreasonable dis- 
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tribution of authority. We doubt whether 
any officer who. really felt himself master 
of his ship and thoroughly recognized that 
the ultimate charge of every part of the 
vessel, as well as of everything that hap- 
pened on board, must rest with him, could 
ever have become reconciled to such an 
anomalous state of affairs. Captain FRAHM 
did his own duty, stoutly and earnestly 
enough according to his lights, but beyond 
that he gave himself no thought, and the 
same may be said of his officers. A ser- 
vice where neither reciprocity of responsi- 
bility nor interchange of confidence exists, 
cannot be said to be in a very satisfactory 
condition. It may be worth while for the 
Directors of the Mitsu Bishi Company to 
consider whether the system obtaining 
in the Akitsushima Maru was referable to 
the idiosyncracics of the officers or to the 
peculiarities of the administration under 
which they served. 








FRANCE AND CHINA. 
—_———~——-— 
a aes telegram which we publish this 
morning explains the rumours that 
have circulated here during the past twodays. 
As might have been anticipated, the reality 
does not justify the reports that preceded 
it. China has not declared war, nor is 


tories and the provinces occupied by the 
French. Everything to the north of that 
river was to be Chinese ; everything south, 
French. This determination of the boun- 
dary would have excluded France from 
neagly the whole delta of the River, that 
is to say, from the district most rich in 
mineral resources and, therefore, most 
coveted by her. M. FERRY accordingly 
replied by proposing an important rectifi- 
cation. China was to occupy the district 
north of the river as far as Hung-hoa—a 
town lying a little above Sontai—but from 
the delta itself she was to be entirely 
excluded. France, on the other hand, was 
to occupy the whole littoral of Tonquin, and 
her possessions on the north of the Red 
River were to extend inland as far as a 
line drawn from Hung-hoa through Tuyen- 
Kwang to Ko-bang, a town lying in the 
mountains which form the boundary of 
Kwantung. This arrangement would have 
thrust China out of Tonquin altogether, 
since the only portion remaining to her 
would have been a small triangular space, 
of which the Red River and the above line 
would have constituted the sides. The 
Cabinet at Peking rejected the memoran- 
dum embodying M. FERRyY’S proposals, 
and put forward a counter proposition of 
the nature of a compromise. The water 
communication between Haiphong and 


there any immediate prospect of her doing} Hanoi is by a canal called the Thai-binh 


so, though the position she now takes is 
strong enough to suggest a purpose by no 
means peaceful. The first portion of the 
telegram contains nothing new. China 
has always advanced her claim to the suze- 
rainty of Annam with a resolution worthy 
of a more substantial title, and her formal 
protest against the treaty of Hué is under- 
stood to have been entered immediately 
after the signature of that document was 
announced. But the telegram becomes 
more difficult to interpret when it speaks 
‘of “Chinese positions in Tonquin.” 
Up to the present we have not heard 
much of any places which come under that 
definition, nor, indeed, are we in posses- 
sion of any definite information as to the 
movements of the Chinese troops that 
crossed the frontier some months ago. 
The course of the negotiations in Paris 
and Peking has been so devious, and the 
information supplied to the public so 
meagre, that it is scarcely possible to be 
quite sure of the position really taken up 
by each party. A careful comparison of 
the telegrams published in the latest 
American journals enables us to say, how- 
ever, that China's proposal at the beginning 
of October was that the Red River should 
form the boundary line between her terri- 
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Canal. This canal China suggested as the 
limit of French occupation to the north of 
the Red River, while, with regard to the 
river itself, she proposed that the naviga- 
tion of its lower waters should be free as 
far as Tung-hoa, at which place a Custom 
House should be established. The result 
of this modification would have been to 
divide the delta between the two parties. 
China, in short, by offering to concede 
half of the French demands, showed her 
willingness to arrive at an amicable 
solution. This counter-proposition seems 
to have been formulated about the 6th 
of October, and it was immediately 
announced that France, no longer regard- 
ing the negotiations as serious, was re- 
solved to precipitate a settlement of the 
question by vigorous operations in Ton- 
quin itself. A menacing exposition of his 
programme seems to have been the last 
act of M. TRICOU’s somewhat theatrical 
performance in China. Faithful to the far- 
cical réle he played from the first, he is 
said to have introduced himself to Prince 
KUNG, not as a diplomatist charged with 
the conduct of the Annamite negotiations, 
but as a distinguished traveller whose visit 
to the Chinese capital had no other object 
than an inspection of the Great Wall. 


Ultimately, however, he is understood to 
have announced his Government's intention 
to postpone all further discussion of the 
question until France should have exter. 
minated the Black Flags and obtained pos. 
session of the whole of Tonquin, to achieve 
which feats the army of occupation wasto be 
immediately raised to a strength of from 
twenty-five to thirty thousand men— 
African troops and native contingents 
included —- and measures of the most 
vigorous description forthwith adopted, 
It does not appear, however, that these 
announcements seriously perturbed the 
T’sung-li Yamén. They had probably come 
to regard M. TRICOU as a species of 
mercurial menace-monger whose airy 
thunderbolts were too unsubstantial to dis. 
turb the serenity of the political horizon. 
Nevertheless, in this instance, France's 
temporary intentions had received correct 
interpretation, and when the T’sungsli 
Yamén finally ascertained that the idea of 
the French Cabinet was to prosecute a 
policy of aggression in Tonquin without 
further reference to China, the manifesto 
which forms the subject of Reuter’s tele. 
gtam this morning was issued. 


It follows, then, that the “ Chinese posi- 
tions” referred to in the telegram are 
the northern portions of the delta of the 
Red River, and more especially the town 
of Bac-ninh, which is said to be actually 
garrisoned by the van of the Chinese 
regular army. Our readers will doubtless 
remember that a reconnaissance in force 
was undertaken against the latter place 
about a month ago, with the result thatits 
attack was indefinitely postponed, as the 
nature of the defences and their armament 
implied a task too difficult for the scanty 
force at.the disposal of the French General. 
This was probably fortunate. A collision 
between the two armies would immediately 
have removed the question beyond the 
range of amicable discussion. _ Still it will 
be seen that the limit of concession has 
been reached. China’s claim to the 
northern half of the delta is now based 
upon actual military occupation, and, if the 
French attempt to proceed with their pro- 
gramme, “armed resistance” will be the 
inevitable result. 


- Our private information is to the effect 
that the manifesto of the Chinese Go- 
vernment was issued on the 18th in 
stant, that is to say, on the very 43 
when, as the telegram informed us yes 
terday morning, the final resignation of 
M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR was formally a"- 
nounced. Later on in the same day ¥¢ 


learn that negotiations were resumed be- 
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tween M. FERRY, the new Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and the Marquis TSENG. 
Now, apart from the fact that M. CHALLE- 
MEL-LACOUR has always been regarded 
as the great obstacle to an amicable 
solution, there can be no doubt that the 
manifesto of the T’sung-li Yamén was 
in M. FeRRY'S hands when he resumed 
negotiations, the obvious inferences being 
that the resignation of the  bellicose 
Minister and the issue of the manifesto 
stood to one another in a very close 
relation, and that China’s resolute asser- 
tions of her rights did not prove a serious 
obstacle to the re-opening of the con- 
ference. On the whole, then, we shall 
probably be right in not regarding this 
manifesto with much apprehension. It 
cannot fail to accelerate a solution, but that 
that solution will be of a warlike nature 
we see no valid reason for anticipating. 


ee 


THE FJAPANESE DRAMA. 
—_—_——_—_ Ij~—__—_— ‘ 

A celebrated antiquarian of Kiyoto, dis- 
cussing the date of his countrymen’s 
earliest efforts in the Keramic art, gravely 
placed among historical evidence the story 
of the earthern pots in which the Emperor 
God Susa-no-wo stored the blood of the 
miraculous dragon he had slain. Such 
fables are received with a derisive smile 
by the practical sprneeopey of the Oc- 
cident, and those that believe them are apt 
to be classed with simpletons. But it 
would be a difficult question to determine 
towards which side the balance of cre- 
dulity sways. The marvellous traditions, 
alike inconsistent with the dicta of science 
and repugnant to common sense, which 
constitute the staple of our most cherished 
creeds, are not less dependent zee ao 
unreasoning exercise of bigotry and super- 
stition than the myths among which the 
Japanese annalist discovers the germs of 
his political and religious systems. Japan 
was once trodden by divine feet; so was 
Palestine : Japan was once the scene of 
miraculous manifestations; so were the 
places visited by the Children of Israel ; 
the heaven of Japan was once the arena 
of disputes among the divinities, ending 
in the expulsion of some of their num- 
ber; so was the heaven of Christians: 
in short the curious student will find, 
when he comes to compare the faiths of 
the Occident and Orient, that both are 
Pretty equally poised on similar sub- 
Strata of superstition, and that whatever 
may be the relative merits of the later 
aspects of the two, neither has any valid 
Cause to be disdainful of the other’s 
fabulous heirlooms. Even though this 
were not so, it will manifestly repay 
us best to consider the story of the Japa- 
nese drama from a Japanese point of view, 
since no otherwise can we understand its 
true relation to the spirit of the people and 
their traditions. 


The story of the retirement of the Sun 





Goddess into a rocky cave, and of the device 
resorted to by her brother and _ sister 
divinities to entice her from her retreat, 
is already familiar to many forcign stu- 
dents of Japanese mythology. The dei- 
ties, finding themselves condemned to 
live in darkness during the absence of 
their light-giving sister, could conceive no 
better way of dispelling her ill-humour 
than by holding a sort of noisy revel 
outside her cave. Their only accessories 
were a number of cocks, which by some 
means or other, they persuaded to crow, 
so that the Sun Goddess began to think 
the day was dawning without her. Hearing, 
too, the sounds of merriment, her feminine 
curiosity overcame her. She pushed aside 
the door of the cavern just sufficiently to 
peep out, whereupon the God of Strength, 
who had been stationed at the threshold, 
thrust his fingers into theecrevice and 
pulled away the rocky barrier completely. 
The Sun Goddess stood once more re- 
vealed, and in the path of her effulgence 
was seen her sister divinity, Ama-no- 
Usume, dancing with more resolution 
than reserve. is curious tradition, quite 
as rational in its way as the vagaries per- 
formed by the celestial luminaries at 
Joshua’s command, constitutes one of the 
most revered chapters of Japanese mytho- 
logy, and is avowedly an article of faith 
with all the disciples of the Shinto creed. 
By them the Sun Goddess is regarded as 
the ancestress of the present Imperial 
Family, and her shrine at Ise has no rival. 
The interest of the story in this context is 
that the dance executed by Ama-no-Usume 
before the cave is regarded as the origin of 
theatrical performances in Japan. Any 
one who chooses to visit a Shinto Shrine 
on a day of festival will see there a girl, 
dressed in white with a branch in her 
hand, dancing a simple but graceful mea- 
sure to the music of a drum and fife. This 
ceremony dates from the birth of the Shinto 
creed. Ie is a humble imitation of Ama- 
no-Usume’s traditional performance, and 
like the latter, its intention is to propitiate 
the deity of the Shrine. 

In a subsequent century, when the 
sceptre of Japan had already been swayed 
by several generations of heaven-descended 
monarchs, the throne came to be shared by 
two brothers, of whom the elder, Hono- 
susori, was a Skilled fisher, and the younger, 
Hiko-hoho-semi, a mighty hunter. One 
day, from some unexplained freak, the two 
agreed to exchange their professions. 
Hono-susori took his brother’s bow and 
arrows and set off to hunt, while Hiko- 
hoho-semi repaired to the sea with hook 
and line. But it fell out with these demi- 
gods as it has always fallen out with 
weaker mortals who neglect the wise 
maxim, ‘ne sutor ultra crepidem.”’ Both 
failed equally. Then the elder, reconciling 
himself to his incapacity, restored to his 
brother the implements of the chase, and 
desired that his own fish-hook should be 
given back tohim. But the hook was not 
forthcoming. It had been dropped into 
the sea. Hiko-hoho-semi, with much trou- 
ble, manufactured a substitute which he 
offered to his brother. Hono-susori, how- 
ever, dectined to be satisfied, and became 
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violently unreasonable when the other 
sought to make good the loss by forging a 
number of new hooks. At last Hiko-hoho- 
semi, unwillingly convinced that it was his 
brother’s resolve not to be appeased, gave 
up the attempt, and wandered discon- 
solately along the sea-shore. Every wave 
that surged at his feet cast up on the beach 
some useless waif, but never among them 
all could he discover the object of his 
search. ‘They do but mock me, these 
unpitying billows,” he thought, and turning 
away in despair was about to retrace his 
steps, when a voice, called him by name. 
Looking back, he saw, standing by the mar- 
gin of the waters, a hoary-headed old man, 
in answer to whose sympathetic enquiries 
the prince told the story of his dilemma. 
Thereupon the old man offered to conduct 
him to the palace of the Sea God where he 
would certainly recover the lost hook. 
Hiko-hoho-semi readily consented. His 
reception at the palace of the marine deity 
was most gracious, and his host having sum- 
moned the vassal fishes, one by one, for 
examination, the lost hook was at last 
found. The prince, meanwhile, had fallen 
in love with the daughter of the God 
of the Ocean, and receiving her to 
wife, lived happily for some time under 
the sea. But the fair land he had left 
was never entirely absent from his 
thoughts, and his faithful bride, sym- 
pathising with his regrets, supplicated 
her father to let him go. The Sea God 
consented. Bidding good-bye to his guest, 
he presented him with two precious stones, 
one of which was endowed with the pro- 
perty of making the tide flow,-the other, 
with that of causing it to ebb. The re- 
covered prince, bearing these precious 
jewels and hook, returned to his nativeland, 
only to find his brother as implacable as 
ever. In vain he tried to pacify him, until 
at last it became necessary to have recourse 
to the miraculous jewels. No sooner was 
the tide-urging gem produced, than the 
waves of the ocean came surging up from 
the shore, and surrounding Hono-susori, 
began to buffet his life out. In this deadly 
peril the morose demi-god was constrained 
to humble himself and beg for mercy, but 
for a time his entreaties were disregarded, 
until at last he vowed that if his life were 
spared he would become his brother's ser- 
vant and mime. Then Hiko-hoho-semi 
produced the tide-restraining gem, and 
the waves, receding, left Hono-susori safe. 
The younger brother nowcalled on theelder 
to fulfil his promise, and the other, after 
some hesitation, smeared his face and body 
with red clay, and performed a dance in 
imitation of the straits to which he had 
been reduced in his struggle with the 
waves, and his vain attempts to escape 
from them. 

To this tradition is referred the origin 
of the tragic pantomine, even as that of 
the comic ts found in the dance of Ama-no- 
Usume. Little, however, is recorded of 
the stages by which these dances passed 
from purely religious rites into devices for 
popular entertainment. It seems pretty 
clear that, during the middle ages, per- 
formanccs, somewhat resembling the masks 
fashionable in Europe at about the same 
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riod, occasionally took place before the 
mperor or members of his family. 
Murasaki Shikibu, one of the greatest of 
Japanese authoresses, tells of a Genji 
Prince who thus acted in the presence of 
the Mikado, and it is easy to understand 
that there would have been nothing in- 
congruous in the proceeding, since the 
Emperors were the reputed descendants 
and acknowledged representatives of the 
deities. It was not, however, till the days 
‘of the H4jd Regents that this class of enter- 
tainment became at all common, and the 
form it then assumed, under the name of 
N6, subsequently underwent but little 
modification. The actors uttered no sound; 
their gestures and postures alone were 
in unison with the spirit of their parts. 
-At one side of the stage sat a company of 
men who, keeping time to the music of 
drums and flutes, recited an elaborate and 
often highly poetical narrative of the 
circumstances of the piece. This narra- 
tive really constituted the essence of the 
‘N6, for the dance itself was mechanical, 
unnatural, and incapable of expressing 
emotion or enlisting sympathy. In order 
to relieve the monotony of the piece, there 
was introduced a species of interlude, 
‘when the actors, finding their voices, 
uttered a series of jokes which to modern 
ears sound, for the most part, clumsy and 
inept. It is not, indeed, possible to assert 
with confidence that this was the exact form 
of the Nd Kitydgen in the time of the Ashi- 
kaga and H6jé Regents, but it is the form 
recognised by later generations, and re- 
roduced te-day chiefly, if not altogether, 
for the sake of its antique associations. 
The incalculable influence for good which 
the celebrated Hideyoshi, better known by 
his official title of Taiko, exercised upon 
all the arts and sciences of his time, is 
equally conspicuous in the case of the 
drama. There lived at the Court of Nobu- 
naga, in the middle of the 16th Sra a 
maid of honour by name Ono O-Tsfi. Her 
literary abilities, no less than her graceful 
manners, won for her the favorable notice 
of the Lady Yodo, Hideyoshi’sconsort, who, 
with the design of making the beautiful 
girl's accomplishments better known, com- 
missioned her to choose her own subject 
and write something of a more important 
character than she had yet attempted. 
The result was a twelve volumed historical 
romance founded on a tradition that Yoshi- 
tsune, the most celebrated of Japanese 
warriors, when travelling, as a mere boy, 
to take refuge with Hidehira, Duke of 
Oshiu, had fallen in love with the daughter 
of a wealthy yeoman of Yahagi in the 
province of Mikawa. To every Japanese, 
and indeed to every foreign student of 
Japanese history, there is a wonderful 
charm in the most trivial incidents of this 
Oriental Bayard’s life, whose dauntless 
courage, noble chivalry, and tragic fate will 
be remembered so long as his country 
lasts. The Maid of Honour's book, when 
completed and dedicated to the Lady Yodo, 
excited the latter's admiration so much 
that she presented it to Hideyoshi, and he, 
in his turn, struck by the artistic arrange- 
ment and flowing diction of the work, 
ordered a blind musician of the Court, by 
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name Iwafune, to adapt it to music: It 
happened that, a short time previously, there 
had been imported from Riukiu a new 
It had only 
two strings’ at first, but very soon another 
was added, and its name was thenceforth 
changed into Samisen (from san three.) 
To the accompaniment of this instrument, 
in the use of which he was eminently 
skilled, Iwafune sang O-Ts{’s libretto, thus 
rating a class of performance which 
to this day enjoys undiminished popularity 
under the title of ¥éruri, as Yoshitsune’s 
early love was called. O-Tsd’s romance is 
it enjoyed un- 
disputed ge read at the time, and many 


instrument called Fadisen. 


inau 


no longer extant, thou 


a minstrel made his living in after years by 


singing to Iwafune’s music the words of 


the girl dramatist. 

To trace the connection between the 
Férurt and the regular play, it is necessary 
to refer here to the story of a woman 
called O-Kuni, who visited Kiyoto some 
years before O-Ts(i’s romance was com- 
posed. A native of Idzumo, where one 
of the chief Shintd Shrines stands, she 
had been accustomed from her child- 
hood to dance before the tutelary deity, 
as Ama-no-Usume had danced before the 
cave of the Sun Goddess. O-Kuni had 
the genius of an originator and the face 
of even such a perfect woman as Ama- 
no-Usume herself might have been. She 
soon conceived and elaborated a dance 
far more graceful and intricate than the 
solemn paces and stiff gestures of the 
traditional peformance before the shrine. 
Ambitious of gaining wider applause for 
this new accomplishment, which the people 
of her time regarded as something wonder- 
ful, she travelled to Kiyoto, and obtained 
an introduction to the Ashikaga Regent, 
Yoshiteru. The nobles of the capital were 
not slow to appreciate her talents and she 
was summoned, time after time, to 
dance before the magnates of the Court. 
Among Yoshiteru’s officers was a hand- 
some youth, Nagoya Sanza, who also was 
noted for his histrionic ability. He was 
the ‘author of two or three historical 
dramas, which, with the aid of his friends 
and O-Kuni’s party of actressess, were per- 
formed after the most approved fashion of 
the Né Kiyégen, to the great satisfaction 
of the Regent andhis nobles. But life had 
its real, as well as its theatrical, side for 
O-Kuni and Nagoya. They fell in love with 
one another, and their secret corres- 
pondence having been discovered, to the 
great scandal of the austere courtiers, they 
were both expelled from the Court. 
Necessity now compelled them to convert 
their previous pastime into a means of 
livelihood, and afew years later, by per- 
mission of Nobunaga, they established a 
theatre at Kitano in Kiyoto. This was 
the first theatre in Japan. The _per- 
formances carried on there, however, had 
nothing in common with the modern 
drama. They were simply dances—ela- 
borate displays of that music of motion, 
so captivating to Japanese eyes, so diffi- 
cult of appreciation to European. After 
the death of his friend and _ protector 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, munificent patron 
of everything that deserved patronage, 
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It was the custom of this remarkable Man 
to bestow titles of distinction Upon those 
who excelled in their various arts anj 
professions, and on this occasion he 
declared that O-Kuni was “ peerless amon 
women,” adding, with a sincerity which 
the story of his life endorses, “ would tha 
I were equally a man among men!" Th, 
details of the dress worn by the great 
danscuse at this performance are minutely 
recorded, but her most interesting oma. 
ment was a rosary of crystal balls, which 
Hideyoshi, condemning as not sufficiently 
magnificent, caused to be changed fora 
per a coral beads equally large. 
O-Kuni had a daughter, who inheriting 
her mother’s name and a great part of her 
talent, carried on the theatre at Kitano 
with success and no little renown. But in 
truth the performances presented to the 
pleasure-seekers of those days scarcely 
sessed the embryo of dramatic art. They 
were nothing more than elaborate dances: 
not such rapid and violent muscular 
achievements as the fashion of the Occi- 
dent approves, but even such solemn 
measures of “woven paces and of waving 
hands” as Vivien may have trodden in 
the “wild woods of Broceliande” when 
she charmed the hollow oak into a tomb 
for Merlin. Soon, however, this barren 
accomplishment was to be supplemented 
by another element which opened upa new 
field for the Japanese stage. 
Contemporaneous with O-Kuni_ the 
ounger was a woman by name Shimada 
ankichi, celebrated for her mechanical 
ingenuity. It does not appear that she 
ever attempted to employ her ability 
in useful directions, and, indeed, the 
conditions of the time were not likely 
to encourage such an essay. At any 
rate her reputation chiefly rests upon a 
species of puppet show which she is said 
to have invented. It consisted of a number 
of wooden figures, fashioned and attired 
so as to represent characters from the 
Férurt of O-Tsu and Iwafune. Worked 
partly by mechanical contrivances, partly 
by concealed assistants, these puppets 
moved and gesticulated in unison with the 
recitation of the ¥éruri, and thus, for the 
first time, there was introduced upon the 
public stage a performance which embodied 
the rudiments of acting as the word is now 
understood. Another innovation devi 
and successfully employed by Shimada was 
the curtain. It is easy to see that some- 
thing of the sort was essential to the suc- 
cessful management and disposition of the 
different puppets employed in different 
scenes. the curtain became from that time 
an important item of stage paraphernalia, 
but its advantages were never sufficiently 
evident to overcome the conservatism of 
the N'é Kiydgen. To this day the classic 
mime despises any adjunct not sanctioned 
by the traditions of barbaric days. At the 
Nese of a scene, the sick, the wounded, and 
the slain all get upon their legs and wal 
stoutly off the stage. 
Shimada’s puppet-show soon acquired a 
wide-spread popularity, and in proportion 
as its hold upon the fancy of the public be- 
came conspicuous, the art of composing 
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and singing’ Férurt was gradually deve- 
loped, until at last there was found among 
its votaries a man whose works still oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the repertoire 
of every Japanese musician. Chikamatsu 
Monzayemon was born at Hagi in the pro- 
vince of Chéshiu and received his educa- 
tion at a Buddhist pt ee of Karatsu, in 
Hizen. The events of his younger days, 
as well as the chain of circumstances which 
induced him to devote himself to literary 
ursuits, are not accurately recorded. We 
Fad him, when he had reached man's es- 
tate, journeying to Kiyotoand there taking 
service in the household of a well known 
nobleman. In this position he remained 
for some years, but at the close of the 
seventeenth century he resigned his office, 
and thenceforth the composition of $érauri 
engaged his whole attention. About a 
hundred dramatic pieces flowed from his 
nimble pen. One and all possessed un- 
doubted merit, but the most celebrated 
among them wasthe ¥6ruri of Kokusenya. 
The downfall of the Ming Dynasty of 
China was but a few years old and its 
events were still fresh in the memory of the 
dramatist’s generation. Among those who 
through evil report and good report had 
remained faithful to the dethroned family 
and exhausted all the resources of ingenuity 
and heroic devotion to retrive its fortunes, 
was Teiseiko (Chinese Ching-shin-kyng) or 
Kokusenya. This prince of loyal servitors 
was born in Japan. His father Teishiriu 
(Ching-chi-lung), had lived for some years 
in exile at Hirado, an island off the coast 
of Hizen, and there married a Japanese 
lady. Their son Teiseiko was thus half a 
Japanese, and his extraordinary career, 
distinguished as it was by the display of 
ualities dear to the heart of every true 

amurat, stirred the deepest sympathies, 
and entranced the attention, of the whole 
Japanese nation. It was when this excite- 
ment was at its keenest that Chikamatsu 
produced his drama, embodying the chief 
incidents of Kokusenya’s story. It was 
published in the year 1705, and some idea 
of the popularity it acquired may be 
gathered from the fact that, despite the 
miserable histrionic resources of those 
days, the piece occupied the stage at Kiyoto 
continually for three years. Chikamatsu 
died in 1724. 

Here, however, it is necessary to note 
that the theatre itself had not remained un- 
changed up to the time of Chikamatsu. After 
O-Kuni the elder and her lover Sanza set 
up their play-house at Kiyoto, others were 
not slow to follow their example, and the 

estern capital possessed, before long, 
quite a number of these establishments. 
Mt some of them the performances were 
limited to puppet-shows, while at others 
the entertainment consisted of Kabuki, as 
the dances of O-Kuni’s company were 
called. In the early times of its develop- 
ment, the Féruri was put upon the stage 
at the former class of theatres alone, the 
Kabuki retaining its original independent 
character. Little by little, however, the 

ancers of the Kaduks, obeying the popular 
taste, began to follow the example of the 
Puppets, and thus at last the ¥érurt came 


to be acted by living men and women. It 


will be seen from this retrospect that the 
elements of the Japanese drama, as it now 
exists, were developed, in some sort, 
independently. First, we have the solemn 
measures which, nominally descending from 
the mythological era, formed a portion of 
the Shinté ritual, and constituted the basis 
of the classic Nd Kiyégen. Then we have 
O-Kuni’s modification of these, presented 
to the public under the name of Kabuki. 
Then we have Shimada Mankichi's puppet 
shows, adapted to the ¥éruri of O-Tsu and 
her successors. And finally we have the 
Kabuki and the puppet-shows combined 
to produce the essential features of the 
modern drama. 

At this point the law interfered to effect 
a change which thenceforth passed into a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Jap- 
anese stage. For reasons not recorded 
but easily divined, the Government, about 
the year 1630, prohibited women from 
taking any part in theatrical performances 
where men were engaged, and this pro- 
hibition, never subsequently annulled, led 
to the development of a race of male 
actresses, who carry the realities of their 
réle to such lengths that their sex is 
popularly supposed to become a matter of 
uncertainty to themselves. A few years 
later the growth of the drama received a 
much more serious check. The theatres 
were everywhere closed by order of the 
authorities. This veto was motived by a 
desire to check a species of immorality 
which, originating in the perpetual camp 
and barrack life of the preceding genera- 


original; its rich and nervous diction; its 
stirring pathos, and the sunny vein of 
laughter that peeps out here and there 
among its graver scenes, have all dis- 
appeared. ‘That they could be preserved 
and made familiar to European readers 
there can be little doubt, but the pen that 
accomplishes the task must be little inferior 
to that of Takeda himself. 

Associated with the great dramatist in 
the compilation of this chef d’auvre were 
two lesser celebrities, Naniki Senriu and 
Miyoshi Shoraku; but whether their 
share in the work was large or small, 
their names have never emerged from 
the shadow of their coadjutor’s re- 
nown. To Chikamatsu, on the contrary, 
the author of Kokusenya, many critics as- 
sign a still higher place. And in some 
ii not without reason. For while 
Takeda Idzumo has the advantage in soli- 
dity of style, carefulness of composition 
and faithfulness to the soundest canons of 
dramatic art, Chikamatsu is mi bth ec 
superior in point of brilliancy, fertility and 
originality. Again, while the latter's un- 
aided pen enriched the literature of his 
country by more than a hundred plays, 
Takeda, with the assistance of others, all 
more or less distinguished writers, pro- 
duced a far smaller number. On the whole, 
the position of Chikamatsu Monza, as father 
of the Japanese drama, seems to have sur- 
vived the competition of his renowned 
successor. 

Besides the Chiushingura, Takeda Izumo 
composed two celebrated plays called Zen- 


tion, found exceptional facilities among the |jénks and Kagami-yama—plays in which 


followers of the dramatic profession. But 
public opinion did not support the legisla- 
ture in this ill-judged measure. The 
theattical companies, deprived of their 
source of livelihood, petitioned the Govern- 
ment, and were allowed to resume the 
practice of their profession under assumed 
names. 

Twenty-four years after the death of 
Chikamatsu, (1748), Japan’s greatest 
dramatic work, the Chiushingura, was 
published. Its author was Takeda Idsumo, 
of whose life but few details have been 
transmitted. He is the Shakespeare of 
Japan, and like Shakespeare his’ story 
must always remain a matter of conjecture 
to his countrymen. It is true that few 
writers of plays have ever been furnished 
with such a theme. The story of the 
Forty-seven Loyal Ronin has no parallel 
in the history of the world, and though the 
suicide of these heroes was forty-seven 
years old when Takeda wrote, their 
memory had lost nothing of its hold upon 
the national affection. Three or four 
attempts had already been made, with 
more or less success, to dramatize their 
story, but when Takeda’s work appeared, 
everything that had preceded it ceased 
at once to be remembered. The un- 
animous verdict of his countrymen im- 
mediately crowned him king of the drama, 
and his right to wear the laurels is still 
unchallenged. The Chiushingura has been 
translated into English, but it has been 
stripped of all its flesh and blood and 
transformed into a mere skeleton in the 
process. The fire and imagination of the 
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the hand of the master is unmistakabl 
discernible, though they belong to a ach 
lower grade in the dramatic literature of 
his country than that universally assigned to 
the “ League of the Loyal Ronins.” Among 
the best remembered names of his im- 
mediate successors we find those of his 
son, Takeda Koidzumo, of Hasegawa Sen- 
shi, and of five or six others whose works, 
though famous in their day, have not sur- 
vived the test of time. 

Meanwhile numerous theatres had been 
established in the three capitals, and vari- 
ous improvements introduced in scenic ar- 
rangements and other details. The most 
important change was the separation of the 
drama proper from the Férurt, though the 
exact time when this separation was ac- 
complished, as well as the manner of its 
accomplishment, are difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine. Up to the days of 
Chikamatsu, and probably to a still later 
period, there were always present on the 
stage Féruri singers, who described every 
process and action of the-picce in recita- 
tive, only pausing when the characters had 
something to say for themselves. A similar 
custom obtains even at the present day 
whenever the old classical pieces, or others 
modelled on the same lines, are performed. 
In short the early dramatists, or, to speak 
more accurately, the writers of $érurt, 
were obliged not only to compose the dia- 
logue of their pieces, but also to describe 
the scenes in detail and to analyse the mo- 
tives of the characters. Subsequently the 
functions of the dramatist were limited 
to writing dialogue and accompanying it 
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with afew stage directions, so that their 
Works scarcely differed from those of their 
Occidental confréres. But if this was an 
undoubted gain from a histrionic point of 
View, it was an equal loss from a literary. 
For the op oan language does not lend 
itself to the production of anything great 
in dialogue. Its finer qualities can only be 
displayed in narrative; and, by the elimina- 
tion of the latter, the drama of the country 
was inevitably deprived of its poetic ele- 
ments. The essence of the piece survived, 
indeed, but the beauty of its form was lost. 

Since the era of Chikamatsu and Takeda, 
undoubtedly the golden era of Japanese 
dramatic composition, many authors of note 
have attracted public attention, but the 
most distinguished names among them are 
Hiraga Gennai, Tsuruya Nanboku, and 
Kawatake Shinshichi. The first of these, 
though not a writer of plays by profession, 
was a man of rare artistic ability; the 
second is famous for the originality of his 
plots and their wealth of incident, while 
the third, Kawatake, is still alive, and 
though fully seventy, betrays no diminution 
of literary ability. 

Hitherto we have spoken of theatres at 
Kiyoto only, because in a historical notice 
that city naturally presents itself first. But 
if the Western capital claims to be the 
birth-place of the Japanese stage, the 
Eastern can boast a stage that was born 
when the great city was still in its infancy. 
One day, nearly three centuries ago, lye- 

asu, the first and most senowned ot the 
okugawa Shoguns, paid a visit to the 
workmen who were engaged in laying the 
foundations of the Castle of Yedo.* Among 
all the monuments of power and prosperity 
erected by the feudal chiefs throughout the 
provinces, there was none comparable with 
the huge structure which Iyeyasu projected 
for his rage ste and the colossal blocks 
of granite destined for the battlements of 
the eastern gate, had just arrived from 
Osaka when the Shogun came to examine 
the progress of his pet scheme. It was a 
sunny morning in early winter, and the 
chronicle says that the builders, dressed in 
grape sesh holiday attire, chaunted a 
usty refrain by way of welcome to the 
“divine warrior,” as they swung their 
mighty rammer over the future bed of the 
granite boulders. Iyeyasu paused a mo- 
ment to listen, and presently, among the 
chorus of chaunters, his quick ear distin- 
guished a rich, sonorous, and exceptionally 
musical voice totally unlike anything he 
could have expected to hear in such cir- 
cumstances. Listening cufiously, he soon 
observed that this maker of unwonted 
melody was a workman fantastically attired 
and wearing a monkey-faced mask. The 
Shogun advanced to the side of the 
platform on which the builders stood, 
and touching the singer’s shoulder, com- 
plimented him on his skill, before—so the 
story runs—the other was aware of his 
presence. Almost terrified by this august 
propinquity, the man dropped on his knees, 
and snatching off his mask, displayed a 
face whose frank and comical expression 
was improved rather than marred by the 
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© Now called Tokiyo, or Eastern Capital. 
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confusion of the moment. Experience and 
necessity had made lyeyasu a quick inter- 
preter of character. He questioned this 
whimsical builder, and learned that the 
man, an actor by profession, had voluntarily 
come from Kiyoto for the sake of taking a 
share in the erection of the fortress planned 
by Japan's greatest soldier and statesman. 
[yeyasu acknowledged this proof of devo- 
tion by appointing the stranger to be an 
overseer of works, and in this capacity the 
some-time actor showed himself well worthy 
of the trust reposed in him. Judging by 
the light of subsequent events, however, 
we may infer that his visit to Yedo was 
not altogether so disinterested an under- 
taking as his own statement implied. For 
after a time we find him soliciting official 
permission to set up a theatre in the new 
city. He did not base this request on 
purely selfish grounds, but boldly declared 
that the stage was an essential instrument 
in developing popular intelligence, and 
that every large town ought to be provided 
with a theatre—an opinion which the 
illustrious Hideyoshi had practically en- 
dorsed by sanctioning the erection of a 
theatre in Osaka. Whatever influence this 
reasoning exercised upon the authorities, 
it is certain that they offered no opposition 
to the enterprising actor’s. proposal, and 
shortly afterwards a theatre was established 
in Sakaicho, under the management of the 
sweet-voiced overseer, Nakamura Kan- 
zaburo. Nakamura-za, as the new play- 
house was called, is still a favorite resort 
of Tokiyo pleasure-seekers, but its manage- 
ment has long d out of the hands of 
its celebrated founder’s descendants. Its 
success was immediate and signal, so that 
Nakamura’s example was shortly after- 
wards followed by two other speculators, 
and in a few years Yedo possessed three 
theatres Nakamura-za, Ichimura-za and 
Morita-za. Subsequently a decree was 
promulgated, limiting the number of play- 
houses in the capital to three. Historians 
attribute this order to official apprehensions 
lest the multiplication of these places of 
amusement should injure the morals of the 
people, but it seems more probable that 
the Government’s action was inspired by 
a petition from the theatrical folks them- 
selves. 

Our attention at this stage naturally 
turns to the actors themselves, and to the 
curious chapter of accidents which resulted 
in their degradation to the lowest ranks of 
the people. “Dressed in embroideries, 
living in luxury, and yet—a beggar,” 
was the soliloquy of a famous actor, 
who, when overtaken by a mortal sickness, 
saw himself debarred from procuring the 
assistance of a court physician. Readers 
of the vernacular press to-day, finding it 
recorded that this actor was present at such 
and such a social gathering, or the other 
invited to the house of a prominent states- 
man, scarcely remember that until the 
Restoration, fifteen years ago, the occu- 
pants of the Japanese stage were only a 
shade higher than the very dregs of the 
populace. Such, however, is the fact, and 
the fall of ‘‘the children of the pear or- 
chard ”—as the Chinese call them—to this 
low estate is said to have been entirely 


unconnected with either their own merits 
or conduct. The first theatre Kiyoto, and 
therefore Japan, possessed, was- set , 
by the river’s side in a plain called Shijo- 
gawara. This place had long been noted 
as the chief resort of the city beggars, and 
a facetious citizen one day conceived the 
notion of calling the players themselves 
“men of Kawara.” The nickname, little 
by little, ceased to be used in jest, and 
was ultimately recognised as a correct de. 
scription by the law itself, which relegated 
actors and their followers to a rank be. 
tween the lowest order of Japanese proper 
and the outcast class of Yete. Despite 
this ban of proscription, religiously ob. 
served as it was by every Japanese with any 
claim to respectability, the actors appear 
to have preserved all their pride of descent, 
and to have waited patiently for the day 
when their traditions should be respected 
by the public no less than they were 
revered by themselves. In no country, 
thaps, and among no class of experts, 
as the theory of transmitted talent been 
more unhesitatingly accepted. Each re- 
resentative of a great name based his 
Kopes of success not less on his gen 
than on his abilities. An outsider, what- 
ever his skill, could not look to be admitted 
into the ranks of the pedigreed magnates 
until a life devoted to the unswerving pwr- 
suit of his profession had qualified him to 
be himself the founder of a race of actors. 
For those, on the other hand, who were 
born to distinction, the stage was a sort of 
mimic kingdom, and from all its denizens 
they received an amount of respect and 
obedience which doubtless went far to 
restore the respectability denied to them 
by popular caprice. It cannot be ques- 
tioned that these habits imposed a certain 
restraint upon the development of his 
trionic skill, if indeed they had not some- 
times the effect of substituting tradition for 
ability. But they helped, on the other 
hand, to hold the society of actors far 
above the class to which they legally be- 
longed, and to pre them for the place 
they were destined to occupy in later and 
more liberal times. ; 
Unfortunate, however, as was the socal 
lot of actors up to recent years, it must 
not be sup that their popularity was 
seriously affected by their position. On the 
contrary, the people have never withheld 
from them a liberal measure of esteem. 
Their lives, their adventures, and their 
idiosyncracies have always been matters 
of household tradition, and their memo- 
ties are held in affectionate respect 
On the whole, indeed, they have less 
cause to complain than the dramatists 
whose works are the foundation of their 
art; for while not one ap ome in : 
hundred is familiar with the names 
Chikamatsu and Takeda, even the very 
children call the heroes of their nursery 
tales Yebizo and Danjiuro. Fame, 0 
truth, has been singularly unjust to Jap2- 
nese dramatists. The works of ws 
greatest representatives have never y 
been collected and published, while scarce'y 
ever does the name of an author figure 
upon the title pages of the Férurt as 
from which Japanese maidens learn (0 "5? 
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their first songs. Not that the educated 
Japanese is indifferent to the efforts of 
his countrymen. On the contrary, he de- 
mands for them a high place in the ranks 
of intellectual achievements, and stoutly 
disputes the notion that either they or 
their confréres of the Middle Kingdom, 
were a prosaic, unimaginative race. The 
present generation of Chinamen, he will 
tell you, may be a people without inspira- 
tion or ideality, but the history of their 
ancestors shows a succession of ages rich 
in poets and literati, whose writings, to 
those that understand them, need not fear 
comparison with any standard. In point 
of dramatic talent, however, precedence is 
claimed by, and justly belongs to, Japan. 
Such dramas as the Chinese possess are 
frigid and artificial, scarcely rising above 
the level of the old English miracle play, 
whereas the library of Japan comprises in 
this section, works which, though they lack 
the elaboration and classical finish of their 
Western rivals, are certainly not wanting 
in verve and orginality. 


As might have been expected, the res- 
toration of the actor class to its proper 
social status gave a considerable impetus 
to theatrical enterprise, especially in 
Tokiyo, where several new companies were 
formed. But the conservatism of Japanese 
histrionic art has naturally limited the 
number of its acknowledged representa- 
tives. There are not many names suffi- 
ciently great to warrant their possessors 
in attempting to fill the rd/es of the heroes 
and heroines of the historic drama. A 
Japanese audience is critical. It has its 
standards, traditional standards, some 
approach to which is imperatively neces- 
sary in the ¢tachi-yaku, or leading cha- 
racters, while even in the minor parts 
a certain measure of skill is essential. 
Moreover, the Japanese are not really 
a theatre-going people. Whether old pre- 
judices still survive, or whether the true 
dignity of the drama has never been 
recognised, the upper classes regard the 
play as a pastime unworthy of educated 
men, while even the middle and lower 
Classes, since a visit to the theatre occu- 
pies a whole day from sunrise to sunset, 
are content to see a piece once, or 
twice at most. These various causes 
have combined to limit the number of 
theatres to four in Tokiyo, three in Osaka, 
and one each in Kiyoto and Nagoya. The 
actors of the three last, or the Western 

hool, are considered to excel in accuracy, 
grace and fidelity, but to those of Tokiyo, 
or the Eastern School, the palm is accorded 
for realism, vigour, and originality. The 
rivalry between the two schools was very 
keen after the Restoration, but the cele- 

nities were inevitably destined to gravi- 
tate to Tokiyo, which now possesses 
incomparably the best theatre in the Em- 
8%, that of Shintomiza—as well as the 
pest actor, Ichikawa Danjiuro. This actor 
is the ninth of his race. All his ancestors 
Were more or less famous, but to his father 

ebizo is unanimously accorded the leading 
Place on the Japanese stage. Yebizo’scon- 
ceptions of historical characters have ever 
Since been accepted as standard models, 


and he is accredited with the first success- 
ful attempt to introduce a natural element 
into the canons of his art. There is still a 
considerable margin of exaggeration and 
grotesqueness that might be lopped off 
with advantage, but the quiet, self-con- 
tained style of the present Danjiuro pro- 
mises to achieve reforms scarcely second 
to those of his father. Yebizo was not 
only an actor, but also a noted scholar, and 
the versatility of his talent enabled him to 
achieve considerable reputation in the 
sciences of fencing and equestrianism. But 
the luxurious fashion of his life attracted 
the unfavorable notice of a Government 
which carried paternal arbitrariness far 
enough to visit with severe penalties sub- 
jects who ventured to transgress its econo- 
mical ordinances. Yebizo was banished 
from Yedo, and his compulsory departure 
still continues to be recorded among the 
calamities of the city’s past history. He 
settled in Nagoya, leaving behind him his 
son, Ichikawa Danjiuro. The latter, aman 
of singular comeliness as well as excep- 
tional ability, is said to have turned the 
heads of half the female population of the 
capital. Japanese ladies are never slow to 
appreciate the graces of a great actor. The 
romantic girl hasno larger praise for agallant 
than to liken him to Gado, Tokizo, or some 
other stage celebrity, and many a servant 
maid, who has never entered the door of a 
theatre, hides among the treasures of her 
wardrobe a penny portrait-book of histri- 
onic magnates. Of the opportunities thus 
afforded Japanese actors have seldom been 
slow to avail themselves, and it is much to 
the credit of Ichikawa Danjiuro that, in 
spite of exceptional temptations, he never 
allowed himself to be contaminated by the 
licentious habits of his craft. His life was 
pure, and his frugal unostentatious ways 
won for him recognition and reward at the 
hands of the same Government which had 
decreed his father’s expulsion. Danjiuro’s 
end was very sad. When his fame was at 
its zenith he visited his father in Nagoya 
after a separation of many years. The 
old man, though pecuniarily indepen- 
dent, seems to have longed to repeat 
the triumphs of his younger days, and, 
perhaps, to be avenged, after a fa- 
shion, upon the city that had cast him 
off. At the time of his son’s visit to 
Nagoya there happened to be present 
there the manager of an Osaka theatre. 
This man sounded Yebizo, and finding 
that his advances were not rejected, con- 
ceived the enterprising idea of engaging 
the services of both father and son. 
scheme, had it succeeded, would have im- 
mediately given the Osaka stage conspicu- 
ous precedence over that of Tokiyo. Yebizo 
was entranced by the prospect of gratify- 
ing his pique and his vanity at the same 
time. He refused to listen to his son’s 
remonstrances, and conjured him, in the 
name of filial piety, to accept the engage- 
ment at Osaka. Determined not to for- 
sake the colours of his school, and equally 
reluctant to disobey his father, Danjiuro 
escaped both alternatives by committing 
suicide. His place in Tokiyo was filled, 
not unworthily, by his younger brother, of 
the same name, whosc reputation, as an 
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artist and a man alike, is scarcely second 
to that of any of his predecessors. 

Of the drama as it exists to-day, and of 
the modifications it has undergone during 
the past decade, space fails us to speak. 
The subject is full of interest, but those 
features which, while requiring most accu- 
rate delineation, will also best repay exa- 
mination, necessarily fall without the 
limits of a newspaper essay. 
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THE ROW ON THE HATOBA. 


To tHe Eprror of THe “ JAPAN Mai.” 


Str,—Will you allow me through your columns 
to make a few corrections of the versions given in 
the Fapan Gasette of the 19th instant of the affra 
which took place on Sunday afternoon. I read, 
for instance :— 
tr pons rrnageonr so ngs m Bi pssry ie ceed abe the 
what ae avin Ol) and chen kc posed thee of No. 3 
I tried to persuade him to come in and await the termination 
of the tumult, when a coolie came up from bebiad and 
knocked him insensiblé with a stick, which was of course the 
sign for a renewed effort on the i 


Sergeant James, for imstance, nd 
from a sailor but from a policeman ; when ng with 
Se 5 oes cee a stone, 
came up, and in trying to strike sailor on the head, hit 
James such a tremendous blow that I thought 

finssh him. ~ 
The spot where I was first struck was exactly at 


the corner of the English Consulate, which is 
o ite the main entrance to the Custom House 
heds and wharfs. At this point a Russian sailor, 
who with a comrade was pursuing a Japanese 
policeman, overtook him, and, striking him over 
the back of the head with a heavy stake, felled him 
to the ground. I rushed forward, but was too late 
to avert the blow, and the sailor turned on me and 
aimed a violent stroke at my head. I raised m 
right arm, holding the staff, and pee my head, 
but my arm was virtually disabled. My assailant 
then turned and ran towards the hatoba, I in 
 gabecnl but he got away and on to the wharf, as 

was met by two of his comrades, one of them 
armed with a stone as big asa brick, which he 
carried raised in both han Thus I f t my 
way close to the wall and round the Custom 
Hoase corner to the new red brick office op- 
peste Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.’s red 

rick godowns. At this pvint, | being still 
close to the wall, and just against the: pillar 
post-box, the Russian with the stone got behind 
me and let it fall on my skull. I fell, and he 
on top of me. Then he seized my staff, which he 
tried to wrench from my hand, succeeding in doing 
so only after he had broken by sheer force the 
strong lanyard by which it was secured to my 
wrist. At this moment, if some jinrikimen had not 
come to my assistance and caught hold of my as- 
sailant, I am pretty sure he would have battered 
me to death with my own club. However, they 
held him long enough to allow my comrades of the 
ese police to come to my rescue, and they had 
to him off me. I cannot say if I received one 
of the blows meant for him, but I am sure that not 
one was aimed at me. I was then put into a jin- 
rikisha and taken away helpless and almost sense- 
less to Dr. Wheeler, who dressed my wounds. 

I will add that I fail tounderstand how any person 
standing at the Bund entrance to No. 1, could have 
seen me when I was first assailed at the corner of 
the English Consulate opposite the main gate of 
the Custom House, or even when I was knocked 
down and prostrate against the brick office at the 
Custom House. A glance at the site of the fight, 
or even at a map of Yokohama, will show what | 
mean.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


; THOMAS JAMES, 
Acting Sergeant, Foreign Municipal Police, 
Settlement Police Station, Yokohama, 
November 2oth, 1883. 
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THE CHINESE LEGITIMISTS. 
Seen Coreen 

Above the signature of “I. Mysrtr,” in the 
Moniteur des Consulats, is a curious article on the 
Legitimists of China. If we might hazard a guess, 
we should ascribe it to the pen of Mr. Maurice 
Jametel, whilom interpreter to the French Legation 
in Peking, a young man of great promise and re- 
search, and at present a frequent contributor to 
the columns of the Economiste and other leading 
French journals on matters relating to the Middle 
Kingdom. Be the author, however, who he may, 
his contribution is of great interest. He heads it.— 
“The Secret Society of the ‘White Lily ’—The 
conspiracy of the ‘Hats’ at Wuchang—Panic in 
Northern China—The New Taipings—Pian of the 
latest Rising—Chu denounces the Plot—Arrest of 
the Conspirators—Nurherous Summary Executions 
—The Penalty of the Fifth King of Hades—Vast 
Organization of the ‘ White Lilies’ throughout the 
Empire—The aborted Plans of the Conspirators at 
Wuchang.” The annalist then writes as follows :— 
A vast insurrection of the Chinese against 
the Tartar-Manchu element, in a measure re- 
sembling the great Taiping rebellion, has been 
on the point of breaking out at Wuchang against 
the constituted authorities. And although it was 
provided against in that town, it is believed 
apparently that serious troubles may occur in a 
number of provinces, simultaneously, with 
no less an object than the overthow of the present 
Manchu-Tartar line. We know that this dynasty 
reigns over the Chinese Empire by right of con- 
quest, and not by that of birth; and that, many 
centuries ago, the victorious Tartars replaced the 
Chinese family by that of their own chief upon the 
Imperial throne of the Son of Heaven. The 
rebellion of the Taipings, whose emperor succumbed 
at Nanking, was a formidable tr on the part 
of the Chinese to restore to the rulership of the 
Empire a National Emperor. The present con- 
federation has the same object. members 
appear to have chosen as the time wherein to put 
their scheme into execution that when the supreme 
will be placed in the hands of the young 
ign who Is within a short time of his majority. 
It is, to say the least, sngoise that the Celestial 
Legitimists should have adopted the same emblem 

as that of France and Navarre. ; 
joined is the story of a Chinese correspon- 
Pear fin plot. We will follow the text 


the Wuchan 
as literally as ible. The date is May, 1883 :— 
“On the 28th of last month a certain number 


of the alumni of the ‘Sect of the White Lily’ 
invaded the town of Wuchang, giving themselves 
out as students who had come to compete at the 
examinations. They hired a house situated at the 
rear of the prison and contiguous to the Chefu’s 
Yamén, posting outside a placard announcing 
that this house was a place of meeting for good men. 

“A named Wong opened a bean shop 
on the ground floor. His son, named Sheng, was 
in the service of a small mandarin, and had been, 
for some time, a member of the Society. When the 

irators came to hide themselves in the town, 
he acted as their guide, and served them in every- 
thing to the best of his power. 

«¢ He had been notified that the rising would take 
place on the 28th of the third month, at the fourth 
watch of the night, and that the burning of the 

rison would be the signal of the insurrection. 

* A man of the name of Chu, who had quite re- 
cently aus Ja to the garrison of the town, and 
had received a commission as lieutenant for meri- 
torious service, had just opened a draper’s shop 
near \Wang-shan-men. As a matter of course he 
had daily relations with his customers, among 
whom was a member of the White Lily Band, who 
undertook to enroll him in the society. Chu pre- 
tended to assent. : 

« Consequently, he was presented at a meeting 
of the confederates, and received the regalia of the 
association. First of all he was invested with the cap 
(or hat) adopted by the members of the sect, and 
resembling hat formerly worn by the servants and 
partisans of the ning dynasty. He also received 
a written talisman of the following form :—Above, 
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the character for ‘ Feng’ (the wind) ; in the middle 
an innumerable quantity of small dots, with a 
number of circles joined together in a chain; and 
at the foot, the characters for ‘ Chi-king,’ or Impe- 
rial Order. ; 

« As soon as he wasin possession of these material 

roofs, Chu, leaving his house furtively at bed-time, 
haried to denounce the plot to the Commander 
of the Garrison, who, troubled and alarmed, in- 
stantly communicated the revelation to the Vice- 
roy T’u Tsung-ying, who ordered the arrest of the 
confederates. 

“ These latter being taken unawares, were unable 
to arrange for either resistance or escape, and 
spread through the town in disorder, hastening 
toward the gates. The soldiers succeeded in 
arresting forty of them. Those who succeeded in 
escaping were numerous. 

* Fhe risen | were taken to the Yamén of the 
Chefu and subjected to rigorous torture. Some 
confessed that one of the sections of the secret So- 
ciety had established its head-quarters in the 
Buddhist convent of Shu-chwang-t’ai. An armed 
descent was accordingly made the same night upon 
this nunnery. Four conspirators and all the nuns 
were arrested and carried off to the Yamén. In 
the convent a large quantity of kerosene oil and 
the ashes of paper which had been burned after 
drenching in the same inflammable liquid were 
also seized. 

“The Fant’ai, the Tiet’ai, Taot’ai Titu, the Che- 
fu, and the Che’hsien, then all met in the Court of 
Justice, and proceeded to the interrogatory of the 
prisoners. Some confessed immediately: others 
were proof against all kinds of torture, while some 
affirmed that the son of a certain unattached Tao- 
tai, named Ting-ching-ho, and his cook were 
affiliated to the band. 

“Soldiers were sent to surround the yamén of 
Taot’ai Ting, and the young man and the cook 
were brought before the tribunal. Ting accom- 

ied his son. The judges were much embarassed 
By this proceeding, and did not know how to act 
according to precedent. Nevertheless the ng 
man was immediately examined and then taken to 
prison. 

‘‘ The declarations made by the mass of the con- 
federates were so contradictory that the judge, beg- 

the Viceroy to draw up a memorandum for 
ir instruction. Then followed numerous cxecu- 
tions. Between noon and six o'clock at night 
thirty-five conspirators were decapitated. Their 
bodies were piled up in the middle of the Court- 
Eb of the Che-fu’s yamén. One could hear the 
lood spouting. The heads were nailed to the 
tes of the town, as an example to the see 
Wang ghan was among those executed. In the 
were carried out of the town 
by the East gate. At nightfall a peace-officer ar- 
rested one of the supposed rebel chiefs, and took 
him to the Chefu’s yamén. His name was Teng. 


“ He was the fifth of his line, and was known as 
Yu-Yen Wang--the Fifth King of Hades. After 
having been tightly bound, hand and foot, he was 
cast into the dungeon with the other prisoners. 
During the night the sentinels yelled at frequent 
intervals and banged their gongs in order to give 
proof of their vigilance. 

“The urban population were allowed to look 
after their daily business just as usual ; but the nine 
gates of the city were rigorously closed, and no- 
one could either enter or eave. However, on the 
3oth, very early, two gates, the Han-Yan and the 
Wang-Shang, were half opened to allow passage to 
the water-carriers. The precaution was taken to 
connect the two leaves of each gate by a strip of 
printed paper, in order that they should not open 
too widely, and should only allow room for one 
person at a time to pass throu Everyone who 
went by was closely searched: the gates were 
closed at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘“‘ According to what has transpired from the 
avowals of the confederates, it appears that the 
organization of their brotherhood is of vast extent, 
and that they have fastnesses and numerous alumni 
in every province of the Empire. Hence it happens 
that, no matter how many arrests may be made, 
the number of the confederates cannot be mate- 
rially diminished. At the moment of his being 
taken into custody, the Fifth King of Hades, 
otherwise the ‘ Incarnate King of Hell,’ as some 
call him, wore a long silk garment, a purple robe, 
and satin shoes. When he crossed, for the first time, 
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the gate of the town, his gait was firm an 
sr ah ue arrived Fe the Vente’ java. 
of the heap of corpses thrown higgledy.p 
one on the other, he changed colar teeety 
eyes, he cried aloud :—“ The azure sky will Se 
stop my career.’ ‘The mandarins questioned hi 
very briefly and then incarcerated him. At mid. 
night he was dragged out of prison, and, withoy, 
any form of trial, beheaded before the gate of th 
Tien-fu temple, immediately behind the Yamén . 

*« Now, if we can believe the gossips of the streets, 
Teng was in no way affiliated to the sect of the 
White Lily; but he had never pursued an hones 
caling, living, on the contrary ( swindling. He 
was well learned in the law; and his subtile tongue 
always got him out of his scrapes, the magi 
being unable to accumulate proofs against him. It 
is for this reason that the opportunity of a plot 
against the dynasty was availed of in order to 
rid of him. Indeed, it is beyond doubt that F 
man had done nothing to deserve death; and, 
nevertheless, he died unpitied on account of the 
criminality of his life. At ten o'clock on the folloy. 
ing morning six other associates were arrested and 
taken to the Chefu’s Yamén. The corpse of him 
who had been the ‘Incarnate King of the Shades’ 
was borne out of the town. 

“‘At the present time the authorities redouble 
their zeal for the arrest of suspected Persons; and 
soldiers of the garrison patrol all night long 
in the hope to effect other arrests. The reason 
of this is that the organization of the Society 
is vast and has spread over the whole Empi 
The first rising should have taken = on the 
25th. It did not occur on that date for the simple 
reason that all the confederates had not met at 
hail Owing to this misadventure it was 
post by their chief to the 28th, in the fourth 
vaich. The Tower of the Yellow Stork, and the 
Convent of Shu-Chwang-Tai were both simultane: 
ously to have been inundated with kerosene and 
set on fire. The light thus produced would be the 
signal to the people of Hankow to take part in the 
strife of Chinese against the Tartars. 

** The plan of the émeute was as follows :—To open 
the prisons and free all the prisoners: to massacre 
all the magistrates: to storm the arsenal, seize the 
arms and distribute them among the confederates: 
to take possession of the town, to hold it and make 
it a base of operations in the war against th 
Manchu Emperor. This effected, confederates 
were to have been sent in all directions with orders 
to raise levies, liberate all the prisoners confined 
without the capital of the bebe demolish the 
jails, and massacre all the Imperialist mandarns. 
** Happily,” the celestial chronicler concludes, “the 
conspiracy was discovered. The conspirators were 
arrested two hours before the moment decided 
upon for the rising. This brief interval renders it 
impossible to divine what might have ha 
at Wuchang in case Chu had not revealed the 
plot. Among the talismans seized were found some 
inscribed with certain symbolic words, as ‘Com- 
mand,’ * Control,’ and ‘ Act.’” ; 

Here closes the Chir.ese narrative. This con- 
poueraey of Chinese Legitimists or Nihilists (which 
you will) proves one thing, to wit :—that a party, 
strongly organized throughout the Empire, ts ready 
to profit by the least reverse of the Tartar dynasty 
to raise anew the standard of the Taipings. 








HI.H. PRINCE ARISUGAWA'S TKIP 


TO EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
eh 

The subjoined paper is translated from the 
Narrative of Lieut.-Colonel Yamato, and Secre- 
taries Nishi and Hayashi, and addressed to his 
Excellency Tokudaiji, Minister of the Imperial 
Household Department :-— 

On the 18th of June 1882, at about twenty 
minutes past seven a.m., the Prince accompan 
by his suite, consisting of Hayashi Tadashiu (Set- 
retary to the Engineering Department), Nishi 
Tokujiro (Secretary to the Minin Department), 
Hayashi Ki (Imperial Physician), Yamamoto Kiyo 
taka (Lieut.-Colonel), and Kato Maro at officer 
the Department for Foreign Affairs), left the eet 
at Akasaka, and at eight a.m. entered a spot 
train provided for them in. which they arrived 3 
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the Offices of the Port Admiral, Yokohama. | returning at 2 o'clock to the steamer. We heard 


short rest the party embarked on a 
ee launch which conveyed them to the French 
steamer Tanats. Many distinguished Visitors, 
including Princes, Sangi, and Ministers, came 
to say farewell to the illustrious Fie apie ny 

‘m. the vessel steamed out of the harbor. 
ve the object one trip che pra a cue more 

to ruffle the peacetul repose c sca. c 
bioere was Overcast and drizzly. Fellow-voy- 
agers with the Prince were H.E. Asano and his con- 
sort, on their way to Italy, His Exccllency having been 
appointed Minister to the Court of that country. 
Some students going abroad for education were 
also on board. We Sp aalligers te storm Aha ah 

hunada and the north of Formosa. n the 
owen of the 25th the steamer arrived in Hong- 
kong, where the (acting) Governor, Mr. Marsh, 
with Major Hamilton, and our Consul, Mr. Ando 
Taro, came to welcome His Highness, whom the 
Administrator begged to accept the hospitality of 
roar prany eeegaerh so gloge io Sotpe 

‘ailed of. S we could n i 
in that residence, Hayashi and Yamamoto only 
accompanied the.Prince, the others of our party 
lodging at the Hongkong Hotel. Our trip being un- 
official, salutes were dispensed with at our request. 
Four sedan-chairs were province for rae The 
bearers were dressed in crimson livery aed wore 
hats of ceremony. Mr. rae Mrs. a daa a 
Prince at the door of Government ouse. fter 
some conversation, we adjourned to the dining-room 
where our host and hostess and their nephew Mr. 
Townton entertained us at one table. mabacquenty 
Mrs. Marsh and Townten pays gris i wit 
which we were muc e€ reakfast was 
served in private to the Prince; the Marshes were 

P oe . 
not with us. On the 26th we virae the ae 
Gardens and several other places of interest. On 
the 27th we had the pleasure of witnessing, in the 
Governor’s grounds, the game of lawn-tennis, played 
by resident ladies and gentlemen, who were thus 
offered an opportunity of being presented to the 
Prince. 

On the 28th we again visited the Public Gardens. 
The day being the Queen of En bape Birthday, 
we were able to witness a parade of the garrison, 
the Prince bein peeves on the ae By Gene- 
ral Sargent, with whom he dined the same even- 
ing, twent eight gentlemen having been invited 
: g : hie, ent g 
o meet him. 

On the 2gth we bade farewell to the Governor; 
and by 11 a.m. went on board our steamer which 
left the harbor at noon. On the 2nd of July we 
arrived in Saigon, when we were visited by an 
aide-de-camp of the Governor, on whose part the 
Prince was invited to pass the time of the vessel's 
stay at the Palace, a courtesy accepted by His 
Highness, who landed in a native-built boat, and 
was conveyed in a carriage to his destination, where 
he was received by the Governor, Mr. Emile Dele- 
re in person. The Prince and his party were 
odged uptairs. eee i were always at their 
disposal, and availed of to visit the neighboring 
towns, which are mostly of Chinese style. What 
ica ale 3 - was the luxuriance of the pees 
ollage. In the evening we were entertained ata 
penance and shen followed an hour’s conversation 
on the topics of the day. ” 

n the 3rd we visited the Botanical Gardens, 
the Military Hospital, and the town generally. 
After the mid-day meal we thanked the Governor 
for his graceful hospitality, and returned to our 
steamer which left the harbour at 3 p.m. While in 
Saee we heard of the trouble in Egypt, and were 
told that the Suez Canal was closed—a rumour that 
we failed to reduce to any certainty. 

At 7 a.m. on the 6th we reached Singapore. As 
the Governor, Sir Fredcric Weld, was absent, 
ite Cosi C. Smith Da pect ies aod il came 

‘elcome us instead. t : 
pccived by a guard ot honor: thrdush whee rine 

¢ Was conducted to the carriage which conveyed 
him to Mr. Smith’s residence. Under Mr. Smith’s 
guidance the Prince, Hayashi, and Hayashi Ki 
paid a visit to the town. In the evening we 
returned to the steamer. 
me 13th oh ned at the harbor ss neg 
came off to the steamer, on . behalf of the 

Overnor, to take the Prince’s orders. Although 
hs had declined any ceremonial reception, yet a 

ri of twenty-one eve woke the echoes of the 

r. After lunch we visited several places, 


by telegraph that the English ficet had bombarded 
Alexandria, and closed the Suez Canal. At 4 p.m. 
we left the harbor. 

On the 2ist the ship reached Aden. During the 
voyage thither from Colombo, we experienced a 
trade wind, and were not much troubled by the 
heat. One of the passengers came from Batavia 
where cholera was raging; and we were conse- 
sade compelled to remain on board the vessel. 
The Governor wrote to the Prince expressing his 
sorrow at being unable to visit him. We heard a 
salute of 21 guns. An English major-general came 
on board. We sailed on the 23rd from Aden, and 
came to Suez on the 28th. ‘The neighborhood was 
a great battle field; and all Europeans had escaped 
on board their ships. At one p.m. our stcamer 
entered the canal, which had been opened after the 
battle of Alexandria, and was now guarded by the 
English and French fleets. 

We arrived at Port Said on the 29th and were 
boarded by the Italian Consul, who requested the 
Prince to inform him when he expected to arrive 
in Naples. whither he had orders to telegraph His 
Highness’s a rg The steamer left at 6 p.m. 

On the 2nd of August we arrived at Naples. 
Colonel Kontobera(?) and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kanjani (?) visited the Prince in full dress uniform. 
Prince Biyouki(?) (Secretary of the Foreign 
Department), Satsuko (?) (Controller of the Im- 
peu Household), and our own Secretary of 

&gation, Saito, also came to escort us to the 
Palace. This edifice was built externally with a 
view to durability, but inside it is splendidly furni- 
shed. Three carriages were always at our dis- 
1; and our food was of the most sumptuous 
ind. On the 4th we took carriages and drove to 
Vesuvius, whence we went to Pompeii. The day 
was very hot; and we were much fatigued by our 
journey. On the sth, starting at 6 a.m., we went 
in a man-of-war to Sorento where we put up ata 
hotel. The scenery of the place is splendid ; and 
we had fine views of Naples and the volcano. In 
the afternoon we visited the island of Capri, where 
there is a cave thirty feet high, but with an entrance 
only three or four fect wide. ‘Thence we went toa 
village called Potsuori (?) where we found the ruins 
of Emperor Nero’s famous bridge. In returning 
we saw the big drain, twenty feet high and ten feet 
wide, built by the ancient Romans. | 

On the 6th we were taken to the Dockyard, 
where we saw the /talia, probably the largest man- 
of-war in the world, then still in process of construc- 
tion. As it is said that when she is commissioned 
she will probably sail round the world, we may 
expect to see her in Japan. During our stay in 
Naples we visited Museums and many other places 
of interest. 

On the 7th we set out for Rome, accompanied by 
Robera (?), and Kanjania (?), in a special train at 
6.30 a.m., arriving at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. Yanagiwara, our Minister to Russia, 
came to meet us. He was leaving for St. Petersburg 
on the morrow. We went in carriages to the 
Palace, was which built of old by one of the P 
of Rome, and is one of the most splendid edifices 
in Italy. On our installation in our quarters the 
Foreign Minister came to see the Prince. After 
we had taken some refreshment we visited the 
Cathedral of St. Peter, and the site of several his- 
torical buildings.: As a serious disease was pre- 
valent in the capital, and we were told that the 
King of Italy proposed to meet His Highness on 
the 1oth at Ronea (7), we hastencd to return. 

On the 8th we came to Florence, where we stayed 
and explored all day; on the gth to Milan, where 
the Duke of Genoa received the Prince at the 
Railway Station, and where a Band of Music was 
playing. The two Princes went in the same car- 
riage to the Palace. At three p.m. the King, at- 
tired in morning dress, came to visit His Highness. 

By order of the King, the Duke presented the 
Prince with the insignia of the Annonciado; and 
at 11 o’clock in the morning His Highness went 
by special train to the Palace at Monza. The 
King met him at the station and rode in the 
same carriage with him to the Palace. The 
town was gaily decorated. We banquetted in 
the Palace, and afterwards each received a decora- 
tion in honor of our visit. Again entering the 
same carriage, His Majesty and Prince Arisugawa 
drove to the Gardens and thence to the station, 
where they parted, the King expressing to His 


Google 


Highness his regret that he could not accompany 
him any farther, as the visit of a German Prince 
was expected. Having cordially thanked the King 
for his kind reception, the Prince, accompanied by 
the Duke of Genoa, entered the train, and the party 
returned to Milan just as the clock was striking 3 
p-m. At night the citizens showed their appre- 
ciation of the Prince’s visit by illuminations and 
fireworks. The Duke of Genoa’s place of usual 
residence ts Turin, whither he would have been 
accompanicd by the Prince; but as the latter was 
very anxious to pass through the Saint Gothard 
tunncl, he had reluctantly to decline this invitation. 

Leaving on the 12th, we passed through the tun- 
nel connecting, through the Alps, the countries of 
Italy and Switzerland, and presently found our- 
selves at Lucerne in the latter country. And here 
we desire spcciafly to acknowledge the kindness 
that we experienced in Italy. On the 14th we 
ascended the Righi Kulm. On the 15th we arrived 
at Berne, where Ida, our Minister to France, 
received us. As the President of the Helvetian 
Republic was absent from the city, the Prince 
visited the Vice-President only. On the 16th we 
reached Lucerne: on the 17th Geneva where we 
went to Touro (7) and inspected the watchmaking 
establishments. 

We set out from Geneva on the 1gth, and arrived 
in Paris at 11 o’clock that night, where H.E. Ida 
was waiting to receive us. ¢ Prince lodged in 


the Legation. The Japanese Prince lun, who 
was then residing in England, came across the 
channel to visit H.I.H. Arisugawa. Sangi Ito 


had also despatched Saionji to meet us, suggesting 
that it would be well to send Mr. Secretary Nishi 
to Russia as the Prince’s forerunner. is was 
done, and the messenger left Paris for St. Petersburg 
on the 22nd. 

On the 24th we went in carriages to the house 


;of President Grévy, where we were reccived by 


General Chanzy, and the Master of the Ceremonies, 
Morel. After we had waited about fifteen minutes, 
the President came to mect the Prince, and shortly 
afterwards Madame Grévy Iced us to her salon. 
We returned to the Legation, and some three 
hours later the President visited the Prince, and 
appointed Major-————— to provide for our amuse- 
ment. He accompanied us in our excursions; but 
no special entertainment was provided for us by 
the French Government. 

A sad event occurred on the goth. Our physician, 
Mr. Hayashi died. The expenses of the funeral, 
the cost of the monument, etc., were all defrayed 
by the Government. Sangi Ito visited the Prince. 

On the gth of September we set out from Paris. 
We had intended to go to Germany, but Mr. Aoki, 
our Minister at Berlin, advised the Prince that he 
would do better to visit Russia directly, as the Kaiser 
was absent from his capital and the Czar’s corona- 
tion had been indefinitely postponed. ‘Ihe Prince 
decided to follow this counsel; and on the 10th we 
arrived at Hanover, where Aoki metus. We left on 
the following day, he accompanying His Highness. 
On the sath we reached Kaisburg (?); and left 
it on the 13th, soon afterward, passing the Russian 
frontier, where we were received by Licut.-Colonel 
Ramsdorff. The people welcomed us joyously, 
and showed us t respect. . 

On the 14th at about five p.m. we arrived at St. 
Petersburg, where Yanagiwara, our Minister, and 
Nishi who had preceded our party, met us. The 
Band n to play as the train stopped. We 
were received by two Russian Ministers of Depart- 
ment and the Prefect of Police, and escorted to 
the Winter Palace. The streets were thonged along 
the route. The Prince, accompanied by us, visited 
the King of Montenegro, who was then in the 
Palace. The Prince's apartments were on the 
first story—and were the same, it is said, as those 
which the Crown-Prince of Russia used to occupy. 
Splendid views were commanded from them. The 
approaches were guarded by sentries and police- 
men. Inthe afternoon the King of Montenegro, 
the Minister, and second Minister, of Foreign 
Affairs, called on the Prince. 

On the 16th, at about 11 o’clock, we started for 
Peterhoff Ey apres) train. Herestands Alexander’s 

lace. 1€ journey occupied about thirty 
minutes. The high officers who came to reccive us 
wore splendid uniforms. <A brother of the Russian 
Emperor walked in advance followed by Princes 
Reilutenburg (?), and Oldenburg, Ministers of 
State, and others. After taking a brief rest we 
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started for the Palace, where the Czar himself 
received the Prince, and the two talked together 
most intimately. 

The Prince spoke to the following effect :— 

Our Emperor having heard of the approaching ceremony 
of the coronation of the Czar of Russia, and desiring to offer 
his congratulations upon the occasion, has deputed me to 
be present as his representative. regret extremely that the 
ntes have to be postponed, and the more so because I cannot 
remain until the period now appointed for them. Never- 
theless, I congratulate myself upon my admission to your 
Majesty’s august presence, and on the opportunity thus 
afforded me to express my Sovereign’s regard for you. 

His Majesty réplied in terms of t kindness, 
thanking H.M. the Emperor of Japan for the 
thoughtful sympathy displayed in this visit, and 
regretting that Prince Arisugawa was unable to 
remain in Russia to be present at the coronation. 
The Prince then offered the compliments and feli- 
Citations of the Empress of Japan to the Czarina, 
who replied cordially. A general conversation 
upon the events of the Prince’s voyage ensued, 
until we adjourned to dinner, after which the Prince 
went back to his quarters in the Winter Palace, 
where the Emperor soon after paid him a visit. 

On the 17th we returned to St. Petersburg, where 
His Imperial Highness called upon the Austrian 
Prince then residing there, and presented him, on 
behalf of our Emperor, with the Order of the 
Chrysathemum. 

On the afternoon of the 23rd we left St. Peters- 
burg, and arrived the following day at Moscow. 

Here Prince Arisugawa was received by many 
distinguished individuals of literary as well as 
official standing. He was lodged in the Kremlin 
Palace ; and the hospitality we enjoyed was of the 
same kind as that shown us in St. Petersburg. A 
national Exhibition was being held during our 
stay ; and was visited by the Czar. It was there- 
fore arranged that the Prince should in Moscow 
take his final farewell of the Czar, who had an- 
nounced his intention of visiting the Prince in 
reply to a question from the latter as to when he 
should have the honor of calling upon the monarch. 
While His Highness was exploring the wonders 
of the Palacc, Mr. Giers, Minister of Forei 
Affairs, came to him and presented him and the 
members of his suite with sundry decorations, on 
the of His Imperial Majesty. In the evening 
the Emperor, himself, arrived and requested the 
Prince to offer to the Mikado his sincerest regards 
and good wishes. He then bade adiex to the 
Prince and his party. On the 24th and 25th, we 
visited the Exhibition and other places of note; and 
on the 26th left Moscow, en route for Warsaw, 
escorted as far as the station by several officials. 
The people on the route scemed as to see us 
as were those who greeted us on our first arrival in 


Russia. 
On the 28th, at about 1 p.m., we reached War- 
saw, where the Governor and other distinguished 


person at the head of a body of troops wel- 
comed His Imperial Highness, and escorted him 
to the Imperial Palace. After dinner we were 


taken to the theatre where we witnessed a ballet. 
Ox the 2gth, after visiting the Governor, the 
Prince made a tour of the sights of the town, in- 
luding the Public Gardens, returning in the even- 
ing. The morning of the joth we went to the 
Emperor’s garden. We dined in the evening with 
the Governor, after which we left Warsaw by train 
for Vienna. ; Se 

Early on the morning of the 31st we arrived in 
Austrian territory; and hence the Prince sent a 
telegram to the Czar announcing his safe arrival, 
and thanking His Majesty for the kindness he had 
experienced during his sojourn on Russian soil. 
L.ieut.-Colonel Ramsdoroff bade us farewell at 
this point. 

On the 1st of November we reached Vienna, the 
capital of Austria, where Ito (Sangi) and Honma 
and Ida (Ministers) received the Prince, who took 
up his abode in the Japanese Legation. As the 
Austrian Emperor happened at the time to be 
travelling in his dominions, the Prince awaited his 
return, and in the interval we visited the Gun 
Factories, the Imperial Stables, and the Hydro- 

aphical Office of the War Department. ; 

On the 8th the Emperor, havin returned to his 
capital, sent carriages to convey the Prince and the 
rest of us tothe Palace, where His Highness was at 
once ushered into the Imperial presence, the cour- 
tiers remaining in the anti-room. A moment later 

4he Prince came thither, and there received the 


Google 


Emperor, who thus returned the compliment of the 
Prince’s visit. The Prince was invited to dme 
with the Sovercign in the Palace of Schénbrunn. 
The King of Saxony and the grandson of the Em- 

ror of Germany were also guests, and conversed 
intimately with our Prince, after being introduced 
tohim. Shortly afterwards dinner was announced. 
On the right of the Emperor sat the King of Sax- 
ony: on his left the Prince: then the Prussian 
Prince, and Ito, Sangi. After dinner the conver- 
sation was general and unrestrained. 

On the oth Major-Generals the Princss Karl and 
Ludvig (the brother of the Emperor) called on the 
Prince at the ation. The Austrian Prince 
remarked that he had three sons, one of whom he 
intendcd to travel in Japan. There were no other 
entertainments than the one mentioned above in 
the capital; but the Emperor invested the Prince 
with the Order of Leopold the First, and the mem- 
bers of his suite with other decorations. 

On the 12th we Ieft Vienna. Our first intention 
had been to leave for Germany on the oth; but Aoki, 
our Minister to that country, had written to the 
Prince, recommending him to postpone his visit a 
little as the Emperor was absent at the Hot 
Springs, and His Majesty wished to treat him 
with ait possible courtesy in return for the kindness 
his own grandsons had experienced in Japan. 
Hence we determined to visit Holland before going 
to Berlin. 

On the 13th we arrived at Mayence: 14th 
Frankfort and Wiesbaden. On the 15th we sailed 
down the Rhine to Cologne, where Sakurada, our 
Minister, received the Prince. 

On the 16th we arrived in the Netherlands 
Capital, and were welcomed by Consul Bodin. On 
the 17th the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Major Seizen-Brod (?) called upon His Highness. 
The King was in the country suffering from in- 
disposition, and so was unable to receive the Prince. 
The citizens had reminded the Government of the 
intimate relations that had long subsisted between 
Holland and Japan, and requested that the Prince 
should be treated as the guest of the nation; but 
the request was not complied with. During our 
sojourn of three days we visited several places of 
interest. The King conferred the distinction of the 
Lion of the Netherlands upon His Highness. On 
the 19th we reached Amsterdam, where we visited 
many of the “lions” of the place. Thenext year 
a Great Exhibition was to be held there and the 
buildings were (at the timc of the visit) in course 
of construction. 

Leaving Amsterdam on the 21st, we arrived at 
Berlin on the following day. H.E. Aoki and the 
German Prefect of Police received the Prince. The 
treatment we received was not exactly what we had 
been led to expect. We were lodged in the Japanese 
Legation. On the 24th the Emperor of German 
having returned from Baden-Baden, Prince Wil- 
helm called on Prince Arisugawa, inviting him tothe 


Palace on behalf of the Emperor, who sent a carri-. 


age to convey him thither. The reception much 
resembled that in Austria, the principal difference 
being that the German Kaiser’s bearing toward 
the Prince was more distant than that of the 
Austrian; and the dasa present were much 
more numerous. e ex-German Minister to 
Japan, Baron von Eisendecker, was there. On 
the 25th, by invitation of the German Crown Prince, 
we went to Potsdam, and were handsomely enter- 
tained. One thousand soldiers were mustered for 
Prince Arisugawa’s Hi saat The Crown Pririce 
accompanied His Highness back to Berlin, where 
the Emperor conferred the order of the Great Red 
Eagle upon the lattcr, presenting his suite with 
decorations. 

We left Berlin on the 27th, and arrived in 
Rrussels, the capital of Belgium, at 2 p.m. on the 
28th. The King happened to be absent from town 
on a hunting excursion at the time; but returned 
immediately he heard of the Prince’s coming in 
time to receive him that day and to return his visit. 

On the 2gth the King presented the Prince with 
the insignia of the Cane, Military order, and other 
Orders were confered upon the rest of us. In the 
evening we were entertained at a banquet in 
much the same style as in Austria and Germany, 
with the difference that, in Brussels, Her Majesty 
was present. After the dinner we went to the 
theatre, accompanied by several of the people of 
the Court. The Prince occupied the Royal Box. 
All next day was occupied in: visiting Arsenals, 


Dockyards, and other Government estab!is 
under special introduction by the as 
When the Prince entered a gate a band of a 
played. We inspected also the Central Pri = 
with its bath-rooms, kitchens, and lavatories. We 
were conducted round the Forts by the Minister 
of War, and to the Iron Foundries by the Vice 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. - 

On the 2nd of November we left Brussels and 
passing through Paris, went straight onto Bordeaus 
where we arrived on the 3rd. We inspected the 
establishments of several famous wine-makers, and 
attended an International Exhibition of wines and 
liqueurs. This being our Emperor’s birthday ve 
ad holiday. On the 4th we left Bordeaux by 
rail. . 


We reached Madrid on the 15th; and next da 
witnessed a bull-fight. The arena was cia 
with a circumference of about ten cho (660ft.), en. 
closed by a palisade sft. high, outside which were 
the seats of the spectators. cre were two 
facing each other in the enclosure. Above one of 
them was an estrade for the musicians. Inthe arena 
were two horsemen, each armed with a lance, and 
their chargers’ eyes penuegee with black stuff; and 
some six or seven iarly dressed men 
foot, standing here andl there: holding in their hands 
pieces of red blanket. After the band had pla 
one of the gates wasopened, and behold! aburly bull 
with wide-branching horns rushed into the arena, 
Each of the horns must have been at least two feet 
long. The footmen got in front of him, wavin 
their red rags, till the 2a was angry and 
them. Nimbly did they elude him, one after the 
other. Then the horsemen in their tum assailed 
the bull. We were told that one of these animals 
had been known to kill fifteen horses in one day. 
We saw one bull destroy three horses. When 
bull became exhausted one of the men on foot 
killed him sith a sword about two feet long, Bul 
after bull appeared, all with much the same result, 
until eight had been murdered and away. 
This sport was on a Sunday; and simu y 
with the bull-fighting Christian services vpbare,| 
conducted in a Christian country. What awi 
custom do Christians here uate! 

On the 7th the Prince was invited to the Palace, 
a carriage being sent to convey him thither. He 
was escorted by two high functionaries of the Court 
to the throne. On the 8th the King returned the 
Prince’s visit; and in the evening His Highness 
dined in the Palace, sitting between the Queen and 
the King’s sister. Several of the Court ladies 
dined with us. Great intimacy seemed to obtain. 
After dinner the King led the Prince to another 
room and carried on a confidential conversation 
with him for some time; afterwards adjourning 
to the armoury. His Majesty expressed great 
admiration of Japanese arms and armour. The 
Prince promised His Majesty that he would send 
him a collection from Japan after his return to that 
country. We then left the Palace, the Prince taking 
leave of the Queen and the sisters of the King. 
Her Majesty’s condition at this time was in- 
teresting. It has long been a custom with Spanish 
Royalty whenever a child is born to the reigning 
House for the King to show it, lying on a 
silver-cloth pillow, to the Ministers, at his Court, of 
Foreign Powers. As it happened our Minister, 
Ida, was invited to be present on the recent o¢- 
currence of this ceremony in Madrid. We hear 
that the custom had its origin in the time when it 
was the law that no girl could ever succeed to the 
throne of Spain. It was in Portugal that we heard 
of the birth of Her Majesty’s daughter. 

On the oth we visited the Military Dens and 
public exhibitions. The King decorated t Prince 
with the insignia of the Grand Order of Charles II. 

Wre left Madrid on the roth, reaching Lisbon on 
the 11th. Next day the Prince went to the Palace. 
No carriages were provided. \Vewere all admitted 
to the presence of the Kin and Queen. dee 
royal lady is the daughter of the late King 0 
Italy, and has a reputation for great sagaciy: 
The Prince’s visit was returned by His Majesty. 
We observed that the Palace was a building 
great simplicity. 

Starting from Lisbon on the 13th, oa pag 
through Madrid and Bordeaux, we arr on t fi 
16th in Paris where we put up at the Grand Hot : 
We left again on the 1gth for England. Ono 
arrival at Folkestone we found Prince Tun 2° 
H.E.Mori, Minister to the Court of St. James § 
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-aiting us; and the same night we arrived at the 
T aaten in London. No porch had_ been 
made by the British Government for the Prince. 
Our baggage which had been forwarded from 
Belgium was Cetained for examination. ‘The 
Minister represented to the Government that the 
effects of Royal personages were allowed to pass 
through Custom Houses duty-free. He was not 
listened to, and the baggage was examined. 

On the 24th the Prince, by invitation of the 

ueen, went to Windsor Castle. We had heard 
Que special trains were provided for such occa- 
sions ; but when we arrived at the station we found 
that the railway-carriages were common for the 
Prince and everyone elsc. When we alighted at 
Windsor we found threc carriages waiting to take us 
tothe Castle. Arrived there,the Prince was conducted 
at once to the dining-room by the Foreign Minister. 
The repast had already commenced. We hear 
that a demand was made for railwa fares. During 
our stay in London no Royal or official personage 
visited us. We went about the city. On the 30th 
we left London for Liverpool, where we inspected 
some cotton factories on the 1st of December. 
About 4 p.m. on the 2nd, we embarked on board 
one of the Cunard Line steamers en route for the 
United States. During several days we experi- 
enced wind and rain-storms. 

On the rsth of December we arrived in New 
York, and were met by Terashima. The Prince 
and his suite were lodged in the Windsor Hotel. 
General Grant sent his son to call on the Prince, 
and placed two carriages at His Highness’s dis- 
ae | apanese merchants resident in New York 
provided an entertainment for the Prince on the 
17th; and on the 19th General Grant organized a 
banquet in his honour at the Club. 

Leaving New York on the 20th we visited the 
falls of Niagara, and arrived in Washington on 
the 23rd. On the 26th the American Home 
Minister called for the Prince, whom he accom- 
panied in a carriage on a visit to President Arthur. 
On the 27th we made a trip to Washington’s old 
house at Mount Vernon, by the authority of the 
President, who, however, was not one of the party, 
being represented by the Home Minister. The 
representatives of several foreign States were with 
us, and there was saluting, music, and feasting. 

We departed from Washington on the 28th of 
December, 1882, and reached San Francisco on 
the 3rd of January, 1883. \Ve devoted the whole 
of one day to visiting objects of interest. On the 
gth we went on board the steamer City of Peking 
and passed the night in harbour. Leaving on the 
10th we encountered a succession of storms in the 
Pacific. 

At 9 p.m. on the 1st of February we arrived in 
Yokohama ; and at half-past eleven landed in the 
steam launch of the Port Admiral, and took train for 
Tokiyo. On the 2nd at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Prince entered the Palace at Akasaka. 
On account of the hour, several rites usually 
observed were dispensed with. 

On the 11th we were received in audience by 
the Emperor, and afterwards entertained in the 
Palace. 

ArpPennix. 


The Royal Palaces in Europe are for the most part 
constructed with a view to strength and durability, 
and hence are not remarkable for external elegance. 
Yet beauty and elegance are cultivated within. 
Style and plan are much the same in all countries we 
visited. In all there are massive flights of steps from 
the carriage drive to the portico. The buildings con- 
tain drawing-rooms, guest-chambers, large and 
small dming-rooms, bed-rooms, and a throne-room. 

Cs¢ are all on the second storey. ‘The ground 

oor and the third storey are mostly reserved for 
onices, and the use of attendants and musicians. 
__ the demeanor of Emperors and Kings alike was 
very Courteous and friendly, and not in the least 
feremonious. When entertaining guests they ge- 
Necally dress in plain uniform. In_ Italy the King 
tates plain morning dress: the Portuguese mo- 
.wore a common navy coat. 
visited we were in Madrid the French Minister 
n th an Spanish King. _ He had four carriages. 
aie. «i rst, drawn by six horses, he rode him- 
oae 4 € Secretaries occupicd the next, drawn by 
them oat An escort of cavalry accompanied 
who firs . Some ten men on foot. The officers 
aoa ed our Prince were of the rank of 
Marshal, Grand Chamberlain, attendants 


of first and second rank, and some military officers. 
Phe return visits of the Potentates were usually 
made within an hour of the Prince’s. In Spain, 
however, the King did not return his call unul the 
following day. When officers are admitted to the 
presence they stand, and the sovereign with his con- 
sort walks down the line exchanging a greeting with 
cach individual. At a banquet the royal pair 
sit face to face at the middle of the board. ‘The 
principal guest is seated at the right of the Queen; 
or if the august lady is not present he occupies her 
seat. The rule is that she should attend should 
she happen to be in town ; but in Belgium the Queen 
gave a separate entertainment. Splendid Carriages 
and horses, such as were placed at the Prince's dis- 
l, are attached to every Royal establishment. 
metimes the Prince rode in the special carriage 
of the Sovereign. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 
sa neni Te eee 

THE NAKASENDO RAILWAY. 





(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The Government has decided to proceed with | Sa 


the construction of the Nakasendo Railway, and 
has instructed the Public Works Department to 
make an extra appropriation of yen 500,000 for the 
tgth fiscal year (1884), so that the work may be 
commenced at once. The idea is excellent. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities this line is to connect 
with the Nippon Railway at Takasaki, whence it 
will run tid Inagori to Tanaka, Shinshiu, and 
thence to Matsumoto, Nakasendo, Ogaki Gifu, in 
the province of Mino, and there join the Sekigahara 
line, thus linking together the Eastern and the 
Western capitals. ‘The principal iron-ways at 
present in full working order are:—(1) the Tokiyo- 
Yokohama, length 18 miles; (2) Kobe-Otsu, 58 
miles; (3) Tsuruga, 41 miles; (4) Tokiyo-Maye- 
bashi, 51 miles; and (5) the Temiya line from Sap- 
poro, 37 miles. ‘This last mentioned road, being 
in Hokkaido, does not particularly concern our 
present discussion. The Tokiyo-Yokohama Rail- 
way was built in 1872, and is one of the most 
important of all. The second was laid under 
Government auspices—the section between Kobe 
and Osaka having been completed in 1874; that 
between Osaka and Kiyoto in 1876; and that from 
Kiyoto to Otsu in 1879. This road ranks next to 
the Tokiyo-Yokohama one in point of importance. 
The third line likewise isa Government undertaking, 
and is already under traffic with the exception of 
that portion through and beyond the Yanagase 
tunnel which is rapidly approaching completion. 
The fourth mentioned enterprise is a private one; 
and trains are already plying as far as Honjo, with 
a prospect that they will reach Mayebashi before 
next summer. The Nippon Railway Company will 
shortly join this line at Shinugawa to the Tokiyo- 
Yokohama road, thus reducing the time of travel 
between Yokohama and Takasaki to a few hours. 
When the Yanagase tunnel is completed, goods 
can be sent by rail from Kobe to Otsu, vid Osaka 
and Kiyoto, and thence to Tsuruga by steamer 
across Lake Biwa and thence again by rail to 
Sekigahara. This journcy can also be accom- 
plished in a few hours. The net-work of railway 
communication thus established will remove many 
obstacles and difficulties hitherto inseparable from 
intercourse between the East and West of the 
main island. Formerly two days were occupicd in 
travelling from Takasaki to Sekigahara by way of 
the Nakasendo. Infants can realize the advant- 
ages to be gained by the proposed change in the 
method of locomotion; and it is only reasonable 
that the Government should realize its project 
promptly. ‘The main obstacles in the line of work 
are the hilly region of Iwagori and Mount Kiso, 
where engincering operations will be arduous and 


Google 


the expense cnormous ; but that is no reason for the 
adjournment of the undertaking. It is not too, 
much to say that, however large a sum of moncy 
the country may have expended yt railway 
works, the benefit accruing is not half what tt 
might be, owing to the absence of connection 
between the lines—a defect which will be happily 
remedied by the construction of the Takasaki- 
Sckigahara route. Meanwhiie, considering the 
state of the national finances, the expenditure on 
the part of the Government of half a million yer in 
the ninctcenth fiscal year on railway construction 
is an act of resolute policy which we cannot too 
much admire; and yet the sum in question is 
barely one per cent. of what is actually required. 
Unless more than yen 500,000 is yearly disbu 

on similar undertakings, it will be long before our 
railway system becomes a boon. The loss arising 
from lack of facility for trafic and the conveyance 
of mails so long as the lines remain incomplete is 
inestimable. From the mere stand-point of na- 
tional economy it is desirable that the rail- 
way system of this island should be perfected 
with the least ible delay. The outlay here- 
tofore made by the Government in the con- 


struction of iron roads, including the sums paid 


for land, rolling stock, etc., is as follows :— 
Tokiyo-Yokohama line, yen 3,038,672; Kobe- 
Osaka, yer 4,484,228; Osaka-Kiyoto, yer 
2,817,845 ; Kiyoto-Otsu, yer 786,134; and Temiya- 
pporo, yer 785,161, making a total of yen 
11,912,143. Thisis by no meansa trifling amount. 
Although the full possible advantage has not yet 
been secured owing to the short length of the lines 
and their isolation from one another, yet they 
yielded a total income of yeux 1,792,551 for the 
year ended June, 1882. The expenses incurred in 
working them during the same period were yen 
759,382 ; so that the net profit is yen 1,033,169 or ten 
per cent. on the capital. In the beginning, useless 
expenditure was incurred owing to the heavy cost 
of the staff. But as employés are now thoroughly 
acquainted with all the details of their work, the 
expenses will be curtailed to a great extent and the 
work will be completed in a satisfactory manner, 
as indeed we may affirm from the demonstration 
of present experience. Difficult as the construc- 
tion of the Takasaki-Sekigahara line must be, the 
officers will prove fully equal to all emergencies; 
and it only remains for us to hope devoutly that 
the necessary funds may be raised as speedily as 
possible. When the line is completed, a great 
change, for decline or prosperity, as the case may 
be, will be manifest in the regions of commerce, 
agriculture, and manufacture. The result, how- 
ever, causes us no apprehension whatever ; and so 
long as the completion of the line means the re- 
moval of impediments, we must look upon it with 
the greatest satisfaction. The mail service, and all 
kinds of traffic, will be facilitated even to the extent 
that we shall be able to visit Kobe in a day, and 
do ample justice before bed-time to the savory 
viands for which each city is famous, after feasting 
our eyes upon the glories of the cherry-blossoms on 
the banks of the Sumida River. uc means of 
pleasure will augment in proportion to our material 


progress. 


THE FILIAL DUTY OF JAPANESE 
FEMALES. 


(Translated from the F1/i Shimpo.) 


*“* We receive our being from our parents. Hence 
an essential part of our duty, as descendants, is to 
preserve that being from injury.” This precept, al- 
though a mere Chinese dogma handed down from 
olden time, yet contains a fraction of truth. The 
duty of mankind in respect of parents, is obedience 
to their orders—except if such be utterly unjust 
and unrcasonable—and to share their sorrows as 
well as their joys. The recognized rule of human 
society is that children should share equally 
the reverses and the good fortunes of father and 


mother. ‘his is also the prime source of social 
harmony. Docs a family fall into indigence? 
Each one of its members has to take his or her share 
of the consequent misfortunes: it is not blame- 
worthy for women to sell their clothes in order to 
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poe food for their relatives. But should they 
take themselves toa life of infamy we must censure 
them, however laudable their intention may be. 
Even their bodies are a sacred heritage from their 
Progenitors, which their filial picty alone should 
protect from abuse. The sale of their persons is 
therefore a violation of dutifulness, and in our 
Cad the most serious infraction of any. In 
Western countries, however poor a family may be- 
come—though its women may sell not only all 
their ornaments but the clothes from their backs—, 
they will not vend their persons. But, in Japan, 
the girls who are held to have carried their devo- 
tion to their parents to the sublimity of virtuc, are 
those who seek voluntary exile in the quarters of 
shame. What a mistaken idea of duty! Certainly 
apanese women are ignorant of the inner mean- 
ing of filial piety ! 


If we search for the origin of this custom we 
shall find it in lar novels and stage-repre- 
sentations. Doubless, these instructors of the 
public aim at the encouragement of well-doing 
and the correction of evil—fostering loyalty, virtue, 
and truth; and censuring malice and falsehood. 
As anatural consequence, the extremes of good 
and ill are sometimes so forcibly delineated as to 
be really inconsistent with the occurrences of 

-day life. Virtue always commands the loud 
applause of the universe: vice its sternest repro- 
bation. The object of romances ahd plays is to 
work upon the imagination; and, with this in 
view, the novelist would fain portray the filial af- 
fection of women, in their voluntary prostitution, 
as an expression of self-sacrifice worthy of admira- 
tion. us he incites dutiful maidens to condemn 
themselves to a life of infamy in order to rescue 
their indigent parents from distress. The injurious 
effects produced are daily before our eyes. Succes- 
sive generations have come to look upon female 
venality as a type of children’s duty; and the girl 
members of families consider their degrada- 
tion not only in the light of a necessity prescribed 
by filial devotion, but as an honorable estate. ‘The 
public, also, has been taught to d the practice 
with genuine approbation, just as it applauded the 
self-immolation of the faithful samurai beside the 

of hislord. The public has never realized 
the fact that prostitution is a violation of the filial 
relation. € misconception here indicated has 
iven rise to a vile custom which has lost all the 
Sidcousiers of its real aspect to the or of a Japa- 
nese—a result which must be attributed to the 
endeavors of novelists and dramatists to secure the 
approbation of the public in representing the ex- 
treme phases of human life. 


Since the abolition of the feudal system, since 
the Restoration, no suicide as a token of respect 
for a deceased master is known to have occurred. 
But, on the other hand, the sale of human-beings, 
from a mistaken idea of the dictates of filial piety, 
is far from having been abolished. Instances of 
its occurrence are daily reported in the news- 

What can be the reason of this? Polli- 


tical ideas change with a change of policy; but 
social customs are not so easily altered. This is a 


universal rule. The practice of suicide at a master’s 
death has fallen into desuetude since the Restoration ; 
but the interpretation of the meaning of filial piety 
has undergone no amelioration whatever. True, 
ten years is not long cnough to destroy a popular 

ence so deeply rooted as this; but we are in- 
clined to believe that the special custom we allude to 
has not only not received one germ of decay, but 
even flourishes with increasing vigour. This is the 
fault of our learned men. itors of journals are 
credited with knowledge; and are consequently 
responsible for the rectification of social evils. The 
error is that they applaud the conduct of those loyal 
females who sacrifice their virtue on the altar of 
their filial devotion. These writers borrow their 
language from the old novelists, and their work is 
thus but a reproduction of ancient literature. This 
has the effect of encouraging prostitution ; for the 
time-honored tomes referred to had already so 
large! .disseminated the evil that no modern jour- 
nalistic effort is necded to its increase. Should the 
jdea embodied in the practice become more firmly 
rooted than now in the brain of the vulgar, nothing 
will be able to eradicate it.* The whole matter isa 
source of great grief tous; and we deem that the 
first duty of our educated men is to do their best 

rectify what is a dreadful social evil. 
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MARINE COURT OF ENQUIRY. 
————— ~———_——_——_ 
THE LOSS OF THE “AKITSUSHIMA MARU.” 


The Court assembled yesterday at ten o clock, 
at the Marine Bureau, Tokiyo, to deliver judgment 
in the above case, as follows: — 


The Akitsushima Afaru was an iron screw 
steamer, built at Glasgow, December, 1873, of 1,146 
tons register and 200 horse- r, and owned by 
the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Co. of Tokio. . 

She left Yokohama on the 6th of October last, 
at 6.15 a.m. bound for Hakodate, having 50,000 
bricks on board and about 220 tons of measure- 
ment general cargo stowed in the after hold, the 
trim of the vessel being aft 17 feet 2 inches and 
forward ro feet 4 inches, she thus being 6 feet 
10 inches by the stern. The ship was commanded 
by Mr. Johannes Frahm, who held a master’s 
certificate of competency, No. 11. 


On the morning of the 8th at 4 a.m. the vessel 
was 3 miles east of Kinkasan, she having experi- 
enced strong N.E. winds accompanied with rain 
and dirty thick weather. At 3.45 p.m. on the 8th 
she was 5 miles east of Miyako Head. 

From this time the wind increased rapidly and 
veered to the eastward, and at sunsct the vessel 
was hauled off the Jand until 1 a.m. on the gth, 
wind being south, when a N.N.W. course was 
shaped, the weather having moderated somewhat. 
The land was sighted at 6 a.m. on the gth, when a 
W.N.W. course was shaped by the bridge compass 
(which was also used as the stand compass) 
until 9 a.m. when the wind having veered round to 
the S.W. it blew with great force ; ship fell off into 
the trough of the sea, was heading then N.N.W. 
having the helm hard a starboard, ship making by 
master’s judgment 5 knots an hour, and 4 points 
leeway. The speed of the ship was estimated by the 
officers at 2} to 4 knots. The log was never hove. 

On the gth at noon the position of the ship was 
not worked up by any one. 

By 5.30 p.m. on t h the ship had made 42 
miles on a mean N.N.W. course (by bridge com- 
pass) the wind veering to the westward; she was 
then put on the starboard tack and made a S.S.W. 
course (by bridge compass) having the helm hard 
aport, 4 points leeway being allowed by the mas- 
ter. Wind at N.W., up to midnight, she had made 
by the master’s reckoning 22 miles as shown on 
his chart. 

During the latter part of first watch the weather 
moderated rapidly, and at midnight a W.N.\W. 
course (by bridge compass) was shaped, and speed 
increased to 8 and 9 knots. 

Shortly before 4 a.m. on the 1oth, the master 
feeling uncertain as to his position, gave orders to 
take a cast of the lead, and turned the ship’s head 
to the eastward and stopped the engines. At this 
instant a light was seen by the captain and third 
officer simultaneously, judged to bear west distant 
18 miles according to the master’s estimation ; 12 
and 4 to § respectively according to the Ist and 3rd 
officer’s evidence. 

The light without any hesitation the master 
assumed to be that of Siriya-saki, and he at once 
countermanded the order to sound; put the engines 
full speed ahead, set the course N.\W. by W. (b 
bridge compass) and steadied the vessel himself, 
and after watching the light (as by his own 
evidence) for 8 org minutes he went below for rest, 
&c., leaving the chief officer in charge of the deck. 

At 4 25 a.m. the light was lost sight of; and at 
445 a.m. the land was a re right ahead, engines 
put full spced astern, but she had taken the 
ground at a point about 15 miles south of Siriya- 
saki where she eventually was abandoned, the 
efforts to float her having failed. 

Between the ship’s movements as recorded in the 
log-book and those shown on the chart by which 
the master navigated the vessel, there exists a 
serious discrepancy. In the log-book the mean of 
the courses is N.N.W., while the track on the chart 
is N.E. by N.3.N.; again, from 5.30 p-m. to mid- 
night the course in log-book is S.S.\W. and S. by 
W. 4 W. and on the chart it is S. by E. 3 £. 

This the master explains to be duc entirely to 
leeway which he allowed in laying down his track. 
In his evidence the master states he allowed a 
speed of 5 knots for the same intervals, and not- 


withstanding his peculiar trim, being 6 feet 10 
inches by the stern, we find it difficult to be 
lieve that a ship moving at that speed throy h the 
water, and having the wind 2 points ahaft the beam 
could possibly make so much leeway. From thi 
we are of opinion that the master committed a 
grave error in judgment in allowing so much lee. 
way as 4 points, combined with a 5 knot 

and point out that a reduction in either of these 
oo in his calculations would have given him 
a much more correct position at midnight 

gth of October. ht onthe 

Here we would remark upon the i man. 
ner in which the navigation of the ship has been 
apparently habitually conducted. The 
has been kept very i larly, as it shows no 
record of the s per hour, error of compass 
barometrical readings; neither is any account of 
the ship’s position at noon, bearing a distance at 
noon entered, and only one remark as to leeway, 
The master appears to have trusted entirely to his 
knowledge of the land, having lost sight of it fora 
few hours, and the log-book affording him no 
guide, he is obliged to rely upon his own judgment 
and memory ; he never considered it necéssary to 
consult his 1st or 2nd officers. 

We are further of opinion that, considering the 
great uncertainty of the ship’s position at midnight 
on the oth and the fact that land could not be seen 
at a greater distance than 3 miles, it was imprudent 
in the extreme to shape a direct course for it at 
such a speed, from 8 to 9 knots. 

The fact that the ship's head had been turned to 
the eastward at 4 a.m. on the 1oth with the intention 
of rae J a cast of the lead, shows that the master 
was still uncertain of his position ; consequently to 
have accepted the light seen as that of Siriya-saki 
so pti ad and without further veribcaton 
at rhe afin or 9 ag aca watching, and im- 
mediately to have gone full s ain on 
a N.W. by W. course, was vefeatly pelican 

By leaving the bridge at this critical time the 
master committed a grave neglect of duty from 
which his long exposure and want of rest did not 
exonerate him in the least, particularly as from his 
evidence we gather an entire want of confidence in 
the abilities of his officers. 

We are also of opinion that the vessel, being 6 
feet 10 inches by the stern, was not in a periet 
seaworthy condition, particularly during the ty: 
phoon season. 

JUDGMENT. 


We find the master to have been guilty of :— 
Ist. Error in judgment by over-estimating the 
speed and leeway on the gth of October. — 

2nd. Imprudence in shaping his course direct for 
the land at a speed of 8 knots from midnight of 
the gth of October ; and also for running the ship 
at the same s on a N.W. by W. course im- 
mediately after sighting the light at 4 a.m. on the 
1oth October. : ; 

3rd. Neglect of duty in leaving the bridge and 
deck when so uncertain of his position and dis- 
tance from the land while the ship was steaming 
full speed towards it. 7 

We therefore advise enter Palen a com 

tency as master be sus lor 12 months. 
Ate we consider the chief officer, Mr. John C. 
Werner, to have contributed in a great measure l0 
the disaster in neglecting to call the master wher 
the light disappeared, in not turning her head to 
seaward or not reversing the engines to full speed 
astern. Consequently we recommend that his cer: 
tificate of competence as first mate be suspen 
for 6 months. . of 

In both cases the suspension to be from date 


oan G. E. O. Ramsay, President 
Tuos. H. Janes 
A. F. Macnas 
I hereby approve of this decision and direct that 
it be carried out accordingly. 
SatGo TsukumMICHI, — 
Minister of Agricultural and Commercial 
Department. 
Tokio, November 19th, mi F fea 
The certificates of Rod amilton, ¢ 
lee and Hans F. S. Noldt, second officer, ¥e 
turned to them. are 
i in anewer to an enquiry from Captain Fra 
the President stated that, according ae cok, 
of the rules which applied to forcign bu! 
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he could appeal against the present decision. It 
would te necessary for him to do so within a week, 
and he would have to address his request, in the 
first place, to the Minister of the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, stating the grounds on 
which he based his appeal. He would afterwards 
be informed to whom further to apply. 





——$— 





CHESS. 





Problem by W. B. Mason, Nagasaki. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 17th November, 
by W. H. Taytor. 


White. Black. 

1.—Q. takes B. at takes Q. ch. 
2.—K. takes QO. 2.—P. to R. 4. 
3.—P. to B. 8, becom- 

ing B. 3-—Anything. 
4-— 

if 2.—K. takes Kt. 

3-—P. to B. 8, becom- 

ing QO. ch. 3-—Anything. 
4.—Mate. 


if 1.—Q. to Q. 4. 
2.—Kt. takes QO. 2.—K. takes Kt. 
3-—O. to O. 4, ch. 3-—K. moves. 
Shee Craw: 


ing Kt. mates. 
if 1.0. to K. Kt. 4. 
2.—P. 


2. . takes O. ch. takes O. 
eS to B. 8, becom- 2 
g OQ. 


in .—Anything. 
4.— Mate. - ne 
if 1.—Q. to QO. 3, or 
QO. to K. B. sq. 
2.—B. takes Q. and 
mates in 2 moves. 


if 1.—Q. to Q. 7. 
2.—Q. to K. B. 6, ch. 
and mates in 2 


moves. 
if 1.—Q. to O. 6. 
2.—Kt. takes Q. and 2 " 
_Matesin 2 moves. 


ee ae eee 
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There was a display of ic li i . 
: y of electric light in Awoyama 
owed the night before last. Their batestine the 
xen and the Empress and Empress Dowager 
oe it. The naval Officers and Privy Coun- 
“ pi who were present were afterward entertained 
ininche was enlivened by the music of the 
His Majest 
Nobles’ Schook 
"a fencing, and yymnastics by the students. 
a armond, of the Naval Department, has 
Ppointed to the 7sukushi Kan. 


rece 5 wey Kan, a building to be devoted to the 
on the acth Oreign Visitors, will be formally opened 
corps Eislen instant. Invitations will include the 

HET atique and distinguished foreigners. 
of Amer; trashima, Minister to the United States 
‘A, ts Now in Tokiyo, under medical treat- 


ment nee em 
€n.— Mainich; Shimbun 


the Mikado paid a visit to the 
yesterday and witnessed equestrian 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_——____.-—-—_____. 
For Were Becixxixc Fripay, Novewsea 161K, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, liongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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CLEAR CLEAR 


REMARKS. 
Heary line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum taermometers. 
ee represents velocity of wind. 
rants oreo RRR anion TOO OF MMORIGIY, 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Directionof Wind. % Weather. 

‘ Maximum velocity of wind 23.3 miles per hour on Friday at 

p-m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.483 
inches on Sunday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.819 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

The hi temperature for the week was 63.3 on Wednes- 
day, and the lowest was $3.5 on Santee. The maximum and 
minimum for the ing week of last year were 65.2 and 
$3.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 0.058 inches, 
against 0.00 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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MAIL STEAMERS. 
eee 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, Nov. 24th.* 


From Europe, ‘ 
vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Monday, Nov. 26th.t 
Tuesday, Nov. 27th. 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 
Thursday, Nov. 29th.§ 





* Zambesi left Nagasaki on November sind. t Tanais (with 
French mail) left Hongkong on November tgth. 2% City ef Tetie 
left San Francisco on November 7th. 9 Left Shanghai on No- 
vember 31st. 


THER NEXT MAIL LEAVES 

For Kobe ......... perk. U.Co. Monday, Nov. 26th. 
For America...... perO.&O.Co. ‘Tuesday, Nov. 27th. 
For Korea, via 

Coast Ports ... per M. B. Co. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, and pe. B. Co. 

N MO: xs 
For Europe, via 

Hongkong ... per P. & O.Co. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
riental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
ompanies, are approximate only. 


Tuesday, Nov. 27th. 
Thursday, Noy. 29th. 


Saturday, Nov. 30th. 


~_ 


'‘|{the Chinese possessions in 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
a een 
[REUTER “SPECIAL” TO “JAPAN MAIL.” ] 


London, November 16th. 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
There is a renewal of angry polemic between 


France and Germany, the latter adopting a 
London, November 18th. 
RESIGNATION OF CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 
The final resignation of M. Challemel-Lacour 


|| threatening tone. 


‘| has been formally announced, and M. Ferry has 


been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

The London papers comment on what is 
described as the enigmatical policy of France 
with regard to China. 

Later. 


Negotiations have been resumed between M. 
Ferry and the Marquis Tseng. 
More troops have sailed for Tonquin. 


London, November 2oth. 


The Chinese Government has issued to the 
different Powers, including France, a manifesto 
in which the claim to suzerainty over Annam is 
reiterated, and protest is made against the action 
of France with reference to Annam, and more 
especially with regard to the treaty of Hué, 
which fails to recognise such suzerainty. The 
manifesto intimates that an amicable solution is 
still possible, but it adds that if France still 
farther extends her unlawful operations to (sic) 
onquin, armed 
resistance will be the consequence, for which 
France alone must assume the responsibility. 


London, November 21st. 
The Darly Telegraph has published a tele- 
gram from Paris in which the Marquis Tseng 
has declared that a French attack upon 
Bach-ninh would be considered a casus belli. 
Meanwhile, orders have been given to Courbet 
to attack. 





TIME TABLES. 
———— a —— 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains teave Yoxouama Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9-30,% 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30f p.m. 

The Trains teave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
8.45, 10.00,* 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30f p.m. 





Those marked with (*) run throngh without s ng at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (+) are the 
same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 


UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. 


The Trains leave Uyeno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and Hono at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 
3-30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 
partment), ye 2.35; First-class, yen 1.40; Third- 
class, sen 70. 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
3-00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. 














_-- TC 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
—___._§—____ __ 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m, 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : $ and g.30 a.m. 


English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
Il a.m. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 


—_—_4+—__— 
FREIGHTS. 


Freight business remains in its lethargic state 
as last reported. The steamship Breconshire left 
on the 19th instant with a partial cargo for London 
and Hiogo and Chinese ports, and the steamship 
Canton on the 21st for New York. The British 
ships Sattara and Haddon Hall are expected to 
leave port in a few days, no charter offering here. 
The steamship Venice, whose arrival is daily ex- 


pected, is on the berth for New York. 


ARRIVALS. 


Saghalien, Russian schooner, 52, Johnson, 17th 
Ba November, 


November, — Hakodate 
Whale oil and General.—R. Clarke. 


Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 401, Isami, 17th 
November. — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Canton, British steamer, 1,096, Jaques, 18th No- 


vember,—Hongkong 10th November, Mails 
and Gencral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
1 


November.—Hakodate 16th and Ogino.- 
hama 18th November, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Stella, Russian schooner, 40, Isaccs, 19th Novem- 
ber,—Kurile Islands 8th November, Furs.— 
F. Retz, x 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

a eat. 19th S coeabens Vokkaichd 16th No- 
vember, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
rei Novena, — Kobe 19th November, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Setka Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Narita, 21st 
November,—Toba 19th November, General. 
—Sciriusha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, Tokuda, 22nd 
November,—Sendai, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 

e Walker, a Noceater —_ Shanghai and 
af , Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
5.S. Co. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Tamurai, 22nd 
‘November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japancse steamer, 790, E. Jones, 
22nd November, — Awomori, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 782, Ingman, 22nd 
November,— Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 22nd 
ese d —Kobe, General.—Sciriusha. 

Clarissa B. Carver, American ship, 1,100, L. Dow, 
23rd November,—New York 7th June, Gene- 
ral.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Cross Hill, British bark, 1,019, J. Smith, 23rd No- 
vember,—Cardiff 4th June, Patent Fuel.— 
H.M. Naval Depot. 

Mary C. Bohm, German schooner, 48, Baade, 23rd 
November,—Kurile Islands 13th November, 
Furs.—P. Bohm. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Miura Toshi, 
24th November, — Handa 2tst November, 
General.—Handasha. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
24th November,—Shimidzu 21st November, 
Gencral.—Seiriusha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese stcamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 23rd Nuvember,—Yokkaichi 21st No- 
vember, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tatyn Maru, Japanese schooner, 35, Cota Zinger, 
24th November,—Hakodate 16th November, 
Seaweed.— Kowyekisha. 


DEPARTURES. 


Kunagawa Maru, Japanese bark, 1,184, Eckstrand, 
17th November,—Nagasaki, Ballast.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
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Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 


Kwaisha. 


November, — Yokkaichi, 
BishiM. S.S. Co. 


November, — Yokkaichi, 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
City gv Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 


Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


Tokat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,046, Carrew, 
20th November,—Hakodate General.— Mitsu 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Canton, British steamer, 1,096, Jaques, 21st No- 
vember,—New York wid ports, General.— 


Adamson, Bell & Co. 


21st November, — Hiogo, 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


21st November,—Shanghai. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
i and ports, Mails 


21st November,—Shan 
and General.— Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 475, Okuma, 
22nd November, — Hachinoye, General. — 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Tamura, 22nd 
November, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 23rd 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kowycki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 
23rd November,— Yokkaichi, General.— Kow- 
yekisha. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 


23rd November,—Fukuda, General.—Fukuda- 


sha. 


Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 17th No- 
vember,— Hongkong via Kobe and Nagasaki, 


Sagitta, British bark, 579, Taylor, 17th November, 
— London vid Kobe, General.—H. MacArthur. 
Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 800, Okuma, 17th 
November,—Kobe, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 18th 
General. — Mitsu 


Yoshino Maru, Japanese steamer, 401, Isami, 18th 
General. — Mitsu 


548, 
R. Searle, 19th November,— Hongkong, 


Breconshire, British steamer, 1,325, J. Thomas, 
19th November,—London vid ports, General. 


Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. Efford, 19th 
None tone Mails and General.— 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, Yeo bln 
.— Mitsu 


Najesdnik, Russian frigate, Captain Kologeras, 


ovember,—Hakodate, Mails 
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Per French steamer Afensaleh, for Hongkon ¥ 
Messrs. H. Degron, Robers Twiss, Hynes Marrot 


T. Marsu, and Hanajima in cabin. 
DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Khiva, for Hon ; 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. ron i 
Melbye and servant, Miss Lockyer, Messrs. A c 
Reed, J. Wilson, G. Mayezono, Mow Thong and 
3 children, Loe Him Thing, Kock Sin Char Ah 
Num, and Ah Yen in cabin; and 9 Chinese and 
16 Japanese in steerage. 

Per qapeiee steamer Tokio Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Fisher, Mr. 
A. O.-Stevens, Mrs. Klempermeyer, Rev. C. R. 
Mills, Rev. J . Alexander, Captain G. J. Burdi 
Messrs. A. H. Jack, G. Sale, G. Zancolo G 
Kleinwachter, W. H. Percival, C. D. Hoffmany 
C. Vercoe, G. Richter, E. B. Jenkins, J. Taylor, 
Tanomitch, Tcherymakawsky, Matsumoto, Itakura, 
Midzutani, Ogasawara, Kato, Saito, Suzuki, Sone 
Kiyooka, Honjo, Kawasaki, Watanabe, Koshi. 
kabe, Harima, Okiyama, and Ogasawara in cabin, 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro 
for Hongkong :—Mr. H. T. Creswell, and Oscar 
Jackson in cabin ; and 640 Chinese in steerage, 








CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for France, 555 bales; 
for London, 148 bales; Total, 703 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marx, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, 120,000.00. 

Per French steamer Sfensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Silk for France, 634 bales ; for England, 133 bales; 
for Italy, 10 bales; for Switzerland, 17 bales; Total, 
791 bales. 





REPORTS. 


The British bark Cross Hill, Captain John 
Smith, reports leaving Cardiff on the gth June with 
light N.E. trades in North Atlantic Ocean ; crossed 
the Equator on the 8th July in 29 deg. W. long. 
Had the S.E. trades well from the southward in 
the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope; had violent 
gales from the south with heavy seas and unsetiled 
weather accompanied with much thunder and 
lightning. On the 6th August, during a hard gale 
from S.S.W., a whirlpool crossed the ship's bows, 
travelling at the rate of about 30 miles per hour; on 
the 7th still blowing heavy ; on the 8th increasing 
with high cross sea running; towards midnight 
moderated somewhat and squalls less frequent. 
At 10 p.m. wind fell light and veering from W. 
by S. to S.W. by S. and blowing in furious 
gusts from each quarter; a tremendous sea mun- 


Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, B. Blanc, 24th , ning and ship laboring heavily and constantly fil. 
November,—Hongkong, Mails and General. ing her decks with water ; in endeavouring to wear 


—Messagcries Maritimes Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


ship all hands were washed about and two men 
washed overboard, the next sea bringing them in 
board again. Mr. Hoffmann, the second officer, 
was unfortunately washed overboard on the port 
side at 11 p.m., the only indication we had of miss: 
ing him was a cry from astern, and under the 


Per Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, from lterup |circumstances we were unable to do anything 


vid Hakodate :—3 Japanese. 


for the poor fellow; it would have been madness 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Wako- , 0 have attempted to lower a boat in such a sea on 


date vid Oginohaina :—60 Japanese. 

Per Japanese stcamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—58 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Kobe :—4 Japancse in cabin; and 189 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horat Maru, from Sen- 
dai: —5 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Governor Hara, Governor 
Ritagaki, General Nozaki, General Yamaji, Mrs. 
Hitchcock and daughter, Lieutenant R. D. Hitch- 


cock, U.S.N., Dr. Rodgers, U.S.N., Captain 


Byrne and servant, Messrs. Elliot, Gotu, Oya- 
muchi, Tanaka, Utsumi, Mayeda, Shin, Harada, 
Matsumoto, Okabayashi, Sato, and Akiyama in 
cabin; and 1 European, 3 Chinese, and 170 Japa- 
nese in sicerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—o Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Vechigo Maru, from 
Awomori :—Captain Carter and 20 Japanese. 


Per Russian steamer Kamtchatka, from Kobe :— 


Mr. Komareff. 


a dark wild night and not even a star visible, inore- 
over no onc volunteered and nothing: could be done 
torercue him; on the gth gale moderated which con- 
tinued to Sunda Straits, through which we passed; 
on the 15th September came through Gaspar Straits, 
on the 18h September into the China Sea, ee 
which we experienced very unsettled weather. Un 
the 1st October barometer falling, weather looking 
suspicious, with signs of a typhoon, made our pre- 
Parations ; sent down top-gallant masts and rards 
and hove ship to; at 8 p.m. blowing hard from : A\Y 
by W. and veering toS.\W.and SSA. with high con- 
fused sea, ship filling her deck ; put small bags full 
of oil over the side, which had the desired cilect. 
Ship eased considerably ; on the 2nd weather mo- 
derated, kept ship away and stood to the north and 
eastward, ship takin;r large seas on board both sides 
fore and afi. At naon on the 3rd settled dawn 
to a light S. wind with clear sky; sea coms dywn 
sent masts and yards aloft and made all stl. On 


a "has. 
tthe 25th Ociober came through Ballantany Chan 


nel into the Western Pacific Ocean, and theace (0 
port have expericnced a succession of adverse 
winds with unsettled weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 23rd instant after a trying passage of 
170 days. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_——__oe—_——_ 
IMPORTS. 


During the past week there is nothing of interest 
to report, business generally continuing in an 
extremely depressed state. Yarns are quite un- 
saleable, and for Piece Goods the sales made have 
been of a trivial character. Metals are quiet, and 
the few Settlements reported donot show any change 


np COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICUL. 
Nos. 16t0 24, Common to Medium- - $25.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to - + + 29.25 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - + 25.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Commonto Medium- - 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - - 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38 to 42 -= 2 *#©  * © 3§.00 to 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Pan Pisce. 


Grey Shirtings—8{®, 384 to y9inches - $1.70 to 2.15 


Seley ah oe 84 to 45 inches - 1.92} to 2.40 

7. Coth—73, 24 yards, 2 inches - - 1.40 tor 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches - 1.55 to 1.05 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.19 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians a ns Black, 32 = pan vane. 

inches - - 2 * © + 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Rede—2 to 243, 24 yards, 30 = ram piace. 

inches - - += | © © 23.8§ to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 22h, 24 yards, 30 

iaches - e e e e - 1.35 to a 4 
Turkey Reds—3h, 24 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 »22inches - §.90 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.60 to 0.72} 
Taffachelas, 32 yards, 43 inches - - 3.7§ to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.60 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 ards, tinches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 3a | es - - 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Lai pe, 24 

3 aoa a Pa: ae 0.15 to 0.16 
Mousseeline ne—Itajime, 

Suinches - - ° zs - 0.18} to 0.25h 

* Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

Mla roee - = © © «© 0.30 to 0.37) 
Clothe—Pilots, 54 @ s6 inches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths— $4@ SGinches - 0.40 to 0.50 
Clothe—Union, 54 @ inches - - 0.30 too.55 
Blanketoa—Scariet Green, 6 to sh, 

peB - - - = © 0.35 to 0.40 

IRON. 
Flat inch $3.40. 46708 
Flat Bars, ; inch . e e e - 2. to 3-00 
Round and square up tofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted e o o e e 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size ° . ° - 2.85 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

No business has transpired in Oil during the 
past week beyond the sale of 2,000 cases Stella 
(rather stained), at $1.44 per case. Deliveries 
have been only 10,000 cases. The Clarissa B. 
Carver has arrived with 49,500 cases, making 
Present Stock some 667,000 cases of sold and 
unsold Oil in first hands. Quotations remain :— 

Dies SS me be a 

ae ee ee 

SUGAR. 

The small transactions that have been put 
through during the week have becn at late rates, 
and no change in Prices has to be noted. Recent 
arrivals have been small. 


‘ PER PICUL. 
White, Not- + 2 2 -  ~ $8.25 to8.30 
whites No 2 e e e e id baad 6:75 to Sa 
Pte e 3 = ad e e bad e 20 to 40 
White, Ne. ‘ - 5 © 2 + © §.7§ to 6.00 
Vhite, e So e ° - ° -7O to 4-90 
town Formosa e es e bad _ a to 4-30 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

The Present week has witnessed a very large busi- 
ey in this staple export’; some buyers have entered 
file at the very low prices ruling and any fur- 
oe Ine is for the time being arrested. Settle- 
piculs pg to 23¢d inclusive are returned as 1,482 
ek € total export to date is now 17,691 bales, 
Rainst 12,579 to the same date last year. 


shipments continue ; but not on so large a scale as 
a fortnight ago, and with the heavy business of the 
week Stocks are reduced to 4,700 piculs. Buying 
for the American Mail has been brisk; there 
Is some disposition on the part of Japanese to 
make considerable shipments also in the same 
direction, and doubtless the Oceanic Circulated to 
leave on the 27th instant will take a large quantity. 

Hanks.—There are signs that these have touched 
bottom for the present; still the rebound (if any) 
has been very slight; fully half the total Stock 
Consists of this class. News from home is not parti- 
cularly brilliant, and with any falling-off in the 
present demand prices might resume their down- 
ward course. Among the transactions of the 
week we notice Shinshu ranging from $455 for 
good to $485 for “ Shiban.”? Shimonita $470. _Chi- 
chibu $440, fair Joshu $430. Hachoji $415 down. 

Filatures——The best chops have been rather 
negiccted, the trade running on Good to Medium 
sorts. A parcel of ‘Tokosha was reported early in 
the week at $595, a long price, if correct. Other 
chops, ordinary to No. 1, have found pur- 
chasers at $580 to $585, while large parcels of Hida 
and Mino sorts have been taken at $570 to $530, 
according to grade. 

Rereels.—These also have been enquired for to 
some extent, and fair to ordinary “ Zaguri” have 
had the preference over the better kisfds. Katsu- 
yama is reported sold to a native shipper, price 
unknown, but supposed to be the equivalent of 
$570 or thereabouts. Five Girl might probably 
come at about the same figure; Bushu si Yechigo 
descriptions have found takers at $530, $512}, and 


500. 

Kakeda.—There has been some little business 
done in these, but again the best kinds have been 
least sought after, and sorts costing &540 to $520 
have had the preference with buyers. There is 
not much change in the nominal quotation for the 
higher qualities, but there has been no business in 
them to test the market. 


Hamatsuki.—One of the features of the week 
has been the heavy settlements in this branch, 
nearly 500 piculs having changed hands at prices 
ranging from $470 to $370. In medium Sendat 
a few transactions r ed at $460. TJaysaam sorts 
have been dealt in at $380 for Tajima, and $360 
Shimada. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No.1}- - - - + + SySo0to 490 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - - - 475 to 430 
Hanks—No.2(Joshu) - - - + 4650470 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)- - - = 455 to 465 
Hanks—No. 2} (Joshu) - - - = 440t0 450 
Hanks—No. 3 - 2 2£ © © 420to 430 

anks—No. 3} = 2 © © «+ g00to4I0 
Filaturee—Extra. - - - - = 610t0620 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - - 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers -  - - 585 to 505 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - - 570 to 580 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers - - - 560 to 570 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/13 deniers- + - 560 to 570 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - + + 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No, 1, 14/16 deniers - - += 570 to 580 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers- + + §55 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 2,14/1S deniers - - - 540to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - - + 520to £30 
Kakedas—Extra. - - + - + 600 nom’ 
Kakedas—No.1. - + ©. += + §65§to575 
Kakedas—No. 2. - - - = = 530to 540 
Kakedas—No. i - -= + + © §00to 510 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} - - - + 460t0470 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 - = © = 455 to 465 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 - © © © 400 to 420 
Sodai—No.2 - - + + + + 400to 410 

WASTE SILK. 


Business in this branch has been active also, 
transactions for the week are returned as 1,100 
piculs, bringing the total settlements for the month 
up to close upon 4,000 piculs. All descriptions, 
from Mawatta and Filature Noshi down to low 
Kibiso and Neri, have participated in the move- 
ment. Prices, speaking gencrally, are lower than 
they were a month ago, but, with an active market 
and reduced Stocks, buyers find it difficult to make 
any further impression. 

Pierced Cocoons.—The better qualities are now 
practically finished for this season, and the parcels 
remaining in stock are of a light yield. ‘There has 
only been one small transaction ells the week, 
but anything over 70 percent. would be worth 


Direct ' $105. 


Google 


Noshi-ito.—About 300 piculs reported sold 
during the week: good Oshu done at $140; good 
Filature kinds in small quantities at $130 to $115 ; 
Shinshu, assorted, $95 to $110; Joshu, ordinary to 
best, $75 to $100. 

Kibiso.—Some business in Filature kinds at 
$1174 for best; Oshu, fair to good, $90 to $95; 
Shinshu, well cleaned, $75; Mino, ordinary, $70; | 
Shinshu, second quality, $50; Koshu, $40; Joshu, 
ordinary, $30; deo $20 to $15; Neri, $18; and 
$14 for fair to good Shinshu district. Settlements 
of all kinds 600 piculs. 

Mawatta.—Last week saw some rather heavy 

urchases at $185; for best Oshu this week there 
has only been one transaction noted at $172}, and 
this is supposed to be for Shinshu. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair - - to 100 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best - - 1§0 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good - 2 = 130 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium - - «+ 310 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best. - - 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinashu, Best - 2 e B80 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good : - = 400 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium - - + go 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best - - + «© 100 
er ere a Good - += + «+ 85 
‘oshi-ito— u, Ordinsry - - + 98 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected - - - 1150120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds - © «© 1880 to 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good - 2 2# © g§ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Bet - -+ + «+ 95 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds- - - + soup 
nee Hyer. FairtoCommon - - 50030 
Kibiso— ji, MediamtoLow - + 20to15 
Kibiso—Neri, toCommon. - - 20to 12} 
Mawata—Good to Best - - - «+ 175 to 185 


Exchange has not fluctuated much during the 
week, but closes fairly strong. London credits 
4 m/s, 3/9$; New York 30 d/s, 91}; 60 d/s, 913; 
Paris 6 m/s, fcs. 4.81. “The native Specie Banks 
havé been competing for business and have 
done a considerable quantity of paper at about 1 
per cent. under the rates here quoted. Kinsatsu, 
yen 110} = $100. 

Export Tables Raw Silk to 23rd Nov. 1883 :— 








Season 1883-84. 2882-85. 1881-83. 

Bares. Bares, Bates. 

France and Italy - 10,035 6,310 2,907 

America - - = 5,337 4:333 2,067 

- 2 2 = 175 1,93 1,708 

Total - - - 16,897 12,579 - 6,685 

Pococs, Prcure. Picuts, 

Waste Silk - = GyS847 7557 5,842 

Pierced Cocoons - 1,378 2,447 1,433 
TEA. 


The closing week shows an activity even greater 
than that commented on in our last Market Re- 
port, and Settlements since the 16th instant 
amount to the large total of 2,435 piculs, comprising 
all grades. Prices as quoted below must be con- 
sidered nominal. Our supplies again are coming 
in very slowly, and it is evident that native 
dealers this season intend to supply only the 
Yokohama Market in such quantity as will meet 
the immediate requirements of purchasers, and 
thus avoid any ee accumulation of Stock at this 





port. Good Medium and Fine grades are now 
wy scarce, and it seems impossible that the bulk 
of these have already come forward to Market. 
Teas in Stock in Volohams are estimated but 
2,800 piculs. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Common ~- - ° ° ° ° - $10 & under 
Good - - = I2to ry 
Medium - - - + + + © 16to 7 
Good Medium - - - - - ~ 18toup'ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Rates have slightly advanced during the week, 
but the business transacted has been considerable. 
At the close rates are firm. 


" Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - ~- 44/8 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - .  . sat 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- . 3/ok * 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight. - .~ 5'9 
On Pars—Bank sight- - 9 - 2. . 4-59 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - . 4.81 
e rong kong—Bank sight- + - ~to/odis. 

n Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight» . 1 0/0 dj 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - fs “ct - oa ve 


On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight... 

On New York——Bank Billoon ae ed - Li 

On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- —~ 93 

On San Francisco—Ban Billsondemand . 
San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight . a 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


= oor 


MALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should see if there is an open- | 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | jng for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 


BP. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tin Prate axp SHeet Iron MAaNuractTurers. 
Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 


London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | Distnct. 
Street, E.C, 


All information and recipes for the | i cable to all kinds of Boilers and Fy, 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., ; economical and smoke oke consuming. 


(Nov. 24, 188. 


ROOT'S PATENT 


TUBULOUS STEAM BoiLER 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport jp 
Mountainous Countries. 


Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli. 


maces. 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we| i, piven, previous knowledge is not necessary. The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 


have received following AWARDS :— 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award, - 
thi The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorr & Co., 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May 1st, 1883. 


free, on application to 


May rst, 1883. 





acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water an: Building. purposes. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
Gates,. | W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies,, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panéls, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


———————— 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 


_ "Agehitectural, Sanitary and Gencral Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 








“PRIZE. - 
MEDAL, +4 as 
AWARDED . 


7 > PHILADELPHIA | 
OM 
ype 1876 - 


.s ‘S CLEANING: SUVERZELECTROPLATER STARLETS. ¢ 
eee SOHN ORK KEYRA ON Sas 
‘Manufacturers ot: EMeEy tne Wma seeate 
-WELLINGTONEMERY.s BEACK EADVHELS: 


, Google 


1BTION 


The demand for these drinks is so much on the 

increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23c, Forston Street, London, N. 








HENEAGE Steer, Brrwincuax. 
Mayrst, 1883. 


FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, a Smart “Crymer” COLUM. 
BIAN PRINTING PRESS. 
For Price apply to the Manacer, Yapon Mai) 
Office, No. 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 


Ege 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 


Oe eS eee 


PERFUMERY, 
setorret he tener ha" 


WSateding London, 


: ONLY GOLD MEDAI_PARIS 
TWO SUVER MEDALS ANDO a Fingt onock OF Mit" 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


N ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR | 


THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


By White Rose, ae 
7 = Opopanax, Jockey i \ 
Magaclia, Jacmin, Wood Vielet, Geld Modal Beoqen, 
‘ finest quality y «ss 


_ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA WATER, 


"ATKINSON'S US. QUININE H HAIR | LOTION, 
very refreshing W 
oe ey ha poodle ned 


vapor ot the bals 
ATKINSON’S 


ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
& powerful Perfume distilled from the Sinest Sowers. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE pny TOWET VINEGAR, 
3 @ Rew and tn teh occupants, and moot 
eM 
= a ATKINSON'S WHITE nose Too root SOTH PASTE, 
: be cbtained’ ef all Gelare faroeghont ae w 
J- & =.  ATEETITOOrt, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON,.W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
CAUTION. —Meerrs, J. & E ATEINGON manufacture 
their articles of one and the best quality Purchasers ore i 
to avoid counterfelta by g that each til 


IE] caationed 
\ enaipeaaco Trade Mark, a“ 
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DEATH. 

At Stoke Newington, near London, on the 26th instant, 
Many, relict of the late JouNn Grirrin, in her 76th year. 
(By Telegram.) 

On November joth, at 7 a.m., at the Yokohama General 
Hospital, of dropsy, R. B. CUTHBERTSON, aged 35 years. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 





A MEETING was held in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms on ‘Thursday afternoon to consider 
the advisability of maintaining in Yokohaina a 
clurch and clergyman of the Established 
Church of England. The monthly expenditure 
in connection with this institution is $270, in- 
cluding $175 as salary to the chaplain, and 
there isa debt at present of $600. The meet- 
ing did not appear to be cither able or willing 
to face these pecuniary responsibilities, and fur 
a time it seemed as though the evil days which 
have overtaken the Settlement would deprive its 
community of a luxury enjoyed by alinost every 
English village. The debt is now borne by the 
Weasurer, Mr. Edward Whittall, a gentleman 


whose name is honorably associated with all 
Yokohama’s charitable undertakings, and the 
meeting was naturally anxious that some means 
should be devised for discharging this liability 
before Mr. Whittall’s departure from Japan. It 
was pointed out, with much force, that little 
if any difficulty is experienced in procuring 
subscriptions in Yokohama for purposes of 
amusement, but that the burden of charitable 
works generally falls on the shoulders of the same 
persons, the older members of the community. 
An addition may be made to this statement— 
namely, that in no part of the world does an 
appeal on behalf of a case of real distress meet 
with @ more generous and rapid response from 
all classes of residents. Reduced to a question 
of simple arithmetic, however, the difficulty 
about the Church assumes this form—that 
three hundred persons must be found to sab- 
scribe $10 each, or one hundred and fifty to 
subscribe 820 each, per annum. The former 
sum is little more than a fifth part of what so 
many of us pay for the privilege of reading the 
newspapers at the Club, and the latter is less by 
one half than the aggregate of the yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Boat, Tennis, and Cricket 
Clubs. The Church, then, must fall to the 
ground because we value it very much less than 
our places of recreation. This is an unpleasant 
truth, but it is a truth nevertheless. Possibly its 
contemplation may help to swell the list of 
gentlemen who have come forward as part 
guarantors of the money required for next year's 
service. 


Ox Wednesday evening the Rokumei-kwan, or 
new Reception Hall, was opened in Tokiyo. 
At the inauguration banquet the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs made a remarkable speech, 
evidently inspired by a most cordial desire to 
promote friendly relations with foreigners. His 
Excellency pointed out that the orginal intention 
of the building had been to provide a suit- 
able place for receiving distinguished visitors, 
but that as the work advanced, its projec- 
tors become more and more cugnisant of the 
advisability of contriving some means of bring- 
ing the Japanese and the foreign residents 
into closer social contact. With this object 
the dimensions and arrangements of the edi- 
fice had been altered, so that it can be used 
not only as a reception hall but also as a club, 
to which foreign members will be admitted as 
avell as Japanese. The project is most ex- 
cellent, and we trust that it will be fully carried 
out. ‘lhe results attained will not, perhaps, be 
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sensibly great, but a hearty welcome is due to 
every plan for enabling Japanese and foreigners 
to mix more freely and learn more of each others 
dispositions and peculiarities. 


Amoxc the outward-bound passengers by the 
P. & O. mail steamer to-day (Saturday), is Mr. 
Fred. Lowder, legal adviser to the Bureaux of 
the Imperial Government in Yokohama, who 
returns to England on leave of absence. Few 
residents of this Settlement enjoy a larger share 
of the Community's respect and affection, 
and these sentiments found most hearty ex- 
pression at a farewell dinner given in Mr. 
Lowder'’s honour by the members of the 
Yokohama United Club on Friday evening. 
We hope soon to hear of Mr. Lowder’s res- 
toration to perfect health, and to welcome him 
back to a Community which could ill afford to 
lose so genial a friend and so able a barrister. 


Various reports of a warlike tendency have 
reached us during the week, some going so far 
as to announce positively that China has declared 
war. These alarms are, of course, inevitable 
under the circumstances. The principal parties 
in the Tonquin dispute have now brought their 
disagreements to a crisis which must speedily 
end one way or the other, and since the French 
and Chinese forces are within easy reach of one 
another in the contested territory, ramour has 
more reason than usual to be an alarmist. 
But, as we have already pointed out, there is no 
ground for immediate apprehension. The 
French have let their opportunity slip. Had 
they moved resolutely against Bac-ninh three 
months ago, it can scarcely be doubted that they 
would have obtained possession of the place 
without any of the complications which its 
attack will now entail. But while they occupied 
themselves with fruitless assaults upon Sontai, 
the Chinese troops moved quietly down and 
secured the great advantage of being first on 
the field. From the outset the French had no 
Serious opposition to apprehend on the part of 
the Annamites, or even of the Black Flags. 
The former were incapable of military cohesion, 
and the latter were, after all, only a handful of 
men. China was the real difficulty, and since 
it was well known from the time of the Bourrée 
treaty that her pretensions would be limited to 
the district north of the Red River, the French 
force could have been employed with most 
foresight and effect in that part of the 
country. Were the invaders stationed at Bac- 
ninh now instead of the invaded, things would 
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present a very different complexion for China. 
It would be for her to support her protest by 
aggressive measures, and thus assume the:re- 
sponsibility of striking the first blow, whereas, 
under existing circumstances, she can challenge 
the French to dislodge her from the district 
which she claims the right to protect. At first 
sight this retrospect seems to impugn the ability 
of the French commanders in Tonquin. But 
the inference would be unjust. They: have 
accomplished quite as much as was possible to 
men who had to fight against heavy odds, against 
a terrible climate, and against a vacillating policy. 
Comparing the military programme with the 
tone of the negotiations in Paris and Peking, 
one is puzzled to discover any evidences of a 
common plan. Diplomatically France refused 
to acknowledge that China had any right to a 
voice in the pending issues. The Annamese, 
by the treaty of 1874, accepted a French 
guarantee of their independence in exchange 
for a promise to conform their foreign policy to 
that of France. Thenceforth they were directly 
answerable to France, and the latter was no 
more bound to consult the Cabinet at Peking 
because the former chose to send a tribute- 
bearing embassy thither, than she would now 
be bound to negotiate with the Sultan of 
Turkey did the Bey of Tunis despatch 
an envoy to Constantinople. But France has 
not been consistent in her policy of ignoring 
China. Within a short time after the signature 
of the treaty of 1874, her Consul at Canton con- 
cluded with the Viceroy a Convention which 
distinctly recognised Chinese rights in the dis- 
tricts of the upper reaches of the Red River. 
Further, it appears that whenever an Annamite 
embassy visited Peking, the French Legation 
offered some species of remonstrance, or made 
some attempt to prevent the delivery of the 
tribute, thus perpetually recalling to the Chinese 
Government's recollection a state of affairs about 
which the apathetic statesmen of the Middle 
Kingdom would probably have given themselves 
no concern whatsoever had they been permitted 
to ignore it. Nepaul and Burmah were included, 
equally with Annam, in the list of lands that 
owned Chinese snzerainty, yet the English Fo- 
reign Office never took any steps v/s-d-vis China 
either at, or subsequent to, the time when the 
whole of the former and half the latter State 
passed under British protection. Moreover these 
errors of French diplomacy were shown to be 
the outcome, not of accidental bungling, but 
of a real uncertainty with regard to China's 
rights. For in a work® published by the chief 
interpreter of the French Legation in China, 
the question of the suzerainty of the Middle 
Kingdom over Annam was discussed after a 
fashion that gave acknowledged weight to 
China’s claims. All these things considered, 
Irench diplomatists’ recent attempt to ignore 
China altogether in their relations with Annam, 
was attended with considerable difficulty. Irom 
the first M. Tricou seems to have adopted this 
policy unflinchingly. But, he too, was somewhat 
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handicapped. He was obliged to confess that, 
if he did not come to Shanghai to negotiate, he 
had no object whatsoever in coming there, and 
that his visit to Peking was motived solely by a 
desire to see the Great Wall. The Chinese 
statesmen were too astute to be deceived by 
these shallow pretences. Nevertheless had the 
policy M. Tricou represented been resolutely 
pursued both in the field and in the Cabinet, 
France's position to-day would be much simpler. 
Had the expeditionary forces made it their first 
business to occupy the districts to the north 
of the Red River, they would not only have 
anticipated China, but also interrupted the 
reinforcements and munitions of war she 
undoubtedly sent to the assistance of the Black 
Flags from time to time. But such a programme 
demanded a vigour and unanimity of resolution 
which were unfortunately wanting in the French 
Cabinet. When Tonquinese affairs were brought 
before the Chambers last spring, the dangers 
threatened by China's pretensions, then too 
tangible to be ignored, were carefully concealed, 
and the subsidies asked for were too small to 
accomplish anything decisive. Thus, while a 
handful of French troops have been bravely 
struggling to obtain possession of Sontai and 
other strongholds of the Black Flags, the latter's 
communications with Canton, vid Bac-ninh, 
have remained open, until at last the Chinese 
troops have marched down and occupied a 
strong position in the disputed territory. We 
cannot too much regret this strategical blunder, 
if such it may be called, for while fully 
recognising China’s right to be heard in a 
question that concerns the territories bordering 
her own, it is quite certain that the cause 
of peace and civilization would be best served 
by the successful accomplishment of France's 
designs. Now, however, an immediate advance 
against Bac-ninh would be little short of mad- 
ness. Since the beginning of the campaign in 
Tonquin up to the present time, a total of about 
5,000 French troops have been sent there. A 
considerable fraction must be deducted from 
this number on account of casualties, while fully 
three thousand are required as garrisons for the 
ten posts occupied by the French. Probably 
the largest body available for operations in the 
field does not exceed twelve hundred men, a 
force utterly inadequate to undertake anything 
against the Chinese. \e may be sure, there- 
fore, that even supposing France is willing to 
engage in a struggle with China, her commanders 
in Tonquin are instructed carefully to avoid a 
collision until] they are in a position to assume 
the offensive with some hope of success—that is 
to say, until they can put, not one, but ten, 
thousand men in the field. Even so Jong ago 
as the end of October, they were engaged in an 
operation which to military cyes suggests a 
defensive rather than offensive programme. 
namely, the construction of a /¢/e-du-pont at the 
point where the road from Bac-ninh crosses the 
Red River. China, on her side, can afford to 
remain quiet. She occupies the disputed zone 
of territory, and a forcible attempt to dislodge 
her from it is the only contingency that need 


precipitate war. On the whole, therefore, the 
first news of any scrious change in the existi 
state of affairs may be expected to come from 
Paris, and for our own part, we do not look to 
receive any such news. 
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THERE have been two tolerably severe shocks 
of earthquake during the week, but on the 
whole the present year has, so far, been eXcep- 
tionally free from seismic disturbances in Japan, 
It would almost appear as though the force that 
causes these catastrophes had temporarily er. 
hausted itself elsewhere. In addition to the 
disasters in Ischia and Java, we have nowt 
hand the particulars of a terrible Catastrophe 
which, on October 16th, visited the Island of 
Chios, the entire coast of Anatolia and a consider. 
able portion of the interior of Westem Asia 
Minor. The first, and by far the most serious, 
shock is said to have lasted only quarter of 3 
minute. It was followed by three lesser shocks 
in quick succession, which were only about half 
the duration of the first. Thus in less thana 
minute all the villages between Chesmeh and 
Vouria were completely wrecked, and at least 
2,000 persons buried under the ruins. The 
New York Herald's telegraphic account of the 
catastrophe at Smyrna and elsewhere is as 
follows :-— 


The loss of life in the city of Smyrna proper was not 
large, the wave seeming to have spent its force 
before it reached there; but the scenes among the 
people were far beyond description. The fear and 
consternation were terrible. The most resolute person 
dare not stay to rescue friends in danger, though many 
lives might have been saved by so doing. The fr 
thought of all seemed to be self-preservation. Crowds 
of men, women, and children rushed into the opea 
spaces and the middle of the streets. The caravas 
bridge was crowded with a motley lot of dade 
the camel grounds adjacent were completely thronged 
with human beings. The castle on the summit of the 
ith — thrown “aa raed - oe shane 
oman Catholic Cat , & comparatively new 
building, was considerably, one of the towers 
falling and killing some eight or ten people who were 
running wildly from their homes near by. The railway 
station was badly , and the tracks of the road 
are so much torn out of line and torn up that it will be 
impossible to run trains for several days to come. 
About an hour after the first shock several fires broke 
out amid the ruins, and added for the time being to 
the terrors of the situation, but they were put out 
before serious damage had ca 

A wave of inky blackness swept from the Agean 
Sea through the Gulf of Smyma, bringing disaster toa 
number of the many vessels in the magnificent harbor. 

1 ships were carried far upon the shore and 
landed high and dry in places from which it will cost 
hundreds of dollars to get them afloat again. The 
city is in a great state of confusion and uncertainty, 
and nobody ventures to sleep in houses. Hundreds of 
rude and impromptu tents have been put up in the 
suburbs, and large numbers of people who cannot be 
accommodated even in these meagre quarters are lying 
upon cots, and even the bare ground, rather than 
return at present to their more dangerous habitations 
in the town. The tide, which is ordinarily but twenty- 
five inches, rose to a height of more than seven feet, 
sweeping away much of the portable property oo the 
shore as well as a number of fishermen's huts. Sev 
thermal springs in Budja were intercepted for the time, 
but appeared again shortly afterward of the color of 
blood. The extent of the field of action shows that 
the forces which produced this great earthquake were 
manifested deep in the interior of the planet, _— 
on the surface only. The pecuniary loss to the city i 
Smyrna will be very great, but the loss of life wil 
hardly exceed three hundred persons. — 

In ‘the island of Chios, in the archipelago, & few 
miles beyond the promontory on which Smyraa is 
situated, the shocks were felt with terrible severly. 
The first one occurred almost simultaneously with ia 
felt in Smyrna. The entire four hundred miles 
territory of Chios seemed to be for the time but eh 
undulating sea of earth waves following each ot 
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rapidly, like the swell of an ocean storm. 


The! island of Scio, forty miles south-west of Smyrna. It 


bterranean rumble was followed so quickly by the! has a podulation of six or seven thousand and a large 
su f 


: at the people were given neither time 
oiaasaneas nvoR senscives into the arms of loved 
a aad bitl them an everlasting adieu. Friyhtful 
ie succeeded the shock—the terrified crics of 
haan beings and crushed animals. A thick dust 
a diffused into the air and the sky was darkened as 
on the darkest night. 

The limestone rocks dotting the island were rent 
asunder. The beautiful valleys were seamed with 
enormous fissures. The course of the streams which 
irrigate the fertile plains were suddenly changed. 
Nearly all of the extensive wine cellars on the island 
were utterly ruined and the loss to the owners will 
aggregate an enormous sum. At Kastro, the capital 
of the island, the castle built in front of the city as a 
means of defencc in the olden time was levelled to the 

und. Three small silk factories were totally de- 
ey oved, and one cotton factory was damaged almost 
beyond repair. Of the town's population but few 

ple escaped. ; . 

The loss of life in Kastro will aggregate fully nine 
hundred souls. Most of the dead are Turks. In other 

arts of the island over thirteen hundred people are so 
ar reported killed, and it is feared that the number 
will greatly exceed the present estimates when all the 
outlying territory is heard from. It is, of course, very 
difficult to get reports from places ata distance from 
Kastro owing to the difficulties attending travel and 
the excited state of the populace. Along the coast of 
Western Asia Minor, or Anatolia, the shocks were felt 
with great force, and the latest reports indicate that 
the effects of the earthquake were very severely felt as 
far into the interior as Kulah—over ninety miles east 
of Smyrna. There is no doubt that when the results 
of the disaster are fully made known the loss of life 
and the damage to property in the territory west of the 
Halys, the Karajah Dagh and the continuing range as 
far as Lake Iber will be very great. All the villages 
between Chesmeh and the Voula are totally wrecked, 
scarcely a house being left standing to mark the sites 
of the many thriving places which on Monday were 
scencs of life and bustling activity, for this is one of 
the busiest seasons with the people of the peninsula. 
It is estimated that about three thousand persons lost 
their lives in this part of the country. 


citadel, the residence of a Turkish Governor. It was 
at Chesmch, in 1779, that the Russians burned the 
Turkish navy. 





A Letrer from Saigon to the France, speaking 
of terrible cruelties committed by the French 
soldiers in Tonquin, appears to have excited 
great astonishment and indignation in Paris. 
Our readers will remember that when the news 
of the capture of Hué reached Yokohama, we 
commented on the strange fact that while the 
French casualties only amounted to one man 
wounded, the Annamitcs were reported to have 
had twelve hundred killed. This discrepancy 
seemed too great to be accounted for by mere 
superiority of weapons or tactics, and rumours 
were subsequently circulated to the effect that 
great and unnecessary mercilessness had been 
displayed by the attacking force. The letter 
referred to above accuses Admiral Courbet of 
issuing a general order that no quarter should 
be given to men, women, or children, and then 
goes on to say that three hundred Annamites 
who had taken refuge in the Bay of Thouan, 
were shot down to a man, while one hundred 
and fifty more, who were drifting in a junk, 
without arms or oars, were also massacred. 
The Zemps denies that Admiral Courbet gave 
any such order; but admits that 1,200 of the 
enemy were slain at Thouan. The Figaro, 
on the other hand, scems to credit the charge 
against the Admiral, and declares that he 


The earthquake waves seem to have followed the! permitted these atrocitics, at the instance of 


coast line all the way from Alvato Melissa, and the! 


whole territory over which the grext shocks extended 
was at times rocked simultaneously and sensations 
similar to sca sickness were experienced by nearly all 
the inhabitants. Those who watched the sky noticed 
that the drifting clouds seemed at times to be arrested 
in their motion. Advices from the interior indicate 
that the loss of life in that section may reach 4,000 
souls, and will certainly number fully three-quarters of 
that estimate. The number of maimed will be very 
large. At Eskihissar the dead arc about one hundred 
and fifty. From Sart the loss of seventy-five lives is re- 

tted. In Melissa the damage was slight, and the 
oss of life will not number over fifty, the earthqauke 
seeming to have spent its force near that point. At 
Gena the dead number about eighty. From many 
other villages similar reports are constantly coming in 
at Smyrna, and it is very difficult at this time to make 
an approximation even of the loss of life. The Porte 
has issued an appeal to the people to assist the suf- 
ferers by the earthquakes, stating that 20,000 uf the 
Survivors of the disaster in that region have been 
rendered homeless. 

Anatolia, a large part of which seems to have been 
devastated by the earthquake of Tuesday, is a peninsula 
forming the western extremit of Asia. It comprehends 
various Turkish villayets and islands, and in its wildest 
sense appears to include all Asiatic Turkey. Anatolia 
Proper is included between the thirty-sixth and forty. 
second parallels of north latitude and between the 
twenty-sixth and forty-first meridian of east longitude, 
and is bounded north by the Black Sea, the Sea of 
Marmora and the Dardinelles, west by the Grecian 
Archipelago and south by the “Mediterranean. — Its 
Greatest length is about seven huadred miles and its 
greatest width sume four hundred and twenty miles, 
giving it an area of 270,090 square miles. ‘The surface 





Commissioner Harmand, in order to terrorize 
the Annamites. We do not attach the slightest 
faith to such accusations, so far as the French 
officers are concerned, but it is difficult 
to avoid a conviction that the conduct of 
the men has not been worthy of their nation. 
A letter, of which we published a translation 
same days ago, contrasted the discipline of the 
military and naval forces very unfavourably to 
the former, and said that the troops at Hué 
were entirely beyond control. The history of 
campaigns is seldom free frcm some incident 
showing that when men’s combative instincts are 
roused, the thirst for blood often becomes an 
incontrollable mania: But these savage propen- 
sities are fortunately not easy to excite. In the 
circumstances of the attack on Hué and in the 
nature of the resistance offered by the garrison, 
there was certainly nothing to warrant a display 
of ferocity such as that attributed to the French 
soldiers. Additional and much stronger evi- 
dence is, thercfore, necessary before credence 
can be given to rumours of this disgraceful 
character. Mcanwhile, we observe that a reward 
of two thousand dullars is still set upon the head 


may be termed an elevated plateau dotted with salt | of the Ieader of the Black Flags, Lun-vinh- 


lnkes and enclosed by two ranges of offsheots of the 
Armenian Mountain system. Everywhere lotty moun. 
tain masses, more or less connected, are to be met 
with. Much of this formation is-of a vuleiic kind, 
and traces of igneous action extend over a considerable 
space, 
estimated at 4.500.000, of which sum the Ottoman 
Turks constitute about nine-tenths; the remainder are 

reeks, Armenians, and gypsies. Agriculture (sugar 
cane growing) is in the must rude and primitive sate, 
and roads, as understood in civilized countries, are 
unknown, Manufactures are practically uaknown. The 
Village of Chesmeh is in Asia Minor, opposite the 





Phuoc, by the French authorities. Yet the 
writer of the letter exposing and condemning 
the crueltics supposed to have been perpetrated 


The total population of the country has been | at Hué, finds a valid excuse for French fury in 


the fact that Commandant Riviere’s head was 
carricd off as a trophy by the enemy. 


Aw extraordinary story has been telegraphed 
from Vienna to New York. A girl of great 
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beauty, who occupied the post of demoiselle de 
complorr at the Volksgarten, was loved by the 
son of her employer, Herr Szabo. The young 
couple announced their intention of getting 
married, whereupon Szabo dismissed the girl 
from his service. As this measure proved in- 
effectual, his wife subsequently wrote to one of 
her friends, an inspector of police, declaring 
that the beautiful waitress was ruining young 
Szabo, and begging the inspector to find some 
means of removing the girl from Austria. Upon 
the receipt of this unsubstantiated denunciation 
the inspector ordered the waitress to be arrested. 
She was taken from her humble lodging at night 
and placed in a cell with the lowest class of 
female criminals. The next moming she was 
informed by the Police Commissioner that unless 
a remittance she expected from her mother in 
Bavaria arrived within twenty-four hours, she 
should be sent out of Austria in charge of a gen- 
darme. Overcome with grief and shame the 
unfortunate girl drew a revolver which she had 
concealed on her person, and placing the muzzle 
against her breast, shot herself dead. The event 
has caused a terrible sensation in Vienna, where 
the citizens are said to be at fever heat against 
the police—the only institution of the Austrian 
Empire that has undergone no improvement 
since the days of Wallestein or Prince Eugene. 

ne STE a ee Re 


NOTES. 
a 
We read in a French journal that China's rela- 
tions with Russia are not of the most amicable 
character. In the beginning of July last, it is 
stated, a Chinese dignitary, the military Gover- 
nor of Hun-chun, arrived at Vladivostock with a 
brilliant staff, and demanded an audience with 
the Russian Governor, General Baranoff, Ad- 
mitted to the latter's presence, the former, in 
an arrogant fashion, required the restoration of 
a village called Savelofka, which the Russians 
have occupied since 1864. General Baranoff 
replied that he was not empowered to deal with 
such a question, and that if China had anything 
to complain of, the Cabinet of Peking should 
address itself to that of St. Petersburg. There- 
upon,—so the story runs—the Chinese officials 
marched out of the room without saluting or 
paying any regard to the commonest forms of 
courtesy. The General was a little shocked by 
this procedure. He sent an aide-de-camp to 
inform these extraordinary ambassadors that 
unless they quitted Russian territory within 
twenty-four hours, he should send them to the 
frontier under escort. In connection with this 
story, we are informed that Russian troops are 
embarking at Oilessa for Vladivostock, and that 
an iron dock has just been despatched from Eng- 
land to the same place, but we do not apprehend 
that the relations between the two empires are 
likely to be disturbed by a mere question of 
LATO TOTS. 














THE Pope's liberality in opening the Papal 
archives to students of history will probably be 
the means of adding largely to the historical 
treasures of the nineteenth century. Strange 
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stories are told about the documents composing 
these archives. It is said, for example, that the 
Jesuits “have obtained possession of all the 
papers which concern themselves, and, again, 
that many important writings lie buried in* the 
garden of the Vatican. Recent telegrams from 
London, also, speak of systematic efforts on the 
part of the clergy to hide away the archives lest 
the Italian Government should carry out its 
ramoured intention of assuming their custody. 
The archives of extraordinary ecelesiastical 
affairs, of the Propaganda, of the Inquisition, and 
of the Congregation of the Index Expurgatorius 
are said to have been thus served, and many 
others are believed to be concealed on secret 
shelves within walls or behind masses of papers. 
What the library does contain, it would be very 
difficult to tell. The documents recently made 
away with by the clergy were originally kept in 
the Palace of the Quirinal, where they would 
have fallen into the hands of the secular power 
had not a Papal emissary obtained permission to 
remove them by persuading the Commander of 
the Italian troops that it was simply a question 
of baptismal registers without historical value. 
Even if these are missing, there still remains a 
goodly array of documents stored in the three 
floors of one of the Vatican buildings called the 
“‘Specola.” ‘The first floor, consisting of 
eight rooms, is called the ‘‘ Department of 
Avignon,” and is entirely taken up with the 
rescripts, bulls, briefs, and apostolic letters col- 
lected by the Popes at Avignon during the period 
of the schism. The four large rooms into which 
the second floor is divided contain what are 
called the archives “del Castello,” a collection 
of documents referring to the temporal power. 
The collection derives its name from the fact 
that it was formerly kept in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The space on the third floor is entirely 
devoted to the correspondence of the Pcpes 
with the Nancios credited to the different 
foreign Powers.” The mere recital of such his- 
toncal treasures is enough to throw students 
into a flatter, and we may expect to hear, one of 
these days, that the ‘‘Specola” has well repaid 


earnest research. It will be no easy matter to: 


consult the archives, as they are not catalogued, 
and the only attempt hitherto made to divide 
them has been their classification by countries. 
But difficulties of this sort are not likely to deter 
explorers when rewards 80 large are in prospect. 





Tux holiday experiences of Mr. Thomas Hughes 
in New York constitute a chapter of solace to 
those who believe that the world of the nine- 
teenth century, in its merciless rapidily of mo- 
tion, has shaken off all the simplicity and 
freshness of its more restful days. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes left Ireland in 1849. The gold-fields 
of California were the object of his travels, and 
after a few years of persevering industry, he 
became possessed of a valuable mine. Money 
soon came in as fast as he could gather it, 
accompanied by the honours it always brings in 
its train, as, for example, the presidency of the 
the board of aldermen of Tucson. In 1883 the 
successiul digger grew home-sick, and thought 
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he would pay a visit to the places of his nativity. 
As a necessary preliminary, he put fifty-two 
thousand dollars in his hand-bag. Then he 
started for New York, and arriving in the great 
city on the 21st of September, lost not a mo- 
ment in going out to sce the sights. During his 
residence in the West he had heard splendid 
tales of the Bowery, and had learned to believe 
that a man need only walk a few blocks of that 
celebrated thoroughfare to see ‘‘ bald-headed 
snipes of the prairie” making targets of each 
other, or policemen clubbing “‘ snoozers from 
the upper trail.” But the Bowery was not true 
to its reputation on the day of Hughes’ visit. 
He saw only busy wayfarers and hurrying 
citizens. Wearied and disappointed, his eye at 
last fell upon a saloon window with the name 
““Mike Cleary” blazoned in golden letters. 
The returning patriot felt that the owner of such 
a title must be a chip of the true old Hiber- 
nian block. He stepped in and invited Mike to 
drink. The invitation was accepted, repeated, 
retumed, and vice versd, until Hughes became 
communicative. He wanted to see the city, he 
wanted to have a good outing, but above all, he 
wanted to witness a genuine pugilistic set-to. 
Mike was most obliging. He was charmed 
with the ingenuous old geologist, and longed 
to introduce him to a benevolent friend, by 
name William Bennett. The ceremony was 
performed that evening, the three men examin- 
ing one another repeatedly over their little 
fingers. Then thcy began to de the city, and so 
thoroughly did the two chaperons discharge 
their duty in this respect, that before half a 
dozen days were past the miner had disbursed 
three thousand dollars on account of cigars and 
drinks alone. Then his combative proclivities 
asserted themselves vehemently. He grew en- 
thusiastic about prize-fighting, and said he 
would give anything to see a thorough-paced 
mill. Mike thought there would be no 
serious difficulty. It was only a question of 
moncy, but he was politely sceptical as to the 
ex-alderman's willingness to put up the neces- 
sary amount. Thus challenged, the old miner 
produced a certified cheque for $10,000, and 
handed it over as security that he meant busi- 
ness. Another introduction was now accom- 
plished. The miner was presented to “a 
responsible gentleman of sterling integity” who 
had consented to actas stake-holder. This was 
a householder by name “Shang” Draper, a 
burglar and ex-convict, who made no difficulty 
about taking charge of a thousand dollars, the 
preliminary deposit. Articles of agreement were 
now drawn up for a match between Sullivan and 
Mace, for $10,000 a side, and on the 4th of 
October the miner handed over his second 
deposit of $4,000. The final deposit of $5,c00 
was to have been paid on the 6th, but on the 
sth, Mr. Hughes learning something of ‘‘ Shang” 
Draper's real character, became alarmed and 
went off to Washington to sce Sullivan himself. 
Sullivan told him that Cleary had no authority to 
make any match of the sort, and recommended 
immediate proceedings to recover the $5,000 
already deposited.- The old miner hastened 


back to New York, only to Jearn, however, that 
as he had failed to pay up the second $5,000 on 
the appointed day, all the previous deposits rere 
forfeited. It was an artistic plant, which 
Hughes should have thankfully included among 
the experiences he had come to enjoy. But he 
appealed to the Tombs Police Court, and the 
magistrates put Cleary, Draper, and Bennett under 
heavy bail to appear for subsequent examination, 
The defence was that the intentions of these 
gentlemen were honest, and that a fight would 
actually have been arranged. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes shoved himself game to the last. He 
didn’t care a cent about losing the money, be 
said, but he did care about being “played fora 
sucker.” We can only hope that in Ireland his 
American disappointments may be compensated 
by the sight of some bailiff-beating or landlord. 
shooting. 





Tur love of litigation is a strange fantasy, Mr. 
Abraham B. Miller is 2 warehouseman, doing 
business on the East River front both above and 
below the lately constructed New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge. Shortly after the building of 
the bridge began, he instituted a suit to prevent 
its erection in the manner proposed. The Act 
of Congress authorizing the stuicture provided 
that “it should not obstruct, impair injuriously, 
or modify the navigation of the river.” This Act 
was referred to the Secretary of War for arith- 
metical interpretation, and he decided that a 
height of 135 feet above mean low water in 
the centre of the span would satisly the 
provision. Even with that height, however, 
itis plain that vessels having very high masts 
could not go under the bridge without striking 
or lowering their upper spars, and upon this 
fact Mr. Miller based his sult, which be has 
carried on for years alone and unaided. Mean- 
while the roadway of the bridge has sunk about 
4 feet, but as it was originally raised more than 
139 feet, it is still above the minimam height, 
though its descent has proved fatal to the masts 
of more than one vessel. The strangest part of 
the business is that if Mr. Miller gains his suit, 
the only result will be another Act of Congress 
legalizing the bridge as it stands. The worthy 
litigator is well aware of this. He has before 
his eyes the case of the Wheeling Suspension 
Bridge, which had to be thus converted from 
law-breaking, into a law-fulfilling, stractare. 
Yet he goes on spending his money on the 
costly whim of compelling the legislature to 
legalize its error. It is a pity that such a saper- 
abundance of public spirit is not better directed. 


Tue New England Reform League is a body 
composed of about fifty gentlemen, “ eminent ia 
their several callings,” who formed themselves 
into a league a year ago with the object of 
“ promoting an improvement in public sentiment 
and legislation on the subject of divorce.” The 
League has a valid raison détre. Statistics 
have been collected showing an immens¢ It- 
crease in the number of divorces that take place 
in the United States. In Maine, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire there is now one divorce 
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to every ten marriages. In Ohio the rate has 
risen from 1 in 26 to 1 in 17. In Chichago, 
Louisville, Connecticut, and Michigan, it is x in 
13, while in San Francisco and several counties 
itis 1in 6. The investigations of these fifty 
gentlemen go to show that the number of 
divorces is directly proportionate to the legal 
facilities for obtaining them. It may be pre- 
sumed that if the law offcred no difficulties what- 
soever, conjugal constancy would be unknown 
in the West. We trust that things are not quite 
so bad as this, but they are certainly in a condi- 
tion with which the much-abused customs of the 
Orient will bear momentary comparison. 





Ix the North China Herald we find a note with 
reference to the relations that exist between the 
Fapan Mail and the Japanese Foreign Office. 
Jt seems a little strange thata subject of this sort 
should be so constantly brought forward, but 
public curiosity requires alimentof some sort. The 
North China Daily News, too, approaches the 
question in a fashion that does not entirely pre- 
clude discussion, and leaves us free, as we were 
always quite willing, to state the simple facts. 
When the Fapan Afail passed into the hands 
of its present proprietor, the support it received 
from the Japanese Government was not more 
than that afforded to any of its local contem- 
poraries. Three months afterwards the official 
subscription was largely increased, but the in- 
crease was neither solicited nor accompanied by 
any conditions expressed or understood. Had it 
involved any sacrifice of independence, it would 
certainly have been rejected. Nevertheless, since 
in past years some relations were known to have 
existed between the Foreign Office and the Afaii, 
the proprietor deemed it advisable, while acknow- 
ledging the Government's support, to disavow 
all contingent responsibilities. On that plain 
footing the relation has ever since stood. We 
leave it to our Shanghai contemporary to deter- 
mine for himself whether, under these circum- 
stances, he rightly describes the Japan Afail as 
“an organ of the Gwaimusho,” or whether he 
is justified in speaking of its “‘ accepting duties 
that pertain to a kept paper.” It is difficult to 
devote space to these explanations without an 
uneasy feeling that we are egotistically obtruding 
upon our readers’ notice matters of no public 
interest whatsoever. Our desire has always 
been to address ourselves through these columns 
to men who value reason and logic too highly 
to ignore both on account of a suspected 
motive. Yet since our private affairs do seem 
to possess some interest for our ncighbours, we 
will venture to trespass still further on our 
readers’ indulgence, and to explain, that of the 
Proceeds of the Government's subscription every 
dollar has been expended upon the improvement 
of the paper. N othing whatsoever has gone 
Into the pocket of the proprietor, who by endea- 
Vouring to supply the foreign residents of Japan 
with a journal worthy of their intelligence, has 
$0 far exceeded the support they were able to 
Offer that he finds himself to-day a much poorer 
man than when the Japan Afail first came into 
his possession. It is a little hard to be obliged 


to take the world into one’s confidence in these 
respects, but it is still harder to be openly ac- 
cused of sacrificing self-respect and indepen- 
dence to conditions which have neither material 
value nor real influence. The editor of this 
journal has lived many years in Japan ; has de- 
voted much time to the study of the people and 
their language ; has made many valued friends 
both among official and unofficial classes. That 
he heartily sympathises with the aspirations of 
the nation and its efforts, and that he regards 
with regret and humiliation the illiberal and in- 
judicious policy pursued towards it by many 
Western States, he frankly acknowledges. He 
does not hide from himself that the Japanese 
case presents weak points, and that the Japanese 
methods of urging it are sometimes open to cri- 
ticism. But, in all verity, there are fault-finders 
enough in the field. Were there none to say a 
friendly word or advance a just plea on behalf of 
this people, they might properly regard usas the 
captious and inimical aliens our pretended re- 
presentatives try to make us appear. The true 
interest of foreigners in Japan is identical with 
the interest of the Japanese themselves. Neither 
can be materially advanced until the unhappy 
obstructions set up by race prejudice are cleared 
away from the path of free intercourse. Japan is 
earnestly anxious to get rid of those obstructions. 
Many foreigners act as though they were equally 
anxious to perpetuate them, and the result, 
disgraceful alike to our intelligence and our 
civilization, is a miserable deadlock which we 
shall spare no efforts to remove whatever Ministers 
may be in power and whatever support they may 
extend to the Zapan Afail. 


Pus tic attention in the United States has been 
recently directed to the extortions practised by 
Custom House officials. Mr. Francis Whiteley, 
a merchant of New York, was the first to bring 
the matter to the attention of the authorities by 
preferring a charge of black-mailing against a 
Customs Inspector who had refused to pass his 
baggage without a fee. Subsequent investiga- 
tions tend to show that fees are expected as a 
matter of right by many officials, and that failing 
such douceurs they will not hesitate to annoy, 
and even to insult, a passenger. Mr. Whiteley’s 
example was followed by a Mr. Donat, who said 
that when, in company with his partner, he 
landed in New York a year ago, he was ac- 
costed by a tall well-dressed, authoritative look- 
ing man, who told him plainly that he had better 
pay something to the inspector or look to be 
detained a long time. The traveller was reluc- 
tant at first, but finally nodded acquiescence, 
upon which the tall man called an inspector and 
Mr. Donat’s luggage was marked “passed,” 
without undergoing any examination whatso- 
ever. The inspector then asked whether 
the money was ready, and being answered 
in the affirmative, put out his hand, took 
what he was given and transferred it without 
examination to his pocket. The New York 
merchant says that he “got even” with his 
black-mailer by handing him a shilling instead 
of a sovereign, but a well-knoyn Custom House 
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official has emphatically recorded his disbelief 
in this story on the grounds that an inspector 
“would know the difference between the feel 
of a shilling and a sovereign on the darkest 
night you ever saw.” In Mr. Donat's case the 
baggage examiners extended their system even 
to his cab fare. They were very polite about 
procuring a vehicle and then demanded double 
the proper fare. These disclosures furnish 
material for a little newspaper agitation, but to 
the public in general they convey no intelligence. 
A protective system may be a good device for 
revenue purposes, but its effects upon commer- 
cial morality are matter of history. If abuses of 
this nature flourish in America, it is not, we 
presume, because American officials have less 
regard for probity than officials anywhere else, 
but because their temptations to be dishonest 
are stronger. At the same time it is only fair to 
observe that Americans themselves do not admit 
the impeachment. They say that the habit 
of offering bribes to custom house inspectors 
has been introduced from Europe, where, in the 
words of the Mew York Herald, “you've got 
to fee everybody wherever you go, government 
officials and all.” In support of this assertion 
the same journal tells a story of a New Yorker 
whose first travels took him to London on a day 
when the Queen happened to open Parliament. 
Being a little “full” as he stood in the crowd to 
see the Royal procession pass to Westminster, 
and being, moreover, ‘disgusted with the 
universally outstretched hand for the inevitable 
fee,” he determined to take time by the forelock 
for once, and accordingly threw a sovereign 
towards Her Majesty as she rode by, shouting :— 
“There you are! Take your share, —— you!” 
The date of this event is not recorded, but the 
evil effects of European, arid especially English, 
example were evidently felt very soon in 
America. Twelve years ago a gentleman ar- 
rived in New York with a dozen pairs of fine 
razors among his baggage. He declared the 
razors and asked how much duty he should 
have to pay, whereupon the inspector put two 
of the razors into his pocket with the remark 
“this makes it all right.” It is very proper and 
pleasant that attempts should be made to cor- 
rect these abuses, but on the whole the effect of 
the effort will probably be to increase the 
perquisites of the black-mailers. 


NewspaPER fictions are always considered safe 
when Japan is the theme. No writer with a 
taste for the marvellous need be at a loss so 
long as this Empire is within reach of his pen. 
Among the “‘litcrary notes” floating through 
the press of England and America, we find the 
interesting statement that the Mikado is so much 
enraptured with Mr. Edwin Arnold's poem, 
“‘The Light of Asia,” that he has written a 
private letter of congratulation and eulogy to the 
author. This may fairly be held up to admira- 
tion as the prize Oriental falsehood of the year. 
Other fables may have some conceivable, even 
if illusory, basis to rest upon ; but this possesses 
the pleasing singularity of being utterly destitute 
of credibility, in whatever aspect it may be 
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regarded. The inventor's imagination has 
carried him to a point beyond the widest stretch 
of possibility. 





Tux mania for mastering the Niagara whirlpool 
is unsubdued, and the record of attempts to 
repeat Captain Webb's undertaking is becoming 
a little wearisome. All hazardous swimming 
exploits in the river are now forbidden by 
authority, but efforts to achieve distinction by 
other methods are not wanting. The skeleton 


ever may be the ultimate consequence of the 
Chinese manifesto, its immediate effect will be 
to temporarily check French advances north- 
ward of the Red River. Admiral Courbet's 
handful of men would doubtless be ready to 
undertake an expedition to Peking itself if they 
were directed to make the attempt, but there are 
limits to human capabilities, and it is not likely 
that a force which is scarcely strong enough to 
hold its own against the Black Flags, will be 
ordered to engage the Chinese army also. On 


boat, constructed in imitation of the Afaid o/| the other hand, Bac-ninh and Hanoi are so near 


the Mist having once passed safely through the 
perilous gorge, was carried back to the starting 
point and launched again, a few weeks ago. On 
this occasion, considerable difficulty was causcd 
by the endeavours of ‘various individuals to take 
passage on the fragile craft. One man, named 
James Scott, belonging to the neighborhood, 
succeeded in concealing himself until the last 
moment, and was highly indignant at being 
compelled to abandon his project. The vessel 
accomplished her voyage in much the same 
manner as on the first trial, suffering no serious 
injary at any part of the course. But a smaller 
and much stronger boat, fourteen feet long, 
which was sent on the same errand, immediately 
after, was seized by the revolving current, whirled 
around with immense force, and finally dragged 
beneath the surface into depths from which it 
did not reappear. So the question as to the 
navigability of the lower rapids is a trifle more 
unsettled than ever. 


Tux geography of Tonquin is s0 little familiar 
to the general public that few persons find it 
easy to appreciate the relative positions of the 
French and Chinese, or to follow the course of 
the negotiations that have taken place between 
the Cabinets at Paris and Peking. The rough 
sketch given below will, perhaps, help to eluci- 
date the situation. The dotted line passing 
through Hung-hoa, Thuyen-kwang, arid Kobang 
is the limit proposed by the French for their 
protectorate in Tonquin, a proposal that cx- 
cludes China from the whole province with 
the exception of the triangle, of which Sontai 
forms the apex, while Laokai and Kobang lie at 
the extremities of the base. China's counter- 
proposal is that the French protectorate should 
be pushed back to the canal of Thai-Binh, 
which constitutes the water-way between Hanoi 
and Haiphong, and that a custom house 
should be established at Hung-hoa. According 
to this scheme of partition, France would occupy 
the whole province to the South of the Red 
River, and about half the delta of the stream. 
Meanwhile the van of the Chinese army is 
posted at Bac-ninh, atown situated on the main 
road from Hanoi to the province of Canton, 
and about the centre of the disputed district. 
Bac-ninh appears to be strongly fortified. A 
recent reconnaissance showed Krupp guns in 
position there and resulted in a resolve to defer 
further operations, According to the telegram 
received on Saturday last, Admiral Courbet had 
received orders to advance against the place, 
but this rumour does not appear credible. What- 
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that a collision between the forces occupying the 
two places is at any moment possible, and we are 
disposed to think that M. Ferry and the Marquis 
Tseng, recognizing the imminence of this peril, 
will spare no pains to bring the negotiations to 
an amicable termination. The scheme of 
deferring further discussion until after the exter- 
mination of the Black Flags and the occupation 
of the whole province by the French did not 
include the contingency of a Chinese army 
posted in the middle of the disputed district. 
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HERepITary mania in the United States some- 
times takes the form of recklessness in the use 
of pistols and shot-guns, The Redmond family’s 
case is in point. John Redmond’s two nephews 
were building a fence, when their uncle was rash 
enough to dispute the line they followed. They 
settled the question by silencing him in per- 
petuity with a shot-gun. The occurrence did 
not attract much notice, as all the Redmonds 
were known to be desperate men. John Red- 
mond junior was no exception. On the 15th of 
October, he visited Satesville, and finding an 
immense crowd of country folk who had assem- 
bled to see a circus, he rode among them, 
flourishing pistols and defying everybody. By 
and bye he espied a coloured man, Charics 
Campbell, with whom he was not on pleasant 
terms. He, therefore, took two shots at the 
negro, but missed his aim. Campbell then 
opened fire with varied success. His first bullet 
lodged in the abdomen of an old gentleman who 
was standing by. His second entcred the leg 
of a little child, and his third pierced Redmond's 
heart. Campbell was carried off to jail, but 
Redmond’s friends took him out the samc night 
and lynched him. It is exceedingly rash on the 
part of coloured men to resort to violence in 
defence of their lives. 





Tue Chinese Consul in New York, speaking of 
the probable effect of a war between France and 
China, said, on the 3rd of this month :—" The 


trade between China and the United States ig 
very large and likely to be affected by a general 
war, but the ports of China are so directly cop. 
nected with foreign interests, that to blockade 
these ports would be to affect foreign interests 
to such an extent that the French would hardly 
dare to attempt it. The principal mail port of 
China is Hongkong, and to blockade the river 
to Canton would necessarily cut off Hongkong 
from foreign intercourse. He did not think the 
French would be likely to get their country into 
a quarrel with England and the United States, 
as well as other nations, by blockading this por, 
for, by so doing, they would shut out the greater 
portion of trade. He believed before the wa 
reached such a stage the other nations affected 
would intervene and put an end to the strife 
New York merchants were interested. Before 
a general war could take place it would be 
necessary to give ninety days notice to foreign 
natians, during which time the United States 
could get out all the teas and silks, required for 
ayear, and although it would cause a rise in 
eas and silk, no actual scarcity would be felt for 
that length of time. The United States could 
also export to China large quantities of Ame 
rican products. It was, however, believed 
France would hardly dare to close up the Chinese 
ports, especially Hongkong, and so long as that 
was kept open American trade would not be 
seriously interfered with.” It is possible that 
the American interviewer may be ignorant that 
Hongkong is a British, and not a Chinese, port; 


| but a Chinese Consul is hardly likely to fall into 


such an error. The charlatanry of reporting 
persona] conversations, as worked by the Ame- 
ricans journals, is daily more apparent. 


Tue report of the proceedings of the Dai-Sek- 
kiyo-kwai, on the 1gth and zoth instant, is not 
pleasant reading to those who, as friends of 
Japan, have some respect for her reputation. 
No incident in the history of this country’s 
recent progress has moved the oater world to 
more earnest and just admiration than her dis- 
play of religious tolerance. When we remember 
that aversion to Christianity—an aversion founded 
on the political intrigues of Jesuit propagandists 
—was at the root of all her anti-foreign pre- 
judices, it seems only logical that in divesting 
herself of the latter, she should lay aside the 
former also. But when has religion shown itself 
submissive to the rules of logic? Even at this 
very moment of writing, a majority of the 
English people practically declines to admit thet 
aman can honestly discharge the duties of a 
member of parliament without subscribing to 
the forms of a faith in which his conscience 
forbids him to believe. Japan may fairly claim 
to have advanced a step farther than that. She 
has removed every barrier to freedom of thought. 
Disciples of Christianity are not less eligible for 
secular offices than followers of the Buddhist or 
Confucian creeds, and foreign missionaries a 
permitted to preach the faiths they profess 
wherever they please throughout the Empir. 
No more convincing evidence could be furnished 
of the Government's sincere adherance to the 
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principles of progress. But with the student 
class a different spirit seems to prevail. If we 
may judge by the conduct of the vouths who 
disturbed the procecdings of the Sckkiyo-kwai, 
they have so misread Mill, Huxley, and Spencer, 
that their idea of supporting the cause of reason 
is violently to impose silence upon every ex- 
pression of adverse opinion. They will do well 
to reflect whether the materialistic doctrines they 
themselves so ardently support, could now be 
publicly avowed with safety had not the progress 
of thought been long ago freed from the 
restraints of intolerance and prejudice. The 
philosophy of Mill and Spencer did not grow 
up under the shadow of an Inquisition or within 
sight of the stake and the rack, and when the 
disciples of that philosophy have recourse to the 
repressive policy of the past, their conduct is at 
once unworthy of their masters and false to the 
spirit of their faith. There is but a small inter- 
val between the displays that disgraced the 
synod of the Sekkiyo-kwai ten days ago and the 
pitiable fanaticism that consigned Cranmer to 
the flames and Galileo to a dungeon in past 
centuries. There will doubtless be persons 
ready to condone such youthful intemperance, 
and to attach little importance to the demeanour 
of a party of students. But we cannot forget 
that these young men who refused to allow their 
own countrymen a fair hearing, are in a measure 
representatives of the generation that is growing 
up under the influence of Western civilization. 
It is for that generation to show what the world 
may expect of Japanese intelligence and we can 
assure them that their recent exhibition of rude 
intolerance, however much of it may be at- 
tributed to the giddiness of youth, is inevitably 
significant of their incomplete adaptation to the 
improved social conditions of their country. 


to naval commanders to resist all attempts on 
the part of the French to blockade any Chinese 
ports where there exists actual British interests. 
It is reported that a conference has been arranged 
between the Marquis Tseng and Earl Granville, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Harrington, 
Minister of War, and Lord Northbrook, First 
Lord of the Admiralty.” 





Tue annual report of the Washington Mint 
Director shows that the gold received and 
operated upon during the year was valued at 
$49,000,000, while the silver amounted to uearly 
$39,000,000. The coinage for the year was 
valued at $66,200,704, the total gold coinage 
being $35,936,927 and the silver $28,835,470, 
of which $28,111,119 was standard dollars. 
The profits on the coinage of silver dollars 
amounted to $3,701,331, and the silver profits 
of the last five years amounted to $13,860,310. 
The silver circulation, the Director says, is in 
excess of the requirements, and he expresses a 
belief that the equal coinage of both gold and 
silver by all nations is desirable. He suggests 
that Congress should consider the question 
whether the law directing the monthly coinage 
of two millions of silver dollars should not be 
modified or repealed. The Director recom- 
mends that the coinage of the gold dollar and 
the three-cent nickel piece be discontinued, and 
the repeal of the Act authorizing the coinage of 
the trade-dollar and that the latter coins be sent 
to the mints and exchanged for other silver 
dollars. The production of gold during the 
current calendar year will be about $32,000,000 
and silver about $49,000,000 and silver about 
$49,000,000. The estimated circulation of coin 
on October 1, 1883, was $544,512,699 gold, and 
$235,291,323 silver. 


Maw has been so much accustomed, “ since 
Adam dug and Eve span,” to wear the skins of 
the beasts that he has conquered in the chase, 
that it is not astounding by any means to find 
him more or less consciously wearing the skin 
of his deceased fellows. The practice of tanning 
human hides dates back at least as far as, if not 
farther than, the time of Ziska, who ordered 
that part of his epidermis should be made into 
parchment for the cover of a drum, so that his 
carcass though dead might yet speak to his 
soldiers. Now-a-days, if we may believe Gene- 
ral Butler, one of the best of American strategists, 
and a hero of the great war—a dead pauper's 
skin is an article of value .as mere peltry. The 
Gencral appears to believe that many a pretty 
woman in New York is gloved and booted with 
the hide of her antecedents. A Boston telegram 
to a Chicago newspaper, dated the 20th of 
October, says :—Before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor this morning, Charles 
T. Chance, a Somerville tanner, testified :—‘‘ The 
men complain: some about this tanning human 
hides. I saw hides myself as much as five or six 
years ago, and know men who heard of them 
eleven years ago, and knew men who heard of 
them cighteen years ago. The business has 
been increasing ever since, until lately. Three 


Propascy the largest piece of casting ever manu- 
factured in Japan was accomplished at the 
Mitsu Bishi Engine works on Thursday in the 
presence of a number of visitors. It is a cylinder 
fora compound engine, and weighs about five 
tons. The directors of the work deserve great 
credit for the perfection of their arrangements. 





A TELEGRAM from London to the New York 
Associated Press dated the 5th of November says 
that “the dispute between China and France 
has reached the verge of open ‘warfare. “The 
most explicit and positive instructions, looking 
to the proper and thorough conservation of 
British interests, were yesterday and to-day issued 
toall the departments. Inquiry at the Admiralty 
Office, where during the past forty-eight hours 
Unusual activity has prevailed, clicited the fact 
that the Lords of the Admiralty had been 
directed tc Proceed at once to completely re- 
enforce the British ficet in Chinese waters. It 
Is understood that the majority of the heavier 
Vessels of the British fleet will be divided 
between the Chinese ports and the remainder 
Maintained on rapid cruising duty, and British 
traders and residents at different ports will be 
at once Offered shelter. A rumor is current in 
this city to-night that orders have been issued 
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or four months ago it was stopped. I have seen 
several whole hides of women that had been 
tanned. They were perfect and looked as 
natural as life. 1 have seen them at Muller's 
tannery at Cambridge, the last one about a year 
ago. Dan McDermott of Somerville saw one; 
also aman named Warster of Somerville. Dan 
McDermott cut a picce off and carried it in his 
pocket two years. The proprietors must have 
known of it. Men told me the proprietors did 
most of the work on these hides with their own 
hands. There are plenty of men who could 
tell all about this, but they don't dare.” But 
the New York Nation ridicules General But- 
ler's idea. It says :—“‘ Butler's strange infatua- - 
tion for his ‘tanned human skin’ issue has 
received another shock. It was shown long ago 
that the specimens which he exhibited as evi- 
dence of the horrible uses to which the bodies 
of paupers were put by the people of Massachu- 
setts, never had any other origin than the 
freakish desire of a medical student to see what 
kind of leather the human skin would make. 
There was no evidence that the skin used had 
been taken from a Tewksbury pauper. Yet 
Butler goes on talking about it, circulating cam- 
paign documents with pictures of it, and even 
printing a Republican ballot on paper which is 
colored like it. He also paraded before the 
investigating committee a shoe which he said ' 
was made of human skin. The firm of tanners 
from whom the Governor obtained all his 
‘samples now come forward, and say that he 
is wilfully misrepresenting the facts about them, 
and that ‘there is no more human skin about the 
Tewksbury shoe than there is about a buffalo 
robe,’ it being made of dpg-skin. Yet we 
doubt if Butler will abandon his ‘issue’ even 
now. Itis about all he has, and he has suc- 
ceeded so well in the past by appealing to the 
prejudices of the lowest and most ignorant 
voters that he has little faith in any other kind 
of campaigning.” 





Tux instinct of the public is scldom entirely at 
fault. When a civilized and intelligent com- 
munity assumes the duty of executing its criminals 
without waiting for legal sanction, it may fairly 
be presumed that there is real need of sterner 
and swifter restraint than that provided by the 
written codes. This is forcibly illustrated in 
some of the police records of the United States. 
The people have no solid confidence in the 
vitality of official justice, so they take upon 
themselves the duties of judging and punishing 
offenders. The third page of the New Fork 
Herald of October the 13th offers suggestive 
evidence upon this point. We read there, first, 
of the execution of a man called Ellis Craft, 
who, in company with one William Neal, broke 
into a cottage in Ashland, Kentucky, criminally 
assaulted two girls, and then having murdered 
them as well as their brother, a cripple, set fire 
to the house. These men were arrested on the 
confession of one George Ellis, who declared 
that he had been an unwilling witness of, and to 
some extent a participator in, the crime. Ellis 
was condemned to life imprisonment in the 
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penitentiary, but this sentence did not satisfy the 
mob. They took him from jail and hanged 
him, and the propriety of their act was acknow- 
ledged by the man himself, who, with the rope 
about his neck, declared that he justly merited 
the severest penalty. Popular opinion was 
equally resolute, though its practical expression 
was less successful, in the case of Craft and 
Neal. Their immediate death was demanded, 
without the formality of a trial, and the State 
employing military power to protect them, three 
men were killed and twenty wounded in the 
controversy that ensued. Craft was executed on 
the 12th of October, two years and ten months 
‘after the perpetration of his crime, the greater 
part of that interval having been occupied in 
trying him twice over, once in the ordinary 
course and once on appeal. Neal is still to be 
retried. No wonder that people who dislike 
revolting crimes chafe a little at such cumbrous 
and tardy processes. Reading on a little farther 
in the same sheet, we learn that Henry Kyle, an 
eighteen-year-old negro boy, was seized, on the 
11th of October, while assaulting a five-year-old 
girl, and given in charge of two bailiffs. The 
officers had reached a ferry below Spring Creek 
when they were overtaken by a band of mounted 
masked men, who demanded that the prisoner 
should be turned over to them. The bailiffs 
declining, a fight ensued, ending, of course, in 
Kyle's capture. The next morning, the negro’s 
lifeless body was found in the creek “riddled 
with bullets from head to foot.” The telegram 
adds :—“‘ No steps to make any arrests have 
been taken and none are anticipated.” 
@ 
ee 

On the same day two drunken negroes, of 
Russellville, shot and killed a white man 
who was also drunk. The negroes were in- 
carcerated, but a mob took them from jail, 
a few hours afterwards, and hanged them. 
The mob is said to have been ‘“ composed of 
good citizens.” Frequent as are these applica- 
tions of Lynch law, we never hear of any 
penalties inficted on the lynchers. It ought to 
be possible to arrest and convict them, but no 
efforts seem to be made with that object. The 
people decide for themselves who shall be sum- 
marily punished and who shall be left to take 
the many chances of escape offered by ignorant 
or partial juries and dadalian processes. Their 
decision is virtually final, absolutely so where a 
negro is concerned, and their arbitrary assump- 
tion of jurisdiction leads to nothing more than 
some half-hearted expressions of order-loving 
citizens’ regret. 


A warrze in a Hongkong contemporary, expo- 
nent perhaps of colonial opinion, seems to 
think that the importation of jinrikishas into the 
Island of Fragrant Streams is not an unmixed 
good. He observes that to “drive through the 
labyrinth of Queen’s-road jinrikishas is beyond a 
joke, as I have recently had occasion to practically 
prove. To drive at snail's progress is about the 
only speed that can be adopted without risk of 
hurling jinrikishas and their happy (?) occupants 
to the realms of Heaven-knows-where. The 
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trouble is, that the more cautious one is, the 
more considerate one may be, the more onc is 
imposed upon by downright refusal to make way 
an inch for one’s self and quadruped. It is the 
old story of boats and junks crossing a steamer's 
bows at imminent danger distance, just for the 
fun or the luck of the thing. I should not 
hesitate to teach the jinrikisha coolie a practical 
lesson not to bar my progress by blocking up 
the left, middle, and right of the road, did I not 
refrain out of consideration for the unfortunate 
occupants of his vehicle. It is not pleasant to 
see a stout Dutch captain and a still stouter 
Dutch captain's wife, in a chaotic state in the 
gutter with their jinrikisha topsy-turvy and the 
bearer flattened to the consistency of a pancake 
by the united weights of the captain, his wife, 
and the jinrikisha being precipitated on the top 
of him. And yet, this may be the result of a 
mere touching of jinrikisha wheels by an 
endeavour, by no means reckless, to penetrate 
the present every evening confusion of the 
Queen’s-road jinrikisha traffic. Heaven help 
the general state of things if the tramway and 
jinrikisha traffic are 50/k to flourish in the early 
coming by and bye.” 
ee 

The same writer asks:— Has anyone ever 
studied the effect produced on an individual 
by- being run into by a jinrikisha?” He an- 
swers:—“‘I have. The temper it gives rise to 
is something astonishing to behold. Of one 
special occasion I may say, however, that had 
the jinrikisha coolie, who was so summarily 
dealt with, turned round and given his mal- 
treater a jolly good licking, I should have stood 
by and said—it served him jolly well right. No 
man is justified in giving way to his temper to 
the extent of beating a coolie unmercifully 
with a by no means small cane, because he 
happens to be run into—he being in fault the 
whole time by walking in the road.” 


Or late years there have occurred many deaths 
from hydrophobia in Shanghai. At the latest 
meeting of the Shanghai Manicipal Council a 
curious application from the Chinese officer in 
charge of the “‘ Dog Refuge” was read. We 
quote from the Afercury. The “native asked 
for permission to send two or three coolies into 
the Settlement with a box for the purposes of 
catching stray dogs, which would afterwards be 
taken to the Refuge, and be kept and fed.” The 
Conscript Fathers decided not to grant the per- 
mission asked for, and informed the applicant 
that “‘ when the dogs at present in the Refuge 
are sent away into the country, the Council will 
consider whether they can allow those subse- 
quently caught by the Police to be taken there.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of Zhe Times, writing 
early in October on the Franco-Chincese em- 
broglio says :—‘‘ The Marquis Tseng has not yet 
received a reply to the French memorandum, 
nor even any acknowledgment of its reccipt. 
Not only, however, has the memorandum cer- 
tainly reached Peking, but M. Tricou must have 
been informed of the impression of the Chinese 


Government after having received it. 1. Ferny 
must therefore have learnt from his own Ambas. 
sador at Peking, as well as from the Chinese 
Ambassador here, what China’s resolution is, and 
that she is resolved, if not to claim Tonquin for 
herself, at least to allow no European Power to 
possess it. - + «+ « It is not, moreover 
on the Black Flags that the question depends 
It has all along been known that they are merely 
the vanguard or a screen disguising the eventua] 
Chinese army, which army would have tobe 
faced if the Black Flags were not there to defend 
the territory in the name, or on behalf, of Chins 
The Black Flags may, possibly, be discour. 
aged ; but the question is whether they are stil 
encouraged by China, who does not conced 
that she has hitherto encouraged them a 
constituting the vanguard of her ow amy, 
However, the matter is that France is confronted 
by China, and with her she must come to an 
agreement, unless she is strong enough to dis. 
pense with an agreement. What is now clearis 
that the influence of the Marquis Tséng has not 
been duly appreciated. The settlement between 
France and China mainly depends upon him. 
It is his opinion which will prevail at Peking, and 
with him the question must be settled, for any con- 
vention that may be concluded will be in a spirit 
impressed by him on the Chinese Government.” 





Or the recent importation of English policemen 
into the British Settlement at Shanghai the 
Mercury of the 14th instant says, that the 
steamer Bellerophon, from Liverpool, brought 
out twelve policemen from home, for the Nani- 
cipal Police Force. If size is a sufficient gua- 
rantee to put fear into mortals, these new arrivals 
will certainly succeed ; they are an exceedingly 
fine lot of men. 


We are requested by Mr. Hoffman to state that 
the loss sustained by him in the recent buming 
of his store is not covered by insurance. He 
says that he allowed a policy of $4,000 to lapse 
the other day. The actual insurance on his 
property was only $6,000 at the time of the 
disaster. 


Tue British ship Haddon Hall, Captain Leigh- 
ton, was towed to the outer anchorage this 
morning, and will sail for Hiogo on Monday 
with @ portion of her original cargo from Mid- 
dlesbro’. She will afterwards proceed to Manila, 
to load for Europe. 





A WELL-ATTENDED and pleasant meeting 3 
held yesterday evening in the Union Church, 
the object being an endeavor to devise means 
whereby the sale of spirituous liquors shall be 
restricted. Captain Skerrett, US.N., presided. 


eee 
Tue laying of the submarine telegraph cable 
between Japan and Korea was successfully com: 
pleted on the 23rd instant, and the line will n0 
doubt be opened for traffic very shortly. 

—_—_— 


Dr. Burcuer, Dean of Shanghai, ere : 
paper to the Fortnightly Review on the “ Cop 
and El Islam.” 
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THE ABUSE OF EXTERRITORIAL 
PRIVILEGES. 
—_———___—@——___—_— 

SHE employment of exterritorial privi- 
leges in the foreign Settlements of 

Hiyogo and Osaka as a means of enabling 

Japanese to evade the laws of the land, is 

another characteristic episode in the history 

of the unfortunate system foreigners have 
introduced into this country. - For the past 
two years the Japanese Government has 
been at considerable pains to check gam- 
bling operations in paper money. As a 
general rule, legal restraint cannot be 
successfully applied to such operations, but 
an exceptional responsibility devolved upon 
the administration of this empire, since 
the evd had been fostered, if not chiefly 
developed, by the unsound financial policy 
of past years. It was inevitable that 
speculators should take advantage of op- 
portunities furnished by a currency subject 
to constant official manipulation, and 
Ministers whose predecessors had con- 
tributed to attract speculation into this 
pernicious channel, were in a measure 
bound to divert it, if possible, into healthier 
directions. Whether wisely or unwisely, 
however, the law has imposed its veto upon 

Exchanges where gambling on margins is 

carried on, and the police have been 

actively engaged in searching out and 
punishing offenders against this prohibition. 

But the police have no access to foreign 

premises, and foreigners, Americans ex- 

cepted, claim exemption from all Japanese 
laws and regulations. It follows, therefore, 
that if Japanese speculators and European 
residents are so minded, they can combine 
to defy the laws, these by converting their 
houses into gambling exchanges and those 
by going there to gamble. This is what 
appears to have happened in Hiyogo and 

Osaka. Japanese tradesmen and Por- 

tuguese householders have made arrange- 

ments to convert the latter’s premises into 
asylums for exchanges of which the police 
had succeeded in purging the native towns. 


This is not surprising. Were there no 
disposition to violate the laws, there need 
be no laws. If there is profit to be made 
by Prostituting the privileges we have 
usurped in Japan, there will certainly be 
found persons to prostitute them. When 
Consuls issue notices politely requesting 
their nationals to observe certain local 
oa of the Japanese Government, 
iE nga treats this official farce and its 
i ot ee With smiling unconcern. That 
ee ae themselves, being generally 
cbse = confer a public benefit, are not 
ne © » does not lessen the absurdity 

'¢ procceding. The fact remains that 


obedience or disobedience is wholly a 
matter of option. This was the case 
with all the sanitary regulations enacted 
during the cholera epidemics of recent 
years. Out of the cighteen nation- 
alities represented in Yokohama, the 
Ministers of one or two at most were com- 
petent to make the regulations binding 
upon their countrymen. With the rest, it 
was a matter of chance. And in one in- 
stance, it will be remembered, the officers 
of the Sanitary Board could not obtain per- 
mission to disinfect the premises of a fo- 
reigner who had died of the disease. 
Consular authority declared itself unable 
to sanction any such step. Public opinion, 
too, displayed complete apathy. Respect- 
able residents did not dread the cholera, 
and saw no reason to sympathise prac- 
tically with Japanese administrative dis- 
abilities. But the case is different with 
the Hiyogo and Osaka Exchanges. Two 
foreign journals have taken up _ the 
subject with commendable warmth, and 
condemned the offending Portuguese in 
no measured terms. Yet the language 
employed by these very journals is, if pos- 
sible, more suggestive than the abuse they 
denounce. For while both of them agree 
that the conduct of the Portuguese will 
receive universal censure at the hands of 
respectable residents, neither has any bet- 
ter remedy to offer than “an unequivocal 
expression of public opinion.” These 
foreigners, who for a pecuniary considera- 
tion assist Japanese to violate their coun- 
try’s laws, are to have their names published 
in the newspapers and “their conduct 
thoroughly exposed,” which sentimental 
penalty will, it is hoped, induce them to 
turn from the error of their ways. They 
are to be taught by journalistic essays or 
correspondence—for we fail to discover 
any other method of expressing public 
opinion on such a question—that local 
society will close its doors upon persons 
who by abusing the privileges of exterri- 
toriality imperil the permanence of that 
precious system. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon this aspect of the affair. Rea- 
son and justice find no place in the argu- 
ments of men who venture to maintain 
that respect for public opinion is the only 
barrier which the Treaties suffer to cxist 
between pecuniary gain and conspiracy 
on the part of foreign residents to assist 
Japanese violations of Japanese law. 

But, speaking practically, is this the 
only barrier existing at present? Is it 
really true that the preservation of 
good order in Japan depends upon the 
disposition of the foreign residents? Are 


Portuguese, or let us say, British, resident, 
is at liberty to convert his house into an 
asylum for Japanese law-breakers unless 
his conscience is still sufficiently sensitive 
to be pricked by fugitive expressions of local 
journalistic disapproval ? The idea sounds 
laughable. Few of us will be disposed to 
admit that the system a handful of strangers 
have set up for their so-called convenience 
and security in Japan, entails consequences 
so disgraceful to the civilization we repre- 
sent. It happens, however, that the public 
is in a position to forecast the exact issue 
of this Hiyogo and Osaka abuse. A pre- 
cisely analogous case occurred some four 
years ago in Tokiyo, and was made the 
subject of strong comment in these 
columns. We will repeat the main in- 
cidents of the affair briefly, in order that 
our readers may be able to answer the 
questions propounded above. 


In October, 1874, there was issued, over 
the signature of the First Minister of State, 
a notification forbidding the establishment 
of Exchanges for carrying on speculative 
transactions in rice, kerosene, and certain 
other staples, except under the special 
sanction and supervision of the authorities. 
In July, 1880, it came to the knowledge of 
the Tokiyo Municipality, that a British 
merchant, residing in the Foreign Settle- 
ment at Tsukiji, had there established a 
Kerosene Oil Exchange, in partnership with 
a number of Japanese citizens, who, being 
thus removed beyond the immediate reach 
of the police, were daily carrying on an 
illegal traffic with impunity. The Governor 
of Tokiyo lost no time in communicating 
the fact to Her Majesty’s Consul, request- 
ing him to restrain his national, so that the 
regulations enacted by the Japanese Go- 
vernment for the order and general welfare 
of its subjects should not be rendered 
abortive. The reply of the Consul was that 
he had no power to comply with such a re- 
quest, since the business in question, 
though unlawful for Japanese, was legiti- 
mate for Englishmen and did not conflict 
with any existing provision of English law. 
The Governor may well have been per- 
plexed by this rejoinder. It suggested a 
new interpretation of a treaty of friend- 
ship. In common with all his countrymen, 
he had been accustomed to regard exterri- 
toriality as a device for exempting foreign 
residents from Japanese jurisdiction and 
Japanese legal penalties only, not as a 
scheme for relieving them of any obliga- 
tion to respect the laws and customs of 
the country whose hospitality they were 
enjoying. Yet the Consul’s answer upset 
this theory completely, and virtually laid 


we soberly asked to believe that any!down the principle that Englishmen living 
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in an Oriental country are not required] all discussions involving large issucs. The 


to regard any laws save those that exist 
in their own land, and may even carry their 
independence to the length of assisting 
Japanese subjects to violate Japenese 
laws. A further communication was 





treatics, however, arc not yet reviscd, nor 
is there any cvidence, so far as we know, 
that Great Dritain, at all events, is dis- 
posed to modify her interpretation of the 
privileges of exterritoriality. Her Repre- 


now addressed to the Consul, informing | sentative found Japanese statesmen vision- 
him that the law in question had forjaty and unwise because they did nat 


its object the suppression of gambling 
transactions injurious to public morality 
and calculated to cause financial distress, 
and that being a general law, British sub- 
jects living in Japan were not exempt from 
its operation. The Consul, however, had 
no authority to revise an interpretation 
given to the treaty by Her Majesty’s 
Minister. Desiring, as all British officials 
earnestly desire, to co-operate heartily 
with the Government of this country in 
preserving order, he was, nevertheless, 
obliged to repeat that Englishmen in Japan 
could not be prohibited by any English law 
from establishing and carrying on oil Ex- 
changes, were they so minded, whatever 
might be the provisions of Japanese law. 
All that he could do was to inform the 
Tsukiji merchant that his associates were 
violating the laws of their country, and to 
advise him to prevent their resort to his 
premises. This advice was followed, so 
that, practically, the desired end was at- 
tained, but the fact remained that it was 
attained solely through the good-will of the 
Consul and the complaisance of his na- 
tional. Upon the voluntary exercise of 
these qualities, and not upon the sovereign 
rights of an independent State, had the 
Japanese Government been reduced, by 
treaties of amity and commerce, to depend 
for the enforcement of its own laws within 
its own territories. 


It may well be supposed that the ques- 
tion was not allowed to rest there. Abso- 
lute lawlessness and possibly grave public 
danger might at any moment result from 
the position assumed by the British autho- 
rities in this discussion. The Japanese 
Government could scarcely assent to the 
monstrous proposition that a business 
prohibited in general terms by the laws 
of the Empire, as detrimental to the 
public welfare by whomsoever conducted, 
may be freely carried on by English- 
men living in Japan simply because 
the social conditions of the British Isles 
do not necessitate a similar prohibi- 
tion there. Such a contention was suffi- 
ciently outrageous to have brought about 
a final settlement of some sort, and 
doubtless it. would have had that result, but 
for the imminence of treaty revision. The 
prospect of that long-deferred operation 
offered a reasonable ground for postponing 
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direct all their efforts to obtaining an 
increase of thrce or four per cent. in 
the tariff, rather than to clearing away 
obstructions which, by preventing the 
opening of the country, cripple the growth 
of commerce, and render friendly and un- 
restricted intercourse impossible. 

Perhaps the Portuguese authorities will 
take a different view of their treaty obliga- 
tions. Perhaps they will restrain, and 
even punish, their nationals for themselves 
violating, and enabling the Japanese to 
violate, the laws of the Empire. Mean- 
while, these events are not wholly regret- 
table, since the honest and unreserved 
expressions of condemnation they have 
evoked from two English local journals 
will help to convince the Japanese, if they 
are not already convinced, that English 
opinion, though apparently indifferent to 
a glaring error of theory, will never sanc- 
tion its practical consequences. Abuses 
such as those reported from Hiyogo and 
Osaka will soon convince all honest-minded 
persons, that the Japanese cannot possibly 
throw this country open to men who con- 
fess that their obligation to respect the 
laws of the land is measured entirely by 
caprice or convenience. 





THE DISTURBANCE AT THE 
DAI GAKU. 


-_ Oo 

OTHING can be morelamentable than 

a revolt against order and propriety 
suchas hasrecently thrown intoconfusion the 
operations of the University in Tokio; and 
nothing is more certain than that the only 
chance of remedy in the present case and 
of immunity from similar disturbances in 
the future lies in a firm and resolute enforce- 
ment of the laws which have been ruthlessly 
and wantonly violated. The evidence which 
we have been able to gather, from various 
sources, admits of no other inference than 
that the outbreak was utterly without 
substantial cause, and can be traced to no 
legitimate gricvance, either real or im- 
aginary, on the part of the students. Those 
who participated most actively in the 
demonstration do not pretend that they had 
wrongs to redress, or were actuated by any 
motive beyond the mischievous impulse of 
the moment. It is believed that a few of 
the prominent instigators had certain 


private vexations, more or less genuine 
but it does not appear that these were 
shared in common or were made the pretext 
for combined aggressive action. All sub. 
sequent inquiries have failed to elicit any 
ground of general complaint, or any 
testimony indicating a pre-arranged ton. 
spiracy to attack the University or its 
officers. The disturbance seems to have 
been the result of a series of accidental 
causes, to which no deep-seated animosity 
towards institutions or individuals con. 
tributed. 

That there were a few dissatisfied and 
querulous members of the upper classes, 
such as no University is free from, the 
authorities have always been aware: but 
they have been equally aware that these 
malcontents were never formidable, and 
probably had no intention of making 
themselves appear so. On the day selecte! 
for the graduating ceremonies, October 
27th, arrangements were made by a large 
body of students for a festival of their own, 
at a house of resort outside the city limits. 
The cheer at this establishment was too 
liberal, and the majority of those present 
lost their heads. Whether the few ill- 
disposed seniors, previously alluded to, 
deliberately took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, or were merely impelled by vinous 
influences to expound their troubles for the 
edification of the multitude, remains a 
matter of doubt ; but it is recorded that the 
whole body started forth, after further 
indulgence in wine and oratory, in a coa- 
dition of abnormal effervescence, intent 
upon projects which none of them could 
well have contemplated beforehand, and 
which, certainly, none would have dreamed 
of executing in their sober senses. Fresh 
stimulants were consumed on the wy, 
which, while incapacitating some from sub- 
sequent action, additionally excited others. 
The whole performance seems to have been 
as discreditable as, we are assured, it was 
exceptional. The students marched 2s 
early in procession as they could to the 
University, arriving at which the temporary 
fury of some of them was aggravated by 
discovering that refreshments, which they 
Were not invited to partake, were in course 
of consumption by native and foreign 
visitors. Without warning, and apparently 
without definite plan, they then began (0 
break down fences, force doorways, and 
destroy such furniture as they could lay 
their hands upon. All efforts to induce 
them to desist proved unavailing, and t 
was finally found necessary to call in the 
police, before whom the offenders retired 
and the tumult ended. 


What followed was the most unfortunate 
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feature of the affair, in the estimation of the. 
Always lenient, and 


Japanese officials. 
especially so when unusual excesses may 
be ascribed to influences outside of their 
immediate jurisdiction, they would have 
abstained from extreme severity; and, 
after proper acknowledgment of error and 
avowal of contrition, the students would, 
for the most part, have been permitted to 
resume their positions and proceed with 
their course of education. But it seemed 
as if the organization which was lacking 
before the event, had been carried into 
effect afterward with such completeness 
that nothing could be extracted from a 
single participatorin the commotion. Every 
mouth was sealed. No student would 
divulge anything which might implicate 
one of his fellows. Deep regret at what 


had occurred was manifested by many of 
the younger rioters, and not a few acknow- 


ledged their shame and grief at having been 
led into such disgrace ; but nothing could 
be discovered as to the alleged or supposed 


cause of the assault, nor could any clue to 


the identity of the ringleaders be gathered. 
The utmost consideration was shown 
throughout, and the way was made as easy 


zs it possibly could be, with due regard to 
discipline, for the return of all; but with 


rare exceptions, they obstinately refused 
to yield a point. 
are suspected of having instigated the 
onslaught are supposed to have taken 
the ground that the authorities would 
certainly set aside their own dignity as 
well as the rules of the institution, 
sooner than lose so large a_propor- 
tion of the inmates,—not less than one- 
third of the total number being involved ; 
and by disseminating this view among the 
majority they perhaps found it easier to 
hold them to their pledges of secresy. 
Whatever the reasons, it is certain that, 
after a fortnight of fruitless investigation, 
nO Course remained open but that of ex- 
pelling nearly one hundred and fifty scho- 
lars, including many of the most advanced 
and Promising, whose previous record had 
been unimpeachable, as regards both scho- 
larship and deportment. The University 
Is thus Crippled to a painful degree, hardly 
a single class being free from a derange- 


m hi 
ent which may call for complete reorgan- 
IZation. 


Pi as it may seem, the majority of 
ey in the disturbance,—while 
Reece = what has befallen them and 
distress ul at having inflicted sorrow and 
at upon their best friends,—utterly 

Se to look upon their conduct as seri- 
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The half dozen who 


ously reprehensible, or as calling for ex- 
treme measures of punishment. Not a 
few of them, through some distorted con- 
ception of college habits and usages in 
Western countries, are beset with a wild 
notion that an occasional “row” is the 
correct thing in an institution of learning, 
and ought rather to be encouraged than 
forbidden by the authorities. One of the 
agitators declared, on examination, that 
neither he nor any of his habitual associates 
were especially inclined to join in a re- 
bellion, but they had understood from 
remarks let fall by certain professors, that 
the scholars of the Dai Gaku were altoge- 
ther too tame and spiritless, and needed a 
little of the animation displayed by bois- 
terous and insubordinate sophomores in 
Europe and America. On that hint, it was 
averred, they acted; and no suspicion that 
their escapade would he harshly dealt with 
ever occurred to any of the particular party 
in question. This ridiculously frank avowal 
may serve to indicate the purposeless and 
incoherent character of the whole proceed- 
ing. As it was an attack without an aim, 
so, they supposed, it would be without grave 
consequences. And, although their cyes 
are now opened to that part of their mis- 


discreet, freak. In this defiant spirit they 
continue to hold themselves, many pro- 
claiming and apparently really believing, 
that the faculty will even yet give way, 
and re-admit them without further sign of 
penitence. In this, however, they are 
totally at fault, and it is becoming a serious 
question whether they will ever, by any 
means, regain their lost stations. They 
can do so only by presenting themselves 
at the next examination of new candidates, 
when after proper submission, they may 
take such places as they arc found qualified 
to Gil. Their course of study being brcken 
up, they will probably at the best, be 
thrown back a term or more, unless they 
can secure private tuition which will enable 
them to keep pace with their former 
fellows. It is unfortunate, in every respect, 
that so stringent an exercise of authority 
has been found requisite ; but it is next to 
a certainty that, if discipline had not been 
duly enforced in this instance, orderly 
government would have been at an end 
forever in the Tokiyo Dai Gaku. 








gle 


take, they still obstinately decline to admit 
that they have been guilty of more than a 
trifling and harmless, though perhaps in- 


CHINESE IN AMERICA. 
——— 


HE vexed question as tothe admission of 

persons of Chinese birth to citizenship 
in the United States continues to be agitated 
in Philadelphia, where the discussion first 
arose over the case of an intelligent and 
prosperous laundry proprietor, as already 
described in these columns. The manner 
in which the subject is treated by the 
Courts of that city betrays not only in- 
consistency, but also a singular ignorance 
of the laws relating to naturalization. On 
the 4th of October last, a Chinaman 
named CHUNG KEE presentcd his peti- 
tion to a certain Justice ARNOLD, and, 
after the requisite formalities, received 
his certificate and went forth, as he sup- 
posed, an American in every legal sense. 
On the very next day, CHUNG KEE’s bro- 
ther, CHUNG Lam by name, appeared be- 
fore the same Court, for the same purpose. 
Another magistrate, Justice YERKES, was 
sitting in place of Justice ARNOLD, and by 
him the application was summarily rejected. 
In this instance, the decision was not 
based upon the naturalization laws of 1870 
and 1875, but upon the law of 1882, es- 
pecially restricting Chinese immigration. 
The fourteenth section of this Act provides 
that “hereafter no State Court or Court of 
the United States shall admit Chinese to 
citizenship, and all laws in conflict with 
this Act are hereby repealed.” There is 
no room for doubt about the meaning of 
this language, and it is certainly extra- 
ordinary that the terms of a statute so re- 
cently passed should be unknown to any 
judge in Philadelphia—or in the whole 
country, for that matter. As it happens, 
however, many Chinese have received di- 
plomas of citizenship during the past year; 
paying, therefor, the required fees. If 
CHUNG Lam had gone with his brother, on 
October 4th, instead of waiting till next 
day, he would have been admitted, and 
Justice YERKES would have had no occasion 
for reversing the action of his learned 
brother. Justice ARNOLD, on receiving in- 
formation of the adverse decision, issued 
an order revoking the papers which he had 
granted the day before. It would appear 
as if the Courts generally were disposed to 
consider the petitions of respectable China- 
men inthe light of plain reason and common 
sense, unconscious of the fact that a 
national law compels them to act as the 
instruments of a narrow and illiberal pre- 
judice which never had a real existence, 
excepting in two or three extreme Western 
States. <A judge in the enlightened regions 
of America may perhaps be pardoned for 
doubting the possibility that ‘hoodlum vr 
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solely to the trivial character of the|Grcat Britain, nor that of Hongkong, it is 
transaction and the humble station of the| confidently assumed, will stir a step toward 


hatreds can be made, by law of Congress, 
to interfere with the administration of 
justice three thousand miles away from 
California ; and for failing to examine the 
records which point out so gross a perver- 
sion of legal and moral principles. 


We observe that while the leading Ame- 
rican newspapers accept Justice YERKES’S 
mandate as inevitable, they generally 
express regret at its necessity, and ac- 
knowledge the unsoundness of a statute 
which thus discriminates against an inoffen- 
sive race. We also observe with satisfac- 
tion that Justice FIELD’s decree in San 
Francisco, excluding a British subject of 
Chinese birth, named PonGc AH LUNG, 
is treated—excepting by one prominent 
journal—with the contempt it appears to 
deserve. The exception, strange to say, is 
the New York Tribune, which, during the 
lifetime of its founder, HORACE GREELEY, 
would as willingly have advocated an 
absolute monarchy at Washington as it 
would have approved a decision soobviously 
inspired by political motives as the one we 
are considering. It is hardly necessary to 
point out why the Zribune just now 
stands forth as the exponent of the 
Pacific Coast’s cherished prejudices, in- 
stead of representing the intelligent bulk 
of the nation, as it once did. That riddle 
may easily be guessed by any who think it 
worth studying. But it is pitiful to see a 
journal originally identified with the truest 
spirit of progress and liberty, sustaining a 
false theory with a pretence of logic at 
which a school-boy would laugh. “ AH 
Sin, from Peking,” says the 7ridune, 
“looks very like Au SIN from Hongkong, 
and if he takes passage at the latter port, 
who is to prove that he was not born there, 
after Hongkong became a British posses- 
sion?” .... “The exclusion is not of 
subjects of China, but of ‘ Chinese laborers,’ 
and Ponc AH LUNG is a laborer, having 
‘all the peculiarities of the subjects of 
China,’ Justice FIELD says, although he 
claims to be a British subject.” We are 
not disposed to waste words over this 
affectation of reasoning, at which the 
writer himself must have blushed when he 
penned it. It is enough to say that, on 
the same fallacious plea, any laborer, from 
any part of the world, may be prevented 
from Janding in the United States, if he 
appears to “have the peculiaries of the 
subjects of China.” It may be true, as 
the Zribune farther remarks, that Great 
Britain “will not take offence” at this 
particular denial of British privileye ; but 
it is a poor piece of business to rejoice 
over an exemption from international diffh- 
culties, when that exemption is attributable 
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man whose rights are violated. 


land,” we are assured, “ will hardly carry 


her traditional sensitiveness upon the 
rights of British subjects so far as to insist 
that the Chinese she has involuntarily 
adopted in acquiring the island of Hong- 
kong shall be allowed to sect up laundries in 
San Francisco.” Probably not. But that 
being the case, the United States Govern- 
ment will owe its immunity from reproach 
and complaint to the careless indifference 
of Great Britain, and not to the rectitude 
or righteousness of its own course. At the 
same time, it would be agreeable to know 
what the 7ribune would say if England, 
by virtue, Iet us suppose, of a law exclud- 
ing Frenchmen, should refuse ingress to 
a Louisiana citizen of French descent, 
“having all the peculiarities of the sub- 
jects of” France, whom the United States 
‘had involuntarily adopted in acquiring ” 
the territory of Louisiana. Of course, in 
quoting the word “involuntarily,” we do 
not at all concede the propriety of its 
use ; for the bare idea of “involuntary ” 
action, in any connection with the deliberate 
annexation of a colony, is too preposterous 
to impose upon the slowest-witted reader. 
Nor, we may say, do we regard the attitude 
of a single New York newspaper, considered 
by itself, as entitled to the attention we 
have given this subject. But it is not yct 
certain that the main question will be 
allowed to rest undisturbed, and if it be 
brought into prominence, we may expect 
to find precisely these assymptions of the 
Tribune, and no others, urged by higher 
authorities in defence of Justice FIELo's 
untenable propositions. It is with a view 
to the broader possibilities of the future that 
we examine the points at issue,—and not 
especially with reference to the detaiis as 
they at present stand. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to overlook entirely the anomal- 
ous features thus far developed. A judge 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
commits himself to a decision which will 
not stand the most ordinary legal tests, 
and which is levelled against British law 
and the rights of British subjects, because 
he wishes to be President, and discovers 
an opportunity of gratifying the (so-called) 
Democratic element of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The New York Tribune, a leading 
Republican journal, which is pledged to op- 
pose Justice FIELD politically under all cir- 
cumstances, having been purchased not long 
ago by a California millionaire and mav- 
nate, now supports a judgment delivered 
in the interest of that section of the coun- 
try. And neither the Government of 


“ Eng- securing redress for an affront to both of 


j them, because the actual Wrong inflicted 
; touches only a poor devil of a working man, 
who calls himself PoNG AH Luyg. 
SSS |S 
OPENING OF THE ROKUMELK way 
_— HH 
On Wednesday evening a large party of 
Japanese and Foreigners assembled, by invitation 
of His Excellency the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Madame Inouye, to inaugurate the 
new Reception Hall near the Hibiya Parade 
Ground in Tokiyo. The building is a handsome 
structure, destined to serve the double object of 
a place for receiving distinguished foreign visitors 
and a Club. It accordingly comprises dining- 
rooms, reading-rooms, card-rooms, bed-rooms, 
and salons. The portion intended for recep- 
tions is limited to the front facade on the upper 
floor. It includes a central ball-room, of mode- 
rate size, side rooms and verandahs, wih 
corridor for promenading. The site is ex- 
cellently suited to the purpose of the building, 
being within five minutes drive of the Tokiyo- 
Yokohama railway terminus on one side, and 
on the other, about the same distance from the 
palace of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa, the Foreign 
Oftiice, the Austrian and Italian Legations, and the 
numerous residences of noblemen and Ministers 
at Uragasumi and Nagata-cho. Something, 
however, had to be sacrificed to convenience of 
site, as the soil of the Hibiya district is ill-suited 
to support large stone or brick structures. Thus 
for the foundations of the Rokumei-kwan, as the 
Reception Hall is called, it was found necessary 
to use deep filling and framing covered with 
concrete, and since tu reduce all weights toa 
minimum was of paramount importance, the 
Icast limit of heizht consistent with the character 
of the edifice, and the least thickness of walls 
consistent with solidity, had to be adopted. The 
building is in a somewhat free style of 
classic character, with a central pediment, 
flanked upon both sides by a cast-iron col- 
lonade, imparting to the fagade a light, and 
when illuminated, as on Wednesday, a slightly 
fantastic character, suited to a place of amuse- 
ment. The internal arrangements are excellent, 
and the originality and good taste of the whole 
structure reflect great credit on the architect. 
Japan, however, siill requires a building specially 
adapicd to the demands of large receptions. 
For such a purpose the Rokumei-kwan wil 
doubtless be temporarily used, but some incon- 
gruity canscarcely fail to become apparent, after a 
time, in the double object it is at present inten‘ed 
to fulfil. 
On Wednesday night the large garden 1 
which the building stands was completely 
festooned with lanterns of various colvars, an 
over the collusade were the iluminated characte's 
“ Rokumei-kwan?.” The Imperial Princes, 


oe ice,” 

(1) This name, which signifies “ The hall of the stag § rot a 

i.e., The hall of Summer, was suggested by His Excellency 
First Minister of State. 
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were invited to a banquet at six o'clock. They | longer arouse the inhabitants from their slumber. I] Now these happen to be nearly the periods 


were received by His Excellency and Madame 
Inouye, and at the conclusion of the repast the 


former spoke as follows :— 

Your IMPERIAL Hicusesses, Your EXCELLENCIES, 
Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN :—It is only a quarter of a 
century since intercourse was first established between 
Japan and Western Countries, but during that short 

criod, a fecling of friendship and good-will towards 
Forcigners has gradually advanced, and atthe present dry 
a wish is everywhere expressed to render these senti- 
ments more enduring by making our relations with the 
Occident more intimate. Distinguished travellers 
pow approach our shores with the same assurance ofa 
hearty welcome with which they visit less remote 
countries. Nevertheless, it was well known that the 
Capital of the Empire afforded no proper place wher: 
such travellers could be accommodated. To meet this 

uirement, the construction of this Hall was origi- 

ly conceived. As the work progressed, however. the 
fact constantly forced itself upon our consideration 
that, while we were thus providing for the casual 
stranger within ouc gates, we were making no provi- 
sion for those foreigners who dwell in our midst. 
This latter consideration has induced us to enlarge 
our original project, and the building has been carried 
to completion. It has been deterinined to make the 
Rokumei-kwan a place where Japavese and foreign 
gentlemen alike may meet socially, and form aquain- 
tances and friendships which know no degree of 
latitude and longitude and which are not limited by 
pational boundanes. If my words hive failed to con- 

my meaning, the name we have given to this Hall 
wil I trust, testify our motive. In calling it the Roku- 
mei-kwan, we intended to illustrate, by borrowing a 
phrase from an old Chinese m, that harmonious 
social intercourse of persons of all nationalities which 
we desire and expect to take place here. Rules and 
Regulations are being prepared, and we hope soon to 
be able to announce the opening of the institution to 
those who may wish to me Members. We trust 
that our undertaking may be crowned with success, 
but under any circumstances, our work will remain as 
an evidence of that desire to cultivate and perpetuate 
those relations of cordial goodwill and friendship 
which are everywhere recognized as the most import- 
ant factors in the enlightened advancement of the 
world. In conclusion, I desire to express our Sincere 
thanks to Mr. Conder, the architect of the building, 
for the energy and the practical knowledge he brought 
to bear upon the wack, and which hive so largely 
contribut to the successful completion of the 
enterprise. 


To this specch the United States Minister, as 
Doyen of the Corps Diplomatique, replied 
briefly as follows :— 


Your Impertat HIGHNESSFS, YOuR EXCELLENCIES, 
Lapigs, AND GentLemeNn :—Having heard with plea- 
sure the address just made by His Imperial Majesty's 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, wherein the Minister was 
pleased to acquaint us that this beautiful structure, so 
Spacious and so complete in its appointments, will be 
open alike to the Representatives of all nations and to 
the people of Japan, thereby furnishing facilities not 
hitherto enjoyed in this Capital for the cultivation of 
friendly intercourse between the people of Japan and 
those of foreign States; the Diplomatic Corps deem it 
fittieg to the occasion to offer, as the expression of 
their united sentiment, health and prosacrity to Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Jipan, and 
health and prosperity to the people of Their Majesties’ 
Empire. 

Mr. Conder, architect to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, by whom the building was designed, then 
rose and said :— 


Your Impertat Hicuxesses, YouR ExceLlencies, 
Laptes, AND GeNnTLeMeN :—I should not venture 
to address you this evening were it not for the very 
kind way in which His Excellency the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has mentioned my name as the architect 
of this building. There is a certain amount of satisfac- 
tron in assisting, be it in ever so humble a way, in 
the conversion of this large wooden Capital into a 
permanent city by the erection here and there of solid 
and enduring buildings within its precincts. Any one 
ooking down froin the eminences around Tokiyo upon 
the scene below cannot fail to be struck by the gradual 
transformation which is slowly but sureiy guing on. 
oe must some day become a city of brick and 
s: ne; and the time is not far distant, let us hope, when 
wen huts will be Duilt within its precincts,— 
ic 7: ose fearful conflagrations will no longer illu. 
in the; € midnight sky, spreading ruin and desolation 

er path,—when the alarm of the fire-bell shall no 


am fully aware of the many defects of this building. 
Erected on mud, a large portion of its fun-is have been 
sunk in its foundations, An architect's work has often 
to de onc of trimming and compromising. But although 
1 look forward to the day when far statelier buildings 
will adorn this city, there yet remains to us some 
satisfaction in having been connected with the earlier 
efforts of workmen still young in new trades, and 
whilst there were still many difficulties to overcome, in 
the manufacture, transport, and procuring of new mate- 
rials. [I say ws, because I must hand over a large 
portion of any credit due for our results, to two 
gentlemen, Mr. Sannomiya and Mr. Suyematsu, who 
have been connected with me as responsible officers 
throughout. ! delight to have to mention so few; not 
because we can thereby take greater credit to ourselves, 
but because it gives me the opportunity of mentioning 
a matter which is sometimes overlooked. There is a 
Japanese adage—'' Too many boatmen pull the boat 
on land,” and this is particularly true of any technical 
piece of work conducted by responsible but untechnical 
inspectors. Nothing is more fatal to the successful 
accomplishment of any technical piece of work than an 
unlimited number of untechnical responsibles ;—a con- 
dition which changes what should be an exccutive body 
into a deliberative, legislative, and obstructive one. 
Our special thanks are due to His Excellency Mc. 
Inouye for the kind confidence and freedom which he 
has given us during the construction of this work and 
to which primarily {| attribute any success attained ; 
and especially | nally reiterate those thanks for 
his kind reliance in myself and his courtesy ia inviting 
me to join in this august assembly this evening. 

At half-past eight the general body of the guests 
began to arrive, and before long the assembly 
numbered more than a thousand, among whom 
were included all the principal residents of 
Tokiyo and Yokohama. Dancing was kept up 
to a late hour, and the entertainment was in all 
respects worthy of the purpose which the build- 
ing is intended to serve,—a purpose which was 
explained in such carnest and feeling terms by 


His Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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CONNECTION OF ASTRONOMICAL 
WITH SEISMIC PHENOMENA. 
a 

The occurrence of two such terrible catastro- 
phes as those in Ischia and Java within so short 
an interval has naturally inspired an unusually 
voluminous outbreak of earthquake literature, 
all more or less interesting to general readers, 
and especially so to dwellers in the Japancse 
Islands, which occupy a nearly central position 
in the chain of seismic activity. One of the 
most curious essays on this subject is from the 
pen of a French scientist, M. Delauney, who, a 
short time ago, addressed a communication to 
the Academy, claiming to have correctly pre- 
dicted the earthquakes in Ischia and Java. M. 
Delauncy’s essay is published in the Vol/arre, 
under the title of “‘ Les los des dremblements de 
terre, eldes autres phénoméenes méléorologiques.” 
The writer commences by presenting to his 
readers a table wherein are shown, in four 
groups, the various years of maximum seismic 
activity Letween 1751 and 1850. The table is 


as follows :— 
First Group. 
1759. 1770. 1783. 1794. 1806. 1817. 1829. 1841. 
Srconp Group. 
1755. 1755. 17738. 178). 1892. —~— — 1837. 1848. 
Tuirp Group. 
1841. 


1783. 1811. 
Fourtn Group. 
1773- 1800. 1829. 

It will be observed that the period for the two 
first groups is twelve years, approximately, while 
that for the two last, is about twenty-eight years. 


1755: 
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within which the planets Jupiter and Satur 
perform their revolutions round the sun, and it 
occurred’ to M. Delauncy that some connection 
might be found to exist between the two pheno- 
mena. He accordingly set himself to calculate 
the positions of these planets at the dates indi- 
cated in the above table, and the results of his 
calculations were thus :— 

Approximate longitude of Jupiter for the years 


of the First ie tesssereseneeestenssrseesesere BOS 
Approximate longitude of Jupiter for the years 

of the Second Group ............. dangacaaseaees 135° 
Approximate longitude of Saturn for the years 

of the Third Group .......----2..0seesceseeeeeeee 265° 
Approximate longitude of Saturn for the years 

of the Fourth Group ........c...scsscesseeeeeee 135° 


The coincidences here apparent are certainly 
remarkable. In M. Delauney's opinion, they 
almost justify an assertion that our globe experi- 
ences a maximum of earthquake shocks when 
Jupiter and Saturn are at or near the points in 
their orbits represented by longitudes of 265 ° 
and 135°. There is also another fact to be 
noted with regard to the century under con- 
sideration. The years in which the greatest 
numbers of shocks occurred were— 
176s, 1783, 1839, 1841. 

Now these four years belong at the same time to 
both the classes defined above. For them, 
therefore, it would seem that the actions of 
Jupiter and Saturn were combined. 

The discovery of these coincidences, or laws, 
if such they may be called, led M. Delauney to 
predict that May, 1877, and July, 1883, would 
be memorable months in the seismic story of 
the globe. His predictions were remarkably 
fulfilled. Proceeding to extend his theory, he 
observed, statistically, that August and November 
are the months of maximum seismic disturbance. 
Now in these months the longitudes of Venus 
and Mars are 265° and 135°, approximately. 
Hence he formulated the general conclusion 
that earthquakes are produced when the planets 
traverse the meteoric streams which our globe 
meets in August and November. He goes a 
step farther, too. Having regard to the fact 
that all phenomena of terrestial and cosmical 
meteorology are connected, he declares that “‘all 
meteorological phenomena are due to passages 
of the planets through groups of cosmical atoms, 
especially those of August and November.” 

But how do the planets exercise these in- 
fluences? M. Delauney’s answer is interesting 
and ingenious. In the first place, he postulates 
that the sun and the planets, by their attractive 
force and their motions, surround themselves 
with all the gases which they find in space. 
These gases, which are incessantly renewed, are 
compressed, and exercise a certain pressure 
themselves on the atmosphere of the planet. But 
this pressure is not everywhere alike. Smallest 
near the poles and in high latitudes, it only 
assumes an appreciable value in the equatorial 
zone. Generally, indeed, it is along the equator 
that the gases thus encountered by the planets, 
flow. Observe now what happens when a planet 
lraverscs a cosmical groups of atoms. At first 
the planet, passing into arelatively dense medium, 
loses a certain portion of its vital force. This 
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lost “ work,” is distributed, as we shall sce just 
now, in two forms, calorific and dynamical. For, 
in consequence of the accumulation of cosmical 
matter in the equatorial zone, the flow in that 
zone is no longer sufficient, and the matter 
assumes a tendency to escape by the poles. 
This escape takes place with considerable 
violence. The cosmical molecules, arriving at 
the poles from different directions, collide, are 
condensed still further, and produce cyclones, 
magnetic deviations, and polar auroras. In 
short, the mattcr which continues to flow 
along the equator is simply condensed, but that 
which makes its way to the poles is not only 
condensed, but launched again into space with 
great velocity. The portion thus lost forms 
itself oftenest into a comet, especially in the 
case of a large planet, like Jupiter, animated by 
a rapid rotatory movement; and the comet, 
again, by its swift passage through space, exer- 
cises in its tum, a heating effect upon all the 
gases it meets. Thus the effect of a planet's 
through a collection of cosmical atoms 
is, first, a heating of a certain portion of the 
planetary space, and then ancther heating due to 
the action of the comet, the second develope- 
ment of caloric lasting longer and making itself 
felt over a larger area than the first. Now, with 
regard to the influence exercised by these 
phenomena on our globe. The earth encoun- 
tering heated gases, that is to say, gases posses- 
sing an increased elastic force, its atmosphere 
will undergo a certain pressure. This abnormal 
pressure will be principally felt in the equatorial 
zone, and the atmosphere will develop a ten- 
dency of displacement from the equator towards 
the poles. If the calorific effect be consider- 
able, the gases, instead of simply flowing 
along the equator, may escape by the poles, and 
phenomena may occur similar to those noted 
above with regard to a planet. Under any 
circumstances, the displacement of air from the 
equator towards the poles will have the effect of 
changing the conditions of equilibrium between 
the pressures exercised and experienced by the 
here. The crust of the globe will ex- 
hibit a tendency to change its form, to swell at 
the equator and in neighbouring latitudes, and 
the consequence will be that volcanic eruptions 
will take place in the equatorial zone. If now 
the elastic pressure of the gases in falls 
in to its normal degree, the atmosphere will 
return from the poles to the equator, and the ter- 
restrial crust, losing the swelling it has developed, 
may give way in certain places near the equator, 
the immediate result of which would be severe 
shocks of earthquake. Delauney extends his 
theory even to the sun, and accounts for the 
spots on the face of the luminary. “‘ When 
the atmosphere is displaced,” he says, ‘from 
the equator towards the poles, the barometric 
re at the surface must diminish in the 
equatorial zone, the consequence being that the 
liquid mass gives up a portion of the hydrogen 
it contains, and spots are produced.” 

If these theories be sound, the curious appear- 
ance presented by the sun at the time of the 
terrible volcanic disturbances in Java will be 

ially explained. But, on the other hand, 
seismic phenomena resulting from causes such 
as those described by Delauney, must be preceded 
or accompanied by barometrical evidence of a 
very marked character, and nothing of the sort 
has yet been recorded. At any rate, it is plain that 
the discussion of these phenomena is entering 
a very interesting stage, and we may expect that 
the difficulties of the subject will not prove entirely 
invincible by the ability and industry of modem 
scientists. 
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CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 
——__.-——_—_——- 
Book I.—GEeEnerat REGULATIONS, 

Art, 1.—Public action, which aims at the con- 
viction of punishable offences, and the application 
of lega) penalties, is conducted by the officials 
of the public administration (Ministére public). 

Art. 2.—Private action, which aims at a 
reparation of injurics inflicted upon private 
persons by penal offences, or the restoration to 
the same of articles of which they have been 
illegally deprived, is in the hands of those who 
are deemed to have been injured, according to 
the regulations of civil law. 

Art. 3.—Public action is independent of that 
of the injured party, and is not stayed by the 
abandonment by the same of his complaint or 
action, excepting in cases provided by the law. 

Art. 4.—Private action, for any amount what- 
ever, may be tried before the penal courts, in 
addition to the public action (accessoirement) 
excepting in cases provided by the law.—Private 
action may also be brought separately before the 
civil court. 

Art. 5§.—Public and private action must be 
conducted in a competent court, and according 
to the mode determined by the law in force. 

Art. 6.—If both actions are simultaneously 
pending before the penal court, or before the 
penal and the civil court, the private action, on 
pain of cancellation of both judgements, cannot 
be first decided. Cancellation is legal when a 
civil condemnation is followed by a penal 
condemnation. 

Art. 7.—The injured party, who first institutes 
an action before a civil court, can remove it 
from the same and bring it before a criminal 
court only when said court has already admitted 
a public action on the part of the State Pro- 
secutor. 

The injured party, who has instituted an action 
before a criminal court, can with the consent of 
the accused, desist from the same and institute 
proceedings before a civil court. 

Art 8.—Suspension of the action, declaration 
of innocence (l’absolution de l'inculpé), or the 
acquittal of the accused does not affect the 
claims of the injured party for reparation of 
damage, or for restitution to which he is entitled 
according to the regulations of civil law. 

Art. 9.—Public action ceases :— 

1. In virtue of the death of the accused. 

3. In virtue of the cessation of the private 
action, or a compromise with the in- 
jured party, in all cases where according 
to the law, public action is made de- 
pendent upon private action. 

3. In virtue of a final legal judicial decision 
(décision judiciaire devenue irrevo- 
cable). 

4. In case of abolition (abolition de la 
peine) in virtue of a law passed sub- 
sequent to the commission of the 
offence. 

5. In virtue of an amnesty. 

6. In virtue of prescription. 

Art. 10.—Private action ceases :— 

1. In virtue of renunciation of the action 
or compromise with the injured party. 

2 In virtue of a valid judicial decision. 

3 By prescription. 

Art. 11.—Publicaction' suffers prescription :— 

1 For contraventions in 6 months. 

2 For delicts in 3 years. 

3 For crimes in 10 years. 

Art. 12.—Private action is prescribed in the 
same time as public action, even in cases in which 
the person who should institute proceedings is 
incapable of doing so, and although proceedings 
have been begun before a civil court. 





(1) The regulations regarding prescription of execution of 
penalties are contained in the Penal Code Art. 5862. ° 


if, however, public action has resulted in 
conviction, the private action suffers Prescription 
only according to the ordinary regulations ( 
civil law. ? 

Art. 13.—Prescription begins with 
(inclusive) on which the offence Was zeta 
and if continued several days, with the last day 
of the same. y 

Art. 14.—Prescription of public or privat 
action against offenders, accomplices (even jf 
unknown), and persons responsible accordin 
to civil law, may be interrupted by an act of oh 
secuuion on the part of the State prosecutor by 
the injured person as party in a civil suit, or 
by any judicial proceedings, whether in pre- 

iminary examination or in the actual suit. 

After the interruption a new prescription 
begins, which, however, can in no case exceed 
the double of the time indicated in Art. 11. 

Art. 15.—The interruption is not valid, if the 
proceedings of the criminal prosecution, of the 
preliminary examinations, or of the‘actual suit 
have been formally invalid; this does not in. 
clude, however, the incompetence of the ez- 
amining magistrate or of the court entertaining 
the action. 

Art. 16.—In case of discontinuation of the 
suit, or of acquittal, the accused can demand 
damages against the prosecutor, the plaintiff, or 
the civil party, if these have been of bad 
faith or gross negligence. The same holds good 
in case of a conviction, when plaintiff, com- 
plainant, or civil party, can be shown to hare 
culpably and grossly ex the offence. 

If the civil party fail in an appeal against 
either preliminary examination or against 2 final 
sentence, he may, on application of the accesed, 
be made to make indemnification to the 
same for any injury incurred by every such 

] 


a ; 
Phe application for indemnification by the 
accused may be made before the criminal court 
at any time before the passing of final sentence. 
Art. 17.—The accused, even if acquitted, can 
demand indemnification from judge, state pro- 
secutor, officers of court, or judicial police, only 
in cases where these persons have intentionally 
done him an injury or have in his case 
guilty of some offence provided for in the penal 


code. 

Art. 18-20 Regulate the terms for penal suits. 
The time fixed is generally peremptory. 

Art. 21-25 Treat of delivery of judicial not 
fications that are obligatory on the Clerk of the 
Court or his agents. 

The regulations are strict, sometimes on pan 
of invalidation. a 

Art. 26 Permits changes and additions m 
documents only under protection of strict for 
malities, the neglect of which entails invalidabon. 

Art. 27.—The Regulations of this Code of 
Criminal Procedure are applicable to offences 
committed before its promulgation. 

Proceedings already begun in legal form er 
sustained. 

Art. 28 Declares the regulations of this Code 
applicable ae to special penal laws tobe bere- 
after enacted. 

Art. 29.—The provisions of this Code do not 
apply to offences punishable by military or mar- 
time law. nm 

Art. 30 Declares that the definition of rela- 
tionship, given at length in the Penal Code Art. 
114 and 115, is also applicable to the Crim 
Procedure. 

Boor I].—OrcanizaTion axp ComPatexct OF 
CraisixaL Covrts. 
Cuarter I.—GeEnerat REGULATIONS. 

Art. 31.—The ordinary criminal procedure 
will be undertaken by the same courts 
bunals, that deal with civil justice. 
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Art. 32.—Seat and jurisdiction are fixed by| cessity supplementary judges for both functions 
Imperial decree. may be appointed; who shall attend both pre- 
Art. 33.—At every court and tribunal one or: liminary examinations and the trials, with a 
more officers of the public administration (State } vo/im consullativum. 
prosecutors) are appointed. _ The functions of State prosecutor in correc- 
Art. 34.—The functions of the public prose-| tional tribunals are undertaken by a government 
cutor in reference to criminal procedure con- official of the higher court, or one of his sub- 
ist in :— stitutes. 
ss i: The investigation of punishable acts. The duties of the judicial police are performed 
2. Making application to the courts for ex-| by the public prosecutor, in conjunction with the 
amination and trial, and the applica-| Prefects of Tokio, and those of other districts. 
tion of the law to offences. As assistant officials, in addition to the above 
3- The execution of orders and judgments|and under their direction, there are “com- 
of courts. missaries-general” (Keishi) and commissaries of 
4. The defence of the interests of society| police (Aeibw), sub-prefects, justices of the 
before the courts. _ peace, and district wardens. Their principal 
Art. 35 Requires the uninterrupted attend-| functions are in the preliminaries to an action. 
ance of an official of the department of public Cuarrer IV.—Or Courts oF APPEAL. 
prosecutor at all sessions of Criminal courts. Art. 63-69.—Cases of appeal from police 
Art. 38 Regulates the competence of courts] courts are decided b a bench of at least three 
according to the gravity of offences, as fol-| judges in Sorreckbnal courts. The functions of 


lows :— ; ta .__|the public prosecution are performed by the 
1. Contraventions are dealt with in police State prosecutor or one of his substitutes. 


courts. : All officials of the department of state pro- 
2. Delicts before correctional tribunals. Secution, are under the control of the public 
3. Crimes are adjudged in Criminal courts. prosecutor, within the bounds of his jurisdiction. 


The higher courts are competent to deal with Cua . 
PreR V.—Or Crounac RTS. 

lesser offences also, when graver ones are dealt Art. 70-76.—These decide all piri te 

they sit once every three months, and consist of 


with at the same time, even when there is no 
a president and four colleagues. The functions 


connection between them. _ 
Art. 39 Gives the definition of connection of 5 state prosecution are assumed by the public 
prcsecutor or one of his substitutes. 


offences. 
Art 40-43.—Competence as affected b 
hocality : - ii ack Y) Cuarrer V1.—OF tHe Court or Cassation. 
Arts. 77-82.—In the Court of Cassation there 


is a criminal chamber, which decides in all 
cases :— 
1. Of suits for writs of error. 
2. Of appeals for re-hearing. 
3. Of appeals an account of security or 
from suspicion of prejudice in the court. 
4. Of questions regarding competency. 

Its decisions must be made by a bench of 
at least five judges. The function of State pro- 
secutor in the Court of Cassation are undertaken 
by an official of its own appointment or one of 
his substitutes. 

Cuapter VII.—Or tus Hicn Court. 

This is the competent Court for all crimes 
detailed in Book II., Chapter 1 and 2 of the 
Penal Code [against the Emperor, and Imperial 
family, and against the security of the State). It 
is also competent to deal with all criminal charges 
against members of the Imperial family and offi- 
cials of the rst, 2nd, and 3rd classes (Chokunin- 
kwan) which involve a penalty of imprisonment 
on the guilty. 

The High Court assembles on call of an Im- 
perial decree, resulting from an application of 
the Minister of Justice, which shall also desig- 
nate the matters to be adjudicated and the place 
of session. It consists of a President and six 
colleagues appointed annuclly by Imperial de- 
«ree from members of the Senate and the Court 
of Cassation (also 2 supplementary judges ap- 
pointed in the same way). be Tele e 

The functions of the examining justice in this 
Court of State are fulfilled by one or more mem- 
bers of the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Cassation, chosen for that purpose, the functions 
of State prosecutor are to be performed by the 
procurcur-general of the Court of Cassation or 
one of his substitutes. oe 

There is no appeal from the decision of the 
High Court, excepting in the following three 
cases :— 

1. Appeal againt judgment for contumacy. 

2. Complaints regarding points of civil law 
(requéte civile. See Art. 436). 

3. Petition for rehearing (Révision Art. 339). 

In these three cases, however, the High Court 
itself must decide. The process on the whole is 
similar to the ordinary process. 















The judgment of offences committed, in case 
of doubt forum preevenfionis. On the whole 
the principles of modern criminal procedure are 
followed. 

Art. 44.—The same is true of all material con- 
nections. The competence of a court over the 
offender carries with it the competence to deal 
with all co-actors and accomplices. 

Art. 45.—If an offence has been committed 
in a foreign country, the court of the district in 
which the offender has been arrested, or where 
he has been received, when delivered up by the 
foreign power, is competent to deal with the 
case 


Art. 46.—A special law regulates the compe- 
tence of courts to deal with offences committed 
on board merchant ships. 

Art. 47.—On pain of nullifying the decision, 
& magistrate who has assisted at the preliminary 
examination is prohibited from participation and 
Judgment in the trial. Members of the higher 

of Justice are also specially excluded 
from cases in which they have acted as examin- 
ing magistrates. They are also excluded from 
Cases of appeal where they have had to do with 
the decision of the lower court, also on pain of 
nullifying the proceedings. There are a few 
exceptions only, particularly in case of an ap- 
against a judgment for contumacy. 

Art. 48.—Every judge before whom a case is 
brought is to decide as to his own competence. 
Cuaprer II].—Or Porice Covrts. 

49-53.—Justices of the Peace; Com- 
petence ; Contraventions. 

Art. 51.—The functions of public prosecutor 
are to be performed by a competent police- 
Officer who is under the jurisdiction of the pub- 
lic prosecutor of the higher (correctional) court. 

Cuarrer 11].—Or Correctional TRIBUKALS. 
_ Att. 54-62.—Competence : Judgment of de- 
licts: Conducting of preliminary examinations 
of charges for delicts and crimes; decision re- 
Garding appeals from Police Courts. 

€ appointment of ordinary judges for cor- 
rectional courts is made for one year by the 
President of the higher court. The appoint- 
ment of examining magistrates is made for one 
year by the Minister of Justice. In case of ne- 
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Book I11].—Or Inquiry INTO OFFENCES ; OF THE 
PROSECUTION AND PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE SANE. 

Curarter I.—Or Inquiry 1xto OFFENCES. 


Art. 92.—The State prosecutor is required to 
investigate all intimations that are sent to him, 
regarding offences which it is his duty to pro- 
secute, and also to follow up any traces of such 
acts as may comc to his knowledge, so as to bring 
about the discovery of unknown offenders, &c. 

Section I.—Cuarces axp DexunciaTIoxs. 

Art. 93-99.—Any person aggrieved by a crime 
or delict may institute a charge for the same 
before the examining magistrate, the public pro- 
secutor, or any official of the judicial police, of 
either the place where the deed was committed 
or where the accused resides. The complain- 
ant may appear as civil party. 

Art. 96. Describes the official duty of the 
authorities and officials, in regard to the giving 
of information concerning offences which come 
to their knowledge. 

Art. 99.—Allows the injured party, who has 
instituted penal proceedings, the right to with- 
draw the same at any time; the same right is 
accorded to the complainant ; in this case, how- 
ever, they are responsible for costs (Art: 16). 

Section II. 

Art. 100-106.—Treats of cases of discovery in 

the act, and is similar to the French law. 
Cuarrre I1.—Prosecution or Orrences. 
Szcrion I.—Functions of the State Prosecutor. 


Art. 107-109.—The demand for the institating 
of a preliminary examination is obligatory in 
case of a crime, optional in case of a delict,. 
inadmissable in case of a contravention. 

The right of complaint by the civil party 
(Section II. Art. 110-112) is similar to that laid 
down in the regulations of the French Code. 

Chapter I1I].—(Art. 113-117) regulates the 
preliminary examination. Excepting in cases of 
crime or of a “‘délit flagrant,” the examining 
magistrate cannot, on pain of nullifying proceed- 
ings, undertake a preliminary examination with- 
out a requisition from the public prosecutor or 
the civil party. 

Section I—Contains the regulations concern- 
ing warrants for summons and arrest. (Art. 
118-142). 

A warrant for production is allowable only : 

1. When the accused has no fixed residence. 

2. If the judge suspects him of an intention 
to flee from justice, or fears he may 
destroy the proofs of his guilt. 

3. If he fears that the accused may carry 
into execution acts begun or threaten- 
ed. (Art. 121.) 

Connected with the warrant for production is 
a species of arrest (mandat de dépét), which, 
however, is conditioned on a previous hearing of 
the accused, and in any case is allowable only 
when the judge is of the opinion that the delict 
will entail imprisonment or some other severer 
penalty on the accused. After ten days the 
warrant for detention (dépdt) becomes a mandat 
d‘arrét, This requires sufficient substantiation 
of the charge by means of a presentation of a 
summary of criminating facts, and the letter of 
the law bearing on the point. Excepting in 
cases of solitary confinement (mis au secre) the 
accused may, in the presence of an official, receive 
visits from their relatives, connections, friends or 
advocate, so long as houschold regulations are 
observed. The person confined thus can receive 
letters, books, and such messages only after they 
have been read by the examining magistrate. 

In every examination prison, a copy of both 
Criminal Codes must be placed at the disposal 
of the prisoner (Art. 142). 

At any stage of the preliminary examination, 
the examining judge may, if he considers it neces- 
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sary for the obtaining of truthful testimony, either 
on the requisition of the State prosecutor or of his 
own official right, order that the accused, whether 
‘detained or arrested, may be relegated to solitary 
confinement (sera mis au secret). This “mis 
au secret” means complete isolation from all 
intercourse with the outer world; the prisoner, 
without the permission of the examining judge, 
being unable to receive or send letters, docu- 
ments, valuables, or any other articles whatever. 
Food and medical assistance are brought to him 
only by persons specially designated for that 
purpose. “mis au secret” cannot be 
fixed for a longer term than ten successive days, 
but the order for a term of ten days can from 
time to time be repeated. Within these ten 
days there must be at least two hearings of the 
accused (Art. 145). 

Section II. (Art. 146-148) treats of evidence 
in the preliminary examination, and begins with 
the principle. The law deduces from the facts 
given no presumption of guilt whatever. 

The confessions of the accused, the results 
of investigations, the testimony of third parties, 
the opinions of experts, and evidence of every 
sort, are left to the free valuation of the judges. 
The examining judge has to collect suitable 
testimony for the purpose of finding out the 
trath regarding the contentions of the parties 
(réguisitions of State prosecutors, demandes of 
the civil party or the accused). 

Before any — = = examination, unless 
there is danger of delay, the judge must give the 
accused a hearing. (Section IV., Art. 149-157.) 
The extorting of a confession by threats or false 
allegations is strictly forbidden. The accused 
may demand 2 copy of the report of his exami- 
nation. Confrontations with other accused per- 
sons or witnesses in order to settle questions of 
identity or complicity, or to facilitate the as- 
certaining of the truth, are allowable. 

Section V. treats of verifications and seizure 
of incriminating articles (Art. 158-169). In the 
first place the duty of the examining judge to 
procure facts favourable to the accused is par- 
ticularly insisted upon. For this ae the 
dwellings of other persons besides the accused 
may be subjected to a search, if a reasonable 
suspicion exists that they contain articles, the 
possession or the inspection of which would be 
of importance in the examination. The accused 
may be personally present at the search of his 
premises or may be represented by a i 

. The same holds good for all sorts of 
investigations into circumstantial evidence. The 
examining judge has to decide as to the pro- 
priety of personal attendance only in case of 
arrest or detention. The civil party may claim the 
same right of personal attendance (Art. 163). 

Whenever the examining judge considers it 
important for the establishment of the truth, he 
may demand from post-office officials, tel h 
officials, and other farthering agencies, all teie- 

letters, and other despatches which have 
been sent either to or from the accused. 

Section VI. deals with the hearing of witnesses 
(Art. 170-190). The examining magistrate 
issues the necessary summons for witnesses 
desi by the State prosecutor, the civil 
party, or the accused. If, however, plaintiff or 
defendant nominate too many witnesses, the 
examining magistrate may limit himself to the 
summoning of five (in correctional cases) or 
ten (in criminal cases) witnesses, who are first 
in order of nomination or who seem in 
his opinion to be the best informed, re- 
serving the right to call a greater number 
if thought necessary for the establishment of the 
truth. He may also ¢x oficio summon as witness 
any person other than those designated by the 

interested parties (Art. 170).—If the witmess is 
a soldier or an officer in the land or sea forces, 
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mons is served on him through his military| 
superior, who shall cither give him the necessary 
permission to appear before the Criminal Court, 
or in case of absolute hindrance on account of 
necessary service, shall request the judge to grant 
necessary delay, giving his reasonsfor the request. 

If a witness refuses (without excuse) to appear 
after having received a summons, the examining 
magistrate on the requisition of the State pro- 
secutor has to inflict upon him the penalty of a 
fine of from 2 to 10 yen, from which neither 
appeal nor protest is allowed. The witness may 
be summoned repeatedly on pain of a penalty 
and under threat of having a warrant issued for 
his production. If the witness still disregards 
the summons without proper excuse, the fine is 
doubled and the warrant for production is to be 
issued. 

It is worthy of remark that under general 
questions the question of the “religion ” of the 
witness is not mooted (Art. 179). The witness 
swears to ‘“‘tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, without hate, fear, or favour.” The 
following persons are not eligible as witness. 

1. The civil party. 

2. The relatives and connections of the 
¢wil party and the accused. 

3. Their guardians or their wards. 

4. Their servants or employés. 

These persons can given information though 
they cannot act as legal witnesses. 


The same holds good for the following persons 
(that is, they are ineligible as witnesses, but are 
heard for renseignment) :— 


. Persons under 16 years of age. 

. Imbeciles. 

. Deaf mutes. . 

. Such as have in consequence of a penal 
sentence forfeited their civil rights or 
had them suspended. 

5. Such as are charged with crime or are 
brought before the police court for a 
delict which entails major imprison- 
ment. 

. Persons who have been charged with the 
same deed and have undergone the 
criminal examination, but on account 
of lack of evidence, have escaped pro- 
secution. 


If the witness appears, but refuses, without 
legal excuse, to give testimony or to take the 
oath of a witness, on the requisition of the State 
prosecutor he is to be condemned to the penalty 
of a fine (4 to 40 yer) as laid down in Art. 180 
of the Penal Code. 

The following are exempt from the fine :—phy- 
sicians, apothecaries, midwives, advocates, coun- 
sel, attorneys, notaries, or ministers of religion 
of any denomination who refuse to give answer 
respecting facts—but only respecting those— 
which they declare that they are bound to conceal 
as official secrets.—If a witness belongs to the 
Imperial family or to officials of the 1st, 2nd, or 
3rd_ classes (Chokunin-Kuan) his testimony is 
taken at his residence. 

Section VII. Of Experts. (Art. 191-200.) 
Experts are summoned when the examining 
magistrate considers their assistance neces 
for the ascertaining of the truth. Art. 192 allows 
the compulsory summoning of experts, but only 
on pain of fine, not of warrant of production. 
The oath of experts promises fulfillment of duty 
‘‘in all sincerity.” If the expert appears, but 
refuses to take the oath or perform the expertise 
required of him, he incurs the fine laid down 
in Art. 179 of the Penal Code (from 4 to 40 yen). 

Persons who cannot be heard as witnesses 
(Art. 181-182) cannot be summoned as experts. 
An exception occurs only in case of danger 
from delay, or the impossibility of immediately 
obtaining other experts. It this case however 
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| and at the time absent with his corps. the sum- | the result of the expertise and Opinion of the 


expert will be considered merely as information 

Section VIII gives the regulations concerning 
the preliminary examination of the $0-called 
délit fagrant, (Att. 201-209) in which, followine 
the example of the French law, far-reaching 
powers are entrusted to the State prosecutor. Jn 
these cascs the examining magistrate can ey 
officro, i.e. Without awaiting a requisition from 
the State prosecutor, prcceed with the examina. 
tion. In such cases, the public action is helj 
to have been begun by the first declaration of the 
facts of the case ; further procedure depends on 
the requisition of the State prosecutor. On the 
other hand if the State prosecutor, becomes 
aware of a délrt fragrant before the examining 
magistrate, without awaiting the action of the 
same, he may repair to the place of the offence 
and undertake the various preliminary examins- 
tions, after which he shall immediately send a 
report of the examinations with his requisitions 
to the examining magistrate. Witnesses and 
experts are however heard by the State prosecu. 
tor without oath. Authority, similar to that of 
the State prosecutor in these cases, is also given 
the officials of the judicial police, who cannot 
however issue warrants of detention or arrest. 

Examinations undertaken by the State prose. 
cutor or the officials of the judicial police may 
be repeated by the examining magistrate. On 
the other hand the State prosecutor after having 
heard the accused, whether he has issued 
a warrant of detention against him or not, may 
summon him immediately before the bar of the 
Police Court, if he considers a preliminary 
examination unnecessary. 

Section IX treats of Bail (Art. 210-219), 
During the course of the preli examina- 
tion, the examining magistrate, after having 
heard the propositions of the State prosect- 
tor, on the demand of the inculpated per. 
son under arrest, may set him at liberty 
under an engagement to present himself 
whenever summoned. If the accused is “in- 
capable” (without civil rights), his release on 
bail may be requested by relatives, connections, 
or legal representatives. The provisional release 
is always conditioned on security, the amount of 
which is to be fixed by the examining magistrate. 
Security can be furnished by either the accused 
or a third party, either in cash or through legal 
representatives who bind themselves to pay. 
In case of refusal to appear the security may 
be confiscated in whole or in part. On the 
requisition of the State prosecutor, the magistrate 
pronounces sentence of forfeiture of security; on 
the requisition of the State prosecutor the magis- 
trate may order the retum of the forfeited 
security, if he discontinues the action, refers it 
to the Police Court, or pronounces a sentence 
for a delict entailing the penalty of a fine. 

The magistrate may also entrust the accused 
to the care of his relatives and connections in 
case his release is not requested. 

Section X. treats of the closure of the er- 
amination (Art. 220-234). If the magistrate 
judges himself to be incompetent, or the 
continuation of the examination to be useless, 
he sends the papers to the State prosecutor re- 
questing his action in the matter, who must send 
in his requisitions within three days as well 3s 
retum the papers. The State Prosecutor may 
demand a supplementary examination. In any 
case the closure of the examination must de- 
pend on the judge's decision. If the judge 
finds that the offence lies beyond his competence, 
he declares his incompetence. The magistrate 
decrecs the discontinuation of the proceedings 
and the release of the accused :—t. If proofs 0 
the offence are insufficient. 2. If the deed pro 
ceeded against does not constitute a eae i 
If the time for prescription has been fulfliec. 
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4. If a legal sentence has already been pro- 
nounced for the same cause. 5. If an am- 
nesty has been granted. 6. If there is 
cause for absolute exemption from penalty. 
If the offence be a contravention, the case 
will be transferred to the Police Court ; if a delict, 
to the correctional police court ; if a crime, the 
magistrate gives his decision to transfer the case 
to the Criminal Court, which decision carries with 
it the detention of the accused. If the case be 
referred to the Criminal Court or to the correc- 
tional police court for a delict involving im- 
prisonment, and the accused cannot be found, 
the State prosecutor or the civil party may demand 
from the civil court provisianal sequestration of 
his property until he is arrested. 

- Chapter IV. treats of Appeal in Preliminary 
Examinations (Art. 234-261). From beginning 
to end of the examination, the right of protest is 
accorded to both State prosccutor and the 
accused: 1. Against a decision of the judge 
rejecting an objection against his competency. 
3. Against the issue of an illegal warrant of 
arrest, or the non-issue of alegalone. 3. Against 
the granting or illegal refusing of release on 
bail. 4. Against any other decision by which 
he exceeds his powers (excts de pouvoir).—In 
the last case only the civil party also has the 
right to appeal. In case of such appeal decision 
is given in the higher court by a bench of at 
least three judges. 

The code contains special regulations as to 
legal objections against examining magistrates. 
Objections are valid in the following cases :— 
1. Relationship or alliance between the judge 
or his wife on the one hand and the accused, the 
civil party, or their wives onthe other. 2. Guar- 
dianship of the judge over the accused or the 
civil party. 3. ff the judge or his wife has 
accepted gifts from the accused or his connec- 
tions, or a proposition regarding such gifts, 
even when these gifts contain no evidence of 
being for the purpose of bribery (Art. 237). 
The objection must first be laid before the 
magistrate concemed, and will be brought be- 
fore the Court only in case of refusal on his 
part. Every judge is bound, in case of the 
existence of any of the above causes for objec- 
tion, to declare his incompetence. An objection 
against the State prosecutor by the parties to the 
suit is in admissable. 

The State prosecutor has always the right to 
appeal against a decision of an examining 
Magistrate closing an examination, the Civil 
party has this right only in case of excess of 
magisterial powers, and the accused, in this 
latter case or an account of incompetence of 
either the judge or the court entertaining the 
action, ifthe judge decides that the case must 
be laid before the Criminal Court or the 
correctional Police Court. The higher court, 
acung as a Council-Chamber, must decide such 
cases of appeal, and the validity of their decision 
may be called in question by any of the parties 
concerned. An accused person, who has been 
released from a prosecution by means of a legal 
decision of the examining magistrate, cannot be 
Prosecuted again for the same offence even from 
a new legal stand-point, unless new, and pre- 
viously unknown, evidence be forthcoming. 
———— 


ASTATIC SOCIETF OF SFAPAN. 
_—o—__—_—_— 


Iap General Mecting of the Asiatic Socicty of 
fea held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
the V2 Tokiyd, on Wednesday, November 14th, 
Tl ice-President for Todkiyd in the Chair. 

hacia. minutes of the last Yokohama Meeting, 
Weelie been published in both the daily and 
read. editions of the Fapan Mail, were taken as 
Coun’, *ection Was announced, as Members of 

cu, of Mr. Naibu Kanda, instead of Mr. 


Hattori, who had declined to serve, and of Mr.|a Mabuchi and a Motoori failed to make success- 


H. Gribble, instead of the late Dr. Geerts. 

It was also announced that Dr. C. G. Knott and 
Mr. James Green had been elected members of 
the Society. 

The Rev. W. Denixe then read his paper on 
“* Modern Translation into Sinico- Japanese.’ 

The Paper commenced with a short account of 
the various treatises presented to the Society in 
past years, in which special notice was taken of 
the fact that writers on literary subjects had 
chosen the ancient rather than the ern world 
as a field of investigation. The causes that led to 
this were then touched on; and the writer pro- 
ceeded to show that there was a special interest 
attached to the study of modern Sinico-Japanese ; 
in that the books that were written in it contained 
the ideas and theories that were to govern a 
future generation. It was pointed out that the 
standard works of the day were almost exclusively 
translations or compilations ; these translations 
were producing great changes in the language of 
the country, as well as instructing the people in 
other ways. 

_ The author of the paper then proceeded to state 
his views on translation in general, defining what 
he conceived to be the true ideal to be aimed at. 
Whilst of opinion that there were occasions in 
which literal translation might be necessary, he 
maintained that the power, beauty, and expression 
of our best works, could not be fully reproduced 
unless a free translation was resorted to. Dr. 
Legge’s translations of the Chinese classics were 
referred to as defective in this respect, aa 
they were most excellent in every other. e 
delegates’ version of the Chinese New Testament 
was spoken of as the best translation that had 
been produced in this part of the world. Quota- 
tions from it were given, special attention being 
drawn to Ephes. IV., 15-16, and Heb. IV., 12, as 
typical passages that showed the conciseness and 
elegance of the style of the whole book. 

The author of the Paper maintained that there 
was no thought too refined or too deep to be 
expressed in Chinese, as he said would be shown 
by the examples, which formed a part of the Paper. 
It sod ipa out, however, that some of our best 
poeti works were, owing to their historical 
allusions, linguistic peculiarities, and highly figura- 
tive nature, quite untranslateable. The works which 
most easily yield themselves to translation were of 
a scientific, historical, or philosophical nature. 

The necessary qualifications for carrying on 
the higher class translation were specified. The 
practice of employing teachers who know English 
and are able to translate better than their em- 
ployers was strongly deprecated. The Paper 
contained twenty-seven examples of translation, with 
criticisms and explanatory remarks of various kinds. 

The C#airman, in thanking the author for his 
Paper, took occasion to express his concurrence in 
most of the views Mr. Dening had advocated, and 
he drew attention to the superiority of Sinico- Japa- 
nese over pure Japanese as a vehicle of thought 
and expression. 

Various remarks Ls been made and opinions 
expressed by the Rev. E. R. Miller, the Rev. G. 
W. Knox, Dr. Divers, and the Rev. A. D. Gring, 
and the author of the Paper having briefly replied; 

‘The Crarrman, in conclusion, wished to draw 
the attention of all persons interested in this question 
to asimple fact which is sometimes in danger of 
being forgotten. That fact was that the decision 
concerning the style of language to be used in 
Japan rests with the Japanese, not with foreigners, 
and that the decision of the Japanese has made 
itself heard with no unfaltering sound. In their 
translations of European books on every subjcct, 
Sinieg Japan is the language used, and it is also, 
with the modifications necessary to colloquial 
speech, that uscd by all persons of education in 
discussing any grave subject. Neither is it that 
the Japanese have, as it were, wiifully and without 
a fair trial of various styles, thus chosen one and 
rejected the others. In the last century there was 
an attempt made by a brilliant band of scholars to 
resuscitate the pure native tongue. This attempt, 
though it has left some ornamental literature whose 
charms of style within certain narrow limits de- 
light the student of language, failed utterly as a 
practical movement. Were it not, therefore, pre- 
sumption, as well as waste of time, for outsiders to 
espouse a cause which even the native talent of 
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ful? Should we not, at any rate for the present, 
learn Japancse as it is, and use for our translations 
that style which all Japanese workers in every 
branch have simultaneously adopted? In ques- 
tions of diction, atleast, every nation must be 
allowed to be its own best judge. 

The Mecting was then adjourned. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in 20 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinion of our 
C nts, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 





ON BEHALF OF SERGEANT JAMES. 


To tHe Eprror oF THe “ JAPAN Matt.” 

Str,—Having read of the difficulties and dangers 
which beset the few foreign members of the Yoko- 
hama Police Force, in the discharge of their labors ; 
and feeling that, in cases where they are subjected 
to snusial peril they are entitled to more direct 
manifestations of sympathy than they are accus- 
tomed to receive, j beg to suggest that a sub- 
stantial evidence of appreciation would not 
misapplied at a time when fa one of them should 
suffer a serious injury. 1 believe that the courage 
and devotion to duty of these officers are univer- 
sally admitted. It is not likely that those qualities 
would be impaired by a more effective general 
recognition than is commonly awarded them. The 
hardships of Sergeant James afford an opportunity 
for bringing the subject forward in a practical way. 
If not contrary to the rules of his service, I trust it 
may be found possible to collect for his acceptance 
an amount of money which, though it cannot heal 
his wounds, will perhaps help to deaden their smart. 
I send herewith a sum which I ask you to include 
with that which I hope will be contributed for this 
reasonable purpose. And if any other foreign 
attaché of the police force should similarly come 
to grief hereafter, I shall always be ready and glad 
to offer a like amount for his benefit. 


I am, yours very truly, H. 
Tokio, Norember 22nd, 1883. 








IMPROVEMENT OF THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 
soci ala anaes ractns 
(Translated from the Frye Shimbten.) 


The essential elements that constitute an oligar- 
chical government; the elements which are indis- 
pensible to keep the bone and bluod of an oligarchy 
together, are three in number, to wit, fear, secrecy, 
and severence (the origin of faith and allegiance). 
These three qualitics procced from the same source. 
Fear produces secrecy and isa versa. Fear in- 
duces reverence, and in a word they are the cause 
and effect of one another and work in harmony ; 
when secrecy is employed things assume larger 
proportions than they really are. In the same 
ratio does fear induce reverence. ‘This state of 
affairs can only exist in uncivilized communities. 
It is evident, therefore, that the oligarchical from of 
Gomer is only suitable for uncivilized people. 

Vhat caused this fear, secrecy, and reverence? 
The reply is that when this world was wrapped in 
a state of ignorance, men lacked the ability to in- 
vestigate the natural phenomena by which they 
were surroundcd and were constantly subjected to 
external influences which they could not explain. 
The sight of the ocean for instance over-awed them, 
and they had no courage to try and navigate it. 
Phe solemn grandeur of the mountains deterred 
men from exploiting them. Earthquakes, light- 
ning, and anything else that was visible or audible, 
created consternation in their minds. ‘They have 
stood appalled at the sudden opening of omnious 
clouds and the violence of the waves. All these 
they have attributed to supernatural agencies, In 
short, ignorance produces fear and reverence. In 
these times battle and pillage were rife, and men 
were gladto have a day's rest from the strife. The 
man who excelled in physical and intellectual 
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power commanded the respect of all, and as an 


inevitable sequence they become subject to him. 
This is 


authority avail themselves of the reverence of the 
Peopte and thereby contrive to forward their own 
selfish designs. ‘T'hose who resist them are either 
punished or killed. The le, therefore, to 
propitiate them make presale of rare articles, and 
similar observances are traceable to the homage 
exacted by the strong from the weak and from the 
common herd to the chief ofa tribe. Amongst bar- 
barous tribes, division of labour being unknown, the 
chief supplied them with clothes and provisions and 
d intercourse with his subjects on intimate terms. 
At that time they had not given him the name of 
‘supreme being.” According to the Nippon Shoti, 
Susana-o-naru Mikoto, on his way to Idzumo, met 
an old woman Carrying a little girl who was 
weeping. The Mikoto asked her who she was, 
and she replied, “1am Kumotsu-Kami.” The 
same authority records an instance in which a 
verman being interrogated by Jimmu Tenno 
whilst on the sea, replied that he was Kunitsu- 
mi. It is apparent, thercfore, that in remote ages 
ordinary people adopted the title of Kami, and 
that it was not used as a designation of supreme 
beings only. As time advanced, the division of 
labour became more expressed and the relations 
between the ruler and the people became more un- 
equal. : Now the chief does not converse intimately 
with his subjects. In the old times there was no 
record kept of the births and deaths of chiefs, they 
were only handed down verbally; hence the 
Superstition arose that the chief was dessended from 
a supreme being. This superstition induced un- 
merciful rulers to oppress thc weak and inspire 
them with fear. It is recorded’ that barbarians, 
fearing wild beasts, and snakes deified them 
them to avert their anger. Buckle, in one of his 
essays, says :— The gods of the barbarians are 
not the deities of good, but of evil.” This is true. 
men regard an enlightened ruler as a god, 

and pay reverence to him, is but an association of 
ideas. Itis only possible to command fear and 
reverence after persecuting your fellow creatures. 
The man who persecutes commands reverence. 
Theoligarchical system was established through the 
influence of external objects brought to bear on the 
human mind. Buckle again says :—“ In Asia, the 
vast size of the mountains, rivers, and geographical 
phenomena, inspired the human mind with awe, in- 
the imaginative powers, and made men 

ascribe all things with which human power could 


not , to the work of spirits. “Thus the advance 
of civilization was checked and things remained in 
a dormant condition. On the ot hand, whe 


geographical features of European countrics not 
ing so pronounced as in Asia, the sense of fear 


did not arise. Hence the development of intellect 
and the present civilization of European countries.” 
The fact that Asiatics as a body are submissive 
and docile and do not know what freedom is, is at- 
tributable to the pernicious effects of external 
influences. In Japan we do not find the vast 
oceans or ey mountains that one sees in Europe, 
yet the e€ are content with oligarchical op- 

‘onion. ‘The cause of this is to be found in 
Buddhism and Confucianism. They have fostered 
false ideas and prevented the development of the 
human intellect. The description of a hell, the 
doctrines of filial piety, allegiance, and retaliation 
for offences committed, have largely contributed 
toward the ignorance of the people. This is 
greatly to be regretted. Buddhism was introduced 
into Japan and superseded Shintoism. While the 
former re of future punishment and promised 
para or all who believed in its doctrines, the 

(ter, superficial as it was, spoke only of present 
calamities and confined itself to forms and ccre- 
monies. The new religion was at the time 
more attractive to the populace, who embraced it 
eagerly. Confucianism came in at the same time 
as Buddhism and became very popular. The 
former encouraged submission to superiors and 
the latter a spirit of quiescence. They both ad- 
vanced the interests of the oligarchical institution. 
In ancient as well as modern times, rulers have 
oppressed the people in the name of religion. 
These wo religions Buddhism and Confucianism 
created a great number of royalists. The same 
may’ be said of Spain and Italy, where Christianity, 
having attained to great power, influenced a large 
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' number of royalists. Till quite recently there was 
: no steam cr telegraphic communication, or postal 
the foundation of our present form of! service, in this country, so the oligarchy was able 
government. Under these circumstances, those in; 0 maintain its power. 


Now it cannot any longer 
continue to fight against the progress of society. 
Since forcign intercourse was inaugurated in the 
era of Kayei, all the latest European and American 
inventions have been introduced. Among these, 
we may mention steamships, railways, telegraphs, 
the postal service, the press, military organization, 
law, sciences, andarts. So far asexternal appcar- 
ances are concerned, our civilization is complete. 
Secrecy is no longer a power. We have lectures, 
and the tide of liberalism runs everywhere. The 
oligarchy is about to be de:troyed. European 
history bears testimony to the possibility of such an 
event. ‘The French revolution served as a warning 
to the supporters of oligarchy, and at present 
among the nations of Europe only the Russians 
and Turks have this form of government. It is 
evident that an oligarchical form of government is 
against the dictates of common sense, so Jong as 
it promotes only the sclfish designs of those in- 
terested in it. A famous French writer said that 
“ an oligarchical Government stops progress, dis- 
turbes the peace of the nation, and is unjust. 
People are not bound to obcy its laws or orders.” 
He further argues “that as it is maintained 
by physical force, its people must likewise use 
force to protect their rights, their freedom, etc. 
Thus this form of government is condemned, 
and all political institutions under it are objects 
of national hatred.” Our beloved Sovereign, 
in his - deeibace a Rare has promised to establish a 
national assembly in the 23rd year of Meiji (1890). 
His Ministers, in accordance with his wishes, are 
trying to abolish the oligarchical form of govern- 
ment, as the promotion of steam and clectric com- 
munication, and the establishment of schools in the 
tural districts show. It now only remains for the 
Japanese people to assist them in the consumma- 
tion of their object, viz., the abolition of the oligar- 
chical government. 








THE LOSS OF THE “ KWORIO MARU.” 
ee 
MARINE COURT OF INQUIRY. 





A Marine Court of Inquiry was held yesterday, 
before G. Ramsay, Esq. (President) aicutenant 
James, R.N., and A. F. Macnab, .. into the 
circumstances of the loss of the Mitsu Bishi Mail 
steamer Kworio Afaru, Captain Withers, ordinarily 
plying between Yokohama and Yokkaichi. 

After reading Section X. of the regulations for 
officers serving on board vessels of foreign con- 
struction in Japanese employ, and the terms of the 
agreement embodied in the form of a letter applying 
for rp mayen from the Company, the President 
read the following Ictter from Captain Withers, 
which was acknowledged by that gentleman, re- 
porting the loss of the Aworio, and addressed to 
the Directors of the Mitsu Bishi Steamship Com- 
pany. The certificates of the master and the first 
officer were deposited in Court. The extra-first 
officer and chief and second engineers stated that 
they had lost their certificates at the wreck. 

Kajiga Hana, October 16th, 1883. 
To the Directors of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship 
Company, Head Office, Tokio. 


Dear Sirs,—An opportunity now offers me to rcport 
the sad fate of your vessel Aworio Maru so lately under 
my command. I will commence with giving the posi- 
tion of ship at 4a.m., on the 13th instant, she then 
being in lat. 33°39' N. and long, 136°27' E., headin 
by magnetic compass W.S.W. Up to this time we had 
a fresh gale from the Eastward, with passing rain squalls 
and high ora sea, ship running with top-sail and fore 
trysail. Midnight the reading of barometer was 30.11 
and at 4 a.m. 29.88, and in consequence of its falling 
and weather looking threatening to the Southward, 
took in the top-sail and fore-trysail and hauled ship's 
head out half a point. At about 4.30 a.m. a sudden 
burst of wind from the S.S.W. struck the ship with 
terrific force throwing her over on her broadside into 
the trough of the sea, and although the helm was put 
hard down and engine worked to the utmost spced the 
ship lay powerless at the mercy of the storm drifting 
to leeward unmanageable at an almost inconceivable 
specd. At daybreak saw land and breakers, and at 
6.30 ship struck on a sand-bank on outer bar of Oto- 
nashi-gawa. At this time the ship was heading direct 


for the Jand, put on all possible speed to eng; 
with the help of sea which was beeing ete pbiders 
ship, got into the entrance of the river all the Si 
ship gliding and being forced over the bottom: le 0 
both anchors and stopped engine, shortly after 7a 
ship commenced to drift out towards ‘the breakers 
(already gone through) Ee engines at highest possible 
specd until the sea breaking on board put the fires ou 
We then drifted broadside on the beach with head to 
the Westward ship falling over on her port side and 
bilging. Got lines on shore and landed everybody 
except two Japanese passen (missing). We have 
engaged coolies, and with the crew have saved some 
cargo and wreckage, ship fast breaking up with con. 
tinued bad weather. 


The weather is now fine and if it continues will be 
able to save, I hope, more cargo. 


(Signed) Geo. Witners (late Commander 
steamship Kworio Maru), 
(Signed) O. Orsen (late Chief-officer 
steamship Aworio Marx), 
(Signed) Yosuxe Kaya (Supemnntendent Chief. 
officer steamship Kworio Mars), 
(Signed) Yozasro Kitano (2nd Officer 


steamship Xworio Marx). 
Captain comes Withers, after being cautioned 
to speak the truth, was firstexamined. He said:— 
My certificate is numbered 114 from the Japanese 
Government, given on acccount of my holding a 
master’s conticate from the English Board of 
Trade. I recognize as a correct tee docu: 
ment (above given) of my letter to the Directors 
of the Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company 
reporting the loss of the Kworto. The 
before me, has been on board about six months. 
The log-book, before me, is the ship’s. The 
fair log was written up by the mate on shore 
the day after the loss of the vessel. It is com- 
paratively clean because it was kept in the 
dryest place that we could find in the ship. My 
room and the mate’s were the dryest part of 
the vessel. The deviation table was entered in the 
log from the date that was commenced. The 
vessel has not been swung in my time to ascertain 
the deviation. At every available opportunity I 
have checked my ship's position by taking the 
bearings of Fujiyama. At my suggestion, the 
mate frequently took observations for azimuths and 
amplitudes. [do not think they were entered in the 
log. 1 got the true bearings of Fujiyama from the 
charts. The deviation table as given are by 
Captain Francke, whom I relieved, and whose 
observations I found correct. I never used a night 
order book on the coast. The officers were Messrs. 
Olsen, chief officer, Kaya, supernumerary chief 
officer, Kitaro Tozaburo, second officer, and the 
engineers. Mr. Olsen has been with me abouta 
year; Mr. Kaya and the second officer about six 
and eight months each. I left Yokohamaat 6a.m. 
on the 12th. There was a light wind and the 
weather was cloudy. We passed Rock Island at 
1.46 p.m. with a strong N.E. wind and drizzling 
rain. We then steered West by the bridge com- 
»not magnetic. Thecorrected course wouldhave 
heen about ‘V. by S. We had three compasses on 
board, but our bridge-compass we considered the 
standard. I steered west until | arrived off Omai- 
saki, bearing N.\W. magnetic, at 4-46 p.m. on the 
12th of October. J then altered that saga 
by S., still by the bridge-compass—error a 

dep So the meena course would have been 
about a degree short of. W.S.W. The chief 
mate was on watch at the time, and | ordered 
him to take a_ bearing, which he did. This 
was about 4 a.m. [Witness described the stale. 
of the weather at this time and_ continued. 
She was in the trough of the sea for about two 
hours working to her utmost speed. I put the 
helm well up, and kept it so for about a quarter of 
an hour. ‘The topsail yard was traced hard. 
Finding the ship would not fall off, 1 put the helm 
down. This had no effect as far as I could a 
The ship was going full spead ahead, and the 
compasses were vibrating terribly. I had 10 
chance of club-hauling, as the position was 5) 
dangerous. I do not think it would have — 
possible to box-haul the ship. We cannot contr 
the elements. I could not have attempted to pul 
tarpaulins or anything else in the fore-riggins- 
The sca was too heavy for anyone to aoe 

orders. I was knocked about, and so were all t 
men on deck. I kept the engines going full s 7 
because I thought it the best thing to do. ae 
sea was bursting on us from the eastward. The 
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ship was trending about west. The compasses 
were useless. I cannot state the pressure of steam 
carricd. ‘The average pressure was about Awenty- 
two. The speed was not reduced during the 
assage up to the time of the vessel striking. 
Lan ¢ noallowance for the deScction for the Kiro 
Shiwo. An easterly wind, in] my experience, 
decreases the velocity of the a anese gulf 
stream. have never noticed that — stream 
setting in a directly opposite direction to 
its easterly course. Between the 13th and 14th 
of October I did not estimate that [had any cur- 
rent. At Yokohama I took in about forty tons of 
eneral cargo—no iron. ‘fhe vessel was stranded 

God’s elements, rush of waters. I think the 
ship was taken charge of by a tidal wave—washed 
in and washed out. I cannot account for the dis- 
aster in an other way. About seven o'clock 
we were thrown into the Otonashi river. | 
let go the starboard anchor, having to cut 
away the lashings and then let go the port 
anchor, having stopped the engines. I ordered the 
engineer to go full-speed ahead. I don’t know 
what pressure of steam we had. No lives were 
lost. Daylight was about six o'clock or 6.15. ‘The 
breakers when first seen were from one to two 
miles off. I saw the land and broken water simul- 
taneously. About half an hour then elapsed be- 
before the ship struck. ‘The vessel was going full 
s all the time, but never headed towards the 
land. She fell off when she got into broken water 
] suppose she struck aft because she was down 
three feet by the stern. About a quarter of an hour 
after we got into the river the vessel drifted toward 
the bar. She wasthen heading about north-west. 
1 went full speed ahead, and had what was left of 
the fore-trysail and fore-staysail set in order to 
endeavor to “keep her there.” In spite of our 
going full speed ahead she parted the starboard 
anchor. Letting go the port anchor I got clear of 
a rock where all would have been lost. Ihence the 
vessel drifted and stranded, like a plank froma 
water-mill, a mile below the rock on the beach. 


. From 4 a.m. she drifted at a dreadful speed, about 


five knots an hour, perhaps on a North-west course. 
It is beyond my power to say exactly. The en- 

ines were powerless. Supposing no accident had 

appened I should have given the vessel nine 
sais speed and made a northerly course. I es- 
timate the drift, at Icast, at four miles an hour, 
dead to leeward. (During a long examination 
nothing further could be Gicited from the witness 
than that his ship was thrown ashore by an extra- 
ordinary convulsion). During an ordinary gale 
the ship would have drifted cight miles in the 
two hours. Looking at the new dead reckon- 
ing position on the chart at 6 a.m., I cannot 
account for the vessel being so close into the land. 
I noticed everything. I do not think it possible 
that the patent log could have been in error as 
much as one mile an hour. I have never known it 
so. I have no record of the last time I got the 
deviation; but I am positive the compasses are 
correct. My allowance for the set of the sea was 
of no account because of the current. After pass- 
ing Omaisaki, I laid down for a few minutes; but 
was frequently on deck, up till a quarter to four, 
when I took entire charge of the ship. The baro- 
meter was then 29.88. 

Canute Olsen, late Chief-officer of the Kworio 
Maru, holding a first’mate’s certificate, No. 61, 
said :—I kept the watch from 4 to 8, morning and 
afternoon. The weather on the 12th of October 
was squally, with a strong Easterly wind. The 
speed by patent log was 9.2/4 miles. The log was 
fixed three feet inside the port quarter. This log 
was not checked by the hand-log on this voyage." I 
kept the ship's log (produced). It was submitted 
to the master at intervals of three or four days. It 
was written up at the place of the wreck, three or 
four days afterward. ‘The deviation table was 
written when the book was commenced. Observa- 
tions were taken by me whenever the weather was 
clear, and recorded in a small book kept by myself, 
that is now in Yokohama. My observations agreed 
with the deviation table. At 4.46 p.m. on the r2th 

maisaki was bearing N.W., about 10 or 12 milcs, 

y my judgment. We shaped a W. by S. course 
y Dridge compass—error 10 degrees W. We went 
magnetic W.S.W. westerly. ‘The captain set the 
course. I steadied the ship. ‘Ihe point made for 
Ss South of Ooshima. leacng Vokohama the 
rim was three feet by the stern—forward 10.6, aft 


13.6. I was not looking for Toyama Light. The 
captain’s night orders to me were to look after the 
ship, and report dangers. ‘The course was not 
altered during my watch. I think Iwas the first 
to sce the land, before it was reported to nic. 
This was at daybreak, and I only saw the top of 
the land. The wind was S.S.W., hurricane force, 
drizzling rain. I could see about a mile. The 
breakers were first scen about 6 o’clock, the ship 
heading for the land at no s whatever. The 
engines were not siopped : they were going full 
speed. The ship had no head-way. ce helm 
was twice shifted to bring the ship to the wind. 
The sca was the same as the wind—southward and 
westerly, confused—the westerly highest. The 
means employed to bring the ship round were helm 
down and engines full speed ; but the ship would 
not come up. The foresail could not be set, as the 
ship was under water forward. I went aloft to 
cut the topsail away and heard the captain say he 
would try to wear the ship. If the helm had been 

ut hard aweather and the fore-topsail braced 

ard aback, the engines going full speed, the 
vessel would not have come round; nor would she 
with engines going full speed astern, tarpaulins in 
the rigging and men forward. My only sugges- 
tion to the captain when the vessel was going 
ashore was to cut the lashings of the anchors. The 
i ta had not been reversed at all, to my know- 
ledge. Anchors were ready to Iet go before we 
drifted over the bar. They were not cock-billed. 
We had to cock-bill and let go at the same time. 
‘There was too much sea to let go the anchors as we 
were drifting to the shore. We had nine deck 
hands, and four quarter-masters. The average 
speed of the Aworio was 8} miles per hour. I do 
not think the ship was underlogged on her passage. 
I saw the chart at 4 a.m., and think the position 
marked at that time was correct. From 4.30 to 6 
a.m. the ship must have drifted dead to leeward 
about six or seven miles. I cannot account for the 
ship being so close into the land at 6 a.m., except 
by some unknown cause. 1 did not think a 
typhoon was nearing us. I did not look at the 
barometer at 4 a.m. The second mate told me its 
height. It had fallen 0.34 since I left the deck 
before. I supposed the fall meant easterly wind 
and rain—more for rain. 


Kaya Kosuke, supernumerary first officer, said— |! 
I hold 


a first officer’s certificate, dated in August 
this year. I have been on board the Azorio for 
about three months, and kept the watch from 
8 to 12. At midnight on the 12th it was 
cloudy, blowing hard from the east, and the sea 
was high. I relieved the chicf officer who gave 
me the course, and orders about the sails, and to 
call the Captain if the weather changed. Course 
by standard compass on the bridge was W. by S.: 
Error ten degress westerly: magnetic course 
W.S.W. Ikept the course as ordered, and the 
vessel was steered the course at a speed of about 
ten knots by patent log. Topsail and fore-trysail 
were set. [| took trysail in at half-past eight. The 
master was then in his room. He came on deck dur- 
ing my watch. I was relieved by the second officer. 
The weather was the same at midnight. I came 
on deck again just before daylight because the 
ship was labouring heavily. I saw land soon after, 
about daylight, at a distance of, perhaps, three or 
four miles. The morning was aah dark. Soon I 
saw breakers. The ship was rolling heavily side 
on to the sca. It was not possible to sct the 
fore-staysail. About twenty minutes elapsed from 
the time I saw the breakers till the ship struck. 
The engines were going full speed the whole time. 
The Kworto entered the Otonasi-gawa at seven 
o’clock, or thereabouts. Two anchors were down. 
The port cable was all paid out and parted. The 
starboard was nearly all paid out. The out-rush 
of water from the river was very strong: it carried 
away the cable. We steamcd against it but could 
not stem it. It carricd us out over the bar. 

To Captain Withers—I remember pone coming 
up in the middle watch, and asking if I could sce 
Mitoya. I said I was looking for it, and went 
aloft. You were on deck then. I saw nothing. 
‘The entrics of the barometer reading are made by 
the second mate for that watch. The weather was 
clear and not so bad ae it had been before. 

At noon the court adjourned till 1.15 p.m. 

On resuming Mr. Kitano Tozaburo was called. 
He said—I was second mate of the Awerto Alaru 
at the time of the wreck. I hold a second mate’s 


Google 





temporary certificate, which I have held for about 
two years. I have been about six months on board 
the Kicorio. 1 kept the watches from 12 to 4. On 
the r2th the weather was dark, a hard wind blowing. 
Trysail and fore-top-sail were set. (Witness here 
corroborated the evidence of the preceding witnesses 
as to course and sail set.) I know that the error 
of the compass was 10 degrces West. We stecred 
S.W. by W. to the end of my watch. My orders 
were to call the captain if there was any change in 
the wind. I looked Sy Keil at the bridge-com- 
pass to see the ship had kept her course. At 4 the 
weather was dark and rainy. I could see two or 
three cho. I donot know what time I came on 
deck after being relieved. The chief officer called 
me. When I got on deck they were taking in the 
try-sail. I saw land about four or four and a half 
miles distant on the starboard bow, but saw no 
breakers. I do not know the time when I noticed 
that the ship was drifting on shore. I cannot 
estimate the rush of the river: it was great. The 
speed at the time, from the log, was ten knots per 
hour. I did not look at the barometer. I have 
never taken an azimuth or amplitude on board the 
Kworio. 

To Captain Withers—The entry in the log of 
barometer reading is in my handwriting, 29.88 at 
4 p.m. I recorded the reading at every hour. 

amada Jinjiro—I have a certificate, No. 13, as 


First Engineer under rule three of the Regulations. 
I have been in the Aworio since September 1882. 


There are three engineers on boad. The chief's 
watch is from 4 to 8, 2nd 8 to 12, 3rd 12 to 4 On 
the 12th the pressure of stcam was 20lbs., revolu- 
tions 73 or 74- ‘I estimate the speed of the snip on 
the twelfth, with the wind, at about ten knots. OThe 
weather was windy and the sea rough. At 4 on the 
13th the wind had changed, but was strong. From 
4-40 to 6the speed was about ten knots. } was not 
on deck. After the change of wind the vessel was 
rolling ry much. The speed was not reduced 
since we Ieft Yokohama—not even when the bad 
weather commenced. At half-past six or a little 
before seven the speed was reduced. That was 
at the mouth of the river—where exactly I cannot 
say as I was below. A little after seven the en- 
gines were moved again, and kept going for 
twenty or thirty minutes—pressure 21Ibs., and go- 
ing I The engines were st ped ‘by 

er telegraphed from the deck. The ship was 
then aground. I left the engine-room shortly before 
eight. The engine-room clock had stop The 
ship bumped exceedingly. The engines had be- 
gun to race at half-past one the previous day. I 
relieved the pressure from time to time. The 
pitch of the propeller is about 12. In ordinary 
weather the revolutions to make 9 knots are 75 or 


76 Hee minute. 

t this point the Court decided to call no fur- 
ther evidence, but addressed a few questions to 
Captain Withers. 

. Q. When you were drifting so helplessly to- 
ward the shore why did you not stop the engine 7— 
A. A few points of wind would have taken her off 


the shore. Stopping the engines would have made 
her less controllable. 
Q. At full ahead what headway, not Ice- 


way, did the ship make ?—A. None, if any at all. 

- Had the engines any effect upon the ship ? 
—A. No, until she got within the outer line of 
breakers, when I di my utmost to bring the 
ship within the lagoon at the entrance to the river 
where I let go my anchor. 

Q. During the time you were standing by the 
ship, did you make any observation as to the rise 
and fall of the river ?—A. In still water there is a 
rise and fall of about six feet. That I ascertained 
while bathing. 

Q. How do you account for the ship being 
carried in and out?—A. By an influx and reflux 
of water: some mysterious freak of nature that I 
cannot understand. 

Q. Why did you not let go both anchors when 
the ship was being driven towards the shore 7—~A. 
Because to do so would have cut the ship down to 
the water’s edge and impcrilled the life of every- 
ae on ante : 

aptain Withers, continuing his statement, said 
that he had been supelied wil a copy of the recu- 
lations. ‘There might be something therein order- 
ing that the ship’s speed should be logged every 
two hours. He kept a private memorandum-book, 
in addition to his supervision of the ship’s loge. 
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eee, eee. 


The Court reserved judgment, stating that it 
would inform Captain Withers and his officers in 
due time before it was delivered. 


Saturpay, December 1st, 1883. 
The Court assembled this morning at 11 a.m. for 
the purpose of delivering the following decision 
which was read by Captain Ramsay, the President. 


The Kworio Maru was a composite screw steamer 
of 811 gross, and 617 net tons, built at Gl win 
1868, by Messrs. C. Connell & Co., her length 
being 191.3 ft., breadth 29.1 ft., depth 15.2 ft. She 
was of 100 nominal horse power, owned by the 
Mitsu Bishi Mail Steamship Company of Tokiyo, 
and commanded by Mr. Geo. Withers, who held a 
Master’s Certificate of Competency, of the First 
Grade, No. 114. 

The vessel sailed from Yokohama at 6 a.m. on 
the 12th of October last, bound to Kobe. She 

inside Mikotomo, and at 4.46 p.m. Omaye- 
saki bore N.W. distance 10 to 12 miles, wind being 
East, a fresh breeze with drizzling rain; speed of 
ship being 9.6 knots per hour. 

From Omaye-saki a W.S.W. Magnetic course 
was shaped by Bridge Compass topass 4 miles South 
of Ooshima: this course, and s of 9.6, were 
maintained till 4.30 a.m. on the 13th, the vessel 
carrying all possible sail. 

Between midnight and 4 a.m. the barometer fell 
from 30°1t to 29°81, with strong East and ES.E. 
—_— rc all sail was pg in, the weather being 

irty, and having a most threatening appearance 
to the Southward. ie 

At 430 a.m. the ship had run 110 miles on a 
WS.W. etic course, only cy Ss the log, 
from the time Omaye-saki bore N.W. distant 10 
to 12 miles, when suddenly the wind shifted 
to the S.S.W. in a hard squall, and continued 
to blow with hurricane force, and by the evi- 
dence, rendered the vessel unmanageable; 
and the ship was blown bodily to leeward thou 
the engines were going tull speed ahead. e 
evidence states she no headway, but was drift- 
ing at a rate of 3 to 4 miles an hour. deavours 
were made to get the vessel round on the starboard 
tack, by keeping the helm hard alee, and by cut- 
ting the remnants of the fore-topsailaway. Finding 
then she would not come near the wind, the helm 
was put hard aweather, in the hope of wearing 
her, but without success. 

About daylight land was sighted right ahead, 
distant about 14 miles. Shortly after, breakers 
were seen, the ship apparently drifting helplessly 
towards them, with the engines going full speed 
ahead. About 6.30 a.m. the vessel struck on a 
sandbank, or the outer bar of a river, over 
which she was carried by the force of the sea 
and of the engines into the Otonashi 
Gawa ; there both anchors were let go, engines 
stopped cable of port bower veered to bare end, 
and starboard bower veered to 30 fathoms; but 
within a few minutes, a heavy freshet parted 
the port cable. Notwithstanding the engines were 
going full speed ahead, she dragged her starboard 
anchor, which was at once shipped, to avoid a 
rock, towards which the ship was driving; and the 
vessel was carried out to seaward again, and 
finally wrecked on the coast, without loss of life. 

At 6 a.m., when the ship was discovered to be so 
close into the land, she should have been by the 
master’s dead reckoning about 15 miles ahead of 
and 4 miles to the Northward of his assumed posi- 
tion. This discrepancy may arise from two reaons. 
Firsdy:—a current set the vessel to the W.N.W. 
Secondly :—Underlogging—in both cases at a rate 
of one knot per hour. The speed recorded is that 
shown by the registering log, but the First officer 
and Chief engineer, considered her speed at to 
knots per hour. It is possible that the following 
high sea would account for the additional knot per 
hour, and this addition would not be registered by 
the log, nor perceivable by the eye. 

If the error of the ship's position is attributable 
to the first reason, the Master cannot be held 


esponsible. 
. If the error of the ship's position is due to the 


and reason, the Master ts to blame, as he, by his; Church met the expenditure. 
should have made an allowance Jin the neyative ; he remarked that the $175 which 


long experience, 
fae the ad of the sea. 


We are of opinion that it was a combination of | salary stare 


the two reasons as given above, which placed the 
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ship so close to the land at daylight on the 13th of 
October, viz :—1st, The Kuro Siwodeflected to the 
northward ; 2nd, Underlogging. 

After sighting the land and breakers so close 
aboard at daylight on the 13th of October, the 
time for action was limited, yet we are of opinion 
that the Master might have tried other measures, 
for keeping his vessel off the shore. (1) By goin 
full speed astern, helm astarboard, with some hea 
sail set, or men in the fore rigging. (2) By cutting 
away his foremast, and using it for a drag to bring 
her head to wind. (3) By letting go both anchors 
when he found she was drifting so helplesssly 
towards the shore. (4) By at least stopping the 
engines, which were kept moving full s ahead, 
in a vain attempt to get the vessel head to wind. 

The vessel, once inside the Bar, every effort was 
made to keep her there, but the heavy rush of 
water to seaward, rendered it impossible. 


JUDGMENT. 


We are of opinion that the master is to blame 
for not endeavouring to kcep the vessel off the 
shore by either of the means enumerated above. 

But taking into consideration that at daylight 
the weather was so exceptionally bad, and the 
time for taking active measures for the safety of 
the ship from being wrecked was extremely short, 
we are of opinion that the exigencies of the case 
will be met by suspending the Master’s certificate, 
No. 114, for a period of three months from the date 
of judgment. 

Geo. Ramsay, President. 
Tnos. H. Jans, Assessor. 


A. F. MacNas, Assessor. 


I hereby approve of this decision, and direct that 
it be carried out accordingly. 
Satco TsukumNICHI, 
Minister of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Department. 
Marine Office, Tokio, December rst, 1883. 


The certificates of the other officers were returned 
to them, and the Court rose. 








CHRIST-CHURCH. 
= 


A meeting, as advertised, was held yesterday 
afternoon, in the Chamber of Commerce eons, to 
consider the advisability of maintaining a Church 
and Clergyman here, of the Established Church of 
England. There were present Mr. Russcll Robert- 
son (Chairman), Messrs. Tom Thomas, Murray, 
Whittall, Durant, Kirkwood, Griffin, James, Wilson, 
Walter, Fraser, Cope, Wilkin, Dallas, E. B. Wat- 
son, A. J]. Watson, and others. 

Mr. Russett RosBertson, having been voted to 
the chair, explained the object of the meeting, which 
was to consider whether the seat-holders and those 
interested in Christ Church were prepared to main- 
tain that establishment for another year. There 
was 2 debt of @600 on the establishment. 

r. Kirnxwoon alluded to the clergyman’s 
salary, which would have to be provided for. He 
understood that the present incumbent’s engage- 
ment expired in February, and that he was willing 
to remain for three months beyond that time. 

The CHatrMAawn said that the Chaplain had con- 
sented to remain in Yokohama for three months 
from February next if his parishioners desired it. 

Mr. BrearLey suggesicd that the seat-holders 
should give a guarantee on their pew-rents for the 
debt of the Church and the Chaplain’s salary. He 
Seprcenee the closure of the Church. 

Ir. FRaser concurred with Mr. Brearley, but 
spoke of the burden falling constantly upon a 
limited number of the community. 

After some gencral remarks had passed, the 
CHAIRMAN ee that the treasurer, Mr. Whittall, 
was leaving the country, and it was only just that 
he should be retmbursed the $600 that he had ad- 
vanced. The question was, where was the money 
to come from ? 

Mr. Grirrin asked whether the income of the 
The reply bein 
had to be I phadaa monthly for the chaplain’s 

us in the face. 

Mr. Witittatt said that that pittance was little 


enough, and that no competent clergy 
be procured for a less stipend: era ae 

Mr. F. Eastvake alluded to the 
scriptions that had of late been had in Yokoham 
mentioning them in detail, and wondered that 
in such circumstances, there should be any diff. 
cal oe ‘ing paar 4 $600 owing by the 
members rist Church. $20,000 
ir at ay the Theatre. had been su. 

everal suggestions were made as t 

means of raising funds, Mr. Kirkwood pode 
Bh the difference of Churches, and that the Chance 
o ay las could not appeal to the general public 
Mr. Cope proposed concerts, and quoted A se 
cedents of former years. The discussion became 
very desultory, and divers suggestions were made— 
Mr. Eastlake proposing a list io be handed round 
and Mr. Cope a reduction in pew-rents. Mr. EB 
Watson suggested that aft appeal be made to the 
junior members of the community, asthe burden had 

eretofore fallen on a few shoulders, that were not 
always, in the bo state of affairs, well able 
to bear it. Mr. Whittall said that some time 
the junior members had subscribed handsomely, 
He did not seem to be in favor of anew appeal to 
their generosity, and his feeling was apparently 
shared by the majority of the meeting. 

Mr. THomas emphatically and at some length 
held that it was a disgrace that the Church should 
be embarassed for a debt of 8600, a feeling that 
was heartily endorsed by the other members; but, 
as the Chairman remarked, nothing practical was 
suggested. In plain terms no one seemed to be 
willing or able to subscribe the money required or 
to guarantee it; and there seemed, at this a 
likelihood that the meeting would rise a 
coming to apr decision at all—a negative result 
which Mr. Wilkin, for one, warmly deprecated. 

Cratrman explained that the present in- 


numerous Sub. 


The 
debtedness of $600 was in face of $900 collected 
only a few months ago. He called the attention 
of the gentlemen present to the actual seriousness 
of the financial situation. The monthly expenditure 
for salaries, repairs, interest, and sundries is $270, 
which is too great a tax in present circumstances, 
although in other small far Eastern foreign com- 
munities, such as Kobe and Shanghai and so 
on, the Church establishments were maintained 
without apparent difficulty. To Mr. Thomas he 
eerie that the morigage on the church was 

1,500. 

After further desultory discussion, a motion was 
formulated by Mr. Tuomas, and seconded by Mr. 
Brearcey. It is to the effect :-— 

That a guarantee fund be started to pay off the presest 
Church Debt of $600. 

This motion was lost. 

Mr. F. Eastraxe suggested a series of entertain. 
ments, Mr. Cope organ recitals, and then a long 
and varied discussion ensued. 

Mr. Fraser then proposed, and Mr. Gaurrix 
seconded, 

That a fund be ia this room to see 
sosttars thcbeg to the end of the Fea 
The committee would thus, said Mr. Fraser, be 
able to bring in a budget in January next, sey 
the prospects for 1884; and further action cou 
then be taken. Messrs. Thomas, Brearley, Wilson, 
Griffin, Wilkin, Owston, Kirkwood, Methuish, 
Whittall, Mollison, and Fraser expressed a 
willingness to put down their names to start 2 ‘ 
of guarantors. Messrs. Eastlake, Thomas, 29 
Fraser were understood to promise to help r 
Church Committee in canvassing seat-holders an 
others for additional support. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


————————————————————— 
NOTIFICATION NO. §3 OF THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE. 
—_—_—_—_—_———- 

To Departments, Boards, Senates, Cities, and 
Prefectures :— <a 
It is hereby notified that gendarmerie Wi 

established in Osaka. 
(N.B.—A company of the metropol 
merie will be despatched.) 
SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
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November 3oth, 1883. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
—————— 
[REUTER sad Srectar” To JAPAN Mair.”’} 


London, November 22nd. 
YRANCE AND CHINA, 


The Chinese Government has sent a vigorous | 
note to the Powers, reasserting the suzerainty |’ 
of Annam, and throwing the responsibility upon | ' 


France in case of war being declared. 
London, November 26th. 


It is currently reported here that negotiations | 


are now proceeding between the English and 


French Governments with a view to British|: 


mediation on the Franco-China question. 
THE CHINA SQUADRON, 


Orders have been given to reinforce the]: 


British Squadron on the China Station. 


London, November 27th. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 


The Committee of the French Chambers have | 


approved of the vote of credit for Tonquin. 

The Minister of War has stated that 6,000 
troops were ready to leave for Tonquin at any 
moment. 





[From THE “ Saicon InDEPENDENT.”] 


Paris, 2gth October. 
FRENCH POLICY IN TONQUIN. 
In the Chamber the Extreme Left will inter- 
pellate the Government on its Tonquin policy. 
1st November. 
After the interpellation on the affairs in Ton- 
quin, the Chamber passed a vote of confidence 
by a majority of 180. 
Paris, 5th November. 


NEW ADMIRAL FOR THE FREXCH SQUADRON 
IN CHINA, ~ 


Admiral Lespes replaces Admiral Meyer in 

command of the division in China waters. 
Paris, 12th November. 
MUNICIPAL REFORM IN FRANCE. 

The Chamber has adopted the Municipal 

Reform Bill. 
GERMANY AND SPAIN. 

The Crown Prince of Germany, has made a 
journey to Madrid, which has produced a great 
sensation. 





(From tHe “ HoncKonG DaiLy Press.’’] 


London, 16th November. 
RUSSIA AND BULGARIA. 

The difficulty between Bulgaria and Russia 
has been arranged. The Bulgarian Minister of 
War is to be a Prussian, who is not to interfere 
With internal affairs. 

Manila, 17th November. 
THE TYPHOON AT MANIL\. 

The announced typhoon inclined to the West 
before it reached Manila. it will enter the 
China Sea to-day through 12 and 14 latitude. 
ee 


SUNDAY CH URCH SERVICES. 
Oh —— 
Christ Churcl : , = 
nion Church : 7 ace eee oe 
oman Catholic Church : 8 an 9.30 a.m. 


netsh Church, Nop. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
—_————_—_ a 
For Weee Beoixxixa Faipay, Novenpen 23Tu, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongo, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
ee ee represents velocity of wind. 
ee NE eT percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. t Wirectionof Wind, t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 10.6 miles per hour on Monday at 
4Pp-m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.367 
inches on Wednesday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was jo.co2 
inches on Tuesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week wax 67.2 both on Satur- 
day and Sunday, and the lowest was 54.6 on Tuesday. The 
maximum and minimum for the corresponding week of last year 
were 63.0 and 37.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.175 inches, 
against 0.415 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
——— 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, 


Na ki, & pperM.B.Co. Thursday, Dec. 6th.® 
kate 


From Hongkong. per P.& O.Co, Friday, Dec. 7th.t 





* Left Shanghai on November 2%th. ¢ Khica left Hongkong 
on November agth. The /enice (with English mail) left Hong- 
kong on November ajrd. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Hongkong... per K.U. Co. Sunday, Dec. 2nd. 


For Kobe ......... per P.M.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 3rd. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and fpr M.B.Co. Wednesday, Dec. sth. 
Nagasaki ... 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. — 








YOKOSUKA, STEAMERS. 
—_ 

The Yokosuka stcamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 ard 4.00 p.m. 
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CHESS. 
By Mr. F. Heacey, from the Chess Players’ 
Chronicle. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 24th November, 
by W. B. Mason, Nagasaki. 


White. Black. 
1.—B. to K. B. 6. 1.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—R. to O. B. 4. 2.—K. takes R. 
3-—B. to K. 6, mate. 


if 2.—K. to » Se 
3-—R. to QO. 4, mate. 2 
Correct solution received from “ Tesa.” 








NOTES FROM FAPANESE PAPERS. 
ne 


Horse races will take place at the Mita Gardens 
to-day. ‘The Mikado will honor the sports with his 
presence. 

The Fuso and Kongo are cruising in the vicinity 
of Imari Bay. 

The trial of Messrs. Kono and Aigawa, who are 
charged with libelling Mr. Mishima, Prefect of 
Fukushima, on the occasion of the trial at the 
Supreme Criminal Court, was opened on the 29th 
ulumo. The presiding judge is Mr. Ito, and the 
prosecutor Mr. Kikuchi. The evidence of the pro- 
secution depends upon the offensive expressions 
alleged to have been uttered by the defendants dur- 
ing their late trial. The examination procecded but 
for a short time, when the defendant’s counsel made 
a motion asking for an adjournment till next day - 
on several technical grounds. The motion was 
granted and the trial recommences to-day.—Fiyu 
Shimbun. 


. 
. 

The construction of the Nakasendo railway will 
be commenced in ey next and is expected to 
be completed in the 21st year of Meiji (1888).— 
Choya Shimbun. 

* 
— + 

It is reported that a Korean capitalist, by name 
Li Ken Yei, who went’ to the interior of Korea 
accompanied by a Japanese mining expert, was 
attacked by a band of highwaymen and robbed. 
The miner was beaten nearly to death, but, for- 
tunately, he recovered owing to good medical treat- 
ment, but mining operations had to be postponed. 
The mine lies in Keishu, and covers, accor ing to 
Mr. Li, a considerable area. It is said to be a 
rich metallic deposit consisting of three beds. It 
was already dug to the deoth of 30 yo and the 
deeper it is excavated the better appears to be the 
quality of the metal. It is expected that when 
worked with European machinery the out-turn will 
be increased. 

At 8 p.m. on the 25th ultimo a train was over- 
turned on the Kobe-Osaka line when approaching 
the Sumiyoshi station. No one was injured.— 
Fiji Shimpo. 


. * ¢ 

According to the latest census returns, there are 
499 families of Kwasoku or ex-Daimiyo. Of these, 
412 live in Tokiyo, 61 in Kiyoto, and 26 in differ. 
ent provinces. —WNichi Nicht Shimbun. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
———-¢—____. 
FREIGHTS. 


November, — Hakodate, General. — Kiyodo | kaichi :—9$8,. Japanese. 
Unyu Kwaisha. Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, {rom 

: Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, Tokuda, 25th! Hakodate :—Mr.and Mrs. Murakami, Messrs, 

There is no new feature to be reported in the November,— Korea vid Kobe, Gencral.—Mitsu | Gosch, Nakajima, Uchi, Mogami, Chiba 

Freight Market, everything remains dull as stated Bish M. S.S. Co. es oe 

last. The following steamers are circulated for| Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 

New York, with early despatch, vid China ports :— 2 sth November, ~Shimidzu, Gencral.—Sci- 

. ; : riusha. 

Steamships Mosser, Venice, Benarty, and Benledi. Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 782, Ingman, 26th 
November,— Kobe, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. ee : 

Evangeline, British schooner, 301, 5. A. I, 27t 
Recenter abe: Lumber.—E. C. Kirby & 
Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 2,350, Davison, 27th 
November,—San Francisco, Mails and Gene- 

ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 26th 
November,—Yokkaichi, General.— Kowyeki- 
Sha. 

we L Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Thomas, 
November, —Yokkaichi 22nd November, Genc- 25th November, — Hakodate, General. — 
ral.— Kowyekisha. Da Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, | Yze Afaru, Japanese steamer, 131, Nakamura, 

eth Netoaber,- Hakodate; General.— Mitsu 26th PR aan as pokadate, General. — 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Tamura, 26th | Vechigo Marx, Japanese steamer, 790, MacFarlane, 
November, — Yokkaichi 23rd November, Gene- 26th November,—Kobe, neral.—Kiyodo 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Unyu Kwaisha. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1.540, L. H. Moule, 26th] Xymamoto Marx, Japanese steamer, 1,290, Drum- 
November,—Hongkong 16th Nov. vid Naga- mond, 27th November,—Hongkong vid Kobe 
saki and Kobe, General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. and Nagasaki, Mails and neral.—Mitsu 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imado, 26th Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

November,—Shimidzu 25th November, Gene- Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
ral.—Sciriusha. 27th November,—Kobe, Mails and General. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Araoka, 26th —Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kovember, — Hakodate, General. — Kiyodo Hiogo Maru, Japancse steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
Unyu Kwaisha. 28th November,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 

Zunkei Maru, Japanese steamer, 113, Asaka, 26th ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
November,—Handa 25th November, Gene-| Kiyokatwsa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Imado, 28th 
ral.—Seiriusha. 896, R.N. Walk November,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 590, K. IN. Walker, | Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

“azth November. — Kobe 2sth November, | © “moto, 23th Nodabher Yokkaichi General.— 
Ceneral.—-Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,128, Dearborn, | seigai Afaru, Japanese steamer, 102, Narita, 29th 
27th November,—San Francisco 7th Novem- November,— Toba, General.—Seiriusha. 
ber, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. Clarissa B. Carver, Ameriean ship, 1,106, L. Dow, 


Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 27th 29th Novembcr,—Hongkong, Keroscne.-— 
November, —Yokkaichi 26th November, Gene- China and Japan Trading Co. 


: ral.—Ke wyekisha. : Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. Efford,* 29th 
Seikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 27th November,—Kobe, Mails and Gencral.— 
November,—Handa 25th November, General. Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


—Seiriusha. Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 29th 
Taganoure Marx, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu-} = November,—Yokkaichi, General.—Seiriusha. 


moto, 27th November,—Yokkaichi 25th No- Na W, eR 
: ings : ya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
vember, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. e Walker, Soil November, ---Shatiwhal and 


Tanais, French steamer, 1,759, Vaquicr, 28th No- «. Kaj Mi chi M. 
yember,—Hon gkong tgth November, Mails aes atau and General.—Mitsu Bishi M 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 


Hercules, American ship, 1,206, E. Lincoln, 29th 



































5 . , Nagao, 

Watori, and Sakata in cabin; and 231 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
vid. Nagasaki and Kobe :—Dr. Dodd, Messrs, 
H. Hunt, A. C. Read, and J. Wilson in cabin; and 
g Chinese and 30 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Marn, from Kobe. 
68 Japancse. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from 
Francisco :—H.E. Sanya, al and Mrs. “ie 
Robertson, Rev. F. R. and Mrs. Graves, Mrs. \ 
N. Lovatt and child, Méss E. F. Swinney, Mic 
M. A. Whitman, Messrs. S. N. Nickerson, oars 
A. Smith, Gustave Reddelie, A. R. V. clin, G. A. 
K. Honcy, W. Turnbull, Jun., D. B. Fearing and 
J. Morimura in cabin; and 10 Europeans in 
steerage. For OE: Mrs. E. Laurence, Miss 
A. Fabar, Messrs. H. N. Palmer, and C. de Pem. 
inyrac in cabin; and 1,220 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—2 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Seikai Marx, {rom 
ee Se Japanese. 

er French steamer Zanais, from a 
ue ay pe in cabin. Hongkong: 

er Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, {ro 
Shanghai and ports :—H.E. Inouye, Mr. and Mrs 
Lowe, Mr. and Mrs. Matsudaira, Messrs. Drum. 
mond, Okamoto, Namura, Yoshizawa, Fujita, K 
Inou ey Katayama, Kawasaki, Kojima, Shirvone 
and Ichijo in cabin; and 5 seamen, 2 Chinese, and 
175 Japanese in stearage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:~ 
Rev. S. M. and Mrs. Merrill, Captain E. Thebaud, 
and ‘ling Toh in cabin; and 6 Europeans, and 
366 Chinese in steerage. For New York: Lieut. 
Commander Hitchcock, €.S.N., Mrs. Hitchcock 
and daughter, Messrs. H. Kerr, H. J. Hunt, and 
S. Uragawa in cabin. For London: Captain F. 
Jones, Messrs. Montague Lévy, and C. G, Sinclair 
in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. G. A. Campbell in 
cabin. For Paris: Messrs. A. Andreossi and B. 
Imbert in cabin. For Bremem: Mr. W. Krohn 
in cabin. 


Per Japancse steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—Governer Watanabe, General 
B. Van Buren, Rev. F. R. and Mrs. Green, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nakai, Mrs. Otaike and child, Mr. 
and Mr. Shiroto, Mr. and Mrs. Nishioka, Mrs. 
TLovatt and child, Mrs. Schreiber, Miss Fla F. 
Swinncy, Miss A. MacKenzic, Miss MacKenze, 
Rev. 11. Stout, Rev. S. H. Cobb, Captain Byrne, 
Messrs. G. \W. Penney, Nakamura, O. Kumenara, 
Halta, Kukukawa, Mori, Kinashi, Takagi, Ito, 
Hatake, and Yokoyama in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for Hong- 
kong :—Mrs. E. Laurence, Miss A. Fabar, Messts. 
H. N. Palmer, C. de Pemmyrac in cabin; and 
1,22 Chinese in steerage. 


ARRIVALS. 

Kumamoto Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,249, Drum- 
mond, 24th November,—Hongkong via Kobe, 
Genera]l.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 2,350, Davison, 24th 
November, — Hongkong 17th” November, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Ada, British schooner, 55, Hardy, 26th November, 

* _—-Miako 16th November, General.—Captain. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 26th 


City of Tokie, Amcrican steamer, 3,128, Dearborn, 


November,—New York sth June and Batavia oy oa Sc 5 en ekOne: ptais-and 
a 8 Co. 47,000 axerosene.— Smith, Kowyeki Maru, Japanese stcamef, 63, Omura, 
: : 30th November,— Yokkaichi, Gencral.— Kow- 
iene Maru, gapenet steamer, 1,862, J. yekisha. 
a a a, ew ; on Setrio Maru, Japancse steamer, 454, Tamura, 3oth 
ae a alltel soar peak Ee 1,154, S. Rickard, AGG ag a kkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
ree aden: Bell . ca PIOnEROng Volta (6), French gunboat, Captain Fournie?, 30th 
Shidsuoka Maru, Japancse steamer, 334, Nakai, =vovemiber,;— Hongkong: 
a November,—Shimidzu 27th November, 





CARGOFS. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong, 
vid: Nagasaki and Kobe :—Throu cargos 15) 
packaycs; Local cargo, 2,365 packages; Cattle, 
30 head. e 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Franciso— 





eral.—Seiriusha. TENS ew omwtn 
: é cN oe a eae 2 TUTAL, 
Kamtschatka, Russian steamer, 703, Ingman, 30th ou aune Oe ee 1,749 
aria SRY a naar Gencral. ARRIVED. erie Une, sii re mB agos 38 
— Mitsu 1M. S.S. Co. Nek nd ¥ $yo S38 
- Per Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, from) Nagasaki... 2. - Sak 3 AS 
. ‘ < tT) . hd : 4e) 
said acta a alas steamer, 459, Tamura, 30th | Hongkong vid Kobe :— Messrs. Richardson, Pierre, | Hiezo -.e ee 295 ee a 5.293 
General BPP str rely November, | Volcke, hhosuge, Humano, Yasugi, Satake, Vam- BRONTE no. eee ee 
as ; ishi M. S.S. Co. nouchi, and Chimoto in cabin; and 63 Japanese in Total ..ccccceeee 44M 1358 y2th Me 

a ae ciel Japanese Steamer, 104, Inouye, | Slcerage. SILK. 

Creare. e “ae rTM : 
Fae Unva Ke eos General. —| Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkon:s :— Me ee: Re cites ts 
one? Mrs. W. H. Marsh, Miss Thornton, and J.icut. k 125 401 a ae 
-—_-_— Richard Rush, U.S.N., in cabin; and 2 Chine:e in eee ne” ee 302 ee sot 
DEPART stecrage. For San Francisco: Rev. S. Me. and] Y\otohama cee Oo £55 oo 
S. ARTURES. Mrs NI crill Ca t . E aa b d M K h Yokohama ioe ——— -_ 383 
etsho Maru, Japanese stcam : Aes. Mocrill, Captain E. Phebaud, Messrs. Krohn, = ane 38 a 
Navcobee noe jose pede Isoda, 2yth{and Tong Foh in cabin; and 370 Chinese in Total ....ccce 125 acre oa 


—Seiriusha. stecrage. Silk-worm eggs ...--++ 





Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Okuma, 24th; Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok. 


—~ asc ee me me We oe 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Pane coe ce oeenrerenee 
IMPORTS. 


With no improvement to note in our Market 
since last week, we append usual quotations which 
are, however, but nominal values in the absence of 
any operations to guide prices. 

- COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- — - 


PER FICtT., 
$25.00 to 28.50 
29.25 to 30.00 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - + 25.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 to 32,Commonto Medium- + 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 2S to 33, Good to Best- - + 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38 to 42 - © © # © 35.00 to 37.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
Grey Shirtings—8} Bb, 384 to 39inches - 1 ny 14 
> > e Oo 2. 
: eae SPR dase hy to 45 inches - 1.85 to aac 
T. h—7 tb, 24 yards, 32 inches - © 1.40 to 1.45 
Indigo Shirting—i2 yards, ¢44inches - 1.50 to 1.65 
Prints—A » 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and ns Black, 32 ree YARD. 
inches - = - + 2 = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}, 24 yards, 30 PER PIECE. 
inches = 2 2 2 + «© 8.15 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2}, 24 yards, 30 
- Daag a ieee 3.30 to 1.6o 
urkey Reds—+ hb, 24 ya » 30 INC - 1.70 to 1.82 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches - §.90 to6. = 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 y 43 inches - + 1.75 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. . 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches - 83.60 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Cloth, 30 yards, 32 i - _= 0.18 to 0.23 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
Stinches - - 2 = (= O18 to0.16} 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
31 inches - - - 2 _= 0.18} to 0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
tinches - - = + = 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths— Pilots, $4@ SGinches - =< 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ sGinches + 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 6 56 inches - + 0.30 to0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 5h, 
per RB - - - « © 0.35 too.40 
IRON. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch $3.50 'to'7.60 
e e e - 2 oe. 2. 
Flat Bare’ finch - 2°  2« © © 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square up tofinch - + 2.20 tu 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - = « ° - © 2.35 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size - ° = 2.85 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

Sales ducing the past week have amounted to 
22,000 cases, and deliveries to 16,000 cases Oil. 
The Market is a shade firmer for Devoe and 
Comet, but Stella brand is only saleable at the low 
rates. The Clarissa B. Carver has taken her 
cargo down to Hongkong, but the Herenles has 


arnved, and will probably discharge her 47,000 
cases here. 
Devoe ° e e e ° - o "51.68 


: Comet e se e eo o e Ld oe 

Steila- es eo es es es es e e 
; SUGAR. 

With a limited enqniry, transactions are neces- 


sarily on a small scale, holders firmly demandin 
the following rates :— . = 


1.65 
1.48 


PER PICUL. 





‘ vo. ° ° e - - $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No, 2 e e = es ad se 6.75 to 7.00 
vines No.3- + + - «+ «© 6.30 to 6.50 
tte,No.g- - + + + © 5.80 to6.00 
tte, No. Se © = - ° bed 4.60 to 4-75 
Formosa - = - - = 4.25 to 4.30 

EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 


Our last was issued DS 4th instant, since which 
te business has continued on much the same 


asis as then reported, and Settlements for the 
the Re reach 700 piculs. As was expected, 
e 


' anic took a good quantity, her cargo of 855 
: es bringing the total Export up to 18,546 bales, 
rae 13,412 bales to date last season. Direct 
A ii to New York by the Oceanic were 313 
ele making the Export to the United States 
a" 4192 bales, against 4,333 bales at same time 
nis year. No sooner had the American mail 
ies than buying—especially of Filatures—again 
faa with renewed vigour, and Stocks are still 
Yo h reduced. _ The total Stock of all kinds in 
ae ic ama Is estimated to be 4,200 piculs. Prices 
¢ whole are without much quotable change, 
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the tendency for most descriptions being: rather 
firmer. 

Hanrks.—Purchazes have been light, holders 

trying to establish a slight advance, which, buyers 
having pretty well supplied their present wants, 
refuse to pay. With kinsatsa tending downwards 
and a Stock of nearly 2,300 ‘cule. it will be 
difficult to force prices up unless the tone of 
telegraphic advices should improve. Among the 
reported Settlements we note Shinshu, fair to good, 
$450; Uyeda, $450; Yechigo, $340; Maibash, 
$425; and Hachoji, $415. 
_ Filatures——The bulk of the trade has been donc 
in these kinds and Re-reels. Prices are without 
any quotable change, but may be considered fairly 
easy at the figures given below. Stocks, of good 
Silks especially, are reduced, and anything above 
a fair No. 1 in 14/16 deniers commands iis price. 
The current demand has again run upon No. 2 
kinds. Among the transactions are chronicled a 
small lot of Oshu filature Nihonmatsu at $625; 
Tenriusha, $595; ordinary No. 1 Shinshu sorts, 
$580; seconds, $560; Koshu, 8550. 

Re-recls.—A fair amount of business has been 
done in these, and several parcels are reported to 
have gone forward on native account by last 
American steamer. Five Girl chop has been taken 
at about $567} for a large parcel. Medium Shin- 
shu at $550 have, however, been most in demand. 
Bushu, $540; Kawaichi, $525. 

Kakeda.—Rather more doing in these on basis 
of “ Sano Musume” $595, $505, and $525, for firsts, 
seconds, and thirds respectively. ‘* Niwatori” 
have been done at $520; Common, $500; Inferior, 
$480. 

Oshu.—After the large purchases reported last 








week there has been a lull in this Market. One 
parcel of Sendai has changed hands at $465, and 
another of better quality brought $485. A few 
Hamatsuki at $420 make up the balance. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No.1}- + = = © = - $480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - += + + 475 to 4So0 
Hanks—No.2(Joshu) - + + « 465 t0470 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)-  - + «+ 455 to 465 
Hanks—No. 24 (Joshu) - - - + 440 to 450 
Hanks—No. 3 - 2 = ¢ «© 4200 430 
Hanks—No. 3} - 5 = ££ = 400 t0 410 
Filatures—Extra. - 2 © © © 610 tv 620 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers = + += 590 to 600 
Filaturcs—No. 1, 14-10 deniers = = == 5585, to $05 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers. - - §70to 5So 
Vilatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers = - - 560 to 570 
Filatures—No. 2, 1g 1S deniers-= = ==) §G60 to 570 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = = = =) 5540 to. 550 
Re-reels—No. 1, 1416 deniers - - + §70to5 
Re-reels—No. 1), 14.17 deniers- = = 555 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 denicrs - +. + 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers = - + 5§20t0 530 
Kakedas—Extra. - © © © = §095 
Kakedas—No.t. - -* =- + = §65t0575 
Kakedas—No. 2. - 2s -* - 530 to 540 
Kakedas—No. i - -2¢ 2+ = «© §00to 510 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} - - - = 4600470 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 - 2= © © 455 to 465 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 - © + © 400 to 420 
Sodai—No.2t - -*- -+ = = = 400to 410 
Export Tables Raw Silk to 3oth Nov. 1833 :— 
Season 1883-8. 1882-83. 1881-83. 
Bares, uss Barsa 
France and Italy + 10,749 7,016 3.349 
menca - ° = 2192 45333 2,347 
England id : 2, 1,605 2,063 1,798 
Total - © 18,546 13,412 7494 
WASTE SILK. 


After the large transactions noted in our last, 
business has much fallen off, buyers apparently 
are busy inspecting and sorting their previous 
purchases. Arrivals are but moccrate and Stocks 
are creeping up a little; still the assortment is not 
very extensive, more than half the total Stock on 
offer consisting of Medium to Low Kibiso, including 
Neri. Prices, except for the last-mentioned kinds, 
are no lower; indeed some special requirements 
in high-class Wastes are hard to fill at our top 
quotations. 


Pierced Cocoons.—Nothing done in these; there 
is a Stock of about 150 piculs, Common, in the 
Market and further quantities are reported to exist 
up country. Some of these are said to be of better 
quality, but until they appear but little can be said 
of them. 

Noshi-ito.—About too piculs have found buyers, 
all being of Joshu province and ranging from $78 


to $83. In addition to this there has been a small Saturday, December tst ............. 


Google 


purchase of Koshu filature at $125. 
Noshi generally are reduced to 300 piculs, and good 
qualities are scarce. 


755 





Stocks of 


Kibiso.—Filature kinds are in request but arc 


scarce; with larger arrivals and rather lower 
prices, busincss would ensue. 
in Shinshu filature at $115. 
S110 to $105. 


We notice purchases 
Koshu and Yechiu 
In Hanks Kibiso there has not been 
much doing. A parcel of Shinshu, Common at 
840, also some Oshu Sendai at $86 to $30, have 
found purchasers. Nothing done in Neri. 
Mawatta.—No transactions this week. Stock 
is estimated at 260 piculs with prices unchanged. 


QUOTATIONS. 


Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair - - $9n to 100 
Noshiito—Filature, Best - = © 150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good - © + 130 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium - - = 510 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best. - - 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best - - 110 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good -  * © 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium - - + 90 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best = - - - 200 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good = *¢ + = 85 
Noshi-to—Joshu, Ordinary - - + 75 
Kiviso—Filature, Hest selected -  - + tsto!20 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds - © © 110 to 305 
Kiltso—Oshu, - 2©= +2 © 9§ 
Kibiso—-Shinshu, Best *°© *© *° - 95 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Seconds- + - + soup 
Kibtso—Joshu, Fairto Common - - soto 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low - - csoto!s 
Kibiso—Nen, toCommon. - - 20to 12} 
Mawata—Good to Best - - = = 175 to185 


Exchange.—l\n spite of arrivals of specic, news of 
higher rates ruling in China has tended to t 
quotations here ; and the tendency is against shi 

rs. Credits are firm at :—London 4 m/s, 3/933 
New York 30 d/s, 91}; 60 d/s, y2; Paris 6 m/s, 
fcs. 4.82. Kinsatse fluctuate a little according to 
the business passing in Exports and may be quoted 


1IZ2to 1! 100. 
3per$ en 


The animation which characterised our Tea 
Market when last reviewed, ceased on that date. 
Since then only a small business of 10 piculs, 

rincipally of Medium and Good Medium sorts, 
lave to be reported at the undernoted quotations. 
Receipts during the week aggregate but 1,070 
piculs, making a total of 149,612 piculs since the 
opening of the scason, against 156,287 piculs in 
1882. The cargo from this port of the O. & O. 
steamship Oceanic despatched on the 27th ultimo, 
comprising 246,549 Ibs. :—For New Vork, 855 Ibs. ; 
for Chicago, 21,973lbs.; for California, 109,379 
ibs.; and for Canada, 114,342lbs. The steamship 
Canton which sailed on the 21st, also took 279,045 
Ibs., viz.:—lor New York, 123,308 Ibs.; and for 
Canada, 155,740lbs. At the close the Market is 
quict and nothing doing. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Common - - - - + © * $10 & under 
Good Common - - - + + = !2to14 
Medium - « . - ° - 16to1S 
Good Medium - - : - ° - 19to2! 
Fine a . . . o o e 24 & up ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Rates have again advanced. Transactions con- 
sist principally of Private Paper, there being no 


demand for Bank. Silver remains unchanged at 
50} d. per ounce. 
Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - = 3/5} 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - +3 9¢ 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- ° ° 3/9 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- . - 3.93 
On Paris—Bank sight- *¢ + -* +470 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - + 4.82} | 
On Hongkone—Bank sight- - «+ + o/odis. 
On Hongkong—Pnivate 10 days’ sight- = « 3 0,0 dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - 2 #73 
On Shanzhai—Private 10 days’ sight - = -_ 734 
On New \ork——Bank Bills on demand - go} 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight. +91 


On San Francisco—Bank Billsondemand - go} 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - gi} 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 


Monday, November 26th ....... Stine enese fabecee I 
Tuesday, November 27th ..........0068 piscedvese 112 
Wednesday, November 28th ............ceeseeees 112} 
Thursdi PG November 2gth ........ iaaedeesoie vece 1123 
Friday, November 30th ..........ccccscccseces coco EET 


ereeenaeteoeore 110% 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TES. PF DP & W BALDWIN IMPORTANT. NOTICE 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. |. pecs oxo Sort Lists, 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated| | Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 


Constitutions will discover that by the use -s 2 "oly i i W ‘ ey 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health foc | BCA Dudley ; Horsley F es VW ponents ing for a tian ant Manufactory in their 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its| London Office :-—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch} Djstrict. All information and recipes for the 


purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. | Street, E.C. purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Watey, &¢. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, Oi dae 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tejbutaries in| FOF the excellence of our Manufactures, we! js given, previous knowledge is ‘not necessary 


Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Ma- have received following AWARDS :— The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
homet to inform the Faker that I was a Doctor,} Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. : 


and [ had the best medicines at the service of the ; eats 

sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 

-~ Pani mi bi I served out a quantity | Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 
olloway’s Pills. ese are most uscful to an casei : . 

explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. ina 

properties they create an undeniable efiect upon | Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. | free, on application to 





Tix Prate ann Suicer Iron MANUFACTURERS. Snipa CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
a business, should sec if there is an open. 


increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 


the patient, which satisfies them of their value.’ © The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! _| Sole Export Agent—Broorzs, Doss & Co. ieee + & FOSTER, Engineers, 
: iM Corbet Court, London, E.C. 23c, Forston Street, Lond 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT acee, X 
May rst, 1883. May 1st, 1883. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and 
ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraculously in 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, 
ublished in 1871, says—“‘1 had with me a 
quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave some 
to ees and nothing —_ an ng _— . ~ 
gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, bu ter, f: l * e 
and horse feed poured in upon us, until at Jast a ?e t 2 
tea-spoonful of Ointment ouch a fowl and any ac Al ane S as INS. 
uantity of peas, and the demar.d became so great 
that I was obliged to lock up the small remaining 








Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes 

































Sold “by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors os gti ecg gg 
throughout the World. Railings, Standards, Fountains, —_ Verandahs, 
May Ist, 1833. Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
— aes Balconies, Urinals, Spanirils, Bandstands, 
=* r: Fenn Ham Nags Panels, - Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
9 J. & E. ATKINSON’S NT Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Fatimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department 





PERFUMERY, 


éelebrated for nearty a past, is of the best English & 
‘ jactare. For ce it has 
\ manaf Fer ie perky and erat exci 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 
. ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PABRIS, 1878, 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST CRDER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 188I. 


ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR & 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


i White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, 8 
Opopanar, Jockey Clab, Ess Bouquct, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and ell other odours, of the finest quality only. 
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% GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE & 
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. OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, { 

M eslebrated for so many yerrs, continues to be made as hereto- fy 
7 fore. ay ee ee Se be eee ee 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINIGAR, 
@ sew and jndirpensible Tollet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfame for the Hendkerchief. 
wish lbeeee Bs Se fetes coe 
f i en 1 
4 obtained of all dealers throughout the World, py 
Larers 
J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON API LICATION. 
eA UTION.— Mees. J. & ©. ATKINSON manafactere 
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DEATH. 
At No. 81, on December 2nd, Captain Eowarp Pierce, 
\ate of the schooner Penelope. 
On Advent Sunday morning at the Parsonage, BranpDA, 
infant daughter of the Kev. E. Champneys Irwinc. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





Reuter, true to his well established character, 
has not failed to supply us with an apparently 
important piece of news in the form of a veri- 
table enigma. He loves to puzzle the public, 
and is not without opportunitics to indulge the 
Propensity. On the night of the 6th instant 
he sent us a message to the effect that ‘* France, 
Russia, and the United States had agrecd to co- 
Operate, and that the English and German 
Governments would either remain neutral or act 
as protectors of China.” Nothing could will be 
More perplexing. For though it is possible to 
Conceive the contingency of Russia throwing in 
her lot with France against China, the entry of 
the United States into such a coalition seems 
scarcely credible. If, on the other hand, 
we attach to ‘‘ co-operation” the only reasonable 


Go 


interpretation, namely consensus with a view to|the protection of neutrals resident in China.” 


a conference and the discovery of an amicable 
exit for France and China from their difficulties, 
then that England and Germany should stgnd 
aloof appears inexplicable. There is, however, 
another way of reading the telegram, though it 
is a way that refuses to adapt itself wholly to the 
terms of the message. In the event of war 
between France and China—an event which we 
do not yet regard as imminent, but which is 
certainly too possible to render preparation 
unnecessary—the position of the foreign re- 
sidents in the Middle Kingdom, will become ex- 
ceedingly precarious. Through the open ports 
not only will China be able to procure supplies 
of arms and ammunition, but so long as these 
ports are unmolested, her foreign trade will con- 
tinue with little interruption, and the revenue 
she derives from it will still be available. To 
blockade these important commercial emporia 
would be to wound her in a very vital part, and 


For the present, however, all this must remain 
a matter of conjecture. 





H.B.M.'s Suprexz Court for China and Japan 
has confirmed, in every point, the finding of 
H.B.M.’s Court for Japan in the case of Hiro- 
shima v. Blakeway. Our readers will remember 
that Blakeway, acting as agent for Schnell, sold 
the wreck of the M.M. steamship NVi/ without 
knowing that it had already been given by 
Schnell to Hiroshima. The latter subsequently 
brought suit against the buyer, a Japanese, in 
the Japanese Courts; but, since the deed of sale 
bore the Consular stamp and was in all respects 
valid as a document, the Courts declined to set 
it aside. Hiroshima’s only recourse was, there- 
fore, against Blakeway. She cited him before 
the British Court and obtained a judgment for 
1,000 yes. Great sympathy was felt for Blake- 
way, inasmuch as he had evidently acted bead 


France might be expected to make the attempt] fde in Schnell’s interests, and had, moreover, 


at an early stage of military operations. But 
its consequences could scarcely fail to involve 
complications of a most serious nature, and, fur- 
ther, to expose the foreign residents to dangers 
against which all ought to make common cause. 
It is the plain duty of the great Powers to be 
prepared for this contingency, and to determine 
among themselves, beforehand, to what lengths 
they will carry concerted measures for the pro- 
tection of their nationals, that is to say, of neutrals 
in China. Such a question bristles with difficul- 
ties that might refuse to be adjusted at the 
moment of action unless the method of adjustment 
were determined in advance. We are inclined, 
then, to think that European Governments have 
perceived the wisdom of providing against 
this contingency, and that Reuter’s Message 
of Thursday alludes to diplomatic prelimina- 
rics probably now in progress. The only 
trouble about this reading of the telegram 
is the grouping of the Powers. For the United 
States ought certainly to be on the side of 
Germany and England. Russia might, and 
probably would, object to the policy of guaran- 
teering the protection of neutrals resident in an 
Eastern Empire at war with a Western State. 
But Amcrica’s policy ought to be of a different 
nature, and we are of opinion that what 
Reuter meant to tcll us is something to the 
following efiect:—France and Russia have 
agreed that the former's action, in the event of 
a war with China, shall be quite unfettered, but 
the Governments of Germany, the United States 
and England are in favour of jointly guaranteeing 


gle 


made every reasonable effort, subsequently, to 
repair his inadvertenterror. After the judgment, 
a sum of 500 ves was tendered by way of com- 
promise, and this being refused, it was deter- 
mined to appeal the case to Shanghai. On 
what equitable grounds this action was taken 
we have never been able to discover. The 
main point involved was, whether the plaintiffs 
failure in the Japanese Courts against a 
Japanese barred her action in an English Court 
against an Englishman. The Japanese de- 
fendant had purchased from the Englishman, 
with all due observance of legal form, and in all 
good faith, a certain chattel, the property of 
Hiroshima. The whole fault lay with the seller, 
and as it was not within the competence of the 
Japanese Courts to adjudicate upon that fault: 
the alternatives were, either that the purchaser 
should forfeit his lawful acquisition and the 
price he had given for it, which would have been 
manifestly unfair; or that Hiroshima’s property 
should be alienated without her assent, which 
would have been a novel principle; or that the 
alienator should be obliged by his own laws to 
make restitution, which is not an uncommon 
variety of justice. Except to determine the 
amount of Hiroshima’s just claim, one is puzzled 
to understand what Blakeway can have ex- 
pected to gain by allowing the matter to be taken 
into the British Court atall. But that, after a 
decision had been given in that Court, the fur- 
ther delay and expense of an appeal should have 
been incurred because the plaintiff refused to 
accept half the sum awarded to her, is an issue 
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ee 
which will not redound much to the credit of | Exhibition,” though a store in Korea containing 


British justice in Japanese eyes. We should like 
to know by how much the net proceeds of the 
sale of the steamship Nii will eventually help to 
swell the bulk of Hiroshima’s worldly wealth. 





Ox of our Yokohama vernacular contemporaries 
publishes a statement to the effect that, in nego- 
tiating a treaty of commerce with Korea, Sir 
Harry Parkes insists upon the free introduction 
of opium into the country. Not many persons 
will be found to believe this. Sir Harry Parkes 
has never been credited with any very strong 
anti-opium sentiments. He is understood to 
think, like some other distinguished Englishmen, 
that China's objection to the importation of the 
foreign drug does not deserve serious consi- 
deration until she proves her sincerity by taking 
some steps to stop the growth of the poppy in 
her own territories. But, between this and an 
attempt to insist upon including opium in the 
list of legal imports into a country where its use 
is as yet unknown, there is a vast difference. 
We cannot suppose for a moment that Sir Harry 
has adopted such a policy. What does seem 
possible, however, is that he may have suggested 
the justice and expediency of imposing the same 
restrictions on the import of the Chinese, as of 
the foreign, drug. It would plainly be both 
useless and unfair to exclude opium imported 
by English traders while admitting that imported 
by Chinese, and so far as we know there is no 
provision against the latterin Korea. \Ve should 
be glad to know the Mainichs Shimbun’s autho- 
rity for the action it attributes to Her Majesty's 
Minister. Sir Harry Parkes is not the exponent 
of a very liberal policy; but, among the many 
arbitrary acts that have been laid to his charge, 
there is none which furnishes a precedent for 
the course now attributed to him. 


Tug New Pork Herald contains the follow- 
ing :— 

Mr. Von Mallendorff, vice-president of the Corean 
Foreign Office, in a letter dated at Seoul, July 14, pro- 

an international exhibition in the Corean capital. 

he fetter has been communicated to the Department 

of State at Washington and copies have been forwarded 

to the Chamber of Commerce in this city. Mr. Von 
Mollendorff says :— 

“With a view of developing the commercial and 
industrial resources of the Kingdom of Corea, and ia 
order to facilitate trade, it is proposed to establish at 
Seoul (the capital) a museum in which, among other 
things, will be exposed samples and models of articles 
of foreign export, such as machinery, mining, and 
agricultural implements, geological instruments, and 
the varied material of every description likely to prove 
of interest and benefit to a population of 12,000,000 
souls emerging from a most primitive state. 

“ These articles wil] be catalogued in Engtixh and 
Chinese, and have attached the names of contributing 
or manufacturing firms. The merchants and manfac- 
turers of the United States of America are invited to 
contribute to this museum. All articles should be 
addressed to the care of H. Suethlage, Esq., Shanghai, 
China, and all communications, catalogues, and price 
lists, should be sent direct to meat Seoul. The Corean 
government should have the privilege of purchasing 
these articles at the prices named on the invoices. It 
is hoped by this system to develop a trade to mutual 
advantage; and as any orders which may be the out- 

owth of it can be sent by us direct to manufacturers, 
the aid of middlemen will not be needed, and American 
firms having no representative in the East will be 
largely benefited thereby.” 

To ordinary readers Mr. Von Méllendorff's pro- 


posal does not sound very like an “ International 


Google 


American goods would certainly be an “ exhibi- 
tion” and might possibly be called ‘“ inter- 
national.” We confess that, if we are asked to 
record our impression of this scheme without 
rescrve, we should feel obliged to describe it as 
a device for establishing a very large agency in 
the hands of gentlemen who shall be namcless. 
The “interest and benefit” of the “twelve mil- 
lion souls emerging from a most primitive 
state” are excellent aims, and the privilege pro- 
mised to the Korean Government—the privilege 
of buying the exhibits at invoiced prices—is 
most valuable, but on the whole the “interest 
and benefit” do not appear to be all on one side, 
and the privilege of selling the exhibits is not 
without good points. 


Ost of the inconveniences entailed by the 
spasmodic nature of telegraphic intelligence is 
that we are kept in a state of perpetual excite- 
ment and uncertainty. Ry the wires there are 
conveyed to us facts of special salience only 
and when the ordinary means of communication 
subsequently bring us the less remarkable 
details, we are apt to confuse the proper 
sequence of events and to imagine that things 
are actually happening in the order their re- 
corders temporarily give them. This is notably 
the case with regard to Tonquinese news. A 
fortnight ago the telegraph told us that China 
had issued a manifesto announcing her resolve 
to regard any French advance upon Bac-ninh 
as a declaration of war. This sounded serious 
enough, but by no means hopeless. It did not 
follow that the French forces would _ attack 
Bac-ninh. Quite the contrary, indeed. For 
though they might be strong enough to garrison 
a dozen places in Tonquin, and at the same 
time carry on a series of skirmishes with a band 
of so-called pirates, they were certainly not 
strong enough to engage in an open struggle 
with the armies China could easily march to the 
banks of the Red River. Thus, the stout atti- 
tude taken by the Cabinet at Peking seemed 
rather favorable than unfavorable to the prospects 
of peace, since there had always been grave 
danger in the propinquity of the Chinese and 
French forces while the former were sympathi- 
zing with, and secretly helping, the enemies of 
the latter, and the latter under no acknowledged 
restraint with regard to the former; whereas the 
French would now have excellent reason, as 
well, perhaps, as positive orders, to avoid any 
collision until the arrival of large reinforcements 
guarantced them against losing all the positions 
they had so hardly won. In fact, after China's 
manifesto, the only wise course for Admiral 
Courbet's little army to pursue would be to hold 
their own, and do nothing calculated to invite 
risks they could not possibly hope to control. 
But while the public was thus arguing, and 
gradually overcoming the uneasiness caused by 
the telegraphic intelligence, there followed mail 
news that preparations for the attack of Bac- 
ninh were in active progress. Immediately, 
people inferred that China's ultimatum had been 
disregarded, and that Admiral Courbet was 
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about to proceed with the occupation of the 
disputed territory, whatever complications might 
ensuc. But it is to be observed that these 
supposed designs of advancing avainst the 
Chinese positions were not Subsequent, by 
prior, to the issue of China's manifesto, \\e 
are not yet in pessession of any definite in. 
telligence as to the effect produced upon 
France's counsels by that manifesto. Its date 
was November the 20th; and on Decem. 
ber the 1st, the Committee of the Cham. 
ber of Deputies issued their report on the Ton. 
quin affair, recommending an amicable settlement 
with China. So far, then, from Considering the 
prospects darker than they were, and despite 
the despondent utterances of several of og: 
Chinese contemporaries, we are disposed to see 
much hope in the position. We believe tha 
French good sense only waited to reassert itself 
until Chinese policy assumed a really unequi- 
vocal shape. There is now so little substantial 
difference between the claims of the two Powers, 
that except from sheer love of fighting they have 
no Cause to engage in a war involving not alone 
heavy sacrifices for both, but also complications 
whose extent it is difficult to gauge. That 
France should continue to prepare reinforce. 
ments means nothing. In any case she must 
send out more men, unless China definitely 
undertakes the responsibility of pacifying the 
country. The Black Flags seem to be as active 
as they ever were. Twice—the rath and 17th 
of November—they attacked Hai-duong. On 
the first occasion, the French garrison was not 
strong enough to leave the citadel. The Black 
Flags, therefore, had it all their own way. They 
pillaged and burned the town to their hears’ 
content. On the second occasion, they a- 
saulted the citadel itself, and though they were 
ultimately repulsed owing to the fortunate 
arrival of a gunboat, the garrison lost 28 out its 
total of 150 men. Hai-duong lies on the Ta- 
bigne River, which, it will be remembered, forms 
a part of the limits China proposes for French 
occupation, and which at the same time con- 
stitutes the water-way between Haiphong and 
Hanoi. Obviously, therefore, the footing ob- 
tained by the French troops in the upper 
portion of the Red River delta is of a very 
precarious nature, and they are much too wis 
to imperil it still further by prematurely engaging 
in an open struggle with the Chinese forces. 





A xor less important feature than even Chinas 
resolute manifesto, is the publication of the 
decree said to have been secretly issued in the 
name of the Emperor of the Middle Kingdom 
appointing the Chief of the Black Flags, Lia 
Jung-fu, to be Commander-in-Chief in Tonquin, 
and instructing the Governor of Yinnan to 
cSoperate with him. That some step of this 
nature was taken long ago by China, we never 
had any doubt. It was easy to see that 
on the successful resistance of the Black 
Flags depended her best chance of persuading 
France to be content with smaller results than 
those originally contemplated. To keep the 
foreign invaders at bay without openly crossing 
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swords with them, until they should consent to| 


Ningpo we are at a loss to conccive, unless 


negotiate on a reasonable basis, was a wise andj there is a distinct desire to reopen the old 


legitimate policy from China’s point of view. 
She could not afford to neglect such aids as the 
Black Flags, and in secretly assisting them, she 
acted as any Western Power would have acted 
in her place. We speak entirely apart from her 
title to interfere at all in Tonquin. That is 
another question altogether. But, so soon as it 
appears that the leader of the Black Flags, him- 
sclf a Chinamen, holds a commission from the 
Governnient at Peking, that Government becomes 
directly responsible for his conduct 1/s-d-e7's the 
French. In short, if the decree referred to 
above was really issued, it transforms the Black 
Flags from fugitive rebels into loyal Chinese 
subjects fighting on China's behalf and with 
China’s authority. But was the decree ever 
issued in the form reported, or, if issucd, docs 
not its secret nature enable China to evade its 
consequences, should she be so minded? The 
limits of diplomatic subterfuge are wide. Unless 
we are much mistaken it will prove a very 
difficult task to saddle China with any responsi- 
bility that can be avoided by equivocation or 
point-blank denial. It is onc thing for a foreign 
newspaper to publish what purports to be a 
decree issued by the ruler of the Middle King- 
dom; another, and a very different, thing for a 
forcign Government to obtain conclusive proof 
of that decree’s genuineness. If France wishes 
to push matters to extremities, she may renew 
her charges against the Peking Cabinct on the 
strength of this new rumour, or fact, whichever 
it be, but the chief significance of the thing in 
our eyes is that it furnishes additional evidence 
of China's resolve to maintain her position. 
There is no mistaking that resolve now; and, 
since France's persistence in mistaking it has 
been the chief obstacle to an amicable settle- 
ment, good may after all result from this rare 
indiscredition on the part of the Chinese officials. 











NOTES. 





Tuere is some distinction in belonging to an 
island whose suzerainty is disputed by two 
empires, but the privilege is not without pcrils 
also. A correspondent of the North China 
Daily News, writing from Ningpo, savs that the 
local authorities have in custody ten Riukiuans 
who were picked up at sea by a Chinese junk 
four months ago. The Riukiuans originally be- 
longed to a partly of fifteen, but five of their 
number had been drowned, or killed by want 
and exposure, and the survivors were rescued 
after drifting about for 18 days in a water-logged 
boat. They were landed at Chinhai, where 
they have been kept in custody since July, the 
Cheshien of Ningpo maintaining that they are 
Chinese, not Japanese, subjects. ‘I'he conten- 
ton is wanting in relevancy. ‘To whichever 
empire the shipwrecked men owe allegiance, it 
'$ Certain that their homes are in the Riukiu 
Islands, where, as the unfortunate cast-awars 
tearfully explain, they all have wives and families 
anxiously awaiting their return. What the 
Chinese hope to effect by detaining them at 


trouble. Japan, presumably, will require the 
men’s release, and if China replies by alleging 
her right to deal with them after the arbitrary 
methods practiced towards her own subjects, 
there is no telling where the complication may 
end. Itis tobe hoped, however, that the states- 
men of the Middle Kingdom are too prudent 
to adopt such a clumsy and unwarrantable 
method of reasserting a half-forgotten claim. 


THe letter and telegram published below afford 
an interesting evidence of the community of 
sympathy that is constantly growing up between 
Japan and the Western world. A calamity 
even more terrible than that which has evoked 
this munificent expression of fellow-feeling, is 
still fresh in the memory of the present genera- 
tion, and may perhaps have had some share in 
inspiring Prince Arisugawa’s initiative. But 
however this may be, such an act of mercy is 
most pleasant to record. It will help to remind 
the people of Italy, and through them Europeans 
generally, that in seeking admission to the 
comity of nations, Japan is not more anxious to 
reap the benefits of equality than she is willing 
to discharge the duties of fellowship. 


Foreicn Orrice, Toxo, 


Nov. 26, 1883. 

My Dear Mr. Lanxciarez,—The deep aympatby 
entertained by His Majesty the Emperor and the 
Government of Japan for the sufferers at Ischia, induced 
His Imperial Highness Prince Arisugawa to undertake 
the pleasant duty of giving expression to the feeling 
by the collection of a fund in aid of those who were 
rendered destitute by the terrible calamity. 

The subscription list has been closed, and as it was 
believed that any aid which might be tendered should 
be made available without delay, in order to give it the 
full measure of benefit, Mr. Asano has, I am happy to 
state, been instructed by telegraph, as per enclosure, to 
pay at once the sum of 10,000 francs, that being the 
amount contributed by the Imperial Family and Japa- 
nese officers. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) 


ASANO, Japanese Minister, Rome. 

Pay out of funds in hand to Minister for Foreign 
Affairs the sum of 10,090 francs, as contribution from 
the Imperial Family and Japanese Officers, under the 
initiative movement taken by H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa 
in aid of the sufferers at Ischia, for whom deep sym- 
pathy is felt. Particulars and remittance by mail. 


(Signed) Ixouve. 


Ixouvye Kaoru. 


A LARGE audience assembled in Union Church 
on Friday, 30th ultimo, on the occasion of a 
public temperance meeting, held under the 
auspices of the Alpha and Neptune Lodges of 
Good Templars. Captain J. S. Skerrett, of the 
U.S. flagship Richmond, took the chair, and 
called the meeting to order at a few minutes 
past 8 o'clock. After prayer by the Rev. 
W. C. Davisson, the Chairman stated that 
the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
considering what could be donc to restrain the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in Yokohama. He 
spoke of the recognized evils flowing from the 
present unrestricted sale of all manner of poison- 
ous stuff, and expressed his hearty sympathy 
with any movement which tended to lessen such 
evils. He then introduced the Rev. Mr. Correll, 
of Tokiyo, who accupied scme forty minutes in 
discussing the general question of total absti- 
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nence, the history of the temperance movement, 
and the special merits of the Independent 
Order of Good Templars. Several songs and a 
reading were followed by the closing speech of 
the evening, delivered by Chaplain Crawford, of 
the Richmond. His specch had the merit of 
being short. He discussed the responsibility 
of communities for the evils existing in their 
midst, and appealed to those present to for- 
ward the cause of temperance and good 
order by personal example and cffort, and 
the employment of all possible means for 
the suppression of the traffic in poisons, 
carried on in that section of the city popularly 
known as ‘“‘ Blood Town.” A vote of thanks 
was extendcd to the Trustees of Union Church 
for the use of the building, and the meeting 
closed with an ode and benediction. The 
evening's entertainment was certainly enjoyable ; 
but, judged from the stand-point of the object 
announced in the advertisement, it was not a 
success. It was expected that some organiza- 
tion would be attempted, but no movement in 
that direction was made, and no suggestions 
Offered as to the means by which the desired 
reforms might be brought about. It is a dis- 
grace to our community that no restriction 
whatever should be placed upon the sale of 
liquors by irresponsible parties, and we wish that 
something could be done to prevent the daily 
scenes of violence and disorder in our streets, 
which bear such sorrowful testimony to the 
freedom with which bad rum is dispensed to any 
one who has the money to buy it. 





Wr have long ceased to conjecture the sources 
whence some of the vernacular journals derive 
their information. That they should err in their 
attempts to follow the course of foreign events, 
is not wonderful ; but the airy fancies they suffer 
themselves seriously to record concerning matters 
which the most trifling exercise of care and 
intelligence would enable them to verify, imply 
a scanty sense of the importance they attach to 
journalistic responsibilities. ‘Rumour is a pipe 
blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures,” but 
chiefly, we fear by jealousies in the case of those 
Opposition shects which would fain persuade 
their readers that a sudden predilection for 
public works is in danger of undoing all the 
good accomplished by the careful economy of 
the past two years. Recently one of these 
writers told us, in the columns of the Hock? 
Shimbun, that it was in official contemplation to 
raise an internal loan of twenty-five million yen 
for the purpose of building railways. The rate 
of interest in Japan at present is so high that 
such a measure seems as ill-advised as it would 
certainly prove inconvenient in its consequences. 
But in considering the action of Japanese 
financiers, allowance must be made for a factor 
lying somewhat beyond the domain of ordinary 
political economy. We mean their almost 
romantic repugnance toa foreign loan. There 
is a fecling abroad that the treatment this 
country reccives at the hands of Western nations 
is not of a nature to warrant it in contracting 
any new liabilities towards them. From time to 
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time, of recent years, the forcign public has 
been stirred to a mood of careless protest, and 
" occasionally of unsympathetic ridicule, by Japa- 
nese complaints that Japan is not regarded as 
an independent State. Yet it is beyond all 
question that she has not yet accomplished a 
measure of independence sufficient to satisfy the 
aspirations of a high-spirited people. Some of 
the most important privileges* of independence 
are still denied to her, and their denial prevents 
the removal of barriers which belong to the days 
when her idea of independence was isolation. 
The whole nation, or at any rate the whole 
body of the upper classes, is animated by ‘a 
desire to recover these privileges, and connected 
with that desire is a somewhat unpractical 
reluctance to figure before the world in any 
dependent réle, even though solid pecuniary 
advantage be in immediate prospect. Recognis- 
ing, as every moderately careful observer 
must recognise, the existence of this mood, we 
do not find it impossible to believe that the 
apparent necessity of building railways and 
providing other facilities of transport might, 
at any?moment, invest the idea of an internal 
loan with fictitious attractions. But there is a 
wide interval between any project of this nature, 
and the scheme attributed three days ago to the 
Minister of Finance, namely, the re-issue of twenty- 
five millions of Xinsa/su. By steadily reducing 
the bulk of the paper in circulation and refrain- 
ing from all speculative attempts to temporarily 
remedy the results of inflation, the Government 
has at last reduced depreciation to a manageable 
condition. Nobody believes, we doubt whether 
even the Hock Shimbun itself believes, that the 
smallest idea is entertained of sacrificing these 
results to a gain problematical under any cir- 
cumstances, and wholly out of proportion to the 
evils its pursuit by such means would entail. 
The country has suffered quite enough by 
currency fluctuations. It has lost not ten or 
twenty millions but ten or twenty times as much, 
through the want of a stable medium of ex- 
change, and it has not even yet begun to emerge 
from the commercial depression which has 
accompanied every nation’s return to sound 
money. Were the Government again to invite 
the disasters of inflation for the sake of building 
a few miles of railway, it would amply deserve 
the discredit which the Radical organs unjustly 
seck to fix upon it by anticipation. 





Ir would appear that the use of tobacco is by no 
means growing less. An anti-tobacco society 
recently formed at Paris, has published a pam- 
phlet showing that during the first half of the pre- 
sent year the quantity of the leaf sold throughout 
France exceeded the quantity sold during the 
corresponding period of 1882 by nearly a million 
pounds, and that the additional cost to the 
French people was four and a half millions of 
francs. The enormous sums expended by 
Western peoples upon alcohol and tobacco 
deserve greater attention than they gencrally 
receive. Few persons know, or hearing would be 
disposed to believe, that during the past twelve 
years the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
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have spent one hundred and thirty-four millions 
sterling annually upon liquor, and that the 
moncy thus squandered is increasing in a much 
more rapid ratio than the population. In con- 
nection with this subject we cannot do better 
than reproduce an interesting Ictter which ap- 
peared recently in the columns of the J/aachester 


Guardian :— 


Taking the three years ending 1852 and comparing them 
ah tetttnies wea ending 1383, find our trade to our 
principal colonies has developed as follows :— 


Three years Three years 

ending 1853. ending 1883. 

OL 20,948,017 ....00 £ 88,754,648 

Australia oo... eee @ 9,631,814 ...... £ 866 

Canada oo... ceecee cence IG, 0NGEB2 oo. .0e & 35,819,453 

* Cape of Good Hope...... @ 2,613,876 ...... 221,198,314 

Total..............c000 af 43,307,329 .-.... 174,081,288 
From the above figures it will be seen that during the last 
three years the trade of our four principal colonics 


was more than four times as much as thirty years ago. 

The following table gives the value of our aggregate 
exports to all parts of the world, including our colonies, 
nee markets, and other countries. | give the figures for 





year :— 
9850 00... eee 271,967,885 | 1880 ......... @' 223,060,446 
BRS ee £7 932 | 1880 ......... 234,033,678 
183.0002... 78,176,854 | 1882 ......... 241,467,163 
Total... £'333,993,96 Total... £698,550,386 


The above table shows that the total of our foreign trade is 
more than three times as great as thirty years ago, and that 
if we deduct the figures relating to our colonies it will still 
leave our trade with other countries — three times as 
great as thirty years ago. During the last few months, and 
indeed for a year or two, trade has been depressed. Is this 
due to a falling off in our foreign trade? What are the 
facts? Our total exports for the three years ending 1879 
amounted to £585.2 3,737, whilst for the three years ending 
1882 they reac 693,550,286, being an increase for the 
three years of £115,271, ats OF 19-7 per cent. . ; 
This brings us to the question which most immediately 
concerns Manchester—the cotton trade. The Board 
Trade returns show that our total exports of pearl, ape for 
the three years ending 1852 were 4,425,601 644 y whilst 
for the three ycars ending 1832 the amount reached 
13,621,307,000 yards, or above three times as much as 
thirty years ago. But what about recent years? Has not 
the cotton trade lately declined? The following 
giving our exports of cotton goods for the three years ending 


Ci hoo ae with the three years-ending 1879, will show 
“7 Yards. Yards. 
1877 seine 5.83}, B50 | 1880 ............ 4-494.645 000 
5878 ............ 3,61 aoe O8Be oe 4.777.273,000 
3899 ....-...0.0 $,724,648,800 | 1883 ............ 4:349.$21,000 
Total... 51,281,134,950 Total .. 13,621,309,000 
Exhibiting an increase of 21 cent. in our cotton trade 
during the last three years, being one-fifth more exports 


than were ever sent abroad during any three years in the 
history of the cotton trade. If we take the eight months 
ending August of the present » | find we exported 
he ata yeard of cotton cloth, as against 2,861,179,000 
or the same eight months in 18S2. 

Taking the aggregate of the trade of the world, both 
imports and exports, with its population of 1,400,000,000, I 
find that in 18S0 (the last returns published) it reached in 
value to £2,935,767,000; and of this amount the share which 
our little island, with its pupulation of 35,000,000, got was 
£634,289,000, or above one-fifth of the whole, and yet our 
people are in distress and poverty for want of trade. 

ere let me refer to one oc two facts relating to our 
poverty. In 1852, with a foreign trade of £78,000,000, we 
paid in actual relief of the poor in Engiand and Wales 
£ 4,897,685 ; whilst in 1882, with wages from 30 to 80 per 
cent. higher and a foreign trade of £241,000,000, we paid 

8,232,472, being an increase of 6S per cent. in money pad 

or actual relief, whilst our population had only increased 

percent. From the report of the Registrar-General 
toe page 27) I find that of the total deaths in the year 1879, 
one out of every fifteen occurred in a union workhouse; and 
in the city of London, the wealthiest city in the world and 
the capital of this Chnstian country, one person out of every 
nine who died, died in the workhouse: 1 could multiply 
these facts to a great extent, but your space will not allow. 
As Dr. Pankhurst says, ‘‘ There ts a mass of misery in this 
“ete and every Christian man and patriot oucht to 
hang down his head in grief and shame. ‘T).e question is, 
whence comes it, and what is the remedy for it? We have 
an enormous foreign trade, wages are comparatively high, 
food is cheap, and money, the machinery by which trade is 
carned on, is plentiful and cheap. We have thus all the 
conditions for good trade, and yet it is depressed; and we 
are burdened with a pauperism and misery that is distress- 
ing to contemplate. Under such circumstances our distress 
and poverty can only arise from our dissipation and from 
the waste of our resources. During the twelve years ending 
1852 our drink bill averaged £72,000,000 yearly, whereas 
during the last twelve years it has averaged £ 134,000,000, 
or, with an increase of 43 percent. in our populatiun, we 
have had an increase of 8S per cent. inourdnnking. In the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation Mr. Bright and others used to 
picture the happy condition of our homes when the prospenty 
which would follow Free Trade should dawn upon us; the 
people were very much inclined to bid good-bye to poverty 


table, | peop 


and the workhouse, and yet, whilst in 1852 we ha 


pairs in workhouses in England and Wal d 106,009 


ad 190,100, or 70 per cent. more, and yet ee 
been developed and our wealth augmented to a ri . 
unparalleled in the world's history. But, Surrounded a th 
people have been by the temptations of the liquor sh the 
money which should have blessed them and stinstied 
our home trade has been spent in intemperance and 
so has cursed and impoverished and often ruined then. 
and what with ouren ormous expenditure upon drink 
with the burdens of crime, paupensm, vagrancy, lunacr 
disease, and the other resulting evils added ; there 
the purchasing fund which should have enriched our home 
trade has been impoverished. With £134,000,000, or r 
per head, spent in drink, and about £'14,000,000, or &. ‘ 

ead, spent in cotton goods, how could it be otherwie? 
And yet Dr. Pankhurst, bewailing our Pauperism, seeing 
30,000 people in distress in the district where he is speaking 
travels to India, to our other colonies, and to the neutral 
markets of the world for his remedy. He is concerned to 
get our upoa the back of the Hindoos, but why not 
also clothe the poor children in St. Michael's Ward? Wy 
go moaning and pining about more foreign trade when ve 

ave such an enormous ny tere of the world's trade now 
and when we do so little for ourselves at home? Let the 
caoses at home Nescrlpath otgl trade, that desolate our 
that impoveris uce our le to misery and 
to ruin, be dealt with, and then there will joorit oben 
nor 300 persons ia distress either in St. Michael’sAVard 
any other ward in Manchester. And when the people of 
Manchester, whose votes he is seeking, ask him to support 
such a change in the law as will give them the right to 
protect themselves from this dire evil, Dr. Pankburst says: 
—‘‘No; you shall not have the right of self-protection; 
you must bear the burdens, suffer the evils, pay the tazes, 
and endure all the misery and woe that traffic may 
entail upon you; bat I reject your claim to self-protection, 
You can Rive your votes to me (Dr. Pankhurst), and |, who 
am the champion of ‘Government for the people asd by 
the people,’ will the law altered so as to send dows to 
Manchester a judge lawyer like myself,—end you the 
400,000 citizens f er, must go cap in hand and 
state your grevances to this great man, and no dosh 
he will take them into his serious consideration.” i 
the offered to Manchester by a man who seeks its 
suffrayes on the plea that he is a Liberal. 

One word more. The people of Manchester have bees 


of | represented by a Conservative, Mr. Birley, who to 


conserve what was good and get rid of what was evi; 
he always voted with Sic Wilfrid Lawson. What Mr. 
Houldsworth’s Conservatism is I have not been able to 
discover, only that it is different to Mr. Birley’s. But! 
would submit that no man is worthy of the suffrages of the 
le of Manchester who denies the nght to 
themselves from that which the present Prime Minister 
declared ‘entails upon the country evils than the 
combined evils of war, pestilence, and famine.” 
Tam &c., Witutam Horns. 
Claremont, Bury, September 27, 1883. 


It has never been practically demonstrated that 
to bid a man lay down his arms is a successful 
method of persuading him to keep the peace. 
That the Emperor of Germany and the great 
Chancellor entertain any such wild scheme with 
regard to Europe, we cannot persuade ourselves 
to believe. Every patriotic statesman must 
bitterly regret the retrograde tendency civilization 
has developed during the past thirteen years. 
Since Prussia began her wonderful career of 
victory, Europe has been obliged to keep some 
three millions of men constantly under arms, 
and to spend annually over a thousand million 


paid | dollars on their maintenance. Philosophers cry 


out bitterly against’ such a terrible waste of 
energy and capital, but their voices awaken no 
practical echo anywhere. It seems to be univet- 
sally confessed that national existence depends 
upon military strength, and that international 
morality would be a dead letter were not its 
precepts supported by force. It is not in the 
nature of such a mental aberration to produce 
immediately apparent effects. Men that live 
beyond their means, so far from betraying any 
symptoms of embarrassment, convey (0 the 
general public the impression of ease and 
affluence. Nevertheless indications of thet 
unsound condition are never wholly wanting. 
Such an indication in Europe's case is the tide 
of emigration which of late years has steadily 
drained the vital force of the great military nations, 
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and rendered them daily Icss competent to 
endure their self-imposed burthens. Few coun- 
tries in the Old World are sufficiently wealthy to 
maintain an immense army and at the same time 
to ameliorate the lot of their agricultural classes. 
Germany by attempting the dual task has lost a 
vast number of her bread-winners, and Italy is 
beginning to suffer seriously from the same 
cause. Jt is but poor consolation to these coun- 
trics to know that in the world of humanity and 
physics alike there is no such thing as waste ; to 
see that what Europe loscs America gains, and 
that the United States, untrammelled by the load 
which clder nations carry, and receiving, yearly, 
enormous increments of vitality at Europe's 
expense, must soon surpass any hitherto con- 
ceived programme of prosperity and civilization. 
This prospect, comfortable to philosophers, 
cannot have many charms for a statesman of 
Prince Bismarck’s absorbing patriotism, and we 
can well conceive that the dream of his old age 
is to leave his country permanently great by 
freeing it from burthens not less potent to impede 
its growth in the future than they were necessary 
to initiate that growth in the past. But he will 
never seek to attain this end by pursuing the 
chimera of universal disarmament. What- 
ever were the strength of a league issuing 
such a mandate, its announcement must in- 
evitably be the signal for an universal war. 
Except the exhaustion of a serics of battles 
there is no process that can persuade the nations 
to divest themselves of armour whose very 
weight betrays the depth of the distrust that 
induced them to don it. The venerable Emperor 
of Germany and his wonderful coadjutor are too 
wise, too patriotic and above all too humane to 
entertain snch a scheme. There is, however, 
another and a sounder method of achieving the 
desired result. The permanence of European 
peace may be secured by environing it with a 
force against which no nation can hope to 
struggle and live. An union of strong States 
such as that which Germany is gradually ga- 
thering about her, might be powerful enough to 
impose its veto upon every attempt to disturb 
the peace of Europe, and at the same time suf- 
ficiently representative of the general interest to 
accept the rdle of arbiter in all international 
quarrels. To have been the contrivers of such 
an union would entitle the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck to a far higher place in the history of 
Civilization than the eminence to which their 
Great achievements have already raised them. 
Germany can add nothing to her laurels as a 
Conqueror, but her successes have fitted her for 
the performance of such a réle as seldom falls 
within the compass of a nation’s ability. We 
have too much faith in her destiny to suspect 
her Greatest statesman of a scheme so evil and 
impracticable as that attributed to Prince Bis- 
marck by the prophets of the London press. 





Axonc the claims for injuries to British trade 
that will have to be settled when the French 
have concluded their operations in Madagascar, 
1s Onc from a Mauritius merchant who has sent 
to Lord Granville an estimate of damage donc 
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to his sugar plantation near Tamatave by the 
attack of the French on that place. He esti- 
mates the damage to this year's and the two 
succeeding crops at £60,000, and, if his mill 
has been destroyed, £40,000 additional. Ship- 
pers of goods to Madagascar by the Zumar 
Castle are also forwarding to the Foreign Office 
claims for damages on account of their goods 
not being allowed to be landed. Further claims 
by British subjects at other points, such as at 
Temoarifo and Majunga, will also be forwarded 
so soon as their extent can be ascertained. 





Tue Théatre de la Renaissance of Paris is very 
attentive to the dramatic critics. The manager 
has provided for their use a special and luxu- 
riously furnished writing-room, where, before 
or after the performances or in the intervals 
between the acts, these gentlemen can at their 
ease indite their criticisms. A lackey, gorge- 
ously arrayed, is likewise in attendance, ready 
at any moment to drive to the editorial offices 
with the copy, the theatre paying his travelling 
expenses. In this otherwise admirable arrange- 
ment there is, however, one slight drawback. 
The flunkey, we understand, has strict orders to 
open every unvelope, examine the contents, and 
“accidentally” mislay every unfavourable cri- 
tique.— Whitehall Review. : 


As will be seen, by the telegram published in 
another column, Vice-Admiral Sir William 
Montagu Dowell, K.C.B., at present senior 
officer in Command of the Channel Squadron, 
has been appointed to succeed Vice-Admiral 
George Ommanney Willes, C.B., in the com- 
mand of Her Majesty's Squadron in China 
waters. Sir William Montagu Dowell became 
Vice-Admiral in January, 1880. 


Ix various rice-growing countries attention has 
frequently been drawn to inexplicable distinc- 
tions between different sorts of rice. Mr. Col- 
quhoun found that the rice on the Tali side of 
the Bakal lake can only be kept one year, whilst 
that on the eastern side can be kept free from 
decay for many years. 


Tue remarks made by the-Tokiyo Zrade Four- 
nal (Bukka Shimpo) with regard to the export 
of wheat, show that public attention in Japan is 
turning to a subject of very great importance. 
Independent of the fact noted by the Bukka 
Shimpo—that the introduction of kerosene, by 
diminishing the demand for vegetable oil, has 
rendered available for the cultivation of grain con- 
siderable tracts hitherto devoted to the culture of 
rape—we have also to remember that extensive 
districts of arable land lie wholly waste because 
they are unfit for rice planting, or too inaccessible 
to invite labour in any form. Since the Re- 
storation the area of the Japanese rice-ficlds has 
been increased in a ratio larger than the increase 
of population, but the process of reclamation 
cannot fail to be temporarily checked, like all 
other industrics, by the recent rapid apprecia- 
tion of Avnusa/su. Capital invested in wet fields, 
under existing circumstances, returns a dis- 
proportionately small percentage, and this pro- 
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spect will be one of the last to improve, because 
the consumption of rice, and therefore, to some 
extent, its market value, depend upon the 
general prosperity of the country. It is tolerably 
certain that the crop this season is considerably 
in excess of the national requirements, and that 
the disposition of the agricultural classes in the 
immediate future will be to contract rather than 
extend their operations. Seldom does it happen 
that an exceptionally fine rice harvest is accom- 
panied by an ample yield of other ccreals, but 
such is the case this year, so that Japan finds — 
herself in the predicament of possessing more 
food than she wants. This would be a matter 
of sincere congratulation were foreign markets 
ready to receive her surplus stocks, but unfor- 
tunately the varieties of grain she can offer to 
Western nations are in very limited demand 
there, and the principal effect of her bountiful 
harvest will be to depreciate the value of its pro- 
ducts. It is at such a time as this that farmers 
can be most readily taught to comprehend the 
advantages of not confining their operations to 
grain for home consumption. There can be no 
doubt that, like America and Russia, Japan could 
derive large profits by exporting wheat, and that 
millions of acres of land now lying idle might 
be thus converted into a source of constant 
wealth. It may be that there is little hope in 
this direction until greatly increased transport 
facilities are provided in the interior, but the 
subject deserves more consideration than it has 
hitherto received. One of the necessities im- 
posed upon Japan byher altered conditions of 
existence, is that she should adapt herself to the 
requirements of her foreign trade. At present 
her efforts may be said to be confined to tea 
and silk, while her agricultural classes, who 
represent the great bulk of the nation, re- 
main always dependent upon the home markets. 
Here, too, we may mention another question 
which will soon demand attention. Yielding 
to the representations of the farmers, the Go- 
vernment has notified its willingness to receive 
a portion of the taxes in kind, at a rate ten 
per cent. less than the market price, after 
deducting expenses of inspection and some 
other unavoidable charges. The proposal does 
not appear very favorable at first sight, but it has 
to be remembered that in many cases the sale 
of rice is quite impossible except at a ruinous 
sacrifice. In places where the local demand is 
small and facilities for transport do not exist, 
the farmer, confronted by the necessity of paying 
acertain sum in taxes within a certain time, 
often finds himself absolutcly without resource. 
The banks will have nothing to do with rice as 
security, and money lenders, when not equally 
reluctant, detnand prohibitive rates of interest. 
It may very well happen, therefore, that the 
Minister of Finance will cre long find himsclf 
possessed of inconveniently large stores of the 
staple. True the Notification referred to above 
reserves to the authorities a discretionary power 
as to quantity, but it is obvious that to 
afford any sensible relicf the measure must have 
a more or less extensive operation. What then, 
in that event, will the Government do with the 
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tice? Direct export to Europe, when conducted 
under official auspices, is a hazardous specula- 
tion, and recent experiences are not of a nature 
to recommend export through foreign agents on 
Government account. Yet, in expert hands and 
with economical management, there is certainly 
& profit to be realized on such transactions. It 
Seems to us that the wisest course to pursue 
under the circumstances is a very simple onc, 
namely, publicly to invite tenders from Japa- 
nese and foreigners alike. The Minister of 
Finance need not bind himself to accept any 
tender, and he could choose-his own place for 
delivering the rice. With regard to the latter 
point, however, it is difficult to discover valid 
reasons why the grain should not be delivered 
at any port in Japan. The prospects of profit- 
able export might be seriously impaired by im- 
posing conditions in this respect. By adopting 
this plan of inviting tenders the Government 
would, in all probability, obtain better terms 
than it could procure directly in the European 
markets; it would avoid the risks and delays 
inseparable from the methods hitherto employed ; 
its returns would be immediate, and for the most 
part, if not altogether in specie; and finally, it 
would not incur the suspicions invariably excited 
by official trading. We do not pretend to think 
that the gain would be all on the Government's 
side. On the contrary, one of the considerations 
in favour of the measure is that it might afford 
an outlet for local foreign energies now paralyzed 
by lack of opportunity. But we do not suspect 
the present Government of a desire to exclude 
foreigners from legitimate competition, especially 
when to indulge such a propensity would be plainly 
opposed to the pecuniary interests of the State. 


M. Rocnerosrt, the libeller of the King of Italy, 
is a veritable firebrand. His general occupation 
is to stir up dust and his particular aim seems 
to be another trial of strength between France 
and Germany. The retirement of General 
Thibaudin from the Ministry of War has 


furnished a theme upon which this refined. 


journalist discants in his most polished style. 
His article in the Jnfransigeant, under the 
picturesque heading “Ferry, the Uhlan,” con- 
tains things worthy to be quoted :—“‘ It were 
useless to observe that the man of straw by 
whom General Thibaudin is to be replaced, 
will strip our frontiers, at the orders of his 
chief, in order to scatter our troops in 
the swamps of Tonquin. He will not haggle 
over reinforcements or give himself much 
concern whether or no he has the authorization 
of the Chamber to send over there an army of 
fifty thousand soldiers. The blood of our 
people and the resources of our finance were 
guarded by Thibaudin only. Now that he is 
gone, the dance of the dollars is about to 
commence.” Supplementing a statement that 
the President of the Council is an accomplice 
of Germany, this passage is worthy of the great 
hand that penned it. M. Rochefort, however, 
is not the loudest of the siffewrs. He is sur- 
passed by M. Laisant, who writes thus in the 
République Radicale :—“ General Thibaudin 
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has just resigned. 


They have beaten him.| informed, that the original route by France 


Who are the ‘they? M. Ferry and his band ;| would have been already resumed if the French 


that is to say, William (of Prussia) : that is to 


postal administration had shown a little more 


say Alphonse (of Prussia and Spain) : that is to| desire to co-operate with the English. It may 


say cveryone that hates the Republic ; every- 
thing that hates France. This shameless Ferry, 
when he called on Gencral Thibaudin to ask 
him to resign, was so far lost to all conscious- 
ness Cf politencss and modesty as to say, ‘ these 
late complications would not have occurred had 
you followed our policy.’ ‘So far as policy is 
concemed, ‘bruesquely retorted the honest soldier, 
‘I know but one linc; it is the straight line, and 
at the same time the patriotic line.’ The 
Minister of War goes out of office as he went in, 
head erect, a loyal Republican who has done his 
duty. Let us hope for our country’s sake that 
his retirement will not be long.” Another 
Parisiah journal, the Zanferne, under the cap- 
tion of “‘ The Ministry of National Humiliation,” 
says :—‘‘ The Ferry Ministry humiliated itself 
before Germany, after the article in the North 
German Gaseltte, by disavowing the French 
press. The Ferry Ministry humiliated itself 
before England in the matters of the Missionary 
Shaw and the Suez Canal. The Ferry Ministry 
humiliated itself before King Alphonse, Colonel 
of Uhlans, by making M. Grévy receive him at 
the railway. The Ferry Ministry humiliated 
itself before Spain by expelling General Thi- 
baudin from the Cabinet. The Ferry Ministry 
is the Ministry of national humiliation.” Even 
harder things than these are written of the Prime 
Minister, bat Paris scems to trouble itself very 
little about the outcry. The Radicals have a bad 
cause, and as is generally the case with men 
labouring under that disadvantage, in default of 
argument they are driven to invective. Even 
Yokohama journalists could scarccly teach them 
anything of this trade. 


Jute culture has been attempted in Mississippi 
and has met with success so far as concerns 
the growth of the plant, but to make it profit- 
able it is necessary to have some cheap way of 
separating the pulp from the bark. A bonus 
has been offered for the invention of a machine 
to be used for that purpose, and several machines 
will be tested on the 27th of November, under 
the auspices of the Cotton Planters’ Associa- 
tion. Vicksburg and New‘ Orleans papers re- 
port several preliminary tests of decorticators, 
as these machines are called, and it is thought 
that when the formal test is made, it will show 
that the jute problem has been solved. Cali- 
fornia, which has two jute manufactories, is 
even more interested than Mississippi in this 
matter. There is now a prospect that before 
long thousands of acres of our tule lands will 
be turned into jute ficlds.—A //a. 


A Few months ago, rumour said that the Eastern 
mails would no longer be despatched by the 
Brindisi route, but by Marseilles, as of old. The 
news was subsequently denied, then confirmed, 
and ultimately the cholera put an end to the 
possibility. We read now in the Sémaphore, of 
Marscilles, a journal which ought to be well 


be concluded from this that the change in ques. 
tion was actually contemplated and only pre. 
vented by a hitch on the French side. In effect, 
the advantage, in point of time, possessed by 
the Brindisi route, is no longer of serious 
importance, since all business sufficiently urgent 
to be affected by a delay of two or three days is 
transacted by telegraph. What we have really 
to desire is that the American route should 
become more accessible. For homeward-bound 
letters it achieves a saving of a clear fortnight, 
and for the outward-bound mails it would be 
equally advantageous were the connections more 
trustworthy. That a little trouble is not taken 
to make them so, betrays a decided want of 
enterprise somewhere. 


Tue awards by the Committee of the late 
Fisheries Exhibition have been made and pu- 
blished in a supplement to the Gazelle. A 
bronze medal has been awarded to Japan for a 
Collection of Cured Fish, &c., also for an Exhibit 
of Smoked Salmon ; and diplomas to the Japa- 
nese Government for Specimens of Medicinal 
Oil, and to the Chinese Commission for Collec. 
tive Exhibit in Natural History Section, and to 
Mr. Teh Ah Kew for specimens of Freehand 
Drawings. 


Tue last volume of the ‘“ Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers ” contains a paper 
by Mr. B. F. Wright on the subject of the 
Yanagase tunnel. This tunnel is situated on 
the Tsuruga-Nagahama railway. It pierces a 
hill 800 feet high from formation level; hasa 
length of 67 chains, and a gradient throughout 
of 1 in 40. It was commenced in June, 188. 
“The material,” says Mr. Wright, “at first was 
soft decomposed granite, graval and detached 
boulders, through which progress was made 
the rate of 3 or 4 lineal feet per day for about 
100 yards ; nearly all the remainder of the stuf 
to be excavated consisted of hard Trappean 
rock, with veins of water and clay. The venti 
lation became defective, and the air vitiated to 
such an extent that miners’ lamps would not 
burn, and the only means of boring the bard 
rock for dynamite charges was by hammer and 
chisel. An ordinary fan worked by 2 walet- 
wheel, the wind being condacted to the head- 
ings by tin pipes, was tried, but found not to 
give sufficient ventilation. The work in the 
headings was therefore suspended in August 
1882, until a new air-compressor, driven by @ 
turbine designed for the purpose, was com 
pleted. The original designs for both turbine 
and compressor were made by Mr. E. ©. 
Holtham, late Principal Engineer of the South- 
ern section’ of the Imperial Government Rail- 
ways of Japan. The details and working 
drawings were got out in the drawing-offic of 
the locomotive department under the supervision 
of the author (Mr. Wright); and the whole of 
the work, patterns, castings, and forgings, were 
made and fitted in the Kobe locomotive-works 
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—— 
by native workmen under the supervision of a 
European foreman and the author. No European 
artisan was engaged on any part of the work.” 
The writer then proceeds to give some details 
of the turbine and compressor, and concludes 
by saying :—‘‘It is not the author's intention to 
claim anything original or novel in the designs 
of the turbine or compressor ; but to record the 
fact that the whole work has becn made and 
erected by, and is now in entire charge of, men 
who eleven years ago had not seen a railway or 
machinery used for making one. The line was 
surveyed by Japanese engineers, and all the 
works were under their superintendence; and 
with the exception of the tunnel, the railway has 
been completed.” We often hear the question 
asked, “‘ What is the outcome of all the scientific 
training which the rising generation of Japancse 
has received, at so. much expense, of recent 
years? The answer is to be found in facts such 
as those recorded by Mr. Wright, to which we 
may now add the evidence of the Tokiyo-Kuma- 
gai line built from first to last by Japanese 
without any foreign assistance whatsoever. 


Tuerg is at present in the press a work entitled 
“ Frankreichs Kriegsberettschaft” (France's 
readiness for war), written by a Prussian officer 
of high rank who was present during the recent 
manocuvres of the French army. The European 
public seems to attach much importance to 
the conclusions of the author as an expert, 
and the newspapers refer to them with evident 
intcrest. Epitomized, the writer's opinions 
amount to this:—That so far as the active 
army of France is concerned, her forces exceed 
those of Germany by a hundred thousand men 
and 582 field-picces, but that, as a set off, 
the superiority in point of cavalry is largely with 
Germany. Again, while the French reserve 
numbers only 96,000 men, that of Germany 
numbers 246,000, with 444 field-pieces and 63 
squadrons of cavalry. We may remark here 
that this question of cavalry has more than a 
mere arithmetical significance. Only to accurate 
students of Germany's recent wars is it known 
has much of her success was due to the 
splendid organization of her cavalry and its 
perfect performance of outpost and vidette duties. 
Without these aids an army is like an insect 
which has lost its feelers. Incidents that 
ought to be within certain control pass into the 
chapter of accidents: The writer of the above 
pamphlet, after making these numerical com- 
Parisons, proceeds to claim another “ incon- 
testible advantage” for the German army, namely, 
that the incessant changes of the Minister of 
War in France have prevented her troops from 
attaining that degree of unity and cohesion which 
is among the highest qualities of the German 
army. Whether this very interesting branch of 
his subject is fully discussed by the author, the 
Gazette de Cologne, whose reference to the 
Frankreichs Kriegsberettschaft is before us, 
does not say. But there can be no doubt that the 
achievements of the German troops in 1870 and 
1871 were due, in a great measure, to these very 
qualities of unity and cohesion, and to the fric- 


tionless interactions of her whole military system: 
More than ten years have passed since these 
stirring events occurred, yet the world has not 
yet decided to whom the credit chiefly belongs, 
so perfect was the co-operation of all, and so 
insensible the intervals that separated the various 
orders of responsibility. The German army 
never seemed to depend upon individual inspira- 
tion for the means to counteract each new move 
of its opponents. Like a machine perfectly 
adapted to fulfil all its functions, little apparent 
exercise of skill was required for its control. It 
has been said that all Prince Bismarck’s as- 
tuteness and General Von Boon’s skill in 
organizing, disciplining, and mobilizing his 
battalions, would have been fruitless had not 
Germany possessed in Von Moltke, a strategist 
capable of using this vast mechanism effectively. 
But whatever portion of the praise may belong 
to these great men severally, it is to the com- 
pletely harmonious working of their talents that 
the German Empire owes its fame, if not its 
very existence. It has been said that the wheels 
of destiny revolve on unnoticed pivots. The 
American war might have ended differently if 
Charles Dana, now editor of the Mew York 
Sun, had not persuaded President Lincoln to 
frank Grant's requisitions, and the story of the 
Franco-German war might have had another 
sequel had not France’s strength been crippled 
and paralyzed by causes comparatively insigni- 
ficant It is not possible that those causes have 
survived such a lesson, but it is very possible 
that their counterpart may exist in the kaleidos- 
copic mutability of French ministries ander the 


Republic. 


We extract the following from the Geographical 
Sociely's Proceedings about the late Admiral 
Sir Richard Collinson’s career. Admiral Collin- 
son was the first practical surveyer of the waters 
of the China coast :— 


Admiral Sir Richard Collinson was the third son of 
the Rev. John Collinson, rector of Gateshead, and 
afterwards of Boldon, both in the county of Durham; 
and was born in the year 1811. . When he was twelve 
years old he was put into the Royal Navy, by a sudden 
and unexpected, but as it turned out a happy, accident ; 
for he was a born sailor, and had, as a school-boy, 
shown the pluck and determination which is the 
characteristic of that profession. Early in his naval 
career he took to the scientific line, beginning asa 
midshipman in 1828, with Captain Forster in the 
Chanticleer, on a voyage of scientific surveying round 
the coast of South America, in the course of which a 
careful examination was made of the levels of the 
Isthmus of Panama. In 1834 he was with Captain H. 
Austin, in the Medea, one of the first war-ships in 
which steam was employed. Next, as a lieutenant, he 
was appointed one of the surveying officers of the Su/- 
phur, under Captain Beechey, again on the coast of 
Central America. 

By this time he had established a name in the 
Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, whose then able 
superintendent, Captain Beaufort, was from that time 
till his death, a sincere admirer and firm friend of 
Richard Collinson. Captain Beaufort's good opinion 
of him led to his being selected, on the outbreak of the 
first Chinese War in 1841, to act as surveying officer 
to the fleet. This duty, which was a somewhat novel 
one, was, in the hands of Lieutenant Collinson, raised 
into an important branch of the war enterprise; he 
had a small vessel given him, the Bentinck, and in con- 
sort with his old shipmate and great friend, Captain 
Henry Kellett, who happened to arrive in China at that 
time from a surveying expedition on the American 
coast, these two acted as the pilots tothe fleet in the 
harbours and rivers into which the expedition had 
necessarily to penetrate. The course of the war com- 
pelled the fleet to enter more than one large river, and 
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among these was notably the great river of China, the 
Yang seems: now no doubt well known to all the 
seafaring world, but then an agua incognita ab- 
solutely ; and not only were its waters unknown to 
them, but they were in ignorance of the | eee 
of defence madc by the Chinese. In advancing up 
this river Captain Kellett and Lieutenant Collinson 
had to keep ahead of the fleet in the harbours and 
rivers buoying out the channel day by day; by their 
help the war-ships successfully reached nearly 200 
miles from the mouth. Operations like these required 
a ready scientific skill, as well as coolness and cour- 
age, and involved an amount of personal labour apr nl 
ing great activity, endurance, and geal. In t 
Lieutenant Collinson showed such capability in the 
more warlike as well asin the scientific branches of 
his profession, that Admiral Parker, the naval com. 
mander of the expedition, took him greatly into his 
corfidence, and intrusted him with various important 
duties, and valued his opinion greatly. The result on 
the whole was that Lieutenant Collision came out of ° 
the war a post-captain and a C.B. 

On the conclusion of the Chinese War there arose a 
desire to have the coast of China surveyed to enable 
merchant ships to take advantage of the openings 
gained by the war into the various new in that 
country. The duty was handed over to Captain 
Collinson in the Plover (as the Bentinck was renamed), 
and with him was associated his friend, Lieutenant 
Bate, in a small schooner called the Young Hebe. 
These two little vessels for three years worked along 
the Chinese coast, from Chusan to Hongkong, includ- 
ing the Island of Formosa, and produced the charts 
which are still the guides for the extensive sea traffic 
now frequenting those seas. 





Tae sovereign of Oman, usually called the 
Imam of Muscat, is besieged in his capital by 
an insurrectionary force under command of his 
brother, and a British man-of-war is kindly 
helping the sovereign by shelling the camp of 
the besiegers. England's interest in seeing that 
the shores of the Persian Gulf remain in the 
hands of her friends is so actively displayed that 
it is a natural inference that she regards the 
control of the route to India through the Eu- 
phrates Valley as of the first importance. A 
railroad will soon connect Bagdad with a port 
on the Mediterranean, and England will then 
not be solely dependent on the Suez Canal for a 
highway. So long as the great valley of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris—the seat of some of 
the greatest empires of antiquity—remains in 
possession of the Turks, England is satisfied ; 
but if the Russians attempt to execate their 
threat of taking possession, the English will feel 
the necessity of being beforehand with them. 
Much has becn said about the importance to 
England of the possession of Egypt, but Egypt 
lies less directly on the road to India and is less 
important than Mesopotamia.—.4 //a. 





Ix existing conditions between Europe and 
Asiatic powers a memorandum addressed so 
long ago as January, 1869, by Lord Clarendon 
to Sir Rutherford Alcock may be found to 
Possess some points which are not only instruc- 
tive but interesting. The ultra-Occidentally- 
inspired English Press of the East has taken 
occasion, not infrequently, to gird at every dip- 
lomatic, military, and naval official of foreign 
powers that will not assume advantage of any 
petty row to display the might of Western, and 
especially British, influence in these latitudes. 
It is never supposed that an admiral who knows 
not his duty would not retain his command ; or 
that a ripe diplomatist is acting on dictates of 
experience and knowledge, supplemented by 
frequent instructions from home and explana- 
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Mr. Nakamura, formerly Japanese Chargé d'Affaires at 
Rome. I have lost no time in forwarding the che ; 
by the English mail to His Excellency the Minister o 
Foreign Affairs in Rome. 

It would give me the greatest satisfaction to tender 
my thanks personally to all those who Contributed tg 
the success of the representation so as to tender it 
worthy of its philanthropic purpose, but the task is 
beyond my power and I am compelled unwillingly to 
abandon . sk i 

I must, however, refer specially to those with w 
the idea of the representation and its initiative = 
nated, as well as to the ladies and gentlemen who took 
parts in the piece and in the vocal concert. In the 
case of the ladies above all, it is tomea matter of much 
“or etiquette and their well known modesty for. 
bid me to mention their names. They are, however 
well known in Yokohama and may always he found 
among the promoters of every charitable work. 

At the same time, in order not to be ungrateful, | 
must make an exception in the case of certain persons 
whose names I desire to mention. 1 count upon their 
indulgence to pardon me. They are, first, Mr, Hegt 
who was kind enough to lend the theatre for a com 
paratively trifling sum; second, the Messrs, Vivanti, 
who on this occasion, as indeed upon all occasions, did 
not spare their time and their talent in the preparation 
of the decorations ; third, Mr. Kiel, who without a mo. 
ment's hesitation placed at the disposition of the or. 
ganizers of the representation the assistance of the 
amateur orchestra which he so ably directs; and finally 
Mr. Moss who supplied the stage furniture gratis, Mr. 
Farsari who undertook the sale of the tickets without 
remuneration, and Mr. Culty whose professional ser. 
vices were given on the same terms, 

To all those who directly or indirectly assisted at 
the representation I tender here my most sincere 
thanks in the name of the sufferers in Ischia, in the 
name of the Government which I have the bosor to 
represent, in the name of my nationals in Japan, aad in 
my own name. In so doing I simply perform my duty, 
for I am persuaded that those who assisted at the re. 
wh gies find in the consciousness of having per. 
ormed a generous act and sai one recor. 
pense superior to any species of thanks. 

And now, Mr. Consul, you who live in Yokohama 
and know the ways of the place, 1 beg and authorise 
you to publish, in whatever manner you deem ; 
this expression of my thanks and of my grotitess.” 

With assurances, &c., 

The Italian Chargé d’Affairs. 
(Signed) E. Martin Lancianz. 


States. But since then the domestic manufac- 
tures of silk have grown to such importance that 
the value of the raw silk imported annually is 
more than twelve million dollars, and what is 
more important, American ingenuity bas devised 
machinery for reeling silk which gives a living 
chance of reducing the hand-labor required to 
an extent that makes competition with the 
Oriental countries not impossible. The success 
of the silk industry of California means a vast 
addition to the wealth and productive capacity 
of the State. 


tions that the telegraph may render almost in- 
stantaneous. China and Japan were not quite 
80 near to England when the Foreign Minister 
in London sent to his representative in China 
these instructions :— 

I have to instruct you to explain to Her Majesty's 
Consuls that the special purposes for which her 
Majesty's ships-of-war are stationed in the ports of 
China, and employed on the coast, are to protect the 
floating commerce of British subjects against piratical 
attacks in Chinese waters, to ry 20h Her Majesty's 
Consuls in maintaining order and discipline among the 
crews of British vessels in the respective ports, and, in 
cases of emergency, to ect the lives and 















Tux Strat/s Times assumes that the conference 
of delegates from all the Australian Colonies 
(including Fiji) that was to assemble in Sydney, 
New South Wales, on the last day of November 
was to consider several questions of inter-colo- 
oT ee nial interest, chiefly, the annexation of New 
wach a — ee Majesty's Government will expect to|@uinea, Federation, Postal Matters, and the 
leara that the alternative of receiving them on board| Reduction of Cable Rates to Europe. Mr. W. 
se ploryat ainae yd pr gr nccaceedhans pe Grigor Taylor, the General Manager of the 
the case must be of a very pocetiar nature which would | Eastern Extension Telegraph Co. at Singapore, 

: left that port for Sydney on the 12th of Novem- 


; . rope to justify a re- 
ait ae 
ith Her Majest Enea ficer ber to represent his Company in any transac- 

tions on the last-named subject. 


ment. As regards this last point, Her Majesty's 
Consuls must constantly bear ia ind that the inter: 
ference of naval force, either in their representation of 
on the part of naval officers acting on their own 
estimation of facts ower Laoag Pte = receive the 
subsequent approval er Majesty's Government, 
when f is cleanly shown that wheat sock interference 
the lives and properties of British subjects would, in 


leave with Her Majesty's Consuls or naval officers to 
determine for themselves what redress or reparation 
for wrong done to British subj is due, or by what 
—_ it should red vag exeeot race ow SS 
to determine w coercion is to be appli : : : 
blockade, by reprisals, by landing armed partis oe Constant complaints are made, with or without 
acts of even a more hostile character. All such pro-| reason, of pocket-picking occurring at the Shim- 


ceedings bear, more or less, the character of acts of | hashi Railway Station. The Afainichi Shimbun 
war, and Her Majesty's Government cannot delegate to reports the case of one ger having been 


Her Majesty's servants in foreign countries, the power 
of involving their own country in war. My despatches. | recently robbed at the terminus of a pocket-book 
containing forty-eight yen. 


to which I have referred, will have enabled you to point 
out ia unmistakable terms to Her Majesty's Consuls, 
the course they are to pursue when an emergency calling 


Deieeh Ube ned onietty hoe teased ow thet | Tae English Journal Land, doubtless having in 
must appeal to Her Majesty's Minister - ing i mind recent investments by some of its country- 
= hia faryepmrer wart. oF the Central! men, remarks: ‘All the indications at present, 
it will submit the case for the judgment of Her| however, point to America as the future land of 
re eget dei. bag Wipes nan *; [enormous estates; and such as yet is the cheap- 
shall fernish the Board of Admiralty with a copy of /ness of land in the States that a million acres 
tne taatfoctigas to the Admind fa’the Chinese'Seas,| tere isa hundred thousand here.” If the 
I have oaly to add that all Her Majesty's agents in| people of the United States are true to them- 
oo Pompe been a ia parca ee selves they will disappoint this prophecy, by 
aly canon B tah * jects to py doe respect, taking lpi eral oe prevent satire of 
not ° ws of ti ire, but, as great ed estates. e easiest way of doing 
le. 

be, to esages and flings ofthe Chinese peopl Iso would be by legislative regulation of the 
No appropriation made by the last Legislature | descent of that species of property. If it is 
(says the Al/a) was more judicious than that/ attempted to arbitrarily prohibit the acquisition 
for the establishment of a silk filature and the | by one person of more than a certain number of 
encouragement of the silk interests of the State |acres of land, such a law will generally be 
in a general way. This is an industry for which | evaded; but if it is enacted that estates above a 
the climate of California gives promise of certain size shall be divided among the heirs 
upon the death of the owner, such a law will be 

enforced, because every heir who would be 


success, and yet it is not one of the industries 

that take root and grow spontaneously. So long 
benefited by the operation of the law would lend 
his assistance to secure its enforcement.—A//a. 


Tae steamer /u-sew which arrived in Shanghai 
from Hongkong on the 26th instant imported 
into the latter port a quantity of arms and 
amunition to the order of the Chinese Government. 


Mr. U. Crispini, a gentleman whose name is 
well known in other regions of the Far East 
than this in connection with the concerts that be 
has given, has arrived in Yokohama, where he 
proposes presenting a series of musical ente- 
tainments. Further particulars will be announced 
in due course. 


Tue China Afail has been asked to state that 
the British Consul at Amoy helped, in a most 
marked way, the chief officer of the steamer 
Selembria in extinguishing the fire on board 
that vessel on the sth of November. The 
overhauling of the steamer shows what 2 arrow 
escape she had. 


as twelve or fifteen years ago private persons, 
filled with enthusiasm, went into the silk experi- 
ment, but discouraged by their non-success, 
goon abandoned it. It is something that needs 
combined action and the stimulus of official 
encouragement. Forty years ago there was 2 
silk-growing excitement in the Eastern States, 
and mulberry trees were planted and worms 
jntroduced from Maine to Georgia. The ex- 
periment went just as far as former experiments 
have gone in California—to the production of a 
few cocoons—and there it stopped. Probably 
the time had not then arrived for the successful 
jntroduction of the silk industry into the United 





We are requested to publish the following letter 
has been addressed by His Italian Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Tokiyo to the Italian Consul 
in Yokohama :— 


S1r,—] have received the note which you did methe 
honor to address me, under date the 10th instant, for- 
warding the accounts of the theatrical vearesentition 
given in Yokohama on the 12th of this month for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the catastrophe in Ischia, as 
well as a cheque for francs 2,214.94 ($471.18), being 
the net proceeds of the representation. ‘This amount 
represents the sums realized by the sale of tickets, and 
two generous donations, one st $50 madc by the Rus. 
sian Minister, M. Dawydoff, the other of $30 made by 





Tux Rajah of Jeypore travels in a kind ef Siate 
that Solomon would hardly have assumed. We 
read in an Indian Exchange that this nate 
prince “accompanied by three hundred saxanch 
ladics, starts for Allahabad.” To vary proceed 
ings, he will return to Jeypore before the great 
Dewali festival, . . . . “and again sur 
for Allahabad with another batch of tree 
hundred ladics from his sananak.” 
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Tue comet discovered on September the 2nd 
by Professor Brooks, in the State of New York, 
continucs to approach the carth. Its brilliancy 
is now just double what it was when it was first 
perceived three months ago, and will continue 
to increase until in January we shall be able to 
discern the celestial visitor with the naked eye. 
At present it is only telescopically visible. Astro- 
nomers are at present occupied in the examination 
of another phenomenon also. There have ap- 
peared in the surface of the moon long, deep 
fissures, running parallel to the crater of Archi- 
medes and in the direction of a chain of 
mountains designated ‘‘the Appenines” in 
lunar charts. As yet no theory has been pro- 
pounded with regard to the nature of these 
fissures, but probably the great majority of 
European telescopes were directed towards them 
on the 11th of October, a night when the 
conditions for observing the phenomenon were 
expected to be specially favourable. Some 
further sensation was recently created in the 
scientific world by. an announcement that there 
had again been detected on the surface of Jupiter 
a red spot, supposed to be a volcano, which 
appeared some time ago but disappeared last 
year. Professor Ricco, of Palermo, has, how- 
ever, announced, as the result of a long series 
of observations, that the red spot no longer exists. 
It has been replaced by a white one recognised 
as having occupied the same position formerly. 


Tue Pelit Marseillais, speaking on the autho- 
rity of a letter addressed by a fricnd in Russia 
toa prominent member of the Russian Colony 
in the Phoenicia of Southern France, gives the 
following information :—The Ataman, General 
commanding the Cossacks of the Don, has 
received from the Russian Government a secret 
order which he has forwarded to the second 
“‘group,” composed of twenty po/és (Cossack 
regiments). The order involves placing these 
regiments immediately on a war footing, in view 
of a speedy mobilization and taking the field. 
The officers themselves are ignorant of the direc- 
tion in which they will have to march; but 
people of all ranks are absolutely persuaded 
that a serious war is imminent; for they doubt 
not that a counterpart secret order has been 
forwarded to all the other “groups.” The 
eventuality is all the more grave that this “‘ group” 
of twenty Cossack polks is only the vanguard 
of one hundred or one hundred and fifty similar 
regiments already mobilized. 


Last Saturday's issue of the A/aru Afaru 
Chimbun has a small cartoon in derision of the 
recent disturbance at the Meiji Kwaido, where 
anumber of students took occasion to make 
Practical exhibition of their preference for 
Modern Western materialism to the tenets of 
Christianity as expounded at the meeting by 
foreign and Japanese adherents of the Christian 
faith. Such a black curtain as one often sees 
Shading the entrance to Japanese stores is in the 
left back-ground, with a wooden sign-board at 
the side inscribed with characters whose inter- 
Pretation is, ** Words pawned here!” On the 


drapery a human face is caricatured with goggle 
cyes squinting, shapeless nostrils, and a inouth 
that might have been Ient for the occasion bya 
gaping hippopotamus. The wrinkles in the fore- 
head (at the top of the noren or curtain) con- 
vey, of course, a double meaning, to wit, the 
Japanese name of the screen itself, and the 
Opposition so loudly evinced to the Western 
doctrine in the cries of No! No! which assailed 
the Jecturers. In the right foreground are two 
figures probably intended to convey to an ima- 
ginative mind the idca of two foreign mission- 
aries in attitudes inspired by terror at the 
grim countenance glaring at and menacing 
them. One of the figures has tripped and 
fallen to his knees, whence he is endeavor- 
ing to rise, having abandoned a tome labelled 
‘Holy Bible.” His “ stove-pipe ” hat is falling 
to the floor, and what may be supposed to be 
his coat is branded with a big cross. His 
companion retains his fect and hat; but is 
fleeing in fright, and yet unable to avert his gaze 
from the menacing apparition. The legend is to 
the effect :—“ Wonderful that such dakemono 
(‘ monsters’ or ‘evolution ’) should exist in 
broad daylight. We are sorry to see it; but 
there isno help for it.” And then the absconding 
Christian missionarics finish their adjuration with 
“Amen !” 


Wr hear that a sailing match has been made 
between two vessels belonging to this port, and 
that the race will probably come off about the 
‘beginning of the New Year. The vessels are 
Mr. Collyer's Breese, and Mr. Hodnett’s Zephyr, 
and the course is to be from Yokohama an- 
chorage round the Island of Osima and back, a 
distance of about «15 miles. The Zephyr is 
having a new mainsail made for the occasion, 
and the Breese has been altered toa fore-and-aft 
schooner, and given that the vesscls are properly 
sailed the race should be an interesting one. 


A Toxiyo contempory is in receipt of the follow- 
ing communication from Korea :—One, O-yung- 
jung, a Korean inspecting officer, who yearly 
visits the Northern districts of the Kingdom to 
inquire into the condition of provincial admini- 
stration, has returned from a recent tour; and 
has memorialised his Government on the 
question of the frontier line between Korea and 
Russia, to the following effect :—‘‘Tu-man-gang, 
and the region north of it for a distance of 700 
rt, were originally absorbed by our Kingdom. 
It was then a desolate and cold region, ap- 
parently unadapted for cultivation. Forty years 
since, Russia was encroaching upon it. Last 
year, the Chinese Government opened negotia- 
tions with the Russian authorities at Vladivostock 
to recover the country overrun. But the Rus- 
sians did not keep their promise to give it up, 
and they still continue to occupy it. It is now 
high time that steps should be taken to recover 
it. The only alternative left open to Korea, is 
eithertoaddress herself direct to Russia or through 
China. Ifthe proper steps are not taken now, 
the Russian high-handed manner of dealing will 
be unchecked. There is no saying but tha 
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Russia may scize the whole of the Korean dis- 
trict.” 
received the memorial, but to have also detcr- 
mined to postpone consideration of the question 
till a more favorable time shall occur. 


The Korean Government is said to have 


Tue Mitsu Bishi mail steamship Aiogo Afaru, 
Captain R. N. Walker, which arrived here yester- 
day from Hakodate, brought on sixteen castaway 
Chinese. These men were the crew of a junk 
which got into bad weather when making a 
voyage from Vladivostock to Olga Bay, and after 
suffering many hardships, during which one of 
their number succumbed, were ultimately picked 
up by a coasting steamer near Akita Bay and 
taken on to Hakodate. The passengers that 
were in the junk, 22 in number, were transforred 
at Hakodate to the German steamer Jngo, 
which vessel is under charter to the Mitsu Bishi 
Company, and taken back to Vladivostock. 





Tre Owari Maru, a new steamer for the Union 
Steam Navigation Company of Japan, has been 
built by Messrs. Henry Murray and Co., of 
Dumbarton. Her dimensions are as follows :-— 
Length, 215 fect; breadth, 31 feet; and depth, 
22 feet 6 inches. Her engines, which are of 
120-horse power nominal, are constructed by 
Messrs. James Howden and Co. ; the high and 
low pressure cylinders are respectively 27 inches 
and 54 inches, and the stroke is 36 inches. On 
her trial trip a speed of twelve knots per hour 
was obtained. 





Tue Aimerican ship Loretfa Fish, which arrived 
on Tuesday from New York, brought the largest 
cargo ever delivered here by an American vessel, 
viz., 69,000 cases kerosene oil and 100 tons of 
general cargo. She came by way of Australia 
and experienced moderate whether till ten days 
ago off this coast, where adverse gales with un- 
settled weather were met and continued to port. 





Tue P. & O. steamship A’/va reports a delay 
of two hours at the entrance to Shimonoseki 
Straits through a snowstorm, and a detention at 
Kobe for three hours from a similar cause. 


Tue American ship Hercules sailed for Kobe 


last Tuesday evening with the whole of her 


orginal cargo of kerosene from New York. 





Tue steamship Gordon Castle, from Hongkong, 


reports having experienced strong north-cast 
monsoon and very unsettled weather throughout 
the passage. 





Tue Mitsu Bishi Mail steamship Genkar Afaru, 
Captain G. W. Conner, will be despatched from 
this for Shanghai, v4 ports, on Saturday, the 
15th instant, instead of on the usual day. 





Tue Occidental and Oriental steamship Aradic, 
for this port, left San Francisco on the 1st 
December. 


Tue Russian brig Sophie is loading wheat for 
Amoy, having been chartered by Chinese. 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE “ OTOME.”’ 
—_——__.¢—______ 

N the 28th of October the Russian au- 

thorities at Wladivostock released the 
crew of the British schooner Ofome, which 
vessel, as our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber, was seized off Behring Island at the end 
of August. With regard to the circum- 
stances alleged in justification of the seizure 
itself, we have already expressed an opinion 
which the subsequent course of events has 
not modified. The Ofome was violating 
Russian laws in Russian territory when 
the steamer Alexander fell in with her, and 
her liability to the penalty prescribed by 
those laws scarcely admits of question. 
According to the written admission of the 
master himself, her crew killed a number 
of seals on Behring Island and were only 
prevented from carrying off the skins by 
the interference of armed natives. The 
contention that no seal-skins were found 
on board, with the exception of three ob- 
tained at sea, is, therefore, scarcely ad- 
missible. Even supposing that it were 
possible, by inspecting a parcel of skins, 
to distinguish between the various places 
where they were procured, the fact would 
remain that the Ofome was confessedly 
engaged in sealing operations in Russian 
waters. When a man is caught in a 
pheasant preserve with a gun over his 
shoulder, and when the keepers of the pre- 
serve declare that they interrupted him in the 
act of slaughtering pheasants, it is difficult 
to see how he can escape being punished 
as a poacher merely because he has failed 
to carry off any game. Another plea ad- 
vanced on behalf of the schooner was that 
the regulations under which she was seized 
had not been posted at the British Con- 
sulate in Yokohama, whence the Otome 
sailed. Were the question of publicity 
alone involved here, the argument might 
have some significance ; for though the 
regulations were posted at the Russian 
Consulate and advertised in an English 
local journal, a British ship, after all, looks 
chiefly, if not entirely, to the British 
authorities for information of this nature. 
That no steps were taken by the Rus- 
sian Consul at Yokohama to warn his 
English colleague of the risks to which 
British shipmasters are exposed in Russian 
waters, was at least inconsistent with 
the traditional courtesy of Russian offi- 
cials. But, for the rest, it were plainly 
extravagant to require that Russian laws, 
applying only to Russian territory or to 
trespassers on it, should not be enforced 
against Englishmen until a preliminary 
notice has been conveyed through English 
officials. It is the duty of a man visiting a 
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foreign country to respect its laws and to 
furnish himself with such information as 
will enable him to respect them. If he 
fails to adopt this necessary precaution, he 
must accept the consequences. 

So far, therefore, as the seizure of the 
schooner and her confiscation are con- 
cerned, we cannot see that her owners have 
anyone to blame but themselves. Their 
people were engaged in an illegal adventure, 
and unfortunately for themselves they were 
not sufficiently adroit to escape detection. 
The Otome, indeed, seems to have been 
singularly unfortunate as well as singularly 
confiding. Her voyage to Petropaulovsky, 
inobedience to the instructions of the 


master of the Alexander, was a curiously 


naive proceeding, just as her subsequent 
encounter with the Wladivostock, by which 
steamer she was taken in tow, was a 
remarkably unlucky accident. According 
to the accounts which first reached us, the 
steamship Wiladivostock went out expressly 
to look for the O¢ome, but it now appears 
that such was not the case. The former 
vessel was on her way to another port 
when she fell in with the Ofome, and took 
effective measures to secure the schooner’s 
visit to Wladivostock. 


After this, the most liberal interpretation 
of the local authorities’ legal competence 
could not have warranted more than the 
confiscation of the Otome. That was the 
utmost penalty prescribed by the regula- 
tions, as it was also, obviously, the utmost 
penalty which could properly be inflicted 
under the circumstances. But the authori- 
ties seem to have been quite unprepared 
for the conjuncture. The Admiral and the 
Governor alike declined to deal with the 
case, and nothing remained but reference 
to the Governor-General at Irkutsk. Pen- 
ding that official’s reply, the master and 
crew of the schooner were placed in close 
confinement and guarded by Cossacks. 
With what object they were thus detained it 
is difficult to conjecture, nor was any expla- 
nation whatsoever offered by their jailers. 
After seven weeks’ imprisonment a strong 
protest was lodged by the master, but 
it does not appear to have evoked 
any answer. Meanwhile, the prisoners 
suffered considerable hardships. The 
sum of money allowed for their main- 
tenance scarcely sufficed to purchase the 
commonest food, and was, moreover, scri- 
‘ously reduced in its passage through the 
hands of their Cossack guards. Against 
the latter’s dishonesty the crew finally 
made such forcible resistance that the 
Cossacks were induced to mend their 
manners. But a much more serious trou- 
ble than temporary discomfort and rough 
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fare would have been detention at Wha. 
divostock throughout the long winter, ang 
it seemed morc than probable that this 
would happen, as the middle of October 
brought no apparent prospect of release. 
In the interim, however, the British autho. 
rities had not been idle. Her Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires in Tokiyo had tek. 
graphed to London particulars of the crey’s 
unnecessary imprisonment, and Lord 
GRANVILLE seems to have lost no time in 
communicating with St. Petersburg. (n 
the 28th of October, the prisoners were 
summoned before the local authorities, 
when there was read to them a document in 
Russian purporting to be a telegram {rom 
the Governor-General at Irkutsk. Its im. 
port was that the schooner Ofome, having 
been captured hunting in Russian waters, 
with a large quantity of furs on board, and 
hunting in those waters bejng prohibited— 
a notification to that effect having been 
published in Japan—the vessel, cargo, and 
hunting appliances should be confiscated, 
while the master and crew should have 
their personal effects restored to them and 
be set free. Protests offered against this 
decision were met with a reply that the 
officials at Wladivostock were simply 
acting under instructions and could not 
enter into any discussion. The guard of 
Cossacks seems to have been then with- 
drawn, and the crew of the Otome found 
themselves in Eastern Siberia, deprived of 
their vessel without any form of trial and 
possessing no means of leaving the country. 
Their application for food, shelter, and 
assistance to reach Japan was not enter- 
tained, and at first it seemed as though 
they would have fared better in confine- 
ment. Ultimately, however, the Japanese 
portion of the crew obtained relief anda 
passage to Yokohama from the commercial 
agent of their country at Wladivostock, 
while the Europeans, by selling their 
effects, got together a sufficient sum to 
reach Nagasaki. 

The action of the Russian authonities 
subsequent to the capture of the Ofome is 
open to a charge of grave injustice. Some 
semblance of warrant might be found for 
the imprisonment of the crew had they been 
ultimately brought to trial. But it is diff- 
cult to imagine that any intention of this 
nature ever existed. No civilized system of 
administration prescribes the preliminary 
imprisonment of defendants in a suit whose 
issue involves nothing more than the con- 
fiscation of certain chattels. The owners 
of the Otome might have been trusted to 
watch their own interests, and not to allow 
the case against them to go by default. 
Apart, too, from this vexatious detention 
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of British and Japancse subjects, the con- 
fiscation of the schooner by a mere mandate 
of the Governor-General was a needlessly 
arbitrary proceeding. However remote the 
possibility of defending her action appeared, 
some opportunity to make the attempt 
ought certainly to have been provided. 
The reputation of Russian justice will not 
gain by the story of these proceedings. 








THE NEW PATENT LAW. 
eae er raaes” eae eee rene 


One of the most important legislative 
results of the past session of Parliament 
is the “Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks Act,” which, as will be seen from its 
title, deals in a single statute with three 
kindred subjects. At the present junc- 
ture these matters are especially worthy of 
attention in Japan, since the absence from 
the Japanese statute-book of satisfactory 
laws relating to them has long been a griev- 
ance both with foreigners and Japanese ; 
and while the former have, by individual 
applications and through the formal repre- 
sentations of their Ministers, brought the 

uestion prominently before the notice of 
the responsible officials of the Government, 
the latter have, it is understood, com- 
menced steps to supplement the acknow- 
ledged defect. It may be hoped that, in 
reparing drafts on these subjects, the 
babours of Experts, Commissioners, and 
Legislators during the past thirty years in 
England, this last result of accumulated 
experience, may be utilized as they deserve. 
mportant as the Act of last session will 
no doubt prove to be, it does not profess 
to achieve any radical change of system ; 
though, as we shall have occasion to point 
out later on, it contains one provision 
admittedly of prime importance—and, as 
we believe, invoking a radically new prin- 
ciple—we refer to the provision for Com- 
pulsory Licences—which at the _ least 
effects a profound theoretical modification 
of the conditions on which Patent rights 
have hitherto been held. But the funda- 
mental principle of Patent Law, the en- 
couragement of invention by affording 
State protection to the inventor, remains 
unshaken. The question of Patents or 
No-patents, that is Rewards or No-rewards, 
which used to form the battle-ground of 
Commissions, is no longer regarded as an 
Open one: the No-patents school is said to 
be dead and buried, and any discussion of 
its views to be academic only and not one 
se practical legislators—in England at any 
rate. 

The Act before us, which is not only an 
amending buta consolidating statute, deals, 
as we have seen, with the three allicd sub- 
Jécts of Patents for Inventions, Designs, 
and Trade Marks. Recent legislation, re- 
Cognizing their affinity, had already grouped 
these three subjects together so far as to 
place the working of the Acts on the two 
atter under the superintendence of Com- 
missioners of Patents. The Acts relating 
to each of these branches are now con- 
Solidated, and all threc brought into the 
Compass of a single statute ; and a single 


office is created in name as well as in fact. 
The branch of the subject placed at the 
head of this article is as much as we can 
deal with at present. 

In moving the second reading of the 
Bill in the House of Commons in April, 
the President of the Board of Trade said 
that ‘‘the Bill proceeded upon the asump- 
tion that an inventor was a person to be 
encouraged and not repressed.” This sen- 
tence gives the key-note of the measure. 
The cry of reformers in this field of econo- 
mic legislation has ever been for the “ sim- 
peason ” of the Patent Laws: and the 

istory of the past thirty years has been a 
record of efforts towards simplificatjon in 
procenures and cheapness—the older laws 

aving hedged about the grant of letters 
patent with such a multiplicity of forms 
and set up such a barrier of prohibitory 
fees, as effectually, if not intentionally, to 
‘repress ” rather than to “encourage ” the 
inventor. The Act of 1852 inaugurated a 
great reform: that of 1883 carries it further 
without diverging widely from the same 
lines of policy. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in the 
speech above referred to, stated the objects 
of reform—granted the good of Patent 
Laws at all—to be four-fold :—(1) Adequate 
protection to the inventor without undue 
monopoly : (2) A scale of costs low enough 
to bring the advantages of the law within 
reach of all: (3) That the protection 
afforded to the inventor should be real and 
effectual: and (4) that litigation, where 
necessary, should be cheap and efficient. 
Let us see how the law as it now stands 
seeks to attain these objects. The first 
head is fundamental and implicitly contains 
all the rest, which are indeed but necessary 
corollaries. To afford adequate protection 
to the inventor without undue monopoly is 
the one great aim of all Patent Laws. To 
strike that balance, effect that compromise 
between protecting the interests of the 
inventor for the sake of encouraging inven- 
tion and safe-guarding the public against 
exclusion from the enjoyment of useful 
inventions by an undue monopoly in the 
inventor—these are the problems that al- 
ways have and always must beset the 
question, and which have appeared to many 
so irresolvable as to lead them to suggest 
cutting the knot by abolishing Patent Laws 
altogether. That expedient not being at 
present, as we have said, practically open, 
the method of reform has been confined to 
trimming the balance : and the present Act 

roceeds for the most part on this principle. 
fe leaves the much-vexed question of the 
term where it found it, at fourteen years: 
fifteen is the period in most countries, we 
believe; so that something like this time 
seems to be fixed by a consenus of ex- 
perience as the appropriate term within 
which an inventor should-be able to reap 
the reward of his industry or genius. But 
the position of the inventor in this respect 
is improved, firstly by the omission of any 
clause curtailing the term to the period still 
unexpired of any foreign patent for the 
same invention of earlicr date, as under 
the former Act: and secondly by the con- 
ditions on which extension of the term may 
be obtained—a more rational and elastic 
rule being laid down for the guidance of 
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the Committee of Council in deciding upon 
applications for extension, in place of the 
uniform considerations to which alone that 
tribunal, having once for all laid down a 
rule for its own judicial guidance, had, as a 
matter of precedent, habitually had regard. 
The other provisions of the Act, which 
aim directly and solely at the encourage- 
ment and protection of the inventor, appear 
for the most part well calculated to promote 
their object. Procedure is most materially 
simplified by the abolition of numbers of 
forms and stages hitherto requisite in 
obtaining a Patent. The number of per- 
sonal applications at the office for instance 
is reduced from seven to two. <A clause 
in the Act prohibiting the unauthorized 
assumption of the Royal Arms, which 
before explanation caused some comment, 
appears to be aimed, like many others, at 
the Patent Agents. It is said that, by the 
display of the Royal Arms, the sharks of this 
rofession decoy the unwary, who are thus 
fed to believe that they are doing business 
with a Government official, all the time 
that they are in reality running up a bill 
of costs ina Patent Agent’s back-room. 
We can speak from personal observation 
of the cotourable titles, in every sense cal- 
culated to mislead, such as ‘ Office for 
Inventions ” and the like, on the doors of 
Patent Agents’ offices in the same street as 
the real Patent Office. 
The modifications of the fees do not at 
first sight appear so important as they 
really are, inasmuch as the total amount of 
reduction is only twenty-one pounds, from 
£175 to £154, an almost insignificant sum 
compared with the drop from £300 to 
£175 effected by the Act of 1852. But it 
is in the reduction of the amount of the 
initial payments and postponement of the 
dates at which the instalments become 
payable that the true value of the conces- 
sion lies. An inventor can now obtain 
protection for the first four years of his 
patent for the sum of four pounds. The 
first years are obviously the critical ones : 
a heavy initial fee is prohibitory to the 
poor inventor, or to one the practical ability 
of whose invention on a paying scale is 
more than usually doubtful. On the other 
hand, the heavy subsequent payments are 
not deterrent; for in the interval the in- 
ventor will have had time to decide whe- 
ther it is worth his while to incur the 
further expense or to let his patent drop. 
It is not the useful, but the useless, inven- 
tions that are weeded out by the system of 
instalments. Under the previous scale it 
was calculated that the second payment 
killed two-thirds of the patents taken out, 
and the third, nineteen per cent. of the re- 
mainder, leaving only eleven per cent. of 
the orginal total surviving for the full 
term. It is objected, and we think rightly, 
that the fees are still too high. Mr. 
ANDERSON, who had a Bill of his own on 
the subject before the House, pointed 
out that the United States Government 
grants a Patent for seventeen years for 
the equivalent of seven pounds sterling. 
The Treasury however could not see its 
way to any greater reduction at the pre- 
sent time. The fees have always been 
regarded as a legitimate source of re- 
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Venue. Nevertheless, we trust the time 
may come when the cxample of America 
may be followed, at any rate, more closcly 
than at present. ‘ 
_ Towards the cheapness and efficiency of 
litigation the Act perhaps docs not goa 
great way. The provisions for the appotnt- 
ment of spccially qualified assessors to 
assist the Courts are regarded by different 
persons, whose experience should enable 
them to judge, and on different grounds, 
as not likely to prove more valuable in the 
future than such powers as were already 
possessed by the Courts for the same 
end have proved in the past. This 
branch of the subject is necessarily tech- 
nical and scarcely of a nature to be 
dealt with here. It may be remarked, 
however, in passing, that, among many 
objections specified, the provisions as 
to opposition to Patents are singled out 
as “most objectionable,” and as likely to 
press heavily on the poorer classes of 
inventors, in the Report of the Patent 
Laws Committee of the British Association 
presented to that body at its annual 
gathering in September. It should be 
mentioned that, of the two other Bills 
which disputed the attention of Parlia- 
ment with that introduced by the Govern- 
ment, one embodied the views of the 
Society of Arts: and we believe we are 
correct in stating that the advocates of this 
rival scheme made their opinion felt on the 
Committce referred to. Any comparison, 
however, of the merits of the different bills 
would lead us beyond the scope of our 
present purpose, which is to afford our 
readers some idea of the law as it is, and 
not as it might have been. 

Among other amendments now intro- 
duced into the law in favour of the inventor, 
that one which provides that a Patent shall 
bind the Crown deserves especial notice. 
As the law stood, the Crown, being the 
granter of Patents, was not bound by them 
—an arrangement obviously of serious 
detriment to the interests of the Patentec. 
The Commission which sat in 1865 reported 
in favour of use by the Crown without 
licenses, but conditionally upon the pay- 
ment of adquate remuneration. Subsequent 
opinion has gone beyond this, and the new 
Act declares (section 27) that “‘a Patent 
shall have to all intents the lke cffect 
against Her Majesty the Queen, her heirs 
and successors, as it has against a sub- 
ject.” But in the interest of the public 
service there is a proviso empowering 
officers of the Government or their agents, 
at any time after the application for a 
Patent has been madc, to use the inven- 
tion for the services of the Crown, on 
terms to be agreed upon before or after 
the use, or, in default of agrccment, on 
terms to be settled by the Treasury after 
hearing all partics interested. The latter 

art of this proviso retaining the decision 
in the hands of the Treasury has naturally 
been the subject of much criticism. There 
is, further, provision for the voluntary 
assignment to the Secretary of State for 
War of the benefit of any invention or 
patent rclating to instruments or munitions 
of war; and claborate measures are pro- 
vided for keeping such inventions secret. 
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On the other side of the question—on 
the side of securing the interests of the 
public by refusing the inventor an unduc 
monopoly—two principal provisions of the 
law as it now stands declared or amended 
may be mentioned. In the famous Statute 
of JAMES the First, known as the “ Statute 
of Monopolies” there are expressly ex- 
cepted, from the general abolition of un- 
lawful monopolies thereby effected, Letters 
Patent and Grants of Privileges for Four- 
teen Years for the sole making or working 
“of any manner of new manufactures within 
this Realm to the true and first inventor 
and inventors of such manufactures, which 
others at the time of making such Letters 
Patent and Grant shall not use.” This 
section, which is not only the constitu- 
tional authority for Patents, but is adopted 
both in the Act of 1852 and in the present 
Act, as affording the legal definition of In- 
ventions, has always been judicially inter- 
preted as including the introduction into 
the realm of anything not previously known 
within it, though the introducer be not the 
true and first “ inventor” in the ordinary 
sense of that term. But it has always 
been open to an alien to obtain a Patent, 
and the right is expressly declared by 
the present Act: and the law in recent 
times, having regard to the facilities of 
modern communication, has not favoured 
the introducer of other men’s inventions. 
The House of Commons Committee that 
sat in 1871 and 1872 recommended that 
letters patent should not be valid for an 
invention that had been in use in a 
foreign country, unless a patent for the 
same should have becn granted in such 
country, and unless such letters patent 
should have been granted in this country 
to the original inventor, his assignee, or au- 
thorized agent.” The Act does not embody 
this recommendation. But the holding of 
a patent by others than actual inventors is 
made less likely—a provision as much in 
the interests of the public as of inventors 
—by the facilities for obtaining revocation 
of a patent by any person who alleges that 
he, or any person through whom he claims, 
was the true inventor, and allowing private 
persons as well as the Attorney-General, 
the official representative of the public, to 
petition for the revocation of a patent upon 
the allegation that they have publicly manu- 
factured, used, or sold within the realm 
anything claimed by the patentee as his 
invention. As to the grant of Patents for 
anything not properly the subject of a 
Patent, the Statute of Monopolies itself 
affords sufficient protection by its prohibi- 
tion of the grant of monopoly-privileges 
detrimental to the public interest; and 
Letters Patent for Inventions have always 
contained a proviso (continued in the form 
given by the schedule to the present Act) 
fur revocation by the Crown itself, if, 
amongst other things, the grant be made 
to appear at any time during the term of it 
“contrary to law, or prejudicial or incon- 
venient to our subjects in general.” 

But the greatest advance, as it appears to 
us, made by the new Actis in the provision 
it contains for the compulsory granting of 
licenses. Hithertoa Patentee might refuse 
to others the grant of a licence to work his 
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invention, and, though unable to supply the 
public demand, kcep the working of it jy 
his own hands exclusively, or not work it 
at all. In the first case he was prejudi. 
cially exercising an undue Monopoly : in 
the second, by holding what has come to 
be known asa “ Dog-in-the-manger Patent " 
he is preventing the use of what is ¢ 
hypothest an improvement. The motives 
for this latter line of conduct are not apparent 
on the surface, but that it serves an end of 
trade competition is shown by the fact of 
its being sometimes pursued. The real 
danger of it, however, lies in a special ditec. 
tion. Allowing, as our law does, a foreigner 
to take out a patent in England, it is 
evident that, by refusing licenses to work 
it there, it lies in his power, when the im. 
provement introduced is sufficiently great, 
to kill the industry concerned in England 
and monopolize the business in his own 
country. This has actually happened, 
notably in the case of the manufacture of 
artificial colours connected with coal pro- 
ducts, the whole of which has gone to 
Germany: and if the inventor of the hot 
blast-furnace, also a German, had in like 
manner refused licenses, almost the whole 
of our iron industry might have been de- 
stroyed! In the face of dangers so stupen- 
dous it is surprising that the law should 
have been allowed to remain as it was so 
long. Yet the Commission of 1865 re- 
ported against Compulsory Licenses, and 
there was considerable conflict of opinion 
among the witnesses before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons which 
reported in 1872. Most witnesses, however, 
even those opposed to the system generally, 
admitted its necessity in the case of fo- 
reigners and for certain exceptional pro- 
cesses—such as BESSEMER’S ; and the Com- 
mittee reported in favour of the system. 
The chiet difficulty seems to have been 
felt in regard to settling the amount of the 
royalties to be paid by the licences to the 
patentee when the grant of the licence is 
not a matter of contract between them. 
Under the Act this is left to be settled by 
the Board of Trade. We may as well 
transcribe the section in full. It is the 
twenty-second section of the Act, and runs 
as follows :-— 

If on the petition of any person interested it is 
proved to the Board of ‘Trade that by reason of 


the default of a patentee to grant licences on rea 
sonable terms— 
(a) The patent is not being worked in the United 
Kingdom ; or, 
(6) ‘The reasonable requirements of the public with 
respect to the invention cannot be supplied ior 
(c) Any person is prevented from working or usin 
to the best advantage an invention of wh 
he is possessed ; 
The Board may order‘ the patentee to grant 
licences on such terms as to the amount of royal 
ties, security for payment, or otherwise, as the 
Board, having regard to the nature of the inven- 
tion and the circumstances of the case, may deem 
just, and any such order may be enforced by 
mandamus. 


With the principle of this provision we 
entirely agree. Our readers may pur 
chance remember an article which appear¢ 
in our columns about twelve months ago!" 
which a somewhat novel suggestion was 
put forward in regard to legislation’on the 
subject of Patents for Inventions. Briefly, 
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the proposition there made was the adop-! 


tion of a system of Royalties pure and 
simple: that the inventor should be re- 
warded, not by a monopoly, which he might 
or might not allow others to share with him 
and always upon his own terms, but by the 
right to Royalties, fixed by a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the State, for the use of his inven- 
tion by all who obtained State-licences for 
the purpose. The principle now recognized 
by our law is the one underlying that pro- 

osition ; and the plan of granting a patent 
that no longer confers a monopoly, but a 
monopoly minus the obligation to share it 
with others, is a distinct approximation to 
the scheme suggested in these columns, 
and marks a very long step towards the 
final disappearance from our Patent Laws 
of all trace of the monopoly system gut of 
which they arose. Starting, as Japan does, 
with a tabula rasa on this point, it will be 
a pity if her legislators think it necessary 
to enmesh themselves in the toils wrought 
for us and others by historical accident, 
from which our own laws are just struggling 
to shake themselves free. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN FAPAN. 
——___.—___— 


During the first seven years of its 
existence the students at the Imperial 
Engineering College in Tokiyo were under 
the care of a numerous and highly qualified 
staff of foreign professors. In two respects 
the institution was exceptionally fortunate. 
Its welfare was specially watched over by 
a Japanese Minister of earnest character 
and considerable influence, and its prin- 
cipal happened to be a gentleman who to 
great administrative ability added a fixity 
of purpose that over-rode difficulties and 
made light of opposition. These advan- 
tages, combined with a happy choice of 
professors and instructors, were naturally 
attended with success. The students at- 
tained a truly admirable standard of 
efficiency; the discipline of the College 
left nothing to be desired, and the labora- 
tories, museums, halls, and _ class-rooms 
became one of the sights of the capital. 
The foreign public, notably the British 
section, had reason to be proud of such an 
institution ; the Japanese could point to it 
complacently as an evidence of the value 
they set by Western science, and its staff 
had the satisfaction of seeing grow up under 
their care material that could not fail to do 
them credit. When, therefore, a sudden and 
Sweeping reduction of the foreign profes- 
Sorial body was announced in 1880, the 
news was received with regret. No one, 
indeed, had any reason to expect that the 
place would be exempted from the general 
action of Japanese policy. To dispense 
with foreign aids so soon as they could be 
replaced by competent Japanese substi- 
tutes, was always a recognised object of 
the Government. But there is an intel- 
ligible reluctance on the part of the public 
to see these experiments applied to an 
institution so successful that any change 
Seems suggestive of retrogression, and this 
Was eminently the case with the Kobu Dai- 
gakko. There were doubts, too, more than 
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doubts, whether the vacancies could be! ability of a particular individual. It may 
adequately filled. For though the contin-ihappen, and has actually happened at 
gency had been foreseen, and though steps| English public examinations, that the re- 
had been taken to provide against it, these|cord of some one year is marked by an 
steps necessarily required time for their] altogether exceptional display of talent on 
completion, and the time was not yet ripe.|the part of a candidate, between whom 
Graduates of the College, who had gone|and his competitors an immense interval 
abroad to finish their studies, and who on|is found to exist. To take sucha candi- 
their return would be available as instruc-|date’s attainments as a general test would 
tors, were still absent, and without them|be obviously unjust. Turning to the re- 
the difficulty appeared insuperable. Into|sults of the last examination held ct the 
the exact methods employed to overcome] Engineering College for second-year 
it, we need not enter here. Enough has students, we find that the first man ob- 
been said to show that a special interest|tained 425.2 marks out of a possible 500, 
attaches to the history of the College|so that the minimum for passing became 
during the past three years, and to explain| 182, or more than 36 per cent.—a higher 
our reason for referring to it at present. {standard than is generally required of 
The Calendar for the current year is now] students in the West. It is only fair to 
before us. It is a tolerably bulky volume|say, however, that up to the present the 
of nearly two hundred pages, though as| working of this system does not appear to 
compared with its predecessors, its dimen-| have been attended by ate inconvenience. 
sions are sensibly diminished. We may| Having passed successfully into his third 
remark, too, en passant, that its fashion of] year, the student spends the next two years 
compilation is considerably improved—a| of his curriculum attending one of the tech- 
more systematic arrangement of the body| nical courses. Subject to the exigencies of 
of General Regulations; the addition of|the public service, he is at liberty to select 
a coup dail time-table; the reduction|his subject from among the following, viz., 
of the syllabus of subjects to liter-|Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ary unity; a more complete nomen-|ing, Naval Architecture, Telegraphy, Archi- 
clature, and greater perspicuity in the|tecture, Applied Chemistry, Mining and 
methods of recording the marks obtained} Metallurgy. In each of these branches he 
by the students, being among the most] receives a portion of his training from the 
conspicuous changes. Turning to the list] foreign staff, but the general instruction is 
of officers, we find that the staff of Pro-|given by the Japanese. Of the results 
fessors and instructors numbers twenty-| achieved we are enabled to form a tolerable 
eight, of whom six only are European.jestimate from the examination papers. 
The principle adopted has evidently been| Here are a few selections taken at random 
to retain foreign assistance, as far as|from those set by the Japanese staff. 
practicable, in the technical subjects, and] Second year Students were required to 
to entrust the instruction in the general | answer suc questions as the following :— 
course to Japanese. The consequences of} £44 the intersection of a cone and cylinder, as 


this division will be intelligible when we] piven, and construct their developments. Show 
say that during the first two years of the calculations necessary for the developments. 


residence at the College the training of| Find the shadow cast upon the two planes of 
the students is carried on entirely by the | projection by a cone as in given position. 
Japanese staff,‘except in the subjects of| Draw the square prism with hexagonal cap upon 
the English language and chemistry. This | ‘t»as shown. Find the shadow of the cap upon the 
-.| prism, and also the shadow of the cap and prism 
means that to Japanese professors is upon the planes of projection. 
delegated the duty of teaching the principles If a plane mirror be equally inclined to each of 
of geometrical drawing and its ap lication the three co-ordinate planes, and /, m, be the 
to engineering and architectural drawing; | direction-cosines of a ray incident on it, show that 
mathematics, including the higher branches | those of the reflected ray will be $ (2m+2n—1), 
of algebra and trigonometry as well as the $ (2n+2/—m), and } (2/+2m—n). 
elements of analytical geometry and conic 






















Find the equation of a plane in the form 


sections; and the elements of natural enue eee -_— 
; ° 1c) H ig | Where p is the perpendicular from the origin upon 
philosophy. A general supervision in this thea plane, and Zoe wits pri ammnlacr idl po 


course is exercised by the European staff, 
but the actual instruction is given entirely 
by the Japanese. At the conclusion of 
the general course a final examina- 
tion is held, by the results of which 
is determined the students’ general fitness 
to enter on the work of the technical 
course. The standard of proficiency is 
high, the minimum passing marks being 
forty per cent. of those obtained by the 
best student over all the five subjects of the 
course, and twenty-five per cent. of bis 
marks in any one subject. This method 
of taking the marks of the best student as 
the unit of comparison is open to objection. 
For while it preserves a desirable relation 
between the achievements of the students 
in each year, and thus eliminates a certain 
class of possible accidents, it also introduces 
an exceedingly variable factor, namely, the 


Enunciate and prove the triangle of forces. 

Describe the Morse system of electric telegraph. 

Compare the advantages and disadvantages of 
different kinds of tclescopes. For what purpose is 
each specially fitted ? 
_ Prove that the path of a projectile (in a vacuum) 
is a parabola. Find its focus and latus rectum. 

State clearly the principle of the Conservation of 
Energy. By applying the principle, find the 
mechanical advantage of the single movable pulley 
with strings not parallel, and that of the bent lever. 

Give a table of the compounds of phosphorus, 
arsenic, and antimony with oxygen; with chlorine ; 
and with hydrogen and oxygen. 

What are the chief components of the best 


Bohemian glass; of common window glass; and 
of Hint glass ? 


Of the questions proposed to fourth year 
students by the Japanese examiners the 
following will serve as examples :— 


Write a short report for the improvement of the 
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street between Shinbashi and Nihonbashi, illustra- 
ting your designs by sketches. 

What improvements would you recommend to be 
made on the works for the water supply of Tokiyo? 


Under what circumstances is “weir and lock 
navigation” used in rivers? Describe the precau- 
tions that are necessary in the location and con- 
struction of a weir for such a purpose. 


Make sketches of the turning tools generally 
used for pattern making and show the way in 
which such tools are employed. Give sketches of 
a centering square, backstay, and boring collar. 

Prove that the velocity of efflux from a small 
orifice in the bottom of a large reservoir is ./2gh, 
and thence find the formula for the theoretical dis- 
charge from a rectangular orifice in the side of a 
reservoir. 


Compare the advantages and disadvantages of 
turbines and ordinary vertical water-wheels. 

Describe different methods of arranging the 
cants in an elliptical stern. 

Show how the stability of a ship may be calculated 
for a given angle of inclination. 

It will be at once evident from these 
questions that the professorial part taken 
by the Japanese staff is very important, 
and from what we have been able to learn, 
their efficiency and zeal are beyond ques- 
tion. Fifteen of that staff are graduates 
of the College, so that in the ten years of 
its existence, the institution may be said 
to have educated its own instructors. This 
result, highly satisfactory from a general 
point of view, is also attended by a special 
advantage. Not only are the young pro- 
fessors familiar with the ways of the place 
and its appliances, but they also know, 
and arg known by, their foreign colleagues, 
a circumstance which cannot fail to prevent 
friction and to discourage superficial or 
dishonest methods. Altogether it will be 
safe to conclude that the College has 
suffered little, if anything, by the changes 
effected in 1880. Ample time has now 
elapsed to exhibit their full effect, yet the 
standard of proficiency attained by the 
students continues to progress in a ratio 
not less rapid than was the case under the 
original regime. 

is progress is an exceedingly interest- 

ing feature of Japanese education. The 
limited space at our disposal here does not 
permit a detailed comparison of past and 
present results, but those who desire to pur- 
sue the subject more carefully, will find that, 
judged by the tests successfully endured, 
a steadily increasing degree of proficiency 
is plainly discernible. Totake an example. 
A aes years ago the mathematical exami- 
nation papers of the second year students 
in the Engineering College did not embrace 
problems demanding a wider range of 
reading than TODHUNTER’S manuals for 
beginners. The same papers now contain 
questions in the higher branches of algebra, 
analytical trigonometry, co-ordinate geo- 
metry of three dimensions and the calculus. 
An assimilation of knowledge even at the 
rate indicated in the former case was com- 
arable with any general results achieved 
in the West, but there really appears 
to be no visible limit to the Japanese stu- 
dent's industry and versatility. He seems 
to study with an object very different from 
the mere desire of accomplishing a set 
task. What that object is, may easily be dis- 
covered, in part at least, by those who have 
observed the feverish carnestness this na- 
tion displays to recover the ground lost 
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during its centurics of isolation. Such a 


purpose is seldom associated with the un-; 


concern of boyhood, and the association 
being so strange, we need not be surprised 
that its results are cqually out of the 
common. 

It would be wrong to dismiss this part of 
the subject without a word on the often- 
discussed topic— physical exercise. A 
glance at the syllabus of the Engineering 
College shows that there is required of the 
students a monotony of daily toil only pos- 
sible to men with whom the love of work 
has become a passion. EMERSON Says that 
the first requisite in a gentleman is to be 
a good animal, and the high-pressure life 
of these latter years is beginning to de- 
monstrate how much subtle wisdom is em- 
bodied in that light phrase. ‘‘ Nature,” as 
HERBERT SPENCER observed a year ago, 
in his speech in New York, “ quietly sup- 
presses those who disrespectfully treat one 
of her highest products, the ‘vile body,’ 
and leaves the world to be peopled by those 
who are not so foolish.” We have often 
thought that the example of the country she 
chiefly respects and admires, exercises 
more or less influence on Japan in this 
respect, and that added to her own anxiety 
to be quickly wise, there is something of the 
wonderful intemperance in work which we 
are accustomed to regard as an American 
characteristic. However this may be, there 
can be no doubt that the tendency of the 
Japanese student to-day is to transform 
the means into the end, to forget—we 


uote again HERBERT SPENCER’S words—|P 


t “it is as irrational to pursue indust 
to the exclusion of the complete living it 
subserves, as it is for the miser to accumu- 
late money and maké no use of it.” We ob- 
serve that among the rules of the Engineer- 
ing College there now stands one specially 
directed against this excess of mental 
application, namely :—" Any student who 
has failed to put in two-thirds of his atten- 
dances at the Recreation Ground, and to 
take due part in the exercises and games, 
is disqualified from receiving a prize in any 
of the classes in the College.” But when 
we see that one of the most promising 
students the institution ever possessed is 
lying in Aoyama Cemetery, killed by brain 
fever; that another, of equally brilliant 
parts, has lost the use of his right hand, 
and that many others betray symptoms of 
that premature collapse which stress of 
work inevitably entails, we fcel that some- 
thing more is needed than any advice the 
foreign staff may offer or any rules they 
may enact. 


CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 
ace oe 
Boox IV. 

Book IV. contains the regulations for the 
Adjudication of Offences (Du jugement des 
infractions). Chapter I. presents a numbcr of 
general principles applicable to the treatment 
of all kinds of offences (Art. 262-320). First 
of all publicity is insisted upon on pain of 
nullifying proceedings. Exceptions are made 
only in cases where public order demands 
secrecy, or publicity would offend modesty or 
good morals. The accused must appear un- 
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lettered ; he has the rigt 

ettered ; he has the mght to secy 

of an advocate, hoot he may prt 
among the lawyers. recognized by the Cour 
or with permission of the Court he al 
select any other person. If the accused a 
not appear at the time sct for trial, in case the 
offence be a delict involving imprisonment ; 
severer penaltics, the trial may be proctedel 
with in his absence, only when it is certain that 
the summons to appear or at least the decision 
ordering the closure of the preliminary exam). 
nation, has been put into his hand. The 
accused if absent, cannot avail himself of the 
assistance of an advocate. 


The President has police control of the ses. 
sions, he must take a)] measures necessary for 
the maintenance of order. Expressions of ap- 
plause or disapprobation are punished by imme. 
diate expulsion from the audience room ; delicts 
committed during a session are punished incon. 
tinenti or in the next following session : crimes, 
however, are remanded to the examining magi. 
strate to deal with according to the regula 


procedure. 
The Court can pass sentence only on those 
offences with which the accused has been charged. 


At the same time it can deal with offences con- 
nected with the principal charge which fnst 
come to light by means of the trial, and may 
even order a supplementary examination for this 
purpose. 

Protest against the judge’ in the trial is allov- 
able on the same grounds as in the case of the 
examining magistrate. Moreover objection 
against the judge is valid, it he has acted as 
examining magistrate, or has had to do with the 
preceding action or decision in another Court. 
The protest against a judge is admissible at any 
time before the final decision.—All evidence 
ro and con admissible in the examination is 
admissible also at the trial (Act. 283). On th 
demand of either party the president can order 
the reading of the reports of the examination 
relating to the facts of the case, or other cognate 
documents. All the declarations of the same 
are accorded the same degree of credibility as the 
statements of witnesses for and against. The 
Officials of the judicial police, who have taken 
the minutes, can, either by the parties or ex offcis, 
be summoned to act as witnesses ; the examining 
magistrate, only ¢2 officio or with permission of the 
Court, and then only to explain the meaning of 
minutes taken by himself.—The witnesses heard 
in the examination can be summoned again, if 
this cannot be done, or the witness fail to 
appear, whenever it seems necessary for the ex- 
planation of contradictions, the declarations 
made in the examination may be produced and 
read in the trial. 


Witnesses and accused can be examined 
only by the president. Colleagues and State 
prosecutor may ask questions with the per- 
mission of the president. The civil party snd 
the accused can demand through the president 
the ay of such questions as they deem 
necessary for elucidation. 

A witness who has been summoned and with- 
out excuse fails to appear, on the requisition of 
the State prosecutor, may at once in the same 
session be sentenced to the penalty of a fine of 
from 50 sen to 1 yen 95 sen in simple police 
cases, Or 210 10 y'en in Case of a delict or crime, 
against which there is no appeal. If he does 
not appear after receiving a second summons, 
the fine is doubled, and a warrant for produc- 
tion may be issued against the recalcitrant 
witness. 

After the hearing of evidence has been com: 
pleted, first the State prosecutor, then the civil 
party, and finally the accused or his advocale 
has the right to plead. No one is allowed 
interrupt the speaker while pleading his cas. 
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If the State prosecutor abstains from carrying | case, and can neither introduce other facts nor 

through the public acon, the on 1S nani accuse other persons than those indicated thercin. 
blized to come to some decision in the : : ; 

theless ONE Disconnected felonies may be presented in 


case.—The persons ee mm civil _ £9" special indictments and separately adjudicated. 
intervene at any state of a case, even during _ 
hearing. of an appeal,-and on requisition of An advocate will be officially provided for the 
the agar eagle Bevcailed into C accused if he has failed to choose one for him- 
the civil party) may be calle into Court. : : wg 
self. His presence during the trial is com- 
In case of a condemnatory sentence the reasons} pulsory on pain of invalidating the proceedings. 
for the same must be given both in respect to} Unconditional freedom of intercourse is allowed 
the facts of the case and the points of law, and | between the accused and his advocate from the 
the proofs brought forward must be given; the} time of the legal reference of the case (Art. 382). 
same holds good in case of a senience staying | The list of witnesses called by the prosecution 
procecdings.—Sentence of acquittal must state / must be shown the defendant, and those of the 
that the charge is not proven, stating the ma-} defendant to the State prosecutor. If these 
terial and Iegal reasons therefor. ‘I'he Court} announcements are not made within the time 
passes sentence at the same time on the civil | legally fixed therefor, the witnesses can be heard 
phase of the suit if it deems the matter suffi-| only as “persons giving information.”—The 
ciently elucidated. opening of the session is public but in the 
Chapter Il. gives the special regulations for | sence of the accused. The regular trial begins 
the adjudication of contraventions (Art. 3z1-| With a thorough hearing of the accused. In 
346). The Police Court entertains an action | 2S¢ of contradiction between his statements in 
either when the State prosccutor summons a court and his previous declarations, the accused 
culprit, or an examining magistrate remands an| ‘8 simply asked to explain. After the hearing 
accused person, or when a higher court sends of all the Witnesses, the accused has perfect 
down a case. ‘Ihe accused may appear by freedom of reply in explanation. After the con- 
proxy through on attorney, in which case his clusion of the taking of evidence the pleadings 
statement will be allowed only when reduced | the parties follow in regular order (State 
to writing by himself. If the accused fail to| Prosecutor, Civil Party, accused or his advocate, 
appear, on the requisition of the State pro- the persons responsible in civil law). 
secutor or the civil party, sentence for con-| If new crimes or delicts come to light in the 
tumacy will be passed, against which an ap-| course of the trial, which have no connection 
peal may be made within three days. If the| with the offences contained in the indictment, 
offence seems to involve correctional or criminal | and the State prosecutor demand prosecution 
penalties, the Court must declare its incom-| therefor, the Court is to order one of the mem- 
petence. An appeal against the decision of aj bers of the Tribunal of the First Instance to 
Police Court is admissable before a correctional} proceed with the examination, and then in 
Yolice Court, and will be proceeded with ac-| another andience of the same or following 
cording to the forms of a correctional action. | S¢ssion to adjudicate both offences (the original 
All the parties have the right to sue for writ of} and the additional).—Suit for writ of error is 
crror against a decision of the correctional|open to all parties against the verdict of a 
Police Court in cases of appeal. Criminal Court. A verdict is given in the 
Chapter I1I.—Of the adjudication of delicts.| absence of the defendant only after a thorough 


(Art. 347-371). ‘The Correctional Police Court|€*2™ination of all witnesses pro and con, and 
entertains an action :-— all forms of erroneous procedure have been 


; — guarded against. Suit for writ of error is 

1. When on the requisition of the State] allowed only to the State prosecutor (excepting 
prosecutor the accused is directly] in civil matters) ; the accused has the right to 
summoned by the clerk. protest (opposition) against a verdict of guilty— 

2. When a case is remanded to the same, | and this until the penalty is prescribed—if this 
whether by the examining magistrate, | is admitted a new trialis procceded with accord- 
the Council-chamber of the Correc-| ing to the ordinary formalities of adjudication. 


Lothar Court If the delet is question| BOOK V. deals with the Jurisdiction of ‘the 

5 lune: a penalty of ‘onlva Rae: the Court of Cassation, and Chapter I. of the same 

accused may be represcnted by an | treats of suits for writs of error (Art. 410-438). 

attorney. The same right of acting Chapter II. treats of the revision of penal pro- 

through representatives is accorded cedure (Du pouvoir en revision, Art. 439-447), 

he ial sane and: We. “anice. ree and Chapter 111. of contests regarding com- 

eo oe : P petence (Des reglements de juges, Art. 449- 

sponsible in civil law. 450). Chapter 1V. of reference for reasons of 

As to the course of the trial itself, there] public security or on account of “suspicion 
is no appreciable deviation from the modern] légitme” (Art. 451-458). 

procedure of the continent (Europe). This is} Jn the chapter on writs for error the following 

particularly the case with the taking of evidence points are worthy of notice :—Suit for writ of 

and the order of pleadings of the parties, where] error is admissible against the decisions of ex- 

Pima iene Tae | See te ei eee ae 

same way also large discretionary powers are e 

Siven the court (not the president) ‘‘for the 

establishment of the truth. —The verdict of the 























1. If a protest has been rejected in opposi- 
tion to regulations laid down in the 


correctional tribunal (also similar to the regula- law. 
tions referring to the same matter in the French 2. If the court has been irregularly con- 
Code d'instruction criminelle) may be contested stituted. 


by an appeal before the court of appeals. In 
case of appeal, suit for writ of error is aclmissible. 

rhe adjudication of crimes is aitended with 
Somewhat stricter formalities (Chap. 1V. Art. 
372-409.) 

The indictment must contain a {ull and care- 
ful presentation of the facts of the case and all 
the legal points involved. In other respects it 
follows closely the decision for remanding the 


3. If the judges, who have adjudicated 
the principal action, or to whom the 
case has been remanded, were incom- 
petent, or if, on the contrary, compe- 
tent judges have declared themselves 
incompetent. 

4. If the forms prescribed by the law on 
pain of nullification have not been 
observed, or if the prescribed rules in 
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the interest of the defence have not 
been followed, even when the law does 
not threaten nullification, provided 
only that the accused has protested 
against the illegality. 

5. If public action has been wrongly de- 
clared admissible or inadmissible. 

6. If the State prosecutor has failed to 
make requisitions where required by 
the law. 

7. If, during the trial, the judge has failed 
to decide regarding a requisition of 
one of the parties, or has ruled on 
points not raised, with the exception 
of those cases where the law allows 
the judge ex officio to give a decision. 

8. If the trial has not taken place in public, 
when the hearing with closed doors 
has not been duly ordered, and the 
decision has not been made public. 

9. If no grounds of fact and of law are 
given for the sentence of the court, or if 
these grounds contain a contradiction. 

10. If there has been an error in the appli- 
cation of the law. 

11. If the court has exceeded its powers 
(exctse de pouvoir Art. 410). 


Acquittal or abandonment of the prosecution 
can never be contested by suits for writs of 
error, on account of non-observance of pre- 
scribed regulations in favour of the defence, or 
on account of incompetence arising from con- 
siderations of the place of the deed. 


The civil party, the accused, the persons 
responsible in civil law can sue for writ of error 
against a decision regarding a point in civil law 
in the preliminary or principal hearing, if one 
of the cases mentioned in Art. 410 occurs. The 
defendant (in suit for writ of error) can also, in 
any stage of the proceedings up to the final 
decision of the Count of Cassation, lodge a 
countcr-appeal. ‘The same right is accorded 
the State prosecutor in the Court of Cassation. 


Appellant and defendant may employ advo- 
cates. In criminal cases the condemned, who 
has not chosen.an advocate will be officially 
provided with one. The president of the Court 
of Cassation appoints a reporter, the action 
begins with the reading of the report of the 
same, whereupon the partics to the appeal are 
heard pro and con. 


If the Court of Cassation finds the appeal 
valid, the whole judgment is nullified, and as a 
rule the case is remanded to another Court. 
If, however, judgment is nullified on account of 
improper application of the law, or erroneous 
application of the law relating to the validity of 
public action, the Court of Cassation itself passes 
judgment without reference to another Court. 
If the informalities, whether in the examination 
or in the adjudication, have had no effect upon 
the action, the Court of Cassation simply nul- 
lifies the same without remanding the case. If 
the verdict against which appeal is lodged is 
founded upon a number of offences, and the 
appeal is merely directed against the procedure 
or the sentence referring to parts of the charge, 
it is optional with the Court of Cassation to 
nullify a part only of the contested verdicts. 


The Court to which a case is remanded is 
bound to maintain the legal ruling of the Court 
of Cassation which led to the decision of refer- 
ence. Anew appeal is admissible against the 
verdict of the second adjudication. 


The State prosecutor of the Court of Cassation 
can at any stage of a case, either ev officio or on 
the requisition of the Minister of Justice, lodge 
an appeal for writ of error for the preservation of 
the law, this, however, is limited to verdicts and 
decisions in which acts are punished upon which 
the law does not inflict a penalty, or are punished 
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a 
with a heavier penalty than the Jaw demands.| REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER | ments for the Railway Department ; manufacture 


This suit for reversal, admissible even in case 
of a legally final verdict, operates practically in 
favour of the condemned. 

Chapter IT. treats of revision (Art. 439-447) 
for which appeals are admissible only in favour 
of the accused against final verdicts (criminal 


OF THE IMPERIAL MINT. 
~~ —- — ‘sae 

The official report of the Osaka Mint for the 
fiscal year ending on the 3oth of June last has been 
published. It consists of communications ad- 
orcorrectional). The admissibility of re-hearing dressed by Mr. Endo, the commissioner, to the 
goes beyond the well-known cases of the Code} Minister of Finance. The report is the ninth 
instruction criminelle and the French Jaw of} issued by the Commissioner ; the thirteenth report 
29 June, 1867. of the Imperial Mint. In the tables we observe 
1. If any one has been condemned for|several items of interest. Altogether 21,699.13 
homicide, and sufficient evidence be| Troy ounces of gold were imported into the Mint 
subsequently found that the person is| during the year. Among these were, in Troy ounces, 
still alive whose supposed death led to 23.99, English gold; 1.05, American; and 0.53 
the condemnation. Japanese worn coins. Twenty thousand and a half 
2. If two or more persons have been con-| ounces nearly of gold of standard fineness (goo) was 
demned for : the Same offcnce by accepted for coinage, only 584 of which came from 
different verdicts, without complicity of | in. Government, private Japanese contributing all 





































the same. y : oe 
the remainder. Of silver 3,214,097 million were 
3. If subsequently an a/ibs can be proved|: ee : : 
in tacoar ora enaad: imported, principally in bars from San Francisco 


(1,565,650 oz.) Old scht-b« gin figures to the 
amount of 30 oz.; Japanese worn coins to that of 
833 oz. American silver coins, 93; English, 66; 
Mexican dollars, 893. Next to the San Francisco 
bars are, in point of bigness of value, the following 
bullion, given in their order as tabulated, and in 
Troy ounces :—Silver bullion of unknown fineness, 
243,888.24; silver bullion of known fineness, 
532,593-09; refined silver bullion of known fine- 
ness, 457,433-92 ; shoes of sycee, 412,555.51. The 
amount of silver of standard fineness (gov) accepted 
for coinage was, also in Troy ounces :—Imperial 
Government, 1,020,475.26; Japanese, 836,588.42 ; 
Foreigners, 1,624,315.01 ; Total, 3,481,378.69. 

Of copper bullion imported into the Mint during 
the year there was in avoirdupois pounds :—Japa- 
nese tile copper, 1,665,932.00; Refined copper 
ingots from old bronze guns, 63,709.00; Sei-do- 
kai-sha refined copper ingots, 94,186.00; Total, 
1,822,827.00. 

A comparative table shows that seventeen thou- 
sand Troy ounces, less than last year, of gold was 
received ; the decrease of silver was 132,519 oz. ; the 
increase of copper, 356,319 Ibs. avoirdupois. 85,914 
five-yen gold pieces were struck or about half the 
number minted last year. Silver yer were struck 
to the number and value of 4,479,844—or 1,184,856 
more than last year. More than a million’s worth 
of copper tokens were struck—a considerable in- 
crease on last year. Of one rin-coins, so handy to 
the populace, nearly 13} millions have been struck. 


must be executed immediately after the fnal The bape value of the mintage this year was yen 
decisi Doubts as to the meaning of the verdict 6,078,351, against yen 5,229,181 last year, repre- 
and the execution of the same when raised by | Senting an increase of yex 849,170. 

the condemned must be decided by the Court] The values of the coinage issued from the Mint 
which passed the sentence in dispute.—Art. 467) since its inauguration are, gold yen, 54,704,927 ; 
and 468 contains essentially a reproduction of| silver yen, 45,011,821 ; copper yen, 9,184,496; or 
forms of procedare of the French Cod? d'insiruc-| a grand total approaching closely to one hundred 
tion criminelle (Chapter VI. Art. 518-520) for} and nine million dollars. 

the rr pear ae Sree ales teat Some alterations have been made in the method 
; ae of receiving bullion and the quality that may be 
is true of the procedure for rehabilitation. (Art. received, for coinage, as was notified in this paper 


d'instruction, Art. 61 . 
Lapa Page eteg tear set Saks ae some months ago. We read also that, during the 


Minister of Justice by the State prosecutor or the | Yer under review, 112 ingots of refined gold, value 
principal of a penal institution, The Minister] yer 1,158,484 were made for the Imperial Govern- 
of Justice presents a report with his own opinion] ment. Mr. Endo says, further, that his Department 
to the Emperor. The Minister of Justice can| has been more busily engaged than during any 
also initiate a petition for pardon. Petition for| previous year, the manufacture and repairs of 
eal suspends the execution of no penalty] various instruments, &c., for the Mint requirements 

ut that of death. having greatly increased. But the experience of 
former years and improved practice have enabled 
them to be made skilfully and quickly, without the 
necessity of increasing the number of workmen. 
The following instruments have been made or 
repaired by request :—Repair of 9 surveying instru- 


4. If it can be proved that the verdict 
resulted from perjury, bribery, or any 
other punishable act whatever of any 
third party. 

s. Or if the verdict was effected by a 
falsified document (Art. 439). 

The requisition for re-hearing in favour of the 
accused can be made by the State prosecator 
or the condemned ; after his death by his rela- 
tives. The re-hearing can be demanded at any 
time, even after the infliction of the penalty. 

Chapter III. treats of appeals regarding com- 
petence which are entertained by the Court 
of Cassation (Art. 448-450). Five judges 
of the Court of Cassation acting as Council 
give the final decision and designate the com- 
petent court. The grounds for reference of 
a case to another jurisdiction (Chapter V. 
Art. 451-458) may be found in the number 
or peculiarity of the accused, the excite- 
ment of local passion, or other ‘“‘ circonstances 

ves,” so soon as the suspicion seems well 
ounded that disturbance or perversion of justice 
is likely to arise. The Court of Cassation decides 
as Council Chamber without necessarily hearing 
the parties. The suspicion of partiality in the 
judges may also give rise to reference to another 
court of the same rank. 

The last Book of the Code (VI.) treats 0° 
the execution of sentences, rehabilitation, and 

ardon.—The permission of the Minister of 
Justice must be obtained before a sentence of 
death can be executed, all other legal verdicts 
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of 2 scale pans for the Kiodo Company ; and of 5 
stencil plates for the Treasury Department, The 
foreign officials employed are, still, Mr. Gowland 
F.C.S., Chemist, Assayer, &c., and Mr. Macl.agan, 
M.1.M.E., Engincer. 

The total receipts and expenditure of the Mint 
for the financial year and those from its Commence. 
ment up to the end of last financial year are as 
follows :—Receipts.—For the financial year, 

a yen 
874,148'261; from the commencement of the 
Mint up to the end of last financial year, yen 
9:978,375'323; total, yew 10,852,523'58). Expen. 
diture. For this financial year, yen 411,541'48o: 
from the commencement of the Mint up to the end 
of last financial year, yex S.187,237°033 ; total, yen 
5:598,778°513.- 
€ process of refining silver bullion ehich 
contains only a small portion of gold is thus 
described. The metal is first granulated, and 
then dissolved in sulphuric acid. The solution of 
sulphate of silver thus made is ladled out or de. 
canted as much as possible, leaving the residue— 
mixture of sulphate of silver and sulphate of copper 
with much gold—behind. The residue is remelted 
and granulated, forming what is termed re-granu- 
lated metal. When silver bullion Containing little 
gold is so dissolved the residue of gold is in the 
finest powder mixed with the other Precipitates and 
cannot be collected. Should, however, it be again, 
melted, granulated, and dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, the gold consists of larger grains and can be 
easily collected. 

The amount of bullion refined this year, com: 
pared with that of last, shows an increase of 
25,979'S7 oz. of pure gold, and 201,436°94 02. of 
pure silver; in both cases the increase is owing to 
much of the bullion imported last year having been 
refined during this. By the substitution of iron 
for copper refining pots the average fineness of 
refined silver has reached the high figure of 997.7 
per mil. 

During the year the amount of sulphuric acid 
manufactured has decreased half that of last year, 
chiefly owing to the fact that trade generally has 
been depressed throughout the country, and the 
trades in which sulphuric acid is used have also 
felt the depression. Sulphuric acid has also been 
sold by the Osaka Sulphuric Acid Company at 
very low rates, and there has been a diminished 
demand from abroad. Of the whole consumption 
within the Mint, the Refinery has been supplied 
with 92,500 Ibs. sulphuric acid, which shows the 
increase of 6,292 Ibs. over that of last year. The 
consumption of brown sulphuric acid has been 
159,690 Ibs. more than that of last year, as it was 
used in the Soda Works. The consumption of 
chamber sulphuric acid has also increased by 
32,958 Ibs., having been used in kee ee 
of iron. Of the acid sold at home t 5 
amounts were taken by Tokiyo and Osaka. This, 
however, may not have been all consumed in these 
two localities only, as the acid which was booght in 
these localities may have been sold for use else- 
where. As the China market for acid has continued 
very inactive the amount of the acid exported has 
considerably decreased, as shown. 

At the end of Mr. Endo’s report we read of a 
curious phenomenon. In melting the bullion from 
Sado Mine, an unusual occurrence was obser 
About two minutes eer it was first sapiens 

uantity of gas escaped, scattering abou 
af both pold-, and silver, which adhered to co : 
side of the furnace and crucible. The di os 
was overcome by melting subsequent importal 
of the metal under charcoal. ; 

of the Mint 


The appendix contains the 
Surveyor ‘and the usual cosa Wee assays—the 


apanese coinage holding its own for purity #10) 
one of all the civilized countries of the wor! 
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TRANSLATIONS F ROAL NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 
ea ee ereee 
HE TRADERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


T 


(T ranslated from the Nichs Nicht Shimbun.) 


The above association was definitely established 
on the 2oth ult. on which occasion the opening 
ceremony took place. As already mentioned in 
these columns, Mr. Yoshikawa Akimasa, Governor 
of Tokiyo, called a meeting of the principals and 
managers of the various tradal and manufacturing 

uilds in the City, and explained to them the neces- 
sity of establishing an association of traders and 
manufacturers in the capital. All the firms repre- 
sented at the above mecting eargerly responded 
to the call to carry out the proposal. Each associa- 
tion is to be represented by one officer. 


ber of Commerce. 


other officials of high position. 


lished in these columns. 


We have before had occasion to point out the 
pressing necessity for establishing a Traders’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association in Tokiyo, and it was 
the knowledge of this want, no doubt, that evoked 
It is 
hardly necessary to enter upon the details of the 
The guilds recognized the im- 
portance of this subject, and spared no effort to 
In a word, every 
merchant and manufacturer participated, and 
thereby invested the body with important functions. 
It only remains for us to congratulate its members 
upon the election of right men as officers in right 
places. Mr. Shibusawa Yeiichi has been appointed 
President, and Mr. Masuda Ko, Vice-President ; 
and the Directors consist of Masuda Kotoku, 
The 


the enthusiastic speeches of the Governor. 
discussion again. 


organize the Sho-ko-kwai. 


Komuro Shimpu, and Umeura Seiichi. 
ability and integrity of these gentlemen stand in 
high estimation with the mercantile community. 
The first mentioned two gentlemen both occupied 


the Chair of the late Chamber of Commerce for 


considerable periods. Messrs. Masuda Kotoku 


and Komuro Shimpu have also filled the office of 


director and carried out their duties to the satis- 
faction of everyone. Mr. Umemura held the 
onerous post of secretary, and discharged his 
duties in such a satisfactory manner as to elicit the 
highest encomiums. Thus, equipped with able 
officers, than whom none better can be found, the 
Sho-ko-kwai will not fail to promote the interests 
of traders and manufacturers, and its success 
will ultimately be intimately connected with the 
Prosperity or decline of the commerce and 
manufactures of this country. The gravest re- 
sponsibility rests upon the association and demands 
— exertions on the part of all its members. 
his representative body of merchants in Tokiyo 
ais ita the present one, was the Chamber 

ommerce. In the beginning, this institu- 






































The 
site of the Association offices is in the late Cham- 
On the occasion of the 
inaugural meeting, official circles were well repre- 
sented in the persons of H.E. Matsukata, General 
Saigo, Mr. Kabayama, Governor Yoshikawa, and 
The election of 
officers was at once proceeded with and the ques- 
tion of expenditure was then discussed. Follow- 
ing close upon the preliminary business, a formal 
meeting was opened which was taken part in by 
General Saigo, the Minister for Agriculture and 
Commerce, and Governor Yoshikawa, and others, 
and our readers are already acquainted with the 
nature of the proceedings which have been pub- 


tion furthered the interests of the mercantile 
community to some extent, and soon after it was 
established had a similar effect in all the pro- 
vinces. Owing, however, to several reasons, upon 
which it is not necessary now to enter, the public 
began to look upon the Chamber invidiously, 
and the members found themselves compelicd to 
retire. This fact the Governor impressed upon 
those present at the inauguration of the Sho-ko- 
kwai. Mr. Shibusawa, noticing the reference in 
replying, said that he was not prepared to assure 
the promotors of the certain success of the associa- 
tion, as he thought that, while undertakings that 
were supported by those who were not directly con- 
cerned in them were liable to collapse, speaking 
generally, in this instance their supporters will be 
directly interested in the movement, conscquently 
they will not be likely to enter upon it in a half- 
hearted way, or give it up without a sustained 
effort. He quoted the failure of the late Chamber 
of Commerce in support of his assertion. ‘The 
causes which contributed towards the collapse of 
that institution were numerous, and may be said to 
admit of manifold interpretations. In fact, the 
Tokiyo Chamber of Commerce was by many 
regarded as a private association established by a 
few influential citizens, and that its members 
subscribed towards its maintenance simply on 
account of the friendship existing between them- 
selves and the promoters. As a matter of fact, 
they derived no benefit whatever from remaining 
members of the Chamber either in the form of 
business or in social intercourse, and were obliged 
to spend time in discussion of matters which did not 
concern them in the slightest degree. In time they 
felt the strain upon their purse-strings, and, what 
was worse still, were often compelled involuntarily 
to divulge their tradal operations, which became 
inseparable from the investigation of some com- 
mercial matters. These are some of the causes 
which led to the close of the Tokiyo Chamber of 
Commerce, and by its example it becomes evident 
that organizations supported by persons not directly 
concerned in them are more or less liable to col- 
lapse. The Governor has fully pointed out this 
fact, but as the Sho-ko-kwai is organized on a 
thoroughly different system to the late Chamber of 
Commerce, and as its patrons and supporters are 
men of enlightened vigws consistent with the order 
of things existing in this the era of JMeiys, the new 
institution ought to flourish. It is therefore to be 
sincerely hoped that the members will guard 
against the failure which it is possible may over- 
take them should they spare earnest effort in con- 
nection with it, and it must be borne in mind that 
indirect interest is the promotor of direct interest. 


THE EXPORT OF WHEAT. 
(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


The public is welh aware that Japan’s export of 
wheat to China has of late years largely increased 
in response to the demand. Last year the export 
of wheat and barley together was estimated at 
3,961,755 kin, valued at yen 54,576. This year 
wheat alone was exported between January and 
September to the quantity of 2,437,120 kin and 
value of yen 355,008. The cxact quantity exported 
during the months of October and November last, 
cannot as yet be ascertained owing to the absence 
of the Customs returns. Yet, according to the 
Official Gasette the direct shipment by Japanese is 
reported as having reached the value of yer 10,966. 
Therefore, the export during the said months 
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must have been large. That these exports are 
augmenting gradually, is a fact which must be 
looked upon with satisfaction. Whether the 
increase is temporary or permanent, we regret 
that we cannot as yet say. According to 
intimations from Hongkong and Shanghai, the 
wheat crops in the southern parts of China were 
severely damaged by the heavy rains of last year 
and fell considerably short of the average. In 
consequence, the demand in Hongkong and 
Amoy, where wheat is consumed to a large extent, 
had to be supplied from the North and Japan. 
This being the case, the alarming falling off in the 
export of sea-weed and other marine products, is . 
made up by the augmentation in the export of wheat 
—a fact which may be considered satisfactory 
in view of the decline in other branches of 
trade. Of late, the farmers have been compelled 
to abandon the cultivation of rape in conse- 
quence of the introduction of kerosene, which 
has superseded the use of vegetable-oil. This, 
taken together with the fall in the value of silver, 
rice, and other commodities, has had the effect of 
encouraging the cultivation of wheat, which has 
commanded a high price .throughout the year. 
The average price of it used to be 3 fo 1 sho per 1 
yen, while it is now quoted at 2 to 1 sho. ‘The 
crops in the provinces of Owari and Mikawa show 
an increase of 20 per cent. This cannot, however, 
be sold until after next year. Supposing, then, the 
demand in China has ceased owing to the late 
abundant crops there, the farmers will experience 
inconvenience, as probably the market will be 
overstocked and prices will fall. The only means 
to save them from great disappointment is to export 
the surplus to England where, according to recent 
advices, the best wheat fetches 42s. per quarter: 
medium 40s. and common 38s. After freight, 
commission, and other charges have been deducted 
from the above, there will be left a profit of at least 
$3. Should such transactions be effected they 
would be a great boon tothe farmers. Meanwhile, 
we will try to furnish agriculturalists with all 
information likely to. conduce to their benefit. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
CHINA. 


(Translated from the Mainichi Shimbun.) 





The Chinese Empire is one of the countries that 
has the closest relations with us, both commercially 
and politically. India was overrun by England 
and Holland two or three centuries ago, but 
Japan did not suffer in the slightest degree. 
Australia shared the same fate with India in the 
17th century, yet Japan escaped from any serious 
consequences. This was simply on account of the 
distance that separated us from those countries. 
Had, however, China then succumbed to the fate 
of India or Australia, Japan would not have been 
exempted from the calamity, although navigation 
was not in its present state of advancement two 
or three centuries ago. Geographically, China is 
not far from Japan, and there exists but a slight 
difference in the manners and popular sentiments 
of Japanese and Chinese. Whatever we like, they 
admire, and thus our marine products are yearly 
exported to China to a large extent. According 
to the latest statistical reports, China ranks next to 
America and England in the forcign commerce of 
this country. The exports to, and imports from, 
China amount to more than ten million yen per 
annum, and there is every sign of the commerce 
growing larger and larger yearly, while there is no 
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token of any decline. It is evident, therefore, that’ 
Japan and China are most closely connected both! objection on the present occasion, while they have 


commercially and politica'ly. 

Considering the course of events since the 
Restoration, we find that matters have frequently 
been of such a nature as not only to risk the 
severance of our Chinese relations, but sometimes 
cven to assume a threatening aspect. Look upon 
the Formosa, Riukiu, and Korean affairs, and 
especially the Soul outrage. The latest trouble 
is the opium affair at Nagasaki. These all tend 
to foster ill-feeling between the two countries. 
Misunderstandings mostly arise from mutual 

. imorance. China’s grievances are often baseless ; 
and even admitting that she was justified in her 
action respecting the Formosa and Riukiu affairs, 
there is no reason why she should continue to be 
peevish, since we had a claim that was stronger 
and more reasonable than hers. 

The Meiji Government, to its great credit, has 
broken up the isolation of Korea. Although when we 
enter upon a detailed discussion of its policy toward 
the peninsular kingdom, we might find some points 
upon which we cannot all agree, yet it is plain that 
our Government has laboured only to promote the 
welfare of Korea. Should her officers develop any 
skill‘in diplomacy, they will not fail to recognize 
that Japan was the tutor and not the enemy of 
Korea. We might well feel proud of this in the 
face of every country in the world. But unfortu- 
nately for a good understanding between China and 
Japan, the events that have occurred are mostly of 
such a nature as to be unpleasing to the Chinese Go- 
vernment. Ever since Japanese commenced trading 
in Korea, Chinese trade with that country has de 
dined. Korea habitually opposes China’s demands 
under the pretext of acting under Japanese in- 
spiration. Finally, the tradal regulations recently 
enacted between Japan and Korea have displeased 
the Celestial officials. As we have previously 
indicated, Chinese authorities, by discarding the 
request of Korca, mean this:—" It is no wonder 
that Japan (reats your country (Korea) with an air 
of haughtiness, and busies hersclf about the inde- 
pendence or otherwise of your nation, for, absurd 
as it is, your country regards the Middle Kingdom 
inimically, and fears Japan, but not China.” This 
clearly shows that Korea in her dealings with China 
has put forth the name of Japan. China, therefore, 
is jealous. It is reported that, when the British 
and German Ministers informed Li Hung-chung 

"of their intention to ratify the treaty with Korea 
independent of China’s assistance, the Viceroy ap- 
peared displeased. England and Germany are 
about to model their treaties on that between Japan 
and Korea. General Foote is reported to have 
given an expressive opinion on the validity and 
advantage of the Korean-Japan Treaty. Thus, it 
appears that Japan has unintentionally evoked the 
suspicion and ill-fecling of China. We have con- 
tributed toward abolishing China’s suzerainty over 
Korea, and the former docs not like to sec Korea an 
independent country because Korea’s independence 
must benefit the intercourse between her and 
Japan. Hence the ill-feeling on the part of China. 

With regard to the opium affair, we have tried 
to glean every particular, but having no access to 
the investigation now proceeding, we are obliged 
to accept what has Ieaked out. Our Government 
insists that the Japanese police were justificd in 
entering the houses of Chinese residents and 
arresting inmates while opium smoking, an offence 
which is treated here differently to all others. 
There have been previous instances of opium- 
smokers being arrested by the Japanese police. It 
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is unreasonable that the Chinese should raise an 


remained silent previously. Their Consul accuses 
the Government of violation of the treaty. Although 
we cannot vouch for the accuracy of this particular 
report, it is plain that the Chinesc Government is dis- 
satisfied with our treatment of its subjects. During 
the last twelve years—the period that has clasped 
since free intercourse was inaugurated between China 
and Japan—four unpleasant events, we repeat, have 
occurred; andthe Chinese Government has aban- 
doncd itself to causcless suspicion and an insolent 
demeanour. It is with great regret that we note a 
strain upon the relations between China and Japan. 





—_—_— 


IN H.B.M. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
—_——_—_>-—-—___—- 

Before N. J. Haxnnew Esq., Judge.—Tuesday, 4th 

December, 1833. 


J. E. Carrer v. J. J. Gray ann J. J. Gray 
v. J. E. Carrer. 


Mr. Carter claimed the sum of $400.00 for 
services alleged to have becn rendered during the 
construction of the schooner Penelope; and Mr. 
Gray, entered a counter claim for loss sustained 
through Mr. Carter’s negligence. 

Mr. Carter stated that, in October last ycar, Mr. 
Gray, being desirous to go into the otter-hunting 
business, made a proposition to him, that if he 
would join with him he would supply the money 
and build a schooner like the one Mr. Cook had 
built the year before, and after several days’ talking 
with Mr. Cook it was agreed to build a vessel for 
$6,000, Mr. Gray telling him that he (Carter) had 
no money and wanted to make some, and Gray had 
money and wanted to make more. This was the 
second time that Gray had asked him to go into 
the business, the first time being when the yacht 
Breese was sold, which he refused to have anything 
to do with, as he was making money by his pilotage 
business. He drew up a contract for the construc- 
tion of the vessel and submitted it to Gray and 
Cook. With some slight alterations, putting in 
his name as supervisor of the work, the contract 
was agrecd to and left with Mr. Cook to get 
clean copies made. The contract was to have 
been signed on the tst November, but was not 
signed at that time owing to some difficulty with 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Mr. Cook 
commenced the vessel and from that time plaintiff 
was constantly in attendance. The contract was 
signed about the gth November. He was in 
attendance till the joth November at which time 
the keel was laid, stern post in position, and the 
frame work partly up. An opportunity offered for 
him to pilot avesscl to Hakodate, to which Mr. 
Gray gave his consent, and instructed him to en- 
quire into the business in the north while he was 
there. On his return Mr. Gray did not complain 
that his absence had caused any inconvenience. 
He returned on the 1st January, and found the 
vessel but slightly advanced. Gray expressed his 
opinion that Mr. Cook was giving more attention 
10 this vessel than he had ever done before. After 
his return from Hakodate he was constantly in at- 
tendance at the yard, and procured money from a 
friend to enable Mr. Gray to pay the second instal- 
ment. Hewas incompany with Mr. Gray till the ves- 
sel was finished and passed by Captain MacDonald. 
His name was put on the papers as master when 
the registry was applied for at H.B.M. Consulate. 
About the middle of April he got the vessel under 
weigh by the aid of coolies paid by him and sailed 


the vessel from opposite the boat-house to the Eng. 
lish hatoba so as to be ready to take in Stores, fy 
this time Mr. Gray allowed himself to be led away 
by the chief hunter, and treated him ( Carter) with 
the utmost contempt, telling him that he was ner,. 
ous, because he remonstrated against carrying an 
American and a Russian‘ensign on board a British 
vessel, and he (Gray) either could not or would ng 
explain their use. On the 7th April, Mr. Gray 
asked him if he would give up charge of the vesse! 
till she was ready for sea; this he consented to, and 
on the 18th April Mr. Gray informed him that he 
had engaged another master for the Penelope. 

To Mr. Gray—Carter said he was engaged in 
piloting which was profitable. He, Carter, had 
no license. He did not apply for any employment 
while the ship was being built, except by Mr. 
Gray’s advice, when he saw Mr. Whittall abou 
that gentleman’s steamer. Witness did not know 
when he applied. The conversation between him. 
self and Mr. Gray took place in the coal yard. 
Could not say whether it was before or after he went 
to Hakodate. 

Carter said he had applied for the command 
of the yacht Marchesa by Mr. Gray’s advice. 
He had never been otter or seal hunting. There 
was nothing for him to learn about fitting outa 
vessel for this business: it only required the ex: 
perience of a master. He (Carter) had been em: 
ployed in the Mitsu Bishi Company, whose service 
he left to take charge of another vessel with the 
consent of the Agent in Kobe. The Mitsu Bishi 
Company had not paid him. He had given 
notice to the Agent in Kobe that he was going 
to leave the service. Gray gave his consent to his 
(Carter’s) going to Hakodate, being glad that he 
(Carter) should make a few dollars. On his 
return from Hakodate he reported that the weather 
had been so severe he did not go ashore. He 
received $125 for going to Hakodate. He was 
away on three occasions during the construction 
of the Penelope. He took three ships down the 
Bay as pilot, for which services he received $0 in 
all. He was away one day in each ship. He . 
generally left at night and returned by boat to 
Uraga and thence to Yokokama, the return journey 
taking about four hours. Witness was two days 
on the Pax! Revere: on the others only a few hours. 
He was not absent on any other occasion, and had 
nothing to do with the Helena. He went ona 
picnic in her to Shinagawa, with Mr. Gray's per- 
mission, and was away from 3 o'clock one afternoon 
and the whole of the next day. She touched of 
the Forts. When he (Carter) left the Penelope the 
contractor had finished with her. He did not know 
whether she had been turned over. It was ia Apsl 
that he left the Penelope. The last payment as 
made on 28th March, 1883. When witness left he 
did not leave anybody in charge. The vessel was 
in a perfectly safe position. He had never assumed 
command of her. On the oth April he was ordered 
to go on board but refused, as Gray would not 
give him any money. The register of the schooner 
was applied for in the beginning of April. Wit 
ness had not spoken about an advance previous '0 
this, as it was the usual thing to have an advance. 
After the vessel was ready for sea he wrote to Mr. 
Gray (letter and answer produced) on 7th Apri 
Mr. White did not offer him $500 to enable him to 
go away. He was doing a good business up to the 
time of the commencement of the building of he 
schooner. After his return from Hakodate, Gray 
asked him not to do any more piloting but to stick 
by the schooner, which he did. When he took ary 
ships down the Bay he was only absent for a few 
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hours. He got ashore from the Parl Revere ina 
fishing boat and landed at Uraga. There is no 
agreement in force that he should have a fourth 
share of the schooner, he having given up his share. 
He (Carter) had never asked Gray’s permission to 
give up his share (agreement handed in). Had 
never made any inquiries as to what the catch had 
been. He would only have been too glad to have 
rone in the schooner; but it was impossible for 
him to leave Yokohama without money, which Mr. 
Gray refused to advance. When money was of- 
fered to Mr. Gray to make the advance, Gray said 
he wou!d not “have Carter on board at any price.” 

John Carroll, shipbuilder, stated that he signed 
the contract to build the Peselope (contract handed 
in) Mr. Cook being only the manager of the yard. 
He did not know who drafted the contract. The 
contract states that Mr. Carter was to supervise 
the building. Mr. Carter was present when all the 
payments were made, but had nothing to do with 
the building of the vessel. Witness remembercd 
a letter being written to Mr. Gray stating that 
there would be some delay in delivering the vesscl, 
as Carter required several additions to be made. 
Mr. Gray did not refer witness to Carter; on all 
occasions witness referred Mr. Gray to Mr. Cook 
who was building the ship. He did not know how 
many times Carter had been in the yard: Carter 
was present at the launch, and also when the ship’s 
bottom was painted at Benten. He had never 
threatened to turn Carter out of the yard for being 
too officious. 

To His Honour—A foreman’s pay would be 
about $5.00 a day, and the foreman would not 
attend to any other duties. 

To Mr. Gray—Witness said that Mr. Cook 
superintended the building of the vessel. He 
was in the yard at work every day during her 
construction. Witness did the iron work, after 
taking his measurements from Mr. Cook. Witness 
never reccived any instructions from Carter, and 
did not remember seeing Carter every day, but 
thought he should have seen him had he been in 
the yard. 

To Mr. Carter—You were there to watch Mr. 
Gray’s interests, not mine. 

At noon the Court adjourned until 2 p.m. 

On the resuming at 2 p.m., 

Captain W. MacDonald, Lloyd’s Surveyor, 
stated that he had surveyed the schooner Penelope 
after her launch. He had informed Mr. Carter of 
the proper form in which to make an application 
for the register. He thought Carter was present 
when he surveyed the ship. Witness found the 
vessel a few tons larger than the Ada. He looked 
upon Carter as in charge of the schooner, but knew 
Nothing of the arrangements between Gray and 
Carter. 

To Mr. Gray—He had measured one other 
vessel in Mr. Cook’s yard. He was only there once 
to measure the Penelope ; but took final measure- 
ments after she was floated. : 

J. Jj. Gray said that on the oth of November 
last year he contracted with Mr. Cook to build a 
boat for him to engage in the otter hunting busi- 
Ness in the north, with the approbation of Mr. 
Carter, who undertook to supcerintend the construc- 
lion, fitting-out, and Provisioning of the schooner 
and to take charge of her as master. Witness was 
then engaged in the coal business of Gray & Co. 
4S managing partner. Carter left Yokohama about 
the end of November without witness’s consent, 
and did not return until January this year. In the 
Meantime witness had sold his business, knowing 
that some one must look aftcr the schooner, and 


i 
that the vessel had to leave at a certain time of the | 
year, and knowing aiso that Mr. Carter’s business : 
as a pilot might take him away when he was re- 
quired to look after the schooner. It was for this 
reason, Carter’s absence, that witness had sold his 
business, whereby he had sustained a loss. 

To the Court—He had heard that Mr. Carter 
was going north, but did not speak to him on the 
subject as Carter had not informed him of any such 
intention. It was on account of Carter Icaving 
that he sold the business. Through friendship for 
Carter he did not at first object to his absence, 
thinking he might not be away for more than a 
fortnight. He was away a month. 

Mr. Gray continued—Several conversations had 
taken place between him and Carter about the vessel 
lcaving early. At last, secing that Carter was in- 
teresting himself more about other vessels than the 
Penelope, he asked him to go on board and look after 
the stores, etc., for the schooncr (letter put in). 
Carter not complying with this request, witness had 
to engage another Captain, which caused a delay of 
thirtcen days in the vessel’s departure, and caused 
him damage, because his vessel, arriving late on 
the hunting-ground, others got otters where she 
failed. One craft got six otters, valued at about 
$1,000. Her name was the Stel/a. Witness had 
boarded her and saw the skins. 

To Mr. Carter.—I have been head steward on a 
vessel. I know that you (Carter) had others to 
provide for besides yourself. I did not offer you 
moncy to buy things for the ship, but told you to 
buy them and charge them to me. When you 
asked me to buy two water tanks from the Raffael, 
I did not say ‘there was plenty of time.” I 
desired you to buy a sextant and chronometer from 
Mr. Collyer for $50.00, but you said they werc not 
to be purchased at the price. When I asked you 
to spend all your spare time with the head-hunter 
you did not refuse. You attended only one auction 
with me, looking for stuff for the schooner, and had 
been with me to shipchandlers’ stores to explain 
what was wanted; you gave me a list of ship 
chandlery things which were required but it was 
almost uscless. Togcther we made out the list of 
things to be ordered from England. I did not send 
the ship down the bay and follow it at night to evade 
your summons. Mr. Green went asa passenger on 
the trip. He paid for his passage but not in money. 
I did not sell the coal business to raise money 
for the schooner. I applied at H.B.M. Consulate 
after she was built to know whether I could sign 
as master; not during her construction. I was the 
owner and thought that, as the vessel was under 
100 tons, I could sign as master and get a second 
master, knowing that this has often been done 
before, and that unqualified persons had sailed 
out of this port as masters in vessels under 1v0 
tons. I did not apply, but merely asked the ques- 
tion. This was in April when I thought Mr. 
Carter was throwing me over. It was by my 
desire that Mr. Carter’s name was_ inserted 
in the builder’s contract. I did not know 
what a master’s duties were, but thought the 
master should have checked the stores. I ad- 
vanced S50 to the master who went with me. lic 
came from an American ship, but held an English 
master’s certificate, and was cxamined by Captain 
MacDonald. I have not been in the business long 
enough to know certainly, but have heard that, as 
a rule, the masters of such vessels as the Penclope 
do not have an advance. Captain Miner is the 
present captain of the Penelope, since Captain 
Pierce’s death. The ship was finished about con- 
tract time, I had several times complained to Mr. 
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Carter about his negligence, and had even asked 
him to hand over the ship to me as he was delaying 
her departure. 

F. E. White deposed that during the construction 
of the Penelope he often visited the yard, and had 
seen Mr. Carter there, and knew about the contract. 
He found out that Mr. Carter was not going as 
master after the vessel was launched. He heard 
of it from both pa:tics. On one occasion he made 
an offer to Mr. Gray to give Mr. Carter mone- 
tary assistance to enable him to leave Yokohama. 
Witness went on board the Penelope and asked 
Mr. Gray’s permission for Carter to go to Shina- 
gawa, to which Mr. Gray consented. During Mr. 
Carter’s absence at Hakodate witness did not hear 
Mr. Gray complain. Heunderstood that Carter 
had Gray’s consent to go. 

To Mr. Gray, F. E. White said—I have no fixed 
hours of duty at the Consulate, and have plenty of 
time to go round to Mr. Cook’s yard after 4 o'clock. 
I think that the workmen are cmployed till 5 
o'clock in winter and 6 o'clock in the summer. I 
often saw Mr. Carter round there, and think I 
have scen the contract for the vessel. It was Mr. 
Carter who showed me the contract, and asked my 
advice about it. I offered Mr. Gray money to 
give to Carter so as to enable him to goin the 
schooner. I did this as a mutual friend. The 
Helena sailed for the north about the 14th or 
15th April, about a week before the Penelope. 1 
asked Mr. Gray’s consent for Mr. Carter to go to 
Shinagawa. This was on board the Penelope. 
Thcre was no money in the question. Carter 
simply went as a friend. The Helena was going 
to Tokiyo to dock. At that time she had just 
been bought. She had been north one scason 
before. When the contract was signed Mr. Gray 
was managing a coal business, which was a satis- 
factory and remuncrative one. Mr. Gray and I 
were partners in the business. 

H. Cook said he recognized the contract to build the 
Penclope. He supcrintended the building and rig- 
ging of her. He had no assistance, and did not want 
any. Mr. Carter did not give him any assistance, 
and gave him no instructions so that she might pass 
Iloyd’s. Witness would have objected to receiving 
instructions from Carter. Carter came there from 
time to time, and walked in and out of the yard. 
After the ship was in the Bay he asked Mr. Carter 
to come on board one Sunday, but Carter said it 
was blowing too hard. Mr. Carter had then not 
been on board for some time so as she was nearly 
fitted witness had asked him to come and look 
ather. After notice had been sent that she was 
finished, Mr. Carter made out a list of things to be 
done to her but these he refused to do, as they ought 
to have been mentioned before when the men were 
still at work onher. It was Mr. Gray who sent 
me the list. Mr. Carter did not assist me in the 
construction of the vessel. [I have built most of the 
other schooners here, and never had any assistance 
from the owners. My vesscls have always passed 
Captain MacDonald. The owner arranges with 
Captain MacDonald. 

To Mr. Carter—The contract was drafted by Mr, 
Carter and altered by me. It is exactly the same 
as the dda’s. TI put the skylight on mysclf, and 
had some words about it at Benten. I fitted up 
the cabin as I always do. I sent the draft of the 
sails to Hongkong, as was understood before the 
contract for the boat was made, this was at Mr. 
Carter’s suggesiion. Mr. Carter did not sce the 
draft before the sails were made. [ superintended 
the building of a boat for the P.M. S. Company and 
bought all the wood. My salary was $150a month, 
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The Japanese did not give me any commission. 
Idid not put in al] my time to superintend the build- 
ing. In summer the men work from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; in winter from 6.45 a.m. to 5p.m. I and 
Me. Carter have not been on very good terms for 
sometime. I do not know whether Mr. Carter was 
on board when I bent the sails. 

To Mr. Gray~Mr. Carter seldom came on board. 
I prefer a hardwood (keyaki) keel made in two 

picces to an oregon soft wood kcel in one piece. 
The boat with the hard-wood keel would class the 
higher. 

S. Cocker said he was second hunter on the 
Penelope, and was engaged in February or March. 
He went on board nearly every day, when 
the vessel was in the Bay. He only saw Mr. 
Carter once, when he said something about the 
sails. Witness was anxious to get away, knowing 
that the first vessels up there had the best 
chance for otters. Has been in the business 
for two years. Thought Mr. Gray tried to push 
on and get away; but there were others who 
did not seem to hurry. Did not think Mr. 
Carter assisted at all to get her away. Witness 
was on a twelfth lay. When they got north the 
Stella had got six otters. If they had got away 
earlier, no doubt they would have got some. 

To Mr. Carter—Witness had an advance of 
$150. Hewas anxious to get away. The vessels 
that left later did not do so well as the Penelope. 
He did not remember whether it was when the sails 
were bent or when the flooring was put down that 
Mr. Carter came on board. It was not by wit- 
ness’s advice that Mr. ,Gray did not take Mr. 
Carter. He did not know by whose advice it was. 

J. S. Telfer said in July or August last Mr. 
Carter distinctly told him that he should hold to his 
fourth share. ‘This was before she returned. He 
also said that if she made a catch he should 
make a very good thing of it. Mr. Blackstone 
was also present. The conversation was held in 
the Spring Valley Brewery. 

A deposition made by Mr. E. Miner before his 
departure was then read. It was corroborative of 
the statements of Mr. Gray and his witnesses. 

Mr. Gray said he would leave the matter in His 
Honour’s hands. He thought he had proved that 
he had been put togreat inconvenience and expense. 
It was a venture he had undertaken with Captain 
Carter and through the failure of that person to 
fulfil his contract, he (Gray) had had to go north 
himself and act as third on board. 

Mr. Carter said that he had done his best in Mr. 
Gray’s interest and had been most anxious‘to go; 
but Mr. Gray would not provide him with funds. 
He had lost $422.00 during the building of the 
schooner by having to give up his business. 

Judgment reserved. 
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IN H.BAL'S SUPREME COURT FOR 
CHINA, AND FAPAN. 
—__—_4———_— 
Before Sir R. T. Rennie, Chief Justice, and R. A. 
Mowat, Esq., Assistant Judge. 
HIROSE SIMA V. GEORGE BLAKEWAY. 








APPEAL CASE.—JUDGMENT. 

The main puint involved inthis appeal is whether 
the defendant can successfully plead in bar to the 
present action, brought for the wrongful sale by him 
of the plaintifi’s property, a judgment delivered in 
the Japancse Courts ina suit brought by the plaintiff 
against the person to whom the defendant had sold 
the property in question. We concur with the 
learned Judy of the Court below in holding that he 
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cannot do so, and that no estoppel arises in such a 
case, on the simple ground that the defendant was 
neither a party nor privy to the proceedings in the 
Japanese Courts. Another point made for the ap- 
pellant is that as the act in question was not shown 
to be a tort according the law of Japan (in the 
waters of which country the property was), it 
cannot be treated as a tort in an English Court. 
Again we agree with the learned Judge in holding 
that, in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, it was to be presumed that the unauthorised 
sale of another’s property is a tort according to the 
law of Japan. On the question of fact, which is 
the only remaining matter urged by the appellant, 
we see no reason to differ from the finding of the 
Court below. The appeal will therefore be dis- 
missed with costs.—N. C. Dasly News. 








THE PRIEST AND THE DUCK. 
—_—_—_—_—__—- 
AN AXNNAMITE LEGEND. 


Adapted from the French of “ Viator,” in Le 
France :— 

Generally speaking the Annamites are votaries 
of the religion of Buddha, which in that country is 
called “* Phat ;”” but they do not practise it scrupul- 
ously ; and it can only be said of them that they 
are Buddhists in name. The religion of the 
multitude consists in worship of the dead and 
the adoration of protecting genii. The eminently 
distinguishing point of this pcople is a gross super- 
stition. In Annam is to be found a number of 
people who, side by side with the ordinary divini- 
ties, worship tigers, crocodiles, and other animals 
which strike terror into the vulgar mind. On the 
other hand, there are many who make divinities of 
the beings from whom they hope to receive bene- 
fits. The Annamites, who have borrowed from 


the Chinese their laws and literature, have also| q 


taken from that people its religion and its super- 
stitious rites. The Annamite Pantheon is in- 
habited by Chinese deities, some of a superior, 
others of an inferior, grade, and to categorize 
them would require a complete volume. 

But outside these “official” gods, each indivi- 
dual may choose private ones which become the 
titular protectors of the house and the family. 
These domestic deities, answering to the penates 
and Jares of the Romans, are not invariably the 
objects of the adoration of their entertainers; if, 
for example they do not always comply with im- 
perious requests. Then the worshipper behaves 
as the pagan, in La Fontaine’s fable, behaved 
toward his wooden idol. 

The ruler of Annam has, like ordinary house- 
holders, his penates, whom he can promote by one 
degree when they have fulfilled his wishes, or 
knock to pieces when they are recalcitrant or deaf 
tohis prayers. Nevertheless it sometimes happens, 
as Mr. Chaigneaux, the author of the Souvenirs of 
Huc says, that, “‘when the punishment has been 
inflicted, the punisher begins to feel uneasy ; and 
the fear of the god’s vengeance quickly succeeds 
toanger. The idol is reinstated on its altar, with 
many requests for pardon; and peace is made 
with it, if meanwhile one does not intend to risk 
everything and to choose another divinity which 
will attend better to its business.”’ 

As regards the literati, mandarins, and others 
of high standing, they follow the doctrine of Con- 
fucius, the apostle of wisdom, who prescribes the 
cult of the Supreme Being, and veneration of parents 
as well as of ancestors; but, as in his precepts, 


which are rather moral than religious, the fol- 
lowers of the Confucian sect do not disdain to 
have recourse to the prayers of the « bonzes,“ 
or Buddhist priests, in order that the latter 
should intercede, in their behalf, with the 
divinity, and procure for them admission into the 
halls of the blessed, these bonzes profess that 
man has many souls. One of these, say they, on 


leaving the body departs to Hades. Anothe 
transmigrates into another mortal frame where it 


undergoes a period of penance. If 
them, the priests of Buddha havenore ce 
draw from hell the soul of one of the damned and 


place it in a more favorable domicile; but j 

not be disguised that this change is dificult tn 
road to Paradise being dangerous to approach, 
lined by fearful precipices and haunted by atro. 
cious monsters. Free-thinkers do not believe, as 
one may well comprehend, all these yarns. They 
make game of the power that the Bonzes attribute 
ihrer hig especially when these whose priesis 

is so frail, venture to e nd ¢ Precepts 

theic religion. sci : 

So far so well: the Buddhist creed 
abstinence, and interdicts the use of meat by the 
priests. They must eat salt-fish with rice and fer. 
mented vegetables. Yet, some of the Buddhist 

riests, fin ing that this régime is too “ thin,” are 
aithless to their “ Phat” divinity ; and it is one of 
their infractions of the general rule that has origi- 
nated the following story :— 

A certain countryman had a duck for which he 
had conceived a romantic affection. This kind of 
affection is by no means uncommon. Did not 
“Cham,” our amusing and much lamented carica- 
turist, possess a duck, which he was very fond of? 
The author of a biography of Cham, just now in 
course of publication in the Figaro, relates that the 
son of the Count of Noah when he had just com. 
menced his career, fell in love with a duck which 
was about to be killed and spitted for his degus. 
tation. The caricaturist arrived in time to save 
the quacker from the cook’s claws. If we can 
believe Perichon, one is always bound to any 
animal that one has preserved from sudden 
death. This was the case with Cham, who was 
then, as it ha s, moving from a lower to an 
upper story. He made his duck follow him asa 
og would: talked to it like a friend, and, being 
unable to give the palmiped a pond to swim in, leftit 
his basin for bathing and natative Nardin Un- 
happily good things do not last; and the time came 
when m lost his duck for ever. 

This digression brings us by a devious route to 
the story of the Annamite Priest and his duck. 
An Annamite peasant lost his duck, seo her 
in the way that “Cham,” the noted French car- 
curatist, did, but quite as effectually. The Annam 
duck was fat end plump; and for these virtues it 
had been ogled and ardently coveted by a bonze, 
who lived in the house adjoining that of the peasant 
proprietor. But how could the priest obtain posses- 
sion of the desirable fowl? The ecclesiastic, after 
deeply itating, one fine afternoon stole like a 
thief into the premises of his neighbor; and there 
prostrated himself before the barnyard brute which 
was taking a quiet afternoon's siesta, as ducks do, 
cosily balanced on one leg. Just imagine the 
astonishment of the duck when it woke! Ithad 
never been so honored before. Many animals, as 
we have said, are deified in Annam; but they are 
generally savage beasts—ti crocodiles, and so 
orth—creatures, in fact, from which man has 
Ducks had never previously 
been so highly beatified! And then, for a person 
so venerable, so high-placed, as a bonze, to offer 
such homage to a duck! It was certainly the first 
time that such a thing had happened in Annam. 
The honest truth is that the duck was somewhat 
distrustful of so exemplary an act of adoration. 
It believed that some snare was laid for the inveigie 
ment of its youth and inexperience, and therelore 
scuttled away as quickly as its short legs and heavy 
obesity would allow. ; .. 

The owner of the bird had observed this remar 
able scene from afar. Approaching the worshipper 


he asked :— oe 
“How is it, oh! honorable representative 


something to fear. 


Buddha, that you prostrate yourself before that 
g he 


unclean fowl ?” ; , 
“Hush!” replicd the friar, mysteriously, 
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man soul has passed into the body of that bird, 
and the soul, list you!” ts that of my father! You, 
with your mundane cyes, did not perceive it; but 
1, with vision more acute, knew it at once. Hence, 
man! my veneration for that waddling biped; from 
which, be assured, on the word of a Bonze, that 
nothing in the world shall tear me !” 

Much touched by this address, the clown, despite 


the love that he had for his bird, agreed to dispose | | 
riest, who carried the duck |: 


of it to the Buddhist 
away in spite of its resistance and complaints. 
A few days later chance took the clown to the 


Monastery. 


nized the feathery spoils of hisfavorite. His curiosity 
being aroused by this supposed discovery, he 
marched straight to the cell of the priest, whom he 
found devouring the last leg of the duck, with ay 
appearance of gastronomic appreciation. Although 


is Reverence was put a little out of countenance | 


by the unlooked for apparition of the defunct and 
devoured animal’s former owner, he quickly re- 
covered his equanimity, and spoke thus :— 


«Just as you see me, I am achieving a painful |: 


duty. Dear and estimable neighbour, you may not 
believe, but truth is truth! From the body of that 


duck, which you were kind enough to give me, and |. 
into which my father took the trouble to enter, |: 


(strange fancy of his, eh?), I have expelled the 


soul. Truly it had too unworthy a tenement! By |; 


dint of praying I succeeded ; but what was I to do 
with the remaining shell? Throw it to the beasts 


and birds of prey ? That would have been a horrid | ' 


profanation! My evident duty was to cause all the 
carcase to disappear, but without any offence to an 
adored memory. Well, I had to take the whole 
charge upon myself,” (here the worthy priest 


heaved a stomachic sigh), “‘ and, 2s you may sec, I |: 


am just finishing my lugubrious task !” 
Who was put to shame? The clown, alge : 


who swore, rather too late like the crow in the]; 


fable, that he would not be caught again ! 


CHESS. 





By V. N. Portinra. 
(From the Westminster Papers.) 
BLACK. 


Fae 
1 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
Solution to Chess Problem of 1st December, 
by Mr. F. Hearey. 


" White. Black. 
1.—R. to Q. B. sq. 1.—B. to Q. 8, ch. 
2.—R. takes B. 2.—Any thing. 


3-—Q. mates. 


2... to IX. B. 4, ch. 

re to Q. Kt. 5, mate. 

if 1.—B. takes P. 
2.—K. to Q. 5. 


if 1.—B. to O. 6. 
2.—K. to O. s. 


takes B. mate. 
Correct solution received from “ Trsa.” 
——— 


SUNDA ¥F CHURCH SERVICES. 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Ron Church : 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
oman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


nglish Church, No, 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
Ul a.m, 


see to K. B. 4, ch. 
3-—Q. 


Crossing the court-yard, he trod on a]: 
heap of plumage, in which he imagined he recog-|' 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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REMARKS, 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum tnermometers, 
ee ee ee. represents velocity Of wind. 
amistad icoenidsscacess percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the leve! 
of the sea. 

® Rain ia Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. % Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 33.0 miles per hour on Thursday 
ats p.m. 

The highe«t reading of the barometer for the week was 30.358 
inches on Friday at tt p.m., and the lowest was 29.696 inches 
on Munday at 3 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the weck was £7.9 on Monday, 
and the lowest was ag5.3.0n Thuisday. The maximum and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 63.0 and 31.0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the weck was .98t inches, 
against .coa inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


CLEAR 











TIME TABLES. 
—__@—__—_ 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains rgave Yonouana Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9.30,® 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

4.00, 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.307 p.m. 
The Trains reave Toxio (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
8.45, 10.00, 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30f p.m. 


Those marked with () sun through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Cmori Stations. Those with (¢) are the 
same as abore with the eaception of stapping at Kawaxaki Station, 


UYENO-KUMAGATI RAILWAY. 

The Trains leave Uyrno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., and HownJo at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 
3.30 p.m. 

The Fares are:—Spccial-class (Separate Com- 
partment), yeu 2.35; First-class, yeu 1.40; Third- 
class, sen 70. 


YOKOSUKA STREAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30, 
3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15m., and 2,00 and 4.00 p.m. 


Google 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
ener ete een 
(Reerer “Sreciat” to “ Jaran Maty.”] 


London, December rst. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies 
have issucd their report on the Tonquin Affair, 
and recommend an amicable settlement with 
China. Meanwhile, however, the necessary 
preparations with regard to reinforcements are 


to be continucd. 
London, December 5th. 


THE FRAXCO-CHINA QUESTION. 

It is announced that France, Russia, and the 
United States have agreed to co-operate, and 
that the English and German Governments will 
cither remain neutral or act as protectors of 
China. 


[REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. ] 


London, 21st November. 

THE NEW APMIRAL FOR THE CHINA STATION. 

Admiral Dowcll succeeds Admiral Willes as 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the British Squadron in 
China and Japan. | 

TRE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

The hill tribes have attacked near Squakim 
an Egyptian reinforcement for the army in the 
Soudan ; 486 were killed. 

London, November 24th. 

Hicks Pasha's army in the Soudan has been 
destroyed. | 

Of the whole number of Hicks Pasha’s army 
of 10,500 men, only one escaped. 

The order for the evacuation of Egypt has 
been countermanded, pending the development 


of events. 
London, November 28th. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 
Negotiations are at a standstill between the 
Government at Tamatave and the French, the 
latter insisting upon their previous demands. 





MAIL STEAMERS. 
—_——_—_@—_____— 


THE NEXT NAIL IS DUE 

From Europe, 

wid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 
From Hongkong. per P. M. Co. 
From America ... per P. M.Co. 
From Shanghai, 

Nagasaki, & > per M. B. Co. 

Kabe 


Monday, Dec. toth.® 
Monday, Dec. toth.t 
Thursday, Dec. 13th.$ 


Thursday, Dec. 17th.§ 


ese rcaces 


From America ... perO.&O.Co. Friday, Dec. 21st. |} 





© Merxalch (with French mail) left Hongkong on December jrd. 
t City of Rie de Zancire left Hongkong on December grd. 2 City 
eof Peting left San Franciseu on November aand. § Left Shang. 
bat on Hecember sth, § Arabic left San Francisco on Decem- 
F ast, 


THE NEXT MAIL LKAVES 


For Kobe ......... per M.B.Co. Saturday, Dec. Sth. 
For Hakodate ... per M.B.Co. Monday, Dec. roth. 
For Amenica...... per P.M. Co. Wednesday, Dee. 12th. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O. Co. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and 
Nagasaki a) 


Saturday, Dec. sth. 


pec M.B.Co. Saturday, Dee. rsth. 





The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only, 


eee. Sa er ee 
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ea renege eS 
Haddon Hall, British ship, 1,496, W. R. Leighton, 
ath December, — Kobe, General.—C. Ilies & 


LATEST SHIPPING. 


> 
FREIGHTS. 





No improvement can be reported in freights at 
the ports of Japan, and this condition of affairs is 
in sympathy with the China ports and Hongkong. 
The Russian brig Sop/ie has been taken up during 
the week by Chinese, and is loading wheat for 
Amoy. The berth for New York, vid Suez Canal, 
is occupicd by the Benvenue, Benlarig, and 


Afosser. 


ARRIVALS. 


Takasago Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,229, r 
an 


Young, 1st November,—Hakodate, 28t 


Oginohama 30th November, General.— Mitsu 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Niigata Maru, |apancse steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
os bus Kobe Ist fas bn Mails 


3rd December,— 
and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Matsu- 
moto, 3rd December,—Yokkaichi 28th _No- 


vember, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Lady Bowen, British bark, 
cember, — Newcastle, 
Coals.—Order. 


Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Tamura, 31d 
December, —Yokkaichi gor November, Gene- 
S. Co. 


ral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S 


Venice, British steamer, 1,270, G. Ainslie, 3rd De- 
Comber, Tong xone 23rd November, Mails 
th, 


and General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Yetchin Maru, Japanese steamer, 784, Burgoyne, 
4th December,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Gordon Castle, British steamer, 1,320, W. Waring, 
4th December,—Hongkong 27th November, 
Gencral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Loretta Fish, American ship, 1,847, H!. A. Hyler. 
4th December,—New York 8th June, Kero- 
ts and Gencral.—China and Japan Trading 

0. 

Mosser, British steamer, 1,384, Longley, 4th De- 
cember,—London, 4th October and Hongkong 
27th November, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 5ih 
December,—Kobe 3rd December, Gerteral.— 
Kiyodo Linyu Kwaisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese sicamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, sth December,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kamtschatka, Russian steamer, 748, Ingman 6th 
December,— Kobe 3rd December, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, Gth December,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and Gencra!.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese stcamcr, 946, Thomas, 
6th December,—Hachinohe 6th December, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Beularig, British steamer, 1,481, John H. Clark, 
jth December,—Hongkong 30th November, 
Gencral.— Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
sth December,—Hakodate 4th and Ogino- 
fam 6th Decembcr, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2,609, P. Harris, 8th De- 
cember, — Hongkong 29th November ‘vil 
Do ciao and Kobe, Gencral.—P. & O.S. N. 

oO. 


DEPARTURES. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1540, EL. H. Moule, 1st 
Decembe:,—Honekong via Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Kamtschatka, Russian steamer, 703, Ingman, 2nd 
December,— Kobe, Generial.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Kosuze Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Nawaoka, 
2nd December, —Hakodats, General.— Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. . 


3rd December, — Kobe, 
Bishi M.S.S. Co. 


Google 





, L. Rodd, 3rd De- 
S.W. 4th October, 
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rett, ¢th December,— Kobe. 


Shinagawa Maru, 
Rilgour, 4th 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


ral.— Mitsu} Bishi M.S.S. Co. 
sth December,—New York vid 
ral.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Baker & Co. . 


Hiroshima Afaru, Japancse steamer, 1,862, J. 
ris, 


Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Penelope, British schooner, 85, Miner, 5th Decem- 


Wynn, 5th December, —Shanghai and 


ber, —Cruise.—J. Gray. 


Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,154, S. Rickards, 


sth December,—London vii ports, General. 
—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


Venice, British steamer, 1,270, G. Ainslie, 5th De- 
cember,—New York vid ports, General.— 


Smith, Baker & Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Matsu- 
moto, 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese stcamer, 748, F. J. Brown, 

th December,— Hakodate, General.—Kiyodo 
nyu Kwaisha. 

Kamtschatka, Russian steamer, 748, Ingman, 7th 
December,—Kobe, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,750, Vaquier, 8th De- 
ceeebets = Hee Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 579, Thomas, 
Rh December, —Oginohama, General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
Per Japanese steamer Jakasago Maru, from 


Hakodate vit Oyinohama:—Messrs. Stoddart, | 


Kodado, and 9 Japanese in cabin; and 133 Japa- 
nesc in siecraze. 
Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe: 


Messrs. Shida, T. W. Hellyer, Bensaburo, Ha-hi- | 


robey, Shinzana, Kime, and Usui in cabin; and 
76 Japanese in stecrage. : 

Per Japanese steamer /se Murn, from Kobe :— 
Governor Morioka and 46 Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer ‘Genkat Afaru, [from 


*{Shanshai and ports :—Me. and Mrs. Bissett, Mr. 


and Mrs. A. R. P. Collago and infant, Captain 
Havison, Messrs. A. J. Lines, Goward, Greppi, 
J. Falk, R. ‘Trevethick, D. J. Falk, J. F. “Ewombly, 
Hasegawa, Mori, Kobayashi, ‘Takagi, Tama e, 
Mizuno, Suzaki, Matsumoto, and Mifune in cabin; 
and Mrs. Collaco’s amah, J. Bruno, J. L. ‘Mbomp- 
son, Mr. Goward’s servant, 1 Chinese, and 194} 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiozo Maru, from Hako- 
date via Oyinohama :-—Rev. C. 3. Poate, Messrs. 
Hamilton, land, and 15 Japanese in cabin; and 
173 Japanese and 16 ship-wrecked Chinese in 
stecrage. 

Per British steamer Kiva, trom Hongkong via 
Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mes. Wheeler, 2. children, 
and amah, Mr. C. Vercoe and servant, Messrs. C. 
PAnson, Williams, and Wong Lung Choon in 
cabin; and 1 European and 16 Japanese in 
stecraye. 

DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Zamédest, for Hongkong via ! 


Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. and Mrs. Lowder, 
Alrs. Hubbard, Miss C. A. Benneson, Miss A. M. 
White, De. Van der Heyde and servant, Lieutenant 
Bayly, IN. Staa-surveon Elis, R.N., Messrs. 


TY. Harrison, RN I. M 

. « Harrison, R.N., ). B. Melntyre, Dr 
Tukasayo Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young,}| A. S. Bush, W. ieee ee and X¢ Ache Sie 
General, — Mitsu) and servant in cabin; and 


ong Yoke Shin 


and 19 Japanese in stecrage- 


Richmond (14), U.S. flagship, Captain J. S. Sker- 
<obe 


qcbonee steamer, 1,16y, J. E. 
ecember,—Kobe, Gencral.— 


Niigata dfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
sth December,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 


Gordon Castle, British steamer, 1,320, \WW. Waring, 
i ports, Gene- 


Hercules, American ship, 1,206, S. Lincoln, 5th 
December,—Kobe, Original cargo.—Smith, 


6th December,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— 





2 Europeans, 11 Chinese 


{Dee. §, 1863. 











Per Japanese steamer Hiroshim 
Shanghai and ports :—Bishop Williams 4 & 
H. and Demorest, Mr. and Mrs. Hae N. 
O'Neil and son, Messrs. F. Hellver, J. A. ‘Ty Is, 
son, F. A. Singleton, F. W. Playfair, Go” 
Date, Okamoto, S. Kawasaki, ‘U t ack 
Kanowo, Yamagata, Kimura, Morimura, Ok. : 
Date, Wakai, and Shibata in cabin, a 

Per French steamer Tanats, for Hong: 
Messrs. Richard Rush and H. Okudaina on 


-_—_———o ese 


i CARGOES. 
1,272 bales. ; vee 
Te ree picasa Ise Maru, from Kobe:— 
Shanghai and ports Trem sec 
102,520.31. 
e = ea Khiva, from Hon 


vi 
:—~Twist, 1,078 bales; Yam 
06 bales; Sugar, ; Cattle, go head. 
Sundrits, 818 se ney sa ian 

Per French steamer Tanais, for H — 
Silk, for France, 694 bales; for Fngland,. Rhone 
for Switzerland, es; Total, 898 bales. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer 7akasago Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports having left Hakodate on the 28h 
November, at 6 a.m. and arrived at Oginohama 
on the 2gth, at 6.15 a.m.; left that port on the 3oth, 
at 6.16 a.m. and arrived at Yokohama on the ist 
December, at 9 a.m.; and experienced northerly 
wind and fine weather throughout the passage. 

The Japanese steamer Shinagawa Marx, Cap- 
tain Kilgour, reports having experienced thick 
rainy weather with fresh N.E. wind throughout. 

aia anese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
John ubbard, reports leaving Kobe on the 
tst December, at § p.m. with fresh northerly wind 
and dark threatening swell to Hinomisaki; thence 
to port moderate N.\W. winds and fine. Arrived 
at Yokohama on the 3rd inst., at 6 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Jse Marz, Captain J. J. 
Efford, reports Icaving Kobe on the 3rd December, 
at 4.30 p.m. with strong W.N. gale and high sea 
throughout the passage. Arrived at Yokohama 
on the 5th December, at 3 a.m. 

The Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Cap- 
tain ‘Thomas, reports leaving Hachinohe on the 
qth December, at 7.30 a.m, with strong winds from 
W. to W.S.\V. and clear weather throughout the 
passage. On the Sth Decearber at 5.45 p.m. 
passed a steamer off Inuboye bound northward. 
On the Oth, at 10.10 a.m., passed a man-of-war 
steering southward. 

The British steamer Benlarig, Captain Jobn H. 
Clark, from Hongkong, reports having et 
pericnced fresh NE. monsoon with. unsettled 
weather till nearing coast of Japan where strong 
NAW. and W.N.W. winds set in which continued 
to port; after all she made the passage under 
seven days from Hongkong, which ts good for this 
season of the year. ; 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Hakodate on The 4th 
December, at $ a.m. with strong N.W. winds with 
snow squalls to Oginohama where arrived 0 the 
sth, at 8 a.m. and left on the 6th, at 6 p.m; 
thence to port N. and N.W. winds with clear 
weather. ae 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain P. Hams, 
reports leavin Hongkong on the 2gth November, 
at noon with fresh N.E. monsoon to Ock=cu; thick 
rainy weather off ‘Furnabout, thence to Nagesikt 
moderate to strony gale with high seas. 
layed two hours at the entrance of Sino 
Straits by snow squils, strong westerly winds 
snow in the Suwo Nada, and fine weather (or we 
rest of the way te Kobe. Délayed three hours at 
Kobe by falling: snow ; down the Kii Channe! {res 
NAW. avinds and fine, thence to Yokohama fresh 
and moderite winds from the westward and ver) 
fine weather. On the 6th December, at 2.3 eS 
passed steamship Zambesi in the yo Nada. 
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IMPORTS. 


During the past few day's some little demand has 
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, $300 piculs). Rejections have been fairly plenti- 

; ful, and arrivals come in rather more freely 

they did a week ago. : 
_ Manks.—Vhere has really been very little done 
in this class, rejections nearly equalling Settle- 


arisen for Imports, and though buyers offer but! ments. ‘The increased pretensions of scllers have 


low prices, there is some indication of an improve- 


Apparently stopped business for the time being. 


ment on the ulter stagnation which has been ruling. The Stock of Hank sorts is now 2,400 Piculs, and 


COTTON YARNS. 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best - 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 


PEM rie Ue. 
$25.00 to 23.50 
29.25 to 30.00 
25.25 to 28.50 


Nos. 28 to 32, Common tu Aledium - 30.50 to 31.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best - - 32.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38 to 42 - 2 © © 35-00 to 37.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER Piece. 


Grey Shirtings—S}B, 38} to yg inches + $1.70 to 2.15 


Gre Shictings—9P, 354 to 45 inches - 1.85 to 2.35 
T. Choth—728, 24 yards, 32 inches - © 1.40 to 1.45 
Indigo Shirting—i2 yards, 44 inches - 1.50 to 1.65 
Prints— » 24 yards, 3o inches - 1.10 to 3.40 
Cottoa—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 PER VaR. 
inches - °° + * 2  =* 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2B, 24 yards, 30 PER PIER, 
i - - - - - - 3.55 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23%, 24 yards, 30 
inches - « - - - 3.30 to 1.60 
Turkey Keds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches - §.90 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - = =_—'1.7§ to 2.05 
bachaSgerelaaiate ‘i 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inct - $3.60 to §.25 
Fi Orleans, ar! yard, tinches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Itahan Cloth, 30 yards, 321 - _2* 0.38 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 
guinches - = = = (© O.1§ to0.16$ 
Mossseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
gt ine - - - - 0.18} to 0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 
tinches - - = =* © 0.30 to 0.37} 
Clotite— Pilots, $4@ S6inches - - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54€ 5s6inches + 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Unioa, 54 G 56 inches - - 0.30 t00.55 
Blankets—Scarlet Green, 6 to 5b, 
per B® - °- - 2 © 0.35 to 0.40 
IRON. 
PER PIC UL. 
Flat Bars, finch- + + + = = $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch - - + + = 2.80 to 3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted - = 2 - =" = 2.35 t0. 2.60 
Nailrod, small size ° ° - - 2.85 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 
Salee have amounted to 41,000 cases and delli- 
veries to 16,000 cases. The Market is now firm at 
uotations with a tendency to higher rates. The 
Naveules has been sent on to Kobe with her 
original cargo, but the Loretta Fish has arrived 
with 69,000 cases and is stil in harbour. 


PBR Case. 
Devoe o e o e - ° e e $1 .68 
Comet e e e oe e ad = e 1.65 
Stella - * ° e o e e ° ° 1.43 


SU ‘ 
The trade is at a standstill, and the prices given 
below are purely nominal. 


PER PICLL. 
White, No.1- - - + = = = $8.00 to 8.35 
White, No.2- = + + = = 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No.3- + - + - «© 6.30 to 6.50 
White,No.q@- + - - + = 5.80 to 6.00 
White,No.5- - =< . - - 460 to 4.75 
Brown Formosa - + + «+ = « 4.25 to 4.30 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Our last was issued on the 30th November, since 
when business in this staple has somewhat fallen 
off: Settlements for the week under review being 
estimated at 690 piculs, including about 180 
Piculs taken by a prominent Japancse shipper, 
presumably for Export direct. ‘The Zambesi 
(which vessel did not finally get away till the after- 
noon of the 2nd instant) took the large quantity of 
1,272 bales, ar all for france. Phe Export to 
the Continent of Europe now shows an excess of 
oad S:000 bales over that to same date last year, 

ac ures reading 11,986, against 7,053 a 

per table at foot, ate es 
These last few days, on the strength: of tele- 
Re reporting a slight rise in European Markets, 
olders have made a determined attempt to raise 
Lo Buyers, however, are wary, and-but lite 
riage results on the new basis. We advance 
me quotations a little, but most of them must 
hinibee lag more or less nominal, especially for 

NK sorts. Stocks are slightly increased (say 


Go 


the news from Europe docs not apparently warrant 
buyers in paying the advance asked. Among the 
reported Scitlements we notice a small lot Best 
Shinshu, $500; Good Shinshu, §470; Annaka, 
$460; Tomiyoka, $485; Hachoji, $420. These 
Prices show a nominal advance of about $10: 
probably in some cases the final weighing would be 
made at something under the recorded figures. 

Filatures.—Business in these has been fairly 
brisk. Holders have tricd for an advance and 
helped by the purchase on Japanese account, as 
noted above, have succeeded in making things 
decidedly firmer. Best qualities both in fine and 
coarse thread are scarce. Quotations especially 
for anything above Medium must be advanced $5 
to 810. A small parcel ‘ Rokosha,”’ all firsts, is 
held for $620. Good No. 1, fine size, have been 
done at $605. In coarse descriptions we notice 
fa $585; Shinshu, &580; Hida, 8570; Mino, 

540. 

Re-reels.—Not much passing in these. A parcel 
of Five Girl (Maibash) has been taken into godown 
at $570 and Bushu sorts at $550. Some low Shin- 
shu also at $530 to $520. 

Kakeda.—ather more enquiry for these at 
about former prices. Again the better kinds are 
neglected, nothing being registered over $540. 
The bulk of the transactions have taken place in 
sorts costing between 8520 and $500. 

Oshu.—These have been quiet, some little doin 
but without any advance in rates. Onc g 
parcel Sendai brought $495, and common Hama- 
tsuki has been done at $420 to $380, according to 


quality. Nagahama $360. 
QUOTATIONS. 

Hanks—No.1}- - - + «© =» Sygoto 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu) - - - = 435 to 490 
Hanks—No.2(Joshu) - - - = 470 to 48o 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu)- - + + 460to0 470 
Hanks—No. 2j (Joshu) - + = - 450 te 460 
Hanks—No. 3 - © © = «© 430 to 440 
Hanks—No. 3$ - - e - - 410 to 420 
Filatures—Extra. - 2 © + = 655 to625 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - - - 595 to 605 
ilatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers- + + 590 to 600 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. - = §7§ to 585 
Filatures—No. 2, 10,15 deniers = + - $70 to 550 
Filatures—No. 2, 14'S deniers- = = 595 0. $75 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 denicrs - - © 540 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14,16 deniers - - © 875 to 585 
Re-reels—No. 14, 14:17 denicrs- + + SGoto 570 
Re-reels—No. 2,14'1S deniers - - - $40 to 550 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - + + 5§20t0 $30 
Kakedas—Extra. - *° *+ °° © 595 
Kakedas—No.1. - *° = + © §65t0575 
Kakedas—No.2. - - - °° = 5§30to 540 
Kakedas—No. - © © © «© §00to 510 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2}, - - - 7+ 460to470 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,3 - - - 455 to 495 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 - = = © 400 to 420 
Sodai—No. 2} - = * = 2 = quvto4gio 


P.S.—At closing, the Market for Filatures and 
Re-reels is very strong, holders having quite an 
exaggerated notion of what is due to them. All 
classes are for the moment held at an advance of 
about $10 on the above quotations. It remains to 
be seen if buyers will be justified in paying the 
high prices now demanded. In other sorts no 
change. 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 7th Dec. 1833 :-— 
Sexson 1883-84. 1882-83. rRKeR3, 











aces. Baces. Hates. 

France and Italy - 11,986 7:053 3.354 

Amenca - - = 4,192 4783 2,347 

Engiand * ° ° 1,040 2,315 1,798 

Total - = 19,818 14,154 7:49) 
WASTE SILK. 


During the period under review there has not 
been a large business done. Buyers try hard for 
lower prices, but sellers resist as sturdily as they 
can, especially on good to Lest descriptions. Stock 
of all Linds is only 1,500 piculs, chiefly low un- 
desirable sorts, and purchases in these grades 
might be made on casier terms. Recent purchases 
are being freely shipped by cach mil steamer, 
and this clearance should open the way for fresh 
business; at the moment there seems but little 
demand except for some classes of which the avail- 
able Stock is very scanty. 
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Pierced Cocoons.—No transactions reported in 
these with the exception of a small parcel Good 
Medium at Syo. ‘The Stock in Yokohama remains 
nearly stationary at or about 150 piculs, but 
further arrivals from the country are said to be 
close at hand. 

Noshi-ito.—Although Stocks have slightly in- 
creased, still holders are very firm, and for any- 
thing above “ Ordinary” can as a rule obtain 
what they ask. The business noted last weck in 
Foshu sull goes on at rather higher prices. In 
Filatures some small arrivals have been taken up 
on basis of quotations given below. Shinshu and 
Hachoji, good to best, have been taken in small 
paces at $105. A fair-sized parcel, Common 

oshu, kas found a buyer at $50. 

Aibiso.—Filatuce sorts are still wanted at a litle 
under quotations, but good reliable quality is hard 
to find. Several ciaall parcels have found oe 
at from $115 to $105. In Ordinary Kibiso there 
has been something donc, sorts betwcen $50 and 
$20 being most enquired for. In Neri a small 
purchase Medium to Fair at $1 &. . 

Mawzatta.—Nothing done. Stock is now 270 
piculs; but with no olfer to test the Market. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair - + $goto too 
Noshi-ito—Filature, - 2 = 150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good - 2 = 330 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium - - °° 150 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best. + - 140to 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best - - 810 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good - 2° © 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium - - - 90 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best = - - - - 100 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good - - + => 87% 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Ordinary - - °° 75 
Kibtso—Filature, Best se - - - 315 to 120 
Kibiso— Filature, Seconds - © © 810 to 105 
Kibsso—Oshu, - 2 © © 9§ 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best - © © © 9§ 
Kittso—Shinshu, Seconds- - - ©° soup 
Kibsso—Joshu, Fair to Common - « §0to 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low - + 20t0 15 
Kibiso—Neri, to - © © 20to 125 
Mawata—Good to Best - - + = 17§ to135 


Exchange.—The firmness reported in China, 
coupled with news from home that silver was a 
shade better, has kept rates fairly steady here ; 
especially for London paper. On the other hand 
“francs” and “U.S Gold” have been done a 
little under last week’s quotations. Current 
rates may be called :—London 4 m/s, 3/9}; New 
York 30 d’s, 91; 60 d/s, 91}; Paris 6 m/s, fcs. 4.81. 
Kinsatse have been fairly steady at about 112 to 


11 S100. 
i TEA. 


With the exception of two days in the past week 
when the Settlements of cach day only reached 20 
iculs, transactions during that interval show 
indifference on the part of buyers. The total 
Sctt!ements since our last Market Report are 850 
piculs, consisting of the following grades :—Good 
Common 85, Medium 1S0, Good Medium 170, 
Kine 285, and Finest 130 piculs. Prices have 
remained steady as previously reported. The 
British steamers Venice and Gordon Castle sailed 
for New York vid usual ports on the 5th instant, 
the former took about 2,300 packages and the 
latter 175 packages Tea. Weights will be given 
in our next issuc. 





QUOTATIONS. 
Common - - - - ° - S10 & under 
Good Common - - . - - Izto1g 
Mediums - - ° e - - 16to18 
Good Medium - - + + - & Igtoz! 
“ine - = = © 2 © «© 24 & up'’ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Rates have remained fairly steady during the 
week, but only a moderate business in Private Paper 
has been transacted: there is little or no demand 
for Bank Bills. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondcmand - 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - 
Sterline—Private 4 months’ sicht- 
Steriiny—Private 6 months’ sizht- 
On Pans—Bank sight- - « 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sigh 

On Hongkong—Dank sight- —- 

On Hon;rkong—Private 10 days’ sight 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - 
On Shanzhai—Private 10 days’ sight - 
On New York—Bank ills on demand 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- — + ot? 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - 93 
On San Francisco—Pnivate yo days’ sight - gt? 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN THES. > DP ®& W BATN)WIN IMPORTANT Notice, 
eee . ‘ ' j -- 


H W fA ! : ‘ 
OLLO Y'S PILLS. | Tix Pirate axp Sueet Iron MaNvuFacturers. | Sane CAPITALISTS, wishine to establish 
: 5 Slutty 


PrRsoxs Sathectan ian ata je eaten Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Swindon, | . a business, should see if there is an Open. 
constitutions will discover that by the use | near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, | ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in the 
ley 


of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for | London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | p; . ‘ 
all.”” ‘The blood is the fountain of life, and its| comet EC: j District. All information and recipes for ite 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. | °° "" “7 ~* | purpose of making I ' 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | § *emonade, Soda Water, &c 
Sir SAMUEL! BAKER, or the excellence of our Manufactures, we! . - 


; : | is given, previous knowledge is n 
‘as ‘ ‘ : : a ae : ; ‘ f — ot 
in his. work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in have received following AW ARDS :- | The demand for these dri ks j necessary, 
Abyssinia,” says—“ 1] ordered the dragoman Ma- | Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. S€ GrINKs Is SO much on the 








homet to inform the Faker that I was a Doctor, : er fedal. | increase in all parts of the w 

and I had the best medicines at the service of the | cea br gece edna. h ‘ : ‘ world, that the outlay 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity | Sdney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 


of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon 


the patient, which satisfies them of their valuc.” Sole Export. Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co 


7 +g «6 -— j 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. free, on application to 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer, 
| 
i 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23, Forston Street, London, N, 


May 1st, 1883. 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May rst, 1883. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT | 7" ~* ___. 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing | 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, TRADE MARK ON 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 
in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s 
Ointment. _I gave ig ad per people, an nent a 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 9 a 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- e $ t . 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of ac al ane S as Ings. 
peas, and the demar.d became so great that I was obliged to 


| 





CVERY CASTING. 








lock up the small remaining “ stock.” , ‘ aces 
Sol by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes 
the World. . hes KOS =e oe 
May 1st, 1883. Railings, Standards, Fountains, — Verandahs, 
bee tale age cdee See mee : Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
. | “ Balconies, _ Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
NEF Panels, Closets, Colunins, Conservatories, 


; &E ATKINSON'S Nay Stairs, Dust Bins,” Windows, Structures. 
; PERFUM ERY, ih DECORATIVE TREATMENT RY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
A “nmatedare Fore parky snd reat exllonae oan FIRST CLASS AWARD 


obtained Nine Prise Medals, inclading London, 








4 ONLY GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, | INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” FF —— 
i MELBOURNE, 1881. Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, aud Estimates on application. 
-ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
. THE HANDKERCHIEF. . Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 


White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
Opopanaz, Jockey Club, Ess Bougaet, Trevol, 
Magnolia, Jasmia, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and el) other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


strongly recommended, being more Jasting and fragrant than 
os v the German kinds. 


ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


eslebrated for so many years, eon'inues to be made as hereto- 
fore. It ts strongly Perfumed, and wil be foand very durable 
in use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


g new and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfame fur the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOCTH PASTE, 


im) and other Specialities aul general articles of Perfumery may be 
A obtained of all dealers throughoot the World, aod of the 
manofacturers 


J. & B. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONION, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APiLICATION. 


ar e. 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 
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CAUTION.—Mesers. J. £ BE. ATNINSON manufactore 
their articles of one and the beat quality only. Tarchanera are 
cantioned to stoid coanterfeita by obecrviny that each article 
is labelied with the Grin's Trade Mars, a White Rose” ona &£ 
“ Golden Lyre.” 

ESTABLISHED 1799. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No actice will be taken of anonymous correspoadence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
Waeexry Matic,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 








Yononama: Saturpay, DecemBer 15TH, 1883. 








DEATH. 
At Yokohama, on December 8th, 1883, Epwarp 
Cuances Kirgsy, aged 48. 
At the German Hospital, on the oth inst., CHARLES 
Wirtitam Strong, a Native of New York, U.S.A., in his 
4gh year. New York papers please copy. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 





Tux volume which was presented to the French 
Chambers by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
the end of October was not a Yellow Book, as 
the telegrams said, but an official résumé of the 
operations in Tonquin and Annam, and of the 
negotiations between the Cabinets at Peking and 
Paris. The document opens thus :—‘ During 
the separation of the Chambers public attention 
has not ceased to follow, with an ever increasing 
interest, the successive incidents of our action 


transmitted to us with regard to the movements] River be opened to foreign commerce as far as 
of our expeditionary corps. With regard to the] Thouang Ho-Kwan, situated on the left 


pending negotiations, we have tried to find among 
the diplomatic communications the elements 
of a publication which would enable the public to 
follow their development. But at Paris, as in 
China, the exchange of views took place most 
frequently at interviews of which no minutes 
were kept; while, on the other hand, the 
despatches and telegrams referring to them, 
are, forthe most part, of such a nature that 
extracts only could be given. It has therefore 
been found necessary to abandon the project of 
publishing a Yellow Book, since it would only 
have given an incomplete, and consequently 
inexact, idea of the pourparlers. In order to 
supply this deficiency as much as possible, and 
to furnish you with explanations which you are 
in a position to require, we have decided to 
place before you the detailed course of the 
events which have occurred in Annam, and of 
the communications exchanged between the 
representatives of France and China.” This 
preamble is followed by a history of the military 
Operations, among which the taking of Hué and 
the treaty signed there are mentioned. Of the 
treaty itself only a brief analysis is given, with 
the following observation :—‘‘ The text reached 
Paris only a few «lays ago. The clauses it con- 
tains are numerous, and have concern with 
subjects of a very diverse nature. The Govern- 
ment has examined them with care in order to 
determine whether it will be proper to submit 
the treaty to Parliament in its present form, or 
whether it will not be useful to obtain certain 
modifications beforehand.” Then follows a 
brief account of the negotiations carried on by 
M. Tricou at Shanghai, which, after various 
interchanges, were resumed at Paris. 
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On the 18th of August the Marquis Tseng 
demanded :—" First: That France undertake 
nothing against the political position of the 
Kingdom of Annam or annex any of that State's 
territory with the exception of the six Southern 
provinces which she annexed ar occupied in 
1862 and 1867. Second: That the ties of vas- 
salage which unite Annam to China remain as 
they formerly were. ‘Third: That the territory 





in Cochin-China. Some prejudices even have! and the towns actually occupied by the French 
been aroused in consequence of the contra- | forces in Tonquin be evacuated, and that cer- 
dictory information of which our relations with | tain towns, to be subsequently fixed by agree- 
China have been maie the object in the press.| ment, be opened to foreign commerce, with 
We have felt ourselves called upon to satisfy | Consulates established there on conditions similar 


bank, opposite the town of Sontai, and that 
that town be considered, provisionally, as the 
extreme point to which foreign vessels may 
penetrate, and as a place of exchange for the 
products of the province of “Yfinnan and the 
localities on the banks of the river below it. 
Fifth: That China undertake to employ the in- 
fluence conferred by her positton to facilitate the 
commerce of the Red River and to avoid the 
necessity of using force against the Black Flags. 
Sixth: That every new convention between 
France and Annam be made the subject of an 
understanding with China.” 


In a memorandum dated September 15th, 
M. Challemel-Lacour formulated the following 
propositions :—“ First: That the French Go- 
vernment undertake not to occupy any point or 
take any action within the region bounded on 
the north by the Chinese frontier and on the 
south by a line to be hereafter determined, 
setting out from a point on the coast between 
the 21st and 22nd degrees of latitude and ending 
at the Red River above Laokai. That the Chi- 
nese Government, on its side, undertake not to 
occupy any point or take any action within the 
same region. That the administration continue 
to be exercised within that zone by Annamite 
functionaries, and that no fortresses be erected 
there. If armed bands come there to seek an 
asylum, or if they cause there disofders incom- 
patible with the security of the neighbouring 
territories, the French and Chinese Governments, 
either conjointly or separately, shall be entitled 
to send thither a military force, after having 
agreed mutually on the object and the extent of its 
operations. This force to be withdrawn so soon 
as it shall have obtained the object for which it 
is sent. Second: That the town of Man-hoa, on 
the Red River in the province of Yinnan, be 
opened to foreign commerce, on the same con- 
ditions as the other towns or ports in the Chi- 
nese Empire where foreign commerce is already 
permitted.” 
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On the 16th of October, the Marquis Tseng 
informed M. Challemel-Lacour that his Govern- 
ment did not consider the French proposals 
compatible with either the interests of China or 
her suzerain rights over Annam, and indicated, 
as ancw basis of negotiations :—“ Failing an 
arrangement which will preserve the political 


the legitimate curiosity of the country A those which regulate the foreign commerce | s/atu guo of thé Kingdom of Annam, as it 


publishing, without delay, all the news officially 
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in the ports of China. Fourth: That the Red! existed before 1873, and the entire indepen- 
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dence of the King of Annam v/s-d-vis every | ment of frontier which would furnish all neces-| road from that place crosses the Red River a 
foreign power, the Emperor of China, his suze-|sary guarantees. Our disposition in these Hanoi. This operation, described by the 
rain, alone excepted, any arrangement which| respects has not changed. It does not appear} Saigon Independent as a preliminary to march. 
will not leave to the Imperial Government the|that the same can be said of the Court at/ing against Bac-ninh, really signified exactly 
entire and exclusive right of action on the Red/ Peking, judging by the successive propositions | the opposite intention. It meant that Admiral 
River can only appear inadmissible. Of the| which its representatives have put forth. None}Courbet, before pushing on against Sontai, 
two solutions here suggested, China would|the less we continue disposed to pursue with | desired to set up a shield between himself an 
prefer the former ; for, being entirely free from | China pourparlers in the most amicable spirit, | Bac-ninh. 
aggressive intentions, she would regret to find hoping that the events accomplished will lead to 
herself compelled to encroach upon the territory | a juster estimate of the situation, above all 
of her vassal after having respected it for two] when she shall have become assured that the 
centuries. Reduced to the impossibility of] moderate but firm policy of the Government of 
avoiding an occupation which would safeguard | the Republic, has not ceased to have the appro- 
its rights and interests, the Imperial Cabinet]bation of the Chambers, and consequently of 
would be ready, but only in that event, to dis-| the country.” 
cuss the proposition of the French Government 
concerning the establishment of a neutral zone, 
but a neutral zone between Kouang-Bing- 
Kouan, the southern frontier of Tonquin, and 
the zoth degree of latitude. It would be equally 
disposed to make propositions which would 
meet the requirements of commerce by opening 
the Red River to the flags of all nations that 
have treaties with China. So far as places of 
exchange are concerned, the Imperial Govern- 
ment proposes, as a provisionary measure, the 
town of Thouang Ho-Kwan, situated opposite 
Sontai, as an extreme point. In proportion as 
commerce develops, negotiations can be entered 
into with the Imperial Government with the 
object of coming to an understanding about 
points farther up the river. But that Govern- 
ment cannot, for the present, agree to open 
either the town of Man-hoa, or even that of 


Laokai, to foreign commerce.” 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs concludes his 
exposé by the following remarks on the preten- 
sions of China and the ensemble of the situa- 
tion :—“ This time no uncertainty is possible. 
It is the abandonment of our treaties and the 
evacuation of Tonquin that China demands of 
us, reserving to herself the right of occupying 
all the north of Annam. At this price she 
might, perhaps, be disposed to shut her eyes 
upon our establishment in the southern pro- 
vinces. Such is the state of affairs. The indi- 
cations contained in the first part of this e.vposé 
establish the fact that, during the past five 
months, our expeditionary corps in Tonquin has 
been engaged in dealing with the exigencies of 
the situation. The difficulties with which it has 
found itself concerned, and the resistance it has 
encountered, have been, it is true, more serious 
than the information procurable at the outset 
could have led us to anticipate. But with the 
means of action which our troops will soon find 
at their disposition, we make no doubt that they 
will promptly terminate the work they have so 
valiantly commenced. As for the diplomatic 
negotiations, you will now be able to judge the 
direction they have taken. From the first day 
we have let it be clearly understood that though 
it was not possible for us to treat with China 
about Annamite affairs, we were nevertheless 
disposed to enter into negotiations upon every 
point which has relation to the neighbourhood 
of the two countries, to study even an arrange- 
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Bach-ninh itself, of which we have lately 
heard so much, is ty no means a place of 
remarkable strength. It is a quadrilateral 
fort with bastions of the Vauban type, and though 
armed with Krupp guns, its capability of resist. 
ing attack is destroyed by the vicinity of some 
low eminences, from a quarter to half a mile 
distant, which offer an easy position for artillery 
and completely command the citadel. As for 
the town, it is a place of no importance, con. 
sisting only of five or six hundred thatched 
houses arranged round the fosse of the fortress, 
It would appear, however, that for many years 
Bac-ninh has been garrisoned by the Canton 
militia, whose business has been to guard the 
district against the Black and Yellow Flags. 
Whether this occupation, undertaken originally 
at the entreaty of the King of Annam, is re 
garded by China as equivalent to possession, it 
is certain that from the time French aggressive 
designs upon Tonquin became evident, imperial 
troops were gradually moved down to Bac-ninh 
until at the beginning of November, it was 
believed to possess a garrison of twenty thou- 
sand men, well armed, and led, if rumour may 
be credited, by Germans. Everything, indeed, 
seemed to indicate resolve on China's part to 
make a determined stand at this point. On the 
other hand, the policy of the French Government 
was to carry on the occupation of Tonquin mith 
the utmost vigour, so as to bring China intoa 
more amenable frame of mind. With this vier, 
on the 3rd of November,—the day after a special 
discussion of the Cabinet Council—orders were 
forwarded to Admiral Courbet to “ push opera- 
tions on in order to make the Chinese Goven- 
ment show what course it meant to pursue.” 
Admiral Courbet responded by undertaking 4 
reconnaissance in force in the direction of Bac- 
ninh. The nature of the defences and of the 
roads scem, however, to have convinced him 
that a successful attack was not within the com- 
pass of the means at his disposal. He post: 
poned further operations, assigning, 8s & reason 
for delay, the necessity of waiting until the nce 
crop was gathered, and the roads, still sodden 
from the inundations, had become sufliciettly 
firm for the passage of artillery. It was am 
nounced, however, that the attack would be 
undertaken by a column of 3,000 men during 
the first weck in December. This news Was 
dated November the 7th, and on the 20th 
of that month the Peking Government issued, 
as we know, a manifesto to all the Powers, 
declaring, in so many words, that a French 
advance against Bac-ninh would be considered 
a declaration of war. The Ministry at Pans 
had now attained its desired object. China 
had shown her hand unmistakably. Fresh 
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It will be seen from the above that before the 
end of October China had virtually abandoned 
her pretentions as suzerain of Annam, and sig- 
nified her willingness to a compromise which 
should include the leaving of a neutral zone be- 
tween her frontiers and the provinces occupied 
by France. Thus the only questions to be 
decided were the limits of that zone—about 
which there was a considerable divergence 
of opinion—and the extent of the privileges 
to be secured to foreign trade. With re- 
gard to the latter, the French went be- 
yond anything that could ever have been 
contemplated in previous negotiations or treaties 
with Annam : M. Challemel-Lacour demanded 
that the Red River should be opened not 
only up to the Chinese frontier, but as far as 
Man-hoa, a town situated some twenty miles 
within that frontier. And this while he was in- 
forming the Chambers that his object had always 
been “‘to study an arrangement of frontier which 


would furnish all necessary guarantees.” 


The circumstances of the French forces in 
Tonquin were now somewhatembarrassing. To 
advance against Sontai, and proceed with the 
main object of the campaign—viz., the opening 
of the Red River—would have been to expose 
their line of communications to a flank attack 
from the direction of Bac-ninh. Indeed, froma 
military point of view, nothing could have been 
more unfavourable than the position. The 
general direction of the Red River is nearly at 
right angles to the two roads leading from the 
delta to the province of Canton, so that to 
advance by the river would be to pass along the 
Chinese front, and leave every point of a rapidly 
lengthening line of communications open to 
direct attack. True this inconvenience was in 
a measure lessened by the imperfect nature of 
the communications in northern Tonquin. The 
road from Hanoi to Bac-ninh is an embank- 
ment a few fect wide, worn away in many places 
by floods, and nowhere able, it is said, to sup- 
port the weight of field artillery. Such a route 
practically prohibits any vigorous advance whe- 
ther by French or Chinese troops. ‘I'hus, as 
we explained in a previous issue, the French 
commander, not yet prepared to attack Bac-ninh, 
and not daring to expose his flank to an 
attack from it, adopted the expedient of con- 
structing a /efé-du-poné at the point where the 
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negotiations were accordingly commenced at to be betrayed into the somewhat dndignised | 


Paris, but on the rith instant the situation 
seems to have been still so difficult that 
we find Mr. Ferry announcing the impos- 
sibility of further postponing operations against 
Bac-ninh. ‘‘A definite basis of agreement was 
still wanting,” whatever that many mean. On 
the same day the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry—a vote 
which sounds more warlike than anything we 
have heard yet. It is plain that the denouement 
is not far distant, though to those who have 
followed the course of the negotiations, the 
issues secm to be too narrow to involve an 
appeal to the sword. 


Tue Marquis Tseng says he “regards M. 
Tricou asa sort of political Jesuit, who thinks 
that almost anything he may say or do in the 
interest of his country is right.” The reason of 
this outburst of Celestial indignation is remark- 
able. In the House of Deputics on October 
goth, M. Ferry read a telegraphic despatch from 
M. Tricou announcing that Li Hung-chang 
had disavowed the policy pursued by the 
Marquis Tseng upon the Tonquin question 
and that the Chinese Government desired him, 
M. Tricou, to remain in China. The sensa- 
tion produced by this announcement was con- 
siderable. The London journals refused at 
once to credit M. Tricou’s despatch, and 
pointed out that the Viceroy of Chili had no 
authority to make any such statement. But in 
Paris everyone was elated, and, in the words of 
a telegram, ‘‘ statesmen of all parties and news- 
papers of all shades were convinced that LiHung- 
chang had apologized.” The Marquis Tseng 
laughed at the notion. ‘ M. Tricou knew,” he 
said, ‘that the French Cabinet wanted such a 
telegram, and so he sent it. It was altogether 
impossible that Li Hung-chang should have 
made such remarks as those which M. Tricou 
attributed to him.” And the Marquis was right. 
Three days afterwards, the T’sung-li Yamén tele- 
graphed to Paris ‘‘expressing the utmost as- 
tonishment of the Chinese Government at the 
Statement contained in the despatch of M. 
Tricou to Prime Minister Ferry that Li Hung- 
chang did-not agree with the course pur- 
sued by the Marquis Tseng in the Tonquin 
matter.” The despatch continued : —“ Both 
the Government of China and Li Hung-chang 
deny having expressed the slightest desire that 
M. Tricou should remain in China as the 
French agent, and testify their unqualified 
approval of the manner in which Marquis 
Tseng has carried out his instructions from his 
government on the Touquin question.” It 
is further stated that an important despatch 
to the same effect was forwarded subsequently 
from Peking, and that among other things the 
Chinese Government ‘“‘expressed its surprise 
that the French Cabinet received M. Tricou’s 
telegram without question as to the correctness 
of its statements, and uscd it publicly in the 
Chamber of Deputies.” A French representative 
in China being thus directly accused of resorting 
to dishonest devices, M. Ferry allowed himself 


course of resorting to a palpable éu-quogue. 
He declared that the only weapons of Chinese 
statesmnen are “ brag and falschood.” 


Ox Thursday evening Gencral and Madame 
Oyama entertained a large party of Japanese 
and foreign guests atthe Rokumci-kwan. The 
building was brilliantly illuminated by clec- 
tricity, which added not alittle to the success of 
the evening. The occasion of the party was to 
celebrate the recent marriage of the host and 
hostess, but additional interest was imparted to 
the event by the approaching departure of 
General Oyama, who proceeds to Europe on 
official business. It is rumoured that the port- 
folio of War will be taken by General Saigo 
during General Oyama’s absence. 





ConsiperaBe changes have taken place in the 
Cabinet, some of them significant of retirement 
from executive positions. This is notably the 
case with His Excellency General Yamada, who 
exchanges the important office of Minister of 
Home Affairs for the virtual seclusion of the 
Department of Justice. His Excellency Inouye, 
accompanied by Madame Inouye and Madame 
Katsu Inouye, has left Tokiyo with the intention 
of remaining absent for about six wecks, during 
which time the duties of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs will be undertaken by His Excellency 
Ito. General Kabayama, who hitherto held the 
office of Inspector General of Police, has been 
promoted to the position of Vice-Minister of 
the Navy. 








NOTES. 





It is sometimes useful, though seldom pleasant, 
to hear what our neighbours have to say about 
us. Since England began to execute her 
scheme of creating in Egypt all the mechanism 
of a civilized administration, and herself occupy- 
ing the country until the creation is accomplished, 
the last shred of popularity she possessed abroad 
has been rent away. Nobody has a good word 
for her. Even Italy is converted from an ally 
into a traducer, and Germany begins to find the 
ex cathedrd \ectures of the London press too 
outspoken to be agreeable. The bitterness of 
jealousy, if not of absolute dislike, betrayed in 
the utterances of continental nations against our 
countrymen was remarkably exemplified at the 
time of the cholera epidemic in Egypt. Even 
the prattle of giddy children is more rational 
than the wild accusations then preferred by the 
European press against the conduct of British offi- 
cials in Cairo and Alexandria. Had the English 
Government's programme of Egyptian usurpation 
included a deliberate scheme for devastating the 
Continent by a deadly pestilence, harder terms 
could scarcely have been applied to our sanitary 
methods and their so called arbitrary infractions. 
This outcry was not allayed by the evident non- 
chalance of its objects. Thackeray has well said 
that the most exasperating phase of our insular 
character is a tacit assumption of superiority. 
An important evidence of that assumption is 
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indifference to abuse and ridicule. Our self- 
content is not a whit damped whatever;showers 
of reprobation be poured upon our heads. We 
invariably refer the deluge to the same source— 
jealousy. Yet it is not easy to be quite so com- 
placent when accusations of gross and systematic 
dishonesty are preferred against our Customs 
officers: when Wwe are assured that frandulent 
discrimination in favor of British importers is 
carried to such an extreme at the principal 
Custom-houses in Egypt as virtually to incapa- 
citate merchants of other nationalities. Charges 
of this nature, though constantly formulated of 
late by the French and Italian press, remain 
quite unnoticed in England. Nobody seems to 
think them worth notice, still less of refutation. 
Perhaps it is in consequence of this indifference 
that the critics pass from abuse to sarcasm. 
For certainly the tone of their latest aspersion 
is decidedly sneering. The English appraisers, 
we are told, are singularly subtle persons ; 
thoroughly versed in the art of levying toll 
on the vanity of importers. By way of illustra- 
tion, a story is related of two traders, one 
British, the other French, who desired to pass 
through the Customs two precisely similar 
machines. On such articles an ad valorem duty 
is levied. The appraisers, proceeding to exa- 
mine the English machine, found it a‘genuine 
specimen of Brummagem workmanship, and 
cried out against the penny-wise-pound-foolish 
policy of importing such unfavorable specimens 
of British mechanism. Coming to the French 
machine, however, they were equally loud in 
their applause, and pronounced it a really 
worthy example of honest, durable work. 
Finally, the latter was required to pay duty on 
ten thousand francs, the former on six thousand 
only, though of the two the English manufacture 
would command the higher price in the market. 
“Against such favoritism,” says the Parisian 
journal from which we take this story, ‘ what 
can the French merchant do? After all his 
import has been appraised at its real value. He 
has not a word to say. And so it is with all 
foreign goods. They are prohibited from com- 
peting with English by one species of discrimi- 
nation or another.” The notion of Englishmen 
abusing their own manufactures with the object 
of saving an impost of a few francs, is scarcely 
worthy of French intelligence, but it will doubt- 
less serve its tum as well as any other of the 
wild accusations preferred against ‘Jes Anglais 
en Egy pl.” 





Sixcz Oscar Wilde's visit to America, a tour in 
the United States seems to have become onc of 
the most attractive prospects that present them- 
selves to distinguished Englishmen. Herbert 
Spencer went there at the close of last year, and 
as he happened to be suffering at the time from 
nervous prostration, he was full of sympathy for 
“the number of faces which told in strong lines 
of the burdens that had to be borne,” and for 
“the large proportion of gray-haired men.” 
Chief Justice Coleridge appears to be taking 
things much easier. His after-dinner speeches 
are not ornamented with sociological, biological, | 
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or physiological reficctions ; and, among his after- | wittingly he has been the means of still further 


noon amusements he includes strolling into a 
court in session, taking a seat on the bench and 
enjoying aquietnap. The “apostle of culture,” 
Mr. Mathew Arnold, is also “on hand,” as the 
New York journals quaintly observe, and already 
the reporters are beginning to extract wonderful 
opinions from him, as for example, that Edwin 
Amold’s poem, “The Light of Asia,” is unintel- 
ligible, and that he, Matthew, “wonders at its 
being so mach read in America.” A Brooklyn 
newspaper, commenting on this, recalls a story 
told of Lord Beaconsfield, who, having received 
from “his affectionate and grateful friend, 
Victoria” a beautiful copy of George Eliot's 
“‘ Romola,” laid the volume aside and used to 
say despairingly of it, ‘There is the book, but 
I can't read it. I have tried to do so, but I 
can't.” These tales, however, will scarcely per- 
suade the public to accredit such men as Matthew 
Amold and Benjamin Disraeli with that puniest 
of moral propensities which “hates the excel- 
lence it cannot reach.” It is expected that the 
United States will next be called on to welcome 
Algernon Swinburne, and a right hearty welcome 
they will doubtless afford the master of musical 
speech. Indeed, all the welcomes given to 
Englishmen in America are worthy of the givers. 
Henry Ieving’'s case is noexception. The thanks 
he gave his audience at the Star Theatre on the 
night of October 2gth, his first appearance in 
America, were very earnest :-— 
Lapies ano Gentiemen :—I am told some. 
times extend to an actor the privilege of tendering his 
ts of favors shown him. | wish it were 
in my power to thank you as | desire; but, as 
1 am, I am too poor in speech. The greatness of your 
welcome I believe to be typical of the greatness of your 
nation. Wherever | be, I shall always remember the 
ion you have given me this agth of October. | 
thank you oa behall of my comrades, and I hope you 
will receive with like enthusiasm Miss Elien Terry, 
who appears to-morrow evening. And so I trust we 
shall go oa— 
Our loves increasing as the days do grow. 
Judging from the newspaper accounts of Irving's 
début in America, the people of the United 
States were determined from the outset to ap- 
plaudhim. The great actor's declared intention 
is to present on the Américan stage, one by one, 
the characters in which he won his London 
reputation. He began with “The Bells” at 
the latter place, and he accordingly began 
with the same piece in New York. ‘“‘ His 
entrance as Afatihias,” we are told, “un- 
announced except by the quickening of the 
music, was electrical in its effects. The English 
actor stood before the audience, draped in far, 
sprinkled with snow, with flushed face and 
flowing hair, a stalwart figure, unlike the ideas 
formed of him by many, but picturesque, digni- 
fied,and imposing. 4 salutation, cordial beyond 
any accorded a stranger on an American stage, 
proclaimed the general feeling. A storm of 
applause swept the house.” This tribute to the 
reputation he brought with him was soon suc- 
ceeded by no less hearty approbation of the 
great qualities he displayed; and at the end of the 
piece the verdict was that, though the man’s 
mannerisms jarred upon his audience, and 
though his methods puzzled them, the power of 
his performance was beyond question. Un- 
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spoiling Mr. Oscar Wilde's prospects of postur- 
ing successfully a second time before the Ameri- 
can public, for some clever observer—a lady of 
course—has discovered that Oscar's “‘ tricks” 
have not even the merit of originality, but are 
accurate reproductions of Irving's ways. One 
of the leading London journals expressed a hope 
that American critics would give England an 
impartial jadgment and a scientific analysis of 
the great actor's abilities. The wish was natural 
enough, for one can easily understand that the 
people of London feel towards Irving much 
as a man feels towards his own son, who 
has grown up under his cyes and on whose 
qualities he is no longer quite competent to pass 
a verdict. But those who know anything of 
American journalism could be sure beforchand 
that the English-reading public would learn 
more about Irving during the first fortnight of 
his performances in New York, than the London 
press had discovered during the previous ten 
years. That this is so the following extract from 
the correspondence columns of the Brooklyn 


Herald will show :— 


Henry Irving is one of the most charming men | 
ever met. He has a delightful run of small talk which 
is amusiog, bat never becomes silly. He is a polished 
man of the world, and has made more friends in New 
York than any visitor we ever had from the British 
Isles. When meets a man he shakes hands with 
him with a firm and hearty grip, and looks him straight 
in the eye, and he has none of the affected drawl or 
broad accent of the usual run of British visitors. Irving's 
picture has been pasted on soap boxes, paper boxes, card 
cases, and other novelties that have been imported from 
London during the last year, and his photographs 
have been displayed all over town so that his features 
are now as well known as those of Oscar Wilde. He 
is not a handsome man. It is a toss up between him 
and that ten thousand dollar beauty of the wild, wild 
West, Holman, except that the candidate for President 
has a mouth like a meat-cleaver, while Irving’s mouth 
and teeth are the most attractive features of his face. 
Every afternoon the tragedian walks up and down 
Fifth Avenue, followed by a small brindle pup, and 
usually accompanied by a friend. People stare at him 
as though he were a being from another planet, and a 

t many bow instinctively to him. He has more 
invitations than he can possibly accept, and has not 
eaten at his hotel but once since his arrival. Break- 
fasts, luncheons, teas, and dinners are offered him all 
over town, -He has some g American coach, 
evidently, for he accepts only the hospitalities of the 
very best people. 

I eapboer and the mistake was natural enough in 
view of the many invitations Irving had received, that 
he was devoting all his time to enjoyment, and I should 
probably have continued in this impression had I not 
accidently run against Mr. Bram Stoker yesterday on 
my way dowa town. Mr. Bram Stoker is the business 
manager of Mr. Irving's tour. He is a tall English- 
man, with a red beard and pleasing manners, | 
asked him whom Irving was breakfasting with on that 
particular morning. And he smiled and said :— 

“He is not going to breakfast till eleven o'clock, 
when he goes to Justice Shea's,” . 

“* Oh, then he isn't ap yet . 

“Well,” said Mr. Stoker, with a smile, ‘come with 
me for a moment and see.” 

So we went through the lobby of the theatre, pushed 
the swinging doors open, and discovered on the stage 
at least sixty of Mr. Irving's actors and actresses in 
street attire and in full rehearsal for a scene in “ Charles 
I.,” which is to be produced on Tuesday night. They 
had already gone through one rehearsal of *' The Bells” 
when | arnved. I have seen many drill masters on the 
stage, but I never saw a better one than Mr. Irving. 
He is as strict a disciplinarian as if he handled an 
army, instead of a troupe of actors, and his suggestions 
are lollowed out as though they were royal commands. 
The perfection of details in his performances is notice. 
able. Miss Terry was there on that morning, dressed 
ina long Newmarket coat which fitted her with an 
elasticity that was delightful. She was in a very happy 
mood and went frisking around, when not reciting her 
lines, like achild at play, She thumped the scenery 
with her knuckles, beat a tattoo upon the promptcr's 


table or tapped her toes against the tin of the footlights 
as she awaited her cue. © company has played 
both ‘‘ The Bells” and ‘Charles [." bissarche ca 
hundreds of times in London, but they rehearse them 
as if they were to be played for the first time on Monds 
night. One cannot wonder so much at Mr. Irving’ 
success after seeing him at w 





Our news from China by the French mail does 
not indicate any change in the Franco-Chinese 
position. In Shanghai an impression seems to 
be growing that war is by no means inevitable. 
Bac-ninh has not been attacked, and public opi. 
nion seems to incline to the idea that even 
though it be attacked, the results will not be a0 
terrible as China’s manifesto led us to suppose, 
We cannot entirely endorse this forecast. Bac. 
ninh is garrisoned by a Chinese force, and 
should the French assault it, a state of vay 
will actually exist between the two countries. 
Diplomacy has already shown itself so im. 
potent to deal with existing difficulties that the 
addition of such a complication would pro 
bably paralyse it altogether. But we do no 
believe that Bac-ninh will be attacked, for the 
present at all events. There is such a thing as 
common prudence, and the French commanders, 
whatever confidence they may have in the 
bravery of their troops, will not expose a mere 
handful cf men to an encounter with the vasily 
superior forces of China. So far as the Cabinet 
at Paris is concerned, its attitude does not ap- 
pear to have been altered either by the receipt 
of China's manifesto or by the news of her secret 
decree to the Chief of the Black Flags. Either 
there is a set conviction of the Middle Kingdoms 
determination not to fight, or the path to 
peaceful adjustment has become plainly dis- 
cemible. The former hypothesis is scarcely 
tenable, and for our own part, we hare 
litle deubt that the latter is correct. Were it 
otherwise—were any prospect of War with 
China really imminent—we should long go 
have received very different accounts of the pre- 
parations on foot in France and of the measures 
contemplated by the Minister of War. It can- 
not be denied that there are many serious and 
uncertain elements in. the present aspect of 
affairs, but we see nothing to disturb the hopeful 
predictions which we have ventured, up to the 
present, to express. 





Mx. Zarpz, who has officiated during bis brief 
sojourn in Korea as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary for H.I.G.M. at the Coort of 
Séul, has, we are informed, accommodated 
treaties that are mutually satisfactory to both con- 
tracting parties. The conventions were signed 
on the 26th of November, the same day as the 
British treaty, subscribed by Sir Harry Parkes 
was signed. The treaties now arranged ot 
much more favorable to foreign commerce than 
those drafted last year. The German and 
British Envoys left Korea for their respect't 
posts almost simultaneously, and were received 
by the King of Korea before their departure 
from his capital. 





Tux advantages of smokeless furnaces sre too 
much insisted upon by modem hygienic scientiss 
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to need additional emphasis. The difficulty of| from making up the trio. Perhaps they had in 


obtaining them remains to be solved ; and any 
effort in that direction is a public benefit. We 
now read that the Medart Patent Pulley Com- 
pany, St. Louis, have in operation at their new 
works a novel and economical smokeless fur- 
nace. It is self-feeding, and especially adapted 
to the use of fine or slack coal. The con- 
struction of the furnace is described in the 
Age of Steel. It has on either side a bunker 
or magazine into which the slack or broken 
coal is introduced. The bottoms of the bunkers 
are sharply inclined to correspond with the 
inclination of the grate bars of the furnace, 
and, by the working of outside machinery, 
form in connection with such bars, every now 
and then, two continuous and inclined planes, 
down which the coal moves from either bunker 
by force of gravity towards the centre of the 
furnace. To prevent the crowding of coal on 
the fire, the bottom of each bunker is provided 
with an inverted box, called a “ stoker-box,” 
which moves up at regular intervals to the side 
of the bunker next to the fire, cutting off the 
movement of the coal towards the grate bars of 
the furace. This box is moved by machinery 
attached to the front end of the furnace, and, 
when drawn back forms, in connection with the 
inclined bottom of the bunker and the gate 
bars of the furnace, the plane down which the 
coal moves to the centre of the furnace. The 
furnace is arched over to prevent the flames and 
intense heat from coming in direct contact with 
the boiler. The air is admitted in front of the 
furnace, the supply being regulated by a damper, 
which passes up through a flue in the brick wall, 
then over the arch, and there takes up the heat 
from the brickwork, passes down through little 
openings, and gives to the fresh fuel on the coking 
plate its supply of air. It is hot enough itself to 
ignite any gases evolved ; consequently immediate 
combustion takes place, and no sinoke is made. 
By the time the coal reaches the grate, the 
bituminous part is consumed, and what remains 
is coke. This gets its needed supply of air 
through the grates. A very small engine is 
attached to the side of the furnace ; and to this 
is attached a bar running across the front of the 
furnace. This bar is connected by links to arms 
which move the stoking apparatus and shake the 
grate bars. The clinker breaker at the centre or 
bottom part of the furnace is workéd by a wrench 
from the outside. The company working the 
furnace estimate their economy in the value of 
fuel consumed at from go dols. to 150 dols. per 
month according to the quality of coal used. 


THE month of November has the reputation of 
being the one in which the greatest number of 
suicides are committed, and according to statis- 
tics drawn up in various European countries, 
this seems to be really the case. As a reason 
for this, we believe, is generally given that fogs 
and other unfavourable weather have such great 
an influence in depressing a man’s mind. We 
do not know whether this finds application in 
Shanghai, but we hear that two natives committed 
suicide and the third was just prevented in time 


their minds that to-day is the last of November, 
and so they thought to make use of the last 
chance. The first case of suicide committed 
to-day was that of a young Chinaman, who took 
his life by strangulation. He selected a rather 
peculiar place to bid farewell to this world, as 
his body was found hanging in one of the public 
W.C.'s at Sinza. The second case was that of 
a young Cantonese woman, living two doors 
from the Sailor's Rest, Hongkew. Our reporter 
visited the place about 11 a.m. The body was 
then lying on a Chinese opium couch; the de- 
ceased seemed to be of rather well-to-do circum- 
stances, to judge by her dress and jewellery she 
had abouther. Right over her head, fastened to 
one of the beams of the cciling, was still hanging 
a short piece of a thin Chinese rope, by the aid 
of which she committed strangulation. As 
usually on such occasions, a great number of 
Chinese crowded the room; they said that the 
suicide was committed at about 9 a.m., and 
that there was no attempt made to revive her 
by calling the assistance of a doctor. Yet they 
have not forgotten to commence a large “ joss 
pidgin.” We hear that the act was committed 
whilst the woman was under the influence of a 
large dose of opium. The third case, which we 
had an opportunity of witnessing, was that of x 
most wretched-looking specimen of hamanity. 
We noticed him climb the rail cf the Garden 
Bridge, and after holding on for a moment to 
the electric wire post on the top the bridge, he 
made, with a loud ycll, a dive into the Creek. It 
was then nearly highly tide. A native boat was 
near the scene, and as soon as the unfortunate 
man came to the surface, they got hold of him 
with their boat-hooks and pulled him half dead 
into their boat. They landed him at the steps 
of the Garden Bridge, where two native con- 
stables wete waiting to convey him to the Police 
station.— Shanghai Mercury. 
— 

Tue sketch of the Fisheries of Japan, by Mr. 
Okoshi, which we noticed in a recent issue as 
having been produced by that gentleman for 
publication in the series of special papers issued, 
with the tmprimafur of the Commissioners, in 
connection with the International Fisherics Ex- 
hibition in London, was read by the author (a 
correspondent informs us) before a Meeting in 
the Conference-room at the Exhibition on the 
23rd October. ‘The Meeting was perhaps better 
attended than could have been anticipated 
on a day when the subject was so remote from 
having any practical application for the major- 
ity of those likely to attend the conferences, a 
series of which were held under the same aus- 
pices: and those present evidently, our corre- 
spondent say's, followed the paper with lively 
interest and satisfaction. Apart from the merits 
of the paper itself, the circumstances made the 
occasion nota little remarkable. Mr. Sonoda, the 
Consul in London and Commissioner for Japan 
at the Exhibition, was appointed by his col- 
leagues on the Commission to preside at the 
Meeting, and was supported on the platform by 
some of the other Commissioners and two or 
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three English gentlemen connected with Japan. 
The Japanese Minister and Madame Mori 
were unfortunately unable to be present; 
nor were there more than three or four per- 
sons, one a lady, of Japanese nationality in 
the room. But this made the peculiarity of 
the case perhaps all the more striking. Here 
was a Japanese gentleman at an English—or 
should we say International ?—official gathering 
presided over by a Japanese chairman, reading a 
paper written by himself in the English language, 
before an English audience, in the English me- 
troplis! It is no wonder that a scene so unique 
suggested matter for reflection to those present 
who knew—as who does not, in outline, at 
least ?—-what Japan was twenty years ago or less. 
One of the subsequent speakers, who caused 
some merriment by his manner of at once an- 
nouncing himself as an Irishman—a fact which 
his auditors would have had no difficulty in 
divining ere long for themselves—turned the 
occasion to account, in following up the train 
of thought just alluded to, to compare the height 
of civilization manifested in Japan by the atten- 
tion bestowed upon the sea-fisheries with the 
low economic development of his own “‘on- 
happy counthry ” attested by the lamentable neg- 
lect there of nature’s most abundant ‘ harvest of 
the sea,’ lost for want of the gathering. Readers 
of our notice of Mr. Okoshi's paper will be in- 
terested to hear that his recommendation to infuse 
a little of Japanese culinary art into English fish- 
cookery was very warmly applauded by his 
audience. Mr. Sonoda, who not only acquitted 
himself honorably of his duties as president, 
but spoke at some considerable length with 
combined fluency and deliberation as if he had 
been accustomed to address English audiences 
in their own language all his life, deprecated the 
humble show made by his country at South 
Kensington, and excused his countrymen on 
the very legitimate ground of the more pressing 
calls of the National Fisheries exhibition held 
at the same time in Tokio. Our correspondent 
adds that the complimentary observations of the 
gentlemen who moved and seconded votes of 
thanks to the reader of the paper and the Chiair- 
man, were really as well-deserved as they were 
evidently sincerely made and cordially re- 
sponded to by the Meeting. 





Rererainc to “the famous signal,” Mr. J. 
William Thompson writes, in reference to a 
statement relative to the late Admiral Pasco 
having “acted as Signal Lieutenant at Trafal- 
gar,” “‘will you allow me to say that, if the 
implication is that it was he who had to do with 
the well-known ‘Every Man to do his Duty’ 
signal, the paragraph is not quite correct? 
What actually happened before the action was 
this. The Admiral gave the order to telegraph 
to the whole ficet—‘ Nelson expects every man 
to do his duty.’ This order was given, not to 
the Signaling Lieutenant of the Victory (who 
had been disabled, I believe), but to my grand- 
father, the late George Lewis Browne, who was 
then serving on board the flagship. My father 
has more than once heard him relate the inci- 
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dent which then occurred—the young Lieuten- 
ant’s suggestion, half-hint, half request, that 
* England‘ should be substituted, as that word 
Was in the signal code-book, and could be run 
up at once; whereas ‘Nelson’ would require 
six sets of flags, displayed one after the other, 
and Nelson’s prompt and hearty reply, ‘ Right, 
Browne ; that's better! This officer was paid 
off, as were so many others, in consequence of 
the war being virtually ended as far as naval 
operations were concerned, by the victory of 
Trafalgar; and it was whilst he was practising 
& a barrister on the Western Circuit that he 
got his promotion as Commander. Long after- 
wards he was given pos:-rank. I have once or 
twice seen a curiously garbled version of this 
little bit of history, in which Nelson is made to 
have carefully adapted his words on this occasion 
to the requirements of writers of popular songs.” 





Tux Hiogo News of the roth instant contains 
an interesting article, in which the details of the 
visit of Sir Harry Parkes and Mr. Zappe to 
Séul are recorded at some length. Treaties, 
which are described as very much more favor- 
able than that of Commodore Shufeldt, were 
concladed on behalf of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, after negotiations lasting about a month, 
and the two Envoys were subsequently received 
in audience by the King, who is said to have 
treated them with affability. A banquet in 
European style brought together all the foreign 
diplomatists in Sdal on the 27th of November, 
and on the following day Sir Harry Parkes set 
out for China. According to the Hiogo News, 
the tariff attached to the treaties fixes the duty 
on unmanufactured metals, cotton yarn, and 
other raw goods at 5 per cent, ad ralorem ; that 
on textile fabrics, as shirtings, piece-goods, &c., 
at 7} per cent. ; while a few articles of luxury will 
pay 20 per cent. Tonnage dues are to be 
levied at the rate of 30 cents per ton, and the 
proceeds will be applied to harbour improve- 
ment and the erection of lighthouses. It is 
farther stated that the privilege of travelling by 
passport in the interior for purposes of pleasure 
or business is conceded ; that the foreign settle- 
ments are to be governed by municipal councils 
of the residents, and that land for building 
purposes may be acquired by foreigners within 
a circle of 3 miles radius round the settlements. 
If these conditions have really been obtained, 
the negotiators deserve to be congratulated 
from a selfish point of view. But how will it 
fare with Korea? Is she, whose people, little 
more than twelve months ago, were in open 
revolt against the pro-foreign party, and of 
whom it is said, even now, that but for 
the presence of Chinese troops the disturb- 
ances of 1882 would break out anew—is she 
to be responsible for the safety of forcigners 
travelling in the interior, and to pay heavy in- 
demnities whenever they are insulted or ill-used ? 
And what provision is to be made for the good 
order of these foreigners themsclves? We do 
not know that even Germans and Englishmen 
can be trusted entirely beyond the reach of con- 
trol, and we are very sure that neither the German 
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nor the English Government have a right to obtain 
for their subjects privileges which render them 
virtually independent of all laws. It is, how- 
ever, premature to discuss these points yet. 
Neither Sir Harry Parkes nor Mr. Zappe is 
likely to have ignored the experiences furnished 
by the working of one-sided and imperfect 
treaties elsewhere. We prefer to expect that the 
treaties they have negotiated will not contain 
any of the crude provisions attributed to them 
by report. 


Ir the vernacular press in correctly informed, 
the students of the Tokiyo University who were 
recently rusticated, or expelled, are to be allowed 
to rejoin their classes. It is pleasant to find 
that the authorities have been able to see their 
way to this course. So far as the original in- 
fliction of the penalty is concerned, there was 
not much room for choice. A grave act of 
insubordination, amounting aimost to a mutiny, 
had been prepetrated, and as the resolute attitude 
of the students rendered it impossible to discover 
the ringleaders, nothing remained but to punish 
the whole number. The alternative was to 
admit that discipline became paralysed so soon 
as a sufficiently numerous body of the students 
combined to defy it. But whether the grievance 
which lay at the root of the trouble was real 
or imaginary, there was something very ad- 
mirable in the way the lads held together 
after the émeute. Nothing could shake their 
determination to stand by one another, and 
after long and varied investigations, all hope of 
breaking up the combination had to be aban- 
doned. Of course there is nothing to be said 
in extenuation of the original violence. Such 
methods are fatal to the validity of any cause. 
But the subsequent firmness of the students not 
only implied a settled conviction of the justice 
of their grievance, but also betrayed a quality of 
spirit with which one is constrained to sym- 
pathise. We are glad, therefore, that a way has 
been found to re-admit them to the University 
without any unwise sacrifice of discipline. 


Evrn Sir John Pope Hennessy's most hostile 
critics must give him the credit of being con- 
sistent. So uniform is his policy that its nature 
can be predicted in any particular case with the 
greatest confidence. There is a story told of a 
Dutch seaman who, being employed to heave 
the lead, and finding his knowledge of English 
insufficient to interpret the marks grammatically, 
contented himself with crying out in a nautical 
monotone :—“' You'd better keep avay from 
‘e-e-e-re! You'd better keep avay from 
‘e-e-e-re!” until at last the ship ran ashore, 
whereupon the Dutchman shouted triumph- 
antly :—‘ Didn't I toie you so-o-o! Didn't I 
tole you so-o-o!” Sir John’s critics remind us 
of this worthy but imperfectly educated mariner. 
They do not attempt any thorough analysis of 
his policy or essay to show whether it is radi- 
cally bad or good. All they say is “keep it 
away. Well have none of it;” and then, seeing 
it repeated elsewhere, they point with exultation 
to their own perspicuity, just as though the very 


possibility of forecasting a man’s conduct was 
sufficient to prove him a malefactor. In Hong. 
kong Sir John's aim was to remove, as far as 
possible, the municipal and political disabilities 
under which the Chinese residents labour. The 
latter are British subjects, and it is a fundamental 
principle of British civilization that men who pay 
taxes ought to have a voice in their disposal. | 
is true that in attempting to rate the respective 
claims of the Chinese and English residents, 
many special circumstances have to be taken 
into consideration, but no one can deny that the 
equalization of those claims ought to be the 
final object of a just administration. It was Sir 
John Pope Hennessy's object, but unfortunately 
he seems to have pursued it with so little tact 
and so much precipitancy that his action tended 
rather to widen than to bridge the interval. In 
Mauritius also he finds a class of persons situated 
somewhat similarly to the Chinese in Hongkong, 
namely the Creoles, or Mauritians proper. The 
attitude of their new Governor is interpreted by 
this class as indicating a desire to “ give Maun- 
tius to the Mauritians,” or, in other words, to give 
the Creoles political liberty and representative 
institutions. The prospect is welcomed by the 
Mauritius Argus in a strain of somewhat 
romantic eloquence, interspersed with protesta- 
tions of fidelity and attachment to the British 
Crown, and containing, amongst other things, 
the following statements :— 

The administration of Sir John Hennessy, 
whatever may be its ultimate end, or whatever events 
may distinguish it later on, has offered in its first few 
months an unusual s le, If one recalls the pre. 
judice entertained against Sir ac a large propor. 
tion of the public before his arrival, he cannot but 
feel astonished at the Lite re . = which the 

resent time displays. Sir John Pope Hennessy gains 
each day in capalaity: and t may be said that already 
he has gained more confidence and esteem than most 

revious Governors sessed. Curious as this is, 
is it inexplicable? No. The prejudice which at frst 
existed in Mauritius against our Governor was 
duced by allegations more or less false, by slanden, 
by reflections more or less malevolent on his character 
and his political tendencies, all of which were de. 
signedly scattered broadcast by those whom his 0 
had displeased in other places. The private letters 
of those who pretended to know, and articles in some 
of the journals of the colonies where he had been, 
represented him as of a despotic and irascible spint, 
a man of revolutionary tendencies whose administration 
had everywhere resulted in disorder, and as taking 
particular pleasure in exciting political passions. He 
was even represented as possessing but little delicacy, 
and being in the habit of making assertions void of 
foundation in order to cover and justify his policy. A 
Hongkong journal went so far, we remember, as t0 
bring against the late Governor of that Colony accus.- 
tions oe very grave nature indeed. All this was re- 
produced, printed, and published in Mauritius. Hence 
the preconceived opinions of Mauritians with 

to their future Governor. ‘i 

Sir John Pope Hennessy, if he read the _— 
papers during the few months preceding his nt 
could not fail to see that his advent was awaited “ 
something of defiance and apprehension. bagels 
has had no explanation of how this came about. : 
will supply him with it to-day. This feeling ar 
work of those whom, here as elsewhere, he has he 
at a distance and whose insolence and amar 
has curbed. These ons endeavoured to prejudice 
the public against him and to create in advance 4 
feeling hostile to the new administration. 

The Creoles may, or may not, be fitted for the 
full application of the principle of equal rights 
That is a question we have not the means of an- 
swering. But it is at all events plain that the re- 
putation their present Governor brought with 
him did not help to smooth his political path 


and that his former opponents have no intention 
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of suffering him to leave his misfortunes behind 
him. The journal which, in Hongkong, showed 
itself his most inveterate enemy, now responds 
to the challenge of the Avgus by renewing 
against him the charge of everywhere “‘ exciting 
class or race prejudices.” At first sight there 
is some difficulty in reconciling this charge 
with a progamme which, if it aims at anything 
at all, aims at the removal of class and race dis- 
tinctions. Yet the Hongkong Daily Press 
appeals strongly to our reason when it says that 
disaffection and hatred can be the only results 
of creating political aspirations which it is im- 
possible to gratify. That seems to describe 
pretty accurately what Sir John did in Hong- 
kong, and it may prove to be an accurate de- 
scription of the task he has set about in Mauritius. 
But these wholesale prejudgments are not con- 
sistent with the common definition of fair play. 
Might it not be as well to wait and see whether 
Sir John’s administration in his present govern- 
ment is really going to prove so mischievous? 
Our own candid opinion, as judges at a dis- 
tance, is that a little writing like that of the 
Hongkong Daily Press is more potent to bring 
about the evils it predicts than several years of 
Sir John's policy. 


Tur home papers contain many comments 
on the New Rules of Procedure now in obser- 
vance in the English Courts. The A/orning Post 
remarks that the reforms are somewhat sweeping 
and drastic. To begin with, all existing rules 
on procedure, forming, as they did, an enor- 
mous mass of almost irreconcilable orders made 
from time to time to mect existing necessities, 
are swept away for ever. In their place a code 
is established which aims at completeness and 
uniformity. To say that it is perfect would be 
to make too bold a statement; to say that it 
is in.all points clear and to be understood of 
the people would be flatly untrue; but we may 
fairly hope that the care and pains bestowed 
upon the production of this laborious undertak- 
ing, by so many learned minds, will not be 
thrown away, and that a substantial improve- 
ment will be found to have been effected. The 
framers of these orders have striven to ensure 
cheap law, speed, certainty, and ‘the impos- 
sibility of abuse. How far they have succeeded 
expcericnce alone can decide. That the reforms 
introduced will be viewed with favour on all] 
hands is too much to execpt; certain classes 
will lose heavily. The Bar will lose by the 
transfer of much Chancery work from Court 
into Chambers, and by the alterations in the 
Practice of pleading. But, however much they 
may lose at first, we feel sure that the Bar will 
take a view of the situation worthy of so old 
and honourable a profession, and will recognise 
the fact that cheap law makes plenty of litiga- 
tion, and that what is best for the nation is in 
the end best for the legal profession. ‘The rules 
lo not perhaps so seriously affect the interests 
of the solicitors as they do those of the Bar; we 
mean the interests of the representative class of 
respectable practitioners. To many of the lower 
class of attorneys who look on a client as a man 
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to be bled and not helped in his difficulties, the 
new reforms will deal a terrible, and, let us 
hope, a deadly blow. These are men who have 
too long disgraced an otherwise honourable and 
useful profession, and for their losses no one 
can have a moment's sympathy. On the whole, 
we are inclined to believe that when sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable the new rules to be 
thoroughly tested, they will be found to have 
contributed greatly to facilitate the administration 
of justice by the simplification of the com- 
plicated processes by which alone that desirable 
end has hitherto been attainable. 





As years go by the number of so-called “ aids 
to Japanese” multiply. A short time ago we had 
occasion to notice one which at least possessed 
the advantage of being amusing, and the merit 
of exhibiting its errors too palpably to mislead. 
Another is now before us; a ’ery unpretentious 
little volume of seventeen tiny pages containing 
several spasmodic sentences and a few scanty 
vocabularies. It might have been an excellent 
affair in its way but for two misfortunes; the 
first, that it was compiled, apparently by, a 
gentleman from the province of Hizen; and the 
second, that it was printed bya Chinaman. The 
consequences of the former mishap are visible in 
every page. Thus Fo-bukuro is written Ziy6- 
bukuro; asuko becomes asoko, and, generally, all 
the j sounds are converted in z. The Chinese 
compositor, however, has left his traces still 
more indelibly on the work. Whether his 
fount of type was short of ss, or whether 
it possessed a superfluity of s‘s with a dixresis, 
he never fails to substitute # for 77, the result 
being that we find sma fathen tsogasha@ for 
ima tathen tsogashii, and nanno yéka kite 
miro, for nan no yd ka hile miro. Of course 
these errors will not prove seriously embarrassing 
to persons familiar with Japanese, but as the 
book does not appear to be compiled for finished 
linguists, it is not improved by such typographical 
eccentricities. The Chinese printer also displays 
some mental confusion as to the separation of 
words and syllables. We apprehend that among 
the foreign merchants, for whose assistance the 
volume is specially compiled, there may be 
found some to whom, even with the aid of a 
dictionary, such words, or agglomerations of 
words, as mochini-kite, urade-arb, ofakuye, 
olodokembshimashé, and so forth, will present a 
hazy appearance. Still the book may be found 
notentirely useless. Itis short enough to be cor- 
rected from cover to cover in about sixty minutes, 
and this is no small recommendation. We ought 
to add, too, that the author practically and openly 
prepares us to find his work defective, for at the 
very earliest opportunity he hastens to give us 
an example of his own and his printer's in- 
accuracy by writing the title of the volume “The 
Merchants Interpretor.” 


Ma. THomas Tycor, in an interesting article in 
Zime, on earthquakes and thcir causes, devotes 
a few lines to an account of the seismic shocks 
which have occurred in the British islands. Some 
persons, he says, may possibly be inclined to 
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think that Great Britain has been altogether 
excmpt from earthquakes. But such an opinion 
would certainly be mistaken. A writer in the 
Quarterly Reviero (January, 1869) gives 151 
as having taken place from the tenth to the 
eighteenth centuries inclusive. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, if the accounts which 
have reached us are to be trusted, some remark- 
able earthquakes occurred. In 1158 the Thames 
is said to have been laid dry, 80 as to be passed 
on foot. And twenty-one years later, ground 
belonging to the Bishop of Durham, near Dar- 
lington, was elevated like a hill at nine in the 
moming, and so continued till sunset, when it 
sank, leaving a deep cavity. On other occasions 
buildings were damaged, and landslips more or 
less extensive are said to have occurred. On 
the 6th of April, 1580, at six in the evening, 
“‘London and all England were thrown into 
consternation. The great bell at Westminster 
sounded the alarm, and was followed by others ; 
the students of the Temple started up from 
table, and rushed into the street, knives in 
hand; a part of the Temple Church fell, and 
stones dropped from St. Paul's. Two stones 
fell in Christ’s Church, and crushed two 
persons—one to an immediate, the other to a 
lingering death; in rushing out of the church 
many persons were lamed, and there was a 
‘shower of chimneys’ in the street.” Fears were 
entertained of a repetition of the shock; and it 
was at this time that two wags are said to have 
amused themselves in the early morning, by 
waking the sleepy Londoners, announcing the 
hour, “Half-past four, and a dreadful earth- 
quake.” On February 8th, 1750, there was an 
earthquake in London, followed by one still 
more violent a month later. Nloreover, a certain 
dragoon prophesied that, on the 4th of the foi- 
lowing month, London and Westminster would 
be destroyed by an earthquake between twelve 
and one o'clock at night. On the night pre- 
dicted of course no earthquake occurred, but 
affrighted multitudes filled the open places; and 
it was on this occasion that Mr. Whitefield 
preached at midnight in Hyde Park. Slight 
earth-tremors are still of frequent occurrence at 
the town of Comrie, in the centre of Perthshire. 
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In this context we observe that Mr. H. Cecil, of 
Bregner, Bournemouth, writes to Nu/ure under 
date Octoberez2:—‘I perceived here on the 
morning of the 10th inst, just before the light 
was sufficient to show the hands of a watch, two 
distinct tremors of earthquake. A whatnot by 
my bedside trembled throughout, and a watch 
on its stand vibrated with a strong and regular 
pulsation. Nothing was passing at the time, 
and a heavy steam-roller has passed one morn- 
ing since without affecting the whatnot or the 
watch.” 





‘THE mortal remains of Mr. E. C. Kirby were 
interred in the Bluff Cemetery yesterday morning. 
It is not too much to say that all the foreign re- 
sidents who could possibly attend the funeral 
were present at Christ Church at the hour pre- 
scribed for the ceremony. The beautiful and 
impressive ritual of the Church of England was 
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read by the Reverend E. C. Irwine; and as the 
coffin was bome out of the church the 
“‘Dead March in Saul” was played. At the gate 
of the Charchyard a iarnge procession formed, 
and followed the hearse which conveyed the 
body to its last resting-place, a tranquil dormitory, 
which Mr. Kirby first saw when it had perhaps 
bat three or four occupants, but where he 
now finds a place among a thousand of his 
contemporaries. Our deceased fellow-citizen's 
enterprising and honorable career in Japan was 
too well-known during the twenty years of his 
residence to need from us other than the briefest 
comment. Honest, energetic, and laborious, he 
pushed his way ahead from small beginnings, not 
discouraged by obstacles, or flushed by success, 
or daunted by misfortune. Till within a few 
moments of his lamented death he was in full 
possession of all his faculties. No loss to the 
commercial and industrial foreign community of 
Japan is to be more regretted than that sus- 
tained by his premature demise. 


Tux attention of the Italian Government appears 
to have been strongly attracted by the constantly 
increasing tide of emigration which is shown to 
be setting Westward from the peninsula. The 
public had pretty well made up its mind as to 
the source whence the impetus of this move- 
ment was derived, but the Government deemed 
St wise to call upon the various prefects for an 
explanation, and, as might have been anticipated, 
these officials have replied that the general cause 
of the exodus .is the difficulty of procuring a 
subsistence, and the particular cause, a low rate 
of wages. This analysis suggests a curious 
reflection—namely, that in the West of Europe, 
where everthing resembling national seclusion 
ought to have disappeared long ago, and where 
the means of intercommunication are so prefect, 
there are two countries, France and Italy, 
separated by a chain of mountains only, in one 
of which the number of arms is too great for the 
work they have to do, while in the other, the 
work is too mach for the number of arms. In 
France, the demand for labourers is s0 great 
that salaries have reached an unprecedented 
level, and the retarns on capital being dispro- 
portionately small, enterprise languishes. In 
Italy, men are deserting their country and seek- 
ing beyond the sea the bread which an over- 
stocked labour market refuses them, at home. 
Commenting upon this state of affairs, an Italian 
journal pertinently remarks that when two bodies 
of water, separated by a dyke, are at different 
tevels, it is only necessary to remove the dyke 
and the two surfaces become one. The natural 
barrier between France and Italy can never be 
entirely removed, but railways and roads have 
Jong ago overcome the obstructions it offered to 
intercourse. The artificial barrier is the real 
trouble. So long as the present Customs 
regulations exist, the two countries are prevented 
from ministering to each others needs. Work 
is the germ of capital, and did the Italian work- 
men enjoy free access to France, they would 
create there a fixed capital incomparably greater 
than the floating capital they might carry away. 
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This practical illustration of the benefits of free 
trade is interesting, but after all similar illustra- 
tions are to be scen everwhere by those that 
take the trouble to look for them. 


Wun the news of the reception given to the 
King of Spain by some Parisian roughs reached 
America, the Zexas Siftings came out with a 
characteristically irreverent cartoon. The picture 
contained three figures: one a statwart old man 
dressed in a species of nondescript uniform and 
holding out a fragment of coloured cloth on the 
end of a stick; the second, a very inane looking 
person seated in a swing and wearing a large 
crown; the third an enraged billy-goat, which 
with one irate eye fixed upon the old man’s piece 
of cloth, was bucking the swing and its oc- 
cupant sky high. Underneath this choice speci- 
men of art was the following subscription :— 
‘Little Alfonso—“ Hurrah for me! Just see how 
high I can swing myself when I try.”’ The 
unintentional suggestion conveyed by this 
cartoon was, perhaps, the funniest part of the 
whole, for certainly nothing could be more 
absurd than to suppose that Prince Bismarck 
could have foreseen the results of the compliment 
paid to King Alfonso at Berlin. The world 
gives Prince Bismarck the credit of being a 
remarkably sagacious person, but it also gives 
the French the credit of being an eminently 
courteous people. Nothing more unlikely could 
have been predicted than that a Parisian crowd 
would deliberately insult the guest of their 
coantry. It is very certain that Prince Bismarck 
never anticipated such a conjuncture, and it is 
equally certain that had he anticipated it, he 
would have spared no pains to prevent it. 
Seldom, indeed, has a chapter of accidents so 
simple in themselves been attended by a sequel 
so strange. For it now turns out, if we may 
believe the Gaselle de Cologne, that when the 
citizens of Paris hooted and shook their fists at 
a monarch who was supposed to have allied 
himself with their sometime foes, they had in 
reality no better cause to be angry than the King 
of Spain's innocent preference for yellow as 
compared with white. In Germany it is the 
custom to pay all royal visitors the compliment 
of making them honorary colonels of a cavalry 
regiment. When the compliment came to be 
paid to King Alfonso—a piece of etiquette in 
which Prince Bismarck does not appear to have 
been concemed either directly or indirectly — 
there were two regiments of Uhlans to choose 
from, and the uniforms of both were presented 
for the King's inspection. One had white 
facings; the other yellow. Alfonso preferred 
the latter, and it chanced to be that of a regiment 
stationed at the moment in Strasbourg. Had he 
chosen the white facings, Paris would have 
welcomed him gladly, and the Emperor William 
and Prince Bismarck would not have been guilty 
of a conspiracy to embroil France with her last 
natural ally in Europe. Eheu/ guam brevibus 
pereunt ingenlia causis. 


A Grxtteman who travclled from Saigon to 
Ceylon in the M.M. steamer Djemnah, by which 
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General Bouet was a passenger, has written to 
the Paris Dépéche to say that, on the voyage, he 
had frequent occasions of conversing with the 
General, and that although the latter Maintained 
an attitude of extreme reserve with regard 
to Tonquinese affairs, he was suficiently 
communicative to let it be known thy 
the trouble between himself and Doctor Ha. 
mand was not a question of authority but of 
opinion. The General wished to take Soni 
by assault, the Commissioner thought he could 
obtain the same results without bloodshed. 
Under these circumstances it was natural that 
the former should desire to be relieved of his 
command and sent to France to explain the 
situation to the Cabinet. This is credible, but 
it fails to account for the extraordinary sem 
which virtually entrusts the conduct of a cam. 
paign to a civil official. Commissioner Hy. 
mand himself is now about to quit Tonquin, if, 
indeed, he has not already set out for France, 
so that one of the chief obstacles to French unan- 
imity of action in Cochin-China will be removed, 





At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris on October the 1st, M. Faye read an in- 
teresting paper on the subject of slow movements 
of the soil. The author referred at some length to 
the researches of M. Arturo Issel, of Genoa, and 
displayed a hypsometric chart of the surface of 
the globe intended to illustrate the various con- 
clusions of that scientist. He then went on tosay 
that all the evidence hitherto collected goes to de- 
monstrate the truth of his previously announced 
theory with regard to the law which gorems 
the oscillations of the liquid mass in the centre 
of the globe and explains the seemingly bizarre 
irregularities of its surface. The chart showed 
large depressions in the regions occupied by the 
oceans—depressions which become daily more 
marked, while, on the other hand, the upheavals 
of the continents takes place with corresponding 
continuity. According to M. Faye, geologists 
do not sufficiently consider geodesic facts. The 
testimony of the latter shows that in the begin- 
ning, that is to say, when our globe was a bum- 
ing mass in a state of semi-consistency, it 
figure represented, mathematically, an ellipsoid 
of revolution, and its ponderosity, in consequence 
of the flattening of the poles, was manifested wih 
an intensity increasing regularly towards the 
equator. Since then, the surface of the earth 
has been sensibly modified. To assert that its 
depressions and elevations are insensible, is iz- 
accurate. Depressions of 16 kilometres and 
elevations of corresponding dimensions, rt 
present differences of level of thirty-two kilo- 
metres, and these are capable of altering the 
primitive mathematical figure. Nevertheless, 
geodesy bears witness that the earth has 00! 
ceased to have the figure of an ellipsoid of re- 
volution, and that the distribution of the pon- 
derosity has remained absolutely unchanged. 
To explain this M. Faye thinks there is only 
one admissable hypothesis. The portion of the 
surface of the earth which comes in contact with 
the depth of the ocean undergoes a cooling more 
intense than that to which the surface of the 
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continents is exposed. This cooling is caused 
by the icy currents from the poles. It is known 
that, if the temperature of the layers in contact 
with the air is sometimes from 15° to 20°, that of 
the lower layers falls and is constantly maintained 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of o% Thus 
while at a depth of 4,000 mttres the submarine 
terrestial crust has a very low temperature, the 
continental crust, at a corresponding depth, has 
a temperature of 150°, approximately. The con- 
sequence of this submarine cooling is a relatively 
rapid augmentation of the globe’s solid crust. 
But in thickening, the crust contracts and be- 
comes denser. This contraction exercises a 
pressure on the adjacent pasty or liquid mass, 
causing it to reflow towards the continental re- 
gions and produce there a constant upheaval. 
In fine, there is brought about a sort of see-saw 
movement, which tends constantly to deepen 
the ocean and to elevate the continents. In 
presence of these great phenomena, volcanoes 
appear as accidents of little importance. They 
are doubtless due to the infiltration of sea water, 
by capillary channels, into the burning or pasty 
matters of the interior. Upon contact with these 
matters the water accomplishes a veritable meta- 
morphosis of the rocks in fusion: the silicates 
thus formed acquire powerfully explosive pro- 
perties, and are capable of dislocating, and even 
of bursting, the solid crust unless they find an 
issue already open. Volcanoes, according to 
this theory, ought to be found near the edges of 
the continerts, or in the sea, on the circum- 
ference of the shallows which correspond to 
submerged continents. M. Issel’s chart, con- 
structed from data purely geographical, confirms 
this theory in a striking manner. 


A Canton correspondent of the China Afail 
writes :—A laughable incident of the Canton 
Regatta was the closest struggle of all—that 
between Frenchmen from the Zain, French man- 
ef-war, and a crew from the Chinese gun vessel 
Chen-to. The Funiala's cutter (American) 
came in first; and although willing enough to 
take a licking from the generous hosts of the 
day, Frenchmen one and all would have died 
sooner than be beaten by the Ches/-/o's China- 
men. Eventually /a grande nation came in 
winners by several lengths, but they had a very 
tough struggle for it. Speaking of the Canton 
Regatta, the way in which some of the Jun:a/a's 
officers denied themselves all pleasures of the 
day to dispense hot punch and other refresh- 
ments at an improvised bar down below (the 
punch itself and the salad both exquisite, as 
only some initiated favoured few know how to 
Compound them), will be long held in re- 
membrance by all who partook of the hospitality 
30 freely extended to all comers by the officers 
and crew of the U.S. steamer Zunsala at the 
Canton Regatta of 1883. 





Tue Dean of Bangor, speaking at a mecting held 
to further the establishment of courses of in- 
struction in practical cookery in the elementary 
schools, said that if we had his own way there 
would be much less tea-drinking among people 
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of all classes. Oatmeal and milk produced 
strong, hearty, good-natured men and women, 
whereas excessive tcea-drinking created a genera- 
tion of nervous, discontented people, who 
were for cver complaining of the existing order 
of the universe, scolding their neighbours, and 
sighing after the impossible. Good cooking 
would, he firmly believed, enable them to take 
far higher and more correct views of existence. 
In fact, he suspected that over much tea-drink- 
ing, by destroying the calmness of the nerves, 
was acting as a dangerous revolutionary force 
among us. Tea-drinking renewed three or four 
times a day made men and women feel weak, 
and the result was that the tea-kettle went before 
the gin bottle, and the physical and nervous 
weakness that had its origin in the bad cookery 
of an ignorant wife ended in ruin, intemperance, 
and disease. 


only keeps sway by the terror of her might. 
The Indian Mirror relates that, in the case of 
a late affray at Delhi, on the Eed, between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, in connection with 
the attempt of the latter to sacrifice cows in the 
city, the Magistrate has sentenced six Hindus to 
be imprisoned for one year each, and one Hinda 
for six months; two Mahomedans for one year 
each, and one for six months. The case of the 
ringleader, a Moulvi, was still pending at the 
time of the departure of the latest Indian mail. 


Tur British steamer Jolani, Captain Wallace, 
has been lost on the island of Tablas, which is 
situated in latitude 12}° N., east of. the island 
of Mindoro. The steamer is reported to be a 
total wreck. The Jolani was a new vessel of 
g81 tons. She arrived at Shanghai from Glas- 
gow on the 30th of August, left Shanghai for 


Tue Hioge News says that the farewell ball] Hongkong on the 3rd October, and thence for 
given by the foreign community of Kobe last] Iloilo on the 13th October. Her non-arrival at 


evening to Mr. and Mrs. Aston, was certainly 
the most successful public entertainment which 
has taken place in Kobe during the whole period 
the port has been opened to foreigners. It must 
be very pleasing to Mr. Aston to receive such 
unequivocal evidence of the appreciation felt 
here for the manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of H.M.’s Consulate for more than 
three years past. Without desiring in anyway to 
depreciate the capacity of the present incumbent, 
we cannot help thinking that it must necessarily 
be some time before he can entirely fill the place 
which Mr. Aston’s removal will leave void. 
There are s0 many questions constantly arising, 
more especially with the Japanese local authori- 
ties, that require personal knowledge of indivi- 
duals and the exercise of special tact to arrange 
satisfactorily, that Mr. Aston’s success while in 
Kobe must be regarded as altogether excep- 
tional. Exaggeration is not at all unusual on 
these occasions, but it is no exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Aston bears with him the best and 
heartiest wishes of every member of the foreign 
community residing in this portion of Japan. 


Some interesting archzological discoveries have 
just been made at Canterbury. In the course of 
the repair of the old city wall and buttresses 
still in existence beside the Dane John, a piece 
of Roman tesselated pavement was found im- 
bedded in the structure. It is formed of small 
stone cubes, the tessers, all white, being inlaid 
in a layer of fine salmon-coloured mortar, simi- 
lar to the remains of a Roman villa recently 
found at Wingham and at the ancient church 
of St. Martin. Excavations within a short dis- 
tance of the old city moat have resulted in from 
twenty to twenty-five skeletons being unearthed, 
together with Roman ums of fine red ware, a 
fragment of a hightly-decorated bowl, bearing a 
raised image of a Roman soldier, with a shield on 
his left arm, coins, rings, bracelets, some curious 
flint implements, and rounded sling stones. 





Native race and religious distinctions are hard 
to eradicate in India, where, indeed, England 
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Manila from Iloilo, to complete her cargo, had 
caused some alarm, as she was supposed to be 
in the track of the typhoon which visited the 
south of Luzon on the 38th-29th October last. 





A Hixpu widow, writing to the Katser--Hind, 
of Bombay, says that it appears from statistics 
that there are twenty-one millions of widows in 
India, who are debarred by custom from enter- 
ing into matrimonial bonds after the demise of 
their first husbands. If one widow out of a 
hundred were to give birth to a child every year, 
the total number of such children, which are 
generally not allowed to see the light of day, 
would amount to about two hundred thousand and 
upwards. The correspondent urges the paper 
to represent the grievance of these millions of 
widows to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
with a view to bringing about such a social 
change in their community as to improve their 
status and thereby enable them to break the 
adamantine shackles which keep them hard and 
fast to the cruel custom. 





Tux following changes have taken place in the 
Cabinet :—His Excellency Yamada, from the 
Home Office, to be Minister of Justice; His 
Excellency Oki, hitherto Minister of Justice, to 
be Minister of Education; His Excellency 
Yamagata, hitherto President of the Council of 
State, to be Minister of Home Affairs ; and His 
Excellency Fukuoka, from the Department of 
Education, to be President of the Council of State. 





Tur Alomocacy returned to Shanghai from 
Nagasaki on the 24th November after many 
months’ absence. She will stay there during 
the winter, and is to be thoroughly overhauled 
in the meantime. 


Accorpixe to the Saigon Indépendant of the 
17th ultimo the French Government have in- 
formed M. Harmand that it is impossible he 
should leave for France at present. 
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DISTRUST AND PREFUDICE. 
_, 

T has always been considered a very 
remarkable literary feat that ADDISON, 
during quite a lengthy period, produced 
six articles a week for the pages of the 
Spectator. Few men are equally gifted, 
and we cannot be surprised that promis- 
cuous attempts to follow the great essayist’s 
example lead often to very lamentable 
results. One of these results is now before 
usin the columns of a Colonial contem- 
porary. The subject is the action taken 
by the Japanese authorities in connection 
with the recent affray between the police 
and certain Chinese residents of Nagasaki, 
and the line of argument pursued is 
directly inspired by comments that have 
appeared from time to time in the local 
press of Yokohama. We err, indeed, in 
calling it a line of argument. It bears no 
resemblance to any effort of reason, and 
reminds us most of Locke's celebrated 
dictum :—" To be rational is so glorious a 
thing, that two-legged creatures generally 
content themselves with the title.” Take, 
for example, the following assertion :-—“ It 
is true that the Japanese Government 
proposes to appoint European and Ame- 
rican judges to administer its codes; but 
this would be merely to perpetuate the 
imagined grievance in a different form. 
To formally confess herself incompetent 
to administer her own laws, and to bind 
‘herself to the employment of foreigners 
for that purpose, would be more humi- 
liating to Japan than the present plan of 
simply granting exterritoriality.” It can- 
not be supposed that the writer of this 
took the trouble to consider why Japan 
offers to employ foreign judges. An utter 
neglect of reflection is the least fault that 
can be laid to his charge. For the pro- 
posal that in all cases where foreigners are 
concerned a majority of the judges on the 
bench shall be foreign, carries with it no 
admiseion whatsoever of Japanese judicial 
incompetence. It is simply a concession to 
foreign prejudice and mistrust. The con- 
stant contention of the advocates of exterri- 
toriality is that the impartiality of Japanese 
judges could not be trusted where the 
decision lay between foreign and Japanese 
interests. This objection the Government 
of Japan meets by offering to leave such 
decisions virtually in the hands of foreigners. 
They see clearly, as every thinking man 
must see, that it is not really a question of 
competence or integrity, but of race preju- 
dice. Twenty years hence, however un- 
impeachable the records of this country’s 
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same unworthy reluctance to admit that 
the sense of justice or fair-play can be a 
governing influence among Orientals. 
That conviction is wholly beyond the reach 
of logic or the testimony of negative ex- 
perience. Therefore the Government offer 
to meet it boldly by a concession in itself 
almost conclusive of good faith. 

For certainly the appointment of for- 
eigners to the highest judicial positions 
in the land is not a measure which 
can be supposed to possess many attrac- 
tions for Japan. Apart from the question 
of expense, a Government likes to keep 
these posts for its own nationals, and 
we have no reason to suppose that the 
Japanese are more cosmopolitan than other 
peoples in such matters. On the contrary, 
the general impression conveyed by their 
policy is that they desire nothing with 
greater earnestness than to be self-sufficing, 
and to dispense with extraneous aid alto- 
gether. When, therefore, they offer to 
place upon their bench twenty or twenty- 
five Western judges, simply in order that 
foreign law-breakers may have the privi- 
lege of being tried by men of their own 
race, they show an impartiality and freedom 
from prejudice which their critics would do 
well to imitate. The advocates of exterri- 
toriality, so far from appreciating this 
liberality, twist it into a confession of 
incompetence. They might as well assert 
that when a landlord builds a house after 
acertain plan to suit a tenant’s caprice, 
his inability to construct it in any other 
fashion is established. Such a prostitution 
of reason to prejudice betrays a set reluct- 
ance to be trustful ; a determination not to 
be convinced by everything. Men argue 
as though the Japanese Government, in 
seeking to recover jurisdiction over 
foreigners, were contriving some subtle 
scheme for their despoliation or expulsion. 
The very pursuit of such an object is called 
unpractical and romantic, while in reality 
it deserves sympathy and approbation. 
To the opposition it encounters these 
uncomplimentary terms may be applied 
with much greater justice. For there is 
no reasonable proportion between the 
consequences of the change and the de- 
nunciations levelled against it. Judging 
by the latter, one would imagine the pro- 
posed partial abolition of exterritoriality to 
be a measure calculated to affect the whole 
course of our daily existence, whereas in 
truth it could only concern the lawless and 
peace-disturbing fraction of the commu- 
nity—a very small fraction, let us hope. 
How many of us have ever been arraigned, 


courts might be, the same difficulty would | or are ever likely to be arraigned, before a 
probably exist. There would still be the ‘criminal tribunal? Certainly not one in a 
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thousand of the educated men who come 
here to accomplish the commercial Purpose 
of the treaties. For the sake, then, of a 
handful of roughs, let them be liberty-men, 
loafers, publicans, or panders, the extension 
of this country’s foreign intercourse is to 
be impeded, the prospects of foreign trade 
circumscribed, and the development of 
Japan's resources prevented. It is impos- 
sible to conceive anything more illogical or 
unpractical. Japanese statesmen would 
fail to discharge the most elementary 
functions of Government did they consent 
to expose the whole empire to the incon- 
veniences and anomalies of that hetero- 
geneous medley of jurisdictions, which, 
even within the narrow limits of the open 
ports, have been proved so confusing and in- 
efficient. In discussing this question, three 
important facts are persistently ignored. 
The first is that to which we have just 
alluded, namely, that the proposed change, 
so far as criminal jurisdiction is concerned, 
would only affect an exceedingly small 
section of the community ; the second, that 
in civil cases half the jurisdiction is already 
in Japanese hands; and the third, that the 
foreign residents would still continue to 
enjoy the protection of their own Ministers 
and Consuls. The same machinery could 
always be set in motion to offer remon- 
strance or seek redress. Surely no very 
gtievous wrongs need be apprehended 
under these circumstances, unless indeed 
foreign and native officials are objects of 
equal distrust. But in truth the questioa 
receives no dispassionate - consideration. 
The place of reason and logic is usurped 
by sentiment and race prejudice. Many 
of the advocates of exterritoriality cannot 
put into intelligible form the apprehensions 
they feel at the prospect of its partial 
abolition. Enough that they have a vague 
horror of everything Japanese, and a hazy 
notion that privileges must never be sur- 
rendered whatever inconveniences they 
entail. Their mood deserves some respect, 
as standing in a sort of distant relation: 
ship to the “ Britons-never-will-be-slaves 

phrensy ; but it offers a grotesque contrast 
to the charges of distrust and race prejudice 
which they themselves so loudly prefer 
against the Japanese. 


The rulin ion, be it what it will, 
The ruling Passion conquers Reason still. 


The ruling passion here seems to be hot 
anger against the Japanese Government 
and a determination to lay to its charge al 
the misfortunes and disappointments of 
every-day life in Japan. To eyes blinded 
by that feeling Japanese official action 
invariably looks faulty. Thus it happens 
that journalists who know nothing what: 
soever about the considerations whid 
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induced the authorities to hold the investi- 
gations at Nagasaki with closed doors, do 
not hesitate to denounce the Court as “a 
species of modern Star-chamber” and to 
speak of ‘‘ the apparent absence of any of 
the ordinary machinery af the law which is 
in force in other countries.” Such writ- 
ing betrays a wonderful recklessness of 
facts. The Japanese Government, having 
regard to the international excitement 
which rash and unwarrantable newspaper 
comment had excited, deemed it expedient 
to conduct the trial of the Nagasaki police 
in private. Such a course is within the 
discretion of every Government, and the 
expressions it has evoked from local 
writers are both impertinent and unjust. 
They do not prove that Japanese criminal 
procedure is defective or that the general 
administration of the law is below a 
civilized level, but simply that there are 
English journalists in China and Japan 
whose idea of honesty is to denounce 
everything they do not understand, and of 
fair-play to declare a man a murderer 
while he is awaiting trial. Exterritoriality 
must be in a sadly decrepit condition when 
such logicians as these are its only props 
and stays. 








NEUTRALS IN CHINA. 
(ceil 

HE voluntary nature of international 

law is its principal defect. Different 
nations take different views of it and the 
same nation takes different views of it at 
different times." What is chiefly wanted 
to make it efficient is an authoritative ex- 
ponent of its principles. It is for this 
reason that many distinguished jurists 
urge the advisability of an international 
congress to prepare a code which shall 
receive universal recognition. Pending 
the compilation of such a code, the ten- 
dency of nations, when confronted by any 
important -question touching their rights, 
isto take the law into their own hands. 
There is a_ possibility that the even- 
tualities of the near future may bring 
home to us the inconveniences of this 
uncertainty. Should the Tonquin em- 
broglio result in war between France and 
China, the rights of neutrals settled in the 





(1) The relations of the United States and Great Britain 
have furnished some of the most remarkable examples of 
this variable principle. Thus, in 1862, some of the crew of 
the Emily St. Pierre, which had been captured by Federal 
ships, got ion of the vessel and carried her to Liver- 
pool. The U.S. Government claimed her on the plea that 
the rescue was fraudulent and an act of violence towards a 
lawful cruiser. But the English Authonties rebutted the 
claim on the very same ground put forward by the American 

vernment in reply to a similar demand made by Great 
Britain sixty-two years previously. The case of the Zrent 
was sull more remarkable. Great Bntain, smarting under a 
Supposed insult to her flag, advanced claims founded ores 
neutral rights which she had never before consented to 
recognise. The en Cabinet was thus enabled to 
concede England's demands in deference to the ery pnaocple 
for which the United States had always contended. 
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latter country or trading with it will be 
open to various interpretations, and unless 
the Governments of the Great Powers 
agree, beforehand, upon some concerted 
line of policy, complications of most seri- 
ous import may ensue. We do not pre- 
sume that this danger is unforeseen. 
Indeed, if the telegram received a few days 
ago is to be read as we suppose, Germany, 
the United States and Great Britain have 
already initiated a programme that will go 
far to allay the growing uneasiness. 

In the meantime, however, it is worth 
while to consider the nature of the problems 
that present themselves. Generally, it may 
be said that the tendency of civilization is 
to respect neutral interests. In other 
words, neutral power has increased, of late 
years, more than war power, and the drift 
of international morality is constantly 
towards such alterations of the code of war 
as will favour neutral commerce. But 
before examining the rights of neutrals in 
the special contingency that concerns us 
here, we must first determine who are 
neutrals. Upon this point the latest dic- 
tum of international law is that the nation- 
ality of individuals in war depends, not on 
their origin or their naturalization, but upon 
their domicil. Anyone domiciled of free 
choice in a ncutral country is a neutral, 
and anyone domiciled in an enemy’s coun- 
tryisanenemy. Thus, too, a person having 
a house of commerce in the enemy’s tern- 
tory, although actually resident in a neutral 
country, may be treated as an enemy so 
far forth as that part of his business is 
concerned. Under this definition it is 
plain that all foreigners settled in China 
would become, de jure, enemies of France, 
in the event of a war between the latter 
and the Middle Kingdom. But there 
presents itself here an important modifica- 
tion; namely, that the foreign settlements 
are not Chinese territory in the strict sense 
of the word. They are places specially 
designated by treaty for commercial pur- 
poses, and those living within their limits 
are exempted, in many respects, from the 
exercise of Chinese sovereignty. Having 
regard to these facts and to the nature of 
the interests at stake, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the Great Powers would 
claim for the settlements of their nationals, 
and for the persons residing in those 
settlements, a neutral character. 


Here we may observe, en passant, that 
this character would not necessarily attach 
to Frenchmen inhabiting such settlements. 
The doctrine of the English Courts, adopted 
by the American, and interpreted by 
WHEATON, is that a person having a house 
of commerce in a neutral country and 
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domiciled among the enemy, is not held to 
beaneutral. But asthe principle obviously 
underlying this distinction is partiality 
towards the interests of captors, and as its 
admission might involve grave infractions 
of the desired neutrality, the Great Powers 
would probably refuse to recognise it, and 
China would be better advised than to 
insist.’ 

What rights, then, would attach to this 
neutral character? Briefly, the neutrals 
could insist that their settlements should 
be inviolate and untouched by the opera- 
tions of war, and that the privileges they 
enjoy there should be uninvaded. This 
would, of course, carry with it exemption 
from blockade. It has always been recog- 
nised that blockade is illegal if it affects the 
passage or the stream of vessels destined 
for neutral soil. On the other hand, such 
exemption would certainly be inconsistent 
with the rule of impartiality which governs 
the practice of strict neutrality. China 
would be benefited at France’s expense. 
To take an example. For the conduct of 
a campaign in Tonquin, Canton would be 
China’s base of supplies, and nothing could 
cripple her operations more than its 
blockade. Yet blockade, if permitted, would 
destroy the foreign commerce of Canton, 
since the egress and ingress of neutral 
vessels would necessarily be prevented. 
Nay, more, blockade would imperil the 
safety of the foreign settlements, for access 
would equally be denied to the force necés- 
sary for their protection, or to the supplies 
required by that force if admitted. On the 
whole, while admifting that to interdict the 
blockade of ports where foreign settle- 
ments exist would be, in some degree, an 
infraction of France’s belligerent rights, it 
is not less evident that blockade, if per- 
mitted, would completely violate the rights 
of the neutral residents. 


Many curious and difficult problems pre- 
sent themselves with regard to the neutra- 
lization of the open ports, as for example, 
the admission of vessels of war of the bel- 
ligerents ; the rights of asylum, and so 
forth. But, where precedents to determine 
the main question are wanting, it would 
plainly be presumptuous to discuss these 
side issues. However the dispute between 
France and China may eventuate, it will 
not be wholly unproductive of good if it 
extracts from Germany, America, and Eng- 
land an authoritative definition of the rights 
of neutrals residing in Oriental countries. 

And here a question naturally arises as 
to Japan’s probable attitude towards this 





(2) The claim advanced by the French—namely, that the 

they occupy in Shanghai is not a settlement, but a 

concession, i.e, French territory—might have inconvenient 
consequences ia the event of war. 
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Coalition of Great Powers. She, too, has 
subjects settled in China, and their interests 
are in this matter identical with those of 
their Western fellow-residents. We may 
conclude, therefore, that she will readily 
acquiesce in any project calculated to 
guarantee their commercial privileges. But 
it must be x project in no respect opposed 
to the dictates of that friendship which 
it is this country’s constant desire to main- 
tain with her neighbour. Although dis- 
similarity of national characteristics and an 
apparent, though we trust temporary, di- 
vergence of political paths postpone any 
prospect of close combination between 
the two empires, Japanese statesmen have 
by no means lost sight of that prospect, 
nor will its influence be small in the 
present case. Since, however, as we 
have briefly indicated above, the prin- 
ciples which are likely to be adopted 
by Germany, the United States and 
America for the protection of neutrals, can 
only tend to China’s benefit, Japan may 
endorse them with a free conscience. At 
the time when war between Russia and the 
Middle Kingdom was not improbable, we 
pointed out that, having regard to the pro- 
pinguity of Russian influence and the 
facility with which Russian power could be 
brought to bear upon Japan, the latter 
would be acting unwisely did she strain 
any points in favour of China, or make any 
sacrifices for the sake of maintaining that 
form of “strict neutrality” prescribed by 
modern canons. But these prudential 
considerations lose much of their force in 
the present case. Acting in concert with 
Germany, America, and England, and 
knowing that the consequences of their 
action cannot be inconvenient to China, 
the Government of Japan has not much 
cause for anxiety on any score. 








A HONGKONG LIBEL CASE. 
a 

A curious trial has just been concluded 
before the Supreme Court in Hongkong. 
Mr. FRASER-SMITH, the proprietor of the 
Hongkong Daily Telegraph, was charged 
with “publishing a false and defamatory 
libel” on Mr. J. MCNeEt Price, the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Colony. The article 
on which the charge was based set out by 
criticising a custom which prevails in the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office of confining the 
advertisements inviting public tenders for 
local works to “the semi-privacy ” of the 
Government Gasette. The writer suggested 
that this method of procedure is dictated 
“by the private interest of some eg or 
and after declaring that “the 


ersons,’ 
tonnes of public report does not scruple 
to assert that these contracts are ‘kept 


dark,’ manipulated and arranged to suit 
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the devices of certain officials,” concluded 
thus :-— 

We are quite sure that “the honourable the 
Surveyor-General ” could (and would, if requested 
to do so) give His Excellency a deal of valuable 
information on this subject. Mr. Price is reported 
to be a determined opponent of the jobbery which 
is said to prevail so extensively amongst the 
subordinate members of the Surveyor-General’s 
department. The subordinate members alluded to 
do not scruple to retaliate by asserting sub rosd 
that the honourable member likes to monopolise 
all “the good things ” to his own cheek. 

Perhaps the truest description applicable 
to this species of writing is that it is a 
mischievous attempt to scatter scandal 
broadcast. To casual readers, however, the 
reputation of the Surveyor-General does 
not seem-to be specially assailed. The re- 
sultant impression is that considerable job- 
bery and corruption prevail among the 
subordinates of his department, but that 
he himself is opposed to these abuses. The 
law, however, takes no cognizance of libels 
uttered against a body of men. Unless 
Mr. PRICE had instituted proceedings in 
his own name, the obnoxious article must 
have remained unchallenged. Neither al- 
ternative was pleasant, and we can sym- 
pathise with any official confronted by the 
so) of choosing between the two. 

The defendant’s plea was not guilty. He 
did not plead justification, yet his line of 
defence throughout was directed to prove 
the truth of the assertions embodied in the 
article complained of.: The first witness 
he called was the Surveyor-General him- 
self. This gentleman’s evidence was some- 
what unusual in character. He declared 
that he never read the Hongkong Tele- 
graph, but that he knew he had been 
systematically slandered in its columns 
for months past. In proof of these sys- 
tematic slanders and as evidence of malice, 
several articles from the 7elegraph were 
quoted by the plaintiff's counsel. None 
of them, however, dated farther back than 
February the 5th, 1883, whereas on the 
8th of January the Surveyor-General ad- 
dressed to the acting Colonial Secretary 
the following letter :-— 

Public Works 
8th tescay, (ie ies 

Str,—I have the honour to transmit you the en- 

closed copy of a letter from the editor of the Hong- 


kong Telegraph in reply to a request from me that 
he seat a sending” his paper to this 


office. 

I find that the Hongkong Telegraph is supplied 
to me under the authority of C.S. O. 1,724 of 1881, 
and I have therefore to request you, if you think it 
necessary, to be good enough to countermand the 
order for the Lan oa 

Apart from the fact that the subscription to this 
scurrilous paper is a waste of public money, I have 

ve objections to allowing it inside my office on 

grounds of decency and m, and I cannot 
but think that some responsibility attaches to the 
Government for the pecuniary support which it 
renders month after month to a convicted criminal 
in his abandoned career.—I have, &c., 

(Sd.) J. M. Pricz, Surveyor-General. 

When and how the contents of this letter 
came to the knowledge of the defendant, 
there was no evidence to show, but they 
were certainly, known to him before the 
trial. Their effect upon his disposition 
towards the Surveyor-General is not diffi- 
cult to imagine. Noman likes to be called 
a “convicted criminal,” or to be accused 
of pursuing an “abandoned career,” and 


we do not sce that the latter term Properly 
describes the profession of a journalist 
any more than the former is justified by 
the fact that the editor of the Telegraph 
once spent two months in prison for 
exceeding the bounds of legal criticism 
in commenting on the abilities of ay 
itinerant actor. It cannot, of course be 
contended that’ the Surveyor-Generals 
letter was justified by any criticisms to 
which his public career had Previously been 
subjected in the columns of the 7, elegraph 
or that the editor of that journal, even 
supposing the contents of the letter were 
immediately disclosed to him, had warrant 
for the crusade he seems to have instituted 
against Mr. PRICE. But in whatever rela. 
tion of cause and effect these circumstances 
may stand to one another, it is only fair to 
note that the editor of the 7, elegraph did 
not enjoy a monopoly of intemperance. 

The most sie pigad part of this incident, 
however, is the fact that a letter written to 
the Colonial Secretary by the Surveyor- 
General on such a sebjen should have be- 
come public property at all. Nothing 
could less conduce to the interests of the 
Colonial Government's service, or reflect 
more injuriously on the reputation of its 
officials, than that the contents of des. 
patches passing between the various depart- 
ments should be repeated to those about 
whom they are written. This surely isa 
much more legitimate subject for criticism 
than the very improbable abuses described 
by the Hongkong Telegraph. 

After this the defendant called his 
brother, and elicited from him a number of 
strange statements. The witness ex- 
plained that the obnoxious article was 
written in consequence of information 
supplied by Mr. EDWARD RosE, foreman 
of the Hongkong Waterworks, who had 
said that his prospects in connection with 
the Tytam Waterworks would be better 
did not “Mr. PRICE like to keep all the 
good things to his own cheek.” Further, 
that the same Mr. Ross had once “called 
on him (the witness) and asked him 
to interest himself by the paper to get 
certain outstanding accounts, due to con- 
tractors to that Department, paid:” bad 
proposed an arrangement by which the 
witness should have a percentage on the 
amount of the accounts, and had introduced 
him to two or three of the contractors: 
that in consequence of this a paragrap) 
was inserted in the Zelegraph, wi 
result that the claims were immediately 
settled; and that the reason assigned for 
the delay by Mr. ROSE and the contractors 
was that the. latter “could not afford to 
give a gratuity to the man in charge of the 
pay department.” One of these contrac: 
tors was then called, but it appeared that 
he had completely lost his memory. The 
only thing he could be sure of was that 
when he got work he did it. He did not 
remember whether he had had any conve! 
sation with the previous witness; did not 
remember where he had complained “g 
Mr. Rose about not being paid for his 
contracts; did not remember whether 7 
had been kept waiting for payment, oie 
in short, found his memory too Se ie 
of any value whatsoever in a court 
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This was bad enough, but worse was to 
follow. For when Mr. ROSE was called, 
he denied point blank and in the most 
unequivocal terms every one of the state- 
ments and acts attributed tohim. The 
defendant did not hesitate to charge this 
witness with deliberate perjury, and ap- 
lied for time to produce evidence in proof 
of the charge, but the Judge, very rightly 
as it seems to us, refused the application 
on the ground that Mr. R. FRASER-SMiTtH, 
not Mr. ROSE, was ontrial. The case was 
therefore concluded without further evi- 
dence, and the Jucy decided, by four votes 
to three, that the defendant was not guilty. 
The impression produced by a perusal 
of this trial is most painful. So far as the 
alleged libel is concerned, there is not much 
to be said. The defendant himself denied 
that he had penned it, or that he was in 
the Colony at the time of its publication, 
but was careful to explain that this denial 
did not involve disavowal. On the con- 
trary, he said that ‘“hé quite agreed with 
everything in the paragraph except the 
very injudicious reference to what Mr. 
Rose had told his brother,” that is to say, 
the sentence, ‘‘ The subordinate members 
of the Surveyor-General’s department do 
not scruple to retaliate by asserting, sud 
rosé, that the honorable member likes to 
monopolise all the good things to his own 
cheek.” Under these circumstances the 
jury had only to consider whether the 
article was defamatory and whether the 
defendant was responsible for it. As to 
the Jatter point, rye the testimony 
was pretty clear that Mr. R. FRASER-SMITH 
did not write the paragraph himself, his 
responsibility as editor and proprietor of 
the Zelegraph was indisputable; while as 
to the former, we fail completely to see 
that any other definition is applicable to 
the article. But the ways of juries are 
inscrutable. Some explanation of the 
wonderful verdict returned by these seven 
gentlemen of Hongkong may perhaps be 
found in the bewildering latitude given to 
the defendant—latitude which enabled him 
to confuse the issue by introducing matter 
that had no logical connection with his 
plea. The Judge’s charge, however, ought 
to have removed all ‘difficulties of this 
nature. His Lordship virtually told the 
jury that a verdict of “ not guilty” would 
amount to a declaration that the defendant, 
as a public writer, was entitled to criticise 
a public officer in such a way and on the 
Strength of such evidence. Yet their 
verdict was “not guilty.” It is to be 
hoped that this analysis of a journalist’s 
privileges is confined to that section of 
public opinion represented by the four 
gentlemen who constituted the majority of 
the Hongkong special jury. 
_ Still more unsatisfactory is the imputa- 
tion thrown upon a branch of the Colonial 
Executive. It is very difficult to believe 
that all the evidence ‘given by the defen- 
dant’s brother was false; yet, either the 
Greater part of it was a pure fabrication, or 
the foreman of the Hongkong Waterworks 
perjured himself. The total collapse of 
the Chinese contractor's memory was also 
an unfortunate event—especially unfor- 
tunate for the fair-fame of the Surveyor: 
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General's Department. An attempt was 
made to show that the practice adopted 
in giving out contracts is pernicious, since 
the acceptance or rejection of tenders 
rests finally with the Governor alone, 
but we imagine that the working of this 
system is not likely to inspire the Eng- 
lish public with much uneasiness. Little, 
however, as any one will be disposed to 
credit the malpractices attributed to the 
subordinates of the Surveyor-General’s 
Department, there is reason to hope that 
the charge of perjury preferred in open 
Court against the Foreman of the Hongkong 
Water-works will not remain unrefuted, and 
that the proceedings in rebuttal may bring 
forward some less suggestive witness than 
the oblivious contractor, Mr. Lum TAM CHI. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 


JOURNALS. 
——_—_—__¢—____ 
THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


On the 7th instant, H.I.H. Komatsu-no-miya 
gave, as President of the above Society, an enter- 
tainment to the provincial Prefects now staying in 
the Capital. During the evening he addressed 
them as follows :— 

Gentlemen—I feel the greatest pleasure in 
having invited you here to-day and being enabled 
to converse with you. That I have solicited your 
presence, is due to my desire to tender my hearty 
thanks for the services you rendered to the Bene- 
volent Society during past years, and further to 
beseech renewed exertions to enlarge its operations. 
Its prospects are brilliant: its scope increases year 
after year: members and contributions are gradually 
augmenting. The object of the society is appre- 
ciated everywhere—a fact which shows the growth 
of public benevolence. Were it not for your exer- 
tions this result would not have been achieved. On 
this point, I desire to offer you my best thanks. 
As you are aware, our Society aims at rescuing 
human beings from suffering. We are anxious 
to establish communication with similar organi- 
zations in Europe and finally to join the 
Geneva Convention. In August last year, when 
war was imminent with Korea, we forwarded a 
petition to the Government asking for permission 
to despatch a detachment of nurses to the scene of 
operations in order to give assistance to enemy 
and friend alike, and thereby to repay a portion of 
the gratitude we owe to the nation. But fortun- 
ately for the welfare of both countries, the diffi- 
culty was settled without recourse to arms, and 
our services were not required. There is no telling, 
however, when this nation may be involved ina 
foreign war. We are therefore bound to extend 
the operation of this association and affiliate it 
to the Geneva alliance. Our work is very ar- 
duous, and speedy success cannot be looked for. 
But with mutual assistance and the earnest exer- 
tions of all the members, there should be no insur- 
mountable difficulty. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress has been informed of the object of our 
organization, and has promised to contribute yen 
300 yearly to its funds. Nothing should excite more 
hearty gratitude in our hearts than this gracious 
action of Her Majesty. Who would not be thereby 
urged to enlarge the sphere of the society. Simul- 
taneously with the Imperial donation a sanitary ex- 
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hibition was established in Berlin under the au. 
spices of the Empress Augusta. Our Government 
sent a commissioner thither. The two events have 
afforded us an opportunity of increasing the funds 
of the society and taking steps to join the Geneva 
Convention, our members having~ unanimously 
decided upor the proposal, and communicated with 
the Japanese commissioner in Berlin to investigate 
all the details connected with thetreaty, Mr. Sano 
Tsunetami sent a letter to Mr. Siebold asking 
him to exert himself on behalf of the organization. 
Now, gentlemen, you are all men in a responsible 
position, being charged with the administration of 
the Government or enjoying high titles or social 
rank ; and it is within your power to encourage good 
people in participation in our work. In Western 
countries, even the august Sovereigns themselves 
become members of philanthropic societies and 
their Ministers follow their example. During 
the wars between Russia and Turkey, and 
between Germany and France, the Empresses 
of the respective countries visited the hospitals and 
did everything in their power to allay the sufferings 
of the afflicted. That philanthropic societies do 
immense good to the countries that possess them, 
is demonstrated by such facts alone. Bearing this 
in mind, we sincerely hope that our society will do 
like good in this country and thereby accomplish 
the wish of Her Majesty. I earnestly request all 
gentlemen present to exert themselves on behalf of 
the association. 


TRADE BETWEEN KOREA AND JAPAN. 
(Translated from the Ftjs Shimpo.) 


On the 7th instant the Government issued Noti- 
fication No. 40 to the effect that the trade between 
Japan and Korea should be conducted after the 
method of Western commerce in that country. It 
reads as follows :—" Notification No. 129, issued 
in October the gth year of Afeisi (1876), is re- 
voked from the 1st of February of the 17th of 
Afeiji (1884) and trade with Korea shall be carried 
on from that date, according to the rules under 
which forcign trade is conducted in Japan. Be it 
enacted, therefore, that Japanese vessels carrying on 
trade with Korea may load or discharge goods at 
the three ports of Idzugahara, Tsushima, in Naga- 
saki Prefecture, Shimoseki, Nagato, Yamaguchi 
Prefecture, and Hakata, Chikuzen, in Fukuoka 
Prefecture, exclusively, besides at the five open 
ports. A fee of yen 1 will be levied upon any vessel 
of Japanese build on her departure, and a fec of 
yer 2 on her arrival. 

By Imperial Order, 

Sawnso Sanezrosut, Prime Minister. 
MarTsukaTa Masavosui, Finance Minister. 
7th December, 1883.” 


This Notification has a most important bearing 
upon the commerce betwecn Japan and Korea. 
We shall, therefore, venture to express an opinion 
on the subject, hoping that our readers will after- 
wards enlighten us further. Our trade with Korea 
was originally in the hands of the Taishu merchants 
who raded to Pusan in the time of the Tokugawa 
régime and subsequently to the Restoration. In 
-February of the ninth year of Meiji (1876), however, 
a treaty of friendship and commerce was concluded 
between the two nations; and subsequently the 
merchants of the Osaka and Kiushu districts 
went to Pusan in large numbers. Rapid com- 
munication by sca was then established. Thus 
the course of trade underwent a complete chanye. 
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In October of the said year, the Government 
enacted the following rules by Notification No. 
129 :—“ It is hereby notified that henceforward the 
imports from, and exports to, Korea shall be 
entitled to the same privileges as domestic tradc. 
When goods are exported the exporters shall apply 
to the Custom Houses at the treaty ports, or the 
ward office at any place where there is no Custom 
House, to have their invoices stamped, restoring 
the documents to the said offices, on the return of 
their vessels from Korea, with the signature of 
Japanese officers in Korea proving that the goods 
have been properly entered. Importers shall pre- 
sent, on arrival of the ships, invoices duly signed 
by Japanese officers to the Custom House or Ward 
offices before landing the goods.” 

Later on the ports of Wén-san and Inchhén were 
opened to Japanese commerce, which since then 
rapidly augmented, now representing more than 
yen 4,000,000 per annum. Japanese residents in 
the treaty ports of Korea number more than 3,500. 
In fact, Korean trade has been of such a character 
as to increase the resources of Japan. Up to the 
present, Korcan trade was conducted with the same 
privileges as internal commerce. It was not subject 
to any customs regulations. Japanese merchants 
could export goods from any port they liked and their 
ships could leave from and return to any part of the 
country. Vessels of Japanese build could go to 
Korea, so that steamers and sailing ships were not 
exclusively required. Even our fishing boats could 
go thither. No tax was imposed upon the exports 
and imports, nor was any kind of ship-duty levied. 
Indeed, there existed no difference whatever 
between this country’s commerce with Korea and 
its domestic dealings. The system was nothing 
short of free trade. That Japanese who are re- 
garded as devoid of courage to conduct foreign 
trade on foreign soil have embarked in transactions 
with Korea to the extent of more than_yex 4,000,000 
and have commerce a which is worth more than yen 
400,000 annually, is due to this liberal policy. 

Human affairs are, however, exposed to frequent 
change. Korean trade affords the best example 
of this fact. Within hardly a hundred days, its 
aspect, changed by various forces from without 
and within, underwent a complete metamorphosis, 
as though a shower had suddenly fallen on a sultry 
summer day and chased away the tormenting heat. 
The Government issued the trade regulations 
recently enacted between this country and Korea 
on the 15th of October last. They were to come 
into operation in the beginning of November last, 
so that they must be now in full force. The 
portion of the rules that most affects Japanese 
traders in Korea is that which makes them pay 
tonnage dues of 125 mow (alittle above seu 40) per 
ton for large vessels. When they are of a 
capacity below 500 tons, half of the said dues is 
payable ; and for vessels of less than 50 tons, one 
quarter only. As regard the exports and imports, 
we find that, with the exception of coins, books, 
and agricultural and scientific instruments, duties 
of from five to thirty per cent. are leviable. This 
impost must have scriously interfered with the 
business of Japanese traders. Notification No. 40 
now issued has imparted a purcly foreign character 
to Korean trade. Although it does not mention 
the imposition of duty on imports from Korea, it is 
evident that such will be levied. Readers may 
remark that Korean trade is to be conducted after 
the method of Western commerce in so far as the 
rules of entry and clearance are concerned, but 
that no duty shall be imposed on imports from 
Korea. But we firmly believe that such cannot be the 
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case, as a little consideration of the practical state 
of affairs will show. Suppose Japanese merchants 
are not required to pay duty, while foreigners are re- 
quired to pay it cn imports from Korea, there would 
be a monopoly of Korcan trade in the hands of 
Japanese, by whatever name it might be called. 
Such partiality cannot be assumed by this country. 
It is evident that future trade with Korea is to be 
conducted after the style of foreign commerce here. 
The Government appears to be aware of the dif- 
ficulties which may overcome the Japanese traders, 
and consequently hzs authorized the ports of Idzu- 
gahara, Shimonoseki, and Hakata to be opened to 
Korean trade. Japanese ships loading and dis- 
charging in thése ports are required to pay fees of 
one yes on the occasion of their departure for 
Korea, and two yen on their return. This mea- 
sure will further encourage trade between Korea 
and Japan, yet it is not sufficient to save Japanese 
traders from the difficulties which may befall them 
after February next. | 








ORDINARY CRIMINAL COURT, 
TOKIYO. 
—_—_—_——>-—-—--————— 


Before His Honor Ito, Judge.—Tuurspar, 
November 2gth, 1883. 





Mr. Kikuchi, Assistant Public Prosector, pro- 
secuted. 

This case was for the prosecution of two of the 
Fukushima suspects, Kono and Aizawa, for libel- 
ling Mr. Mishima, ex-Governor of Fukushima-ken. 
It will be remembered that the two accused are 
under sentence to a period of imprisonment, 
having been already convicted of treason. 

The Court sat at 11.20 a.m., when His Honour sent 
an intimation to the Counsel for the defence that 
it was time for him to attend. As he was engaged 
in a civil cause at the moment he did not appear, 
and the investigation proceeded without him. His 
Honour, according to the usual custom, made 
inquiry into the name, position, and age of the 
prisoners. Next the prosecutor explained to them 
the nature of the charge, which was chiefly based 
upon the manifesto distributed by them soon after 
their original proposals were opposed by the 
Governor, and upon the statement of Hanaka at 
the preliminary trial. (By this time, Mr. Urata 
Jihei, Counsel for the accused, had madehis appear- 
ance in Court). His Honour addressed him as 
follows :—I commenced the trial in your absence, 
as you did not respond to the intimation I sent 
you a short time ago. 

Mr. Urata—I had no knowledge of the Court 
being opened to-day, until I arrived this morning 
in order to ask to copy the indictment. I have not 
yet finished transcribing it. ‘Therefore, I am not 
ready to enter upon the defence; and I pray Your 
Honour to adjourn the hearing till to-morrow. 

His Honour—I understand what you mean. 
Your assertion that you had no previous knowledge 
of the case being opened to-day might be rejected. 
Notice was duly issued, in conformity with es- 
tablished rules. But, as I do not desire to put you 
to inconvenience by depriving you of necessary in- 
formation, I will adjourn the case till to-morrow. 


Frivay, November 3oth, 1883. 

On the Court assembling this morning, His 
Honour directed the Clerk to read the depositions 
taken at the preliminary trial of Kono and Aizawa, 
if the accused desired those papers read. 

. Kono—I have not the least concern in the mani- 


festo referred to in the statemcuts. J was nal eee. 
sulted by anybody concerning its distribution. byt 
the report that I intended to sacrifice Hanaka 
one of my colleagues, demands further refutation a 
my hands. Information has reached me that the 
members of the Local Assembly of Fukushima— 
twenty-two men in all,—have been sentenced to 
penal servitude, and that all of them have ap. 
pealed against the decision. I am thus obliged 
to state the facts of the case as plainly as pos. 
sible. The publication of the manifesto was due 
to the corrupt administration of the Prefect, and to 
nothing else. Since Mr. Mishima was appointed 
Prefect of Fukushima, the local administration 
underwent a complete change, in utter contraven. 
tion of the rules. He appointed a native of another 
prefecture to be chief district officer. In April last, 
when a special assembly was opened, he submitted 
many proposals for the consideration of the Assem. 
bly. They were all of such a nature as to anger 
the whole people of the prefecture,- some cight 
hundred thousand souls, whom he held in great 
contempt. The Special Assembly was, however, 
closed by him after great difficulty. Following it, 
the Ordinary Assembly was opened. Again, the 
Prefect submitted intolerable proposals. The 
Speaker was ever at a loss to explain them, because 
of their being out of order. Dissensions were ren- 
dered rife, and the whole assembly was throw 
into wild excitement. I, as Chairman of the 
meeting, did everything in my power to pacily 
the exasperated members. The majority of 
them, however, vetoed all the proposals. I came 
to the conclusion that the Prefect’s arbitrary 
conduct was due to his ignorance of loca! customs 
and popular feeling; so I determined to inform 
him on these matters. Accordingly, I went to his 
house and asked to be allowed to see him on several 
occasions; but he refused to meet me on the 
pretexts of being sick, absent, too busy, and so 
forth. The public was eagerly waiting the result 
of the Assembly, and kept on impatiently writing 
to the local journals urging the immediate publica- 
tion of the minutes, or calling upon the members 
to obtain information. The papers were suspended; 
and the reports could not be published. In con- 
sequence of this, it was agreed among the members 
to publish the minutes in pamphlet form. Aizawa 
was entrusted with the work, and went toa printing 
office to have the papers published. But the 
manager declined, owing, as he said, to lackol 
the necessary material. Then, another proposal 
was made, namely to publish them in another 
locality. This‘scheme also met with failure. After- 
wards I did not know what became of thedocuments 
until I was informed that Hanaka had had them 
printed on his own responsibility. I remonstrated 
with him, remarking that his action was open to 0b- 
jection. The local Government was then employing 
many spies to find out what were my relations with 
Hanaka, but I did not concern myself about that 
as I had nothing to do with the matter. I was not 
implicated in it in the slightest degree. The 
members of the Local Assembly who are now imt- 
prisoned awaiting the decision on their appeal had 
also no hand in the publication of the report. ‘The 
whole responsibility rests upon the shoulders of 
Hanaka. I beg merely to call the attention of 
Your Honour to the facts I have here mentioned. 

On the Court resuming at 2 p.m., 

His Honour asked Aizawa, if he had anything 
to say. 

Aizawa—I am willing to furnish further informa 
tions concerning the manifesto. Its proposed 
publication in pamphlet form was abandoned. 
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But Hanaka got it printed on his own responsi- 
bility. Nobody else was concerned in it. The 
cause of all the trouble was the arbitrary con. 
duct of Mr. Mishima, who inaugurated every 
oppressive measure that one can imagine. He 
paid no heed to the resolutions of the Local 
Assembly, and proposed such works as tended to 
ruin the prefecture on account of their heavy cost. 
If he had carried out the proposals, however op- 
pressive, with the sanction of the Local Assembly, 
his actions would not have been assailed by the 
people. But he completely ignored opinion and 
increased the expenditure of the Normal School, 
for which no proposal was submitted to the As- 
sembly. He held its members in derision and 
contempt. On the roth of April last a Specia! 
Assembly was convoked. On this occasion hostile 
discussions took place, and nothing could pacify the 
irritated members but the resignation of Mr. 
Mishima or the close of the Assembly. The latter 
alternative was resorted to. Shortly afterward, the 
Ordinary Assembly was called, when to the utter 
disgust of the members, the Speaker, who re- 
presented Mr. Mishima, failed to give satisfactory 
explanations on the proposals. Without proper 
knowledge of things, no one can enter upon the 
discussions. Accordingly, we solicited the at- 
tendance of the Prefect, who did not appear. 
About ten days were passed in this way, no busi- 
ness being done. The members were all angry, 
and opposed all proposals. I tried to quell their 
rage, and was assisted by Kono; but our efforts 
were of no avail. The Assembly Hall was then 
crowded by an immense number of spectators who 
clamored for the publication of the proceedings in 
pamphlet form. We communicated with the local 
newspaper office on the subject ; but unfortunately, 
the journal having been suspended, the proprietors 
declined to undertake the job. Then the silk sea- 
son commenced, and many of our colleagues were 
obliged to return to their homes to look after their 
magnaneries. The only members who remained 
in Fukushima, were Hanaka, Kariyado, and my- 
self. In these circumstances, we were unable to 
publish any. account of the proceedings. But to 
our surprise, Hanaka had had them printed in the 
form of a manifesto on his own account. I had no 
hand in the publication. The twenty-two mem- 
bers who are now imprisoned cannot he held 
responsible. I have, however, sent ten of the 
manifestoes to Kariyado, according to the request 
of Hanaka. This is all I wish to add to my de- 
Position taken at the preliminary examination. 

His Honour—Let us enter upon the discussion 
of the case. 


Mr. Urata (Counsel for Kono)—I wish to know, 
first of all, whether the fact that the members 
of the Fukushima Assembly were imprisoned is to 
be taken as evidence, or whether the Prosecution 
has any other evidence. 


His Honour—The Prosecutor has already ex- 
plained the nature of the charge, and the deposi- 
tions taken at the preliminary examination form 
the evidence. Any evidence that has not been 
Produced in the Court is not allowed to be ac- 
cepted. 

Kono—The Prosecution bases our criminalty on 
the manifesto. But it was published by Hanaka, 
and the twenty members of the Fukushima As- 
sembly are not implicated in it. If the Prosecu- 
tion asserts that they are implicated, it must adduce 
substantiative evidence. 


Prosecutor—Kono misunderstands me. I have 
never mentioned anything about the members of 
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the Fukushima Assembly. 
fore, required. 

Mr. Urata—Hanaka deposed in the preliminary 
examination that he had published the manifesto 
on his own responsibility. This clearly shows that 
no one else was implicated in it. 

Prosecutor—The defendants assert that they were 
not implicated in it, and that there is nothing that 
shows their culpability. But the letter, bearing the 
name of Kono, is sufficient evidence that there 
existed such a mutual understanding or agreement 
between the parties. In criminal proceedings, we 
are not required to adduce counter-evidence every 
time as in civil cases, and it should be sufficient to 
furnish the Judge with one statement, so that he 
may form his opinion. 

Mr. Urata—The letter in question was not 
written by Kono himself. That passed between 
Aizawa and Hanaka. Suppose there are three 
persons. A and C write between them that B is a 
thief. To take B for a thief at once on the mere 
strength of that testimony would be irrational. 
That the Prosecution should try to establish the 
implication of Kono by the letter alluded to, is 
exactly similar to this case and therefore illogical. 

If the statement of Hanaka is to be taken as 
evidence, it becomes an established fact that Hanaka 
is solely responsible for the distribution of the 
manifesto since he affirmed the fact. It is irrational 
for the prosecution to take the preliminary de- 
positions as evidence. In fact, there is no testi- 
mony to show the implication of my clients in the 
matter. 

Prosecutor—Different men have different opi- 
nions about evidence. Some may think that this 
testimony is not good, and others think it is good. 
1 am fully convinced that the evidence in my hand 
is sufficient. 

His Honour asked Kono if he had anything to 
say further. 

Mr. Kono replied in the negative. 

His Honour, calling upon Aizawa to speak, that 
accused said—The letter in question I sent to 
Kariyado with no other purpose than to encourage 
him in his political work. 1 do not sce any reason 
why I should be punished. 

Mr. Uyeno (Counsel for Aizawa)—In order to 
understand this case, it is necessary to comprehend 
what is meant by defamation of public functionaries- 
It is this: when a person fabricates any statement 
damaging the conduct of officers while they are 
entirely innocent, then the defamer is guilty of 
libel. Our Penal code has express provisions to 
this effect. Now the question arises, “ Was Mr- 
Mishima’s conduct entirely blameless or not’? I 
leave it to the Honorable Court to decide the 
question. As regards the manifesto, I find that it 
is a report compiled by an individual for private 
use and not for public circulation. It has no 
public-character at all. The man in question 
caused it to be printed in order to save the 
trouble of writing it. The depositions taken at 
the preliminary examination of Hanaka conclu- 
sively show that he is alone responsible for the 
matter. My client, Aizawa, had no hand in it. 
But if the prosecution assert that he is guilty, it 
must showcause. The letter upon which they base 
their argument, has nothing to do with this case, 
since its contents have no bearing whatever upon 
the alleged implication of the accused in the dis- 
tribution of the manifesto. That Aizawa sent ten 
copies of the manifesto to Kariyado, is entirely his 
private affair. There is a wide difference between 
publishing a fabrication in newspapers which 
have public circulation and printing a report for 
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private use. There is nothing in this case that 
can prove the implication of the accused in the 
crime. I pray, therefore, that the Honorable 
Court will dismiss the case. 

Prosecutor—The argument of Mr. Uyeno does 
not hold good in the present case. It is only 
applicable in discussing the adjudication of penal- 
ties. I will answer it when that subject comes 
under our consideration. That the accused had 
the same intention as Hanaka, is established by 
substantial evidence, such as that they distributed 
the manifesto among themselves. 


His Honour asked all the parties if they had 
anything further to say. 

All replied in the negative. 

His Honour, having called upon the Prosecutor 
to consider the adjudication of penalties, that 
officer said—The accused should be punished 
according to Article 141 of the Criminal Code, 
which provides :—“ Any offence, injury, or outrage, 
committed by gesture or words against a public 
officer in the exercise of his functions, or on account 
of his position or in his presence, shall be punished 
with imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
of from one month to one year, and a fine of from 
5 to 50 yen—The penalties shall be the same, if 
the offence has not been committed in the presence 
of the functionary, but by means of the press or by 
public discourses.” But as the accused are under- 
going penal servitude, having been convicted of 
high treason in the Kéto-Ho-In, they are exempt 
from double punishment ; because the law provides 
that, when crimes are simultaneously committed, 
the punishment shall be confined to the graver one. 


Kono—As Mr. Uyeno pointed out, the manifesto 
was of a private character and contained no 
fabrication but mere truth. It cannot be held as 
implying any insult. In no way am I concerned 
in its publication, and I should be exempt from 
punishment. 


Mr. Urata—It is beyond all doubt that Kono 
was not implicated in the affair, and even though 
he were implicated, he is not liable to be punished 
according to Article 141 of the Criminal Code. 
Public functionaries are liable to be assailed by 
people who have the right to expose injustice in 
high places. No one can be punished for checking 
the ill-doings of one man for the benefit of the 
whole community. 

Aizawa—I contend that the manifesto contained 
nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Uyeno—It is useless to prolong the case by 
going over the same ground, over and over again. 

Prosecutor—The manifesto is of a public nature so 
long as it was printed to the number of more than 
one thousand with a view to general distribution. 

Mr. Uyeno--Certainly, it is of a private charac- 
ter. Whether it was issued to the number of 
one thousand or more makes no difference. If 
it were fifty years ago, we should have looked 
upon the functionaries as different and higher than 
ourselves. But now that freedom pervades all 
society and everybody has the right to expose 
his wrongs, I fail to see how the accused could 
be punished, accordingly to Article 141 of the 
Criminal Code. 

The Court rose at 4.30 p.m. 


Monpay, DecenBeR 3rd, 1883. 
The Court delivered the following judgment :— 
In the case of Kono Hironaka and Aizawa 
Neiken, the Court decides that the accused have 
acted in concert and distributed a manifesto pur- 
porting to contain a report of the proccedings 
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of the Local Assembly of Fukushima. It stated | ber. 


that since Mishima was appointed prefect of Fuku- 
shima, the loca] administration underwent a com- 
plete change ; that he inaugurated every oppressive 
measure ; and that by bribery was the only way to 
approach him. This statement is without any 
foundation ; and the accused are liable to in- 
prisonment for terms varying from one month to 
one year, and five to fifty yen fine. Nevertheless, 
as the accused are already imprisoned under con- 
viction of high treason; and as the crime now 
proved against them is of less gravity than that 
for which they were previously convicted, no further 
sentence shall be pronounced upon them. This is 
in accord with Article 102 of the Criminal Code. 

lro Ts131, Judge. 

Hasaimoro Koxa, Clerk of the Court. 
—Caoye Shimbun. 








IN H.BAl. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
—_——¢—__—. 
Bedore N. J. Hawwex Esq., Judge.—\Wednesday, 
sath December, 1883. 





J.B. CARTER V. 3.3.GRAY AXD J.J.GRAY Y. 
J. B. CARTER. 

Mr. Carter claimed the sum of $400.00 for 
services alleged to have been rendered during the 
Construction of the schooner Penelope; and Mr. 
Gray, entered a counter claim for loss sustained 
through Mr. Carter’s negligence. 

JUDGMENT. 

On the opening of the Court, His Honor decided 
in the above case, the evidence in which was con- 
cluded on the 4th instant. He said that in this 
cross-suit, after having carefully considered the 
evidence and the exhibits, he had made up his mind 
that neither party had made out his case so as to 
warrant him in giving judgment for one side or the 
cther. The evidence of Carter showed that he 
was engaged to look after the construction of the 
ship, but there was no evidence of any contract that 
Carter should do a certain amount of work. He 
had a share in the concern and was to be the 
captain. On the other hand, though no neglect 
had been proved, it was probable that Carter had 
not bestowed all the attention that he might have 
done in the interest of the vessel. The petition 
of each party was dismissed without costs on either 
side. There remains, His Honor added, the agree- 
ment, which might come before him on some future 
occasion; but considering the circumstances and 
the old friendship of the litigants, this was emi- 
nently a casein which arbitration, and thusa friendly 
setdement, was advisable. His Honor concluded 
by remarking that his own good offices as arbi- 
trator, or any other assistance that he could render 
toward such an adjustment as he recommended, 
were at the disposal of the disputants. 


Before N. J. Haxnxenx, Esq., Judge.—Tuurspay, 
13th December, 1883. 





JOHK EVANS Y. J. J. GRAY. 


This was a case in which plaintiff sued for 
$175, and an allowance of §2 per day from the 
16th of November for detention. He stated in/his 
petition that he was engaged as master of the 
Penelope, at monthly wages of $50 and 2} per 
cent on the net profits of the catch. He valued the 
goods on board at $$7,000. 

Plaintiff stated that he claimed from defendant 
$175 as 2} per cent. of the catch of the schooncr 
Penelope and $2 a day from the 16th of Novem- 
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The case was simply a matter whether or not 

there had been a misunderstanding. He was 
engaged in April last as master of the Penelepe at 
S50 a month and 2} per cent. of the catch. He 
did not hear the articles read over, and it was 
only a month after that he found out that he 
had signed for net profits. The entire catch of 
skins did not cost them anything so they were 
all profit. He considered that there could be no 
objection on the part of the defendant to pay him the 
small amount of his commission. He received his 
wages. He took the schooner up to the North 
Pacific, and if his advice had been followed more 
skins would have been taken. His had been a 
most thankless task, one that he would never 
undertake again. He was under the impression 
that “net profit” meant the value of the whole 
catch. 

His Honour, after reading the articles, said he 
did not know how plaintiff was to get over the fact 
that he had signed for net profits. Mr. Gray had 
no doubt sent the goods home, and an account 
would be rendered of them, after which plaintiff 
could claim his share. His Honor read “net 
profits ” those of the voyage. 

Mr. Gray observed to his Honor that he con- 
sidered net profits the returns for the catch after 
wages, expenses, and lays had been paid. 

A letter called for by Mr. Gray was put in. It 
was to the effect that he would pay plaintiff 2} per 
cent. on the net profits after the returns came from 
England. 

His Honour said he could not give plaintiff a 
judgment, as no one could tell what the skins might 
be worth. The hunters being on lay of course had 
an advance, as they had a share of the gross re- 
ceipts. It was perhaps foolish of plaintiff to have 
entered into such an agreement; but he should not 
have signed without knowing what he was signing. 
His Honor would like it proved that the price of 
the skins had not been realized. 

Mr. Gray remarked to his Honour that by 
the consent of the hunters he had sent the skins 
home to be disposed of. He had sent them 
through Messrs. Langfeldt and Mayers to their 
agents in London. There were 17 otter-skins, 84 
fur-seals, 2,046 lb. walrus teeth and 145 cases of 
walrus oil, the total value of which he estimated 
roughly at $6,000. He thought the cost of the 
expedition would be about as much as the catch 
would realize. 

His Honour said that plaintiff would be entitled 
to go through all the ship’s accounts, and the 
accounts from England, to ascertain what was due 
tohim. Until returns were made from home, he 
could do nothing. Mcanwhile, judgment was for 
defendant. 





Before N. J. Haxnew Esq., Judge.—Tuespar, 
December s1th, 1883. 





YORKIOKA SHOBES ¥. ED. WHITTALL. 

Mr. H. C. Litchfield appeared for the plaintiff, 
in whose interest Mr. Uchiyama Rossetsu was 
present to watch the interpretation. Mr. Kirkwood 
appeared for the defendant, Mr. Whittall, who 
instructed him personally during the trial. 

The petition sets forth (1) that the plaintiff is a 
Japanese banker and merchant carrying on busi- 
ness in Tokiyo: the defendant a foreign merchant 
in Yokohama: (2) on the 27th of August a sale 
was effected, by the defendant to the plaintiff, of a 
steamer (the Fumbo) for §10,000, and 410 bales of 
cotton yarn and 2,200 pieces of grey shirtings for 
$38,530, payable one-third in cash and the balance 
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in bills due six months from date: (3) the same 
day a contract was signed by Mr. Whittall to this 
effect, with a postscript also signed by him stating: 
“In the event of any one claiming the steamer, 
and Iam unable to deliver her, 1 will return the 
$10,000:” (4) on the 28th of August Mr. Whittal 
contracted in writing to sell to the plaintiff, des. 
cribed as a Japanese banker, 358 bales of cotton 
yarn (red flag), 1,0§0 piculs, for $29,400 ; 60 bales of 
cotton yarn (tree), 180 piculs for 84,950; and 2,200 
pieces of grey shirtings for 8),180—this whol 
second transaction representing a sum of $38,530, 
The payments were to be made thus :-~—Cach 
$6,177, and the balance in approved bills due in six 
months from date for $33,253, carrying interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum: (5) on the 28h 
of August plaintiff paid defendant $16,177, and 
lodged with him a fixed deposit note of the Nio 
Ginko, a Japanese Bank, situated at 14, Nichome, 
Kakigara-cho, Tokiyo, for $32,352: (6) the defend: 
ant applied $10,000 of the cash Payment to the pay. 
ment for the steamer, which he attempted to deliver 
to the plaintiff, who could not, however, ebtain 
possession, owing to a claim having been lodged 
against it: (7) $6,177 was appropriated to part 
payment of the yarns and shirtings and received 
without objection and retained, together with 


the fixed deposit note, defendant giving an 


order upon his godown keeper for the delivery 
of the goods. Delivery of the yarn was then, 
however, and has ever since, been refused by 
the defendant, who would only deliver the 2,200 
pieces of grey shirtings: (8) the defendant stil 
retains the sum of $16,177 and the deposi nete, 
while the plaintiff, having fulfilled all conditions to 
which he consented, cannot obtain possession of 
steamer or yarns: (9) plaintiff has been deprived 
of the use of the steamer and any profits that 
would have accrued from her ion. The 
plaintiff then prays (1) for a refund of the $10,000 
paid for the steamer, with interest at the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum from the 28th of August: 
(2) for delivery of 410 bales of yarn: (3) for such 
damages as the Court may direct for the detention 
of the steamer and the yarn; and (4) for any other 
relief that the nature of the case may require. 

The defendant's answer admits (1) the allegations 
in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the petition, except 
that the bills referred to in paragraph 2 were to be 
approved bills, bearing interest at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum: (2) $16,177 was paid defen- 
dant on August 28; but the other allegations of para- 
graph § are denied : (3) defendant admits having 
appropriated $10,000 to the purchase of the steamer, 
which, however, has been taken delivery of by 
plaintiff or his agent, in whose control she has 
been for some time: (4) defendant admits having 
appropriated $6,177 to the purchase of the goods 
referred to, and that he has only delivered 2,200 
pieces of grey shirtings; but denies receiving, 
without objection, any deposit note or bill for the 
balance of the purchase-money. The only docu: 
ment offered to him was found to be unnegotiable, 
and was therefore disapproved by him. He deli 
vered the shirtings because their value was less than 
$6,177, but he refused and still refuses to deliver 
the balance of the goods against the bill or noe 
offered, or any éther that is not approved and 
negotiable. Meanwhile, defendant has been and fs 
willing to deliver the goods on the terms agreed 0°» 
provided also plaintiff pays insurance and een 
charges upom them from the date of the contra 
to the time of taking delivery: (6) defendant 
denies all allegations contained in the petition ¢ 
cept such as are herein admitted. 
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Baba Keijiro was first called by Mr. Litchfield. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked that other witnesses be 
ordered out of Court. Granted. 

Witness—I am the Manager of a printing office 
in Benten Dori and am acquainted with the plaintiff. 
On the 26th of August I was asked by the plaintiff 
togoto No. 4, Yokohama, and negotiate a contract 
with Mr. Whittall. A man called Tokura Kozaburo 
and Kuribara and myself went. 1 explained the 
terms of the contract proposed. The terms then 
proposed by defendant to plaintiff were:—Mr. 
Whittall had a steamer, shirtings, and yarns to the 
value of $40,000, which should be purchased one 
third for cash and the remainder in deposit note of 
£ Japanese Bank (the Nito Ginko). ‘Tokura ex- 
plained to Mr. Whittall that if he would agree to 
such a contract, the plaintiff would come the next 
day to ratify x. To this Whittall agreed, request- 
ing plaintiff's attendance on the following morning. 
The form of the deposit note was produced during 
this preliminary conversation. (Deposit note pro- 
duced, and recognized as being the form then 
produced. It had been subsequently sealed. The 
signatures were there.) The document purported 
that the sum should be deposited for six full months 
from the 27th of August. (A translation made by 
Mr. McClatchie was tendered by Mr. Kirkwood 
and accepted by Mr. Litchfield after it had been 
approved by Mr. Rossetsu). I explained fully to 
Mr. Whittall the nature of the deposit. He made 
no objection to the security. Next day I visited 
him with the plaintiff, and again on the day after 

(the 28th of August,) on both of which occasions 
Whittall saw this deposit note. Tokura laid it 
on the table. Before the stamps were affixed 
Whittall drew up a contract. I interpreted it. 
Then this document was stamped and handed 
to Mr. Whittall. I recognize the contracts pro- 
duced as having been then signed (A for yarns 
and shirtings, B for steamer. Papers putin.) In 
reply to my question why the two transactions 
were not mentioned in one contract, Whittall said 
that the goods belonged to a company and the ship 
was his own property. The addendum to the 
instrument, releasing the plaintiff from the contract 
for the vessel if objection to his taking charge were 
made, was inserted by defendant at our request. 
Both documents were signed the same day. The 
$16,177 were paid by cheque on the same morning 
(the 28th) by the plaintiff. The goods were not 
delivered the same day, although we had been pro- 
missed that delivery could be taken in the after- 
noon. Whittall held the depdsit note, the purport 
of which had been already explained to him. 

To Mr. Kirkwood (who requested that tosavetime 
the witness might be cross-examined in English) — 
My conversation with Mr. Whittall was in English. 
On the 26th Tokura alone came to me to ask me to 
g° to Whittall’s. My position at the Seishi Bunsha 
is under-manager. I go their every day, I take 
holidays on Sundays, except under pressure of 
work. I know one Izaya; but did not know him 
before this contract. He is an import and export 
broker. In reference to this business, I knew him 
as a customer of the plaintiff, desirous of buying 
the whole matters in this transaction. I am not 
Sure about the yarns. Shimada Seishichi, of 
Tokiyo, was his principal, and paid $10,000 for the 
ship some time in September. I have only visited 
the ship once—on the 27th of August. [I do not 
know what Shimada paid for the shirtings. He is 
a big merchant in the export and import trade. 
Mr. Yukioka is President of the Bank, and does 
any business that is likely to bring profit. I 
didn’t know anything about him prior to the 26th 


At the’ request of his Counsel he was accommo- 
dated with a chair on account of age and infirm- 
ity. He said :—l am President of the Nito Bank, 
and do a general business. I have been a mer- 
chant for twenty-five years. I know the defendant. 
On the 27th of August of this year, [ went to his 
office wishing to make a contract for the purchase 
of a steamer, yarns, and shirtings. I had heard 
that the articles were for sale through one Kubi- 
hara, who came to my house and told me. This 
was some days before I went to Mr. Whittall— 
about the 21st or 22nd. Kurihara went on the 
27th with meto Mr. Whittall. Baba interpreted 
to me what followed: it was identical with what 
had been told me previously to the visit. On the 
27th, not before, I saw the little steamer. The 
reason the purchase was not concluded that day 
was that the conversation about interest and the 
ship occupied a very long time. Mr. Shimada has 
taken delivery of the steamer and has not returned 
it. There has been a great der! of trouble about 
it. On the 27th of August when I went to Mr. 
Whittall’s I took the deposit note produced, and 
took it away again as-nothing was completed. As 
President of the Nito Ginko, I have power to issue 
such deposit notes with the sanction of other 
officers, and two of their signatures. This is signed 
by me as President, by the manager, and cashier. 
The steamer speculation was on my own account, 
not on behalf of the Bank. The $16,177 was paid 
out of my own money. On the 28th Mr. Whittal; 
expressed himself satisfied, as I understood, with 
the security I had to offer. He took this deposit 
note and my cheque for BtO.107- I stam the 
We talked about the steamer principally; and | note on the forenoon of the 28th at the request of 
went away without concluding a contract, arranging | Mr. Whittall, who then told me I could send for the 
to come again next day. This was afternoon, the Seat at once. I only received the shirtings. The 
conversation being interesting having lasted tillthen. | Nito Ginko was esblished in April, 1882, and is a 
I think I saw contracts that had been written out | registered Bank, still doing business, at Kakigara- 
by Mr. Whittall. There was some difference about | cho, ‘okiyo, a business quarter. At the time of 
the interest, which was ullimately fixed at ten per| the contract the price for yarns was about $29 a 
cent. (Witness was understood to say that he and | picul in Tokiyo; it is now about $25 or’$26. 
his friends did not take away the draft contracts| Some conversation here ensued between the 
because they had that morning inspected the vessel | Bench and the Bar as to what could be construed 
which was incomplete, and they were unwilling to| by an “approved bill’ to a Japanese merchant. 
sign before the state-rooms were finished.) ‘On| ‘lhere was difficulty, too, in the interpretation ; but 
consideration I think we did take away the con-]| it was clicited from the witness that in Japanese 
tracts, but without their being signed. On the| business an equivalent of an English *“ bill of ex- 
next day the papers were signed in Mr. Whittall’s | change ” is clearly understood and in frequent use. 
office. We agreed to the term “approved bill’ |Such a document as that produced is not trans- 
being put in the contract, instead of * deposit note} ferable. It would not be tranferable if it were 
of the Nito Ginko,’” because we thought that the | issued by the First National Bank. 
deposit note met all the conditions required. On| To Mr. Kirkwood—The money mentioned in 
the 28th we gave Mr. Whittall a cheque for $16,177 | the deposit-note is stated as having been deposited 
and presented the document produced (the deposit | by Mr. Whittall. The depositor must consent to 
note) which he reccived as good, handing the two| the conditions imposed by the dqcument. (Some 
godown orders. I do not know why Whittall, | argument followed as to the compliance with the 
instead of giving clean godown orders, should | conditions of clause 5, and whcther it was the custom 
have written on these “delivery against approved | of depositors to write their names and affix their 
bills.” I do not think it was written bec:use he| seals on the counterfoil of the Bank books at each 
thought the bill was bad. Mr. Whittall did not|time of making deposit. The point raised ap- 
explain in handing the orders that be had to make| peared to be whether Mr. Whittall was a 
enquiry about the note before he approved it. Mr.|consenting party to the deposit, and whether 
Whittall did not ask if a stamp on the document|he could withdraw the money in his own 
was that of the Okurasho; nor did he say anything |mame). These notes must be paid in the 
to the effect that if that stamp were on it he would | manner described on the face, no matter whether 
probably approve it; but that he knew nothing | a clause on the back says it may be payable in any 
about the Nito Ginko. In the afternoon he said| currency. (Ia this case the term for “ foreign 
that he would like better security before delivering | money” has been written on the face over 
the goods. I did not go in the afternoon. Coolies|}the term for ‘ordinary currency.” The ex- 
and carts were sent to take delivery of the goods. | planation was that dollars were implied). When 
I do not know personally what goods were delivered, | 1 went to Whittall’s on the 27th I wished to 
nor who signed the cheque for $16,177. I do not| buy the goods and the steamer, at such a price as 
remember that we sent out for the money from | was named in the contract. I wanted the steamer 
Whittall’s office to the Shokin Ginko. There was/} for the transport of rice. I had not on the 27th 
something said about payment by cheque on the | already contracted to sell the steamer, nor did I 
Second National Bank. Ido not know what a| before the 8th or roth of September. Of the seals 
letter that came in Sune our conversation to Mr. jon the document (produced) one is my own and 
Whittall was about. Ishidei brought the cheque | one that of the direction of the Bank. ‘This paper 
for the money. [I do not know into whose godowns | 15 daied the 7th of September, and states that I 
the goods were to be put if delivered; but I think | have sold the stcamer to Shimada in its present 
they were to go to Tokiyo. state. I think the sale was actually effected the pre- 
to Mr. Litchfiedd—The First National Bank | vious ae I changed my intention of employing 
issues three or four varicties of notes. I prefer | the vessel for rice, because there was no immediate 
business and Shimada wished to buy. The yarns I 
did not sell to Shimada: the shirtings I did at $1.95 
about the sth or 6th of September. Ichedai took 
delivery of them. I did go to Mr. Whitall be- 
tween the contract of the 28th of August and the 
7th of September on the subject of the non- 
delivery of the yarns. I do not know anything of 
the delivery of the shirtings. I think the steamer 
was delivered to Shimada by Mr. Whittall about 


of August, or of the Nito Ginkoeither. Every- 
body knows the First National Bank in Tokiyo 
and Yokohama, the Mitsui and Sccond National 
Banks also. I cannot say for the Fifteenth. (Wit- 
ness mentioned several Banks whuse notes he 
would take as cash, the First, and- Second Natio- 
nal, the Mitsui and Shokin Ginko. There was 
difficulty in making him understand the purport of 
the question. He was understood to mean that he 
would take any Bank paper of good repute.) The 
Nito Ginko in not a National Bank : it is a private 
one. 

At noon Court adjourned till 2 p.m. 

On the Court resuming, 

His Honor addre Mr. Litchfield on the 
subject of the learned Counsel having applied for a 
summons to issue during the course of the trial for 
the attendance of a witness. His Honor explained 
that the course was irregular, and the matter 
dropped. 

The cross examination of the witness Keijiro was 
then proceeded with. He said :—I am not familiar 
with all the regulations of the National Banks. I 
do not know either of two persons (names men- 
tioned by Mr. Kirkwood). I first met Yukioka 
Shobei on the 27th of August, when he came to my 
alia office. Tokura brought the draft of the con- 
tract. [had explained the purport in Mr. Whittall’s 
office of the 26th. It was written in Japanese, I 
believe by Tokura. The two documents produced 
I see for the first time to-day. The broker’s name 
was Wurihara Ichidci. n the 27th Kurihara, 
Yokioka, and myself went to Mr. Whittall’s office, 
I eae to the others what was not intelligible. 




















such as are payable on demand. A deposit 
note not bearing interest is payable at any 
time. If I wanted a note redeemabl¢ at a 
certain date, say one month after sight, I would 
require one like that igeranior Whittall did not 
say anything before the 23th about requiring an- 
ahs note. I had not known Ishidei before I saw 
him at Whittall’s house. 

Yukioki Shobei, the plaintiff, was next called. 
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the roth. Since that time Shimada has paid|sccurity for me. I have an impression that Iseya was 


Wages and nig gra I did not buy any other 
Steamer since I have been President of the Nito 
Ginko. It is not at all unusual for merchants to 
make such large transactions as that of mine with 
Mr. \Whittall in one day. It is not particu- 
larly large. have not negotiated a bigger 
one this year. The Nito Ginko allows from eight 
to ten per cent. interest on fixed deposit: the rate 
depends upon exchange. Fight per cent. ce 
annum is not a large amount on a six months’ 
deposit ; but we have no fixed rate in our bank : it 
is matter of arrangement with the itors. | 
did not actually pay the money into the Bank. 
I can deposit goods with the Bank and borrow 
Money on security. The $16,177 that I paid cash 
was money of my own that | in use in the 
iness. 

Soon after § p.m. the Court adjourned till 10 

a.m. next moming. 


Wepwespay, 12th December, 1883. 

The cross-examination of the plaintiff was re- 
sumed :—I asked the Bank to issue the deposit note 
in question. I ama director of the Nito Ginko. 
The note was put in as oie Angie goods pur- 
chased from Mr. Whittall. The money was to be 
exhanged against goods. The directors have 
shares among themselves, and if the yarns had 
been promptly delivered the settlement would have 
been made. The matter was spoken about. Asa 
private individual I should have to borrow the 
oot from the Bank. As a matter of fact no 
deposit was made. \Vhen I came down on 


the 27th of August to see Mr. Whittall I did not 
acteally bring the sixteen thousand dollars with 
me, but had the command of them. On the 28th 


I took a bill for the amount to Mr. Whittall. I 
had bought the bill, with the money I brought on 
the 28th, from Shimada Seisichi. I had arranged 
with him that my draft should be honored. I had 
a long draft in foreign characters addressed, | 
believe, to 62. Exceedingly early on the 28th I 
received the draft which I gave to Mr. \Whittall. I 
took the bill in Tokiyo and handed it over down here, 
in Mr. Whittall’s house. When I had handed over 
the draft, Mr. Whittall gave meinstantly the godown 
orders (putin). I did not ask my interpreter totrans- 
late the documents tome. He merely told me that 
there were a certain number of bundles of goods 
to bedelivered. There was no conversation, simply 
a transfer of documents. I do not understand 
English, but the interpreter told me that all was 
Heke If 1 had not understood that the deposit 
note was accepted I should have taken it back. I 
intended to ask Shimada Seisichi, the Tokiyo 
broker, to take deli of the shirtings, and had 
already instructed him to have them sent to his 
house in af there to be disposed of, but not 
to be retained by him as security. They, or the 
funds realized, if they were sold, were to be sent 
to the Bank, free from all cha It was the 
intention to deal with the yarns in the same at 
All this was arranged with Shimada previously 
to the 28th of August. [ only asked him to sell the 
ms. I know Mr. Iseya, but not intimately. 
The godown orders were handed to Shimada, as he 
was the n instructed to take delivery of the 
goods. urchased the shirtings immcdiately 
on taking delivery of them, probably about the 
goth. ‘the actual arrangement (setulement) for 
the shirtings was made on the sth of Septem- 
ber. \Where the goods were in the interval does 
not concern me, but Shimada only, to whom they 
were sold. I do not know that the whole lot of 
shirtings and yarns, if taken ssarbbed ka on the 28:h 
of August, would have been instantly taken to the 
of a foreigner in Yokohama as security 
against the $16,177 draft. No written contract 
passed beiween me and Shimada: the arrange- 
ment was verbal: receipts were given for the 
money. The two delivery orders were returned to 
me by Shimada recently. When I visited Whit- 
tall after the refusal to deliver the yarns afew days 
after the 28th, I only urged delivery ; but did not 
tell him that I would try to get him better security. 
Mr. Whittall did not then hand me any letter say- 
ing that I might take until the 15th of September 
to bring approved security, and in the meanwhile 
he would not charge me for warehouse rent. I 
know something of Mr. Kato, of the Tono Bank ; 
but I did not ask him or any one ccanected with 
his Bank to go to Mr, Whittall’s to arrange better 


Google 


resent when our arrangement was made for the 
urchase. He has no connection with this 
usiness. Shimada is alone concerned. (Counsel 
failed to shake witness’s testimony on this point). 
The first transaction was between myself and Mr. 
Whittall ; Iseya may have been in that gentleman's 
office with me, but I have no recollection of his 
going there with me or having any concern what- 
ever in this affair. I first saw the steamer on the 
27th; and then I thought of buying it for $10,000, 
after having inspected it carefully. I did not 
offer a lower sum: but understood that the vessel 
should be delivered complete for that sum. Several 
fittings had to added; but no date was fixed or 
mention made in any written contract. In exhibit 
E (referred to) I state that I have sold the ship to 
Shimada “in her nt condition.” Some slight 
fittings were put in after my pu pboards 
and so on, but nothing very particular. I paid for 
them. The vessel is rather small for ing rice. 
I thought she would do to ply to and from the 
central provinces; but was not good enough to go 
to Hakodate. 1 thought her a tolerably good 
bargain ; and had had her inspected by some one 
of my establishment who knows something of 
s. I do not know when it was absolutely 
decided that she was not fit to go to Hakodate ; but 
immediately after that negotiations commenced 
for her sale to Shimada. I think he bought her 
for traffic along the neighbouring coasts where no 


heavy seas would be encounte Shimada paid 
$10,000 for her in foreign dollars. It is not ex- 
traordinary that we, being Japanese, should have 


done the business in dollars, 


ich we can alwa 
chan A 


The money was paid in mixed ° 
inclu ing cheques upon several banks. Cone 

To Mr. Litchfield—Probably Iseya may have 
acted for Shimada in Tokiyo and Yokohama for 
the sale of shirtings. I made my dealings with 
Shimada only. 

Mr. Kirkwood asked that the plaintiff be in- 
structed that he must not talk with the witnesses 
to be rena ree, examined. This was granted ; 
= Mr. Yokioka Shobei was requested to remain 
in Court. 

Tokura Tozaburo—! am an official of the Nito 
Ginko, and have been since April last. In August 
I signed the deposit note, produced. In August 
Mr. Yokioka applied to the Bank verbally tur a 
loan, fe pots that he had transactions with Mr. 
Whittall and wanted security. On receiving the 
goods the plaintiff was to return the money to 
the Bank. It is not customary for Japanese 
Banks to guarantee money on such terms. 
(Some discussion here ensued as to the interpreta- 
tion of acertain insertion in writing, not in print, 
on the back of the deposit note, Mr. Litchfield 
being under the impression that two of the 
characters read “ Kingin” meaning “money” 
“ currency,” while the official translation had 
them “ Kigen ” meaning “due date.” The latter 
was found to be the true reading, thus :—** Not- 
withstanding the eagie al two clauses the 
deposit in this case { not be paid before 
the due date or ‘expiration of period’ men- 
tioned on the face of this note.”) It was under- 
stood in this case that the 's should be 
instantly deposited with the Bank on their delivery 
by Mr. Whittall. By orders of the Bank I went 
with Yokioka Shobei to deposit the note for 
$32,352. The note was han to Mr. Whittall 
by Yokioka Shobei in my presence. I affixed 
the stamps before Mr. Whittall, when that gentle- 
man had said that all was right. Before thue ! 
heard some conversation between the partics, to 
the effect that a ship, some yarns, an shirtings 
were to be sold; and Mr. Whittall accepted this 
note as all right. ‘That closed the transaction. 
Two papers were given to Yokioka by Whittall for 
goods deposited in the godown. (The two godown 
orders in evidence produced and thought to be the 
same as those that passed.) As an officer of the 
Bank, I should not have parted with the deposit 
note unless I was convinced that the goods would be 
delivered. ‘The note was actually exchanged for the 
godown orders. In the case of this document the 
money would never be Bs except to the principal 
named therein, and then only on expiry of the 
period mentioned. If the Bank had actually the 
goods in its possession it might, at its own con- 
venience, discount the deposit-note, before it fell 
due, The pecuniary position of the Bank is cer- 





tainly such that it could do so if it ‘Nj 
“There will  phariore be that amount in the Bog 
now.” The Bank's capital is yen 100,000, and the 
concern is still doing a tolerable business. In 
nese banking there is a system of bills-of-exchange, 
but such bills are not current documents, , 

Adjourmed till 2 p.m. 

Os the a resuming, - 

1 ne iguro, a Kencho official, 

by Mr. Litchfield, to explain the pica ane 
ping-registration. He said that, having only to 46 


with the foreign department, he was acquain 
with the general run of the business. "No oe 
tion had made by Shimada in relation to the 


steamer Fumbo. Some slight application had 
made b Fae: but not as far as he knew rhe 
removal of the boat from Benten.  Iseya had 
applied for the ship to be kept where she was, « 
fic. Kirkwood then continued his cross-examina. 
tion of Tokura Tozaburo who said—I first went to 
Mr. Whittall’s on the 26th of August. It was not 
on a Sunday. J went because there was an agree. 
nok pap ope pony 
ered to sce if the in question were i 
Whittall’s I went to oe if the : 
ment was actually concluded or not, and retumed 
the same day, finding that the 
course of conclusion. I have no recollection of 


having seen the two pa wced. I came 
deca tlason the ii wad hea On the 26th 
I came on behalf of the Bank, but did not ex. 


completed Mr. Whittall handed 
Yokioka, who deferred handin 
until the goods should be deli As the 
action was between Whittall and Yokioka x 
Pp that the latter should hold the 
until the were delivered, when they 
was 

that Yokioka had a bill 


be handed over to the Bank. | 
from conversation onl 
sixteen thousand dollars odd to pay Whitall. 
The bill was pee by Shimada in Tokiyo upon 
Iseya in Yokohama. 1 think Yokioka Shobei 
brought down the money on the 27th in Bank- 
paper ues for dollars. I think the paper 
used the following day was not the same. As 
soon as delivery was taken from Mr. Whittall the 
things were to be removed to Tokiyo. This matter 
had arranged between Yokioka and Shimada. 
I think the latter is away. I have not communi 
cated har ie since the pi ae Shimada was to 
arrange for the trans the goods, in charge 
of which, if they had been delivered I should have 
gone direct to Tokiyo. {do not know that carts 
were ready to convey them to a foreigner’s go 
downs in Yokohama as security against $16,000. 
[ intended to take the up the same after- 
noon, as the transaction had been ski, 9 in the 
morning. Three of us went to Whittall’s in the 
afternoon. Yokioka had some conversation about 
the paper, but the goods were not delivered. ‘The 
deposit-note remained with Mr. Whittall. | ap- 
plied to Yokioka for its return. 

His Honour here pointed out to Mr. Kirkwood 
that it was not this witness's business to 
the note back from Mr. Whittall, and wondered 
why it had happened that Counsel had not asked 
the plaintiff bow it was that the latter had not 
demanded the note from Mr. Whittall—just the 
point, His Honour said, that should have been 


elucidated. . 
Witness—If the $s are not forthcoming, the 
Bank will not pay the thirty-two thousand dollars 
odd, represented by the cad gaprag ay 
The steamer was not received by the Bank; and! 
do not know that it received the shirtings. It has 
received nothing whatever, and paid out eg | 
to Yokioka Shobei in regard of this transaction. | 
Mr. \Whittall returns the note the Bank will sustam 
no loss; nor will it make any profit. 

To Mr. Litchfield—The $16,177 paid for the 
shirtings and the steamer was Yokiokas own 
money, not the Bank’s. The Bank trusted Vokr 
oka, and would have taken the yarns as sccurtly, 
though they were not of the full value of the depost 
note. Previous to the 26th of August | knew the 

ropused terms of the contract between Mr. Whi- 
tall and plaintiff. ‘The Bank knew about thes 
terms on the 25th. : : 

Iseya Zenkichi, a dealer in forei 
deposed that he had acted as 


merchandize, 
er for the sale 
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amer by Yokioka to Shimada, and thought 
oa eanl eae pald in Tokiyo. Witness explained 
what he knew abcut the transfer of the steamer, 
which was nothing more than appeared from the 
evidence of other witnesses. He applied on behalf 
of Shimada at No. 4 (Mr. Whittall’s) that the 
vessel be registered in the Kencho and the certi- 
ficate handed to him. He did not know whether 
the registration had been effected, but thought, as 
Shimada bought it, this might have been done. In 
September witness made several applications to 
the Kencho for permission to move the steamer 
from the Benten reek, on Shimada’s behalf. Con- 
sent was given at the beginning of last month 
He continued :—On behalf of Shimada I removed 
the Fumbo from Benten Creek, and moored 
her off the Moto Benten, Ishigawa. I think this 
was during the first ten days of last month. I went 
to Mr. Whittall’s on the afternoon of the 23th of 
August. The money for the things bought by 
Yokioka had been sent in the morning. Early in 
the morning a messenger had come from Tokiyo 
stating that Yokioka desired the money and asking 
me to advance the amount. I obtained a loan 
that day of $16,177 from Mr. Gillett, at No. 
24. The money was repaid on the 3oth of the 
game month, the accommodation being merely 
temporary. I have had many dealings with Mr. 
Gillett. On the 28th of August yarns were worth 
about $31 in Tokiyo ; they have fallen in price until 
now they may be worth $29.75. Kinsatsu were 
then quoted at 114 to 118.6: this morning they 
re 111.5. 
“To Mc. Kirkwood—Mr. Gillett’s loan to me was 
in the form of a cheque on a bank, at about 11 
o'clock. I was told by the clerk that my signature 
was not required to it. It was arran ed that the 
goods if received from Mr. Whittall should be 
given to Mr. Gillett as security. He! first impres- 
Sion was that only yams would be delivered : after- 
wards | heard of shirtings. Many carts were ready 
on the 28th to convey the goods from Mr. Whit- 
tall’s to Mr. Gillett’s. The yarns were not given 
over, but the shirtings were delivered. I handed 
the cheque to one Tokura at No.4. Mr. Gillett, 
finding he did not get his yarns, waited over one 
day, and the money was returned to him. On the 
agth he and I went to Tokiyo together to receive 
money. Night had already come and we had to wait 
until the following day. received $12,000. That 
was hebalancealtert e shirtings had been pledged. 
I received the money from a Bank (I don’t re- 
member whether it was the First or Thirty-Third 
National) in satsu, and changed it into dollars in 
Yokohama. I had handed the $16,000 in Whittall’s 
office to Tokura. I believed in Yokioka’s account. 
Yokioka repaid me after the matter was all settled. 
At 4 p.m. the Court adfourned, by consent, until 
Friday, the 14th instant, at 10 a.m. 


Fripay, December 14th, 18383. 


On the opening of the Court, Mr. Litchfield, for 
the plaintiff, aid that he had learned, subsequent 
to the adjournment on the 12th instant, that 
Shimada had become the bond fiae owner of the 
Fumbo, although the sale had not been registered 
at the Kencho. He would, therefore, withdraw 
that part of the suit against Mr. Whittall which 
related to the steamer. 

Mr. Kirkwood made an application for costs as 
regards that part of the proceedings. 

His Honor suggested that it should be left to 
him to assess the costs thus claimed, and, Counsel 
agreeing to the proposition, the case proceeded. 

e cross-examination of Iseya Zenkichi was 
resumed by Mr. Kirkwood—My clerk took Mr. 
Gillett’s cheque. The signature on the back is not 
my own: itis neither mine nor my clerk's. The 
cheque is the one I received from Mr. Gillett. 1 
spoke about the loan on the 27th of August. I said 
that I might probably wish to borrow twice about 
ten thousand dollars. No conversation took place 
about security. The loan that | then spoke about 
was for the same purpose as that for which I 
actually borrowed on the 28th. When I went to 
Tokiyo with Mr. Gillett I received $12,000 from 
Shimada. | paid Mr. Gillett on the 30th, $10,000 
and $3,000. It was on the 2gth that the shirtings 
were pledged on a godown order received from 
Shimada, My banto took the goods from No. 4 
(Mr. Whittall’s) and delivered them at No. 24 (Mr. 
Gillett’s). ‘The actual delivery was on the 31st. I 
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believe that the shirtings were originally bought money of mince in his hands. I drew on him be- 


for something under 84,000. I made up the full 
accounts with Gillett a few days later than our trip 
to Tokiyo. (Pressed by Counsel to say why he did 
not procure the whole balance on the occasion of 
his and Gillett’s trip to Tokiyo witness repeated his 
statements). The balance due after my payments 
was about $3,800. Yarns vary very mach In price 
according to quality, from, say, cheapest 825, to 
dearest $31.75. These were the prices on the 29th 
of August. Prices vary according to the marks 
and quality. Before I could tell the value of 16-24 
yarns I should have to inspect them. 

To Mr. Litchfield—I proposed to Gillett that we 
should go to Tokiyo together. Mr. Gillett did not 
go with me to the place where I procured the money. 
The message on the morning of the 27th asking 
for money came from Shim Anyone holding 
such a godown order as that produced should be 
able to receive the goods there in mentioned. 1 can- 
not certainly say whether the godown orcers (in 
exhibit) are those I received, as | am not familiar 
with foreign writing: but ¢t resemble them 
closely. I received them from Shimada, and took 
them to No. 4 to receive the goods. 

Shimada Seishichi—I am a -lealer in yarns; 
and am on good terms with the plaintiff, Yokioka 
Shobei. On the 27th of August he spoke to me 
about an agreement that he had for the purchase 
of some yarns at No. 4 He asked me whether 
I would sell them for him. I did not at that time 
lend him any money. There was no ial loan 
of money. I was asked fora bill and gave one 
for $16,177 on Mr. Iseya in Yokohama. I had 
then money of Yokioka’s in my possession. In the 
course of the next few days I received money from 
him on other transactions. On the 28th I asked 
bt to procure some dollars and hand them to 
Yokioka, which was done, Iseya borrowing, as I was 
told, the sum from No. 24. On the 2gth, I repaid 


Iseya $12,000, which I believe he paid to No. 24. 
The money I paid was my own. ¢ transaction 
with Yokioka was then completed. I bought a 


steamer from Yokioka on the sth of September for 
$10,000, which sum I immediately paid. This had 
nothing to do with the $16,000 transaction. Dol- 
lars were paid down. I have known the plaintiff 
since last year. He has a good reputation among 
his countrymen. He made his way from clerk to 
manager and at one time was possessed of con- 
siderable property; but has had losses and is not 
now conside-ed a “‘warm” man. I cannot speak 
positively, but should think that, as he has to do 
with a Bank, he should be in a Position. 

To Mr. Kirkwood—I am in the habit of making 
contracts with other Japanese in dollars, having 
two lines of transactions—silver and Kinsatszu. 
This contract happening to be made in dollars | 
paid in dollars, principally in paper. ‘There was 
no special contract. ¢ reason dollars were paid 
was that I had been told the original purchase 
was made in that value. The vessel was first 
offered to me on the Sth of September in Tokiyo, 
where also payment was made. The offer was 
made in the morning : payment was effected in the 
afternoon of the same day. I bought the steamer 
for my business with the central provinces. I 
made up my mind to buy directly it was offered to 
me. I thought it cheap. I inspected the steamer 
with another man on the 4th of September, I think. 
I then went merely to look at the boat, without in- 
tention of buying. It was later that the suggestion 
was made to me. I was at No.4 on that day 
where I had been frequently since the 28th of 
August, and a visit to the boat being suggested by 
an acquaintance, I went on board. ‘The ship is 
not yet ready for sea. Since I pee her, very 
little work has been done to her, I do not know 
quite to what value, as Iseya looks after that. I 
intended at first to get her ready quickly; but it 
being explained to me that she was not quite suited 
for my trade with the central provinces I left the 
matter altogether in the hands of Iseya. I bought 
her on information I received. I never owned a 
steamer before; but members of my guild have. 
Yokioka first requested me to make arrange- 
ments for the payment of $16,177 about the 
23rd of August. On that day a clerk came 
from Yokioka and spoke about the probable 
purchase of yarns by that gentleman, and his 
possible want of money. ‘The actual draft for 
the amount on Iseya in Yokohama was on the 
morning of the 28th, At that time Iseya had no 
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cause the banks in ‘Tokiyodid not open before noon. 
Iseya had no security ate me. I intended to re- 
pay the moncy the same afternoon. I paid the 
next day, only, on account of matters which mean- 
while arose between Yokioko and No. 4. I went 
down to Yokohama on the evening of the 28th of 
August. I had no other arrangement concerning 
the goods than that if they were delivered I was to 
sell them. Murataya was requested by Iscya to 
transport them from Yokohama to Tokiyo. Mura- 
taya has long looked after for me. I made no 
special request to him on this occasion, but suppose 
Iseya did on my behalf. I had not made any ap- 

lication before the 28th to Iseya for the $16,177. 

t was a sudden arrangement. Yokioka 
first spoke to me about the sum on the same day. 
Previous conversation had only related to t 
purchase of yarns. Yokioka brought me the 
money carly in the morning in many cheques, but 
the banks not being open in Tokiyo, it was con- 
venient to give an order on Yokohama. I thought 
if Iseya had not the money himself he could easil 
procure it. I first knew Mr. Whittall on the 2oth 
or 30th of August. After that I met him frequently. 
On the 3oth I paid Iseya in Tokiyo $12,000 tn 
foreign money. That is to say I confided kinsatsy 
to Iseya to change into dollars, and on his return [ 
paid him from that money. When Yokioka paid 
me In cheques or dollars I converted them into 
kinsatsu. 1 cannot say exactly when, without 
reference to my books, I intended to bring the 
money to Yokohama in cheques from Yokioka. 

Soon after noon the Court adjourned until 2 p.m. 

On resuming, the cross-examination of Shimada 
was continued: He said—I intended to go to 
Yokohama in the afternoon. I received a telegram 
from Tokiyo saying that there was some trouble 
between Yokioka and Whittall. I was asked to 
go, even if I had no money, as Iseya was anxious to 
see me. When I arrived that evening (the 28th) 
I first heard that Iseya had borrowed the money. 
On mat ger I paid Yokioka $10,000. I had not 
retumed till the evening of the 2gthSon account of 
trouble with the yarns. I purchased the shirtings 
on the 7th. I had paid Iseya $20,000 on the and 
of September; I only paid him $10,000 at first 
because he said he was perfectly willing to take 
that amount. The full sum was to be $16,177. 
The shirtings represented the balance. I received 
them about the 2nd or 3rd of September; but left 
them at No. 24 for about thirty days. I paid $1.95 

piece for the shirtings after inspecting them at 
No. 24. I left them at No. 24 because it was there 
that Iseva had borrowed money. 

To Mr. Litchficld—I purchased the ship for 
trade to the Central Provinces, after 1 had heard 
from Iseya that she was for sale. No one came 
specially to Tokiyo to inform me. 

That was Mr. Litchfield’s case. 

Mr. Kirkwood, having briefly addressed the 
Court, outlining the scheme that the defence would 
take, called 

Mr. F. da Roza, whose testimony, relating as it 
apparently would to collateral transactions, and 
not to the validity of the deposit note as an 
** approved bill,” was reserved. 

‘Mr. E. Whittall—I am the defendant in this 
case. I first saw Yokioka Shobei on the 27th of 
August. Tokura came with him, and Baba an 
interpreter, to my office. Several ple came to 
see me about the steamer before the 27th, but I 
cannot say that these two people did. The two 
documents (produced and handed in) were delivered 
to me on the 28th. I had seen then on the 27th. 
They arein my own handwriting. Tokura handed 
them to me from a small bag that he had about 
him. The first document, a draft eement for 
the sale of a steamer and 200 bales of yarn, 
was made in July. The Japanese mentioned in 
it was Kubota, who offered me $10,000 for 
the steamer and never returned. On the 1Sth 
of August one Oyama Hachiuno came to me 
and wished to buy the steamer and 450 bales of 
yarn. He said he had learned the quantity from - 
the compradore—the exact quantity I had. So 
of shirtings. (Witness here explained at somelength 
that he found that the applicants knew better what 
quantities of shirtings he had in his godowns than 
he did himself. The remainder of his evidence was 
to the effect that, as regards the contract, instead 
of 2,000 pieces of shirtings there were 2,200. In- 
stead of 63 bales of yarns, there should be sixty. 
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Instead of $16,177, to satisfy him, it should 
be $6,177. When Tokura came he asked where 
Kato of the Kono Bank was, and was told that 
that bank was only a branch of the Nito Bank, and 
that Yokioko Shobei was a much bigger man 
than Kato. On that day he wrote out the 
contracts, but did not sign them. The deposit- 
note they put on his desk without comment. They 
took it away with with them. He explained to the 
int er what he meant by approved bills: for 
instance he would be satisfied with the Okurasho’s 
stamp. It was understood viously that he 
should have that guarantee. hey produced no 
money. He did not than sign the contracts be- 
Cause the visitors wished to take them away and 
said they would call next day with the money. 

came next day about nine o'clock, and put 
the bill on his desk. He asked what the Nito Bark 
was. Witness was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion of the address of the Bank, or the signatures, 
and asked whether a certain stamp was that 
of the Okurasho. Being answered in the negative, 
he said that he would inquire into the value of the 
security. He signed the contracts, but did not 
immediately deliver them. As the Japanese were 
waiting for some time, he asked what they were 
waiting for, and was told that they had sent to the 
Shokin Ginko for the money which would be paid 
in bank notes. He then directed his clerk, Mr. 
Engtehardt, to make out godown orders for deli- 
very subject to ap of the bills. A letter 
came from Mr. Gillett in the meanwhile to which 
he replied, and a cheque arrived from Mr. Gillett, 
(han in) for 816.177 which Tokura endorsed 
‘in pencil and handed to him. He explained, 
after examining the deposit nate and havin 
had it translated, that the balance of the 
would be delivered when the deposit note had 
the stamp of the Okurasho. He gave a clean 
order for the delivery of the Fumbo at the same 
time. He sent his ee preci: to the leadin 
Banks in Yokohama, and found that they would 
have nothing to do with the deposit note for 
$32,000. He did not deliver the yarns. Mr. 
Walter, of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
sent word, on uiry, that the Nito Bank was 
a small one, and witness declined to accept 
the note, and told Yokioka and Iseya so the 
next day. He offered it to them to take away. 
Yokioka said he was sorry, and would try to 
obtain better resiribg Shimada next day told him 
that he had bought the goods from Yokioka Shobei. 
Witness explained to him that he could not deliver 
the yarns, as he had not received enough money for 
them, but would deliver the shirtings for which he 
had been paid. He did so. 


Mr. John Walter, Manager of the et el pos 
it 


and Shanghai Bank, remembered Mr. \ 
sending to enquire about such a note as that pro- 
duced. Needful enquiries made by order of witness 
resulted in the answer from the leading Japanese 
Banks that no discount or even a small advance 
would be made on it. The Japanese Banks having 
the best reputation were Mitsui, Shokin Ginko, 
Fiest and Second National, and (especially amon 
the Japanese) the Nobles’ Bank or Fifteent 
National. What he understands by an “approved 
bal ” is one that can be discounted at the market 
rate of interest. 
Mr. Whittall’s examination was resumed. He 
said that he refused Mr. Kato to advance any 
on land being Japanese property. He had 
the yarns still and was ready to deliver them now 
inst approved bills. He was never satisfied 
with the note offered him. Asr the Fumbo, 
he had permission to keep her in the creek for go 
days, and a short time before the expiry of the 
term he handed that permit to Shimada at the 
latter’s request. Witness also made declaration of 
sale at the Consulate. 
To Mr. Litchfield—Witness’s order for the deli- 
very of the steamer was an ordinary one addressed 
to the master in charge. Many Japanese came 
with Tokura on the 27th. The matter of the sale 
of the yarns was introduced to him by his draft of 
the contract being handed tohim. [t was taken 
from Tokura’s litle bag. Baba, the interpreter 
first spoke of Yokioka Shobei. (\Vitness in a tedi- 
ous cross-examination was not shaken at all as re- 
3 his evidence in chief). He admitted having 
cashed Mr. Gillett’s cheque for the $16,177 an hour 
after having received it, and having subsequent! 
asked that gentleman whether he was satisfied wit 
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his securities. He received an affirmative answer, 
and remarked that they, the Japanese, had tried 
to do him, witness, in the eye; but he had done 
them. 

To Mr. Kirkwood witness said that there was no 
reason why he should inform Mr. Gillett, or any 
one else whose cheque he took in the way of busi- 
ness, that he was about to present it for ipsa 

The Court adjourned at 4.45 p.m., until 10 a.m. 
next day. 


Saturpay, 15th December, 1883. 


Ootsu Shineyoshi was the first witness examined 
by Mr. Kirkwood to-day. He said:—l have 
my | examination, and hold a proper 
certificate entitling me to practise as a barrister in 
Japanese Courts. The law regulating bills of ex- 
change was promulgated on the 12th of December, 
1882, under notification No. 57 of the Council 
of State. 

Mr. Kirkwood read a translation of several 
clauses; and Mr. MacClatchie translated them 
from the Code verbally. Mr. Kirkwood’s transla- 
tion is substantially the same as Mr. McClatchie’s, 
and the provisions are apparently identical with 
those regulating the issue and transfer of English 
bills-of-exchange. The clauses referred to run as 
follows, scenedin to Mr. Kirkwood’s rendering, 
accepted by the Court :— 

REGULATION FOR BiLts OF EXCHANGE AND 


Promissory Notes :-— 
f ‘ 
and al 3 
at which drawn; (3) 


(a) the mame of the drawee; (5) the name of 
6) the sum is to be paid to the payee or having the 


spate tyr = Avia 
13th Clause—The ownership of a ball of exchange is 
traalerred endorsement. 
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26th Qlause—If 
the payment shall be made in that 

47th Clause—The ownership of notes that are not in 
accordance with the rules mentioned in the ist aad qth 
section as well as the 43rd and 44th clauses cannot be 
transferred by endorsement. 

To Mr. Litchfield—Bills of Exchange pass daily 
between Tokiyo and Yokohama. The Okurasho 
is a department for superintending the receipts 
and disbursements of the Japanese Government. 
It is positively no part of the Department’s func- 
tions to guarantee bills of exchange. 

To Nr. Kirkwood— National ks must de- 
it a certain sum of money in the Okurasho, in 
vaso for which they receive bonds. 

Mr. Gillett—I am a merchant, residing at 
No. 24, Yokohama. On the afternoon of the 
27th of August last Iseya’s banto came to me, and 
said that his employers might require a juan of 
about $16,0v0 on the security of 450 bales of cotton 
yarn. I said that I thought the matter could be 
Hee. by but I would let him know next morning. 
That day Iseyaand his clerk bothcame at 11 o'clock, 
and I told them that I was prepared to advance 
them the sum they required on the security they 
offered, namely the 450 bales of cotton yarn. 
They left, and at half-past eleven the banto re- 
turned, and stated that Mr. Whittall would not 
deliver the goods without a letter from me. I 
wrote to Mr. Whiitall to this effect :— 

Dear Whittall—In_ consideration of your delivering 410 

of yarns to Mr. Iseya, | undertake to hand yuu a 
cheque for $16,177. s 
On the fly-leaf of the note I wrote :— 

I hope the transaction is in accordance with your wishes. 
or the difference between the first allusion 
of the Japanese to 450 bales of yarns and their 
having only 410 bales to offer to fuller information 
obtained by them at the time the transaction was 
becoming definite. Mr. Whittall wrote to me to the 
effect that be did not know Mr. Iseya; but that 
they (the Japanese) were settling to take delivery 
of the goods. About twelve o’clock Iseya and his 
clerk came to my office and asked me for a cheq:1c, 
which I gave them, for $16,177, they remarking 
that they were to take delivery of the goods from 
Mr. Whittall’s godown at one o'clock. I then went 
away to tiffin and returned shortly after one. In 
front of Mr. Whittall’s godowns I saw a lot of 
trucks and Iseya’s banto, whom I asked :—** Why 


have you not begun to take delivery of the 
The reply was that Mr. Wittall’s banto 
returncd from tiffin, and that he had taken the & 
of the godowns with him. About five minutes la.’ 
Mr.W ittall camealong. He said:—* Well, Gil, 
I’ve got your money: you'd better look after you, 
securities. I have applied $10,000 to the sale of 
the steamer, and $4,000 to the sale of the shirtin 
which I will deliver. The remaining $2,000 | = 
tain against the contract for the yarns. Thee 
people are a pack of swindlers. They have bee, 
trying to do me in the eye for the last month; but 
now I have done them.” I replied: “ Whittal 
I have nothing to do with your steamer or your 
shictings. I have only to deal with Mr. Iseya, to 
whom I have advanced money on the security of 
a quantity of yarns.” This was on the 28h of 
August. At 3 o'clock that day Iseya and his 
banto returned to my office. They said that 
were sorry that they had put me to any trouble, 
but that they would see that I did not lose any. 
thing. At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 2gth 
Iseya came to me, and, saying that he had not re. 
ceived money he expected from Tokiyo, asked me 
if I would mnt spe him thither. I replied that | 
would go certainly ; would do anything to facilitate 
matters ; and it was arranged that we should 
up together that evening. We went by 
six o'clock train; but did no business that evening, 
At eight on the following morning (the 30th) 
came +g ai pe 1h me rigs he had $10,000 
me. I said “allright.” I was not : 
of course I desired the sistier sedled & 
early as possible. We returned to Yokohama by 
the quarter-past nine train; and when we arrived 
Iseya changed a quantity of kinsatss he had with 
him into separ ~~ handed me $10,000. On shes 
31st, 44 bales irtings came to my godown 
him. On the 1st of September, on Ley sccnast | 
appropriated $3,960, about their value, toward 
liquidating the balance due to me. The same day 
Iseya paid me $2,000 ; and on the 3rd, | received 
from him $217, thus cancelling my advance of 
$16,177. \When I gave Iseya the cheque at one 
on the 28th of August I saw some delivery orders. 
I did not then ins them, as [ was leaving the 
office. He laid them on my desk, and I think [ 
su uently returned them to him. 

To Mr. Litchfield—I have known Iseya seven or 
eight years. In making this advancee I had to 
make my own arrangements with the Bank. 

Mr. Edward Engelhardt, bookkeeper to Mr. 
Whittall, recognised the delivery orders in exhibit. 
He wrote them himself before noon on the 28h of 
August by order of Mr. Whittall. He then in- 
structed the godown-man to deliver nothing without 
the consent of Mc. Whittall or himself. People 
came for deli about three o'clock. He sent 
the cheque to the Bank as is usual. By Mr. 
Whittall’s order he stopped delivery of the 

Mr. Kirkwood called a Chinese com to 
testify to the fact of offering the deposit note for 
thirty-two thousand dollars odd. 

His Honor remonstrated against evidence or 
interpretation,in “ pidgin English” but allowed Mr. 
Kirkwood to put his question. Nothing intel 
ligible could be elicited = this witness, s0 8 com: 

ent int er was sent for. ' 
Pete. da Roza recollected seeing Yokioka Shobei 
in Mr. Whittall’s office on the goth of Augus. 
One or two days before, Iseya had visited him with 
one Ota; and Tokura asked him to go to Mr. 
Whitrall’s to persuade Whittall to take a certain note 
against a steamboat, some yarns, and shirtings. 
they offered him yer 5v0 to do so. Witness con- 
versed with them, advising them to explain to him 
the whole business. They e of an vent 
with Whittall for $48,000, one-third cash : two-thirds 
in six months against a bill on a pecanes bank. 
They had paid 316,00, and Mr. \ ‘hittall refused 
to deliver the goods. Tokura exhibited the con- 
tract which witness explained, they giving partici: 
lars of the establishment of the Nito Bank, a pnvate 
bank with a nominal capital of yeu 100,000. Only 
two or three shares had been sold, and there wane 
capital in reserve. Witness told them he coe 
not in such case influence Mr. Whittall. They 
said the $10,000 paid had been borrowed from 
a foreigner. If the cotton yarns could be ad 
cured, capital would be raised from a dealer int 
interior, the $16,000, would be at once refunde 
and the Bank would make money in Sis 
months to pay Mr. Whittall, Witness promptly 
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ainted Mr. Whittall with the facts of the case; 
aed previously been acquainted with Ota. At 
Mr. Whittall’s request he explained next day to 
the people concerned that their deposit-note was 
not worth the paper it was written on, and that 
sods could not be delivered against such security. 
They promised to try to get better security and 
return in two or three days. Mr. Whittall said he 
would allow than fifteen day's ag - which time 
he would charge no godown rent. Mr. Shimada 
has since been to witness to ask him to sell the 
steamer, for which he would probably take seven 
or eight thousand dollars. 

Nothing material was elicited in the cross-exami- 
nation of Mr. da Roza. Mr. Ota is a doctor. 

Mr. Whittall’s Chinese compradore, King San, 
testified through an interpreter that hehad presented 
the deposit note at several Japanese Banks (the 
Mitsui and others) where he was told that it was 

ess. 
valuelie, Litchfield—Witness tried to sell the bill. 
He said “Dollar sinjo?” and was answered 
 Sinjo-nai IK ; : 

This closed Mr. Kirkwood’s case. 

The Court adjourned till half-past one. 

In the afternoon, Counsel reviewed the evidence 
on both sides in behalf of their respective clients; 
and His Honour reserved judgment. 


CHESS. 














By E. B. Cook. 


(From American Chess Nuts.) 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Solution to Chess Problem of 8th December, 


by V. N. Portia. 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. to B. 2. 1.—B. moves. 
2.—P. to QO. 5, ch. 2.—K. moves. 
3-—Q. mate. 


Correct answer received from ‘‘ Tesa.” 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
a en 


THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, a | pe M.B.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 18th.* 


eee eee nee 


From America ... perO.&O.Co. Friday, Dec. 21st.t 
From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Sunday, Dec. 23rd. 
From Europe, 

_vi Hongkong. per M. M.Co. Thursday, Dec. 27th. 


.* Left Shanghai on December gth. ¢ Arabic left San Fran- 
cisco on December ist. 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and >perM.B.Co. Thursday, Dec. 20th. 
Nagasaki ... 


For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per M. M. Co. 
For America...... per P. M. Co. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacife Mail, and the Pentesules and Oriental 
panies, are approximate only, 


Saturday, Dec. 22nd. 
Monday, Dec. a4th. 


Digitized by Google 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


> 
For Weee Becixxixe Fanart, Deceussa 7ta, 1853. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heary line represents barometer, 
Light continuous line—maximam and minimum thermometers. 
i ee ee represents velocity of wind. 


—<—$— $$ ____.__._.___.percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 


* Raion in Inches. t Direction of Wind. % Weather. 


Maximum velocity of wind 18.0 miles per bour on Sunday 
at 10 p.m. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was yo.185 
inches on Thursday at to a.m., and the lowest was 99.673 inches 
on Monday at 3 p.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 57.2 on Monday, 
and the rest was a5.10n Friday. The maximem and mini- 
mum for the corresponding week of last year were 61.9 and 37.0 
respectively. 

The total quantity of rain for the week and that for the 
corresponding week of last year were both rero. 


THE TOKIY¥O-FOXOHAMA RAILIWAF. 
——— > —--— 


It has been the practice of some local journals 
for a considerable time to notice, in the railway 
returns of the above line, all cases in which the 
current receipts were below those of the “ corre- 
sponding week last year,” no reference being made 
to returns which in any degree approached previous 
figures. As for many reasons such a method is 
manifestly fallacious and misleading, we give the 
following table, which exhibits the true progress 
and successful working of the line from its opening 
up to the present year :— 


YRAR ENDED Passencans, Goons. Torat. 

jotm Jung, TEX. TEN. TEX. 
WIG scajazsseexs 395,988 — 395,958 
BPM xis catins ic 403,327 ... 24,590 ... 427,917 
169% scinmiivcis 424,220 i.« 32,523 ..c 440,054 
SOTO asiackaor 379,555 «+. 28,219 ... 407,774 
DEIF ccsnciicedes 349,758 ... 36,238 ... 385,996 
SOP: s6eeseaisews 357,004 ... 43,568 ... 400,632 
BBID ccsrrcvseces 376,449 ... 47,178 ... 423,627 
hn ere erty 428,018 ... 53,533 -.. 481,551 
SURE iain §02,047 ... 58,182 ... 560,229 
BROD: cianpscaens 515,927 --. 52,994 ... 568,921 
COSs vcistciiears 509,035 «-. 46,476 i. 550,088 


Sot 


LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
_——— 
{Reuter “Sreciac” To “Jaraw Mait.”} 


London, December 13th. 
MORE TROOPS FOR TONQUIN. 

Six thousand French troops have embarked 
at Marseilles for Tonquin. 

London, December gth. 
FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Negotiations continue between the Marquis 
Tseng and M. Ferry. 

THE SYDNEY CONFERENCE. 

The Sydney Conference has decided upon the 
formation of a Federal Council to deal with 
the common affairs of the Colonies. 

London, December 11th. 
FRANCE AND CHIKA. 

The Chamber of Deputies has passed a vote 
of confidence in the Ministry by a very large 
majority. 

M. Ferry has announced that it is impossible, 
in the absence of a definite basis of agreement, 
to further suspend the advance on Bach-ninh. 

London, December 13th. 
THE AMERICAN TRADE DOLLAR. 

Owing to the fall in silver, resolutions have 
been introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives (United States Congress) withdrawing the 
trade dollar. 





REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


(From tur Honcxorc “ Dairy Press.’’] 
London, 30th November. 
The Emperor of Germany has telegraphed to 
the King of Spain, thanking him for the cordial 
reception accorded to the Imperial Prince at 
Madrid, and assuring him of his life-long 
friendship. 


[From Tae Saicon “ INDEPENDANT. "’} 


Paris, 19th November. 

Negotiations have been reopened with China. 
It is hoped that the attitude of the Chamber and 
of the extreme Left will induce China to mode- 
rate her demands. 

Further bodies of African troops are being 
prepared for despatch. 

The Colonial Budget for 1885 is under con- 
sideration. M. Felix Faure has introduced 
important reforms in it. 


The Chamber appears disposed to vote the 
credits asked for by the Government for the 
Tonquin expedition. The majority of the 
Committee appointed to consider the matter is 
favourable. 

Paris, zoth November. 
bby Tonquin credits will undoubtedly be 
voted. 


The Afytho will embark two battalions of 
Chasseurs d'Afrique on the 24th. 


M, Fallitres succeeds M. Ferry. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
a 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11 a.m. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
endian 
FREIGHTS. 

There is no demand for sailing tonnage, and 
there are more steamers on the berth than will fill, 
there being no less than three vessels for New York 
vid Suez Canal, the Benvenue, Mosser, and Mark 
Lane, the Bexlarig having been withdrawn, For 
despatch in January the Electra is fixed for Havre 
and Hamburg. 


ARRIVALS. 
Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer 1,146, R. Swain, 
toth »—Shanghai and s, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Mensaleh, French steamer 1,384, B. Blanc, roth 
December,—Hongkong 3rd December, Mails 
and General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
t1th December,—Hongkon har December, 
Mails and General.—P. M.S. . Co 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 
12th ber, Francisco 22nd Novem- 


ber, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 


Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 701, Ingman rath 
December,— Kobe roth December, — 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sooloo, British bark, 472, Baike, 12th December,— 
N i 7th December, Coals and Coke.— 
H. MacArthur. 

Niigata Marx, J ese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 

ers ae ok and Ogino- 
hama 12th December, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. : 
Hiogo Maru, japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
i th Fase Kobe 1 if Docenbe, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. ss Co, 


DEPARTURES. 

Sophie, Russian schooner, 230, Sundrig, 11th De- 

Messer, British steamer, 1,384, Longley, 11th De- 
cember,— Kobe, General, —Smith, Baker & Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
134th December,—San Francisco, Mails and 

eral.—P. M.S.S. Co. 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, John H. Clark, 
13th December,— Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, 

eimann & Co. 

Kamtchatke, Russian steamer, 701, Ingman, 13th 
December,—Kobe, General.— Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Seikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 14th 
December,—Toba, General.—Seiriusha. 

City of Peking, American steamer, 3,129, Berry, 

: a December,—Hongkong, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—P. M. SS. Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 2, P. Harris, 15th De- 
cember, — Hongkong and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O.S. N. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Zokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai at cor :—Mr. and Mrs. Yenomoto, Miss 
Howe and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. H. MacArthur, 
Rev. J. Warren, Messrs. H. Harris, J. Middleton, 
E. Zappe, Geike, Takou, Orita, Imai, Kung, 

rok, King, Yayeda, and Kambarra in cabin ; 
and 76 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
Mrs. Hagens, infant, and European nurse, Messrs. 
H. Fusiyama, Tanaka Bensaburo, and Takamomo 
in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Fanetro, 
from Hongkong :—Mc. J. V. Ribeiro in cabin. 

Per Russian steamer Kamt{chatka, from Kobe :— 
Mr. Kirby and 70 Seals me 5 ae 

ican steamer City of Peking, from San 
Adie no. L. Davis, U.S.N., Rev. 
and Mrs. J. H. De Forest and 3 children, Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Davison and 4 children, Miss F. N. 


Google 


Hammefar, M.D., Miss Emma A. Everding, Rev. 
M.C. Harris, Dr. F. C. Gibbald, Messrs. E. G. 
Treickenberg, H. Gibbald, C. E. Barns, .and H. 
Comstock in cabin. For Kobe: Bishop and Mrs. 
Poole, 3 children and governess, Miss Boulton and 
Miss Pearson in cabin. For Shanghai: Mr. and 
Mrs. Theo. F. Jones, Mrs. Flora Bisbee and 2 
children, and Dr. j. MM. Mathewson in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Rev. and Mrs. J. Jamieson, Miss H. 
Lewts, Castain J. W. nner, Messrs. P. C. 
Mozoondar, \V. B. Spratt, and H. Kopsch in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
Messrs. Thompson, Woolley, and Johnson in 
cabin; and 170 Japanese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :—Mr. R. Conchee in cabin; 
and 4 Europeans, 3 Japanese, and 371 Chinese in 
steerage. For New York: Mr.and Mrs. O. W. Wil- 
letts and 2 children, Miss G. Howe and 2 children, 
Messrs. C. B. Bernard and R. Trevethick in cabin. 
For London: Messrs. J. D. Falk and D. G. Falk 
in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hong- 
koug :—Rev. and Mrs. Jamieson, Miss H. Lewis, 
Captain J. W. Conner, Messrs. P. C. Mozoondar, 
W. B. Spratt, and H. Kopsch in cabin. 

Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and N i:—Mr. and Mrs. Lane and 
maid, Rev. and Mrs. Davison, Miss E. A. Everding, 
Dr. Dold, Messrs. A. Kader and servant, Nicker- 
son, Lamyer, E. Streichenberg, Williams, P. M. 
Fajeil, E. A. Smith, A. R. Wayeton, John Walter, 

" Collins, Wong Yoke Then, Lhar Hong, Lee Hoy, 
om Cheong, Fit Kuem, Lo Lam 
im, Pom Thong, and 
apa- 


tsa Seay 1 
Hin, Wuy Kai Wun, Yem 
Hon Kum in cabin ; and 6 Chinese and 12 
nese in steerage. 


CARGOES. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai po ports :—Treasure, $152,000.00. 
Per French steamer Mensaleh, from Hongkong: 
1,409 packages. 
Per American steamer City 


of Rio de Faneiro, 
for San Francisco :— f ; F 














TEA. 
Sax xsw OTNER 
FRAKCtISCO. TORK. Citias, TUTAL. 
Hongkong ............ 100 277 9 386 
i sevasieatsen: “458 59 sae eee 
sstecseiariceiens: . 200 37 Bott 
Yokohama ............. 7s695 306 1,195 9,196 
Total ............ 9,010 679 35997. 33,605 
SILK. 
San Kaw OTHER 
TRAXCISCO. yoRa. Civigs. TOTAL. 
Hongkong ............ 0 — 219 _ 219 
Soran emi dceuetdeisess 203 _ 203 
Y es - $05 mas 5°S 
Total .......... _ 927 — 927 
CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Khiva, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 164 bales; 
for France, 736 bales; for Italy, 27 bales; Total, 
927 bales. 


REPORTS. ; 

The American steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, 
Captain Robt. R. Searle, reports leaving Hong- 
kong on the 3rd December, at 3.15 p.m. bound for 
Yokohama and San Francisco with very strong 
monsoon and a hcavy head sea, through the For- 
mosa Channel; thence to port moderate weather. 
ap bce at Yokohama on the 11th December, 
at 5 a.m. 


The British bark Sooloo, Captain Baike, from 
Nagasaki, reports having arrived at Yokohama on 
the pone! of the 12th December, after a 
passage of five days, and passed the British ship 
Haddon Hall on the 11th, between Cape Sagami 
and Vries Island, steering south. 


The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the 13th De- 
cember, at 4.45 a.m. with light variable winds and 
clear weather to Omaisaki; thence to port easterly 
winds and thick rainy weather. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 15th December, at 1.30 a.m. 


LATEST COMMERCIAL, 
———_q_____. 
IMPORTS. 


During the past weck our Market shows signs 
of recovery from late stagnation, and although 
buyers still offer very low prices, the outlook 
is more promising, and some business is te. 
ported but generally on asmall scale. Fair sales of 
Velvets have been made, ‘and low Sattcens are 
enquired for. Metals are quiet, and Prices slightly 


easier. 
COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICUL, 


Nos. 16to24,CommontoMedium- - $25.00 to 28.50 
Nos. 36 to 24, Good to Best - ° * 29.25 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - = - 35.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium- = 40.50 to 31,50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- == == 33.00 t0 35.00 
Nos. 38t042 - - == = = 35.0080 37.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER Pisce, 


Grey Shirtings—S} tb, 38) to 39inches - §1.70 to 2.15 


Shirtings—oly, 38} to 45 inches - 1.85 to2, 
Thoth 7th 24 yards, zinches- - ta nie 
Indigo Shirting—12 dando 4tinches - 1.50 to1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 $o inches - 1.10 to 3.40 
Cotton—italians and Black, 32 rsa riko. 

taches - - ° : . * 0.07 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2|B, 24 yards, 30 agg 

- 2 2 2 © © is to 140 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2], 24 yards, 30 
Turkey Reds—sBh, 25 7 "30 taches - =e isi 
Velvets—Black, 35 azinches + 5.90 to6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 423% - 0.60 to0.70 
Taféachelas, 12 43 inches - == 1.75 to. 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.60 to 5.25 
Lh aay Meera bad s yards, tiaches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth 50 yards, © © 018 to0.28 
ousecline de Lsine—Crape, 24 yards, 

Stinches = + = © = Of too.i6 
Moussefine de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

guinches - = += «© © 6.18) to0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yezer, 24 yards, 

tinches - +- = «© «© 0.90 too37} 

54 @ SGinches - + 030 100.40 

sdents, $4@ SOinches - 0.40 100.50 

Cloths—Union, 54 @ SOinches - - 0.30 000.55 
Blankets—Scarilet Green, 6 to sh, 

per b 2 eo e e e 0.35 to 0.40 

IRON. 

PBR PICCL. 

Flat Bars iach - 2 Cd » o 92. to 2.90 

Fst pa’ f isch - 2 ee «Be to 30 

Round and square up tofiach - - 2.80 tej 

Nailrod, assorted - = 2 - ee 245 to 2.60 

Nailrod, small size - - - -° 285 (03:15 


KEROSENE. 

Sales were effected early in the week to the 
extent of 25,000 cases at an advance of § cents on 
last quotations ; the Market having suddenly be 
come much firmer. Deliveries for the week have 
been 17,000 cases. Stocks now stand at 650,000 
cases sold and unsold Oil in first hands. Quota- 
tions are firm at :— 


PER Cast. 
Devoe oe baad e Ld e ° e e $1.72 
Comet e ° o e o e e e ie 
e |. 


SUGAR. 

The condition of the Market as last reported 
continues, and no prospect of improvement can be 
looked for until the settlement of accounts at the 
end of the year. The prices given in last report 
remain unchanged, and may be considered nominal 
in view of the paucity of demands. 


maree 
White,No.r- 2 = ==’ = $8.00 1085 
White,No.2- = - © + * 675 la 
White, No.3-  - + *- °* ° “ to vy 
White,No.g- = - - = * SH! 
White, No-5- - - += © =* 40 wen 
Browa Formosa = > + =e 4:28 049 





EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 
Our last was dated 7th instant, and we have 4 
large business to report: Settlements by foreis" 
firms amounting to over goo piculs for the week. 
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The JZanais, which left on the 8th instant, took S98 Sodas and Taysaam Kinds.—The Market has, Some few arrivals have come to hand. Present 
bales; of which 200 were for England and the rest | been nearly cleared of these, and available Stock | Stock 250 piculs. 


for France. The City of Rio de Fanetro, despatched | is now less than 50 piculs. Soda‘, good, has QUOTATIONS. 




























yesterday morning, had 505 bales for the United brought $440, with good medium at $410. Afasuda, Neko toe tear to Fair os to 100 
States Markets. It was expected that she would | $40. Noshi-ito— Filature, Good - 130 


have had much more, but the Japanese contingent QUOTATIONS. Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium — - 110 


’ Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best. - - sy0to1 

fell off most unaccountably ; and it would scem eR tp a ce ; °- - $500 to 510 ert east earth Best - «©: e #f0 ” 
. : anks—No. 2 (Shinshu) -  - - 490 to 500 ‘oshi-ito—Shinshu, Good - © © 100 
that the purchases (noted in our last as being for Sinks =Naes okay 2 - ese Neha Shicshet Melo cs 5 ge 
native account) remain unshipped. Whether they Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) aye tials ery a vert Hest - + + « ae to 105 
. e ‘ 4svO. e . o ° ° it : 7 = - . 

will be once more offered on this Market or shipped} Hanks—No. 2] (Joshs) -  - eteun er a mer Good oo st 
by a future opportunity remains to be secn. Hanks—No. 3 en ae 44s to.450 Kibiso—Filature, Best ectcricd = + + 415 to #20 
Quotations generally must be again advanced;/ Hanks—No. 3} ee We oe 425 to 430 acca parce Secosds : @.2 8 a - es 
holders are very strong, and in some cases refuse to| Filateres—Extra. - - «~ 670 to 630 Kibiso—Shinshu, Best - - - + jo 
sell at all, preferring to carry their Stocks over the| Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers - 600 to 610 pee < sense, Seeons = - ° 2 geto6o 
turn of the year. Settlements have excecded| Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers - Gooto6io | Kine deena Mediu toLew 2. sont 
arrivals, and Stocks are reduced to 4,000 piculs. pra ib, 7 17 deniers. so . 590 Rives Neri, a Common. - + 30 to ta 
The bulk of the trade has been in Filature sorts, x 0. 3, 10/15 deniers 5So to 590 wata—Good 2. ey a aero s 


No. 2, 14/ ’ pms 
and of these ‘good to best” are scarce, and hard Filatures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers $70 to sso Export Table Waste Silk to 14th Dec., 1883: 


. Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 540 to 550 a : 
to find. News from the Markets of consumption| Receels—No. 4, 24/06 deniers Es th cea anes noe ace my. a -_ 
is again rather better, and the whole tone of our! Re-reels—No. 1}, 14/87 deniers 565 to 575 M Sasecd yd - - 82,364 9.990 7,840 
Market is decidedly against buyers. A feature in| Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers S55 to $65 Pokaan Psst = 








the week’s business has been the clearing out of| Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 1409t 13,851 


9,690 
nearly all the Sodai and coarse silks which were in| Kakedss—Extra. - - - Gos Exchange.—Rates have advanced slightly, and 
stock ten days ago. Kakedas—No.t. - - 585 to $95 | native Bankers have again been competing for the 

; ee 535 8 S45 | Durchase of privat All quotations may be 
Hanks.—Again we have to note but a small] Kakedas—No.3 - - $10 to 520 pul re eee q mepid 
business in these, and recorded Settlements do not| Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} - 46s toa7s | raised, and now stand as follows:—London at 
much exceed 100 piculs. Sellers have again put| Hamatsuki—No. 1,2 : 470 to 480 | + M/s» Credits, 3/9}; Documentary, 3/ol; New 
up their prices, but few buyers apparently care to| Hamatsuki—No.3,4 = - 420 to 440 | York 30 d/ S. 91%; 60 d/s., 92; Paris6 m/s., {cs. 
operate on the new platform. Stock of these} Sodai—No.a}- - - qooto4gro 1.4.82}. Kinsatsa have not fluctuated more than 


descriptions is still 2,300 piculs, and although news one per cent., closing at about 111 per $100. 


from Europe reports a slight advance in prices 
there, it would not seem sufficient to warrant pur- 
chases here at present quotations. Among the few 
sales reported we observe Shimonita, $495; Tomi- 
yoka, $495; Omama, $375; Chichibu, $460; 
Maibash, $440; and it is doubtful if sellers would 
go on at these rates, f 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 14th Dec., 1883 :— 
Sarsom 1883-8y. 1882-83. 1881-83. 
Bares. Paces, Bacas. 
France and Italy - 12,689 $,410 3.725 
America - - = = 6,697 $225 2,576 
England - - =< 3,840 2,554 1,969 


TEA. 
The past week has been extremely quiet, only 
one or two buyers showing any disposition to 
te. Total Settlements amount to about 595 
piculs, consisting of the followin es :—Com- 
mon 185, Good Common 70, Medium 35, Good 
Total - © 21,226 16,189 8,170 | Medium 130, Fine 145, and Finest 30 piculs. 
Giger cree . | Prices wig roage the same es last advi Andy Ough - 
: 2 - : some the lower es are rat cmer. 
Filatures.—This and the following class have Th h doi hi k d Uadernoted are shipments from this port since last 
been specially sought for; and two-thirds of the cre has been more doing this week, an report :—The steamships Gordon Castle and Ve- 
total Settlements have taken place in them. Really | recorded sales amount to 750 piculs. Buyers have| nice both sailed on the sth instant, the former 
best qualities are getting very scarce, and prices for | been unable to obtain better terms especially on taking 8,272 Ibs. Tea for New York, and the latter 
all kinds above ordinary No. 2 must be advanced. | good kinds of Waste; and sellers as a rule have it | 227/976 Ibs. Tea, viz. :—-For New York 201,927 
~ eee hej . Stocks of all kind Mee Ibs. and for Canada 26,049 Ibs. The o des- 
The competition from native buyers has been a/| all ¢ CHOW Ways SIOCRS OF BN RINGS Are OGL) cniched by the steamship City of Rio de Saucire 
marked feature, and it is fully expected that some | 1,000 piculs, and some of this is withdrawn from 


= en instant wa aki 388.749 lbs. Tea 
of the silk so disposed of will reappear later on, | the Market, at least for the present. Shipments} from this port, viz.:—For New York 2,729 Ibs., 
when reduced Stocks and higher prices may offer | continue to be freely made as per Export table eee a ie, 
he speculator a chance of profit. In the list of | given at foot. F or the best descriptions of Fila- Mosser, Benvenue, and Wark Lane are advertised 
business done we note a few parcels No. 1 in fine| ture-Noshi, and Kibiso, the demand cxcecds the} for New York, > ports, at “ analogs per ton S 
size at $610 and 600. A small parcel of Nikosha, | supply. 40 cubic feet. The steamship Benlarig recently 

: : advertised for New York has been withdrawn. 
14/16 den., is held for S10. Ordinary No. 1 has Pierced Cocoons.—A few small lots have been The next Pacific Mail steamer, for San Fran- 
been done at $590, but is now quoted at $600. taken into godown for testing, but the price will | cisco, the City of Tokio, advertised to leave here on 
Best 1} are now $590. Best No. 2 are firm at depend on how they turn out. Arrivals come in the — an brpettne at 3 cents per Ib. gross 
$580. In lower grades not much change. very slowly, and the available Stock is not in- ee een aca and at $12 per ton of 40 


: : cubic feet for San Francisco. 
Re-reels.—These have been in good demand, and} creased. At closing}the sale of a parcel of light 








OTATIONS, 
would have been dealt in to a greater extent, but for | yield is reported, but the price has not yet been| Common - - ee a ae $ro & under 
the extreme pretensions of holders with regard to definitely fixed. on ome Se en es . - 7 
certain well-known chops. Thus, for a rather in- $s F . full Good Mediem += «© « « « « to toa 
ferior parcel of * Tortoise,” $600 is asked. A good- ; Noshi-ito.—Some wv. transactions at Tull rates Fine x *s < = os = - Nominal 
sized lot of “ Five Girl” and “ Deer” chop have in Osha and Filature kinds. Some old contracts 
been taken together at $570 and $555 respectively, of Foshu are being slowly delivered; but quality EXCHANGE. 


from this province is rapidly falling off, and good there has been a fair pene of rae Bills on 
rtment is not easily found even at an advance | offer during the week, a considerable portion of 
ee which have been placed with the Shokin Ginko at 
P : more favorable rates than those offered by Foreign 
Kibiso—The chicf business done has been in| Banks. There is hardly any demand for Bank 
medium Oshw at $80, Foshu at $30 to $50, with Bills, and quotations at the close are steady. 


a large parcel Samdanshu at $60. Filatures have Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/8 


but the operation could not be repeated at the 
same price to-day. Ordinary to fair Shinshu Za- 
guri are worth $530 to $560. 

Kakeda.—Not a large business in these, about 
ea Piculs, 2} to 3, change hands at $520; but the 
higher grades have been neglected, and at closing 


; 4 Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - <3) 
the extreme Prices asked tend to prohibit business been in request at former quotations, and we note rie ta Ber 4 ee, wert - - 3/9 
ir-S) mnew—Pnvate 6 moaths nght- - - 3/9 
altogether. “ Chocho” done a few days ago at} sale of Utsunomiya at $120. A fair-sized lot of} O° Bone aL ee cht: i 
$575 is now held at $600 Tokosha has also becn delivered under contract at| On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.81% 
y ; . Oa Hongkong—Bank sight - - j ofo dis. 


Oshu.—There has been a fair enquiry, and $t15- 
Prices are higher, especially for fair to best Sendai.| Afawata.—There has been some revival in the 
Hamatsuki have also been freely taken at something | demand for this article, and about 75 piculs of Good 
over last week’s figures. Stock of these districts is| Medium have found purchasers at from $169 to 
run down to less than 200 piculs, $1714. Alargeparcel good Oshu is offered at $150. 


On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight- = =_ 14 o/o dis. 
On Shanchai—Bank sight - - s ©9792 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days” sight - = 72 

Oa New York——Bank Bills on demand - 

Oa New York—Private x0 days’ sight-  - ott 

On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand ~ go} 

On San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight ~ 91¢ 
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fa GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TES. P Dg W B ALDWIN, 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. Trix Pirate anno Sueet Jron MANuracrurers. 


ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Swindon, 
constitutions will discover that by the use | near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 


of this wonderful medicine there is * Health for London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its St z 5 cc a aes _ 
SJ e a 


purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, j : 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in | have received following AWARDS :— 
Abyssinia, hat hep ordered the dragoman Ma- | Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
ae Red eg Faker that Iwas a Doctor, | South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
r : ‘ medicines at the service of the ; gies 
sick, sas Ls gratis. In a short time I had | Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Mcdal.® 
Novae Die. wom ! served out a quantity | Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Dipl 
pir Rae y » 1879, First-class Diploma. 
poe s Pills. lies bara ae Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. -FPOR SALE, Volumes No. 1 ands of te 
Properties the _ create an undeniable effect upon © The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tia Plate Manufacturer. ‘** China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 
apap satishes them of their value. Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., | in good condition. 
Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. 
May rst, 1883. Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 


{Dec. 15, 1883, 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, Med 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, Par 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 1678 
May st, 1883. 


FOR SALE. 











SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, 
in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of 
Ointment. I gave some to the people, an 





blished 
olloway’s 
nething could 





exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 
peas. and the demar.d became so great that I was obliged to 
ock up the small remaining “ stock. 

by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes 





May rst, 1883. Railings, Standards, Fountains, —- Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 

ay m —hle Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bandstands, 
Te fe dead Sor eas < Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 

a J. & E. ATKINSON’S ae Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


~ PERFUMERY;, 


ONLY GOLD MEDAI-—PARIS, 1878, 
TWO SUYVER MEDALS Ano “FIRST GROER OF MERIT,” 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
: ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. , 
iE? White Rese, Frangipanne, Yies, , Stephanotis, 


Opepanaz, Jockey Club, Ess uot, 
Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all ether odcers, of the Snest quality ealy. 
ATKINSON'S 


8012 MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE f 


: . the German kinds. 
ATKINSON'S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


 gelebraied fer po many yeers, continecs te be made as hereto. & 
im sere. Bis eeengly Pectaae’, ond wel be: Soeen veny Coraee 
<2 aoa, 


ATEINSGN'S WHITE ROSE TONEY VINEBAR, 


#4, OLD BOND STREET, LONPON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON 4PILICATTON. 


; UTION.—Moars. J. @ K. ATKINSON manatectare 
ao OM cant te beat quailty only. Purchasers sre TE 
 gantioned te aveid counterfelts vi ate -P¥ 
Mie labelled with the firm's Trade _8 Row“ cne 
* Golden Lyte. 
~~ ESTABLISHED 1790. 
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“PREVENT FRICTI 
“JOHN OAKEY & Sons: Manuracturers of Emery Etnrer GioruCuass Paere&S. | 


CWELLINGTON EME 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Tlustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & OO. GLASGOW. 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department 


1 MEDAL”: 


Sin VUE UAL *. EXHIBITION - 
oe AWARDED: . : 


sit Hoey 
fr rn 
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The Jagan Weekly Mail. 


“Pals CK QUE DOS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No aotice will be takea of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is iotended for insertion in the “Japan 
Weaency Mait,” must be authenticated by the name 
aad address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on bemeecss be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
coatributions be addressed to the Enitor. 








Yononama: Satuapay, Decenaer 22ND, 1883. 








BIRTH. 
' On the 6th instant, at No. 317, Bluff, the wife of Mr. D. 
}. Scott of a Soa. 

At No. 73, Bluff, Yokohama, December 16th, the wife of 

Wa. Baraiz, M.B.M.S.S. Co., of a Sos. 
DEATH. 

On the isth instant, at Shanghai, Wittiam Hexay 
Bess Gussins, second soa of the late Martin Richard 
Gebbins, Bengal Civil Service, aged 35 years. 

At 6.30 a.m. oa the 31st December, at No. 43, Yokohama, 
Horace Pacpowm, aged 41 years. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





A suction of the foreign press in Japan and 
China has recently found a great deal to say 
about the supposed arbitrary proceedings of the 
Japanese Consul at Pusan (Korea). The 
Consul is reported to have forcibly closed the 
premises of a firm of Chinese store-keepers re- 
cently established within the limits of the 
Japanese settlement, and to have peremptorily 
ordered the owners to remove their goods and 
chattels without delay. Such an outrage offered 


Go 


ahappy chance to journalists whose apparent that the inference suggested should generally be 


interpretation of their public duties is to manu- 
facture a maximum of mischief out of a mini- 
mum of material. The public was informed 
that the Japanese openly claim to have a private 
arrangement with Korea by which no other 
foreign subjects are allowed to settle and trade 
at Pusan. Itis scarcely necessary to say that 
no such claim has ever been advanced by the 
Japanese. We learn, on enquiry, that as yet an 
official report of the affair in question has not 
been received in Tokiyo, but in the meanwhile 
the explanation offered is simple and sufficient. 
The ground occupied by the Japanese at Pusan 
has been allotted to them under an arrangement 
by which they exercise complete municipal 
control there, and levy taxes for that purpose. 
It is obvious that the residence of other nationals 
within the same limits could not be permitted, 
unless they consented to subscribe not only to 
the police, but also to the fiscal, system obtain- 
ing there, and even with such consent, trouble- 
some complications might arise. Reasons 
connected with these manicipal arrangements 
were doubtless at the root of the action as- 
cribed to the Japanese Consul at Pusan, though 
it remains to be seen how far rumour has ex- 
aggerated the facts. We find it stated in a 
Nagasaki journal, which, judging from its un- 
varying tone of hostility to Japan and partiality 
to China, appears to have constituted itself the 
latter's champion against the former, that the 
new treaties just concluded with Korea will 
without doubt, upset ‘“‘any anomalous private, 
arrangements that may now exist” between that 
country and Japan. It is obvious that the new 
treaties can have no effect whatsoever on the 
arrangement we have described. It is an ar- 
rangement openly entered into by the Govern- 
ments at Tokiyo and Séul, having for its object 
the preservation of peace and good order among 
the Japanese settled at Pusan. The advent of 
other nationals under separate treaties need not, 
as a matter of right, effect the status of the 
Japanese settlers in any way, though as a matter 
of convenience and expediency it probably 
would. 


Tuat article of the Anglo-Korean treaty which 
concedes to British subjects the right of trade 
in the interior of the country has already been 
made the subject of journalistic remarks reflect- 
ing unfavourably on the apparent illiberality of the 
Japanese Government, which, after a quarter of a 
country’s intercourse, withholds a similar privi- 
lege. That such acontrast should be drawn and 


gle 


discreditable to Japan, cannot be considered un- 
reasonable. But the point deserves something 
more than a cursory examination. For the most 
part, it is true that restrictions upon international 
intercourse are due to imperfect civilization. Thus 
in Japan's case the limit originally set to the com- 
mercial privileges conceded by the treaties was 
to be interpreted as an evidence of self-distrust. 
When she was called on to open this port or 
remove that obstruction, she hesitated, doubtful 
of her own ability to contro! forces that had been 
in operation among her people for more than 
two centuries. For every failure to protect fo- 
eigners against outrage, the Government was 
required to pay a heavy indemnity, and some- 
times to imperil its own existence by preferring 
the claims of aliens to the prejudices of its 
nationals. Under these circumstances it was 
natural that Japan should shrink from incurring 
responsibilities attended by such serious results. 
None the less is it quite certain that, since the 
Restoration, her statesmen’s most earnest wish 
has always been to remove every sestriction upon 
foreign intercourse, since no otherwise can they 
hope to obtain recognition of their country's 
fitting place armnong independent nations. There 
are people who profess to doubt this, maintaining 
that Japan’s secret wish is to return to her former 
isolation and to get rid of foreigners altogether. 

We shall scarcely be thought discourteous if 
we say that such suspicions are not worthy of 
discussion. They are simply an illustration of 
the old couplet, 

All seems infected that the infected apy, 
As all looks yellow to the jasadiced eye. 

Japan's aim is to be really regarded as an in- 

dependent and civilized country. She wants to 

place her commercial relations with the outer 

world on the same footing as those of an 

European State; to permit strangers to come 

and go as they please, and travel and trade 

wherever they list in her territories without let or 
hindrance. But in removing all old fashioned 

restrictions, she looks to be herself treated in a 

similar spirit. She will never consent to extend 

to every part of the country that monstrous 

system of conflicting jurisdictions which, even 

within the narrow limits of the open ports, has 

shown itself so vexatious and impracticable. 

Foreign nations set up that system as a guarantee 

against the possible wrong-doing of a nation not 

yet fitted to associate with them on equal terms, 

and that the system shculd cease with the unfit- 

ness which justified it, is only fair and logical. 

Holding these views, it is not likely that the 
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Government will sanction any such partial and 
impolitic measure as that suggested by persons 
who advocate the issue of trading passports. 
For, in the first place, there is no need 
Whatsoever of such passports so far as the 
Japanese themselves are concemed. They 
have no reason to discriminate between the 
foreigners with whom they will associate: the 
days are gone by when this was necessary. To 
impose any extraordinary conditions now upon 
persons wishing to extend their business trans- 
actions beyond the limits of the treaty ports, 
would be equivalent to declaring one of two 
things—cither that the Japanese dare not yet trust 
themselves to carry on unconditional intercourse, 
or that they are unwilling to trast foreigners. 
Their dearest object—complete assimilation to 
the conditions of civilized independence—would 
be rather defeated than advanced by such a 
course. Farther, appreciating fully the material 
advantages which would accrue to the country 
from the admission of foreign capital and enter- 
prise, they are naturally averse to a make-shift 
that would tend to perpetuate existing conditions. 
The issue of trading passports comes under this 
category. The empty privilege of going into 
the interior and dealing directly with the pro- 
ducers, offers no solid attraction to capital or 
enterprise. It might help to free commerce 
from some of the unhealthy parasites that now 
impede its growth, but its direct benefits would 
be accessible only to persons residing at the 
treaty ports. It would,.in short, be a palliative, 
not a remedy, and wise men do not devise 
palliatives for evils that must always be mis- 
chievous until they are eradicated. Before, 
then, comparing Japanese and Korean policy in 
these respects, it will be well to remember that 
the Government of this country does not refuse 
to grant tradal passports because such a con- 
cession overtaxes its liberality, but because its 
alms are much larger. It is ready to remove 
everything resembling an obstacle to commercial 
and social intercourse; to extend-to foreigners 
residing within its borders every privilege enjoyed 
by its own people, provided that other distinctions 
be levelled at the same time; or, at least, so far 
modified as to afford reasonable security for the 
maintenance of law and order. 


Axoruxs. length of five miles has been opened 
on the Tokiyo-Takahashi line, bringing the total 
mileage upon to traffic up to about 53 miles. 
The daily service upon the line now consists of 
three passenger and one luggage train, and the 
gross monthly earnings are thirty thousand yer, 
‘approximately. No energetic steps have yet 
been taken, 30 far as can be seen, to develop 
the goods traffic. The district between Tokiyo 
and Kumagaye, though very thickly pcpulated, 
bas few towns or villages of importance. The 
inhabitants are, for the most part, thriving 
farmers who live upon their land, and whose 
habit for generations has been to send their pro- 
duce, on men’s or horses’ backs, by wretched 
roads, to Tokiyo or some other market little less 
distant. To such persons the advantage of 
getting their vegetables or other goods carricd 
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ne 
by train does not appear very marked, especially} more than doubt whether it could be SUCCESS. 


when it is necessary to walk seven or eight milcs 
to a railway station, as a preliminary measure. 
They will still persevere in their old fashioned 
ways until the benefits of railway traffic arc 
brought bome to them forcibly. ‘The only 
method of accomplishing this is to establish a 
number of sidings, as well as short branches as 
feeders of the main line, and when efficient steps 
of this nature are taken, the resultant earnings 
cannot fail to be very large. It may be remem- 
bered that when the Tokiyo-Mayebashi line was 
projected three years ago, we published some 
Statistics showing that the cost of the goods 
traffic alone between these places amounted 
annually to a million and a half (yen), and that 
the number of passengers averaged two and a 
half millions. There was, therefore, good 
reason to predict a prosperous future for a rail- 
way tapping these districts, and even in its 
semi-developed condition, the line opened a few 
months ago has fulfilled this prediction. The 
method of construction originally proposed was 
the so-called ‘‘ American style” that is to say, a 
cheaper and less durable method than ex- 
perience has proved to be really economical— 
though it is needless to say that this conception 
does injustice to American engineers, whose 
practice is identical with that of al) other engi- 
neers, namely, to make the best possible line 
their funds will permit. Fortunately, however, 
the Japanese were better advised. The new 
line is not of an elaborate or cosily nature, 
bat it is by no means one of those “ back- 
wood tracks” which consume all their earnings 
in repairs. At the rates of exchange ruling 
three years ago, cxperts calculated that a 
durable and serviceable road might be built 
between Tokiyo and Mayebashi at a cost of 
about forty-five thousand yen per mile, and it is 
stated that the actual expenditure has been well 
within this estimate. Assuming thirty-five thou- 
sand yen as a fair figure, and assigning half the 
gtoss takings to the working expenses’ account, 
it appears that the line is already paying up- 
wards of ten per cent. It will probably pay 
nearly twice as much when the whole length to 
Mayebashi is opened, and when the facilities for 
attracting goods traffic are properly developed. 


Roughly speaking, the method of railway ex- 
tension now proposed, and virtually adopted, by 
French financiers, is to devote the proceeds of 
prosperous lines to meet the deficits of those 
which are not yet self-supporting. The mere 
earnings of a railway will not bear to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the benefits it 
confers on the districts through which it runs. 
This consideration is prominent among the many 
which have induced modern economists to re- 
commend that a railway’s earnings ought, if pos- 
sible, to be devoted, not to the enrichment of 
private speculators, but to the construction or 
support of other lines. There has been talk 
lately in this country of raising an internal Joan 
of 25 millions and devoting the proceeds to rail- 
way construction, but we doubt whether the 
project was evcr scriously entertained, and we 


fully carried out. Even supposing the money 
were procurable in that way, the Withdrawal of 
so large a sum from the floating Capital of the 
nation would inevitably produce a disastrous 
effect upon commerce. Foreign capital, on the 
other hand, could be easily and cheaply procured 
for such a purpose. ‘The net earnings of the 
railways already opened in Japan are aboy 
eight hundred thousand yx per annum, If 
this sum were set aside as the interest and sink. 
ing fund of a foreign loan, ten million dollars 
might be obtained to-morrow, and devoted to 
supplying the country with some of the transport 
facilities it so sadly needs. In a very few years 
the principal could be repaid, and by pursuing 
this plan all the fines most needed might be 
constructed without entailing any sensible effort 
upon the nation. This is a subject which does 
not appear to require much demonstration. 


Ata mecting of the Hiyogo Municipal Council 
on the rzth instant, the representative of the 
Working Committee read the following letter :— 


Tue Superintexpent, Municteat Covncit 

Sta,—l beg to notify you that the privilege hitherto 
given to the Hiogo Municipal Police to enter my pre. 
mises and make inquiries t my servants is hereby 
withdrawn. 

I would thank you to make the above known to the 
aaa of the rb re 

I have been obliged to take this step in 
of the insolence rt estima scosasdiags'el on 
of the Municipal Police. The man in question bes- 
tated to leave my premises this morning when ordered, 
and insisted on anding the names of Japanese 
whom I told him were transacting busisess 
with me. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

J. Bracnmons. 


In commenting upon this communication, the 
representative of the Working Committee sa 
that “‘ the system of registering servants instituted 
by the Council had been very efficacious in pre- 
venting thefts,” and ‘this was well recognised 
by the public, who willingly afforded the muni- 
cipal police every facility for making the neces- 
sary enquiries.” The President of the Councy 
also remarked that “this was the first occasion 
any objection had been raised to a system which 
had undoubtedly effected a great deal of good.” 
It is scarcely necessary to comment any further 
on the fact that in Kobe a municipal council of 
forcign residents deems it necessary to resort 
to a system which the Japanese authorities in 
Yokohama for more than seven years have 
vainly solicited foreign co-operation to inaoge- 
rate. There is, however, another interesting 
lesson to be learned from the letter of this re- 
calcitrant citizen—namely, that in the model 
settlement of Kobe, where municipal affairs are 
conducted by the foreign residents themselves, 
the Council's ability to carry out any particular 
system depends upon the caprice of individual 
residents. Here we have a person named Black- 
more coolly notifying the Superintendent of the 
Council that a function hitherto performed by 
the Hiyogo municipal police shall cease, ad 
requesting that the fact be made known to te 
membcrs of the force.. Mr. Blackmore ¢0a- 
descends, indeed, to give his reasons. A police: 
man offended him, by “hesitating to leave bis 
premises when ordered,” and by “insisting 
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demanding the names of Japanese who,” ac-| 


cording to Mr. Blackmore, ‘‘ were merchants 
transacting business with him.” In short, one 
policeman annoyed him, and he unhesitatingly 
closed his doors to the whole force; ‘hereby 
withdrew their privilege and would thank the 
Superintendent to notify” the fact. It is obvious 
that Mr. Blackmore is just the sort of gentleman 
for whose special behoof laws are made. And 
this becomes still more evident when we learn 
that ‘the merchants transacting business” with 
him were, in all probability, Japanese subjects 
engaged in violating the laws of their country 
by his connivance. The Hijogo News states 
that one of the illegal exchanges recently de- 
nounced in its columns is conducted on Mr. 
Blackmore's premises. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, he objected to domiciliary visits from the 
police. So long as his house was an asylum for 
Jaw-breakers, the less it was frequented by the 
guardians of the law the better. The oppor- 
tunities which this country offcrs to enterprise 
without capital are not yet fully recognised. A 
few more persons of Mr. Blackmore's stamp are 
needed to open the public's eyes. 


Tr is said that the foreign residents of Osaka are 
preparing a memorial to the local Municipal 
Council with reference to the illegal exchanges 
which exist upon the premises of certain foreigners 
residing in the Settlement. This action is 
worthy of the gentlemen who are taking it. As 
the Hiyogo News justly says, it will show the 
Japanese “in what a wretched minority those 
foreigners are who seek to turn their exterritorial 
privileges into cash.” But while fully sympa- 
thising with, and applauding, this movement, we 
would ask our readers to consider what it means. 
Does it not mean that the presence of foreigners 
in Japan under existing conditions virtually 
invalidates the laws of the empirc, even though 
they are laws prohibiting some business detri- 
mental to the public welfare? The memorial 
of the Osaka residents will establish the fact 
that respectable foreigners have nothing in 
common with men who take advantage of their 
peculiar position in Japan to provide opportunities 
for law-breaking and immorality. But we ven- 
ture to think that that fact was already established. 
What we are perplexed to discover is whether 
the power of the Government of this country to 
enforce just laws within its own territorities 
must be held in abeyance until some flagrant 
abuse like the Osaka and Kobe exchanges ex- 
cites a demonstration of foreign indignation. 
Have the treaties rendered everything, even to 
the laws of the land, dependent upon the caprice 
of individual foreigners? In commenting on these 
recent disgraces, English local journals called 
them a prostitution and an abuse of exterri- 
torial privileges. Exterritoriality then confers on 
Englishmen the ability to violate, and assist 
Japanese subjects to violate, every law or regula- 
tion which Her Majesty's Consuls in Japan are 
not clothed with English Icgal authority to 
enforce. This is the English interpretation of 
the treaties, and its consequences are now before 
the public. Perhaps the adventurers who have 
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devised this pretty scheme for making money in 
Osaka and Kobe will feel the pricks of con- 
science, and turn from the error of their ways, 
when they find that their fellow-residents have 
taken the trouble to write a memorial on the 
subject. But beyond this somewhat remote 
Possibility, we do not see what the memorial can 
effect. It will not confer upon the Consuls any 
new powers, neither will it bring the offenders 
within reach of Japanese law. It may, indeed, 
help to prove what reason and justice have 
already demonstrated over and over again, 
namely, that exterritoriality, while exempting 
forcigners from Japanese jurisdiction, does not 
exempt them from the obligation of observing 


all Japanese laws which do not conflict with the | oe 


provisions of the treaties. Were the keepers of 
these exchanges American citizens, they could be 
immediately restrained and adequately punished. 
But, up to the present, the Government of the 
United States stands alone in its method of 
interpreting a treaty of amity and commerce. 





Tue peculiar methods of Chinese administration 
are exemplified in a memorial from the Governor 
of Kiangsi and the Literary Chancellor of that 
province reporting the steps taken by them, in 
obedience to Imperial Decree, to put down the 
practice of female infanticide. That the Go- 
vernor and the Literary Chancellor should be 
associated in a work which seems to concern 
the former only, is due to a wise recognition of 
the principle that no reforms can be successfully 
carried through unless the spirit to receive them 
exists among the people. With the view of 
fostering that spirit in the case under considera- 
tion, the educational officers were directed to 
compile and publish short essays on the subject, 
and to be specially instant in their exhortations 
at the examination seasons. But the action of 
the executive authorities does not appear to have 
been inspired by a similarly judicious instinct. 
The Govemor -eports, with evident pride, as the 
result of the system inaugurated by him, “ that 
nearly every Department and District town has 
now its Foundling Hospital or Orphanage, for the 
receipt and maintenance of children that have 
been abandoned.” It would thus seem that the 
plan approved by the authorities is to persuade 
the people to substitute abandonment for child- 
murder. This is certainly a very deliberate 
species of reform. 


Resipexts of Tokiyo and Yokohama cannot 
fail to have noticed an extraordinary lurid ap- 
pearance presented by the sky at sunset and 
sunrise during the past few weeks. The pheno- 
menon was singularly distinct on the evening 
of the 20th and morning of the 21st instant, 
especially at the latter time, when the whole of 
the Eastern and a portion of the Northern horizon 
glowed, for fully an hour before dawn, with a 
rose and copper-coloured illumination. Pheno- 
mena of this nature are not unfrequently wit- 
nessed in Japan during the prevalence of those 
storms which succeed prematurely severe frosts, 
but we de not remember to have before observed 
anything so striking as the appearances of the 
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past few days. The following letter which we 
reproduce from the columns of the North China 
Herald, shows that similar phenomena have 
been noticed elsewhere, and offers some in- 
teresting hypotheses as to their causes :— 


Sir,—You have asked me my opinion upon the case of 
the phenomena of light which everybody has been able to 
witness both morning and evening for the last two months. 
It is in fact since the first days of October that my attention 
has been attracted by the remarkably intense red colours 
with which the western sky has been arrayed after sunset, 
and you may remember t the first appearance of this 
beautiful phenomenon at Foochow led to the belief that it 
arose from some vast con tion. Red was not the only 
colour which illuminated the atmosphere ; the most diverse 
hues succeeded each other, as, generally speaking, in the 
order of spectral colours, red appears the first in the 
morning and one rng the last at night. This pheno- 
menon was particularly remarkable in that the illumination 
of the sky in the morning began a considerable time before 
the ordinary moment of dawn, and in the evening lasted a 
time after the normal twilight. Another peculiarity 


pot less striking was that the sun, on rising and setting, 
ted a disc of darrling whiteness ; the nearest 
i was of the same tint, while towards zenith the 


firmament was lightly washed with purplish violet. 

mena were visible every morning and evening, what- 
have been the atmospherical conditions, and it 
was not difficult to discern their persence behind the thick 
curtain of clouds which 20 often veiled the firmament duriag 
the moath of November. 

The most obvious explanation that could be given of the 
phenomena of colour thus observed was to attribute them to 
the presence of watery vapours in the highest regions of 
the air; and in the frequent typhoons of past autuma 
we had the mechanical agent by which these vapours would 
have been raised and transported a long distance. But the 
occurrences were too constant, too persistent, in spite of the 
changes of: weather, aod still more the whiteness of the 
sun’s disc at the horizon presented too great a contrast to 
the intense colouring that had preceded its rise and followed 
its setting, to allow of this explanation being sustained. 

Upon there intervals, the scientific journals of Europe 
(Nature, with and 18th October) informed me that 
abeotstely samilar phenomena had been observed since the 
middle ot September in India, espeically at Madras, and 
that popular credulity recognised in them prognostics of a 
famine ; just as, in China, they are regarded as presaging 
war. explanation of the phenomena gi by the 
savants of the country was at first identical with that f have 
just quoted ; but soon it appeared insufficient, and they fell 
Gack upon the cinders proceeding from the great eruption in 
Java, which might have been carried along by the higher 
acrial currents. But the cinders thrown out io oe will 
not explain what we have observed here in and 
November ; besides, even in India, the phenomenon con- 
tinved to the end of October, according to letters which 
came from Ca _ by the last mail. Moreover, America 
herself participated in the spectacle ; for, under date of the 
2nd *September, a letter appeared from Trinidad in The 
Times stating that during the evening it was generally 
believed that an immense conflagration was raging in the 
environg, so intense and wide-spread was the red colouring 
of the sky. Here, then, we have the same phenomenon 
showing itself either successively or more bly at the 
same time in three countries all far distant from one 
another—India, China, and the Gulf of Mexico; we may 
almost conclude that it was general, at least as regards the 
whole of a pretty large zone, and mucins the tropics. 

Is it, then, not reasonable to seek outside our own globe 
for the cause of these strange occurrences? For, how can 
we admit that the same atmospheric conditions are able to 
Occur at the same time in places so far apart? So much 
the more as these conditions themselves do not seem to 
explain equally well all the phases of the phenomenon. 
But, if it ts necessayy to leave the earth in our quest, what 
are we likely to meet, in space, that can give rise to the 
—— ar _ been pe pli 2? Evidently it can scarcely 

anythin t masses of gaseous particles, perhaps even 
solid y articles, sufhaently diffused not to sensibly obscure 
the ligit of day, but capable of paige and dispersin 
the solar light at pretty large angies, and finally intermixz 
with our own atmosphere in such a way as that the direct 
rays of the sun at the horizon, reaching us sifted and 
reflected a thousand times through a thick stratum of these 
particles, acquired a radiance as though of silver. 

Ape I see nothing but the solar nebulasity known as 
the Zodiacal Light, or a mass of cosmic dust encountered by 
the earth in her revolution round the sun, that-could present 
these conditions. By a cause entirely unknown to us, the 
solar nebulosity which at this time of year envel our 
globe and extends to a considerable distance, might have 
expenenced a sensible increase of density; and as its plane 
blends with that of the ecliptic, it is evidently in a zone in 
the neighbourhood of the equator that the maximum of the 
consequent phenomena should have been observed. The 
modifications in the solar nebulosity may depend upon the 
modifications occurring in the body of the sun, either on its 
surface or in its immense atmosphere. As regards the sup- 
posed meeting of the earth with a mass of cosmic dust, 
there ts nothing more natural; such masses are by no means 
lacking in the universe ; nebulz are innumerable, and 
according to a most ingenious theory of the Italian astrono- 
mer Schiaparelli, a comet which has disappeared and ceased 
to exist for ever under that form, may be found again in all 
its component parts in the dust with which its former orbit 
is sown. One may thus form some idea of the magnitude 
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of the supposed mass which the earth woul! have had to 
a pei, her three months of September, 
Betober, November—{the strange phenomena obser- 
i ing a to have ceased 
with the beginning of December). We that the earth 
ia its revolution round the sun makes 29.5 kilometres a 
second, or 3,548,800 kilometres a day; if the duration of the 
was about cighty-cight days, the earth will 

through this mass of 


Maac Dscuevesns, 8.). 





A conaxsronpent of the North China Herald, 
writing from Tientsin under date December the 
3rd, says that, though the War Party is slightly 
in the ascendant for the moment, the last thing 
desired by the Court is war. The manifesto 
recently addressed to the various Powers, was, 
according to this writer, merely a concession to 
the wishes of Peng Y4-lin, one of the most pro- 
minent members of the War Party, but “the 
Empress will never consent to let the Manchu- 
rian funds be used for military operations.” It 
must have become plain to China long ago that 
if French designs upon Tonquin are to be seri- 
ously resisted, the time for active measures will 
be well nigh past after the army of occupation 
has been strongly reinforced. The proceedings 
of the Peking Government bear but a very faint 
resemblance to what we should expect were the 
prospects of war really considered imminent. 
The programme evidently is to resist French 
aggression by secretly assisting the Black Flags 
with men and material, but to avoid any open 
declaration of war. And it must be confessed 
that up to the present the balance of success is 
on China's side. Bravely as they have fought, 
difficient forces, assisted by climate and topo- 
graphical difficulties, have so crippled the action 
of the invaders that after a campaign of six 
months no visible impression has been produced 
on their task. Sontai is taken, but the Red 
River still represents the limit of French occu- 
pation, although the forces at the disposal of 
Admiral Courbet are now said to number nearly 
tweaty-five thousand men. The worst feature 
of the business is the apparent want of unani- 
mity among the civil and military authorities. 
Another change is announced; a change which 
argars ill for the prospects of peace—M. Tricou 
has succeeded Dr. Harmand as Civil Commis- 
sioner. 
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Tax latest development of the Chinese question 
in California {s the landing, or rather the failure 
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to land owing to the refusal by the Customs Au- 
thorities, of those Chinese who have left their coun- 
try furnished with “traders’” or “ students’ " certi- 
ficates. The Ad/a of the 15th ult., referring to 
this subject, says :—Up to noon yesterday only 
seven out of the one hundred and sixty-seven of 
the Chinamen bearing Canton certificates had 
been allowed to land, and it is the opinion of 
Collector Sullivan that a majority of the 


Peking would have to return to the Asiatic hive 
from whence they swarmed. The Collector is 
of the opinion that these trader and student 


and certificates are being issued to any one who will 


pay the requisite fee. Prior to the arrival of the 
Peking uearly three hundred Chinese had 
landed on these Canton certificates, and the 
total number of “traders” and “students” 
arriving for the present month is only 207 short 
of the arrivals for November, 1880, when there 


mpler | ¥aS no restriction. This fact alone is sufficient 


to prove the fraudulent character of these alleged 
certificates. Surveyor Morton, who has charge 
of the landing of the Chinese, has eamed the 
ill-will of the Chinese Consulate by refusing to 
accept the testimony offered, and states that he 
is prepared to go behind the returns, so to 
speak, to get at bottom facts, and when the man 
contradicts himself he will not pay any attention 
to affidavits. He resents the intimation that the 
Custom House is negligent in the matter. The 
only object is to do justice to all. Some of 
those on the Peking are probably entitled to land, 
but where there are any doubts the Courts must 
be invoked. It is the opinion of the Custom 
House people that when a ship-load of pseudo 
“students” and “traders” have been returned 
to China, the bottom will fall out of the certifi- 
cate market in Canton. 


Tar aggregate contributions on behalf of the 
sufferers in Ischia had reached 3} million francs 
at the date of our latest advices from Europe. 
We may assume that this represents the total 
amount of probable subscriptions. It is a very 
handsome amount, and the public, having shown 
itself so charitable, seems now to be growing 
naturally curious about the results achieved by 
its charity. Probably there never yet was an 
eleemosynary fund distributed in such a way as 
to’satisfy alike its donors and its recipients. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find that com- 
plaints begin to make themselves heard in ghe 
case of Ischia also. A letter addressed to the 
Pungolo of Naples sounded the first note. Its 
writer said :—“ I went yesterday to visit Casamic- 
ciola. The steamer was full of strangers, mostly 
Germans. We were literally assailed by the 
whole population. The people asked for alms 
with tears in their eyes. Casamicciola is become 
the Jand of beggars.” This communication 
immediately attracted the attention of the press. 
“How does, it happen,” the journals asked, 
“that, three months after the disaster, such a state 
of affairs exists, when the coffers of the Committee 
of Succour are everflowing with money? What 
has been done with this money? How is it 
employed, and why has it been impossible, up 





to the present, to obtain any account of the 
nature and amounts of the sums distributed 7” 
One newspaper says that experience seems to be 
thrown away on the authorities. They ought to 
have learned something from the fact that when 
the last catastrophe occurred in Ischia, the 
donations collected on the occasion of the pre- 
vious earthquake, two years before, had not yet 
been entirely distributed. Alluding to this earth. 


.| “traders” and “students” now on the Cify of] quake of 1881, an ex-naval officer writes thus:-— 


“Six months after the first disaster there had 
been but 27 thousand francs distributed. One 
person and one only was charged with the 
distribution of the money collected. Besides 
the 27 thousand francs given in the form of relief, 
he had spent considerable sums on the construc. 
tion of roads, the principal of which led to his 
own hotel.” The writer then describes how a 
hundred thousand francs were given to found a 
hospital for the support of children who had los 
their parents by the earthquake, though the total 
number of these children was nine; and how a 
family which had been utterly rained by the 
catastrophe, and reduced from comparative 
opulence to beggary, had, with infinite pains, 
succeeded in obtaining succour to the extent of 
twelve francs in six months. It is not tobe 
expected that everybody will be pleased with the 
methods of using the sums contributed on ac- 
count of the sufferers by the last catastrophe, but 
a little more publicity as to those methods is 
be desired, if only to silence the ever ready 
tribe of cavillers. 


Wr have frequently had occasion to remark upon 
the eccentricities of vernacular journals, and the 
latest case that has come under our notice is 
certainly one to the point. A few days ago we 
published a paragraph which stated that a man 
had been blown to pieces whilst engaged In 
firing a salute on board the U.S. frigate Richnend 
as the ship was entering Nagasaki Harbour. 
The Fiji Shkimpo reproduces the item, but with 
a considerable variation. The vernacular joumsl 
gives it that Captain Skerrett was the man to 
whom the accident happened, and, as nearas it 
can be translated, says, “‘he stood in front of the 
gun and was blown to pieces.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that by no possible contortion 
of our paragraph could it be made to read 
that the accident had happened to Capiain 
Skerrett. 





In the U.S. Consular-General Court on Tuesday, 
before General Van Buren, Consul-General, 
Edward Valentine, a colored-man, formerly « 
watchman at the “ Windsor House, "—the man 
who shot a Japanese jinrikisha drawer some 
months ago,—was summoned for an sssatlt 
upon one Esmond, a boatswain, recently dis- 
charged from a foreign vessel. In default of 
sufficient evidence to convict the accused, His 
Honour had no alternative but to discharge him, 
remarking at the same time severely 0po0 
condition of the grog-shops in Honmura one 
where the alleged assault took place Jate at nigh 
the day before last. 
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Lonpox seems to have been much and justly] “extra,” containing the statement, in leaded 


startled by the two explosions which took place 
in the underground railway on the night sf the 
3oth of October. The first explosion occurred 
near Charing Cross Station. A few minutes 
after eight in the evening a number of passengers 
were waiting there for the purpose of proceeding 
to the Fisheries Exhibition which was to close 
the next day. The Great Western train had 
just left the Westminster platform, when a 
violent shock was felt, accompanied by a noise 
which is said to have resembled a discharge of 
artillery, The sound proceeded from the tun- 
nel, on entering which it was found that though 
the rails were uninjured, the ballast had been 
disarranged, the signal telegraph wires thrown 
down, and part of the masonry cast in ruins on 
the permanent way. Fortunately, however, 
nobody was sufficiently near the spot to be 
injared. The other explosion was more disas- 
trous. It occurred in the tunnel way of the Edge- 
ware Road just beyond the Praed Street Station. 
A train, crowded with people returning from the 
Exhibition, had just entered the tunnel when 
there was a flash of brilliant white light, a loud 
report, and then sudden darkness, the gas lights 
from front to rear of the train being extinguished. 
The train, nevertheless, proceeded steadily ahead, 
although the permanent way was much injured, 
and it was only on reaching the Edgeware Road 
Station that the amount of the damage was 
ascertained. Six carriages were more or less 
shattered, the woodwork of the two last in the line 
being literally torn to pieces. Altogether about 
forty persons were wounded, the occupants, 
without exception, of the two rear carriages. A 
few were able to return home immediately, 
but twenty-eight were taken to St. Mary's Hos- 
pital, where four of the number were found 
to be seriously hurt, though none fatally. It 
was at first supposed that the explosions 
were caused by coal-gas, but an inspection 
of the meters showed that this could not 
have been, and experts soon decided that the 
mischief had been undoubtedly produced by 
dynamite or gun-cotton. The investigations 
subsequently held showed that the police had 
warned the railway officials three months pre- 
viously against the probability of such outrages. 
Advices had been received from America, and 
precautionstaken accordingly. Strangely enough, 


Michael Davitt was lecturing in St. James’ Hall|P 


at the very time of the explosions. Amid deaf- 
ening cheers he denounced Lord Salisbury, 
declaring that “ private right in land was public 
robbery of the nation;” that “the battle must 
be fought in England, and fought it will be,” 
With other similar clap-trap. Nobody doubts 
for a moment that the explosions were of Fenian 
Origin, though the organ of the Home Rulers, 
the Freeman's Fournal, protests against such a 
conclusion being hastily formed. The United 
Ireland, on the other hand (the National 
League organ), takes it for granted that the 
authors of the explosions are Irish agitators and 
Plainly calls them “ idiots.” Three days after 
the outrage, London was again thrown into ex- 
Cicment by the issue of a Pall Aall Gazelle 
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columns, that the authorities had received anony- 
mous information of a design to blow up the 
train by which the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught were to travel from London to Dever, 
on the night of November the 2nd; en roufe for 
India. In consequence of this, large bodies of 
police were summoned for duty at the Cannon 
Street, Charing Cross, and London Bridge 
stations, while gangs of plate-layers watched 
the entire railway track to Dover. It appears 
that the warning was given by means of an 
anonymous letter addressed to the Privy Council. 
Whether the letter was a hoax, or the conspirators 
were paralysed by the precautions adopted, the 
Duke and Duchess travelled safely to Dover. 
Meanwhile, a reward of £1,000 has been offered 
for information that will lead to the arrest of the 
Charing Cross and Praed Street Station scoun- 
drels. In London it is said that men go about 
muttering curses against the Fenians as they did 
after the Mansion House explosion, though indeed 
it speaks much forthe forbearance and good sense 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis that they 
have hitherto refrained from violent reprisals. 
Such senseless brutality as that betrayed by the 
affair of the underground railway—brutality 
dictated, as it must be, by a blind desire to 
cause sorrow and suffering—might well excite a 
less law-abiding population to terrible revenge. 


Tue telegraphic intelligence by the American 
mail which arrived on Thursday contains nothing 
that can be regarded as foreshadowing the ter- 
rible disaster which is said to have overtaken the 
army of Hicks Pasha in Egypt. From the 
columns of the New Fork Herald, however, we 
take the following, which will help to explain 
the position of affairs in the Soudan at the date 


of latest advices :-— 
Cairo, November 2nd, 1883. 

No official confirmation of the reports of the defeat 
of El Mahdi. the False Prophet, with great slaughter 
of his army, by Hicks Pacha, bas yet been received. The 
report is doubted by the military authorities, who 
calculate that Hicks Pacha and his army were seven 
days’ march from El Obeid at the time of the alleged 
victory. 

The position of General Hicks Pacha's forces is as 
yet uocertain. He started from his camp near Khar- 
toum for his fiual assault upon the False Prophet on 
September 8th. His force was a formidable one, com. 
prising about 7,000 regular infantry, 400 cavalry— 
of which 100 were cuirassiers, the remainder Bashi 
Bazouks—one battery of Krupp guns, two batteries of 
mountain guns, and one battery of Nordenfeldts. He 
icked up in the neighborhood of Berair 1,600 regular 
infantry and some 1,000 native Bashi Bazouks (Arabs). 
This brought his total force up to 10,000 men of all 
arms, but he had to establish seven or eight posts 
between the Nile and El Obeid to keep up his line of 
communications. To garrison those posts uired 
some 3,000 men, reducing the available fighting force 
to 7,000 men. Included in General Hicks’ little army 
was the First Regiment of Egyptian Infantry—Arabi's 
old regiment. This regiment was the first to mutiny 
and fought against the British last year at Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

El Obeid is the capital of Kordofan, to the west of 
the White Nile. The False Prophet advanced upon 
the town, which was garrisoned by 6,000 Fgyptians in 
August, 1882, and after various manceuvres in its 
vicinity made an attack on September 8, which was 
repulsed. A week later the place was again assaulted, 
but with disastrous results, nearly ten thousand of the 
False Prophet's adherents being reported slain. The 
siege of El Obeid was maintained. however, until 
December 8, when the enemy retired southward, but 
soon returned, and on January 15 last the i on He 
lated unconditionally to the False Prophet, and he 
took up his residence there. The Egyptian garrison 
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was compelled to surrender by famine. The garrison 
and inhabitants suffered great hardships previous to 
the surrender. They were reduced to eat gum and in 
some instances, t said, even the corpses of those 
that were killed. A hatful of grain after the capitula- 
tion was sold for $100 and a large sackful of the same 
fetched $2,400. 


The garrison of 3,500 men on taking an oath on the 
Koran to remain faithful to the False Prophet were 
permitted to join his army, keeping their arms, and 
received $2 a month pay. Six pnests and nine sisters 
belonging to the Austrian mission were captured, 
together with sixty-two native converts. These were 
all kept in chains for three days and otherwise ill- 
treat Finding that all attempts to make them 
renounce their religion were without avail, they were 
released and afterwards treated fairly. Besides getting 

ion of the town, the False Prophet secured a 
arge amount of money. The sum of $1,500,000 had 
been lodged in the treasury for the sake of security 
different merchants. This, of course, was confisca‘ 
and the victor further discovered a sum of $1,000,000 
outside the town buried in all sorts of unlikely places. 
Altogether he seems to have looted considerabie over 
$2,000,000, which was of great service in enabling him 
to prosecute his campaign inst the Egyptians. 
Since the capture of El Obeid it has been head- 
quarters of the rebels. 


As illustrating the bizarre pastimes to which 
gentlemen are betrayed by the possession of 
more money and leisure than they can readily 
dispose of, a story—said to be true—is told of 
certain English cavalry officers who, being con- 
fined to barracks by their military duties and 
having little predilection for literary pursuits, 
conceived the idea of inaugurating insect 
athletics in the mess-room. The arena was a 
hot plate and the athletes were maggots taken 
from a Stilton cheese. Placed in the middle of 
the plate, the maggots sometimes refused to do 
more than writhe themselves to death, but as a 
general rule, they made a straight line across 
country and often reached the edge of the uncom- 
fortable circle without expiring. Each officer 
was allowed to choose his own maggot, and large 
sums of money changed hands over these ex- 
citing trials of speed. Such a pursuit does not 
bespeak a very high order of intellect, but the 
circumstances were exceptional, and cavalry 
officers are never suspected of much devotion to 
intellectual occupations. In Paris, however, 
one would imagine that sober citizens might 
find some more profitable way of spending their 
time than kite-flying. A kite, to be sure, isa 
most seductive plaything. There are very few 
of us who would not turn out on a breezy day 
to man the string of a six-footer, and even those 
who despise such a sport will acknowledge that 
there must be peculiar charms about an occupation 
which can hold entranced grave Chinese mer- 
chants even at a time of life when pigtails have to 
be eked out with a deal of false hair. Therefore 
we can sympathise somewhat with the good 
people of Paris when we read that the manufacture 
of monster kites has become a highly profitable 
occupation, and that as many francs are staked 
on the performances of these aérial rivals as 
upon the results of the races at Chantilly. It 
appears that one enormous kite gained heavy 
sums of money for its owner on the 24th of 
October by soaring straight up until its distance 
from the point of ascent was 2,500 metres. We 
shall not be surprised to be told that the prospect 
of a war with China, the paradise of kites, has 
something to do with the development of this 
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unwonted tendency among the Parisians. That 
would be a worthy sequel to the Uhlan uniform. 





In the Hiyogo News’ epitomized report of the last 
meeting of the Kobe Municipal Council, we read as 
follows :—“ Another matter which occupied some 
attention will, perhaps, but only until the circum- 
stances are understood, cause general surprise. 
Most residents in the Settlement have found the 
system of registering their servants followed for 
the past couple of years so advantageous, that 
they will hardly credit any objection being raised 
to its operation. Such, however, is the case, for 
a letter from a resident to the Municipal Super- 
Intendent refusing admittance to the police was 
read at the meeting. It transpired during the 
discussion which ensued that Mr. Trotzig’s 
Correspondent is vigorously engaged in the 
repatable exchange business to which we have 
had occasion to refer recently. This, of course, 
affords a complete explanation of what night 
otherwise appear incomprehensible, for the 
Japanese who frequent these establishments have 
a wholesome dread of their proceedings becoming 
public.” There is matter for reflection here. In 
the first place, it would appear that the system of 
registering Japanese in foreign employ has been 
in force in Kobe for the past two years, and that 
it has been found very advantageous. In Yoko- 
hams, on the contrary, the Japanese authorities, 
for eight or nine years, have been vainly seeking 
power to carry outa similar system. What can be 
the reason of this difference? Simply that since in 
the former place the responsibility of municipal 
government devolves upon the foreign residents, 
they are ready to avail themselves of every legiti- 
mate contrivance likely to assist the maintenance 
of law and order, whereas in Yokohama, since the 
responsibility of Government devolves upon the 
Japanese, a strong section of the foreign com- 
manity is inspired by a disposition of obstruction 
rather than co-operation. The registration of 
our servants by the Japanese authorities ought 
Not to involve any greater violation of household 
privileges here than in Kobe. Most residents of 
Yokohama can boast a ménage sufficiently re- 
spectable to endure without shame a monthly 
or bi-monthly visit from the police. There are 
some, indeed, who still profess to believe that 
Japanese constables are a band of political spies, 
under secret orders to observe, as accurately as 
possible, whether trader A eats porridge for 
breakfast or accountant B drinks “‘ three star” 
brandy. To these persons domiciliary visits by 
a guardian of the peace suggest all sorts of 
dreadful contingencies, and one cannot contem- 
plate without reluctance the prospect of submit- 
ting such venerable prejudices to a succession of 
monthly shocks. But their number, after all, is 
small, and if necessary there could be provided 
for them a separate settlement, where all visible 
exercise of authority might be restricted to 
noctural perambulations of watchmen after the 
good old Dogberry type. There would then 
remain tobe dealt with only the variety of gentle- 
men represented by Mr. Trotsig’s correspon- 
dent in Kobe—persons who have good and 
sufficient reasons of their own to abbor every- 
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thing resembling police surveillance. Among 
the privileges conferred on foreign residents 
by the treaties—privileges that have been 
won by most unselfish sacrifices of conscience 
and very remarkable diplomatic constancy—there 
is the unparalled right of exemption from muni- 
cipal regulations of every description. This 
right carries with it "various chances, as, for cx- 
ample, the chance of making money by selling 
lottery tickets, an occupation strictly forbidden by 
Japanese laws; and the chance of making money 
by keeping gambling saloons, an occupation also 
forbidden by the same laws; and the chance of 
making money by opening one’s doorstomarginal 
speculators in Avnsa/su, rice, kerosene, and 
so forth, which speculations are also restricted 
by the same laws ; and the chance of turning an 
honest penny by running private brothels, which 
chaste pursuit is also forbidden by the same laws. 
All these rights, we say, exist for foreign residents 
under the present system, and are exercised 
by the variety of gentlemen under consideration. 
Are we to suppose that the community's re- 
fusal to have their servants registered is 
dictated by a desire to protect such rights and 
to shield those that execute them? Surely 
not. But if not, how does it happen that a sys- 
tem which the foreign municipality of Kobe 
deems necessary to the preservation of order, 
and which the foreign residents of Kobe have 
found so advantageous in its working that they 
can scarcely credit the idea of anyone objecting 
to it—how does it happen, we say, that this 
system is regarded with abhorrence in Yokohama 
and every attempt to inaugurate it negatived ? 





Ir is to be hoped that there is no mistake about 
the telegram which refers to the safety of Hicks 
Pasha. If the news be correct, it may be taken for 
granted that his army is with him, and that the 
message does not refer merely to Hicks Pasha 
himself. The news announcing the safety of Hicks 
Pasha is telegraphed from Dongola, by the Go- 
vernor of that place, which is thus described :— 
Dongola, a town of Nubia, capital of a province 
of the same name. It is seated on the Nile, 
among mountains; 500 miles N. by W. of Sen- 
naar. It is called Mardkah or New Dongola, 
and is increasing. Pop. probably 6,000 ; lat. 19. 
7. N. long 29. 55. E. Old Dongola, once the 
capital, is now a miserable place. Its mosque 
is in a commanding situation. The country is 
celebrated for a fine breed of horses, and the 
inhabitants for their skill in horsemanship. The 
province now is a portion of the Egyptian 
Pasha’s dominion. It was taken possession of 
by Mehemet Ali.in 1822. 


We have received from the Bureau of the Im- 
perial Chinese Maritime Customs the quarterly 
returns of the trade of the ninteen treaty ports of 
China for the three months ending Scptember, 
1883. We collate the following statistics of the 
entries and clearances of Japanese vessels in the 
respective harbours. The Commissioner at 
Newchwang reports that of forty-six sailing- 
vessels entered, one was from Japan: of forty- 
eight steamers, onc was from Japan. Of clea- 
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rances of fifty-four sailing-ships, four vere for 
Japan. No steamer cleared for this coun 
fromthat port. In Tientsin, of twenty-two Sailing. 
vessels entered, one was from Japan: of ninety. 
nine steamers, one was froin Japan. Of twenty. 
five sailing-ships cleared, three were for Japan. 
No steamer, thence cleared for this country. In 
Chefoo, of forty-eight sailing-vessels entered, 
seven were from Japan; of two hundred and 
twenty-nine steamers one was from Japan. ({ 
forty-eight sailing-ships cleared, seven were for 
Japan and of two hundred and twenty-cigh 
steamers, one was for this country. No Japanese 
ship visited Ichang, Hankow, Kiukiang, Wobu, 
Chinkiang, Wenchow, Foochow, Tamsui, Ts. 
kow, Canton, Kiungchow, ot Pakboi. In 
Shanghai, one hundred and eight sailing-vessels 
were entered, twenty-four of which were from 
Japan. Of the entries of four hundred and 
ninety-three steamers, fifty-nine were from this 
country. Of one hundred and six sailing-vessels 
cleared, twenty-four were for this country. Of 
four hundred and eighty-seven steamers cleared, 
fifty-five were for this country. At Amoy, among 
entries of seventy-one sailing-ships, four were 
from Japan. Of entries of one hundred and 
seventy-four steamers, three were from Japan. 
Of clearances of fifty-seven sailing-ships, seven 
were for Japan. 


Extensive preparations, says the Honghosg 
Daily Press, are being made in Canton to resis 
the anticipated French invasion. Every hoce 
in the city has been marked with a little yellow 
placard to the effect that ‘in the ninth year, it 
(that is, its inhabitants) has been examined.” 
This is probably synonymous with having bees 
* squeezed,” or made to pay a “ war contribe- 
tion.” Every shop and house has also to furnish 
a watchman to guard the street in which itis 
situated ; this may possibly be the commence 
ment of a military force formed on the coe- 
scription system. At present the duty required 
from these budding Wellingtons is to patrol the 
street at night, and decrepit old men and Bittle 
boys seem to be eligible for it. They st 
supplied by the local authorities with a sleeveless 
jacket similar to those worn over their clothing 
by Chinesé at fires. The inscription simply 
states the street and ward of the city, to which 
the watchman, or rather perhaps “ special con- 
stable,” my belong. The principal object of 
this arrangement is doubtless the preservation 
of internal order and prevention of riots sch 
as that which occurred on the roth September 
last, when the Hanrkow wharf was bumt and #9 
much damage done upon the foreign Settlement 
of Shamien. 


Tux Teheran correspondent of the Daily Newt 
telegraphs :—Kotchan reports state that the Ret 
sian Commissariat is buying large quantities o 
provisions and storing them in places east of 
Askhabad. The Russian forces among the Tetkt 
Turcomans amounts to 10,500 men. A cmp 
has been formed at Ashabad, and reinforcements 
are arriving. When the force numbers 15,00 
men, it is believed that 10,000 will march undet 
General Camaroff to Merv. 
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Tur peculiar fashion of diplomacy inaugurated 
in the Orient by M. Tricou, which consists in 
playing the rdle of the gentleman at large, with 
no particular business in any particular place, 
finds an echo in the £.vposé submitted to the 
Chamber by M. Challemel-Lacour. Arrived at 
Shanghai, the special Envoy to China declared, 
as everybody knows, that nothing was farther 
from the purpose of his mission than to discuss 
Tonquinese affairs with the statesmen of the 
Middle Kingdom. ' The latter had no concem 
with anything appertaining to Annam, according 
to French notions. Finding his v¢s-d-v/s in this 
mood, it was not surprising that Li Hung-chang 
failed to arrive at a basis of satisfactory under- 
standing and ultimately took his departure for 
Peking. Conjectures then became rife as to 
whether the Envoy would follow the Viceroy, 
with the object of renewing his assurances that 
there was nothing to talk about. M. Tricou, 
however, remained in Shanghai, expecting, ap- 
parently, that some proposals would be made to 
him. The anticipation was a little hazardous. 
People are not generally expected to re-open the 
discussion of business with q man who has al- 
ready disavowed all intention of discussing it. 
Still that was M. Tricou's idea, and the idea of 
his Government also, for the latter declare, in 
their E-rposé, that after Li Hung-chang’s depar- 
ture, “‘ no overture was made to M. Tricou,” and 
that “it was consequently resolved to put an 
end to a mission which seemed no longer to have 
any object.” In order, therefore, to re-establish 
the normal relations between the two countries, 
M. Patenétre was appointed Minister of France 
in China, and the special Envoy would have re- 
turned but for the Canton riots. These supplied 
a convenicnt pretext for proceeding to Peking, 
on the chance of something tuming up. ‘ M. 
Tricou looked also,” says the E:vposé, “to find 
there, at the same time, an opportunity of placing 
himself directly en rapport with the members of 
the T’sung-li Yamén, and of contributing, per- 
haps, to the favorable issue of the negotiations 
which would follow the presentation of the French 
memorandum.” He began to “contribute,” 
immediately on his arrival, by announcing that 
he had come to the capital for no other purpose 
than to see the Great Wall. By way of incidental 
diversion, however, he let the Viceroy of Chili 
have a passing glimpse of a programme which 
was in process of immediate preparation, namely, 
the massing of thirty thousand French troops on 
the banks of the Red River, and the postpone- 
ment of all further respect for Chinese suscepti- 
bilities until the whole of Tonquin had passed 
comfortably under French protection. Li Hung- 
chang is an accommodating sort of politician. 
He seems to have entered thoroughly into the 
Sport of wall-viewing and army-making, for the 
next thing we heard was that China could easily 
raise a force of half a million men in the districts 
adjoining the disputed territory. This was 
capping M. Tricou’s thirty thousand with a 
Vengeance—capping it so effectually that nothing 
remained but to revile all Chinamen as bouncers 
and deceivers. Then followed the special Envoy's 
remarkable telegraphic despatch, in which Li 
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Hun3-chang was represented as disavowing the 
Marquis Tseng, and longing for the continued 
pleasure of M. Tricou’s society in Peking. 
Herod was out-Heroded. Morose children, 
when they find themselves worsted in a sport, 
frequently have recourse to the expedient of 
throwing mud at their competitors. The T'sung-li 
Yamén, beaten in the game of brag, resorted to 
the vulgar device of giving M. Tricou the lie 
direct, and even the polished M. Ferry so far 
forgot himself as to retaliate in kind. Readers 
of Brett Harte’s poetical narratives remember 
less about the moral obliquity of “truthful James” 
and Bill Nye, than about the dark ways and 
vain tricks of ‘the heathen Chinee,” and we do 
not doubt that the story of the Tonquin negotia- 
tions will leave a similarly one-sided impression. 
At Peking, however, serious business seems to 
have been postponed for the sake of this thrasonic 
sport, and the Exposé submitted to the Cham- 
bers adroitly transfers the imputation of obstrac- 
tiveness to Chinese shoulders by saying that, up 
to the date of latest advice, “the Tonquin 
question had not been entered upon by Prince 
Kung and the T'sung-li Yamén in their inter- 
views with M. Tricou.” Nothing is added, 
however, about the Envoy's designs upon the great 
wall or about the terrible things he predicted 
should China attempt to make herself heard. It 
would seem as though M. Tricou’s chief business 
was to show China a genuine specimen of 
Chauvinism, and in this he succeeded admirably. 
But that his Government should blame the 
statesmen of the Middle Kingdom by implica- 
tion for not conferring with a man who refused 
to be conferred with, is a diplomatic coup that 
takes us slightly by surprise. 
Tne bathos which poetasters can fathom, espe- 
cially those who dive after Swinbume into the 
abyss whose bottom he at last has reached, 
emerging comparatively cleansed from the viler 
stains of mere sensualism, is well shown in the 
Indian Review, which, in a critique on “ Angto- 
Indian Verse,” writes :— 

We find also another set of verses entitled ‘' A Song 
of Sound” in which the writer addresses some lady of 


his fancy after this fashion :— 
Didst thon drink to the lees of the \llag! abe ? Thou gavest 
Sweet guerdon of smiles to the hearts enslavest ; 
That tempest of sighs in'the air— 
Wilt thou answer it, sweet one, after thy fashion 
With the crimson of hate and purple of passion ? 
Ah, love, with the rippling hair | 
This is Sound indeed, ‘‘ sound and fury, signifying 
nothing ;” and when in the last stanza he asks : 
Is it opium, or absinthe, or Bedlam uaveils thee ? 
the majority of his readers would I think, on the whole 
decide in favour of Bedlam. The fact is that Swin- 
burne, especially in his earlier manifestations, is a 
dangerous poet to imitate; his shores are covered with 
the tence of many a youthful versifier, who has been 
lured to poetical itt by his Siren strains. Giving full 
play to a wild and sensuous imagination, Swinburne, 
in his younger days, took men's ears captive, almost 
in spite of themselves, with his wealth of language 
and wonderful harmonies of rhythm; but when 
weaker geniuses attempt to reproduce those passionate 
cadences, sheer nonsense is too often the result. 
Diluted Wordsworth or Tennyson is bad enough; but 
Swinburne-and-water is worst of all. Still, as has 
been already pointed out, our author can do a good 
deal better shan this; and we may venture to address 
to him his own farewell words of consolation to the 
tearful one. 


Péire Decnevrens, the chief of the Siccawei 
Observatory at Shanghai, writes as follows to 
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the Afercury :—A comet was discovered by 
Mr. Brooks on the 2nd September ; it had then 
the brilliancy of a star of the tenth magnitude— 
circular and tailless. Calculations show that it 
is identical with that known as Pons's Comet 
which appeared in 1812. The intensity of its 
radiance will continue {o increase up to the 
middle of next January; but then, although it 
ought by rights to be three or four times more 
brilliant than in 1812, its luminosity will not 
exceed that of a star of the third magnitude, and 
will be far from rivalling the beautiful comets of 
recent years. With the assistance of a good 
binocalar, it can be distinguished at the present 
time between six and 7 p.m., to the West-north- 
west, at about 45° of elevation, and 6° or 7° to 
the north of Wéga, the beautiful star of the con- 
stellation Lyra. In our telescope it appears 
without any tail to speak of, under the form of a 
dense nebulosity, nearly round, and having 
already a strong condensation in the centre. Its 
motion in the sky is sufficiently well marked.” 


A wrirer on the Chinese question, in a letter 
to the editor of the A//a on the 16th ult., says :-— 
““The manner of Chinese laborers landing in 
this country after their exclusion under the 
Restriction law lately passed is not surprising. 
My residence in China, back some twenty-six 
years ago up to a few years since, has given me 
an insight into the traits of that crafty people. 
The officials I have found always the most 
corrupt; and when an opportunity occurs to 
increase their income by nefarious practices, it 
is gladly taken advantage of. Every captain of 
an opium clipper knows well what benefit a few 
dollars would result in when given to the 
customs officials and others at the ports where 
foreign vessels were not allowed to enter. The 
Custom House at Canton has the usual avaricious 
officials who will luxuriate in clover with the 
moncys derived from these creatures ; and they 
will the more enjoy it, as they can thus torment 
the citizens of the United States by nicknaming 
them ‘traders.’ Very respectfully, H.L.B” 


Tue statistics of the Universal Postal Union for 
1881 show that the United States ranks first in 
number of post offices, with 44,512; Great Britain 
takes second place with 14,918, Germany has 
11,088 and France 6,158. Japan, with 5,094 
offices, is far in advance of Russia, British India, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. Switzerland has one 
post office to every 985 inhabitants, and the 
United States one to every 2,126. The United 
States conveyed the most postal cards, Germany 
next, and Great Britain and Austria in order. In 
respect to the number of letters and postal cards 
to each inhabitant the countrics ranked as 
follows :--Great Britain, 38.7; the United States, 
27.3; Switzerland, 19.9, and Germany, 15.8. 
The United States had 91,571 miles of railroad; 
Germany, 20,563; France, 16,822, and Russia, 
14,439 miles. In number of newspapers con- 
veyed in domestic mails the United States ranks 
first, with 852,180,792; Germany second, with 
439,089,900; France third, with 320,188,636, 
and Great Britain fourth, 140,789,100. In gross 
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postal revenue Germany has 205,324,215 francs ; 
the United States, 194,630,444 francs; Great 
Britain, 175,690,000 francs, and France, 
152,968,569 francs. Great Britain, Germany 
and France had a net revenue in 1881 ranging 
from 68,525,100 francs to 19,900,440 francs, but 
the United States, Russia, and Japan had a 
deficiency in revenue in the same year ranging 
from 14,418,075 to 1,320,846 francs. 





We remarked recently upon the safety and ease 
with which several passages have been made by 
sailing ships from New York to this port by 
taking the Australian route during the N.E. 
monsoon. Two vessels arrived on Thursday from 
New York, which further illustrate the advan- 
tages of this route during the period referred to, 
both ships having made fair passages with regard 
to time and experienced fine weather til] approach- 
ing this coast. The weather they would have 
met in struggling up the China Sea can be well 
imagined through recent reports. 


Tarrr-rivx years ago calculations made in 
France showed that for every ten thousand 
cartridges fired in battle, one man was hit. 
The introduction of rifles, and especially of 
breech-loaders, has so far improved this propor- 
tion that out of every four hundred bullets one 
is now supposed to find its billet. A notable 
exception to this rule was furnished by the recent 
Egyptian campaign. The British military au- 
thorities calculated that on thai occasion 999 
shots were wasted out of every thousand. It is 
plain, therefore, that nothing would influence 
the results of a battle more than some device 
for preventing this waste of force. Such a 
device is said to have been contrived by a 
Russian. The details of the invention are not 
published, but the history of its fate has created 
quite a sensation. It appears that after repeated 
appeals to the Russian War Office, the inventor, 
MM. Liatchok, at last obtained permission to sub- 
mit his apparatus for official inspection. His 
friends subscribed the necessary funds and he 
repaired to St. Petersburg. According to his 
own story, he had scarcely taken the apparatus 
from its case, when one of the high specialists 
appointed to examine it, cried :—‘ I would give 
a good deal to an enemy who would consent to 
to embarrass himself with such a weight as that.” 
Another raised the thing and said :—‘‘ A heavy 
affair this and doubtless very costly.” The in- 
ventor replied that it weighed 14 Ibs. and cost 
10 francs. Another specialist objected that the 
support being fixed would soon be destroyed by 
the recoil, but it was pointed out to him that, so 
far from this being the case, one of the advan- 
tages specially claimed for the instrument was 
the mobility of its point of support. The 
Committee, however, had made up their minds, 
and the scheme was’ condemned as imprac- 
ticable. M. Liatchok then addressed himself 
to the French and Austrian Governments suc- 
cessively, but failed to obtain any encourage- 
ment. Atlast he applied to Germany, and the 
immediate answer was a telegram inviting him 
to come at once to Berlin at the expense of the 
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Ministry of War. There the invention was 
highly approved, and the Gazelle de Aloscow 
says that the secret division of the Arsenal at 
Spandau has received orders to construct a 
number of machines after M. Liatchok’s design. 
As might be expected, great indignation is 
expressed by the Russian journals at the folly of 
letting such an invention fall into forcign hands. 
It is even declared that one of the military ex- 
perts who condemned the design is himself 
engaged in elaborating a piece of mechanism 
intended to serve a similar purpose. 
@ @ 

Speaking of military inventions, the Javalide 
Russe says that Lieutenant Kondinoff has in- 
vented a portable apparatus for intercepting tele- 
graphic and telephonic communications in ime 
of war. The machine is contained in a little box 
and weighs only seven pounds. To make use of 
it, somebody finds his way to the enemy's line of 
telegraph, cuts the wires and connects them with 
the interior of the box. The result is that all 
messages passing the wires are reproduced on 2 
slip of paper which can be deciphered at any 
staff office. It is truly an admirable spectacle to 
observe the infinite pains which the nations of the 
world give themselves to-day to devise means of 
deceiving and slaughtering each other. 


Our readers will remember the letter recently 
addressed to the Figaro and translated by us 
with reference to the atrocities said to have been 
committed by the French troops at Hué. It 
appears that the writer was NM. Viaud, a lieuten- 
ant on board the A/alar/e and a gentleman 
well-known in the literary world under the 
wom de plume of “ Pierre Loti.” He is the 
author of Asiade, Le Mariage de Loti, Les 
Fleurs dEnnut, &c. So soon as his name was 
definitely connected with the letter to the 
Figaro, the Fournal Offciel announced his 
recall fromi active service, and the Parle- 
men{ commented on his conduct in the follow- 
ing terms:—‘It is unfortunately necessary 
to admit the possibility of acts such as 
those ascribed to our troops at Hué. That the 
sailors, exasperated by the death of Com- 
mandant Rivitre, and by the tales, more or less 
fantastic, related about it, should have suffered 
themselves to be carried away bya desire of 
taking revenge on the Annamite soldiers who 
had nothing to do with the act, is a matter 
deplorable, blamable in the highest degree, but 
comprehensidic. What is more difficult to 
understand is that there should be found an 
Officer ready to make such savage scenes the 
subject of a literary narration, and a French 
journal, with a large foreign circulation, willing 
to publish that narration. Will there be any 
reason for astonishment if the Figaro’s letter is 
translated and reproduced in London and Berlin, 
accompanied by commentaries which we can 
easily divine? Will there be anything astonish- 
ing if the Chinese Government, well posted, as 
we all know, in the contents of the European 
journals, become possessed of the letter and 
circulate it throughout the Orient, so that some 
day it shall serve as a pretext for terrible re- 


prisals?” We may reply at once that there 
will be nothing surprising in all this. What 
is surprising is that any excuse for such atrocities 
should be found in the death of Commandant 
Rivitre. That officer was killed in open fight: 
killed as all his enemies would have been killed 
had their ambuscade failed. If his body was 
decapitated, so too were many Annamites and 
Black Flags taken prisoners by the French, 
That soldiers should become dehumanized in 
the heat of battle is nothing new, but that ther 
brutalities should be afterwards condoned on 
the ground that some of their number had met 
with the death they themselves were seeking 
to niete out to their opponents, is a novel species 
of sophistry. 





Most persons are familiar with the story of the 
three pilgrims, an Irishmen, an Englishman, and 
a Scotchman, who finding their stock of provisions 
reduced one evening to a loaf of bread, agreed 
that whoever dreamed the most remarkable 
dream that night should have the whole loaf. 
The following morning, the Englishman and the 
Scotchman told long stories of their dreams, but 
when it came to the Irishman’s tum, they found 
that he had dreamed of eating the loaf and had 
actually consumed it in his dream. Something 
similiar is said to have occurred recently in the 
Canton of Saint-Gall. Three peasants of the 
neighbourhood formed a society for the purpose 
of making money after a recipe of Albertus 
Magnus. They possessed thirty-two five-franc 
pieces, and having buried these under a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of Saint-Fiden, they 
stripped themselves naked, took up their abode 
in a little hut near the cemetery, living only on 
bread and water, and repeating certain formalz 
every hour of the day and night for seven days. 
On the seventh evening their 160 francs should 
have been changed by the god “ Hisis” into five 
millions, but one of the three, observing no symp- 
toms of the transformation, fobbed the thirty-two 
pieces without waiting for the déwodement, and 


disappeared, not by sorcery. 


Tux developments of the Clovis-Hugues affair, 
allusion to which was made in these columns 
some time ago, present some features eves 
stranger than the origin of the scandal. It will 
be remembered that a certain Madame Lenw- 
mand, anxious, so the story ran, to fix upon her 
husband a charge of inconstancy, accused bim 
of improper relations with Madame Clovis- 
Hugues before her marriage. The latter is 8 
lady of some reputation in France. Her hus- 
band, deputy for Marseilles, is a poet and writer 
of distinction. He has dedicated several of his 
works to “Ma Jeanne,” as he loves to call his 
wife, and the lady seems to have well merited 
this devotion. She is described as tall, hand- 
some and resolute-looking brunette of about 
thirty-five, and it is said that once when het 
husband was imprisoned for writing violeat 
attacks against the government, she used tovist 
him in his cell, carrying prohibited books ia ber 
skirts and packets of tobacco in her hair. She 
has two daughters, one called Marianne, # pop™ 
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lar name for the Republic in France, and the 
other Mereille, the name of the heroine of her 
husband's finest poem, which is also dedicated to 
“Ma Jeanne, la grande, bien aimée.” In short 
Madame Lenormand, or rather the secret police 
said to be in her employ, could scarcely have 
chosen a more unpromising field whercin to sow 
seeds of scandal than the Clovis-Hugues family. 
M. Clovis-Hugues has declared in the Chamber 
that “there is no justice in France,” adding, 
“I know for certain that Madame Lenormand has 
paid 25,000 francs to an agence privé to obtain 
evidence, or, in other words, false witnesses against 
me. My wife and I are followed about hourly by 
private inquiry agents ; but I say here, once for 
all, that if they overstep the bounds up to which 
modern French law permits them to outrage 
family life, 1 will blow out the brains of one of 
them, and so make an example.” Previous to 
this impassioned address, delivered by the poet- 
deputy, ‘“‘ wild and unkempt as usual, leaning 
against the statue of Laocoon in the Salle des 
Pas Perdus,” M. Clovis-Hugues had actually 
been going about trying to find a private detec- 
tive named Vandal, whom he desired to shoot. 
This Vandal was formerly Chief of the Secret 
Police, and is now the head of a private agency, 
which is said to be connected with the Detective 
Bureau and has the reputation of having served 
a great many Parisian magnates under very 
peculiar circumstances. A certain Baron de la 
Pleize wrote to M. Clovis-Hugues to inform him 
that Madame Lenormand had taken Vandal also 
into her pay, and the Deputy lost no time in pursu- 
ing his new persecutor with a revolver. Coming 
home unsuccessful, he found that his wife had 
started off on her own account with another revol- 
ver, to shoot her slanderer Madame Lenormand. 
This was ‘‘ Ma Jeanne’s ” second attempt against 
Madame L.'s life, and it would probably have 
succeeded but for a happy accident. Madame 
L.’s son, M. du Tillet, happened to be coming 
out of his mother’s room when the lady with the 
revolver essayed to enter. There was a struggle. 
Madame Clovis-Hugues was overcome, and the 
gendarmes, arriving, took possession of her 
revolver and conducted her, with the utmost 
politeness, to the Commissaire de Police. There 
she made her declaration, avowing, in answer 
to the Commissaire’s enquiry, that she had gone 
to Madame Lenormand’s house “ firmly re- 
solved to kill her.” When her amiable inten- 
tions had been duly placed on record, she was 
informed, with many apologies for her detention, 
that she might return home. Meanwhile M. 
Vandal says that he has not received any money 
from Madame Lenormand, and that he will 
“box the ears of any journalist who writes a 
word against him.” \What with blowing soap- 
bubbles, flying kites, and watching the develop- 
ments of such cases as the above, Parisian 
society is not likely to suffer from ennue. 





Tue authorities in England are evidently im- 
pressed with the idea that the recent attitude of 
the Chinese, in the Crown Colony of Hongkong 
as well as at several of the treaty ports, has been 
such as to necessitate the strengthening of the 


Hongkong Garrison. Our tclegraphic news 
this morning announces the despatch of goo 
troops for that purpose, which will nearly double 
the strength of the combatant portion of the 
garrison under Major-Gencral Sargent's com- 
mand. The corps at present stationed at 
Hongkong are the 2nd Batt. East Kent Regiment 
(3rd Buffs), and a battery of the Royal Artillery. 
There are also a few Engineers, principally 
detailed for Staff duties, and the remainder of 
the garrison is made up of small contingents 
for carrying out the duties of the Commissariat, 
Transport, and Ordnance Store Departments. 
The vessel mentioned in the telegram, the 
Hankow, is a steamer well known in Hongkong 
Harbour, and possesses such enormous space 
on her three decks that she can accommodate 
the goo and all their belongings with ease. 
She is a screw steamer of 500 horse-power, 
belonging to Messrs. E.H. Watts & Co., of 
London, and was built at Low Walker, on the 
Tyne, by Messrs. Mitchell & Co., in 1873; of 
2,594 tons, length 389 ft., 42 ft. beam, and 28 ft. 
8 in. deep. She has made some fast passages 
between China and England, and coming from 
Australia once to load tea, brought into Hong- 
kong Harbour the largest cargo of coals from 
Newcastle, N.S.W., that ever reached the place. 


In another column will be found an article on 
‘* Strong Nations’ Injustice,” translated from the 
Fiyu Shimbun. The amusing part of it is the 
fact of the writer taking aw sérieux such a quaint 
piece of satire as the following in the New Fork 
Nation. ‘This will have to be amended this 
winter if it is intended to be really operative, 
and there is only one way to make it really 
operative, that dy to authorize the summary 
slaughter of all Chinamen found within the 
country after a certain date, and then, to offer a 
reward for the heads of all Chinamen caught 
after another still later date. Inno other way can 
our Christianity be saved from the debasing in- 
fluence of these heathen.” If there is a journal 
in the world that represents the force of morality 
and the hunting-down of iniquity—international 
or other—that print is probably the Mew York 
Nation ; and it is rather surprising that an able 
Japanese writer should have misapprehended its 
drift in such a case as that before us. 


A New Yore Exchange informs us that the 
same story comes from all the stock ex- 
changes of the world, and the universal distrust 
is a striking illustration of the unification of the 
markets everywhere. There are special causes 
at work in some countries, but all are under the 
common cloud of commercial depression. In 
one important respect America is much better 
off than the continental countries. The credit 
of the government is unquestioned, and it is 
engaged in no foreign enterprises likely to 
involve it in trouble. Its 4} per cent. bonds, 
therefore, sell at 115, while those of France are 
quoted at 108, Russians at 78 ; our 4's at 122, 
Austrians at 84, Hungarians at 77, Belgians at 
105. Even British Consols sell relatively lower 
than U.S. bonds. In spite of the industrial 
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depression in England, its securities are much 
firmer than those of France, and considerable 
capital has gone from the latter to the former 
country to accept a lower rate of income than 
could be obtained at home because more con- 
fidence was felt in the investment. In addition 
to the straincd relations of France with China 
and its prodigal expenditures, the recent con- 
version of the 5 per cent. rentes into 44 per cents 
has complicated affairs. The former holders of 
the “fives” think that the terms of refunding 
were unjust to them, and they are charged with 
the purpose of embarrassing the financial opera- 
tions of the government in the coming fiscal 
year. They aver that M. Tirard was in league 
with speculators for a decline, and so adopted 
the most objectionable plan of refunding. 
Leading securities in France have fallen to 
prices at which they yield a larger income than 
corresponding ones in the United States. This 
is an anomaly. Yet there are more sellers than 
buyers, and the Paris Bourse is a quiet place. 


We (Daily Press) hear the prospect of War 
between China and France is .making its in- 
fluence felt on the stream of emigration to Singa- 
pore. Recruiting is going on briskly in Can‘on, 
the pay offered the men being $8 per month, in 
consequence of which the coolies all ‘‘ wanchee 
do that soldier pidgin ” instead of going to Sin- 
gapore to seek their fortunes. 


Mr. W. G. Astoy, the newly-appointed British 
Consul at this port, arrived from Kobe in the 
steamship Radnorshire on Thursday morning 
last, and was duly installed in office yesterday. 
That foreign residents of this port in general, 
and British residents in particular, are for vari- 
ous reasons to be congratulated upon the ap- 
pointment of so competent and popular an - 
official as Mr. Aston, will, we venture to assert, 
not even be questioned ; and we take this early 
opportunity of heartily welcoming him to Naga- 
saki again — Nagasaki Express, Dec. 15. 





We find the following shipping report in 
Mitchell's Maritime Register, which is interest- 
ing, as showing the extent of the vast quantities 
of pumice stone ejected from the Krakatoa 
volcano on the 26th and 27th August :—“ Liver- 
pool, 19th October, 8.5 p.m.—Masterof Cleomene 
at Calcutta, September 15th, in letter reports :—I 
followed track-chart, and have no accidents to 
report, but we had a very narrow escape on 
September 1, in lat. 5 S. and long. 86 E.; we 
were struck by lightning and about four feet was 
struck off our fore royal masthead, but no other 
damage was done. At same time we were pass- 
ing through immense ficlds of pumice stone, 
which extended from 450 to 460 miles, and over 
1,100 miles from the Island of Java, from which, 
no doubt, it was ejected in some volcanic 
eruption.” 





Tue Hongkong Daily .Press Canton corres- 
pondent, writing on the 6th December, gives an 
account of a disturbance, which plainly shows 
the temper of the populace in that city :—‘‘On 
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the afternoon of the 4th inst. the Mission Chapel 
lately established in Chew Yam street, in the 
Western Suburb, Near Dr. Kerr's Hospital, was 
the scene of a somewhat serious disturbance. 
A native catechist was preaching, and took for 
his subject the folly of ancestral worship. Some 
of his hearers took offence at his remarks, and 
strongly expressed their disapprobation. The 
excitement increased and ended in the smashing 
up of all the furniture in the chapel. No per- 
sonal injuries seem to have been inflicted. On 
the following day soldiers were sent to the place 
by the authorities to prevent any renewal of the 
disturbance.” 


Tur Nagasaki Express of Dec. 15, says :—The 
British steamer }Will-o'-/he- Wisp, Captain Por- 
rett, arrived from England ord Singapore on 
Saturday morning last, after experiencing very 
heavy weather since leaving the latter port. The 
Will-e'-the-Wisp is a small, smart-looking 
steamer of the following dimensions :—length, 
120 ft.; breadth, 22 ft.; depth, 10 ft.; gross 
tonnage, 285; nett tonnage, 165. She was 
built in Hull, England, on the most approved 
principles, and is in every respect well found 
and fitted. She was taken into the Government 
dock on Tuesday last, and after cleaning and 
painting she came out againon Thursday. She 
is now taking in bunker coal, and will shortly 
proceed to Yokohama, where she is owned, and 
for which port she has a cargo of general mer- 
chandise on board. 


Largst advices from Shanghai inform us that 
the Russian cruiser Oprifchnick arrived there on 
the gth from Foochow. The British ironclad 
Audacious \eft Nagasaki on the 2nd inst. bound 
for the South. The German frigate Leipzig 
arrived at Nagasaki from Chefoo on the 4th inst. 
and left again on the 6th for Hongkong ova 
Amoy. The French corvette Volfa arrived at 
Nagasaki on the 6tb inst. from Yokohama. The 
British man-of-was Zsfoir left Shanghai on the 
roth for Chinkiang where she is expected to 
winter. The German gunboat J//;s left Hong- 
kong for Canton on the 4th instant. The 
British man-of-war Sapphire arrived at Nagasaki 
from Chefoo on the 6th inst, having left the 
latter port on the 2nd inst. A large barque- 
rigged man-of-war arrived on the roth at the Red 
Baoy ; she is said to be the Audacions. 





Tux Indo-China steamer Wing-sang the latest 
addition to the fleet of steamships trading in 
Chinese and Indian waters, arrived on the 25th 
ult. at Hongkong. She is a vessel which any 
master feel proudto command. The IWing-sang 
was built at Aberdeen by the well known firm of 
Hall, Russell & Co. Her dimensions are:— 
Length (between perpendiculars), 295 feet ; 
breadth of beam, 40 feet; and when fally loaded 
she draws 20 feet (mean). The engines are of 
the usual high and low pressure character, but 
all the latest appliances in the way of steam 
windlasses, steering gear and so on, have been 
fitted on her. Apart from the usual steering ap- 
paratus, she has a double-screw rudder aft for 
cases of emergency. On the trial trip the IWing- 
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sang made the good average of 123 knots per | elected one man on their ticket, because his 
hour, drawing at the time 15 fect. She is almost} opponent was scratched to the extent of 30,00 


keelless, being provided with rolling chocks ; she 
carrics eight boats, and has one of the long 
bridges so much in favour at home now for the 
protection they afford to the engine rooms. As 
to accommodation, there is room for fifteen first- 
class passengers ; the saloon and cabins are very 
prettily fitted up with maple and walnut, and 
there is a good piano. The lavatories and bath- 
rooms all show the same indications of attention 
to foreigners’ requirements, while for the native 
passengers, removable cabins, sufficicnt to ac- 
commodate 800 people comfortably, are on 
board. The Wing-sang had a good trip out, 
but at Port Said something went wrong with the 
paint put on her there, and it has blistered off, 
rendering it likely that she will be scraped here 
and repainted. The Zae Sing, a sister ship, is 
due here in about a month.—China Alail. 


Axoncst the latest to undergo the operation of 
being “interviewed ” by newspaper reporters in 
America is Hanlan, the rowing man. He was 
on his way to San Francisco, and at Chicago 
was “interviewed ” to the following effect :—‘'I 
have rowed sixty races, and out of that number 
I have been defeated in four.” ‘To what do 
you attribute your success as an oarsman” 
“Well, I scarcely know whether it was born in 
me, or whether I achieved as near perfection as 
possible by constant and hard practice. I am 
the strongest oarsman in the world. In my boat 
I do not uselessly expend an ounce of strength. 
I utilize all that I have. I owe my success 
partly also, perhaps, to having hit upon a winning 
stroke. I presume that in the stroke lies a great 
part of my superiority. It is a° thing which can- 
not be governed by mathematical calculation, 
but is more the result of accident or inborn 
knack, I scarcely know which.” The champion 
is a plain-looking young man with a handsome 
physique, medium size and well educated. He 
said he had leased his hotel in Toronto, and 
that he would devote the next couple of years to 
rowing entirely. “I go to San Francisco,” he 
said, “‘with George M. Lee to give an exhibi- 
tion in the regatta which comes off there on the 
2gth instant. Mr. Lee rows an exhibition race 
with Stevenson, the best man on the slope. I 
shall remain in San Francisco about three weeks, 
and then go to Sydney, Australia. I want to 
stay there one year and come back by way of 
England.” He said he expected to row with 
Trickett and Laycock in Australia, but could 
not say definitely, as he would not row unless he 
was in form. The oarsmen carry with them to 
Australia two American boats, weighing twenty- 
five pounds, of Mexican cedar. Hanlan said he 
regarded the American boats as the best. 


“Wao carried New York?” This is a question 
which there ought not to be a particle of trouble 
in answering, although (says the A//a) some of 
our contemporaries talk as if there could be more 
than one opinion. It is undeniable that the Demo- 
crats carried the State, and the latest estimates fix 
their majority at 15,000. That the Republicans 





votes, gives them no reasonable grounds to 
claim that the State clection went in their favor. 
Neither is it any more to the point to claim the 
State because the Legislature has a Republican 
majority. The State is districted so favorably 
to the Republicans that they do not need 
to have a majority of the popular vote to get 
control of the Legislature. Neverthless, it is 
perfectly true that the Democratic majority is 50 
small as to be a cause for disappointment ; 
instead of 15,090, it should have been 30,000 or 
40,000 ; and probably would have been but for 
factional fights. But the falling-off in the 
Democratic majority is exaggerated by Setting 
up in comparison with the 15,000, received this 
year, the nearly 200,000 received by Governor 
Cleveland last year. The election of 1882 was 
not much of 2 test, because it is admitted that the 
internal dissensions of the Republicans prevented 
them from polling a vote which was a fair index 
of their strength. ‘But be that as it may, it is 
not true that the Democratic majority last year 
was anything like 200,000 on the whole ticket 
On Congressman-at-large the Democratic plo. 
rality was 109,000, and on Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals it was but 73,400. If from 
the lattcr figures we subtract the vote for the 
Greenback and Prohibition candidates, it leaves 
the Democrats a clear majority of only 46,000, 
and that in an off year for the Republicans. 
This is the “‘offest” kind of a year for the 
Democrats, and yet they get 15,000 plurality. 





Prorrssor Mitne left here yesterday in the Mitsu 
Bishi Mail steamship Nagoya Maru, for Nagz- 
saki, where he will institute an underground ob- 
servatory in the Takasima Mines. The objects 
sought to be determined are various, and amongst 
other paraphernalia, instruments will be placed to 
discover if the seismic phenomena observed “at 
grass ” are coincident with and of similar intensity 
to those at various levels in the mine. This 
observatory will be unique, no other similar 
establishment being in existence in any country. 


Anoxcsr the passengers who left in the Mitsu 
Bishi mail steamer Geakai Afaru, on Saturday 
for Nagasaki, was Admiral Davis, US.N., who 
proceeds to that port to hoist his flag on the 
frigate Richmond. Admiral Davis was in Japan 
as a midshipman with Commodore Perry's 
expedition. 





We regret to have to record a fatal accident 
which has occurred on the United States’ frigate 
Richmond, Captain Skerrett. The vessel left 
here on the 4th inst., for Kobe and Nagasaki, 
and whilst entering the latter port on Thursday 
moming last fired the usual salute, during which 
a man was blown to pieces. 





Asour thirty-six houses were destroyed in a fire 
which occurred on the night of the 17th instant, 
at Tachibana-cho, Tokiyo. Exaggerated reports 
of the extent of the disaster were current 
Yokohama. We are happy to Icam that ther 
are without foundation. 
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THE FAPANESE LIBERALS. 
a See eee 

HAT is represented by Japanese Li- 

beralism and whoare its representa- 
tives? These are questions which foreigners 
find much difficulty in answering. Nor is 
their perplexity surprising, since added to 
the almost insuperable obstacles that beset 
any outsider’s attempts to become familiar 
with the politics of an Oriental State, there 
is of necessity in this country more than 
common vagueness about the scope and 
purpose of political creeds. The average 
Englishman has but a hazy notion of the 
meaning of Radicalism. In general he 
regards it as asynonym for Republicanism, 
whereas, in truth, the latter is but an 
accident of the formcr. The extension of 
the franchise, the equitable distribution of 
political power, and the abolition of all 
traces of ecclesiastical privileges, are ends 
which may be attained just as well with a 
King at the head of the State as witha 
President. In England, however, as in all 
lands where thought is free and progressive, 
party platforms are not only changeable 
but interchangeable. The Conservatism of 
to-day has been truly described as the 
Liberalism of twenty, and the Radicalism 
of thirty, years ago. In every party there 
is a clique of speculative reformers whose 
doctrines represent, not the faith of the 
main body of their associates, but the 
tenets that faith is destined to embody at 
some future stage of its history. Hence it 
is that the general public often mistakes 
the aspirations of these theorists for the 
practical purpose of their party, and finds 
itself unable, at any given period, accurately 
to define the limits of either Conservative 
or Radical designs. This uncertainty 
is doubly apparent in Japan. Political 
science is comparatively new to the nation. 
To the majority of its students it is still a 
mere science, not a means of evolving 
practical doctrines that can be immediately 
expressed in legislation. Thus in the fore- 
most ranks of the Liberals may be found 
men whose reading is wholly untempered 
by experience, and who would unhesita- 
tingly apply to society as it exists, the 
ideal methods which HERBERT SPENCER 
hopes some day may be possible; while 
side by side with these utopian progressists 
are others who appear to see only the 
Practical aspects of politics, and who 
Separate Western moral doctrines from 
Western daily doings with a distinctness 
that does larger credit to their judgment 
than to their faith. 


very emphatic expression. It is the prin- 
ciple that might is right. There is little 
need, we presume, to consider such a 
doctrine as a point of moral philosophy. 
Even those that hold it admit frankly that 
it runs counter to all the better instincts 
of humanity. But there are two facts 
which the Japanese, being, for the rest, 
open-eyed enough, cannot fail to recognise. 
The first is that the most civilized nations 
of the world appear to place most reliance 
upon brute force; the second, that the 
treatment Japan receives at the hands of 
Western nations has hitherto been regu- 
lated entirely by her ability or inability to 
command better terms. 


Europe spends, to-day, a thousand 
million dollars annually on military arma- 
ments and keeps three and a half million 
men constantly engaged in military duties. 
As an open avowal of mutual distrust, 
these figures are conclusive. It is obvious 
that nobody places the smallest reliance on 
moral principles, which are nevertheless 
daily receiving wider recognition. There 
are no longer any Goths, Saracens, or Huns 
to swoop down on peaceful peoples and 
carry their women away from blood-dren- 
ched homesteads to lives of worse than 
slavery. There are only Christian nations, 
punctilious disciples of  ‘“‘soft-handed 
Charity,” that virtue by which “neither 
angel nor man can come in danger.” 


No wonder, then, that the Japanese, 
seeing all this, fear to stand defenceless 
among so many armed men. More especi- 
ally since they have actually experienced, 
and are daily experiencing, the disadvant- 
ages of weakness. Say what we please, 
the so-called “‘treaty rights” claimed by 
foreigners in this country, would not be 
conceded by any State strong enough to 
refuse them. It may be for Japan’s advant- 
age that her tanff should be regulated by 
strangers; it may be for her convenience 
that foreigners living in her territory should 
be exempted from her laws and jurisdiction. 
But it is absolutely certain that, were she 
strong enough to insist upon managing her 
own affairs and compelling every one 
within her borders to respect her laws, the 
power to exercise these natural rights 
would long ago have been restored to her. 
When, therefore, ‘we find the Liberals 
maintaining, as they have lately maintained 
through. the columns of their organ, 
the Fiye Shimbun, that the first busi- 
ness of this empire is to arm itself, to 
build forts and buy ships, we are obliged 
to confess frankly that the doctrine is 


Among the principles enunciated by this | seemingiy justified by circumstances. In 
latter class of so-called Liberal politicians, |the abstract there is no reason why Japan 
there is one that has gradually received ‘should be wiser than the rest of the world, 
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or more ready to trust other nations than 
they obviously trust each other. But there 
is one point which the Liberals seem to 
have lost sight of, and that is, that all 
nations are not similarly situated. There 
are some countries so fortunate as to be 
naturally in a position to-hold aloof from 
the military mania of their neighbours. 
Such a country is the United States. No 
nation in the world could afford to spend 
more upon an army and a navy. No 
nation in the world spends less. The 
consequence is that the people of the 
United States, left entirely free to develop 
the wonderful resources of their land, are 
rapidly attaining a degree of opulence and 
civilization beyond all experience and ex- 
pectation. Japan’s case is similar, so far 
as her military necessities are concerned. 
She has absolutely nothing to apprehend 
in the form of foreign aggression. It was 
not always so with her. In the days of 
her seclusion, when as yet Western nations 
had no interest in her independence, 
Russia was a danger to her. Not that 
Russia can be fairly suspected of having 
harboured any definitely aggressive designs 
against Japan; but simply that Russians, 
like Englishmen, and no more than 
Englishmen, have a tendency to carry 
their country’s flag wherever there is 
room to plant it, and consider themselves, 
in a manner, entitled to carry it wherever 
civilization would benefit by the process. 
These, however, are things of the past. 
Neither in the present, not in the future so 
far as human eye can see, has Japan any- 
thing to fear from Russia. One possible 
enemy she has—China, with whom she 
would fain be on‘the best possible terms, 
but from whom the direction her civiliza- 
tion has taken inevitably separates her. 
For China’s sake we should be sorry to 
regard the separation as permanent. But 
even if it should continue for years to come; 
even if China should persist ‘in turning 
away her face from Western ways, and in 
nursing her foolish umbrage against a 
neighbour that “has chosen the better 
part,” what then? Japan must have little 
faith in her newly adopted creeds if she 
has any fear of such an opponent. To an 
assailant, China's vts tnertia may be for- 
midable; as an assailant, she does not 
merit a second thought. In the day when 
she will be able seriously to think of send- 
ing an army to invade Japan, she will have 
forgotten to be angry with the latter for 


forestalling her in the paths she will then 
be following herself. 


The Liberal organ professes to discern 
danger for Japan in the complications 


pending between China and: France. In 
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the event of war, Japan might be unable, | rights to be heard as an independent State 
says the Fi'yu Shimbun, to perform her/in all matters that concern her fronticrs. 


duties as a strict neutral. If French ships 
insisted upon entering her ports to coal or 
repair, she would not be strong enough to 
keep them out. This is a mere chimera. 
Even supposing—which is in the highest 
degree improbable—that France resorted 
to any such violent measures, Japan would 
incur no responsibility thereby. How far 
China could consistently appeal to Western 
systems of international law in defining 
the treatment she has aright to expect, as 
a belligerent, at the hands of Japan, as a 
neutral, we need not stop to enquire. It 
is sufficient to say that nothing more could 
be demanded of this country than a rea- 
sonable care for the maintenance of neu- 
trality. 

In fine, from whatever direction this 
question be considered, only one conclu- 
sion is possible. If Japan elccts to follow 
the Liberal programme in the matter of 
armaments, she will be deliberately flouting 
the advantages which nature has conferred 
on her. She has nothing to apprehend 
except her own extravagance. That she 
should raise an internal loan to build rail- 
ways or make roads, would, we believe, be 
a financial blunder; that she should apply 
the proceeds of such a loan to erecting 
forts and purchasing men-of-war, would 
be simply disastrous. It were absurd to 
ask her to trust foreign nations or to take 
a lesson from their methods of trusting 
each other. But we do recommend the 
leaders of the Liberals to sit down and 
honestly draw up a list of the uses their 
forts or ships are likely to serve. On such 
a list only one item would endure a 
moment’s scrutiny—namely, the purpose 
of compelling a revision of the treaties on 
the basis of Japan’s complete independence. 
But that revision will come without an 
appeal to force ; while, on the other hand, 
the reckless and impatient course recom- 
mended by the Fiyu Shimbun is the surest 
way to defer it. 








FRANCE AND CHINA. 
———-—__——_— 

HE contents of the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the French Chambers at their 
meeting in October will probably have the 
effect: of considerably modifying public 
opinion with regard to the questions at 
issue between France and China. Broadly 
speaking, the claim of the Middle Kingdom 
divides itself into two counts, of which one 
is based upon particular, the other upon 
general, considerations. The former has 
reference to China's so-called “rights of 
suzerainty” over Annam ; the latter to her 
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With her pretensions as a suzcrain it is 
difficult to deal gravely. Western ideas of 
the nature of the relations which justify 
that term are so different from Eastern 
that no common platform of discussion 
exists. It is tolerably certain that up to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Annam was a vassal, if not a province, of 
China. Subsequent to that date, however, 
though the political connection was not 
actually severed, it carried with it no prac- 
tical evidences of dependency ; while, on 
the other hand, the first occasion of French 
interference, was a revolt which defied 
China’s perfunctory efforts to re-establish 
the statu guo ante. That a State's obliga- 
tions are not destroyed by a change of 
government or a revolution, is a well re- 
cognised principle of international law, but 
the justice of its application becomes very 
questionable when that change involves 
consequences so momentous as those which 
overtook Annam in 1783 and 1862. China’s 
capricious method of ignoring those con- 
sequences at the time, and yet attempting 
to interfere with their sequel in 1883, 
is a variety of statecraft that could 
not be safely recognised by serious go- 
vernments. In a word, this old fashioned 
title of suzerain once accorded to the Mid- 
dle Kingdom by its neighbours, is a relic 
of conditions which have long ceased to 
exist, and deserves no more respect at 
France’s hand in Annam, than it has re- 
ceived at England’s in Burmah and Siam. 
Its preservation, in every respect prejudicial 
from the humanitarian point of view, could 
not fail to induce grave complications, 
sooncr or later, in the Orient. 


Very different is the case with regard to 
the second count of China’s claim. It must 
have been as well known in Peking as it 
was in Paris, that one of the problems of 
the day in 1867, was to open up commer- 
cial intercourse with the Western provinces 
of China. This design, not the mere ac- 
quisition of territory in Tonquin, was at 
the root of French operations, first on the 
Meikong and afterwards on the Red River. 
The right of a foreign Power to establish 
exclusive control over a river furnishing 
the only or most convenient outlet for an 
inland State, is justly open to opposition 
by that State. So strongly defined is this 
doctrine by modern international law that 
even the possession of the territory through 
which the lower parts of such a river run 
is not regarded as conferring a title superior 
to the natural justice of the inland State's 
claims. That the Red River constitutes 
the most convenient, if not the only, outlet 


for China’s Western provinces, is a fact 
established by French explorers, and, from 
this point of view, nobody will be dis. 
posed to deny that the proceedings of 
the French in Tonquin had a vital jn. 
tercst for China. Not less plainly does it 
follow that France’s original attempts to 
ignore the Middle Kingdom altogether, and 
wholly to exclude it from the discussion 
of Tonquin’s destiny, were distinct viola. 
tions of the law of nations. It would 
appear, however, from the memorandum 
submitted to the Chambers, that France 
did not long persist in this attitude, 
M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR virtually aban. 
doned it in the propositions he for. 
mulated on September the sth. For in 
the first place, he signified his Govem. 
ment’s willingness to combine with China 
in establishing a neutral zone on the latter's 
southern frontier; and in the next, he 
stipulated that the Red River should be 
opencd from Manhoa downwards to foreign 
commerce. This stipulation improved the 
prospect which China had most reason to 
consider, since the opening of the river to 
foreign commerce would convert it intoa 
triveable water-way for the produce of her 
western provinces, whereas, under existing 
circumstances, whatever facilities of com- 
munication it naturally offered, were ren- 
dered useless by the presence of the 
Black Flags. 

On the other side, it may, of course, be 
contended that thc compulsory opening of 
Man-hoa, a town lying actually withio 
Chinese territory, was an unjustifiable 
demand. But this is a mere point of 
detail. The Cabinet at Peking knew well 
that France would never insist on such a 
concession. 

With a neutral zone between herself and 
foreign territory, and with the navigation’ 
of the Red River assured to the flags of 
all nations, China’s further claims to oppose 
French designs in Annam assume very 
shadowy proportions. On October the 
16th, her demands amounted briefly to 
this :—that if the condition of anarchy and 
brigandage which existed on the banks of 
the Red River under Annamite rule could 
not be perpetuated, she would adopt the 
alternative of annexing the whole of Tor- 
quin, annexation to carry with it the entire 
and exclusive right of action on the Red 
River. She avowed, indeed, some polite 
tegret for ‘this necessity of encroaching 
upon the territory of her vassal after having 
respected it for two centuries.” Butt 
was not an inconveniently obtrusive regret. 
If an act of national larceny had to be 
committed, she would commit it herself 
rather than Ict France reap the beneft. 
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business. 

There is reason to believe that these 
extravagant demands have undergone con- 
siderable modification. Probably they 
were originally framed with an ample 
margin for contingences. China could not 
but sce that to enforce them would be to 
leave France no alternative but war, and 
that, certainly, is a prospect the Peking 
Government can scarccly like to contem- 
plate. We need not stop to consider here 
what were the motives of so much bold- 
ness. It is enough to note that according 
to the showing of the memorandum laid 
before the Chambers two months ago, the 
obstacles to a peaceful settlement were 
created by China not France, and that the 
credit of any forbearance subsequently 
displayed belongs to the Jatter. 








THE CRUELTY OF FEET-BINDING. 
— 

N” long ago news reached us that a 

missionary body in China had passeda 
resolution closing the doors of their schools 
to children whose feet had been subjected 
to the cramping process. It seemed at 
once aharsh and. short-sighted resolution, 
since its immediate effect would be to 
punish the unfortunate children for a 
deformity which had already cost them 
cruel agonies, and since there was little 
hope that the fear of sacrificing some 
educational advantages would exercise any 
practical influence upon people who pay 
no attention, in this particular instance, to 
the example and wishes of their rulers. 
For in China the only persons who utterly 
eschew the inhuman habit of foot-binding 
on principle are the members of the 
Imperial family. No small-footed women 
are to be found among these, and the 
Imperial dislike of the practice is carried 
so far that the precincts of the Palace may 
not be trodden by feet of an unnatural 
shape. Against a prejudice which all this 
is powerless to cure, and which the great 
Emperor KANG-HI found so strong that he 
dared not meddle with it by legislation, 
what could the feeble protest of a few 
missionaries’ accomplish? Not much per- 
haps. It was not easy, indeed, to avoid 
an apprehension that the only result of the 
missionaries’ resolution would be to empty 
their schools and add the impossibility of 
Procuring education to a misfortune for 
Which the children were not answerable. 
But we cannot forget that for years and 
years the missionaries have been preaching 
against the terrible cruelty of this practice, 
or that they have to choose between con- 
tinuing a campaign of fruitless words and 


their protest. Whether or no they have 
chosen wisely, everyone must feel that the 
difficultics of the position offer a marked 
contrast to the readiness with which this 
last attempt to overcome them has been 
criticised. But though the missionaries 
may be comparatively helpless to grapple 
with the evil, and though the Chinese 
Government may feel its tenure of power 
so insecure that to legislate with the object 
of saving the female children of the nation 
from torture and deformity would be to 
provoke a rebellion, there is an authority 
not only strong enough to protect many 
thousands of human bcings against this 
brutal ill-usage, but also bound by all the 
principles of civilization to interfere. The 
island of Hongkong is British territory, 
and its 150 thousand Chinese inhabitants 
are British subjects. Obliged to grapple 
there with social problems of an unusual 
character, the English authorities have from 
time to time shown themselves happily 
indifferent to conventionalities. Sixteen 
years ago they shocked the good people 
of Exeter Hall by licensing gambling- 
houses; giving the world an opportunity 
of crying shame upon a civilized Govern- 
ment so untruc to the doctrines it pro- 
fessed that it could sell to its subjects the 
right of practising a most demoralizing 
vice. Yet to those who really understood 
the condition of the Colony in 1867, it 
seemed beyond all doubt that, by the issue 
of gambling licenses alone could a remedy 
be found for evils which had passed beyond 
the reach of ordinary control. The Colonial 
Office, indeed, could never be persuaded to 
view the matter in this light, or to com- 
prehend that wise men sometimes volun- 
tarily accept the lesser of two inevitable 
evils. But before the scruples of the 
Colonial Office shaped themselves into 2 
peremptory veto, the gambling-houses had 
been brought under complete control and 
the object of the licenses attained. Other 
shocks, however, were in store for the 
humanitarians. Malefactors were flogged 
in public at the whipping-post, and 
hardened criminals had a brand put on 
the lobes of their ears, a distinction which 
they took most unkindly: not that their 
nerves were shocked by the operation 
of tattooing a tiny device in their flesh, 
but because they found it exceedingly 
inconvenient to be shadowed by a police- 
man whenever they attempted to revisit 
the scenes of their misdeeds. Recalling, 
to-day, all the indignant protests these 
various abnormal ordinances evoked, we 
observe a singular instance of the incon- 
sistency of public opinion. For, in this 
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folks were horrified at the notion of levying 
fines on the devotces of “ Fan-tan ” that 
their haunts might cease to be the asylums 
of pirates and assassins, and soft-hearted 
philanthropists winced to think that bru- 
talized malefactors were flogged or marked ; 
in this very island, we say, from year’s end 
to year's end, every hour and every minute 
of the day and night, the air is filled with 
the screams of tortured babies, while men 
and women go about their business self- 
contented and unconcerned. There is no 
exaggeration in this language. Those who 
have carefully watched all the processes of 
foot-binding, and noted its effects, declare 
that since the world began there never was 
invented a device that inflicts keener and 
crueller suffering. Were the subjects of 
any civilized government in the universe 
to treat their cats or rats as the subjects of 
the British Government in Hongkong treat 
their female children, public opinion would 
be shocked into a vehement and effectual 
protest. Yet, so far as we can see, public 
opinion in Hongkong is quite silent on the 
subject, if we except an earnest remon- 
strance from “ Banian” in the columns of 
the Daily Press. Doubtless there is a 
great deal to be said on the other side : as, 
for example, that reforms to be lasting 
must not anticipate the mood to receive 
them, and that any arbitrary attempt to 
correct such a long established custom 
would probably have the effect of driving 
away the respectable portion of the native 
population from Hongkong. Upon such 
a question it would be presumptuous 
to express any opinion, but we do feel 
justified in saying that whether by radi- 
cal or partial methods, some official ac- 
tion ought to be taken. Quite recently the 
police records of the Colony contained 
a case which excited no little horror 
and indignation. It was found that part 
of a Chinese undertaker’s business was 
to let sick children—girls of course—to 
be left to die among the coffins in his store, 
and that days of neglected suffering were 
sometimes passed in this miserable place. 
This was a Chinese habit, and Chinamen 
thought no harm of it. Their creed was 
that when a child’s malady became plainly 
mortal, the sooner it ceased to be a burden 
to the living, the better. English law, 
however, was not slow to assert itself in 
this instance, and English people congra- 
tulated themselves that such inhumanity 
would not again be practised in their 
midst. Yet no comparison is possible 
between the additional suffering thus im- 
posed upon the dying children and the 
harrowing tortures to which female babies 
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are systematically subjected. In 


the} When the first treaties were concluded, 


‘former case the little patients would/the country was still trembling from the 
probably have lost the power of appre-|shock of a rebellion avowedly directed 


ciating pain, or would at least be insensible 
to neglect, whereas the tortures of foot- 
‘binding have to be borne day after day by 
children of an age when pain is most 
keenly felt and the strength to endure it 
as yet wholly wanting. The subject 
almost precludes discussion. There are 
many strange things in this world of ours, 
but few, if any, stranger than the apathetic 
attitude of a highly civilized government 
toward this most revolting barbarism, and 
that, too, a government which, as pointed 
out above, has shown not unfrequently 
that it does not shrink from exceptional 
legislation under exceptional circumstances. 
The measure of deference we exhibit 
towards Oriental customs which interfere 
with our own convenience or prosperity is 
scarcely large enough to explain our re- 
spect for an abuse which, by processes of 
the most pitiless cruelty, converts half the 
inhabitants of an empire into life-long 
cripples ; neither is it a comfortable reflec- 
tion that while we bombard cities and sink 
ships to secure the permanence of a trade 
in yarns and shirtings, we cannot afford so 
much as an Order in Council or a diploma- 
tic protest to save a multitude of children 
from extreme brutality. 








THE ANGLO-KOREAN TREATY. 
—__@—___. 
HE skeleton draft of the Anglo-Korean 
treaty published by the North China 
Herald is not of a sufficiently accurate 
nature to justify detailed comment. Speak- 
ing inferentially, the terms obtained from 
Korea may be regarded as the limit of the 
concessions she can be induced to grant 
at present. The character of the official 
by whom British interests were repre- 
sented, places that question beyond the 
reach of doubt. 

And, indeed, from a foreign stand-point 
the conditions embodied in the document 
leave little to be desired. Three ports 
and one town are opened, definitely, and 
the capital, conditionally; a reasonable 
tariff is fixed, and the right to trade and 
travel in the intcrior is conceded. More 
than this could not have been asked at the 
outset. ; 

Here it may be well to note that the 
contrast between this treaty and that con- 
cluded by Admiral WILLEs ought not to be 
taken as a Strict measure of their negotia- 
tors’ respective dexterity. Even in the 
short interval that separated the Admiral’s 
visit from Sir HARRY PARKES’ mission, 
Korea had undergone important changes. 
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against the pro-foreign party ; the reins of 
Government were virtually in China's 
hands, and the terms upon which inter- 
course with the outer world should be 
commenced, were dictated by a Chinese 
Viceroy. Since then, the Government of 
the peninsula has felt itself strong enough 
to openly avow a more liberal policy and to 
send an embassy toa Western country, while 
the perils that threaten her own security 
forbid China to persist in asserting her in- 
fluence over her so-called vassal. Admiral 
WILLES was suddenly called on toundertake 
a duty for which he was in no respect pre- 
pared, under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty. An official better versed in the 
technicalities of treaty-drafting might have 
accomplished something more consistent 
with mercantile requirements, but we doubt 
whether any official, however supported, 
following so closely on the American En- 
voy, whose treaty was drafted by Korea’s 
nominal suzerain, could have obtained 
terms nearly as liberal as those now 
secured by Sir HARRY PARKES. Of treaty 
making it is eminently true that to the 
pioneers falls the labour without the 
honour, and it is a simple point of justice 
to note that but for the initiative taken by 
America last year, we should not now be 
in a position to extol the achievements of 
our own negotiators. Foreigners in the 
East would have been surprised to learn 
that Sir HARRY PARKES had put his hand 
to any document embodying conditions 
unfavorable to his countrymen ; but at the 
same time we cannot forgot that the nego- 
ciations now brought to a successful con- 
clusion, were conducted with the utmost 
deliberation. During many months Mr. 
W. G. ASTON, a gentleman eminently 
qualified for the task, both by official ex- 
pcrience and linguistic attainments, was 
in direct communication with the Korean 
authorities and Her Majesty’s Legation, 
and we can scarcely doubt that had such 
assistance preceded previous attempts, the 
difference between the result and that now 
attained would only have been proportion- 
ate to the difference in Korea’s ability to 
be liberal. 


Not the least interesting and important 
feature in this treaty is the fact that the 
supposed relations between China and 
Korea are completely ignored. The SHu- 
FELDT and WILLES treaties were con- 
cluded under circumstances, and followed 
by events, which distinctly tended to 
confirm and establish China’s claim of 


treaties virtually invalidate that claim 
since they were concluded without Ms 
ference to the Middle Kingdom, and the 
nature of the engagements they embody 
are not within the competence of a vassal 
or dependant to assume without such re. 
ference. The resolute action said to have 
been taken by Sir HARRY PARKES in this 
respect cannot be too highly commended. 
China’s romantic and unpractical preten. 
sions are a constant source of peril to the 
peace of the Orient. They involve te. 
sponsibilities which she is neither able nor 
willing to accept, and provoke externa 
interference which she is sufficiently il 
judged to resent. 

We may dismiss the tariff appended to 
the treaty by observing that it does not 
appreciably differ from the Japanese tarif 
which was arranged five months ago and 
came into force on the 1st of November, 
Neither, indeed, does it conflict with the 
provisions of the SHUFELDT treaty. The 
mind of the commercial public appears to 
have been unnecessarily perturbed about 
the American negotiator’s conditions. |t 
cid not follow that because an inferior and 
superior limit of rates was fixed, all the 
duties must approximate to the latter. 
We apprehend that people would have 
been little less discontented though the 
SHUFELDT treaty’s maximum rate had been, 
not thirty, but twenty per cent, which 
latter is the figure actually embodied in the 
new English tariff. One notable difference 
exists between the Japanese tariff and that 
of Sir HARRY PARKES. According to the 
former, foreign wines pay a duty of twenty- 
five per cent., while foreign (and Japanese) 
spirits pay thirty per cent. These figures 
are reduced by the English tariff to ten and 
twenty per cent. respectively. The reduc- 
tion will be welcomed by consumers of 
such beverages, but we cannot scc that it 
is justified by any economic or moral 
principle. 

The article relating to exterritorial jurs- 
diction is epitomized in terms too vague to 
permit comment. In a country where the 
criminal codes and methods of criminal pro- 
cedure have not yet been assimilated to those 
of civilized nations, it is unavoidable that the 
persons and property of strangers should 
be safeguarded by exceptional provisions. 
But experience has amply pointed out the 
serious defects that disfigure the provisions 
hitherto enacted with this object. When 
Western Governments deprive an Easter 
State of its judicial functions, it is their 
imperative duty to provide an efficient 
substitute. This duty has been systema 
tically neglected in the past by some of the 
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nationals enjoy exterritorial privileges in 
China and Japan. England has now given 
a written guarantee for the peace and 
good-order of her subjects while residing 
in Korea. She will doubtless adopt cfficicnt 
measures to fulfil her guarantee. But can 
the same be predicted of the countrics 
that will follow her treaty-making cxample 
and claim all the privileges accorded to 
her? It may be objected that this is 
none of England's business: that she is 
liable for her own short-comings only. 
The objection would be valid could it be 
shown that Korea had full knowledge 
of the responsibilities attaching to the 
exercise of exterritorial jurisdiction. But 
she has not, and cannot have, any such 
knowledge. She enters into these coven- 
ants in all good faith herself, and with 
entire reliance on the good faith of her 
vis-a-vis. Upon the latter, therefore, whe- 
ther England or Germany, devolves the 
plain duty of providing that the privileges 
obtained through her instrumentality for 
all Western nations shall not be openly 


abused. Than Sir HARRY PARKES, no}|- 


official in the universe has better reason to 
be conversant with the miscarriages of 
law and justice, as well as the international 
bickerings and recriminations, that have 
resulted from the imperfect wording of 
exterritorial clauses in previous treaties. 
We dv not venture to suppose that the 
failure of the epitomized Korean treaty to 
provide against these contingencies will be 
found to disfigure the complete document. 


We look in vain throughout the various 
articles for any definition of British sub- 
jects’ responsibilities towards Korean laws. 
If this vexed question has been left un- 
settled, the omission cannot fail to prove a 
fatal stumbling block to the progress of fo- 
reign intercourse with the peninsula. One 
provision there is, indeed, which constitutes 
a most commendable addition to previous 
conventions, and which will go far to correct 
the consequences of the above, omission. 
“British subjects will be amenable, in the 
Settlements or elsewhere, to such Munici- 
pal, Police, and other, Regulations as may 
be agreed on by the authorities of the two 
countries.” This is a partial recognition 
of the American doctrine that exterritori- 
ality does not carry with it exemption from 
the laws of the land, exccpt in so far as 
those laws conflict with treaty provisions. 
But the question arises, how are these 
“Municipal, Police, and other, Regula- 
tions” to be enforced outside the Scttle- 
ments? Are offences committed by 
foreigners trading in the intcrior to be 
indictable in the Settlements only, and if 
So, what provision, if any, is made for the 
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rclicf or indemnification of native suitors | 
who may have to travel hundreds of miles 
to prosecute an offender? These are 
qucstions which the treaty in its published 
form docs not answer. 

With regard to the privilege of trade 
and travel in the interior, it will of course 
be generally welcomed. Korea has so few 
attractions to offer forcign merchants that, 
froma material point of view, she does wisely 
to be as liberabas possible. She is also the 
best judge of her own present ability to 
assume such an obligation as the protection 
of foreigners outside the limits of the treaty 
ports. Looking at the events of her recent 
history, it secms very doubtful whether she 
has not over-rated her strength, and whe- 
ther it would not have been more judicious 
on her part, as well as more politic on that 
of the other high contracting parties, to 
defer, until some fixed date—a year or 
more after the treaties had come into force 
—the exercise of a privilege which, if pre- 
maturely taken advantage of, may only 
lead to unpleasant complications. 


MODERN AEROSTATICS. 

—_———_o—_———_. 
Just one century has passed away since the 
famous brothers Montgolficr made the first bal- 
loon ascension on record, and yet we are hardly 
very much farther advanced in aérostatics to-day 
than were the aéronauts of 1783. Numberless 
experiments have been made and many societies 
founded for the purpose of studying the problem 
of aérial navigation, but the results of all these 
attempts, however laudable they may be in the 
abstract, have been of comparatively little prac- 
tical value. Of recent years, and cspccially 
since the discovery of the electromotor, a new 
impetus has been given to acrostatic research, so 
that the probability of ultimate success seems 
Iess questionable than it did a decade ago. 
Taking the rapid advance in technical science 
into consideration, aérial navigation is apparently 
only a question of time. So many totally un- 
looked for discoveries have been made that one 
cannot help feeling that ‘‘something will tum 
up” shortly, which will completely revolutionize 
aérostatic science and result in the conquest of 
the air. 

The importance of the balioon for military 
and enginecring purposes was brought promi- 
nently before the attention of the public in the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. Since that time 
many societics have been formed in France, 
Germany, and Russia for the sole purpose of in- 
creasing the facility of the application of aérostatics 
tothe military art ; and as these societies number 
not a few of the highest scientific authorities 
among their members, we may not unreasonably 
expect the most interesting and important results 
as the outcome of their investigations. At 
Auteuil an afélier aérostatiqgue has been lately 
established, and similar institutions are in course 
of erection elsewhere. 

Lilllustration and Ocber Land und Meer 
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have recently devoted considcrable space to the 
discussion of the problem, instigated by the 
experiments of M. Tissandier and Dr. WoOlfert. 
It appears that there are two plans which have 
suggested themselves to scientific experiment- 
alists : one being to supply the ordinary gas- 
balloon with stcecring gear and a propelling 
power of sufficient force to keep it motionless 
in the face of a stiff breezc; while the other 
idea is to construct a machine modelled on 
the lines of that excellent aérial navigator, 
the bird, and to fumish it with a gas or elec- 
tromotor strohg enough to raise it from the 
ground and guide it through the air. The up- 
holders of the former plan have to combat 
chiefly with the wind, which necessarily cxerts 
great force upon so large a resisting body as a 
balloon ; those of the latter contend with the 
seemingly insurmountable difficulty of con- 
structing a machine light enough to rise in thé 
air with the sole help of the motor. Public ex- 
periments have so far invariably been madc in 
connection with the balloon, while the self- 
supporting aérial ship exists as yet only in 
models. Twenty years ago, the idea embodied . 
in the recent experiments was suggested by 
a French scientist, and the screw-propelled 
balloon of Bowdler in 1874 (which, though un- 
successful, was highly commended), proved that 
‘a screw with a vertical axis can raise or depress 
a balloon, thereby saving gas and ballast.’ Dr. 
Wolfert’s aérial car, the first public trial of which 
took place in Jast June, was constructed on this 
principle, but unfortunately without success. In 
the first place the aéronaut discarded all other 
motive power but that which he could supply 
himself by revolving the shafts of two small fan- 
shaped screws. His balloon was shaped some- 
what like a huge Bologna sausage, in order to 
o;pose less resistance to the wind. Two large, 
light stanchions ran the whole length of the 
balloon, acting as a sort of ‘spine,’ and materially 
strengthening the silken hull. The car was made 
of rattan, the disproportionately large canvass 
rudder being attached to one end, while a three- 
bladed screw was fastened to either side and 
worked by hand. Whether the screws were too 
small or the operator too weak, is not known: 
at all events, Dr. W4lfert was unable to steer his 
grotesque looking craft against the wind. 

M. Tissandier’s balloon, which made its first 
ascent at Paris on the 8th of October, resembles 
that of Dr. Wolfert, with the exception that 
either end is pointed, giving it the appearance of 
a huge spindle. Its dimensions are 28 metres 
in length by 9.20 metres in diameter at the 
widest part. The time-honoured rope-trappings 
of the ordinary balloon are ingeniously replaced 
by broad hempen ribands, sewn fast to the inflated 
spindle with geometrical precision. The trappings 
of the car are fastened to two lateral beams, of a 
light, flexible wood, which follow the outline of 
the balloon. The car is built of bamboo staves, 
held firmly in position by india rubber bands. 
The rudder is elevated several feet above, and 
connected with, the car, but altogether smaller 
than that adopted by Dr. Wdlfert. A powerful 
electromotor revolves the screw, which is at once 
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simple and powerful, for M. Tissandier has 
spared neither time nor labour in order to render 
it as effective as possible. Before putting the 
screw in motion the aéronaut ascended scveral 
hundred metres, in order to test the force of the 
wind. Upon starting the motor it was found 
perfectly competent to keep the balloon motion- 
less in the face of a strong West wind, and the 
aéronaut crossed and recrossed the aérial current 
and ascended and descended without throwing 
out ballast. The one drawback was that the 
violent vibrations of the screw gave the whole 
balloon a rotatory movement which considerably 
neutralised the effect of the steering apparatus. 
After the wind had slightly subsided, M. Tissan- 
dier directed his course towards Croisy-s(ir-Seine, 
where he shortly arrived in perfect safety. The 
defects of this machine ere, as Z’//lustration 
hopefully remarks, easily remedied ; but although 
M. Tissandier’s final success may not be far 
distant, we doubt whether a machine constructed 
as his is can be applied to any very practical 
purpose. At the same time itis assuredly a step 
in the right direction, and marks a new era in 
the developement of aerostatics. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous is often but 
astep. In connection with the above we quote a 
paragraph from the North China Daily News :-— 


A copy of the following document, addressed ‘‘ To 
the Ralers of Nations, Explorers of the Earth, and 
Inhabitans (sic) of the Globe,” has been sent to us. 
We reprint it verbatine ef literatim -— 

I announce to you that i have discovered the secret of 
navigating the air in a balloon agains the wind. 

I have not yet put in practice my great because 
the means are still wanting ; but long study repeated 
experiments have assured me of a successful result and thas 
in a short time men will be able to navigate round the woold 
ia So thes bei i pects a delicate subject as the 

ow this being in many res ‘ 

and tranquillity of the woold might be endangered by 
the areonaut carrying arms and bombs across the confines 
of even the most powerful states and so exciting general 
uneasiness, it may be readily imagined that, desirous as I 
am that my invention be beneficial to the wool and not 
hurtful, I cannot divulge my segret till I learn the views and 
intentions of the different governments and so avord all un- 
necessary tibility and the possible effusion of blood 
and treasure to the utter destruction of all peace and security. 

If then my invention he thought worthy of your approba- 
tion, | wait a reply before publishing my secret. 

Francesco MAsTRODOMENICO. 
Signor Mastrodomenico does not say from whom he 


expects a reply, or from how many 
waits until all the 


Water Supply of Tokio.” 


Mr. Atkinson’s waters into two groups, high 


lead to the startling result that the high ground 
water of Tokio is twice as impure as the low ground 


ground wells really reach a lower level though they 
may not be so deep; and hence it was concluded 
that below Tokio there is pure water rising up- 
wards in the soil. At moderate depths, depending 
upon the nature of the soil, this pure under ground 
water will be more or less mixed with actual surface 
water; but yet it will be possible to obtain pure 
water anywhere in Tokio by driving a shaft down 
deep enough. This depth need never exceed 250 
feet, while usually a very moderate depth of from 
60 to 100 feet will suffice. Throughout the city 
there are certainly many hundreds of such artesian 
wells, especially in Asakusa-ku, Shitaya-ku, and 
Kiyobashi-ku, and to a limited extent in Shiba-ku, 
Kanda-ku, Nihonbashi-ku, and Kojimachi-ku. 
After detailing the analyses of 78 different well 
waters from different parts of Tokio, the author 
proceeded to enquire as to the source of this abun- 
dant supply of pure water constantly oozing up 
through the soil. The existence of certain over- 
flow wells not far distant from wells which did 
not overflow seemed to preclude the idea that this 
underground water should be referred to the moun- 
tain ranges to the west and north. The only other 
possible source is the low table-land lying between 
and beyond the Sumidagawa and Tamagawa. 
Through the loose red soil of unstratified tufa 
which forms this plain the water will freely sink. 
Some of it, no doubt, rises again through the 
pond and river beds—a fact which explains the 
remarkable increase of volume of the Kandagawa, 
notwithstanding the constant drawing off for irri- 
gation purpose... The paper ended with estimates 
as to the expense of giving Tokio thoroughly good 
water supply by pumping this underground water 
up through iron pipes to suitable reservoirs. Not 
only would the water thus obtained be admirable 
drinking water; but the constancy of its supply 
would make possible the erection of large manu- 
factories in and around the city. 

Dr. Divers, in emphasising some of the points 
brought out in the paper, took occasion to draw the 
attention of members to the great practical im- 
portance of accurate chemical analysis. Much of 
the analysis which the paper contained had been 
done by Japanese students under Mr. Korschelt’s 
direction. 

After replying to some questions, put by Mr. pu 
Bors and Mr. ANERMAN, 

Mr. Korscuecr submitted another paper on 
the analysis of certain saline springs. The work 
had been undertaken with the hope of finding 
evidence for the existence of rock-salt; but, so far, 
the results had been negative. 

The Cxairmayx, in conveying the thanks of the 
Society to the author, remarked that the importance 
of the subject, technical though in many respects 
it was, was fully attested by the large audience 
which had gathered to hear the papers. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


ple. If he 
crowned heads and all the *inhabi- 
tans" of the world acknowledge the receipt of his mani- 
festo, we fear that his discovery will continue a secret 
for this millennium at least. The enterprising Mas- 
trodomenico is also in possession of a famous scheme 
for making everybody rich and saving two hundred 
thousand million francs per annum. If the potentates 
of the Universe will only act upon his views the world, 
he says, will soon become “an Earthly Paradise and 


posterity may bless and revere our memory—in hopes 
of receiving a favourable answer.” 


ree SiR A SP eS SP a I a IPS et 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
—_———_—_——_—— 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held at the Theological Hall, 17, Tsukiji, 
on Wednesday, December 12th, the Vice-President 
for Tokio in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Tokio Meeting, having 
been published in both the daily and weekly 
editions of the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

The CorresronpixG Secretary stated that in 
the room of Mr. Cox, resigned, Dr. Knott had been 
clected Recording Secretary for Tokio. 

The CuairMan announced that the Council had 
received a further instalment of Mr. H. Pryer’s 
catalogue of the Lepidoptera of Japan, which from 
its purcly technical nature would be reccived as rcad. 
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Mr. Korscuect then read his paper on “ The 
He first referred to a pre- 
vious paper on this subject submitted by Mr. At- 
kinson (read Nov. 24, 1877) whose analyses had 
established that the river waters brought into Tokio 
were greatly deteriorated by passage through wooden 
pipes, and that most of the surface waters were 
dangerous and some exceptionally bad. Of the 
29 waters analysed by Mr. Atkinson, three only 
were satisfactory drinking waters. By separating 


ground and low ground waters, Mr. Korschelt was 


water. The obvious explanation is that the tow 






















CHRIST CHURCH. 
o————_ 

The services yesterday were rendered especially 
interesting by the presence and first public appear. 
ance of the newly-arrived Bishop of the English 
Church in Japan, the Right Reverend Arthur \\'m, 
Poolc, D.D. 

A very large congregation assembled for the 
morning -service, which was read by the Rey, E. 
Champneys Irwine, M.A., our Chaplain. The Ie. 
sons and epistle were read by the Rev. T. Warren, 
of Osaka. The Choir were present in full force to 
welcome the Bishop, and at a very short notice had 
prepared a beautiful service under the able direc. 
tion of Mr. Griffin. 

The, Anthem “It is high time to awake out of 
sleep,” was listened to with great attention. The 
various parts were finely rendered, and the force 
of the striking words was well brought out by sucha 
rendering. ‘The Bishop took for his text Ephesians 
ili.,14 and 15: ‘“ The Father, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth ic named.” He dwelt 
first upon the beauty of the human family relation. 
ship, its tenderness and joys. He then adduced a 
powerful illustration from the rudimentary organs 
found in different species of the animal word, 
showing that undeveloped fingers had been recog. 
nized in the horse’s hoof, which found their proto- 
type in the true fingers of man’s marvellous hand, 
Many similar cases in the animal world were known 
to exist, and the preacher argued that it was just to 
assume from analogy that humarfamily ties, vener. 
able and strong as they were, were after all but 
rudimentary types of something greater. Their 
great antitype was found, as revelation showed, 
in the mystery of the Eternal Father and the Son. 
Bound up in families, in tribes, in nations, named 
from the progentors of each, the race itself derives 
its Fatherhood, as do the tribes of Heaven, from the 
Father of all. Vistas of thought opened up here 
where the contemplation was lost in the distant 
glory of the Eternal. ‘The Bishop then went on to 
speak of the latest scion of the Christian Church 
springing up as it were, amid the autumnal civiliza- 
tion and modes of life of Japan. Three marked 
epochs, as an able writer, who not himself biased 
by Christianity, had said, might be traced in 
the history of all the early Christian Churches. 
First, the period of development of morality, 
then the epoch of controversy with scepticism 
and heathen philosophy, and thirdly the consolida- 
tion of dogmas. It was propable that at present 
the native Christian Church in Japan was but in the 
first of these stages. ‘The preacher then alluded to 
the foreign residents, their absence from many of 
the powerful restraining influences of the mother 
countries, and the temptations by which they were 
surrounded. Knowing and feeling these things, 
how much the more should their interest and sym: 
pathy go forth to the native Christians, surrounded 
as they were with all the vices of heathenism, and 
loaded with the accumulated errors of centuries. 
For the missionaries, too, discouraged often by the 
inevitable but trying environment of a heathen 
world, he asked the sympathy and prayers of all 
who valucd the noble possessions of the Christian. 
Finally, he asked the same for himself, Bishop 
Pastor of his Church, but also missionary of the 
gospel to this nation, which, though yet oly 
awaking to a dim knowledge of its lineage, is o"¢ 
of those named of Him from whom every family 
in Heaven and Earth is named. 


At evening service the Church was again full, 
and the whole strength of the choir was available. 
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The beautiful Anthem, ‘ What are these arrayed 
in white robes?” having been sung with great ex- 
pression and feeling, the Bishop proceeded with 
the Confirmation, having previously delivered a 
most valuable and pointed address to the candi- 
dates. The Bishop gave as the heads of his 
discourse, and as watchwords to those just about 
to enter upon the solemn duties of the Christian 
campaign, three words from the fourth Chapter of 
Hebrews. The command to fear, not servilcly, but 
lest we fail of the promise: to labour, which is 
needful to obtain spiritual food as well as bodily 
sustenance, and to come with boldness to Him who 
is not only touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, having felt them, but is also seated on 
the throne of omnipotence. The Hymn “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers” was sung, when the Bishop had 
laid his hand on the head of each of those who 
knelt to receive his blessing, and its stirring strains 
touched more hearts than those of our young people 
who have thus made open profession of their faith. 
The offertories during the day amounted to nearly 
$80. 








SOCIAL GATHERING IN YOKOHAMA. 
a 

A dinner was given last evening at the Grand 
Hotel, by the President of the Yokohama Judi- 
cial Courts, Judge Hasegawa Takashi, to the 
Foreign Consular Corps, and a few friends, among 
whom were the Governor of Kanagawa Ken and 
the Superintendent of Customs, thirty persons in 
all being present. 

Mr. E. pg Bavigr, who sat at the right of the 
President, addressed the company as follows :— 
Amongst the manifestations of civil and political 
progress in Japan none deserves more attention 
than the administration of justice. Instead of the 
confused and many bye-laws, which formed part of 
the legislation of the country, or of penal regulations 
amongst which the Harakiri subsisted up to our 
own time, we find public Courts constituted on 
modern principles applying codes of laws which 
answer all demands of modern civilisation. Thus 
the mercurial rapidity with which Japan is march- 
ing on the road of progress has achieved as great 
wonders in this as in other fields. This, however, 
is not by any means the result of foreign influence 
alone. We all know that Japanese civilisation is 
much older and quite as mature and refined as 
that of Western countries, and whilst admitting the 
existence of pure bye-laws in Japan some of which 
were unreasonable, we must not forget, that Japan 
had codified laws long before she ever came 
into contact with foreigners. Indeed, the first 
codified Japanese law book was published in the 
year 702, an authentic interpretation of which 
forms part of the teaching at the Tokio Univer- 
Sity to-day. If between that date and modern 
time we have not heard of much alteration in 
the legislation, this is mainly due to the establish- 
ment of the feudal system following the found- 
ation of the Shogunate, which gave birth to 
ever so many different systems of legislation 
of which it is difficult to speak generally. One 
of the first convictions arrived at with the re- 
Storation of the Mikado was that the diversity of 
legislation in the various parts of the country must 
be amended, also that the rules of law transmitted 
from the feudal age must be modified and improved, 
and the result was the great labor bestowed on the 
Codification of the new civil and penal laws. These 
codes of laws are by no means, as many suppose, 
2 merc copy from forcign laws, they are based, es- 
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pecially as regards penal law, on the first Japanese 
Code just referred to, and embody most of the old 
laws with some modifications and improvements ; 
thus the material used for the compilation of 
the new codes must be considered as mostly 
native. These codes are the product of Japa- 
nese civilisation, they are not abstrusely specu- 
lative, or mechanically copied, but historically 
developed laws tempered by foreign contact. 
If we look on the subject in this light we must 
admit that the opinion held by some that a 
long time will be needed before Japanese judges 
are fully competent to apply the new codes is 
exaggerated, as the laws which they are called 
upon to apply are already well naturalised on 
Japanese soil, and are by no means foreign to the 
moral idcas. This fact will explain the efficiency 
of judges, of whom otherwise it would be difficult 
to conceive that they could have so quickly 
and successfully adapted themsclves to modern 
legislation. Amongst these judges, you will 
agree with me, that Mr. Hasegawa Takashi 
occupies a prominent position. During the com- 
paratively short time of his tenure of office, Mr. 
Hasegawa has already succeeded in making himself 
a name for the soundness and impartiality of his 
judgments, while the urbanity of his manners as a 
gentleman, has won him many friends. I propose 
the health of Mr. Hasegawa, hoping that we may 
long keep him amongst us for the benefit of his 
country and of foreigners. 

Mr. Hasgcawa Taxasui, who replied, spoke 
in the English language, and said :—Gentlemen, 
while thanking you for your honored presence 
here this evening, I wish to reply, briefly, 
to the very kind remarks of Mr. Bavier. Mr. 
Bavier, just now spoke with reference to the re- 
formation made in our, the Japanese, law, and said 
that the efficiency of Japanese judges to adapt 
themselves to modern legislation is explained by 
the fact of our new laws being founded on those in 
use in oldentimes. Now, I consider those remarks 
unprecedented in talent, and I admire his high and 
clear opinions. Such remarks are, I assure you, a 
source of the greatest pleasure to the people of this 
country. Mr. Bavier also remarked that I have 
already succeeded in making myself a name for 
the soundness and impartiality of my judgments. 
Such a name, if made, is really more than I ex- 
pected, and I can only ascribe it to your kind as- 
sistance. Thanking you all for your kind and 
friendly feelings, I drink to your very good healths. 





THE BRITISH TREATY WITH 
COREA. 
—_—_q@—_____ 

The following particulars of the Treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Corea, which was 
signed at Sdul on the 26th ultimo, are published 
in the V.C. Daily News of the sth instant :— 

Art. I.—Provides for Peace and Amity, and for 
the exercise of good offices in case of these being 
required by one or other of the contracting powers. 

Art. II.—Provides for Diplomatic and Consular 
representation. 

Art. I1I.—Secures to the British Authorities ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in all cases, civil or criminal, 
brought against British subjects in Corea, either 
by the Corean Government or Corean subjects, or 
by any British or other foreign subject or citizen. 
Any complaints involving a penalty or confiscation 
for breach of the Treaty or of the Regulations 
annexed thereto will also be decided by the British 
Authorities. 
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Art. I1V.—Opens the ports of Chemulpo (Jen- 
chuan), Wonsan (Gensan), and Pusan (Fusan), 
the City of Hangyan (Soil) and the town of 
Yanghwachin to British trade. Choice may be 
made of another port in the neighbourhood of 
Pusan and of another town in the neighbourhood of 
Yanghwachin if those two places should be found 
unsuitable ; but the right to open commencial es- 
tablishments in Hanyang (the capital) is subject 
to surrender if the Chinese Government should 
relinquish that right. At each of the places 
named, British subjects may rent or purchase - 
land or houses, and may erect dwellings, ware- 
houses, and factories. The sites for the foreign 
Settlements are to be selected and laid out by the 
Corean Government in conjunction with the com- 
petent Foreign Authorities, and will be managed 
by a Council the constitution of which will be deter- 
mined in the same way. British subjects will have 
full liberty to travel and trade in the interior of the 
country, and will be amenable in the settlements 
or elsewhere to such Municipal Police and other 
Regulations as may be agreed on by the authori- 
ties of the two countries. 

Art. V.—Gives British subjects the right to im- 
port into any Corean open port from any foreign 
port or any Corean open port all kinds of merchan- 
dize (excepting prohibited goods) ; and to export 
the same to any Corean open port, or to any 
foreign port. It provides for drawbacks on 
foreign goods, and for the refund of duty on Corean 
produce when proved to have been conveyed to a 
Corean open port. All goods that have once paid 
the duty of the tariff may be transported to any 
Corean open port free of duty, or may be conveyed 
into the interior free of any additional tax, excise, 
or transit duty whatsoever. Tonnage dues are to 
be paid at the rate of 30 cents per ton, a single 
payment being good for four months; and the 
whole of the dues so collected are to be appropriated 
to the construction of lighthouses, beacons, etc., and 
to the improvement of the anchorages at, and the 
approaches to, the open ports. 


Art. V1.—Relates to smuggling at non-opened 
ports, the penalty being confiscation of the smuggled 
goods, as well as the forfeiture of twice their value. 

Art. VII.—Details the course to be followed in 
caseof shipwreck, or when a British vessel is stranded 
on the Corean Coast. All salved cargo o¢ property 
is to be carefully protected, and the wants of the 
shipwrecked persons are to be fully provided for. 


Art. VIII.—Relates to ships of war. They may 
visit any Corean port, may store supplies at the 
open ports, and may make surveys of the Coasts. 

Art. IX.—Sanctions the employment of Corean 
subjects by British subjects in any lawful capacity: 

Art. X.—Is the favoured nation clause, and 
secures to the British Government and subjects all 
privileges that have been or may hereafter be 
granted by the Corean Government to the Govern- 
ment or subjects of any other Power. 

Art. XI.—Provides for the revision of the treaty 
and tariff by mutual consent in ten years. 

Art. XII.—Provides that any dispute as to the 
meaning of the treaty shall be determined by the 
English text. 

The Regulations of Trade annexed to the treaty 
define the course of procedure in relation, firstly, to 
the entrance and clearance of vessels ; secondly, to 
the landing and shipping of cargo and the payment 
of duties; and, thirdly, to the protection of the 
revenue. 

The Import Tariff in its classified form is ar- 
tanged under six headings :-— 
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Class 1, duty free goods, contains agricultural | produce, reclamation of waste lands in Hokkaido 
implements, books, bullion, coins, models, pack-| and Oku-u, opening of gold, silver, copper, and 
ing materials, plants, samples, scientific instru-| coal mines, protection of sugar and cotton cultiva- 
ments, travellers’ baggage, &c. tions, aid to shisoku, furtherance of education and 

Class 2, being goods subject to an ad valorem duty| sanitary arrangements, repairs to wharves and 
of five per cent., comprises various raw materials, | construction of railways and telegraphs—all these 
together with grain, seeds, beans and pulse, flour| are undertakings that entail heavy outlays by the 
and meal, hides and skins, horns and hoofs,| Government. If detailed accounts were prepared 
kerosene and mineral oils ; metals in pig, sheet, | and if we compared them with the amount of our 
bar, &c.; oil cake, and all manures, drugs and/| revenue, we should be astonished to find that the 

' Medicines, yarhs of all kind, and all unenume-| Government could bear the burden; although 
rated articles, raw or unmanufactured. during the last three or four years, the revenue has 

Class 3.—The goods under this head, which are to steadily increased, now amounting to more than 
pay 7} per cent. ad valorem, form the most im-| yex 75,000,000. Apart from the question of pre- 
portant class of the tariff. They consist of cotton | cipitancy or tardiness with which these undertakings 
manufactures of all kinds; cotton and woollen, | are executed, we find, on consideration, that they 
and cotton and silk mixtures; woollen manu-|are all of the utmost importance and demand 
factures of all kinds, and woollen and silk| serious attention on the part of the Government, 
mixtures ; Jinen, or linen mixed with cotton, wool | which is already involved in many difficulties. 
or silk ; grass cloth, and all textiles in hemp, jute,| We hear that the Government contemplates ex- 
&c.; clothing or wearing apparel of all sorts, | tending railways by raising a domestic loan of yen 
ordinary carpeting, chemicals, dyes, colours and | 25,000,000. This report has been published in 
paints, leather; window glass, plain or coloured; | many journals, and is the main topic of discussion 
metals in pipe, tube, or wire; steel, tin-plates, | among the companies which have relations with the 
nickel, white copper or other valuable metals; | authorities. It must, therefore have some found- 
hardware, cutlery, machinery, porcelain, paper, | ation. Some of our contemporaries have already 
soap, sugar—all qualities, tea, raw silk, and some expressed their views on the subject, one in favor 
silk manufactures, soft woods and timber, and all | of the project and another against it. Believing, 
unenumerated articles partly manufactured. as we do, that the matter is decided, we will offer 

Class 4. comprises goods liable to a duty of ten|a few remarks. Now-a-days the railway is the 
per cent., and consists of beer and foreign wines, | principal means of communication in every civilized 
superior carpeting, certain silk manufactures, | nation. Consequently it is incumbent upon Go- 
and clothing made wholly of silk; clocks and| vernments to construct them, since road making 
watches, in silver; glassware, furniture, leather] js within the legitimate sphere of the duty of 
manufactures, fancy paper, plated ware, pictures, | Governments. It is opposed to al] reason to assert 
hard woods, various articles of superior make, | that though the Government is bound to construct 
and all unenumerated articles completely manu-| roads, it is abusing its duty to make railways. 
factured. For this reason, we included the construction of 

Class 5. consists of goods liable to twenty per| railways among the difficulties of the Government. 
cent. duty. These are articles of luxury, such as} No one will, we believe, raise objection on this 
amber, coral, jade, ivory, birds’ nests, tortoise | point. The importance of connecting Kiyoto with 
shell, embroideries, furs, musk, jewellery, pre-| ‘f okiyo, is well recognized. Not only will the rail- 
cious stones, velvet, watches in gold or gilt,| way between the two cities afford facilities for 
fire-arms, tobacco, spirits and liqueurs, &c. transport, improve trade, and encourage industry, 

Class 6. being prohibited goods, consists of adul-| but it will prove to be of immense value for the 
terated drugs or medicines, arms and munitions/ defence of the country in case of foreign war. 
of war (except whcn imported under permit),| Therefore, we have no reason to condemn the 
counterfeit coins, and opium (except medicinal | construction of the Tokiyo-Kiyoto line. 
opium). The raising of a new domestic loan in these days 
All native produce, except the free list, consisting | when the taxes are increased to the aggravation of 

of refined gold and silver, bullion, gold and silver] the populace, forms another subject. We cannot 

coins, plants, samples, and travellers’ luggage, will} approve it, even though it be raised for the con- 
pay an ad valorem duty of five per cent. The ex-| struction of railways; because the outlay can be 
portation of red ginseng is prohibited. defrayed from other sources. We refrain, however, 

The above ed valorem tariff is to be converted | from discussing the advantages and disadvantages 
into specific rates as soon as possible by the autho-| attendant upon the domestic loan, but its appropria- 
rities of the two countries. tion demands consideration on our part. We 

Duties may be paid in Mexican dollars or|desire to see it applied on the works that are 

Japanese silver yen. of most pressing nature, and the Government must 

have decided which work to commence first. In 

our opinion, the most important of all works is 
coast defence. We have had occasion to urge the 


























































TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 


FOURNALS. speedy construction of forts around the coast. 
eee? eee een There is no nation in Europe and America that 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE has neglected the fortification of its coasts as our 
GOVERNMENT. country has. [tis surrounded by sea on all sides, 


but there is not a single fort that affords defence 
against the incursion of an enemy’s ships. The Bay 
of Yedo is exposcd to the attack of foes. So are the 

The erection of Government buildings andj] ports of Kobe and Osaka. Hokkaido, whilst ex- 
public gardens, encouragement of transport, agri-| posed to the immediate aggression of Russians, 
culture, and direct trade, extension of the military |has no military protection. The Riukiu Islands 
organization, establishment of the Nippon Bank,| have also no man-of-war or a soldier to protect 
reform of the Specie Banks, opening of competitive | the inhabitants. This is inconsistant with the fact 
exhibitions of painting, arts, marine and other'that the Government abolished the Riukiu clan in 


(Translated from the Fiyu)Shimbun.) 
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spite of the objection of the Chinese Government, 
In fact, Japan has no Navy worthy of the name. 
Ships that can engage in warfare, are four or five. 
In a word, the whole empire is cxposed to the 
rapacious incursion and plunder of foreign enemies, 
The matter is of such an important nature that the 
Government—even though it be obliged to abandon 
all other enterprises—must attend to it, (We 
earnestly desire that the new loan to be raised shall 
be applied to the erection of forts. 

The Chinese maxim, “‘ You must not forget war 
while peace prevails,” was the fundamental pri 
cipal that moved our ablest men. We must be 
equally prepared for civil and military pursuits 
A Western proverb also says:—“To be armed 
beforehand, is the best means to avoid war.” This 
most forcibly applies to the case of our country. We 
are placed in a peculiar position. Brilliant, as the 
career of the empire has been since the present Go. 
vernment was established; yet, in fact, the appre: 
hension of foreign aggression and resentment of 
foreign insult, were the causes that stirred the spirit 
of able men and led to the present achievement. 
This spirit was then styled Foi (expulsion of 
barbarians). On careful analysis, we find that, 
it was the desire to maintain the independence 
of the country. This expression was not used 
at the time when the Dutchmen and Chinese 
alone held tradal relations with us. It originated 
with the arrival of the American fleet. The 
Chinese and Dutch were amenable to the Japanese 
law. Consequently the popular feciing was na 
directed against them. But the Americans forced 
themselves upon us by the power of their heavy 
artillery. This provoked the whole nation and 
gave rise to the term “ For.” Even the Imperial 
edict issued in the early days of the Restoration 
was not free from this spirit, for it contained such 
words as these :—"* His Majesty desires to stand on 
an equal footing with foreign nations” or “ extend 
the Imperial power over foreign countries by the 
aid of his Ancestors.” Since then, sixteen years 
have elasped, but the treaty which was signed 
under the united coercion of England, France, 
Russia, and America, remains in the same con- 
dition as before. The stain of extra-territoriality 
has not yet been washed off. The foreign 
settlements in the treaty ports and at Osaka and 
Tokiyo appear as though they were definitely 
conceded to foreigners by the Government. Fo- 
reigners are only amenable to their own laws. Even 
the territorial law sanctioned by Imperial decree, 
is not binding upon them. The foreigners in the 
employment of the Japanese Government also claim 
exemption from the law. In that way is Japan 
humiliated and subjected to ignominy. Is this 
because our claim is not just and is unreasonable! 
No. Our claim is just and certainly reasonable. 
Yet we cannot do away with the stain, because we 
have no sufficient military force. It is the first 
duty of the Government to enlarge the Army and 
Navy, and thereby to secure the dignity and peace 
to the nation. At present, there is a menacing 
danger to the country, and if effective measurts 
are not taken now, all the plans hitherto adopted 
will be frustrated. Observers may remark that 
Liberalism does not aim at improving the country 
by means of arms. But there is a wide distinction 
between moral and practical politics. We are con- 
strained toguard against the incursion ofany invader. 
We believe there is nobody foolish enough to leave 
his property at the mercy of thieves. If even this 
country produces a great minister of liberal views 
inthe 23rd year of Meiji, when a National Ascembl 
comes into existence, he will not be able to adjust 
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domestic and foreign policy without a sufficient 
military force at his command. Forcign powers 
are watching for a chance to carry out their aggres- 
sive designs. We are informed that a certain 
Russian officer belonging to the General Staff 
Office suggested to the Russian Government an 
attack on Japan. Should a war break out between 
China and France, our country will suffer most 
severely, even though Russia and America do not 
combine with France, or even though England and 
Germany do not assist China. The moment 
hostilities commence, the Government must either 
proclaim neutrality or combine with either one of 
the parties. But, considering the condition of our 
Navy, we are unable to maintain neutrality or to 
combine with either one of the parties. Supposing 
we declare neutrality, let us ask whether our Navy 
is strong enough to make the belligerents observe 
our orders. If the French squadron enter our 
ports for coaling, provisioning, or water, can we 
prevent them? No! we are unable to do so. 
The authorities must be seriously concerned about 
this question. There is no country on the earth 
that has so much negiected fortifying its coast as 
has Japan. It is only reasonable that we should 
be subjected to European aggression and evoke con- 
tempt from the Chinese. An old proverb says that 
unless a nation has a reserve of force for three 
years, it is not a nation. What shall we do, then, 
in case of an emergency? The fortification of the 
coast and enlargement of the Navy, are the most 
important of all works. The erection of Government 
buildings, public gardens, and opening of com- 
petitive exhibitions are nothing as compared with 
the above works. , 

We regret that the country is utterly destitute of 
means of defence. The sooner the work is com- 
menced the better, since it requires at least ten 
years tocomplete our scheme of fortification. It is 
to be hoped that the new loan may be_appropriated 
to the extension of our military organization. 


A STRONG NATION'S INJUSTICE. 
(Translated from the Fiys Shimbun.) 


Unsupportable as its theory and reason are, the 
Western proverb “ might is right ” which is identi- 
cal with our “‘ anata mo go-muri wa go-mottomo ” 
(literally, your obstinacy is quite right!) we must 
condemn it as a thing that ought not to exist in 
this civilized ninteenth century of which we boast. 
Reflection upon the state of affairs, however, shows 
that, in matters of great importance such as inter- 
national intercourse, and of minor importance such 
as the relation between the prosperous and unfor- 
tunate classes, the above doctrine predominates. 
The powerful nations of Europe and America 
adopt an egotistic and avaricious policy towards 
Japan, China, and Turkey—a sugar-plum policy. 
This may be justifiable to a certain extent in the 
case of Germany or Russia where politics mean 
militarism. But that the people of Great Britain 
and the United States, where opinions of equality 
and freedom are supposed to prevail, should adopt 
a policy towards Orientals more oppressive than 
that of Germany or Russia, causes us as much 
regret as indignation. 

America has prohibited the immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers—a prohibition revolting to any sense 
of justice. Americans hate the Chinese because 
the latter are frugal and work for low wages, driving 
white men out of the field of competition. They 
have striven hard to force Chinese settlers away, 
and have made their residence a political question. 


The year before last, Congress passed a law pro- 
hibiting the entry of Chinese laborers, and Pre- 
sident Arthur himself, yielding to vulgar prejudice, 
sanctioned the measure. This isa glaring example 
of the protectionist principle; nay, it almost amounts 
to closing the country against Chinese workmen. 
Whether or no this is reasonable, requires no 
investigation; but a few examples of its injustice 
may be instructive to the public. Latcly, when 
Chinese living in Hongkong—therefore British 
subjects—went to America, the Court of Massa- 
chusetts decided that, as the Chinese of Hongkong 
are British subjects, the Chinese Restriction Act is 
inoperative against them. On the other hand, a 
Californian Court delivered judgment that the 
spirit of the Act being to prohibit the immigration 
of Chinese labourers, the law is applicable to 
Chinese from Hongkong so long as they are Mon- 
golians, no matter where the:r place of residence. 
According to this decision, Chinese labourers 
cannot enter the United States of America. This 
is iniquitous. Another instance is still more remark- 
able. In Boston, the master of a British sailing 
vessel refused to discharge a Chinese sailor for fear 
of violating the law. The man applied to the Bos- 
ton Court for a writ of habeas corpus. The Court 
rejected the application on the ground that a Chi- 
nese sailor is a Chinese “ labourer,” and that the 
master was justified in detaining the man on board 
the ship. The New York Nation bitterly complains 
of the law being eluded, and says that Chinese are 
freely smuggled into the United States by way of 
British Columbia, and suggests a most atrocious 
plan as the only efficacious one to put a stop to the 
evil. It is as follows:— This will have to be 
amended this winter if it is intended to be really 
operative, and there is only one way to make it 
really operative, that is to authorize the summary 
slaughter of all Chinamen found within the country 
after a certain date, and then to offer a reward for 
the heads of all Chinamen caught after another 
sull later date. In no other way can our Chris- 
lianity be saved from the debasing influence of 
these heathen.” We do not of course believe that 
the American Government will adopt such a plan. 
But that such a journal should—even as the mere 
opinion of a writer—urge such a plan publicly, has 
struck us with astonishment. uch injust laws 
and decisions are a disgrace to a Republican 
Government which professes perfect freedom and 
the equality of all men. It was this very same 
Government that abolished slavery at a vast ex- 
penditure of moncy and blood; and now it advo- 
cates injustice. American opinion of freedom and 
equality must henceforward be received with reserve. 
Since the people of the Eastern and Western 
worlds came into mutual contact, ev country 
meets alternately with injury and benefht. Euro- 
peans and Americans trading in the ports of China 
or Japan, donot bring benefit solely. Immigration 
of Chinese laborers into America may have many 
objectionable features and may import vice into 
American soil. The Chinese Government cannot 

ut a stop to the importation of opium under the 
British flag to the terrible prejudice of the Chinese 
people. 6n the other hand, the American Govern- 
ment has carried protectionist principles to the ex- 
tent of prohibiting the entry of the Mongolian race 
into its territories. And, not satished with this 
harsh measure, Americans still clamour for the 
expulsion of the Celcstials by the most murderous 
measures. What a world of injustice and of 
violence! Careful analysis of the Chinese Immi- 
gration Restriction Act proves that it means closure 
of the ports and the expulsion of barbarians (Foi). 
Ah! \Vhat a great difference! Thirty years ago, 
Americans summoned us, with their heavy artillery, 
to break down the walls of our isolation ; and now 
they choose to close their doors against Chinese 
labourers. Do they believe, then, that strength is 
reason? We cannot tell them that unreason is 


nght. 
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THE DANGER TO FAPANESE SILK 
MANUFACTURERS. 
ee Cane 

The following is translated from the Fiji 
Shimpo, where it appears in the form of a letter 
to the Editor, over the signature ‘‘A Cloth 
Dealer” :— 

The depression of business is widespread 
throughout the country. The fall in value of all 
commodities is unusual. This is especially the 
case with silk-fabrics. The other day, I read with 
great interest an article in your paper treating of 
the depreciation in the value of raw silk. But 
manufactured silk is still cheaper than the raw. 
Cheap as raw silk is, yet it fetches 8500 per bale 
in Yokohama. But, supposing 5 yen worth of raw 
silk to be manufactured according to any pattern, 
woven, and dyed at some cost, it will not fetch more 
than yer 4; while in the original state, it fetches 
what it is worth. Thus, both labor and capital are 
wasted. The demand for silk-fabrics has greatly 
diminished ; and, consequently, dealers cannot dis- | 
pose of a single article. On the other hand, the 
manufacturers can no longer bear the strain upon 
them, and are discharging their workmen. The 
looms are all idle. The most fortunate have sold 
their places and declared themselves bankrupt. 
Similarly with clothiers. This state of things can- 
not be permanent, but we cannot tell with any 
degree of certainty when the revival may come. 
In my opinion, it will not arrive soon. 

It ts plain that, as the looms have been nearly 
all stopped, goods will get scarce at some time, and 
then exactly the opposite of the present low prices 
will prevail. Deluded by this brilliant prospect, 
the already ruined manufacturers or clothiers will 
desire to start afresh. But alas! for want of 
capital they will not be able to commence; or 
even though they could secure financial aid, 
they will not be able to regain their former 
prosperity. Suppose the clever merchants of 
England or France should avail themselves of 
this opportunity and import silk fabrics spccially 
made for the use of Japanese! Already, we 
have proof of this in the importation of crapes. 
In this way, the foreign and Japanese manufac- 
turers will be brought into competition. Although 
freight, import duty, and commission may increase 
the price, yet as silk goods are of great value, 
however small in quantity—exactly the opposite 
of coals, rice, or wheat, which occupy much room 
and are subject to high charges for carriage—the 
said charges do not enhance the price after all. In 


addition to this, the import duty is only § per cent., 
the increase on worth, say, yes 10 will not 
be more than sen 50. This should not prove at all 
a serious obstacle to trade. Moreover, foreign 
manufacturers have large capital available at low 
interest, and more skill than Japanese manufac- 
turers. Thus, armed with capital and experience, 
if they enter into competition with Japanese, there 
is no reason why they should not succeed. If they 
think it unsafe to establish factories to be worked 
rentiely by foreign hands, they can employ the most 
skilled Japanese labor at the lowest wages. Some 
le may remark that, if competition is so easy for 
caters why did they not commence long ago. 
Because, simply, they have had no opportunity 
before the present. That they can succeed at this 
moment, we can prove by referring to the ex- 
rtation of gomame (dried sprats) to China. 
Sever or cight years ago, when famine was re- 
ported in that nation, that edible commenced to be 
exported; and since then a good business has 
been done in it. Hence, if foreign silk manufac- 
turers once enter into competition with Japanese 
they will not be easily dcfeated. The present 
is the best opportunity for foreign manufacturers 
to wrest the trade from Japanese. 
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TOKIYO SHISHIN SAIBANSHO. 
—_—_——_@—____—. 


Before Nakamikano Esq., Judge.—Saturnay, 
r5th December, 1833. 


J. J. GARGAN V. KONO SUREJIRO. 

This was a claim for payment of the penalty 
stipulated for between the parties for non-execution 
of the contract and of the balance—yen 207.43— 
duc to the plaintiff on account of the two lots of 
machinery taken delivery of by defendant. 

The petition of the plaintiff runs as follows :— 

Tokio SHisnin SAIBANSHO. 
J._]- Gargan, American citizen, living at No. 57, Bluff, 

Vovchane” plaintiff, and Kono Sukejiro, Japanese sub- 
ect, doing business at Honjoku, Kikugawacho Nichome, 

0. 25, Tokio, as timber merchant, defendant. 

The petition of J. J. Gargan, the above-named plaintiff, 
against Kono Sukejiro, the above-named defendant to this 
honorable Court showeth as follows :— 

t.—That by virtue of a certain contract (Exh. No. 1) 
entered into between the defendant and the plaintiff on the 

th day of May, 1883, the said defendent to build 
or the said plaintiff two houses with matenal and in the 
manner stipulated in the said contract. 

2.—That the defendant agreed to build the said houses at 
the price of yen 24.50 per tsubo, this price including and 


3.—That it was agreed between the parties that the said 
two houses were to be finished within 40 days from the 6th 
day of May, 1SS3, rainy days excepted, that is to say, that 
= said two houses were to be completed on the rsth June, 
1883. 


4.—That it was agreed between the parties that if the 
said two were completed before the expiration of the 
said 40 days the plaintiff was to pay to the defendant $1 
per pe each day wanting of said 4o days. 

5.— That on the other hand the detendant to pay 
the plaintiff $1 per day for each day over above the 
said 4o days until the completion of the said buildings. 

6.—That the defendant has failed to out Tis con- 
tract, and that the said buildings still remain unfinished, 
thus entitling the pane to claim from the defendant the 
sum of S$: per day, commencing from the 16th day of 
June, 1883, up to the eventual completion of the said build- 
ings, with the exception of such days which the defendant 
can as having been rainy days during the period from 
the 6th day to the 15th day of June, 1883. 

7.—That it was further agreed by the above said contract, 
that the defendant should take over as parr peymee: against 
the matenal and labor required in the building of the said 
two houses a certain lot of machinery belonging to the said 
plaintiff and valued by the parties to be worth yen 828. 

8.—That the plaintiff on the 25th day of Apnil, 1883, some 
days before the contract had been written out, but under the 
clauses of the same, delivered to the defendant two lathes 
valued at $60, or ye $2.30, as per Exhibit No. 2, and 
received in return wood to the value of yen 79.17, leaving 
a balance due him on this transaction of yen 3.63. 

g.—That on the 25th day of May, 1883, the defendant 
with the assistance of some men took from the plaintiff by 
force 5 pieces of machinery valued at $235, or yer 324.30, 
against which he had delivered wood to the amount of yen 
120.50 only, leaving a balance due to the plaintiff on this 
transaction of ven 203.80. 

10.—That the defendant, having contracted to take over 
the said machinery, the plaintiff has lost his chance of sell- 
ing the same elsewhere, as also the interest on the price of 
the same during this time. 

The plaintiff therefore prays this Honorable Court :— 

1.—That the defendant may be ordered to pay to the 
poet $1 pe day for breach of contract, commencing 

rom the 16th day of June, 1SS3, or such date as may be 
fixed as the date on which the two houses should have been 
completed, according to the rainy days during contract time. 
2.—That the defendant may be ordered to a the 
plaintiff yen 207.43 balance due the plaintiff out of the 2 lots 
of machinery received by the defendant. 

3.—That the defendant may be ordered to take delivery 
of the balace of the machinery left on the plaintiff's hands 
through the breach of contract on the part of the defendant 
and pay for the same as agreed. 

4-—That the defendant may be ordered to pay to the 
plaintiff legal interest on the sum of yen 207-45 and on the 
gum of ven 420.90 (the latter being the value of the machi- 

still in the plaintiff's possession) commencing from the 
16th day of June, 1SS3, or such other date as may be fixed 
as the date on which the contract should have nN com- 
pleted up to the date of final settlement, and that the 
plaintiff may have such further or other relief as the nature 
of the case may require and as to this honorable Court may ; 


secm fit. 
Dated this Gth day of August, 1833. 
To Ikepa Yaicut, Esq., President of the Tokio Shishin | 
Saibansho, 
After hearing several pleadings, the Court gave 
the following decision :— 

. J. Gargan, an American citizen, No. 57, Bluff, 
ey arent, plaintiff, versus, Takano Sukejiro 
(Heimin), No. 25, WKikugawa-cho Nichome, 
Honjo-ku, Tokiyo, defendant. 

‘She Court, on hearing the above case, in which 
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the plaintiff claims damages and repayment of the let the defendant undertake the work in Suture 


over-balance of machinery, decides as follows :— 


r—That the defendant states that he was pre- 
vented from exccuting the contract as per Exhibit 
No. 1,0n account of the plaintiff having preferred a 
groundless charge against him, in consequence of 
which he has been detained in Yokohama Keiza, 
Saibansho (Criminal Court) since the 1gth June, 
1883: But owing to the want of evidence toshow that 
he took steps to execute the contract during the in- 
terval of twenty-six days between the day he was 
on which he 
is plea is un- 
tenable. Again, the contention that he communi- 
cated to the plaintiff on the 24th of September to 
repudiate the contract, Is not proved by any fact. 
The Court, thercfore, decide that the defendant 
: ‘ ae As 
ndant asserts that on the 23rd of May, 1883, 

Re lecearded the timbers to the Kiyodo. Mono 


detained and the day (May ae) 
delivered timbers to the plaintiff, 


neglected fulfilling the contract. 


Ageba (the creck side allotted for landing of cargo) 
according to the contract. 
plaintiff, 


of the building. Accordingiy, he was compelled 
to send the timters worth 120 yen and 50 sex to the 
site and reccived five pieces of machinery equivalent 


in value te the timber; and that the plaintiff 


asserted that the said five pieces of machinery 
were worth 325 ye and 68 sex and charged him 
(defendant) with having fraudulently carried away 
the machinery, while the remaining timbers were 
not delivered. Further the defendant asserts that 
as shown in the end of Article 11 of Exhibit No. 3 A, 
and the Jast clause of exhibit No. 3 B, the timber 
and machinery were to be exchanged at cqual 
value at the creek side from time to timc; that he 
fowarded the timber, valued at 120 yes and 50 sen 
and received the forfeited pieces of machinery in 
return ; and that as there is no reason why the plain- 
tiff should hand over machinery worth more than the 
timber, his (plaintiff's) statement is unreasonable. 
The original contract (Exhibit No. 1 A) dated 4th 
May, 1883, however, says that the materials should 
he sent to the building site, &c., and further on the 
same contract says that the machinery shall be 
handed over to Takano Sukejiro after the timber 
was conveyed to No. §2, Bluff. The provisional 
contract (Exhibit No. 1 B) dated the 1oth April, 
1883, says that seven-tenths of the timbers shall 
be sent to the Bluff, &c., &c. For this reason, the 
statement as embodied in the Exhibit No. 3 that 
the machinery should be exchanged for timbers at 
the creek side cannot be interpreted otherwise than 
that the timbers should be handed over to the 
plaintiff according to the price® ruling at the time 
of the arrival of timber at the creek side. But it 
cannot be interpreted as showing the time of 
the arrival of the timber at the creek side. There- 
fore, the contention of the defendant is void. ‘The 
defendant is unable to, and did not estimate the 
value of the machinery he received from the plain- 
tiff on the 23rd of May, 1883, when the contract 
was entered upon. He stated previously that he 
knew not what and how the machincry made up 
$660. This being the case, unless the defendant 
establishes the fact that the machinery he received 
is worth 120 yeu and 50 sen, his contention that it 
is not worth 120 yen and 50 sez is untenable. 
3-—That the plaintiff claims, according to the 
contract, the penalty amounting to §145 at the rate 
of &1 per day for 145 days from the 16th of Junc 
till the 8th of November, cxclusive of for 
4o days from the 6th of May till the 5th 
of pane that have been allowed for complction 
of the building. The said penalty was stipulated 
for compensatung the damage that may accrue to the 
laintiff de oh the non-execution of the contract. 
tut in the absence of evidence to show that the 
plaintiff sustained such damage, he is not entitled 
to it. He demands that the defendant should be 
compelled to take delivery of the remaining pieces 
of machinery. But the contract does not provide 
for the sale of the machinery ; and as it was to be 
handed over to the defendant in part payment for 
building nouse—as though a man contracted to 
pay for goods in paper moncy or silver as the case 
demands-—the plaintiff cannot compel the defendant 
to take delivery of the machinery, unless he should 


a let a eee ee ee 
With them the goods are often 
purchased on board ship and landed at the expense of the pur- 
chasers. This is known by the name of Aushi-veba (creck side 
price or Oki-so$u (Huating price,.—Translator FM. 


*Among [apanese merchants. 
















He further says the 
however, refused to hand over the machi- 
nery unless the timbers were conveyed to the site 


Kor the foregoing reasons, the Court orders tha, 
the defendant shall pay to the plaintiff the sum e 
207 yen and 43 ser, the balance for the machinen.. 
storage from the 16th of June, 1833, at the rate a 
yer and 50 sen, and insurance at of 6 yen per month, 
The defendant to bear the costs, the EXPenses {o; 
Witness’s attendance and translation. . 


ee 
IN H.B.AL. COURT FOR JAPAN. 

—_——+ 

Before N. J. Haxnen Esq., Jud 

1 





e.—Saturniy, 
December 22n 3. 


YOKIOKA SHOBEI ¥. ED. WHITTALL. 





Mr. Litchfield for plaintiff, Mr. Kirkwood {or 
defendant. 

This case, the evidence in which was concluded 
on the 15th instant, was called on to-day {or 


delivery of 
JUDGNENT. 


After reviewing the evidence and pleadings, His 
Honor observed :—The conclusion that I come to, 
therefore, is that, although the defendant might, 
after having signed the contracts for the sale of 
the steamer and the merchandize, have said, “It 
is acondition precedent of my carrying out this 
contract that you should hand me approved bills 
for $32,000,” he cannot, after taking, what wasamost 
substantial part of .he consideration, viz., $16,000 in 
cash, still insist on this as a condition precedent 
to his handing over the yarns. He would be 
clearly entitled to his cross-action against the pre- 
sent plaintiff for the alleged breach of the contract 
by the non-dclivery to the present defendant of 
‘approved bills.” As however, there is no cross: 
action, I cannot deal with this, and [ must leave 
the parties to take such action as they may be 
advised. There will, thercfore, be judgment for the 
plaintiff upon the second prayer of his petition 
with costs—against which latter the defendant wil 
be entitled to set off $300 as costs of that portion 
of the petition which was abandoned during the 
course of the suit. There will also be an enquiry 
which may be before me in Chambers as to what 
damages the plaintiff has suffered by the wrongful 
detention of the yarns. 








The Civil Code is completed and would have 
been issued but for the return from Europe of H.E. 
Ito. He has made important suggestions in con- 
nection with it, and consequently it has been modi- 
fied. Its enforcement is looked forward to with 
great intcrest. 

Branches of the Nagasaki Custom House have 
been established at Idzugahara, Hakata, and 
Shimonoscki. 

A few years ago, the Marine Produce Office of 
the Agricultural and Commercial Department, pro- 
cured Hiroshima oysters and laid them down to 
breed in Kanagawa Harbour. They have mult 
plied with wonderful rapidity,fand are of excellent 
quality. 

According to the returns prepared by the Water 
Police, 24 steamers, 45 sailing vessels, and 1,23? 
junks entered Shinagawa Bay during last month. 
‘The passengers numbered only fifty-five. The 
merchandize imported was :—rice, $3,666 bags: 
cercals, 33,354 bags; sake and shoyu (sauce), 
$1,550 casks; saltand nziso, 248,061 casks; kerosene 
oil 5,880 cases; firewood and charcoal, 26,3724; 
coal, 7,608,706 kins dry goods, 3,285 pieces 5 sunt" 
7.322 bags; tea, 66 boxes; tobacco leaves, 295° 
bays; dricd fish, 1,684 pieces; and fresh fish, 
239,855-—Lfochi Shimbun. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 


—_— -— —-+--- 
([Revrer “Sprectac” To “Jaran Mat.”) 


London, December 16th. 
MEETING OF CARLIAMENT. 


Parliament is summaned to mect for the des- 
patch of business on February sth. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. CHESS. 
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Fur Weee Becixxixe Faipay, Decemnen sgrm, 1883, 


By Mr. F. Hearey. 
BLACK. 





Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong6, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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SAFETY OF HICKS PASHA. 


The Governor of Dongola telegraphs that 
Hicks Pasha is safe. 







MORE TROOPS POR TONQUIN, 


A reinforcement of 3,000 men has been 
ordered for Tonquin, under General Millot. 


London, December 18th. 
EXECUTION OF O'DONNELL. 
O'Donnell, convicted and sentenced to death 


for shooting Carey, the informer, was hanged |' 
yesterday. 


BAROMETER. 





D PERCEXTAOE OF HUMIDITY. 


WHITE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


It has been officially announced that Imperial | 
administration has been established in Basuto- || 
land. A British resident will be appointed. 


London, December 19th. 
REINFORCEMENTS FOR HONGKONG. 
The steamship Hankow has sailed with 900 
troops to reinforce the garrison at Hongkong. 
London, December 2zoth. 
CAPTURE OF SONTAI. 
The French have taken Sontai with severe loss. 














Solution to Chess Problem of 15th December, 
by E. B. Coox. 

White. Black. 
1.—B. to K. 2. 1.—O. to R. 4, ch. 
2.—Q. takes Q. ch. 2.—K. to B. 5. 
3.—0. to K. 5, mate. 

if 1.—Q. to B. 5, ch. 
2.—B. to B. 6, ch. 2.—Anything. 
3-—Q. mates. 


Correct answer received from “‘ Tesa.” 
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WIND IN MILES PER BOUR. 


MAKIMUM AND MINIMUM THERMOMETER AN 











MAIL STEAMERS. 
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bs | THE NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 
i | 4 ° ° | From America ... perO.&O.Co. Friday, Dec. aist.® 
t nw. nw. NK. RN, nw. nw. shy. | From Shanghai, 

Tis. | | ) | Nagasaki, & Sper M.B.Co. Tuesday, Dec. asth. 
| f cCLoupy FAR CLEAR rai CLEAR CLEAR CLEAR K aes 


REMARKS. From Europe, 
Heavy line represents barometer. vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Wednesday, Dec. 26th.t 
Light continuous lins—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
ie ee ee — —  —Fepresents velocity of wind. 


———_ —_—__---—. percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Directionof Wind. % Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 36.0 miles per hour on Tuesday 
at 16 a.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.125 
inches on Sunday att: p.m., and the lowest was 99.554 inches 
on Saturday at a p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was §5.3 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 35.2 on Thursday. The maximum and mini- 
mum fo. the corresponding week of last year were 59.9 and 24.8 
respectively. 

‘Lhe total quantity of rain for the week was .337 inches, 
against .119 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


[From tue Honcxone “ Dairy Press.”) 


Paris, 18th November. 
THE NEW FRENCH CONSUL FOR SHANGHAI. 
M. Kraetzel has been appointed French 


Consul-General at Calcutta, M. Lemaire being 
transferred to Shanghai. 


London, December rst. 


O'Donnell has been found guilty, and sen- 


* Arabis left San Francisco on December tst. t felga (with 
tenced to death. 


French mail) left Hongkong on December 1gth. 





London, 6th December. 
The Presidential Message to both Houses of 
Congress announces the intention to extend the 
relations of America with Eastern nations; and 
a surplus of $39,000,000. It also recommends 
the redemption of the Trade Dollar in bullion. 


Sydney, 6th December. 
The Conference at Sydney has decided in 
favour of the annexation of New Guinea.with a 
common action to defray the expenses. 


London, 7th December. 


EGYPT. 
The Mahmadi are not advancing on Kartoum, 
and the panic is subsiding. 


London, 10th December. 
ANOTHER DISASTER IN THE SOUDAN. 
Another reinforcement of picked Egyptian 


THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES : 
For America...... per P.M. Co. Monday, Dec. 24th. 
For Hakodate ... perM.B.Co. Tuesday, Dec. 25th. 
For Shanghai, 

Kobe, wad} perM.B.Co. Wednesday, Dec. 26th. 


For Europe, wid 
Hongkong ... per P. & O.Co. «Saturday, Dec. 29th. 


The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
tal, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
companies, are approximate only. 





TIME TABLES. 


SS 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
The Trains teave Yonouama Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9-30, 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

4.00,® 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30f p.m. 
The Trains reave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 


EXCHANGE. 
Rates have remained firm during the week, and 
a moderate amount of business has been transacted 


in Private Bills at quotations. The demand for 
Bank Bills has been small. 


troops has been completely annihilated by hill-|8.45, 10.00, 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30,| Siertine Private ¢ mocthe cepht nn 38 
men close to Suakim. The disaster has caused | 4-00,° 5-00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30 p.m. Sterling —Private 6 months’ sight...........-... 3 
aa . i n Paris—Bank sight..............cccccccssees Ge]? 
Gren constemstion i Cairo: Those marked with (*) run through without ng at Tsu-| On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight ............ 4-32 | 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF GERMANY ON HIS _ | rami, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the] On Hongkong—Bank sight dis 
TRAVELS. 


same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station.| On Hongkong—Private to days’ sight ...... tas dis. 
Fe On Shanghai—Bank sight.................00:5..5 72 

UYENO-KUMAGAI RAILWAY. On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight ......... 

The Trains leave Uveno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. On New York——Bank Bills on demand ... 90 


and 4 p.m., and HowJo at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and re rae tea lhe sank Bg Or am 9 

3-30 p.m. ; On Saa Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 91 
The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 

partment), yen 2.35; First-class, yen 1.40; Third- 

class, sen 70. 


_The Imperial Prince of Germany intends to 
visit the King of Italy and Pope at Rome. 


London, 11th December. 
THE POET LAUREATE R\ISED TO THE PEERAGE. 
Mr. Tennyson has been created a baron. 


London, 12th December. 
THE IRISH SEPARATIONIST LEADER. 
Mr. Parnell, M.P., when receiving in Dublin 
a testimonial of £38,000 sterling, counselled 
patience, and said he had every confidence that 
the independence of Ireland is obtainable. 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
——___4—__——— 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 


. 


—_—_—_$_ ————_ 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 
The Yokosuka steamers leave the English} Union Church : 11 a.m. and $ a. 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30,| Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00| English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tukiyo : 
and 9.45 a.m., 12.15 m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. iI a.m. 


_ Original from 
Digitized by Google UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 458, Matsu- 
moto, 21st December,—Yokkaichi 18th De- 
cember, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 794, Kawaoka, 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
———_. ~~ 
FREIGHTS. 
Chartering business continues on the smallest 
scale, the berth for all destinations being well 
filled with both steam and sailing tonnage. 
Benlarig, withdrawn last week from New York 
berth, is now on for London, and the Electra is 
advertised for Havre and Hamburg to sail at the 
end of the present month, while the Benvenue, 
Mosser, and Afark Lane are laid on for New York, 
with quick despatch. The British bark Sagitta is 
still loading at Kobe for Havre and London, the 
British bark Cross Hill is promised departure in 
January for New York, via Kobe, and the American 
ship Hercules is advertised for same destination 
with a prompt sailing date. 











Gencral.—Kiyodo Unyu Rwaisha. 


December,—Hongkong 13th Dee. vid N 
saki and Kobc, Gencral.—P. & O. S. N. 


DEPARTURES. 

Genkat Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 15th December,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese stcamer, 210, Isoda, 15th 
December,— Kobe, General.—Sciriusha. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 16th 
December,— Yokkaichi, General.— Handasha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
17th December,— Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 17th 
December,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 
18th December,—Yokkaichi, General.— Kow- 
yckisha. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 18th 
December,—Kawasaki, General.—Seiriusha. 

Lady Bowen, British bark, 890, L. Rodd, 19th De- 
cember, — Victoria, B.C., Ballast.—Mollison, 
Fraser & Co. 

Sattava, British bark, g4o, 





ARRIVALS. 
Kowyeki area (ci steamer, 63, Omura, 17th 
ber,—Yokkaichi 12th December, Gene- 
ral.— Kowyekisha. 


Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 412, Taneda, 
17th December,—Shimidzu, 15th December, 
eneral.—Seiriusha. 
Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
17th December,—Shimidzu 15th December, 
General.—Seiriusha. 


Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 18th 


mber,—Yokkaichi 14th December, Gene- ate rgth Decem- 


ral.—Kowyekisha. ber,— Kobe, Ballast.—E. B. Watson. 
N Maru, t ; nl Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Narita, 
FWalker, 18 1 gente shan nd as i” December,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriu- 
Mails and General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. a. 


Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, roth 
December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyeki- 
sha. 

Okame Maru, Japancse steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
=o December,— Handa, General.—Handa- 
sha. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 20th 
December, — Hakodate, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 

Nagoya Afaru, Japanese steamer, 1,900, Wilson 
Walker, 20th December,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Satkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 20th 
December,— Handa, General.—Seiriusha. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese stcamer, 65, Minoura, 20th 
December,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 21st 
December, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Mari, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. Young, 
21st December,—Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,384, B. Blanc, 22nd 
December,—Hongkong, Mails and General. 
—Messageries Maritimes Co. ; 

Ada, British schooner, 85, Hardy, 2nd December, 

uam, General.—Captain. 


Okame Bfaru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
18th December, — Handa 14th December, 
General.—Handasha. 

Satkai Marn, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 18th 
December,—Toba 13th December, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Electra, German steamer, 1,162, E. Kaler, 18th 
Seer Naan Coals.—Simon, Evers 
& Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 7o1, Ingman 1gth 
December,— Kobe 17th December, cral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 19th 
December, — Yokkaichi 17th December, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Takasego Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,2 C. 
Young, 19th bectater Hakodate 1 and 
Oginohama 18th December,°General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co: 

Benlarig, British steamer, 1,481, H. Clark, 20th 
December,— Kobe 18th December, General.— 
Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 20th 
December.—Handa 18th December, General. 
—Handasha. 

Ben Nevis, British ship, 1,061, MacKie, 20th De- 
cember,—New York 20th July, 36,000 cases 
Kerosenc.—Cornes & Co. 


City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,128, Dearborn, 
zoth December,—Hongkong 12th December, PASSENGERS. 
Mails and General.—P. M.S.S. Co. cthicen: 


Fennie Harkness, American bark, 1,373, E. Ames- 
bury, 20ch December,—New York 13th July, 
47,000 cases Kerosene.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 

7 2oth bein — Fukuda tgth December, 
General.— Handasha. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,784, Davis, 20th 
December,—London vid Hongkong 12th De- 
cember, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

*schigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 750, MacFarlane, 

i aah tale Plata 18th December, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

+ vata’ Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 

ee Aidelh essere toth December, Gene- | Handa :—17 Japanese. 

ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. Per Russian steamer Kumtchatka, from Kobe :— 

Fuso Kan (12), Captain Inouye, 21st December,— | Mr. Griffiths and 5 Japanese in cabin; and 22 
Nagasaki 15th December. Japanese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—12 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kengt Mfaru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—25 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghat and ports :—General T. B. Van Buren, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hellyer and child, Professor Mayet, 
Messrs. Takezoe and servant, Albert Stopford, H. 
Robertson, C. If. Vallin, Fujioka, Hashimoto, 
Ooba, Higashi, Nakamura, Tanabe, Inouye, and 
Watanabe in cabin; and 3 Chinese and 138 Japa- 
nesé in stecrage. 


Per Japancse steamer Okame Maru, {rom 


Google 


22nd December,—Hakodate 18th December, ! Japanese in cabin 


The} Zambes?, British steamer, 1.540, 1. H. Moule, 22nd Japanese in steerage. 


aga- 
Co. Handa :—34 Japanese. 


Per Japanese steamer Scirio Maru, 
kaichi :—§o Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago A, 
Hakodate vii Oginohama — Mr. oe 


from Yok. 


rey from 
Klein and 3 
; and 116 Japanese in Sleerage 
Per British steamer Beularig, from Kobe 15 


Per Japanese steamcr Kairio Maru, {rom 
Per Japanese steamer Onoura Mf, 
Fukuda :—20 Japanese. pas 
Per American steamer City of Tokio, { 
Hongkong :—Mr. C. Nickels in cabin; and} Ch. 
nese in steerage. For San Francisco: Rey. and 
Mrs. I. Masters and child in cabin; and 125 Chi- 
nese in steerage. 


Per British steamer Pembrokeshire, from Lond 
vid Hongkong :—Dr. and Mrs. Kato. 


Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, { 
Kobe :—Messrs. J. Walter, R. Kirby, Tai 
Suzuki, Kawasaki, Nakai, and Yamaki in cabin: 
and 82 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese stcamer Taganoura Ui, f 
Volkan’ :—120 Japanese. : eee 


Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, { 
Hakodate :—Mr. F. Bowden arid 61 lines 


Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkon 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Mrs. Lowsun 
and 2 servants, Mr. and Mrs. Abel, child, and 
amah, Messrs. W. H. Willoughby, Nakawara and 
friend, and Achong in cabin; and 6 Chinese and 
12 Japancse in steerage. 


DEPARTED. 


Per tia aba steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang. 
hai and ports :—His Excellency Inouye, Governor 
Tanabe, Admiral Davis, U.S.N., Lieut. James, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. De Forrest, and 3 children, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Jones, Mrs. Bisbee, family and 
nurse, Mrs. F. Koshima, Mrs. N. Koshima, Mrs. 
Edwards, Miss S. Koshima, Dr. J. M. Mathewson, 
Messrs. R. Kirby, Blum, John Stoddard, Hon, L. 
Greville, G. Wauchope, Uyeda, Oki, Mori. Kita- 
mura, Matsumoto, Shun, K. Inouye, Ban, Ishi- 
kawaya, Shima, lijima, Numa, and Akabane in 
cabin. 

Per British bark Lady Bowen, for Victoria, B.C.: 
Mr. and Mrs. Ribberjelke, Rev. J. Goble, and 
Miss Goble in cabin ; and 3 Europeans in stecrage. 

Per Japancse steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang: 
hai and ports :—Governor Nishimura, Governor 
Senda, Mr. and Mrs. Nomura, Mr. and Mrs. - 
Takagi, Mrs. Kildoyle, Mrs. Imai and child, 
Miss Boutton, Rev. Warren, Professor J. Milne, 
Captain F. Creighton, Lihutenant W. Strugam, 
R.N., Dr. Sibbald, Messrs. Chamberlain, C. \W. 
Phipps, T. B. Wheeler, Comstock, Barnes, H. 
Sibbald, F. Dubois, T. Iwakura, Isobe, Usagiya, 
J. Yoshikawa, S. Yanaga, and B. Takagi in cabin. 


from 


e 


CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang: 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $169,480.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, {rom 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $1,000.00; yes 
102,436. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $700.00. 

Per British steamer Zamebesi, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—Through Cargo, 2,26! 
packages; ‘Treasure, 48 toxes; Loca) Cargo, 935 

ckages ; Sugar, 1,063 packages; Beef, 4o sides) 
Beef baskets. 





REPORTS. . 

The American steamer City of Tokio, Captain 
H.C. Dearborn, reputs leaving Hongkong on the 
14th December, at 3.15 p.m. with variable ie 
and fine weather throughout the passage. Arve 
at Yokohama on the 20th December, at 7 P.": 
Time, 6 days and 3 hours. 

T de anese steamer Niigata Maru, Capiz" 
John C. Hubbard, reports leaving Kobe on . 
19th December, at 5.10 p.m. with light variade 
airs and overcast to Omaisaki; thence to . 
strong westerly gale, heavy sea, and fine ¢ fa 
weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 21st UC 
cember, at 6 a.m. 
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TATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_ ~— ——>——_———_——_ 
IMPORTS. 


During the past week business has continued on ! chases to 3,750 piculs as per table at foot. Business 


but a small scale for Yarns and Shirtings, and the 
few sales made show a dccline on our last 
nominal quotations, other Picce Goods are gene: 
rally casier, but Indigo Shirtings and Turkey Reds 
show a slight improvement, whilst Velvets are 
enquired for at an advance of 25 to 4o cents for 
common qualities and a less marked advance for 
best chops. 
Bar Iron is quoted lower but no business doing. 
COTTON YARNS. 
PER PICUL. 

$24.50 to 27.50 
23.2§ to 29.25 
25.00 to 27.00 


29.00 to 30.00 
31.00 to 33.25 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best .............4. 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best 
Nos. 2S to 32, Common to Medium 
Nos. 28 to 32, Goud to Best 
Nos. 38 to 42)... eee 34.00 to 36.00 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER PIECE. 


Grey Shirtings—S}, 384 to sginches... $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shirtings—gih, 38} to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
T. Cloth_-7 1b, aay » 32 inches 1.35 to 3.45 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted, 4 a joinches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Cottun—Italians and Satteens Black, 32 


@eesee 
ee ey 


ee cee ey 


Peesee 


PER YARD. 

GRONES | scsvareiewiics swctkcdersany veered 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 24{B, 24 yards, 30 PER PIBCE. 

INCHES aiseccccs ccs censscasacecntenecseesss HES to 8.45 
Turkey Reds—2j to 230, 24 yards, 30 

Inches owe eee eee eee ceeter eee nS tO 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3h, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.70 to 1.824 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 2zinches ...... 6.50 to 7.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.60 to0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches......... 1.7§ to 2.05 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 3zinches ... $3.50 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 0.13 
ine—C 


to 5.25 
to 4.00 
to 0.28 


Mousseline de Lai rape, 24 yards, 

BEANCHES oo. cece eee tee eee eeeeee Oo gh C0 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

BUIMCHES 00... eee eee ee ceeeee eee 0.088 (00.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

BU MNCNIER spe iivetsacdez ted sen sensnases 0.30 to 0.38 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ s6inches............. 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 € 56 inches...... 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ 5% inches ......... 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scariect and Green, 6 to 5lb, 

DOO WR ves sicssvincsas indsessedateacetinssians: O35 000,40 

IRON. 
PER PicuL. 
Flat Bars, 4, inch .............. ...0.00 2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Bars, § inch... ee 2.80 to 2.90 
Round and square up to finch ......... 2.80 to 2.90 
Nailrod, assorted... ................5 2.3§ to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size ............ 2.85 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

Sales during the week have amounted to 18,000 
cases, and deliveries to 20,000 cases. The Market 
has been firm at quotations, and holders look for 
higher prices. The Fennie Harkness and Ben 
Nevis have arrived with 82,976 cases, making 


present Stock some 710,000 cases sold and unsold 
Oil. 


De PER CAsE. 
VOC cee cccccccee rte teeecnccncenenstee concen eee senses cases 1.72 
Stella een eeseecceseeeee 1.55 


SUGAR. 

No change in the situation as last reported, 
continued stagnation in business, and prices, of 
Course, nominal. 


PRR PICUL. 
White, No. 8 o.....eecccecee cee ee 00 to §.35 
White, No. 2.........ccecccessseesessssssssesseee 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 ....ccceceeeesteeeeceseseree 6.30 C0 6.50 
White, Nos 9 ........ccccscesceccecee cee ces soe cos 5.80 to 6.00 
White, No. § 0... ccceccceceeerce cesses 4,60 04.75 
Brown Formosa............... 0000... 4.25 to 4.30 





EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK. 

Since our last issue of 14th instant there has 
been less doing inthis Market, Scttlements not 
reaching more than 450 piculs, or say half the total 
of the previous week. ‘The Akiva which left on 
the morning of the 15th instant, took 927 bales; of 
these 164 were destined for London and the re- 


Go 


Metals show no improvement, and| seems to prevent 














mainder for the Continent. Prices are well main- 
tained for all descriptions: holders are firm, and 
for some classes the demand exceeds the supply. 
Stocks are reduced by native shipments and pur- 


has been done in //ai!: sorts at full rates and Oshu 
kinds have been currently sold at about recent 
5 apart The Stock of the last mentioned is for 
the moment practicaily exhausted. 


Hanks.— There has keen some demand for these, 
although but little has really been done. ‘The few 
transactions noted have shewn a rise of fully $30 
above the lowest point touched last month. Stocks 
have slightly increased, but the advance asked 

eneral buying. Among the 
recorded sales we End Shinshiu, 8480; Omama, 
$485; Tomiyoka, $480; Hachoji, $450. 

Filatures.—There have been many enquires for 
good silks of this class, but available parcels are 
lew. A large parcel of “Hida” sent back bya 
forcign hong is reported sold to a native shipper. 
Koshu sorts are fairly plentiful, but Shinshu kinds 
are scarce and well maintained. Indeed, some 
holders refuse to part with desirable parcels at any 

rice until after New Year, counting on a higher 

larket then. In fine size little has been done, 
and prices are nominally unchanged. In coarse 
sizes last week’s rates are on the whole well main- 
tained, with here and there a transaction at a frac- 
tional reduction. For some filatures prohibitive 
prices are wanted, while others are for the present 
withdrawn altogether. 


Re-reels.—There has not been much done in 
these, and prices have been rather irregular. ‘The 
parccl of * Tortoise’ noticed in our last is reported 
to have changed hands at $590. Some reelers, 
wishing to return home for the ‘‘ Shogatsu,” have 
made concessions to clear off some small holdmgs, 
but transactions do not amount to very much in all. 


‘akedas.—A small business during the week. 
There are still enquiries for decent silk ranging 
from No. 2 to No. 3, at old prices, while the better 
kinds are more or Icss neglected. Quotations are 
nominally the same, but holders are more inclined 
to talk about business, especially for sorts grading 
better than No. 2. 

Oshu.—The chicf business has been in this class, 
the remaining Stock having been clearcd off by one 
or two buyers. Both Sendai and Hamatsuki have 


been in request: it is even reported that contracts | 
J 


“to arrive from the intcrior” have been entered 


into. 


Taysaam Kinds.—Somc small purchases on basis 
of Shimada $420 and Nagahama $380. The Stock 


is reduced to a minimum. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Hanks—No, 1} 0... eee esseeeeeeaee $500 to §10 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu)............ .........45 490 to 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).................: cee G50 (0 490 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) ..................... 47§ to 485 
Hanks—No. 2§ (Joshu) ............: cee G05 C0 475 
Blanks—No. 30 oo...cc eee ceeceeeeeeeeeeesereeseee 450 tO 460 
Hanks—No. 3} ............. 430 to 440 
Filatures—Extra, 2.0.0.0. 0cccccceeseseeeseeeseeee 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers ............... Goo to 610 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers ................ 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers. .... 5S0 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 denicrs ....... 5S0 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 14/13 deniers ......... 570 to 5So 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers ... ............ §40 to 550 
Re-recls—No. 1, 14/16 deniers ............... §S0 to §90 
Re-reels—No. 1$, 14/17 deniers ............... §65 to §75 
Re-reels—No. 2, 14/18 deniers .. 555 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers .... 530 to §40 
Kakedas—Extra. ....cccccccscseceeceeees 605 nom'l 
Kakedas—No. 1. o.. 2... ee 5S5 to 595 
Kakedas—No. 2. ............-55 §35 to 545 
Kakedas—No, 3............cccescseceesesesereeeee §10 C0 520 
Oshiu Sendai_—No. Bb iicesccinisedrnivesasssesck. G05 10875 
Hamatsuki—No. §, 20 .........cssceceeeeereeeeee 70 to 480 
Hamatsuki—No. 3,4 ...... 420 to 440 
Sodai—No. 2} .......... 400 to 410 


Export Tables Raw Silk to 21st Dec., 1883 :— 





Season 1885-84. 1883-83, s8Ri R32, 

Races. Bacas, Races. 

France and Italy ......... 13.452 8,449 35725 

America ..........cecceece eee 6,697 5,225 2,570 

Erigland siciscecsrstweevers 2,004 2,505 1,897 

Total ...........:c0c00. 229153 16,269 8,198 
WASTE SILK. 


Business in this branch has also fallen off, and 
the Settlements are returned as about 400 piculs. 
The same conditions seem to be existing as when 
we last wrote, the best descriptions of Noshs and 
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Aibiso being wanted. The chief transactions have 
been in Afazcata, including a large parcel sent back 
by one hong and immediately taken up by another. 
Stocks of various classes at date are estimated as 
per table given below. 


Pierced Cocoons.—The parcel of light fae noticed 


in our last, is understood to be going forward asa 
consignment through a forcign firm but on native 
account. 
been done, and the Stock actually in Yokohama ts 
virtually atl. : 


Besides this transaction nothing has 


Noshi-ito.—The principal business has been done 


in Fushe sorts, ranging from $90 to $82} accord- 
ing to quality. 
in the lower grades of 
and Bushu reported at $142} and $107} respec- 
tively. 


Nothing done in Filature kinds or 
Foshu. Some few Oshu 


Kibiso—Not much done in this during the 


week. Filature kinds are currently sold, as they 
come in from the interior, but they do not arrive 
very frecly. 
low, undesirable stuff, and does not tempt buyers. 


In Hank sorts the bulk of Stotk is 


Mazata.—A sudden run upon this article has 
much reduced the available Stock. Good Oshu has 
been done 2t $172}. For Best $130 is asked, but 


most likely an offer of $175 would bring about 


business. 








QUOTATIONS. 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair ......... $ go to 100 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best.........-..seseeesesees 150 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Good ...............00000 130 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Medium .................. 510 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Best. ............ 140 to 145 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best.............::s0.ss.008 ENO 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Good biisdecersten:. 100 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Medium .................. go 
Noshi-ito— 'ashu, Best............ccceeeeee 100 C0 105 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Good ..........c0 ses seceee eee 87% 
Noshi-to—Joshu, Ordinary .............06. 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ............... 115 to 120 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds .................48 110 tO 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good ............::0cseseecseeereee 95 tO QO 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Best ................... 70 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Second 50 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Fair to Common ............. §0.t0 30 
Kibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low............ 29 to 38g 
Kibiso—Nen, to Common................ 20 to 1a} 
Mawata—Good to Best .............0....500. 970 to 380 


Export Table Waste Silk to 21st Dec., 1883.— 











Season 1889-84. 1882-1883. 2882 So gc 
Waste Silk aaa aoe ae 
1S DUIK .... 0. con coc ccccce 
Pierced Cocoons ......... 1,777 2,868 1,850 
15,119 12,851 9784 


Exchange.—Rates have been steady during the 
week; even native Bankers asking some slight 
advance. We leave rates nominally unchanged, 
yet decidedly strong; quoting, London 4 m/s., 
Credits, 3/9§; Documents, 3/9; New York 30 
d/s., 91}; 60 d/s., 92; Paris 6 m/s., fes. 4.82. Kin- - 
satsu have again gradually appreciated, and close 
about 109} per $100. 

' Estimated Silk Stock 21st Dec., 1883 :— 


Raw.. waCULS. Waste. PICULS, 
- Hanks .......-.....0-. 354 $0 
Filature & Re-reeis. Soo | Noshi-ito seree 200 
Kakeda ............... "g00 | Kibiso ................. 600 
Séndai& Hamatsuld = 10 | Mawata ........... 150 

Taysaam Kinds....... 40 
Total piculs..,.. 3,750 Total piculs...... 1,000 

° "TEA. 


There has been a steady demand throughout the 
past week for all grades of Tea on offer, and the 
aggregate Settlements show an increase on the 

revious interval, but scarcely amount to half those 
tor the corresponding period last season. Nearly 
all the buying was canfined to one firm. Settle- 
ments amount to about.1,400 piculs, and comprise 
the following grades :—Common 65, m- 
mon 125, Mediun 450, Good Medium 330, Fine 
200, and Finest 230 piculs. Teas in Stock in Yoko- 
hama are estimated about 2,700 piculs, and consist 
povealy of grades below Good Medium. Total 

ettlements to date are 150,856 piculs, against 
156,670 piculs for the same period last year. 
Prices are a shade higher than those quoted below. 
No shipments of Tea to the United States or 
Canada have been made ‘since our last weekly 
report. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Common .............ceceeecseeseesansassassccsseeres SEO & under 
Good Common ...............068 ges denhiseusaienss 12 to 14 
WESGIUIN: oy. Sousa csicacicoussacarcstauméeen brexeccnkes 16 to 18 
Good Medium ae 1gto2: - 
Fine ...... a ‘ Nominal 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 
HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 





ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
Purity can be maintained by the use ef these Pills. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


‘in his work entitled “The Nile ‘Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says— I ordered the dragoman Ma- 
homet to inform the Faker that Iwas a Doctor, 
and I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had 
many applicants, to whom [ served out a quantity 
of Holloway’s Pills. ‘These are most useful to an 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative | 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon 
the patient, which satisfies them of their valuc.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE,AND CERTAIN! | 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT | 





Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
all h It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


of all kinds. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 


in 1871, says— I had with me a 
Ointment. I gave some to the 


 gitee of 


people, an 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at 


spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 
great that I was obliyed to 


as, and the demar.d became so 
ock up the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 


the World. 
May ist, 1883. 
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PERFUMERY, 


velebrated for nearly a century past, is of the 
maneiactare. For ite purity and great 
- Prize Medals, including 
: Vieous, Philedetphia, 
: ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878 
S TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRGT ORDER OF 
MELBOURNE, {883~2;:; 


} ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUN 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


A White Ross, Fiiaee cih ws 
. Opopanar, Joc ‘ 

} Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Geld M 
‘ and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON’S . 
GOLD MEDAL EAU DE COLOGNE 


ATKINBON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


. ted for so many years, continves lo be made as hereto- 
my eclebre and will be foend very durable 


fore. It is sirengly Perfumed, 


in use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET ViNCCAR, 


refreshing Pertame for the Uaodkerebict. 


ATEINSON'S WHITE BOSE TOOTH PASTE, 


} ; apd other Specialities and general articles of Perfumery may be 
° 


of all dealers throughout the World, and of 
manafacturers 


J. & B. ATKINSON, 





PRICE LIST FREE ON Ali LICATION, 


their articles of one cad the bert quality wuly. Purchasers 


cautioned to arold coontertcite by oblecrving that each art 


* Golden Lyte 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 


Digitized by Coc gle 





; ( ¢ nothing could 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 


J, & E. ATKINSON'S Sg 
saint,” 
FOR 


, Stephanotis, 
Trevol, 
Boaqnuet, 


ptrong commended, being more lasting and fragrant than 
ws soi the German kinds. e 


& new and Indlepensiblg Toilet accompaniment, and most 


24, OLD BOND STREET, LONION, W. 


CAUTION.—Mesrs. J. 2 E. ATKINSON mapulactare 


ke lalelied with the firm's Trade Mark, a ° White Rese" on & 


THE MATT. 


EP. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tis Poate anv Suret Iron MANUFACTURERS. 


JAPAN. WEERLY 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; 'fursley Field, Wolverhampton, 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, ad he 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gald Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 18St, First-class Award. 
* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 


Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May rst, 1883. } 
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EB JOHNMOAKEY eRe: 
Afanitidtturers.otaemieey-riety Si0y 


Eutacure Beare, of No. 106, Blut, Sokvhaina.—SateKpay, Decenber 2: 


(Dee. 23, 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, (iy 


sNANY 
‘ 





OSEPIL GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, Mey 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL. PENS, Pari 


we | J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENs. 1878, 


May rst, 1882. 


—_———...._. 
_—-__—. 


FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the 


“China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., in good condition. 
Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 


_- - 
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CvEAY Casting 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes 





Railings, Standans, Fountains, Verandahs, 

—_— Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps. Covered Ways, 
Baleonics, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstanils, 

Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
! Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING 





CLASS AWARD 


! INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
| Illustrated Catalosue. Price List, and Estimates on application. 
\ —— 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfoundcrs. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘ Japan 
Weekcy Mai,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writcr, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contnbutions be addressed to the Epitor. 


RE 


Yoxouama: Saturnay, DecemBer 29TH, 1883. 











DEATH. 
At Tokiyo, on the night of December 27th, Tokouno 
Rioské. The funeral will leave the Insatsu Kioyoku at 
One p.m. on Sunday. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 
ATTEXTION is drawn by some of the continental 
journals to the remarkable difference between 
the conduct of the International Conference of 
Socialists at Paris and that of the Congress of 
Liberals recently held at Leeds. Any attempt 
to compare English Liberals with European 
Socialists appears, at first sight, a little shocking, 
but the object of the comparison in this case is 
by no means to bring discredit on the former. 
It is pointed out that in England the deputies of 
five hundred Liberal Associations assembled with 
a perfectly definite and limited purpose, and 
discussed peacefully, methodically, and clearly, 
the articles of an eminently practical programme ; 
whereas at Paris, the delegates from different, 
countries lost themselves in a labyrinth of ques-: 
tions, ill presented, litle studied, and without’ 
any practical object; a hearing was refused to! 
anyone who did not formulate a programme | 
subversive of all social order, and representatives | 
of the same country abused cach other in the 
Grossest terms. Having regard to the very 


Go 


different conditions under which the two Con- 
ferences met, the Leeds Liberals might well 
have been expected to show more political 
sagacity and practicality than the Paris Socialists, 
of whom it may safely be said that a majority 
are not in a position to define their own wishes. 
But even for a Socialistic gathering the scenes of 
the 30th of October were singularly disgraceful. 
The incident of M. Costa, delegate of the 
Roman workmen and member of the Italian Par- 
liament, attracted most attention. The Spanish 
delegate having concluded his address, the 
President, M. Joffrin, announced that M. Costa 
would translate it into French for the benefit of 
the Conference. No sooner, however, did M. 
Costa make his appearance than a violent tumult 
arose in the body of the hall. The voices of 
the Speaker and the President alike were lost in 
shouts of ‘traitor! robber of Cipriani!” &c. No- 
body seemed to know very well what was the 
matter, until an individual with stentoriaa lungs 
succeeded in making audible above the uproar 
an accusation that Costa had betrayed his 
party by taking an oath of allegiance to 
the King of Italy when he entered Parliament. 
One would imagine that such a wild charge 
would have been dismissed without com- 
ment. On the contrary, M. Costa defended 
himself against it, and to our thinking his 
defence was not the least shameful part of the 
business. He assured the Assembly that his 
oath of allegiance was not serious: that it had 
been taken under duress, and that he had sub- 
mitted to the necessity in the samc way as he 
was obliged to submit to many other laws of 
which he hoped to sce his country disem- 
barrassed hereafter. By this time the loudest of 
his accusers had been violently expelled, and 
the good humour of the meeting was somewhat 
restored by the peroration of MM. Costa's speech 
in which he vehemently denounced all ‘ mo- 
narchies coinmanded by Prussian Colonels.” 
The only part taken in the disturbance by the 
English delegates was to applaud stoutly the 
expulsion of the agitators. Subsequently, how- 
ever, they addressed the Conlercnce, through an 
interpreter, in the following practical fashion :— 
“We regret this incident. We beg this Assem- 
bly to observe that we have not come from Eng- 
land to Paris to wash the dirty linen of Italian 
politicians. We propose that the Costa incident 
be declared finally disposed of. 


Tur speech made by M. Ferry before the Chaim- 


ber of Deputies on October the 31st—a speech 
which was fullowed by a vote of confidence in 
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his Ministry—imparts to the Tonquin imbroglio 
a more hopeless complexion than it has yet 
borne. The President of the Council unfolded 
to his hearers, and received their approbation of, 
a scheme of ambition that points to much larger 
results than the occupation of the delta of the 
Red River. He told them that however impor- 
tant for France may be the duty of concentrating 
her forces in Europe, she has to remember that 
she is the second naval power of the world, and 
that it is the business of the Government “to 
consider the future of that grand democracy, of 
labour, of industry, and of commerce, whose 
guardian the Republic is.” He drew attention 
to the avidity with which nations, careful of pro- 
viding for themselves commercial outlets, seek 
access to the unexplored regions of Africa and 
of Asia, and particularly of the immense empire 
of China. That huge multitude of 400 millions 
must be “‘ conquered by European productions,” 
and this conviction made the speaker “ admire 
the foresight and profound instinct which had 
pushed his country towards the mouth of the 
Red River.” To forbid the Republic to have a 
colonial policy would, he declared, be ‘‘ detest- 
able and anti-French.” He then went on to 
discuss the military operations in Tonquin and 
the Bourée Convention, and having read to the 
Chamber the now celebrated despatch of M. 
Tricou—which, as may be supposed, created a 
profound impression—he proceeded to explain 
that if France found herself confronted, not by 
China, but by some European Pcwer, there 
might be cause for disquietude. China, how- 
ever, had a peculiar method of proceeding. Her 
habit was to protest perpetually and to submit 
perpetually. Thus for four centuries she had 
been protesting against the presence of the 


‘Portuguese in Macao, yet they were there still, 


and she was still protesting. Vés-d-v’s England 
and Japan she was in a similar position, yet her 
good relations with both countries continued, 
just as they did then with France. To put an 
end to this suspense and come to a satisfactory 
arrangement with China, it was necessary that 
the statesmen of the Middle Kingdom should 
be confronted by deeds accomplished—by the 
establishment of French garrisons at Son-tai and 
Bac-ninh. The é/:/e of the Chinese nation, the 
men at the head of the Government, were poli- 
licians of enlightened and wise views. But they 
were in the minority. Constantly struggling 
against a host of anti-foreign prejudices, they 
dared not consent to the ‘establishment of Euro- 
peans in Chinese territory” until their Asiatic 
good sense was constrained to bow before facts. 
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Therefore it was necessary to obtain a firm foot-. 
ing in Tonquin: to take Son-tai, and Bac-ninh. 
“Once there, nobody should drive the French 
out.” The President concluded with these 
words :—“ Perhaps our policy will not lead to a 
solution of the Tonquinese question to-day or 
to-morrow. Colonial enterprises are long busi- 
nesses. Some delay may be necessary before we 

gather the fruits of the great establishment that 
we desire to found. Recall the debates which 

took place, half a century ago, about Africa. 

The Government was adjured to abandon Africa 

which could only cost us blood and treasure. 

Well, I ask you whether this Africa, which has 

cost us so much blood, which has added so much 

glory to the military crown of our army, I ask 

you if it is not the strength, the glory, the 

honour, the future of our country ?—(Cheers.) 

When, then, we undertake to found a colonial 

empire, let us learn to arm ourselves with pa- 

tience and sang-/roid. Let us tell ourselves that 

we work for our children; that as good fathers 

we make, for future generations, an investment 

which the passage of years can only augment.” 

—(Loud cheers.) 


These words make it no longer possible to 
doubt that Tonquin has become for France a 
question of national amour.propre. It is too 
late for her to recede now, even if she would. 
Before this vote of confidence and the unequi- 
vocal declaration of policy that preceded it, there 
was always a hope that France might confine 
herself to the territory she had already occupied, 
and come to terms with China on the basis of 
the Bourée Treaty. But that hope no longer 
exists. The Ferry Cabinet has pledged itself to 
an almost unlimited programme of conquest in 
Annam. We believe that such an open declara- 
tion of a policy so sweepingly aggressive was 
never before made by an European Government 
and endorsed by an European Parliament. It is 
generally said of Englishmen that to cry out 
against a neighbour's acquisitiveness ill becomes 
them. We frankly admit the charge. Eng- 
land’s conduct towards Oriental peoples dis- 
qualifies her to sit in judgment upon any other 
nation. But in the majority of cases England 
has been unable to help herself. Individual 
enterprise marked ont routes which the country 
subsequently could not choose but follow. With 
France the ‘case is different. Her Government 
openly pledges itself to a career of aggression 
and conquest; unequivocally announces its in- 
tention of “founding a great establishment” 
abroad, and of making a valuable investment 
for posterity by appropriating the territories, and 
forcibly tapping the resources, of Eastern nations. 
Which of the two proceedings is the less blame- 
worthy we do not profess to judge, but France's 
method has this inconvenience, that it cannot 
-fail to arouse powerful opposition. Whatever 
may be said about China's romantic claims of 
suzerainty over this country or that, there can be 
no second opinion as to her right to oppose the 
programme now- definitively announced by the 
French President of Council. France goes to 
-Tonqain, not to form a settlement in the delta 
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of the Red River, Lut to gain access to the 
Western Provinces of the Middle Kingdom. | 
Everybody knew already that this was her ulumate 
object, but no one dreamed that her Government 
would openly avow it. In the face of M. Ferry’s 
declaration and the Chamber's vote of con- 
fidence, China cannot remain inactive, be her 
diplomatic habits what they may. The President 
of the Council professes to believe that the 
leading Chinese statesmen would not really 
object to see Frenchmen settled on the borders 
of the Middle Kingdom, or to any other con- 
juncture likely to promote the extension of their 
country’s foreign intercourse. If the attitude of 
France under her present Ministry is to be 
governed by this creed, it is difficult to sce how 
war can-be avoided. 
e * 

It is but a short time since the peace-loving 
public congratulated itself og M. Challcmel- 
Lacour’s surrender of the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, and already people are beginning to 
ask whether the only chance of avoiding war 
does not consist in replacing M. Jules Ferry 
and his colleagues by men of a more circum- 
spect and less ambitious stamp. The triumph 
which the Ministry has gained over the Radicals 
will be dearly bought if it costs a struggic with 
China. But France cannot afford another Mini- 
sterial crisis, so that she is reduced to a choice 
of very palpable evils. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment, fortified by the vote of confidence it has 
received, seems to think no longer of masking 
the full dimensions of its programme. The 
twelfth army corps is to be mobilized for service 
in the East, a step which points to action of a 
nature very diffcrent from the half-hearted 
measures hitherto taken to complete the occupa- 
tion of Tonquin. The composition of a 
French army corps is as follows :— 


Cavalry.......... 9 Regiments, or 14 Squadrons ......... : 
Artillery ..... E Regiments, or 3§ Ratteries ............ s, 
fantry ...... Regiments, o¢ 56 Hattalions-......... 20,35 
Chasseurs..... U Battalion 2c eccececceeeeecee 3 
NecTs...... B Battalions ooo ccetceeseeeeees 1,338 
Total............... 34.334 


It is scarcely likely that such a force as this is 
destined to be sent to Cochin-China, but the 
mere fact of its mobilization shows that the 
French people have alinost resigned themselves 
to a prospect which a few months ago they 
would not consent to contemplate. 


‘Tux Clovis-Hugues scandal, to which we have 
alluded more than once, has entered a new 
phase. Our readers will remember that the last 
attempt to defame Madame Clovis-Hugues was 
attributed to an agent of secret police named 
Vandal, whom the originator of the trouble, 
Madame Lenormand, was supposed to have 
bribed with a sum of twenty-five thousand francs. 
This information was imparted to M. Clovis- 
Hugues by the Baron de la Plesse; and Vandal, 
whose denials were most vehement, waited on 
that gentleman to demand his authority. Mean- 
while, the Baron had discovered that he, in his 
turn, was the victim of adeception. One of his 
old school-fellows, M. Jules Denis, had practiced 
upon his credulity by trumping up the story 
against Vandal. Under these circumstances, the 
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Baron willingly acceded to Vandals request and 
wrote a letter to M. Clovis-Hugues retracine 
all the accusations against the agent of police. 
Not content with this, Vandal begged the Baron 
to accompany him to the Chamber of Deputies 
for the purpose of offering personal explanations 
to M. Clovis-Hugues. The two accordingly 
went to the Palais Bourbon and interviewey \. 
Clovis-Hugues, who had not yet recovered from 
the excitement caused by his wife's attempt to 
shoot Madame Lenormand. On learning that 
he was the victim of a new deception, the 
Deputy for Marseilles lost all self-command, and, 
springing upon the Baron, gave him two terrific 
blows, crying, “this is the first time J have bad 
the honor to box a Baron's ears.” We shall not 
be surprised to Icarn that the whole of this 
scandal which has caused so much commotion 
in Paris, is the result of an attempt to extort 
money under false pretences, and that Madame 
Lenormand, Madame Clovis-Hugues, and the 
Agents of Secret Police are all equally innocent 
of the charges thcy have been deceived into 
bringing against each other. 


Mr. Earsxest Satow’s numerous friends in 
Japan “will be glad, though not surprised, 10 
learn that he has completed his course of legal 
studies with much distinction, having passed frst 
by more than 50 marks at his final examination. 
Another !aurel is thus added to the numerous 
distinctions won by law students from the Japa- 
nese and Chincse branches of H.M.'s Consular 
Service. 








NOTES. 





i Tue result of planting operations in the Goven- 


ment cinchona plantations in Bengal during 
1882-83 shown a total of 50,000 trecs less than 
in the returns of 1881-82, which is attributed to 
the uprooting of a large number of brbnd 
varieties, and about 160,000 red bark trees. 
The total number of cinchona trees of all 
sorts at the close of the year was 4,711,168, and 
the crop was the largest yet harvested, amount- 
ing to 396,980 pounds of dry bark. The whole 
of the produce was made over to the factory, 
except aboit 41,800 pounds of bark which, at the 
request of the Secretary of State, was sent to 
London to be there converted into various forms 
of febrifuge, and returned to this country for 
trial by the Medical Department. The revenue 
derived from the sale of febrifuge, seed, plants, 
and bark amounted to R1,52,807, leaving a profit 
of R66,284 which is equal to a dividend of 6} 
per cent. on the capital. The cost of an equal 
quantity of quinine at R96 per pound would 
have been R4,01,328, whereas the febrifuge used 
cost £68,988, leaving a saving to the Govern- 
ment and the public of R3,32,340. 





A “rececrapnic spark” from Washington 
San Francisco says that the members of the 
Corean Embassy were greatly mortified over 
item in a Washington newspaper stating hat 
they had been so lavish in their expenditure of 
moncy in America that they would be obliged ba 
borrow money cnough to get home with, 
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Wito can doubt that some future historical no- 
velist will find in the Court of the Empcror 
William of Germany and its remarkable cn- 
tourage materials such as Dumas found in the 
Court where Richclicu and Mazarin ruled? To 
writers of this class details such as those fur- 
nished by a recent essayist in the Nourelle Reé- 
rue will prove invaluable. Speaking of the 
society which immediately surrounds the Em- 
peror, he says that it is an assemblage of eccen- 
tricities. The Court of the great monarch to-day 
conveys the impression of a collection of old- 
fashioned furniture taken out of a museum. One 
can always count upon finding there the same 
persons in the same places. On a gala evening, 
when the sovereign may be seen advancing pre- 
ceeded by quite a cortéye of decrepit grandees 
and followed by persons whom art has helped in 
some sort to repair the irreparable ravages of 
time, one cannot choose but admire a King who 
has worn out two generations and yet remained 
himself fresh and robust all the while. Physical 
decrepitude, however, is nothing. One could 
pardon that in “ the old chargers of the parade 
ground” who surround the Emyeror. But it does 
convey a somewhat painful impression to see all 
these favorites, who take advantage, not of the 
affection, but of the goodness of their sovereign, 
to obtain from him all sorts of favours, this one a 
title, that a decoration, and who believe that 
they have the right to keep away every one that 
comes in their way, with their haughtiness and 
their arrogant fashion of watching over the 
monarch as though he belonged to them. The 
Emperor himself takes no note of these litle 
contrivances. He likes always to keep about 
him his old servants, and though he does not 
scem deeply touched if death removes them, he 
cannot bear to separate from them so long as 
they retain any vestige of validity. Thus the 
Count Pucklor remains always at the head of the 
Imperial Household, and the Count Perpoucher 
continues Court Marshal, though the former is 
all but blind and the latter in a state of decrip- 
tude baffling description. The writer in the 
Nouvelle Révue then describes the military es- 
tablishment of the old Kaiser and the surround- 
ings of the Empress, arriving at ‘last at Prince 
Bismarck, whom he describes as ce/le vivante 
syuthése de Tunité allemande, nature multiple, 
curteux mélange de Machiavel et de kichelicu. 
Few politicians have more enemies, and no one 
has been able to get rid of them with greater 
ease. He gets rid with equal ease even of his 
friends when they embarrass him. Count 
d'Arnim, M. Delbrick, Count Stolberg, Count 
Eulemburg, his former co/laboratcurs, have 
been successively removed or crushed by his 
dexterity. Turn by turn on good terms with 
all parties, he makes use of each to weaken 
the other. His conduct towards the Emperor 
is singular, Affecting always the greatest re- 
spect for the old Sovercieyn, he nevertheless 
adopts a specics of autocratic pose towards 
him. He knows perfectly how to sect vibrating 
the sensitive cords of a heart inspired by a love 
for Prussia co carnest that any sacrifice is pos- 
sible to it.‘ When one sces them side by side, 
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the tall figure of the Chancellor dominating that 


of his master by more than a head, one in- 
voluntarily asks oneself which is the ruler of the 
other, and which deserves more of his country, 
the man who has effaced himself for her sake, 
or the man who has only made her great to crush 
her with his own weight.” As for the Empress 
Augusta, she has never liked the Chancellor. 
Formerly she even went so far as to intrigue 
against him, but soon expcrience taught her that 
it was not well to trifle with so rude an adversary. 
At present there is an armed neutrality between 
the two enemies. Not being able to destroy one 
another, they preserve an attitude of mutual 
observation, ready to resume hostilities at the 
least provocation. Meanwhile all this hatred 
accumulated about him, all these imprecations 
directed against him, have produced a certain in- 
fluence on M. de Bismarck. They have rendered 
him a misanthrope, or at least made him take a 
dislike to the world and prefer solitude. He 
lives a hermit’s life, shut up within the four walls 
of his palace. hidden from all eyes, whether of 
friends or of enemies, only showing himself 
now and then to the Parliament, or to some one 
of whom he has need to obtain information. 
Then he becomes amiable, chatty, on enfant, 
well skilled to fascinate those who do not know 
him or divine his purpose. With the exception 
of these rare occasions no one sees the Chan- 
cellor. Yearly he rctires more and more into the 
bosom of his family, which, for the rest, surrounds 
him with the tenderest affection. His wifeis a good 
and brave lady, not over polished in her man- 
ners, but endowed with a kind heart and much 
wit, though without finesse. She reyvards her 
husband with a tenderness as true as it is deep; 
is not puffed up by his position ; fis benevolent 
though brusque, kind to everybody, and not 
more moved by the enmity of some than she is 
deceived by the professed friendship of others. 
She has two sons and a daughtcr. The eldest 
son, Count Herbert de Bismarck, has been 
greatly talked of in consequence of his relations 
with a lady celcbrated for her beauty. ‘The part he 
played in this affair was not creditable, and showed 
him to be an eyoist, not less cruel than weak. 
He is said to be a very vain person, exceedingly 
proud of his posi:ion as son of the Chancellor, 
and morally as small as his father is great. In 
socicty, however, he is flattered and bowed down 
to by a multitude of persons who accredit him 
with an influence he does not at all possess. 
His brother, a graver and more thoughtful man, 
has greatersolidity of character. Ele possesses con- 
siderable powers of application and is a politician 
by convictiou, but the world has decided that he 
will never become anything greater than a good 
oMficial. In features and physique he resembles 
his father, and in disposition, his mother, always 
excepting a certain ferocity in his antipathies, 
which he inherits from the Schoenhausen blood. 
The daughter, Mile. Marie de Bismarck, after 
secing the man she loved die, married Count de 
Rantzau, adviser to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. She is her father’s favorite, and re- 
sembles him in the vigour of her intelligence 
and the nature of her wit, while her husband, 
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like her father, is a skilful judge of character, 
and much given to criticise it. Once of the most 
terrible traits of Prince Bismarck’s disposition is 
his power of divining at a glance the weaknesses 
of those with whom he coines in contact. He 
is at once a sceptic and a cynic, whose strength 
of mind is incalculable. 


Mr. Hoxe Bexe Kaw.has delivered a lecture 
in Shanghai on the ‘“ Domestic life of the 
Chinese.” The Afercury observes that “ Mr. 
Kaw has never previously attempted to lecture, 
and the result of his want of experience was that 
he immediately wandcred from his subject, and 
gave us his opinions disjointedly about foreigners’ 
behaviour to, and in, China. It was long befcre 
he got to the subject, and then he made some 
very interesting remarks, which we are sure the 
audience would have been glad to hear more of. 
Amongst them, he gave an account of how what 
we may calla Chinese fine lady employed her 
time. She got up very late ; took three hours to 
dress, two hours to smoke, and passed the rest 
of her time in gambling. On the other hand, 
the dutiful ladies of a large household ought to, 
and do, get up very much betimes in the morn- 
ing and do their devoirs to the head of the 
household of at least a dozen daughters-in-law, 
daughters, and sons. The duties of the youngest 
male of the family were to light three incense 
altars in the morning, one to Heaven, one to 
Earth, and the third to © © © ® , and again in 
the evening. Mr. Kaw, soon after he had got 
into these interesting topics, seemed exhausted 
and told the audience that he had made a mess 
of it. Tle remarked privately that he ought to 
have written out what he wanted to say. Mr. 
Kaw has been for four years in the Edinburgh 
University, and is a young man of remarkable 
intellizence ; we are sure he must have something 
very interesting to tell us from his experience of 
two such remarkable diverse evolutions of civiliza- 
tion as those of the black-haired sons of Han 
and the West.” 


Ax American trade circular, on Louisiana rice 
culture, calls attention to the ever increasing con- 
sumption of rice as a staple article of food. Its 
cheapness, ease and variety of preparation, and 
immunity from adulteration, has won for it in 
America the same high regard and popularity 
which has long atteaded its use in the ‘Old 
World.” The rapid development of the country, 
by magnificent railway systems, has afforded un- 
surpassed transportation facilities to many points 
which a few years ago were dependent on pre- 
carious water routes, or on the slow and ex- 
pensive method of “teaming” or wagon trains. 
These facts, together with the increasing popu- 
laion, have combined to gave the product 
a larger consumptive demand, which, notwith- 
standing the greatly increased production, can- 
not be supplied without the addition of heavy 
importations of foreign kinds. A previous cir- 
cular, issued on October 12th, 1880, says :—“ For 
several vears past, by reason of the galling. grind- 
ing, evil times which have fallen upon the country, 
merchants in every line have overstepped their 
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proper trade bounds and have succeeded in 
doing little more than demoralizing the smaller 
customers, and totally destroying, or greatly re- 
ducing the profit which should have accrued to 
wholesale or larger dealers. In many cases the 
fault has been that of an intermediate broker 
over-zealous for business.” 


In this connection the question of price is 
interesting. TheNew Orleans annotator remarks 
that the influence of the ‘First New” rice, which 
as a rule commands a fancy figure—and is, in a 
Certain way, the official introduction to the new 
crop-—was entirely dissipated by the offering of 
parcels of so-called new (really “stubble” or 
“volunteer” rice) as early as June 3oth. These 
were unfit for market, and the only effect was to 
limit the old crop and create an enquiry for the 
new which could not be supplied. No further 
receipts of moment came to hand until fully six 
weeks later (August 15th), when the market 
regularly opened at 6% at 7c for good to prime, 
or 3c to $c below the closing rates for “old” 
crop. From this point prices gradually declined 
to 5% at 6% in September; 5} at 6c in October; 
5# at S¢ in November and 5} at 5% in December. 
This was the lowest point reached. After the 
“turn of the year” prices gradually hardened, 
and in latter part of February good to prime 
was worth 5$ t06%. These quotations continued 
in force with but trifling variations, the greatest 
fluctuation being 3c. decline in May, which was 
recovered and prices were maintained until the 
Close of the crop. 

@ . e 

In Louisiana, as in Japan, it was a bad year 
for speculators,—for, taking the experience of a 
single season as a guide (the season of 1881-’82, 
when the scarcity of all grades of rice, both 
domestic and foreign, caused at the opening of 
the crop an immense demand at high prices), 
and ignoring the changed condition of foreign 
competing markets, as well as the ample supply 
at home centres, they, the speculators, stocked 
themselves heavily at the outset, paying higher 
prices for the “rough” than the cleaned article 
would warrant, hoping that the future course of 
the market would enable them to realize a hand- 
some profit on their ventures. The offerings 
were mainly held by them, and as the market 
for clean at no time justified the speculation, 
they were loth to part with their goods, and fed 
out supplies as needed ; hence the large quantity 
marketed was disposed of without the usual 
accumalations of cleaned stock in November 
and March. As there was no advance sufficient 
to pay cost of carriage (storage, interest, wast- 
age, etc.), and having paid more than the goods 
were worth at the outset, the speculators in 
rough lost heavily ; but the planters who received 
from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. more than the 
rough was actually worth, when compared with 
the market value of the cleaned product, were 
highly gratified with the results of their season's 
work. 


In John Swinton's Paper something is said 
regarding daily journalism in the great cities 
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of the United States which has much truth and 
point in spite of the exaggeration incident to the 
writer's pronounced pvint of view. He says that 
one looks in vain over the daily: papers of New 
York city, upon which so many presumably 
intelligent men are employed, for any information 
regarding the actual social movements of the times. 
Those papers, he says, ‘give us chronicles of 
crime, records of sports and amusements, 
displays of Wall-street debauchery, the deeds of 
political gamblers of both parties, news of the 
sloggers and the police, ‘society’ twaddle, army 
and navy intelligence, sketches of accidents and 
incidents, Washington gossip, muck-heaps 
without end and daily boluses of stilted ‘editorial.’ 
Look in them for the real things of the times in 
New York—the struggle for life, the battle of in- 
dustry and of the community with corporate or 
moneyed power, the invasions of public right, the 
alarming changes that are being-wrought in so- 
ciety, the monstrous dcath-rate of the city, and 
the spread of all sorts of abominations that were 
once unknown here. Look for the warnings 
they ought to give, the things they ought to tell, 
the ‘editorials’ they ought to write in the interest 
of their readers.. Where is the sound of the 
trumpet? where the voice of the watchmen on 
the walls of the press? The worst feature of the 
whole business is that the obnoxious and 
dangerous things of the times have reached their 
present threatening growth under that which the 
press is in the habit of calling its ‘ watchful eye.’ 
Worse still, if possible, they have reached that 
growth with the assistance of the chief daily 
papers of the city.” 





Tue Alfa of the roth ult. says:—A ridiculous 
story comes over the wires, via Chicago, to the 
effect that the Democrats of New Orleans are 
inducing Chinamen to make declaration of 
intention to become citizens, in order that they 
may become voters. It appears that the law of 
Louisiana makes a declaration of intention 
sufficient qualification for voting, and it is said 
that the Democrats hope, by getting these Chinese 
votes, to “‘make an impression on the ballot- 
box.” But the Democrats of New Orleans do 
not need to resort to such means to “make an 
impression on the ballot-box,” inasmuch as they 
control the city by a majority of more than three 
to one, while the State is Democratic by 30,000. 
The Chinese story is a self-evident hoax. 


On the afternoon of the 14th instant, says the 
Hongkong Daily Press, an outrage which is 
happily of a kind of very rare occurrence was 
perpetrated by a Chinese servant upon his mis- 
tress. Mrs. Fincham, wife of Mr. E.G. Fincham, 
D.A.C.G.O., whose residence is in Richmond 
Terrace, Bonham Road, was attacked in a most 
brutal manner by her boy, and beside being 
savagely maltreated, was robbed of jewellery to 
the amount of about $300. The boy in question 
had not been employed in the house long, and 
was only acting as a substitute for the regular 
boy. A few days since a pencil case, or some 
other small article was missed, and this boy was 
accused of stealing it. Mrs. Fincham had 


accused him yesterday, and not long after the 
accusation was made, she was alone in her room, 
when the prisoner entered and fastened the door 
behind him. Mrs. Fincham was Surprised at 
his conduct, and asked what he was doing, and 
was immediately attacked by the ruffian with the 
greatest violence. She was knocked down at Once 
and robbed of what jewellery she had abou her, 
after which the wretch cruelly beat her on the face 
and head with a heavy bangle which he used like 
a knuckle duster, and otherwise ill-treated her 
until she became unconscious. He then took 
everything that was of value within easy reach 
and went quickly off, having a good long time 
to get out of the way before any alarm was 
raised or the outrage discovered. As soonas 
the discovery was made the police were at once 
communicated with, and all possible steps were 
taken to apprehend the miscreant, but up to last 
night he was still at large, and there were some 
fears that he had escaped to Macao, from whence 
he is believed to hail. Before going he went 
to-a sweetheart of his in a brothel and gave her 
some money to induce her to go with him, and 
the police got upon the scent there not long 
after he left. It is to be hoped that the man 
may be caught and made a severe example of, 
for this is a kind of offence of a most intolerable 
character. 


Wuart are the ages of the oldest ships in active 
service? It would be worth while to have a 
record of a few instances. The record might 
commence with two samples of very old vessels— 
one of them a/mos/ a centenarian, and the 
other, over six-score years old. The formeris 
the smack Faune/, of Greenock, which is now 
99 years old, having been built at that port in the 
year 1784. A few wecks ago she was to be seen 
on the north-west coast of Scotland, engaged in 
the herring fishery, and, according to report, her 
appearance seems to indicate that she may last 
another term of 99 years. The other example 
of old age is the smack John & Samuel, 37 tons 
register. She arrived at Greenock about the end 
of September, for Belfast, with a cargo of old 
iron. Her record states that she was built in 
London, as far back as the year 1762, so that 
she is now 121 years old. A good deal of the 
original material is still left in her hull. To 
have lasted for such a length of time she must 
have been built of well-seasoned timber. Ongi- 
nally employed in the revenue service, the Jots 
&? Samuel is now owned by Mr. Pull, Great 
Patrick street, Belfast. 





Tuat unlucky compound, No. 16, was again 
visited by fire on Christmas Day, when between 
eight and nine o'clock the out-buildings belonging 
to the corner house, occupied by Mr. Balmés as 
saddlery-store, caught fire, which soon com- 
municated to the main building, the flames 
ultimately spreading to Mr. Harding's house. 
Both buildings were destroyed. The wind was 
blowing strongly from the South-east, and sparks, 
wafted on to the roof of Mr. Douglass new 
photographic establishment on the Bund, speedily 
rendered that house a bonfire. At half-past te" 
all danger to the neighboring houses was 0c" 
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Messrs. Domoney say their establishment was 
undoubtedly saved through the cfforts of Mr. 
Hegt with his hand-engines. 
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THe scheme now undcr consideration in France 
for forming a combination between the Govern- 
ment and the railway companies, is a very in- 
teresting illustration of modern political economy: 
and deserves a Moments attention, especially in 
Japan, where public enterprise is beginning to 
turn so energetically in the direction of this 
class of speculation. The total mileages open 
in 1860, 1869, and 1880 were 9,152, 16,465 and 
25,000 kilometres respectively, and the average 
reccipts (gross) per kilomttre for the same 
periods were 44,208, 41,480 and 40,000 francs. 
This falling off in the returns is attributable to 
the fact that the majority of the lines constructed 
during the past twelve years, have not proved 
half as profitable as their predecessors. ‘There 
are, in short, now open fully four thousand 
kilometres of lines built within the past eight 
years, the gross receipts of which do not average 
six thousand francs a kilometre, and which, 
consequently, do not pay working expenses. 
Yet these lines are said to be more favorably 
circumstanced than the generality of those in 
process of construction or projected at present. 
Competent judges declare that the reccipts of 
the twelve thousand kilometres which it is now 
proposed to add to the 29,000 already open, 
will not be more than from four to five thousand 
francs a kilometre, while the working expenses 
will be at least 6,509 francs, and the cost of 
construction will average about 200,000 francs 
per kilomttre. Dealing with totals, we may 
say that there will be required for the building 
of these projected twelve thousand kilometres 
a sum of about twenty-four hundred million 
francs, which sum, allowing 4} per cent. by way 
of interest and sinking fund, represents an 
annuity of 115 million francs, approximately. 
According to the arrangement which it is in 
contemplation to make between the State and 
the companies, the latter would defray about 
29 millions of this annual amount, and the 
former would have to defray the remaining 81 
millions. Further, the total working expenses 
would be about 78 millions annually, while the 
gross takings, during the first four or five years, 
could scarcely exceed 57 millions, so that the 
loss on this account would be upwards of 20 mil- 
lions annuaiiy. This loss, according to the con- 
templated scheme, is to be charged to the capital 
account for a certain number of years. The 
actual annual loss will therefore be represented 
by the interest on the sums which the companies 
must borrow to meet current expenses. After 
ten years—when the lines will just begin to be 
self-supporting—the sums thus borrowed cannot 
be less than 150 millions, carrying about six 
millions interest. Thus the companies will 
then have to find 35 millions annually (interest 
On cost of construction and sums borrowed) and 
the State 86 millions, making 121 millions in all. 
Against the annual outlay which the companies 
and the State will thus be required to make on 
account of the new lines, it is proposed to set the 
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surplus receipts of the old. A comparison of the 
returns for the latter since 1860 shows that the 
average annual increase in the gross takings is 
3omillion francs. In tenyears it will be absorbed 
by additional working expenses (it is calculated 
that an increase in the actual traffic of 50 per 
cent. only adds 39 per cent. to the gross receipts); 
while about 83 millions will be required to pay 
the interest of the sums expended on the im- 
provement, reconstruction, &c., of the lines 
during these ten years. This would leave 82 
millions to mect the above outlay of 121 millions. 
In other words, if the proposed scheme is carried 
out—if a combination is made between the 
State and the companies with the condition tha: 
the surplus receipts on the old and profitable 
lines he devoted to mect the loss on the new 
and unprofitable until the latter, in their turn, 
begin to be sclf-supporting—the tax upon the 
public funds will not cease at the end of ten 
years, aS sanguine financiers calculate, but will 
probably continue for more than fifteen. Under 
these circumstances, as might be expected, 
arithmeticians are beginning to recommend that 
this bold scheme be reduced to more reasonable 
proportions. 


Tue following note appears in the S/. James's 
Gaselle:—Major-General Mesny, of the Chinese 
Imperial Army, who has been imparting his 
views on the Franco-Chinese difficulty to cor- 
respondents in Hongkong, is known to us in 
England chicfly from the fact that it was he who 
accompanied the late Captain Gill in his voyage 
up the Yangtsze to the borders of Thibet. 
When Mr. Colborne Baber parted company from 
Captain Gill at Ch'ung-king there seemed a 
likelihood that expedition might prove a failure. 
But, fortunately for our knowledge of the ‘River 
of Golden Sand,’ General Mesny turned up; 
and his experience and knowledge of the 
country enabled the party to get safely through 
to Rangoon. Except Mr. Baber there is no 
European who has a greater knowledge of 
western China than the Jerseyman, and General 
Mesny has the advantages over the Chinese 
Secretary of Legation that he dresses as a 
Chinaman, and boasts of a queue of his 
own growing—not the frowsy article tagged on 
to a cap which ordinary wandering Europeans 
protect themselves with. The General is known 
as aman of great ability and untiring energy. 
His sudden appearance in the south from the 
borders of Yian-nan and Ssu-ch’'uen, therefore, 
bodes ill for the French, if they persist in push- 
ing China to extremitics. General Mesny is but 
one out of many forcign military men in the 
Chincse Impcrial service. His friends will be 
amused to observe how he has imposed upon 
the credulity of the American correspondent. 
The horrible tale of how the Black Flags eat 
their slain enemics is quite in the Gencral’s best 
vein. We may expect more startling informa- 
tion if he remains long in the neighbourhood of 
Hongkong.” 


Tuere have been published in Paris two books 
whose contcnts offcr a curious contrast. One 
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isby Doctor Leneveu, a scientist of great re- 
putation, and an ardent advocate of vivisection. 
His work is spoken of by the reviewers in the 


highest terms. It describes minutely the prac- 
tical results which have been attained by vivi- 
section, and the contributions its practice has 
made to the progress of science, as well as to 
the welfare and relief of humanity. Among 
these results are mentioned the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood; of the action of 
poisons ; of the functions of the brain; of the 
method of animal ingraftment ; of vaccination, 
and so forth. The other bookis by a gentleman 
who has made the habits of the rabbit a study, 
and who finds as much to say for that despised 
animal as has ever been said for bees or ants. 
According to him the rabbit has strong artistic 
propensities, and is keenly sensible of the 
charms of nature and of beautiful scenery. 
“‘It may be scen,” says the author, “ searching 
for elevated sites whence its view embraces a 
vast extent of country. There it makes its 
little toilette; there it loses itself in charmed 
contemplation of the heavens and the horizon. 
The spectacle of rural beauty inspires it with a 
mental satisfaction, which seems even to exer- 
cise an influence on its health and fecundity. 
So true is all this that if the soil of the warren 
or the hutch is flat, there ought to be constructed 
there a little hill whereon the rabbits can breathe 
the free air and survey the prospect at their 
ease.” We are further told that the rabbit's love 
of aromatic plants is not inspired by the palate, 
but by a desire to feast its eyes and nose on 
their charms. As for the morals of the little 
burrower, it is declared that filial piety animates 
the whole tribe, and that however numerous a 
furry patriarch’s family may become, their obe- 
dience to the head of the hole is unchanging. 
One litiie trait of rabbit morality remains to be 
explained—namely, the father's propensity to 
slaughter his offspring, and the mother’s con- 
sequent anxicty to keep him at a distance when 
the little ones are taking their nourishment. 
This murderous instinct, we are told, is simply 
an excess of conjugal affection. The male 
kills the young ones to save the female the 
trouble of bringing them up. In proof of this 
we are assured that the father becomes the most 
affectionate of parents so soon as the baby 
rabbits are weaned. He caresses them tenderly 
between his paws, licks them, polishes their 
coats, and bestows upon them long glances 
of affection. After this, how will the vivi- 
sectionists be able to justify the pains they inflict 
upon these affectionate and esthetic quadrupeds? 
Probably they will have assurance enough to 
reply that the best thing which can be recorded 
of the rabbit is the facilities it has afforded to 
anatomical expcrimentalists. 





Tue Philadelphia Times says that the best seal- 
skins come from the Antarctic waters. New 
York receives the bulk of American skins, 
which are shipped to various ports. London is 
the great centre of the fur trade of the world. 
In America the sea-bear of the north has the 
most valuable skin. Since 1862 over 500,000 
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have been killed on Behring Island alone. In 
1867 there were 27,500 sea-bears killed; in 
1871 there was a very large decrease, only 3,641 
being killed. There were 26,960 killed in 1876, 
and in 1880 the number killed was 48,504, a 
large increase. Sea-otter fur is about as ex- 
pensive as any, and some 48,000 skins are used 
yearly. Over 100,000 martin or Russian sable 
skins are annually used. Only about 2,000 
silver foxes are caught every year, and about 
6,500 blue foxes. Other fox skins are used 
more or less. About 600 tiger skins are used 
yearly, over 11,000 wild cat skins, and a very 
large trade is being carried on in house-cat 
skins ; about 350,000 skunk and 42,000 monkey 
skins are utilized annually. The trade in ermine 
skins is falling off, as is also the trade in chin- 
chilla. About 3,000,000 South American natrias 
are killed everygyear, and a very large business 
is carried on in musk-rat skins ; about 15,000 
each of American bear and buffalo skins were 
used last year. There are alse used each 
year about 3,000,000 lamb, 5,000,000 rabbit, 
6,000,000 squirrel, and 620,000 filch skins; 
also 195,000 European hamster, and nearly 
5,000,000 European and Asiatic hares. 


Tur Shanghai Mercury of the 3rd of Decem- 
ber says that the following steamers belonging 
to the China Merchants’ Company are at present 
engaged in carrying troops for Canton :—‘‘ The 
steamship Fushun left yesterday for Canton ; 
the steamship Fungching leaves to-night: for 
Kwachow (near Chinkiang). The steamship 
Poocki, steamship ehsin, and steamship 
Leeyuen, leave in a day or two for the South. 
Each of these steamers convey on an average 
some 800 soldiers.” 


Unper the title “The Black-Sea Pirates,” an 
extraordinary story is told by the journals of 
Odessa. It appears that public attention has 
recently been directed to the daring exploits of 
a band of sea-robbers who infest the environs 
of Kertch and Sebastopol. At first all the 
efforts of the Russian police failed to discover 
the authors of these outrages, but they were at 
Jast able to learn that the band was organized by 
the British Consul at Kertch with the intention, 
say some, of destroying the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea, but, according to others, purely for 
purposes of plunder. However, this may be, it 
is asserted that the Consul, warned by a spy 
that a visit from the Russian detectives was 
imminent, decamped in all haste and made his 
way by a sailing vessel to Odessa, whence he 
hoped to be able to reach England. He was 
disguised so as to be quite unrecognisable, and 
would doubtless have effected his escape withou 
difficulty, had not his arrival at Odessa been 
simultaneous with that of a telegram which 
threw the police into a state of exceptional 
activity. Descents were made upon all the 
hotels and lodging houses, but in the meanwhile 
the Consul had placed himself in a box covered 
with straw matting and been forwarded as 
« glass with care” to Constantinople, whither he 
was shortly afterwards followed by his family. 
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The Russian Government is reported to have 
telegraphed to its Embassy at Constantinople 
instructions to demand the surrender of the 
fugitive by the British authorities, and failing 
the latter's compliance, the ambassador, MM. 
de Nélidoff, is to address Fimself to the Porte 
with a view to obtaining the Consul’s extradition. 
How much truth this strange narrative comprises, 
we are of course unable to say, but it is recounted 
with all semblance of belief by a journal called 
the Phare du Bosphore. 


We read that the International Labor Conference 
at Paris is attracting widespread attention. Dcle- 
gates from the English trades unions are honored 
participants, and an address was adopted at the 
opening extending the sympathy of the con- 
ference to working men of all countries, and 
recording its protest against wars. Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P., was elected honorary presi- 
dent. He called on the conference to be 
practical in its acts and suggestions, and said 
that English trades unions are progressing and 
will support their continental brethren. French 
speakers urged the workn.en not to abandon 
politics, the only means for struggling against 
capital. International legislation was suggested 
for the protection of children. An extremist 
advised the employment of force, but foreign 
delegatesdissented. They doubted that universal 
legislation was feasible owing to internationa! 
competition. They preferred the lawful progress 
of a revolution by successive reforms, enabling 
workmen on enter Parliament and thus assist in 
making the laws. A resolution was adopted 
which laid down that the principal end to be 
pursued was to limit the hours of labor and thus 
render supportable the position of the working- 
men of all nations. The speakers urged the 
French working men to devote more attention to 
business and less to politics, and to organize 
trades unions. Resolutions were also adopted 
looking to the prevention of compctition in the 
matter of wages by emigrating, trades unionists 
going abroad to obtain work. 


A Beruin, correspondent of Bradstreef's writing 
under date October 9, says :—'‘ The _intro- 
duction of Russian petroleum into Germany 
is apparently on the increase. During the 
week from the 15th to the 22nd of Septem- 
ber 5,026 barrels, mostly on account for Berlin 
dealers, were imported from St. Petersburgh to 
Stettin, the well-known port on the Baltic, and 
there are expected several more ship-loads in 
the course of the autumn. The petroleum was 
in American barrels, with the mark of ‘ Nobel 
Brothers.” The production of oil at Baku, on 
the Caspian, in 1882, was six times as large 
it was cight years previously, the gain from 
year to year having been as follows :— 


Baraces, Baangcs. 
187§. cessccoascesce 850,000 | 1879 
1876...........2+5+ 400,000 | 1350 > ... 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
1877............0+. 2,000,000 : 1881 
1378...........2.48 2,500,000 ; 18S2........ +++. §,000,000 


The Nobel Brothers, Baku refiners and ship- 
pers, may be called the Standard Oil Company 
of the Caspian, in that, beginning at Balakhani, 
six miles from Baku, in 1875, they now practi- 


cally monopolize the shipping and refining of 
petrolcum from that region. There are now 
375 wells at Balakhani, as against two in 1875, 
and the yicld is so abundant that the core. 
spondent of the Aforning Post says “ the oil is 
flowing 300 feet high, at the rate of 2,000,009 
gallons per diem, forming a huge black fountain 
visible in the clear atmosphere for many miles 
around.” There are 60 miles of pipe line, 
twenty iron steamers, 200 to 250 feet long, 
each running up to the mouth of the Volga, 
and 60 or 70 steamers on the river, besides 
10 large sea-going steamers—all engaged by 
the firm in their oil traffic, besides the steamers, 
etc., of others. Nobel Brothers are said to 
employ over 7,000 persons. The total annual 
production of oil in the United States may 
be called at the present rate perhaps 26,000,000 
to 28,000,000 barrels, or about five and a half 
times only what the Baku wells produced last 
year. An American capitalist at Bakuis reported 
to be arranging to lay a pipe-line from Baku to 
Batoum, 540 miles west, across the isthmus to 
the Black sea. As yet American oil is going 
abroad rapidly and in unprecedented quantities. 
This demand makes a better price for it here 
than it could otherwise retain. Decreasing sup- 
plies at home must also eventually tend to raise 
the price; but, on the other hand, if met bya 
vigorous competition for sales in Europe, the 
opposite effect may be produced. The “ex- 
haustion theory,” as applied to the Pennsslvania 
wells, has few believers. The prospects for 
ulitimate and serious competition in easter 
Markets speak for themselves. 





Mr. Joux Morzey's speech, opening the Liberal 
Conference at Leeds, was in many respecisa 
significant uttcrance. It indicated plainly enough 
that a new political force has entered upon an 
active existence in England, and that henceforth 
the course of political action will be determined, 
not by the small group of men composing the 
executive committe of the House of Commons, 
but by the wider constituency whom they, ia 
theory, represent. Mr. Morley made a strong 
plea for organization, saying that it should be 
recognized that there would be a great peril in 
democratic institutions if for great solid parties 
small groups were substituted, and if, instead of 
union upon points of substantial agreement, there 
should be a splitting up on points of minute 
difference. There was, he said, no question ss 
to the desirability of parliamentary reform in the 
abstract. Upon that there was substantial agret- 
ment. The present system under which the 
exercise of the franchise by workmen in certan 
cities of the kingdom were surrounded with 
diffcultics and obstacles, and they themselves 
allowed only one-thirtieth or one-fortieth of the 
voting power of some voter living in the west of 
England, was a juggle and a mockery of reprt- 
sentation which the radicals were resolved (0 
bring to an end. The meaning of the great 
gathering over which he presided was, he said, 
that the men of the associations—the men who 
won the elections of 1880—felt, as a matter not 
of formula but of inmost conviction, that the 
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and industrious men from the political power 
they desired to have was an anomaly, a blot. and 
a danger, which it was not wise to retain longer 
in the political life of the country. 


Tue pacific telegram, received by Reuter an- 
nouncing that the Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies have recommended an amicable 
arrangement with China, but at the same time 
rcinforceinents for Tongking, looks like a deplor- 
able instance of negotiati>g foreign affairs by 
Parliamentary Committees. In the first place, 
the Chinese will look upon the French forces as 
part of the game of bluff, at which they are 
playing themselves, and so they will be all the 
more difficult to deal with. The result will 
probably be, that in order to come to an 
amicable arrangement with China, France will 
have to retreat before the Chinese threats, and sur- 
render the opening of the Tradc Route through 
Tongking. It may be quite truc that France 
would gain less by the route than other civilized 
nations, but the abandonment of the policy the 
Republican Government have made so much 
fuss about would be a vacillating proceeding 
that must eventually discredit Republican go- 
vernment itself, as being unfit to decal with 
foreign affairs ; particularly with Orientals, who 
require firmness above all things in dealing with 
them. If the action of the Deputics’ Committee 
leads to a retreat before a Chinese threat, we 
may look forward to further troubles with the 
Government of China. The obstructiveness 
they displayed last year will of course return, 
and, fortified by her purchases of vesscls like 
the Zing Fuen, she will be encouraged by her 
own display of force to resort to any steps that can 
embarrass forcign traders. She will renew her 
determined efforts to prevent the spread of Wes- 
tern notions of progress, until at last England will 
be unable to stand it any longer, and have to 
“force China's hand” (as Marquess Tseng 
phrased dealing with Chinese obstruction) herself. 
China's arrogance will be intensified by the 
recognition of her claims to universal sovercignty. 
At any rate, she will be encouraged to think that 
the dissensions of European nations will be her 
safeguard. In the meantime many people in 
Shanghai and the Treaty Ports will be delighted 
that the so much dreaded war will be avoided. 
Very few people thought there was going to be 
any war, however. We trust we may be mis- 
taken in supposing that the French mean to 
abandon their operations in Tongking. Perhaps 
all they mean to say is that they wish to be on 
amicable tenns with China, whilst pursuing 
them. It really rests with China to be amicable 
Or not, if France pursues the policy so long 
announced ; for the Committee docs not. re- 


commend the reversal of it.—Shanghat AMfer- 
cury'. 








Tue Trustees of the Clyde Navigation have just 
done a most commendable act. Their juris- 
diction terminates opposite Newark Castle, at 
Port Glasgow, and then begins that of the Clyde 
Lighthouses Trustees. For several years the last- 
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of the Firth of Clyde indicated by means of gas- 
lit buoys, that ‘is to say, by means of buoys on 
which a jet of gas is kept constantly burning, day 
and night, the method adopted being that known 
as Pintsch’s patent lighting system; and in 
order to supply their wants they have had erected 
at Port-Glasgow an establishment for the manu- 
facture of the gas from crude petroleum, for 
compressing and storing the same, and for 
transferring it to receivers on board a small 
steamer specially built for their service, and ap- 
propriately named the Zorch. The commend- 
able act just done by the Clyde Trust is that of 
following the example set them by the Light- 
house Trust, improving the navigability of the 
channel between Newark Castle and Dum- 
barton. Notwithstanding the amount of dredg- 
ing which has been done in recent years in the 
middle and lower reaches of the river proper, 
there have been of late many instances of 
vessels getting aground in the fairway, or 
while endeavoring to continue in it. Itis no- 
thing unusual for heavily laden Atlantic steamers, 
vessels of 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 tons, be- 
coming grounded; and by way of rendering 
such occurrences very much less frequent, 
the Clyde Trustees have just laid down no 
fewer than six gas-lighted buoys on Pintsch’s 
system, the uppermost of them being opposite 
Dumbarton, and the lowermost opposite Newark 
Castle. From the experience already gained 
and the improvement made in the navigation, 
there is no good reason why the channel down 
to Port Glasgow should not eventually assume 
the appearance of a well-lighted street in a large 
town, Shipowners, merchants, and the Clyde 
Trust treasury, would all reap an advantage by 
the change. 





ApmiraL P'§nG Yi-tix, Imperial Commissioner 
fer the Defence of the Southern Frontier of 
China, has suddenly become one of the most 
prominent figures in the Middle Kingdom. He 
is a man of considerable aye, having occupied 
responsible positions in the Chinese Navy for 
thirty years past, and commanded the naval 
forces of five provinces since 1862. He suf- 
fers, however, from a complaint described as 
‘“‘loss of blood,” which affliction is, perhaps, 
fortunate for his country seeing that, despite his 
anzmic condition, his truculent proclivities are 
so strongly marked as to be decidedly danger- 
ous. Some time ago his malady became so 
scrious that he petitioned the Throne to be 
relieved of the cares of office, but though 
his application received a favorable answer, the 
imminent prospect of trouble with France 
induced him to remain at his post. One of 
the symptoms of his sickness is an access of 
dizziness, and it was under the influence, we 
presume, of this vertigo that he published in 
Canton, three weeks ago, a remarkable pro- 
clamation, assuring foreigners that the Emperor 
desired to treat them all like one family, but, at 
the same time, recommending them to remove 
their goods and chattels without delay, since 
China could not be responsible for their safety 
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modicum of blood that remains to him descended 
from his brain and began to circulate in its 
normal channels, the Admiral repudiated the 
authorship of this proclamation, and sought to 
quell the indignation its issue had excited, but 
some unreasonable persons declined to accept 
his disclaimer and insisted upon regarding the 
contents of the document as a correct expression 
of his views. However this may be, no doubt 
attaches to the authenticity of a memorial which 
the veteran warrior submitted to the Throne 
some months ago, and which seems to have been 
the cause of the Emperor's secret decree direct- 
ing that assistance should be given to the Black 
Flags in their struggle with the French. Tlic 
memorialist does not disguise his indignation 
against the Barbarians and their forgetfulness to 
be reverent towards ‘‘ the Sacred Dynasty whose 
benevolence and justice are so complete.” He 
thinks that the spirit of aggression, of brow- 
beating and harassing, of taking an ell if 
they are given an inch, must be innate in the 
French, and he declares that all his country- 
men are determined to avenge China’s wrongs 
‘‘with hair on end and eye-lashes bristling.” 
That there is a scarcity of regular troops docs not 
give him the least concern, for the ‘ heaven- 
bom instinct to fight” is within the breasts of 
Chinamen, and so persuaded are the people of 
the necessity of doing battle that their unanimity 
will make them “as strong as a city wall.” 
Then this bloodless Admiral goes on to give 
some very practical advice. He recommends 
that instcad of marching troops from a long dis- 
tance to Kwangtung, men and material should be 
obtained on the spot, and explains that in pur- 
suance of this plan he has already taken steps 
for raising volunteers and assembling them at 
Canton. His ideas of French achievements in 
Annam arc not very cxalted, for he says that, 
according to certain foreign newspapers, Liu 
Jung-fu, chief of the Black Flags, has gained 
repeated victories, and from this he argues that 
the invaders of Tonquin must be far inferior to 
the Russians in strength and resources. His 
scheme is that while the Chinese forces in 
Kwangtung stand on the defensive, ‘secret in- 
structions should be given to the Viceroy of 
Yin-kuci and the Fu-t'ai of Kwang-si each to 
appoint valiant gencrals to head some thousands 
of soldiers, who will, in conjunction with Liu 
Jung-fu, harass the French and attack them 
when least prepared all along from the Red 
River to Saigon.” That this advice was 
acted upon, we know from the secret decree — 
recently published in the columns of the 
North Chine Herald, and though Liu and 
the allied gencrals have not yet recovered 
possession of the ‘‘lairs and caves” occupied 
by the French, they have given the “ barbarians ” 
a good deal of trouble. A postscript to this 
same memorial suggests the advisability of 
issuing a circular note to all the Foreign Powers 
having treaties with China, in order to rouse 
them to the necessity of preventing a war which 
will lead to the interruption of commercial re- 
lauons. This advice, also, has, we know, been 
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followed, so that, on the whole, Admiral Péng 
¥a-lin may be regarded as the leading spirit in 
China at present. Divested of the absurd 
phraseology which an old-fashioned etiquette 
compelshimtoemploy, his counsels are singularly 
shrewd and vigorous, and if not troubled with 
“dizziness” at inopportune moments, he may 
yet have the pleasure of directing a great many 
“ hair-on-end-and-eye-lash-bristling ” braves 
against the “caves and lairs " of the irreverent 
barbarians. 

Ix a late issue of the Mapa Reporter we find the 
following note :—The Hon. Eli T. Sheppard was 
in town recently on his way to San Francisco. 
He has just got through grape picking, and 
reports a two-thirds crop, owing to the hot spell 
in the early part of the season ; still this short- 
age is more than offset by the superior quality 
of the wine made. Mr. Sheppard's place is 
located in the Glen Ellen district, in the upper 
part of Sonoma valley, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile spots of Sonoma county. In addi- 
tion to the large estate which he recently pur- 
chased and now occupies, Mr. Sheppard has just 
purchased the well-known farm of Col. G. W. 
Whitman, adjoining. This latter place com- 
prises 300 acres, one hundred of which are in 
bearing vines. Among other substantial im- 
provements is a fine wine cellar with a capacity 
of 60,000 gallons, and a distillery all complete. 
It is one of the very best improved and most 
favourably located pieces of property in that 
section, and the average annual income of the 
place since 1880 has been $10,000. The pro- 
perty sold last year for $45,000, and we under- 
stand Mr. Sheppard paid something near that 
figure for it. He will remove his family to his 
new purchase and occupy that as his residence 
in the future. 








Tur Atheneum says:—A brochure entitled 
“The Troth about Tonquin” will shortly be 
published in London and Leipsic, based upon 
the letters recently contributed to the Zimes by 
their Tonquin correspondent Mr. A. R. Col- 
quhoun, the well-known traveller. “ La Verite 
sur le Tonquin” might be a valuable contribu- 
tion towards the discussion of French colonial 
policy which is to take place next week in the 
French Chamber, but it is not likely to find a 
French publisher. 





Tux effects of the seventeen conflicting juris- 
dictions that impart such a charmingly variegated 
aspect to the history of legal procedure in Yoko- 
hama, are beginning to be observable in direc- 
tions not hitherto contemplated. We have seen 
how successfully they paralyze the exercise of 
municipal Jaw, and we have had numerous 
examples of the fatal obstacles they oppose to 
anything in the shape of enterprise or reform. 
But it seems now that they are not unlikely to 
change the whole character of commercial 
dealings. There is an old saying of Lucan, 
“nulla manus belli, mutato judice, pura est,” 
of which this community is rapidly leaming the 
truth. So vitally important has it become to 
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keep a case in the Court of one’s own nationality, 
that people are no longer particular as to the 
nature of the preliminary steps they take to 
secure that result. If a merchant lends 
money to some Japanese shipbuilders, he 
must not think of suing them, in the event of 
default, before their own tribunals. His proper 
plan is to seize the ship, without troubling him- 
self to obtain a warrant, and Ict the Japanese 
take action in a foreign Court for the recovery of 
their sometime property. If a number of gentle- 
men of various nationalities have chattels which 
they desire to remove from one building to 
another, they must not run the risk of being 
deprived, for a twelvemonth, of the use of their 
property, while Monsieur this, or Herr that, or 
Signor the other, puts a variety of legal obstacles 
in the way of the removal. The proper plan, in 
such a contingency, is to carry the chattels away 
under cover of darkness, and let who will 
proceed to dispute the result. Again, if Japanese 
tradesmen come to buy goods from an English- 
man, and the latter suspects that they want to 
‘do him in the eye,” he must not send them 
away, lest he lose the business altogether ; 
neither must he think of invoking the aid of a 
Japanese tribunal. His best device is to behave 
as though he had no suspicions until the Japa- 
nese pay whatever ready money the transaction 
requires. He can then retain possession of a 
thousand or two as security against fraudulent 
contingencies, and let the Japanese seek their 
remedy in an English Court. There may be 
moralists who will deprecate these arbitrary 
proceedings, but self-protection is the first rule 
of life. We have high warrant for the belief 
that under certain circumstances men may be 
“a law unto themselves,” and though this com- 
munity is not reduced to the condition of the 
people who, acting upon that principle, were 
“beaten with few stripes,” it will not be extrava- 
gant to say that the lawlessness of the Scriptural 
heathen was not much worse than the profusion 
and confusion of our laws in Yokohama. 





We sincerely congratulate the supporters of 
exterritoriality on the comfortable assurance the 
Anglo-Korean Treaty appears to afford them 
that the policy of Western Governments with 
regard to jurisdiction over their subjects residing 
in the East has undergone no change. These 
good folks seem to have become cruelly appre- 
hensive lest their rulers should be overtaken by 
“‘a moment of vacillation or indifference,” and 
in that unguarded interval surrender privileges 
without which “life in the Orient would be 
unbearable.” Still, it must be confessed, a 
feeling of astounded helplessness creeps over us 
at the aspect of this wonderful conservative 
crassness, which, after so many dissertations and 
so much experience, has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish between exterritoriality under conditions 
such as those presented by Korea to-day, and 
exterritoriality, with all its flagrant abuses, under 
conditions such as those that exist now in Japan. 
No one, even among the Japanese themselves, 
has ever yet been found to deny that exterri- 
toriality was indispensable in the carly days of 
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forcign intercourse with this country. It is sil 
indispensable in China, where no attempts 2 

yet been made to reform semi-barbaroys a é 
and legal processes, and it is still ideo 
in Korea, where things are at least equally bad 

But what has all this to do with Japan? Itis 
very wonderful that even the most defective 
reasoning powers can find a momentary resting 
place among such patent subterfuges. Why 
should we think of aman who, in reply to an 
assertion that Pap ceases to be suitable aliment 
for some constitutions after a certain age, pointed 
with triumph, as a distinct proof of the contrary, 
to a nurse feeding a baby with that preparation? 
We have often commented on the straw-clucch- 
ing helplessness to which the men who advocate 
the policy of totally ignoring Japanese progress 
are reduced, but this last example takes us 
somewhat by surprise. Perhaps it is on the 
whole better and safer that persons so careless, 
or so incapable, of discriminating between right 
and wrong, should be left to enjoy the imperfect 
intercourse to which alone the systems they extol 
arefitted. 

Tue revised regulations for conscription were 
issued yesterday by Imperial Order and under 
the signatures of the Prime Minister and War 
and Marine Ministers. According to the new 
rules, every male of the population is eligible for 
military service from seventeen to forty years of 
age. The service is divided into two classes, 
Active and Reserve. The former is again sub- 
divided into Men with the Colours and Active 
Army Reserve. Each man hastoserve three years 
with the Colours, four with the Active Reserve, 
and five with the ordinary Reserve. Altogether, 
the whole period amounts to twelve years. Even 
those who are temporarily exempted from sr- 
vice, are to be enlisted in the National Amy. 
But men who have been punished for major 
crimes, are disqualified. The conscripts who 
have the diploma of the Government Schools, 
except the common school, and who have dis 
tinguished themselves by proficiency in training 
and good behaviour, are to be relieved of the 
Service with the Colours before the completion of 
the term in that branch. They will, however, be 
retained in all other services. Those registered 
in the Active Army Reserve, are to be called 
out once a year. Deformed persons only 
are exempted from any service. The elder 
sons or heirs, who have fathers aged abore 
sixty, and the heads of family, are temporanly 
exempt, but in case of war or of:a deficiency 
in the number of the conscripts required, thy 
will be compelled to enter the army. Graduates 
of the government schools, priests, workmen 
employed in the military and naval departments, 
persons who are sick, and those who are studj- 
ing in foreign countries, also those who are undet- 
going a criminal prosecution and have their civ 
rights temporarily suspended, will be relieved of 
service until such time as may hereafter be deter- 
mined upon. School teachers, members of the 
Metropolitan and Prefectural Assemblies, and 
physicians practicing and in possession of 
diplomas from the Government medical colleges, 
Government officers above the Hannin class, 
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and chief of ward officers, will not be required | ‘slapped one or two of the men with his open |ians, 106 Maltese, 358 Norwegians, 147 Portu- 
to be reviewed, whether they are registered in} hand.” Evidently what rankles most in Mr. | guese, 204 Russians, 87 Spaniards, 87 Swiss, 
the Active, or ordinary, Reserve, but if they|Daniclsen’s mind was that the Acting Consul | 355 European Turks, and 773 unspecified 
are wanted in war time their attendance must be| ventured to give him some advice about the} Europeans. 

sanctioned by the Council of State. Malin-} management of his crew, and that the Japanese 
gerers or persons who otherwise attempt to] sailors ‘(had the impudence to say ne did not 
escape the conscription by fraudulent means,| know how to navigate the ship.” Whether 
are punishable with a fine of from sen 3 to yen{all this was as undeserved as Mr. Daniclsen 
30, or imprisonment from one month to one year.| would persuade the public, we are not in a 
The fee for exemption has been abolished. position to determine, but it is at any rate 
certain that the schooner Ca/harine Marden, 
under her present master, is not an attractive 
vessel to seamen. The five Japanese who re- 
placed those so unreasonably befriended by the 
Acting Consul, commenced operations by going 
ashore at Nagasaki on a ‘‘ jamboree,” whatever 
that may mean, and cleared out of the ship 
altogether at Shanghai “the first opportunity 
they had of going ashore.” Appearances are 
decidedly against Mr. J. A. Danielsen, and he 
has not at all improved his position by ad- 
dressing to a Shanghai journal complaints 
against a British official at Nagasaki. We trust 
that there are not many English masters of ships 
who would adopt such a course, or many 
English newspapers which would assist them to 
pursue it. 
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Ma. Verzy, an engineer, of Dover, has been 
appointed by the International Association of 
the Upper Congo to take charge of an expedition 
to convey a steamer to Stanley Pool, Central 
Africa. In the spring of next year he will ac- 
company Mr. Stanley upon a long expedition 
into hitherto unexplored regions in that continent, 
Mr. Verey will leave England shortly in order to 
make himself acquainted with the soundings of 
the Congo fora considerable distance from the 
mouth of the river previous to the arrival of the 
steamer, which will have to be taken to pieces 
and carried 500 miles through forests. 





Tue Paince oF Wares has been advanced to the 
degree of Mark Master Mason. The meeting 
was necessarily exclusive, the attendance being 
limited to Past Grand Masters, the Deputy 
Grand Master, Provincial Grand Masters, Grand 
Officers of the year, and Deputy Provincial 
Grand Masters. A meeting of emergency of the 
Grand Lodge of the Mark Master Masons of 
England and Wales and the Colonies and depen- 
dencies of the British Crown was convened at 
the hall, Golden-square, by special dispensation 
from Lord Henniker, the Grand Mark Master, 
for the special purpose of advancing the Prince 
of Wales to the degree of a Mark Master Mason, 
and thereafter installing him as Master of a 
Mark Mason lodge. The Grand Lodge was 
opened by Lord Henniker, assisted by Lord 
Wolseley, Grand Senior Warden, and Brother 
A. H. Henniker-Major, Grand Junior Warden. 
The ceremony of advancing the Prince of Wales 
was performed by his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Albany. A Mark Master's Lodge was after- 
wards opened by the Grand Mark Master, 
‘ Brother W. W. B. Beech, Past Grand Master, 
Occupying the Senior Warden's chair; and 
Brother C. F. Matier, Past Grand Warden, that 
of the Junior Warden. His Royal Highness 
was presented to the Grand Mark Master by 


Ax American paper says:—In Rhode Island 
the farmers are building wire fences, and the 
New York dudes who go to that State to chase 
anise-seed bags behind a pack of foxhounds 
are greatly concerned, as they have no notion 
of breaking their precious necks by jumping 
fences which their horses cannot see in the 





Gexzrat Joun Craveraxp Wuescer, one of Se 

the oldest officers in the Indian Army, died on| Ir is ramoured (says the Penang Times) that 
the 1st of November at Bangalore. The|the Perak Government is threatened with an 
deceased, who was of the advanced age of 93 at} attack by two Chinese Secret Societies, who are 
the time of his death, entered the army so far| making preparations to revenge the buming of 
back as the 2yth September, 1808. He had, | the villages by the Police in the late disturbance 
therefore, been a soldier for no less a time than | at the above place. The Perak Government has 
75 years, and what is more remarkable, the} been warned of the intention. 

greater portion of his service was spent in India. 
He is stated to have comé out to India when he 
was 16 years old, and he only revisited his 


A varcx fire occurred at a village near Fujiyeda 
early yesterday morning, in the course of which 
the telegraph lines connecting Yokohama with 


Brother Binckes, Grand Mark Secretary, and 
installed by Lord Henniker as Master of a Mark 
Masters’ Lodge. The Earl of Kintore, Deputy 
Grand Master, was unavoidably absent, but 
amongst the other distinguished Masons present 
were the Rev. Canon Portal (Past Grand 
Master), Sir Francis Burdett (Provincial Grand 
Master), Brother John Watson (Provincial 
Grand Master), General Brownrigg (Past Grand 
Warden), Colonel Shadwell H. Clark, (Grand 
Secretary), and Captain N. Philips. 


native country once, and that visit was paid 
when he attained the rank of captain, just sixty 
years since. A military career, which extended 
from the famous Peninsular campaign to the 
Egyptain war, and from the early victories of 
Wellington to those of Roberts and Wolesley, 
could not fail to have been an cventful one, and 
doubtless the old warrior could have furnished 
many interesting reminiscences of men and times 
long since passed away.—Zimes of India. 





Tue population of the Indian Empire-according 
to the last census, is 253,8y1,821, of whom 
187,973,450, are Hindoos and 50,121,585 Maho- 
medans. ‘The total number of British-bom 
subjects in India is only 88,534, of whom 
76,456 are males and 12,088 are females. But 
of these 88,544, 56,656, are soldiers, which only 
leaves just 20,000 British-born males out of 
military employ. It should, however, be re- 
membered that a considerable proportion of the 
European population of India have been born 
in the country, the total number of British-born 
and ‘other Europeans” amounting to 142,612. 


A prrson signing himself J. S. Danielsen, master 
of the British Schooner Cu/harine Marden, has 
addressed a letter to a Shanghai journal with 
reference to some injustice which he thinks he 
suffered at the hands of Mr. Acting Consul Hall, 
of Nagasaki. The gist of Mr. Daniclsen’s story 
is that five Japanese sailors having complained 
to the Acting Consul of the quality of the rice 
supplied to them on board the Cu/harine Varden 
and of the treatment they reccived from the 
master, succeeded in getting Mr. Hall to believe 
their story and to order that they should be dis- 
charged from the ship. It docs nut seem to 
strike this worthy mariner that the complainants 
May possibly have had right on their side, 
though he admits that the rice was shipped at 
Chefoo without any inspection, and that he had 





other than the United Kingdom. For instance, 
among the Europeans there are 180 Belgians, 
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Of these 6,400 were born in European countries 


126 Danes, 1,013 Frenchmen, 1,170 Germans, 
246 Austrians, 195 Greeks, 79 Dutch, 788 Ital- 


Kobe were destroyed for a considerable distance. 


Communication was, however, maintained by the 


K6fukaidd route until the main TOkaid6é line was 
repaired in the afternoon. 


Tus English mail of the 16th ult., which is 


coming up from Hongkong in the Owars Alaru, 
left that port on the 22nd instant (Saturday last). 
The Owarit Mars is described as a fine new 
steamer ; she belongs to the Union Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 


Tue British ship Ben Nevis, which took her 
departure yesterday morning for Nagasaki, beat 
down the bay for several hours, but had ultimately 
to return to the anchorage and is now lying 
windbound. 


Tug QO. and O. steamship Oceanic, for this port, 
left San Francisco on the 22nd December. 


Tue new French Secretary of Legation, M. 
Grinet, arrived yesterday in the J olga. 


Amoncst the passengers by the American mail 
for Europe we note the name of Mr. Pelikan. 


Tue Bund lot No. 14 was sold by Mr. Cope at 
auction on Saturday last for $11,500. 
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Nature says that the Russian Geographical | mation of the proviso recorded on the second. 


Society is taking an active part in the Interna- 


When, however, he attempted to obtain the 





tional Congress which is to be convoked by the goods, a part only was delivered, so that 


United States for the unification of the meridian. 
Delegates from the Academy of Sciences and 
from the Russian ministries of war, and posts 
and telegraphs, will constitute a committee at 
St. Petersburg, and the conclusions of this com- 
mittee will be supported at Washington by one 


or more Russian delegates. 


Muxt Dirgcror Bucuarp, in his report for the 
last fisca] year, estimates the total gold, silver 
and paper circulation of thirty-cight countries 
at $9,878,000,000, of which 38.8 per cent. is 
paper, 33.5 per cent. gold, and 27.7 per cent. 
silver. It can be seen from this that any general 
attempt to do away with silver as a circulating 
medium, or to deprive it of the legal tender 
qualities which make it a regulator of prices, 
must be a dangerous experiment to make, be- 
cause it would be attended with the gravest 
financial consequences.—A lia. 


A uniguz municipal anniversary (says a home 
paper) will be celebrated in the coming year by 
the city of Winchester, the occasion being the 
seven hundredth anniversary of the election of a 












the relative positions of the parties to the 
contract stood as follows :—Mr. WHITTALL 
had received from Mr. YUKIOKA a docu- 
ment promising payment of $32,352 in six 
months, together with a sum of $16,177 in 
cash; while Mr. YUKIOKA had received 
from Mr. WHITTALL goods to the value of 
$14,180. Under these circumstances, the 
Japanese merchant, claiming to have ful- 
filled his part of the bargain, sued the 
Englishman for delivery of the remaining 
goods and for payment of such damages as 
the Court might direct; but the English- 
man, though professing willingness to 
deliver the merchandise on the stipulated 
terms, denied that those terms had been 
satisfied, since the deposit-note of the Nito 
Ginko was not negotiable paper. 

It will be seen at once that this defence, 
if admitted, would constitute a most mis- 


chievous innovation in commercial practice. 


It would be equivalent to asserting that a 
merchant is at liberty to carry out only 


mayor under the charter of Henry II., who gave 
that city the priviege of a mayor at its head 
before it was enjoyed by the city of London, its 
then rival in metropolitical dignity. 


just so much of a contract as he finds con- 
venient. Mr. WHITTALL had accepted a 
cash payment, representing one third of 
the total cost of the merchandise in ques- 
tion, simultaneously with a so-called 
deposit-note for the balance. The note, 
according to his own admission, was not 
shown to him for the first time when the 
contract was signed. It had been sub- 


A “DEAL” AND A “SHUFFLE.” 
————. 9 —— 

HE judgment delivered in H.B.M.’s 

Court for Japan on the 22nd instant 


was probably forecast by a majority of the 
public. The circumstances of the case 
were simple. On the 28th of August, Mr. 
YUKIOKA, president of a private bank 
called the Nito Ginko, an institution es- 
tablished in Tokiyo last year with a 
nominal capital of 100,000 yen, and, as yet, 
only one or two shareholders, called on 
Mr. EowARD WHITTALL, an English mer- 
chant of Yokohama, and contracted for the 
purchase of certain goods, then in the 
possession of the latter. The total value 
of the goods was $48,530, and the terms of 
payment were one third in cash and the 
balance in six months’ bills bearing interest 
at 10 per cent. The former amount, viz., 
$16,177, was immediately handed to Mr. 
WHITTALL by Mr. YUKIOKA, and by way 
of fulfilling the latter condition a deposit- 
note of the Nito Ginko was tendered and 
received. Mr. WHITTALL then handed to 
Mr. YUKIOKA a clean order for the delivery 
of a portion of the goods—a small steamer, 
valued at $10,000—and an order for the 
delivery of the remainder “against ap- 
proved bills.” These documents the Japa- 
nese purchaser took in good faith, knowing 
nothingand having received no distinct inti- 
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mitted for examination—" laid on _ his 
desk ’’—the day before, but he apparently 
failed to examine it. Before finally re- 
ceiving it, however, he seems to have asked 
some questions, amongst others whether 
a stamp which the document bore was that 
of the Finance Department. He might 
as well have looked for the MIKADO’S auto- 
graph on a Mitsu Bishi bill of lading. Be- 
ing, as was natural, answered in the negative, 
he said—though his evidence on this point 
is not corroborated by any of the Japanese 
who were present—that he should enquire 
into the value of the security. Then, 
having signed the contract, he handed to 
Mr. YUKIOKA documents which professed 
to be godown orders for the delivery of 
the merchandise. Thus, according to his 
own admission, up to the very moment of 
signing the contract and receiving a large 
cash payment, he had taken no steps to 
assure himself of the nature of the security 
offered, although ample opportunity of 
doing so had been afforded. His only 
proper and straightforward course, under 
the circumstances, would have been to 
defer the receipt of the cash payment 
until the nature of the deposit-note had 
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been distinctly ascertained. Instead of 
this, he took the note ; locked it UP in his 
desk, with some uncertain expression of 
distrust ; received the cheque for $16,177: 
cashed it “within an hour;” gaye hie 
customers go-down orders, on the strength 
of which they made all their preparations 
to take delivery of the goods; at the same 
time privately instructed his godown 
keepers to deliver nothing without the 
direct sanction of himself or his book. 
keeper; and finally, having convinced him- 
self that the deposit-note was not nego. 
tiable, and that the contract could not be 
carried out in its integrity, proceeded 
to carry out such portions of it as suited 
his own convenience by delivering goods 
to the value of nearly $2,000 less than the 
cash he had received. Such commercial 
methods could not be endorsed by any 
civilized tribunal. H.B.M.’s Court decided 
that Mr. WHITTALL must deliver the 
balance of the goods and pay such damages 
as might be subsequently decided for breach 
of contract. : 

The reasons which induced an English 
merchant of reputation and experience to 
adopt this irregular and arbitrary course 
are not far to seek. Mr. WHITTALL, to 
use his own language, believed that he 
was dealing with “a pack of scoundrels” 
whose object was to “do him in the eye.” 
He accordingly took measures to perform 
a similar operation on their optic. And 
indeed, looking at the affair by the light 
of the wisdom that follows the event, his 
estimate has a strong semblance of justi- 
fication. The value of a deposit-note 
depends, in the first place, on the solvency 
of the bank that issues it. Whether the 
Nito Ginko satisfies this condition, there 
was naturally some difficulty in ascertaining. 
The evidence given at the trial did, however, 
show distinctly that the issue of deposit: 
notes by the Nito Ginko is not necessarily 
preceded by any deposit of money. The 
President has power to issue them, with 
the sanction of other officers and twoof their 
signatures. He exercised that power so 
well that, in the case under consideration, - 
he issued a deposit-note for $32,352 in 
Mr. WHITTALL’S favour without the 
troublesome preliminary of lodging any 
coin in the bank. Then, with regard 
to the sum of $16,177 which he was 
obliged to pay in cash, his method of 
proceeding was, at best, devious. On 
the morning of the day when the trans- 
action was nominally completed, he brought 
to a fellow-merchant, SHIMADA, in Tokiyo, 
a number of cheques. It being too early 
to cash these, SHIMADA gave an order on 
one ISEYA, in Yokohama, thinking that © if 
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IsEYA had not the money himself, he could 
casily procure it.” It happened, strangely 
enough, that ISEYA did not have the moncy, 
but did have the ability to procure it. He 
went to an English merchant, Mr. GILLETT, 
in Yokohama, and obtained a loan of 
$16,177, pledging, as security, a portion of 
the very goods which the borrowed dollars 
were intended to purchase! By a little 
clever manceuvring it was contrived that 
the lender should give a cheque before 
receiving the security, so that, had the 
arrangements matured, the Japanese, 
having obtained from Mr. WHITTALL 
$48,000 worth of goods with $16,000 bor- 
rowed from Mr. GILLETT, might have repaid 
the latter and remained in possession of 
merchandise valued at $32,000, while their 
liability would have been represented by 
adeposit-note issued by themselves and 
not representing any money deposit. 
It reads like a pretty scheme, but that 
Mr. WHITTALL had any valid reason to 
count it a scheme, there is little, if any- 
thing, to show. Never having met, or had 
any transactions with, Mr. YUKIOKA before, 
he was scarcely justified in regarding that 
gentleman as an unit of a pack of 
swindlers, except on the general principle 
which obtains among a small section of the 
Yokohama community that all Japancse 
are swindlers. Seeing also that Mr. 
YUKIOKA first heard of the goods in ques- 
tion on August the 21st ; opened negotia- 
tions for their purchase on August the 
27th, and concluded the purchase on 
August the 28th, there was scarcely suffi- 
cient warrant for Mr. WHITTALL’S assertion 
that ‘they "—z.e. the “ pack of swindlers”’ 
—'‘had been trying to do him in the eye 
for a month.” This trifling hyperbole is 
doubtless referable to that peculiar phase 
of commercial exultation with which the 
Bible has made us familiar in the buyer 
that said “it is naught,” and of which 
Mr. WHITTALL may well have experienced 
an access when he found that, having 
realized the full price of the goods deli- 
vered, he still remained in possession of 
nearly §2,000 for which he had deli- 
vered nothing, but which he could hold 
as a sort of general security against 
further essays of the swindling pack. 
Apart, however, from the tenets of the 
comprehensive creed above alluded to 
as prevalent in parts of Yokohama, we fail 
to see why Mr. WHITTALL fancied himself 
the object of a fraudulent transaction. He 
neglected the one piece of testimony which 
would have enabled him to determine the 
character of the proposed business, since 
he took no steps to ascertain the valuc of 
¥UKIOKA'S deposit-note until after he had 
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received a large cash payment from the 
latter and signed the contract. If he 
believed, when he concluded the bargain, 
that an attempt to swindle him was on 
foot, his conduct in receiving YUKIOKA’S 
cash was absolutely indcfensible, since he 
must have known that he could not fulfil 
the contract. If he did not believe this, 
his subsequent assertions were as unjusti- 
fiable as his readiness to exchange goods 
against paper of which he knew nothing 
was unaccountable. True, the immediate 
upshot of the business was that he got rid 
of the Fumbo, an elephantine source of 
trouble, and appropriated a good round 
sum of his customer's money by way of 
guarantee against dishonest contingencies. 
But reputation far outweighs these paltry 
results, and, for the rest, this diamond-cut- 
diamond variety of commerce is not cal- 
culated to remedy the evil conditions from 
which it springs. 





LOCAL CRITICISM. 
—_—_¢—_—___ 

E do not remember iu have noticed 

a more amusing illustration of 

the spirit that animates English local 
critics of Japan, and of the peculiar 
methods they employ, than that 
forded by the columns of indignant 
protest which the Danish Consul-General’s 
remarks at a recent dinner in Yokohama 
have evoked. Mr. E. DE BaviER—who, 
we may observe, is the Senior Consul and 
one of the oldest foreign residents in this 
settlement—being called on to propose, in 
the name of the Foreign Consular Corps, 
the health of the President of the Yoko- 
hama Judicial Courts, spoke in terms dis- 
playing, as those who have studied the 
history of Japanese legislation will readily 
admit, very exceptional familiarity with his 
subject. He began by pointing out, and 
congratulating Japan on, the successful 
efforts she has made during the past fifteen 
years to unify and amend her laws, and 
said that the outcome of those efforts is 
‘public Courts, constituted on modern 
principles, applying codes of laws which 
answer all demands of modern civilization.” 
He then went on to show that the remark- 
able progress exhibited by the country in 
these respects is not entirely attributable 
to foreign contact, but that the germs of a 
sound legislative spirit are to be found in 
the earliest recorded Japanese code, which 
was published more than eleven hundred 
years ago. Thus, though the uniform de- 
velopment of legislative reform was im- 
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peded by tiie innumerable local subdivisions 
of authority under the feudal system, the 
principles of sound law and of its just 
administration were never wanting, and 
the evidences of their existence were to 
be found in the rapidity with which the 
nation had adapted itself to the new codes, 
and the judicature to their administration. 
Having regard to all these things, the 
Senior Consul found exaggeration in “the 
opinion held by some that a long time will 
by needed before Japanese Judges are 
competent to apply the new codes.” Whe- 
ther or no they are already competent, he 
did not venture to assert, but confined 
himself to educing, from the above historical 
facts, an explanation of the apparent ease 
that has characterized Japan’s universal 
application of highly civilized laws. 

In the abstract these remarks are mo- 
derate and circumspect, while the historical 
references they contain are perfectly cor- 
rect. But they are flagrantly blameworthy 
in one respect : they imply that something 
good can come out of Japan. Foreign 
officials who publicly admit anything of 
that sort, are betraying the high trust re- 
posed in them. In order to cultivate 
relations of friendship and mutual con- 
fidence with the Japanese, it is essential 
to show that we despise and distrust them. 
This axiom of civilized intercourse being 
admitted, the Senior Consul’s observations 
will be found to embody dangerous matter 
Placed under the microscope of local cri- 
ticism, they assume proportions of a start- 
ling character, and are at once seen to, be 
“‘indiscreet and improper.” It is quite intol- 
erable that ‘the spokesman of the Consular 
representatives of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, the United States, and all other 
great Powers in treaty relations with 
Japan, should, virtually in their name, 
declare the raison d’étre of the exterritorial 
clauses in the treaties to have ceased, and 
the condition which exempts foreigners 
from Japanese jurisdiction to be no longer 
tenable.” Many persons will be puzzled 
to put such asweeping interpretation upon 
the Senior Consul’s speech, but then we 
must remember that exterritoriality being 
in avery precarious condition, its guardians 
have to shield it with the utmost care 
against everything resembling adverse 
opinion. The wearing anxieties of their 
task to some extent account for their 
readiness to be thrown into a state of 
unreasoning perturbation by an _ after- 
dinner speech, as well as for their prone- 
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ness to suspect everybody of designs 
against the privileges to which they cling 
with so much tenacity and so little dis- 
crimination. This, too, will explain the 
recklessness of their reasoning when, being 
themselves absolutely ignorant of the 
language of Japan and the ideographs of 
China, they ask the world to discredit the 
Senior Consul’s legal and historical infor- 
mation because he cannot decipher square 
characters or converse in more elaborate 
forms of speech than those supplied by 
Yokohama “ pidgin.” Nobody will find it 
worth his while to be annoyed by these 
exhibitions of pot-and-kettle logic, or to 
censure the Consul-General’s critics be- 
cause they resort to their old familiar device 
of putting into their adversary’s mouth the 
statements they desire to combat. Mr. 
DE BAVIER did not say that “the Courts 
of Japan and the Judges presiding over 
them answer all demands of modern civili- 
zation.” He applied that complimentary 
description to the codes only, and if his 
estimate was erroneous, he at all events 
erred in company with several of the 
most distinguished jurists in Europe. He 
has already proved that he is a gentle- 
man who possesses the courage of his 
opinions. Whatever may be said of the 
motives that inspired his opposition to the 
combination of Japanese merchants known 
as the /to-gwaisha, the resolute and un- 
flinching nature of that opposition justify 
us in concluding that his proclivities count 
for nothing in his present attitude. He 
will not be much disturbed by the shower 
of stilted censure and sneering abuse his 
expression of opinion has elicited, though 
this exhibition will help him, as well as 
others, to estimate the justice and magna- 
nimity of writers who profess to interpret 
foreign sentiment in Japan. Perhaps he 
has never before been ‘‘called on to ex- 
plain himself without loss of time.” If not, 
wetrust the disturbing effect of the summons 
will not be very serious. Several persons 
in Yokohama are in a chronic condition of 
being required to stand forth at once and 
answer sundry grave charges ; or to choose 
between immediate recantation and per- 
petual condemnation ; or to stand convicted 
by their silence; or to emphatically dis- 
avow certain inuendoes; or to strike some 
other imposing moral attitude. But some- 
how they never respond to these challenges 
and exhortations, and we expect that the 
Consul-General for Denmark will follow 


their example. 
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HISTORY OF SFAPANESE PENAL 
LEGISLATION. 
—— + —»-—- —— 
By SapaTaxze Kosa. 





(Translated from the German of Ocsterreichische Monats- 
schrift fur den Orient.) 
I. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the new penal 
laws of the empire of Japan, which came into 
force on the 1st of January, 1882, are the first 
codified penal legislation of this island. It is in 
reality the fourth code in the history of Japanese 
penal legislation. The first, which was published 
in the year 70z A.D. can scarcely have been 
strictly carried out ; but the second and third, 
both of which were introduced under the present 
Emperor since the fall of the feudal system, are 
in every respect penal codes. The new penal 
law, thus the fourth codification, is simply a 
continuation of its predecessors, and is neither 
the outcome of theoretical speculation nor a mere 
copy of foreign codes. The lengthened interval 
between the first and second codes produced 
also its share of penal laws, which, though not 
codified, were from time to time enacted by the 
authorities and publicly proclaimed. The chief 
reason why, for so long a time after the first 
legislation, no further codification was undertaken 
is to be found in the political circumstances of 
the country. 

The first penal code, which, along with other 
laws, Government organization, regulations for 
armies, prisons, Government educational institu- 
tions, etc., was published in the year 702 A.D., 
and which along with the rest bore the common 
name of TZarhorei, was without doubt fully 
made known to officials and nobiles, but whether 
it was ever properly presented to the people is 
not so certain, although it was by no means a 
secret law. Aside from the fact that the law 
was iar in advance of the people of that time, 
the Government was not strong enough to cn- 
force its will in all parts of the land ; the difi- 
culties of communication must also have hindered 
the proclamation of Imperial edicts in distant 
parts. Under these circumstances, the above 
mentioned Zashorei could not have been pub- 
lished in all parts of the land nor enforced in 
every point. 

Nevertheless, this pena] law exerted a great 
influence upon the administration of justice, not 
only of that time but also of after years. It is 
still extant as the first codified law; and even 
to-day the authentic interpretation of the same 
under the name of Rio-no-gige is still very widely 
read (Rio-no-gige is prescribed in the curriculum 
of the Tokio University as an obligatory study 
for jurists). No one can mistake the connection 
between this code and the second codification 
although they are sundered by nearly 1,200 years 
of time. 

No great change was made in the administra- 
tion of justice for a long time after the codification 
of the first Penal law. The political condition 
of the country also does not seem to have under- 
gone much change, although there must have 
been advance in population, wealth, and in cul- 


ture generally. Asa result of the dificuly 0 
communication and the weakness of the centra! 
government, every division of the country vas 
almost independent of the control of the later 
although they always used to recognize a 
supreme authority of the Emperor. No furthe, 
attempt was therefore made to introduce into 
these different independent states 2 unifom 
Imperial penal law. 

About the year 1185 a second central gover. 
ment was established in Kamakura (in th 
neighbourhood of the present port of Yokohama), 
which indeed recognized the authority of the 
Emperor, but which centralized in itself all real 
governmental powers, with the exception of the 
bestowment of most of the public honors, so that 
the Emperor's power gradually diminished and 
eventually dwindled to a mere shadow. Under 
this second usurped government, it is certainly 
true that the whole country became more con- 
solidated than ever before, but the seeds of the 
feudal system had been sown. When this 
power, in the year 1600, passed into the hands 
of the Tokugawa family, whose head is known 
to Europeans as the Taikun or temporal sovereign, 
the feudal system was already fully developed. 
Although the Taikun was so powerful that all 
the lords of the land, numbering orer 300, 
trembled before him, he seldom enforced his 
own will outside of his own immediate posses- 
sions, and thus ordinary legislation and the 
control of the people remained in the hands of 
the respective provincial chiefs. The result was 
that in different parts of the land different syt- 
tems of administration were developed, 90 that 
it is very difficult to give a general description of 
them. 

The semi-independence of the different pro- 
vinces in the feudal system must also be distia- 
guished from the independence of the vldea 
days, for by means of the feudal system each 
veparate provincial division acquired a sort of 
State character within the greater Imperial Sute, 
while in the olden times the independence of 
the provinces must have arisen from autonomy 
for want of national legislation by the Centr 
Government. | 

Many foreigners appear to think that criminals 
in Japan were formerly punished by mere 
caprice. That is not quite correct. Even ia 
the times of the feudal system -the Daimiyo 
generally published thzir laws. New regult- 
tions, especially those that directly related to 
the olficials, were posted up in certain fixed places 
(called Fiudu-no-tsushi) of their respective tert- 
tories, on placards (called Taka-/udu, &c.), 0 
were communicated to certain local officials, 
who then were responsible for making them 
known to the members of the district. 1n every 
province certain so-called Go-ha/to,—prohibitions 
or orders which were issued partly by the Taikun 
mostly through the Daimiyo, and partly by the 
latterhimself—were publicly recognized. Lesides 
these there were many judicial usages, which 
apparently punished according to custom, but 
which in reality either originated in the frst 
penal code, or having been once published wert 
afterwards forgotten. 
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But I must not be misunderstood here, as 
though I denied the existence of administration 
of justice according to mere inherited custom, 
which was sometimes seasonable and sometimes 
irrational. Along with these judicial customs the 
feudal system brought along with it certain penal 
regulations completely military in character and 
which were very severe, often barbarous. (The 
well-known Aara-kiri beiongs to this category.) 
But these applied almost exclusively to knights 
and higher vassals. 

Apart also from the first penal law, the penalties 
were often ill-defined and were left entirely to 
the opinion of the judge: the threatenings of the 
law were often couched in terms such as these: 
“certain to be held responsible,” ‘will be 
severely punished,” etc. The recognition of the 
inviolability of judicial rules was only conditional, 
for in practice judicial regulations were held 
secondary to moral considerations. There can 
be no doubt that the subordination of judicial 
laws to moral considerations was very pre- 
judicial to the preservation of justice; at the 
same time one cannot overlook the fact that this 
free and easy acceptation of judicial regulations 
must have assisted materially in the introduction 
of a new system of judicial procedure. 

Judges seem also to have punished frequently 
from considerations of expediency. ‘‘ Punish one 
and frighten a thousand,” was publicly proclaimed 
by some judges. It is also undeniable that the 
Daimiyo sometimes punished their subjects capri- 
ciously, and even without judicial procedure. 
Those Daimiyo, however, whose capricious and 
unjust rule gave rise to sedition in their respec- 
tive provinces, were generally called to account 
by the Taikun, and often lost their inheritance 
by being compelled to retire in favour of 8 re- 
lative ; sometimes the whole family was deprived 
of a part or of the whole of their possessions, 
which were then confiscated ; in extreme cases 
such tyrannical Daimiyo were even condemned to 
commit dara hirt. This held good still more in 
the case of judges. Those judges who allowed 
themselves to be bribed, or, from private rea- 
sons, knowingly punished the accused unjustly, 
were either degraded from office, or condemned 
to exile or infamy, and even to death, so soon as 
their misdeeds were made known to their lords. 
From this it will be evident that, in spite of abuse 
and imperfection in the administration of justice, 
mere caprice could not haye played so great a 
réle as some foreigners seem to suppose. 

Nevertheless, I must confess that in the former 
administration of justice there were many defects. 
If one takes into consideration the fact that the 
land was divided up into so many small, mutually 
independent states, and as a result criminals 
could easily find a refuge, and that the system 
of criminal police was very imperfect, it is no 
wonder that many offenders were left un- 
punished. As the judges, and other officials 
were not very independent, they often had not 
sufficient courage to prosecute energetically 
friends and relations of the Daimiyo and other 
influential persons. Moreover, his own confession 
was considered an essential condition to the 
punishment of a criminal. This well-meant, 
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law of that time. 


At the time, a little before the middle of the 
present century, that Europeans once more began 
to visit this Island Empire, the power of the 
Taikun was decaying. But the last blow was 
dealt by the visit of the Europeans. The nego- 
tiations and treaties which he made in the name 
of the Japanese Empire, were completely in 
Opposition to public opinion, not only because 
he acted in so frivolous and pusiflanimous a 
manner, but because he had concluded these 
most important treaties without the consent of 
the Emperor, which was contrary to Japanese 
political law. It began to be evident also that it 
was necessary to form one compact powerful State. 
At the head of this party of unification were many 
powerful Daimiyo who supported the Emperor. 
In the year 1868, the second central government 
and the feudal system—I mean the Taikun 
and the chief of the Tokugawa family—were 
overthrown after a short revolution ; the Emperor 
was restored to his full powers, or rather he was 
elevated thereto, for he had never before pos- 
sessed sO great power. In July, 1869, all the 
Daimiyo presented the Emperor a petition praying 
for permission to retire from the control of their 
inherited possessions in favour of the Emperor, 
so that he might form one compact and powerful 
nation. The Emperor granted this unanimous 
prayer of the provincial lords. They were at 
first merely transformed into Imperial officials, 
and controlled for a time the government of their 
respective provinces; at the same time various 
changes and improvements were made in the 
same. Inthe year 1871 all the Daimiyo were 
entirely released from these functions and called 
to the Imperial city of Tokiyo, to reside there as 
a Japanese nobility t% perpefuo. The organiza- 
tion and other regulations of the provincial 
governments were completely reconstructed and 
little by little, energetically improved. The 
former retainers, who are still recognized as of 
gentle blood (Sh:zokw), had also lost all right 
and obligation to military service. The new 
regulation enforcing universal military duty was 
introduced in the year 1873. Thus the old 
feudal state, which had flourished for seven hun- 
dred years, vanished, and in its place arose the 
present consolidated Government of the Imperial 


apanese nation. 
Japa II. 


When the Taikun was removed and the 
Emperor restored to power, it soon became 
evident that the difference of administration of 
justice in different parts of the land was not only 
opposed to the harmony of the State, but also a 
great hindrance to the political and social deve- 
lopment of the people; that the judicial regula- 
tions handed down from feudal times needed 
considerable improvement and modification ; 
in a word that one of the greatest needs of the 
land was the introduction of one national penal 
system for the whole empire. The result was 
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but practically bad, principle naturally resulted the codification of the second Japanese penal 
in the system of torture. Publicity of adjudica-, law. Atthe end of the year 1870 this second 
tion was also unknown, as indeed all participation, Japanese penal code was published under the 
of the subject in public affairs stood in complete | 
contradiction to the conception of the political 


name of Shin-ritsu-koret (new penal law), 
which was doubticss modclled after the first 
code (Zas-horer) and must have had incorpo- 
rated in it most of the penal regulations which 
had descended from feudal times with various 
modifications and improvements. 

The New Penal Code, or Shin-ritsu-kores, 
recognized five kinds of penalties :—1. Light 
flogging, from 10 to 50 blows. 3. Severe flog- 
ging, from 60 to 100. 3. Penitentiary for from 
1 to3 years. 4. Exile and penitentiary in Yezo 
from 1 to 2 years (with the obligation to remain 
there after the penalty had been undergone). 
5. Death, which was usually executed by hang- 
ing and beheading, and in certain legally defined 
cases the head was exposed for three days in 
addition. (This last form of the execution of 
the death penalty was abolished long ago.) 
The privileges of the Samurai are recognized in 
the application of these penalties. 1. Partial 
seclusion from the outer world. 3. Total seclu- 
sion. 3. Imprisonment in one’s own house. 
4. Military service in Yezo. 5. Harakiri. The 
females of the Samurai class were to a great 
extent included in the category of minors, aged 
persons, deaf mutes, &c., so far as penalties were 
concemed. For the rest we need not here go 
into the details of this Code. 

As this second Penal Code was codified at 
the time of the transition from the feudal to the 
present consolidated system of Government, it 
could not of course be a permanent law. Any 
law, however excellent at the time of its codi- 
fication, requires reconstruction so soon as 
the political and social conditions of the land 
undergo important change. Intercourse with 
foreign lands, and the consciousness of con- 
solidation of national interests, called forth 
the energetic efforts of both government and 
people, which have given a new aspect to the 
conditions of the country in every respect, and 
indeed in many things a rather changeful one. 
Even in the year 1873, it began to be evident to 
the government and the public that the penal 
code of 1870 (Shin-ritsu horei) was too far be- 
hind the times: although the interval since its 
enactment was so short, the obsclete ideas and 
regulations of the second code could no longer 
satisfy the populardemand. Thus it came to 
pass that in May of the same year (1873) the 
Government was impelled to issue a third 
codified Penal Law under the name of Karsfes- 
rifsuret (Revised Penal Law). 

In this revised penal code are many evidences 
of the influence of moder civilization. The 
Imperial introduction informs us that this Code 
of laws was “founded upon the old forms of 
national justice, harmonized with the penal laws 
of other lands.” Moreover, this revised penal 
code was by no means an independent one, for the 
former code—the Shin-ritsu korei—remained 
still in force. With the exception of a few new 
regulations, the revised penal code contained 
explanations, supplements, and improvements, 
in different paragraphs of the second code—~ 
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generally in the interest of moderation and 
reasonableness, as well-as of clearncss—those 
parts which were left untouched remained in 
force as before. 

The provisions of the revised code were there- 
fore much more moderate and rational than those 
ofthe second. Penal servitude for from ten daysto 
ten years with different gradations was substituted 
for flogging, banishment, &c., and occasionally life- 
long penal servitude occurs. In certain cases 
imprisonment was inflicted. The code recognized 
still three kinds of death penalty, the most severe 
of which (with subsequent exposure of the head) 
was shortly afterwards abolished ; but the cate- 
gory of crimes incurring the death penalty 
was greatly curtailed, and various forms of 
former death penalties were exchanged for 
Penal servitude for life. The former strictly 
moral conception of criminal justice, was already 
giving way before the more correct conception 
of strictly judicial penal administration. 

Ill. 

No Code of laws can for any length of time 
meet the circumstances of a people which speeds 
along the way of improvement at a mercurial 
rate. The details of the revised Penal Code 
were therefore necessarily improved and supple- 
mented from time to time, until under the 
influence of this current of reform the Govern- 
ment was once more impelled, in the year 1880 
to issue a new penal law and a suitable Code of 
Criminal Procedure, under the simple names 
Xeitho, Penal Law, and Fisacko, Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 

As the French translation of these two codes 
has been published by the Government and is of 
course accessible to the European world, and 
as the two codes have been well discussed by an 
Austrian jurist, Dr. S. Mayer, Professor of Penal 
Law in Vienna (my teacher), I do not think it 
necessary to reproduce the contents of these 
laws. The general review of the legal develop- 
ment, and a few needful explanations which are 
not to be found in the above mentioned trans- 
lation, nor in Dr. Mayer's disquisitions, seem, 
however, to call for a little fuller discussion. 

The objection raised by some foreigners, that 
this threefold codification of criminal laws within 
the short space of fifteen years deserves the re- 
proach of fickleness, is quite unfounded, for 
penal legislation must harmonize with the cir- 
cumstances ofa people. Whenever these circum- 
stances have become so thoroughly altered as 
has been the case with Japan, a new penal law 
becomes a necessity. To retain a recent law, 

simply because it is recent, in face of the fact 
that the condition of the people has radically 
changed, would be as irrational as to reject an 
old law simply because it has been in force so 
long although the circumstances of the people 
remain the same. 

On the other hand, it would rather be in- 
explicable that during these remarkable fifteen 
-years, only three and no more revised codes were 
issued. if it is not borne in mind that between 
the different codifications various shorter laws 
were issued, which from time to time modified, 
improved, removed, or supplemented old details 
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and regulations that had fallen behind the times. | occupation of officials, officers, judges, advocates 
And this very interval was particularly rich in authors, editors, &c., &c. 
the production of those laws which relate to} Forcign languages had been studied some. 
the constitution of Courts, procedure, the posi-/| what. Towards the end of the feudal limes 
tion of judges, State prosecution, advocacy,|there were many people who could translate 
police and prison organization, &c. With every Dutch books. But with the overthroy of 
new regulation the administration of justice the feudal system increased intercourse with 
became more secure and more complete. The} Europeans, particularly with the English, 
Courts have long been divided into three grades, | Americans, and French, occasioned an energetic 
the right of appeal always being recognized. study of English and French books. Thousands 
The independence of the judge was recog-jof English and French books, Particularly on 
nized ; the functions and dutics of the public | social-juristic subjects, were translated into Japa. 
prosecutor were clearly defined; advocates} nese and widely circulated. 
were subjected to public examinations. The} Hundreds of law schools were established 
criminal police was perfectly organized, andjunder the direction of judges, advocates av. 
prison organization became noless perfect. The thors, etc., both in Tokio and in the provincial 
old principle requiring the confession of the cri-|towns. The Ministry of Justice had also 
minal before the infliction of any penalty, had been | founded a law school under its own direct 
long ago exchanged for the modern principle of | supervision in the city of Tokio, where at firs 
evidence procedure. The use of torture for the | instruction was imparted in French but now 
extraction of confession, which ever since the|for a long time only in Japanese. These 
restoration of the Emperor was less and less}schools have already graduated a large nomber 
resorted to, was eventually, in accordance with | of students. Above all, however, the Univer. 
the new principle, not only strictly forbidden, | sity of Tokio has a law faculty, under whose 
but had grown obsolete. In fact, for the last/instruction, besides the Encyclopedia of Juris- 
five years at least, torture has been absolutely | prudence, Philosophy Law, Popular Rights, Eng- 
—I say absolutely—abolished in Japan. lish Constitutional Law, etc., Japanese law (theold 
In short, most of the regulations of the present | and new with practical instruction), the French 
Penal Code and Code of Criminal Precedure, | Law (Penal and Civil Codes), and English Law 
were in practical force in Japanese administra-| (the greatest importance is laid on the stady of 
tion of justice before the introduction of the said | English Law), are made obligatory subjects in 
codification, The new Codes have . however] the curriculum which covers a course of four 
made important advances in two particulars,—| years. Since the year 1878 many students have 
(1) the recognition of perfect publicity of Courts, | graduated and received the title of Hogatashi 
and the permissibility of advocates in penal | (Dr. jur.) 
procedure (in civil matters they were admitted} Moreover the efforts after enlargement and 
long ago). (2) In that the judge is to pre-|improvement of juristic culture were just as 
suppose the innocence of the accused. But} marked amongst the older jurists. In the 
even in these two points the foreign laws have | department of the Minister of Justice and in dil 
not been simply copied as some foreigners seem | ferent high Courts it was customary tohave several 
to affirm. Public opinion, particularly the news-} European jurists appointed for counsel and con- 
papers and magazines which number over one|sultation. It soon became usual that these jurists, 
hundred and which are mostly inclined to the| at the desire of the Judges and the higher police 
side of opposition, advocated the acceptance of | officials, explained the modern principles of justice 
the new principles of penal justice, and they did | and gave the letter of the law in their respec- 
much to prepare the people so that they gladly|tive countries. These lectures were generally 
welcomed the two Codes as soon as they were | interpreted for the hearers on the spot, but after- 
issued. What these Codes have borrowed from | wards carefully translated and printed, and were 
the French Codes are principally forms of ex-| not only distributed among the members of the 
pression—what I might call from a literary|bar, but often published for the benefit of the 
standpoint, translation, style—and the division| general public. Judges, advocates, teachers of 
into paragraphs, sections &c., &c. The mate-|law, etc., often formed themselves into legal 
rials of both Codes were mostly either indi-|societics, which met weekly or monthly for the 
genous or had already become well naturalized.| discussion and explanation of legal questions 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Japanese | and principles of jurisprudence. 
have simply “swallowed” forcign Codes whole.} And there was no lack of law publications. 
The Kerho and the Fizatho are really Japanese | Different juristic publications were issued by lv 
legislation, but nevertheless they are the devel-| schools, law clubs, individual advocates, and 
oped laws of modern civilization. authors, and the daily newspapers even, were 
With the fall of the feudal system, and the in-| chiefly filled with politico-legal matter. They 
troduction of general military service, the former | busied themselves with the popularization of 
samurai (of whom there are 400,000 males) had | European conceptions of law, and criticized 
indeed lost their ancient occupation, but as|themselves the condition of justice in Japan. 
they had been educated from youth up notdnly | The newspapers had perhaps the greatest material 
in athletic and military arts, but also in history, | (in contradistinction to the legistative) influence 
literature, moral and political philosophy, etc.,}on the development of Japanese law. 
and were therefore somewhat prepared for the} I have already mentioned the fact that English 
dutics of statesmanship, they now sought the new! and French Law books, original cditions (and 
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such books are imported perhaps a thousand 
fold more than is supposed in Europe), as well 
as translations of the samc, have been widely 
circulated among the people. In the so-called 
public “ lecture-mectings, which have come into 
vogue within the last eight vears, and along 
with the newspapers have cxerted on immense 
influence, legal questions are mostly discussed, 

I need not here emphasize the fact that the 
Government, as well as rich parents, have sent 
"many young people to Europe (mostly to Eng- 
Jand, America, and France) in order to study 
the Iegal sciences there, and that many of these 
students after complcting their studies returned 
to their own land. 

My chief object, in conclusion, has been to show 
that the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure now in force are neither the result of 
abstract speculation nor a mechanical transcript, 
but the outcome of historically developed legisla- 
tion. The second (Shinritsu-korer), and third 
(Kaitet-rilsurer) penal codes, with other supple- 
mentary smaller Iegislative productions, must 
not be taken alone or piecc-mcal, but must be 
studied as a whole and in their actual relation- 
ship to the latest Criminal Codes (Kerho and 
Fisatho). If one looks at the matter in this 
. light, the connection between the different codes 
becomes very plain. All those recent laws 
were nothing more nor less than a prepara- 
tion for the two Codes of Penal legislation now 
in force in Japan. 








THE CHRISTMAS SERVICE AT 
CHRIST-CHURCH. 
SS 

On Tuesday morning the Church was crowded, 
and presented a scenc that brought a home Christ- 
mas vividly back to the recollection. The ancient 
English, or rather British, custom, of decking with 
evergreens had been most tastefully carried out by 
the ladies of the congregation ; and their work had 
been helped by gifts of flowers and berries from 
Various neighbours. Over the beautiful carved 
screen, which separates the chancel from the 
nave, appeared in letters wrought in golden 
chrysanthemum the words from Charles Wesley’s 
noble hymn, , 

Bora to raise the sons of earth, 
Horn to gjve them second birth. 

‘At the Western end of the Church, over the 
organ, were two lincs from one, still living, who 
Rives the truest utterance to the Spirit of the Age, 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

The service opened with a carol by Dr. Monk, 
“ Christus Natus Hodie!” Its joyful freshness at 
once aroused the souls of the worshippers. The Je 
Deum, one of the most ancienthymns of the Church, 
was sung to music by Stephens, the character 
of which well accorded with the occasion. The 
Anthem chosen for the day was one which demanded 
all the ability of our painstaking organist, Mr. J. 
T. Griffin, and every effort of the Choir. Itisa 
fine composition by Dr. S. S. Wesley, beginning 
with the words, ‘Blessed be the Lord God of 
Isract !”’ and our singers rendered it so well that the 
Prophetic words “unto us a Child is born!” and 
following sentences were deeply impressed upon the 
auditors, The Hymn Adeste Fideles! was very 
swectly sung to the air so widely known, though 
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the name of him who composed it is lost. ‘Though 
dead to fame himself his melody still speaks to us. 

The service was read by our Chaplain, the Rev. 
E. Champneys Irwine, who took for his subject the 
secret of the power of Christ. All great men had 
points of resemblince to Christ; and -the vast in- 
fluence of, the greatest of them was nat to be denied. 
But as the ages rolled on was there any one of them 
whose cmpire over the minds of men seemed to 
wax and notto wanc? Fiery ardour reached its 
height in the great desert iconoclast, Mohammed. 
Inspired with his zeal, and blindly devoted to his 
crecd, his warriors took the dormant world by 
storm. The belief “ that through unbelievers’ souls 
lies the directest path to heaven” still holds toge- 
ther millions of men. But Mohammed's life and 
teaching will bear no comparison even with lesser 
lights than Christ. Far wider and more lasting 
was the power of Buddha. His life, too, touched 
that of Christ in one most striking attribute. He 
was unsclfish and devoted. Pitying the misery and 
sorrow of mankind, he gave up his regal state and 
went amongst the poor. And there was given 
unto him dominion and power over a third part of 
Earth’s hosts. Nevertheless, his kingdom is not 
that that shall not pass away. Less wide, but 
dceper far than any of these is the influence of 
him whom even Plato called Master. [.iberator of 
the mind from the vanity of the sophist, he was 
obedient to the law of his country, even unto 
death. If the love of truth and of friends alone 
could have healed the world, Socrates would 
now be worshipped. But no, a life higher than his, 
and a still sublimer death were yet to come. 
It is of that life we speak to-day. It was eminently 
simple. His boyhood was unobtrusive, a pattern 
boyhood, one brilliant flash alone breaks its silence. 
His manhood, was kindly, brave, and gentle. He 
furnishes wine for the poor man’s feast and dines 
with humble men. He attends the village church 
on Sunday and strolls through the fields with his 
companions. No Sabbatarian He: no formalist. 
With Him benevolence is everything: religiosity 
nothing. ~ But with all this liberality He is as pure 
asachild. A little child is with Him the chosen 
type of Christendom. Man reverences Him, and 
with reason. Woman leans upon Him, and finds 
the strength she needs in him. The child trusts 
Him, and He is worthy of that trust. Wonderful 
as is the mystery of His immaculate birth, still 
more is His stainless life a ccaseless marvel. Only 
this is clear, that if we hope to follow Him in His 
heavenward flight we must attain a purity as per- 
fect as that of a little child. 

At the close of the service a beautiful anthem, 
“ As pants the Hart,” an arrangement from Spohr, 
was sung with great fceling and expression. The 
offertory amounted to $250. 





CHRISTMAS AT THE FOREIGN 
SUNDAF SCHOOL. 
ae eee waren een 
The season of Christmas has come again, and 
with it the usual Sunday School festivities at the 
various churches and schoois, foreiyn and native. 
These, owing totheir number, have to be distributed 
over several days in advance of the usual Christ- 
mas Eve. For example, the Native Sunday School 
at the Sumi-yoshi Kwaido held its celebration of 
Christmas on the evening of the 21st; and the 
Foreign Sunday School of the Union Church on the 
evening of the 22nd. The Schools at 120, Bluff, 


and 212, Bluff, held theirs respectively on the 


afternoons and evenings of the 24th and 25th inst. 


gle 

























Besides these, a number of smaller Sunday Schools 
have had, or are to have their festivals. 
The Forcign Sunday School festival has of late 


years become confined to the actual scholars in 


attendance at the Sunday School, and while it has 
lost much of the old time popularity it enjoyed on 
the part of all classes of the community both foreign 
and native when it used to be held in the theatre, 
with a Christmas Tree and a St. Nicholas, still 
what has been lost in popularity has been more 
than compensated for by the good order and 


decorum manifested by the scholars, and by their 


very superior singing and recitation exercises. 
These latter would do credit to any Sunday School 


in more favored lands and localities than a sca- 


port town of the Far East. Few beside parents of 


the scholars and friends of the School attend 
these enjoyable exercises. At 4 p.m. the scholars 
to the number of 70 or 80 marched into the 
Church from the lecture-room, singing a lively 
song, led by the organ and a choir of young ladies, 
consisting of the elder scholars in the School. 
The Church itself was decorated with Scripture 
inscriptions on the side walls, and over the arch 
above the platform, in evergreen letters, while the 
platform was ornamented with stands of ferns, and 


he table in front showed a large pile of beaufully 


bound books and toys; and at the sides of the 
table were boxes of fruit, candies and cakes, in 
commucopias, and paper bags ready for distribu- 
tion. Prayer was offered up by Rev. Mr. Garst, 
followed by singing, by the entire school, of the 
second hymn on the programme, “ Christmas time 
has come again.” This was followed by the reading 
of the Report of the Superintendent of the School, 
A. J. Wilkin, Fsq. He reported an average at- 


tendance of 55 each Sabbath during the year, 


and 18 yen 12 sen as the ammount of the children’s 
contributions to support a child in one of the Mis- 
sion Schools. This was a considerable falling off 
from previous years. He reported the Library to 


be in excellent order, under the care of Mr. Charles 


Sale, and that a number of new books were soon to 


be added to it. They had joined the Sunday School 
Union of London, and by the annual payment of a 


small sum they would be entitled to receive some 
valuable new books yearly. They had also intro- 
duced a new Hymn Book, entitled, ‘‘ Children’s 


Worship,” which was meeting with acceptance. 
He followed his report with some bright and cheery 
remarks concerning the appearance of the scholars, 


and of how Christmas time takes us al] back tothe 


days of childhood. He looked forward also to the 


time when the children there assembied would be 
scattered throughout the various home lands. 


He 
thought some of them might become daring navi- 


gators, or Christian discoverers, as Livingstone in 


the “ Dark Continent of Africa.” The Supreinten- 
dent’s Report was followed by a Recitation by 15 
members of the Infant Class, and that again by 
singing by the entire school of Hymn No. 3 on the 
programme, a “Christmas Carol.” This was 
followed by a recitation by Master Fred. Sale, 
entitled, “ Three Copecks’’—A Russian child’s 
written prayer dropped into the alms’ box at 
Church for that amount of moncy to keep his 
lutle orphan sister from starvation, and which 
by the interested services of the good priest 
led to a collection of 2,000 roubles for the little 
petitioner’s bencfit. Subdued applause greeted this 
speaker from his appreciative schvol-mates. A 
short address was then given by the Rev. 
Jas. H. Ballagh, on ‘ How Christ came into 
the world; how he was announced; how he was 
received ; who first saw him; and what were some 
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of the results of his coming to children and to all 
men.” This address which was attentively listened 
to by even the youngest of the children, was 
followed by a recitation entitled, “The search of 
the Sages,” by Miss Lizzie Levy, whose creditable 
Then 
followed a song by ten of the larger scholars, 
boys and girls, who gained applause from all. 
A recitation by Miss Emma Bridgens, entitled 
* Piccola "—a little Italian girl’s Christmas, was in- 
teresting and its delivery excellent, winning very 


effort won applause from her auditors. 


hearty commendation. Then followed an exercise 
of responsive reading of Psalms by three divisions 
of the school, and the closing hymn, “To the 
Lord Jesus Christ bethe glory.” The religious and 
literary part of the exercises thus concluded, the 
distribution of gifts to the scholars, and of fruits 
cakes, nuts, and sweets, followed. As the little ones 
trudged out, their arms laden with good things, to 
the Infant Class Room, where their wraps had been 
left, no more happy, quiet, orderly, and better 
behaved class of children could have been seen. 
Their admirable bchaviour is in no small degree 
owing, according to the Superintendent’s testimony, 
to Miss C. E. Ballagh, once a papil in the school, 
who besides the care of the Infant Class, and pre- 
siding at the organ, had the care of training all 
who took part in the exercises. Many other 
teachers in the School have been also pupils in the 
same, and so this Sunday School may be said to 
have become indigenous to Japan. We must not 
forget to mention that much of the good done in 
this Sunday School is due to the efforts of its 
zealous and kindly Superintendent, Mr. A. J. 
Wilkin, whose name is connected with every good 
work in Yokohama. The simple festival which 
gave so much pleasure to a host of youngsters cost 
the modest sum of $50, collected by offertory at 
the Union Church, to which the Sunday School is 
affiliated. 





JAPANESE IN KOREA. 
———_—@—__ —_— 

When H.E. Takezoye, Minister to Soul, called 

at Pusan en route to Japan, the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce visited him and the follow- 
ing conversation ensued :— 
' His Excerttencr—The most important question 
pending, is the residence of Europeans in Japanese 
settlements. Mr. Aston, English Consul, spoke to 
me on the subject while I was in Sdul and desired 
that English people should be allowed to live in the 
Japanese settlements. But I did not give him any 
definite answer. I should like to know what you 
think of the matter. 

Commitrge—Mr. Aston came to this place and 
‘selected the Saka-no-shita (down-the-hill) for the 
English settlement. On that occasion, we ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that the establishment of 
an English settlement there would endanger our 
interest. All the goods convcyed hither are 
brought through the Fusan Road, that is, the 
Saka-no-shita, and the occupation of that part by 
the British represents our throats being grasped by 
them. Japanese trade must suffer considerably. 
It wou'd, therefore, be rather advantageous for us 
to live together with the English and to have with 
them an equal share of benefit and loss. 

H.E.—In case you live together with forcigners, 
municipal rules for the maintenance of good order 
and comfort of this place must necessarily undergo 
somechange. Thus, you would mect with trouble. 

Com.—But tradal interest is of far greater 
importance than the change of municipal rules. 


Google 

















suls of forcign nations. 


our interest coincident with that of foreigners. 


H.E.—What do you think of allotting a portion 


of the settlement to them ? 


Comu.—To make a division of the settlement, is a 
secondary affair that we may adopt instcad of the 
If we do not actually live together 
In this case, we 
have a claim which naturally occurs tous. That the 
settlement should have attained to its present state 


first plan. 
with foreigners, we must adopt it. 


of importance is intirely due to Japanese exertions. 
If, therefore, a portion of it is to be allotted to 
foreigners, we demand that the Korean Govern- 
ment shall pay such a proportion as will compen- 
sate our labour for the last two hundred years or 
make special provision to reduce qur land-tax for a 
certain number of years. We are unfortunate on 
this point. 

H.E.—I believe that the Korean Government 
will not be so illiberal as to refuse this claim, 
Supposing we adopt this plan, what portion of the 
settlement will you give to foreigners ? 

Com.—In that case, we will give them the 
Western corner. Bnt that portion being not such 
as even we like, they are certain to object to it. 
We should divide the convenient spot into two 
parts, taking the Riuwosan (Dragon's Tail Hill) as 
the centre. We will occupy the east and north 
and give them all south of Sakuragawa (Cherry 
River). 

Com.—lIs it true that the Korean Government 
entered into a contract with Chincse merchants in 
Séul to prevent free trade? and that Mr. Modl- 
lendorff is responsible for it ? 

H.E.—That report is groundless. The Korean 
Government recently established an office named 
Keisho-Kiyoku (bureau for giving protection to 
trade), but as they have not enough money to give 
protection, there is no danger of trace being tam- 
pered with.—Mainichit Shimbun. 





IN H.BM. COURT FOR FAPAN. 
eee eee 
Before N. J. Haxwen Esq., Judge.—Saturnar, 
22nd December, 1883. 


YOKIOKA SHOBEI Y. ED. WHITTALL. 


This was a claim for the refund of $10,000 said 
to be the purchase money for the steamer Fumdbo, 
which had not been delivered to the plaintiff, and 
an action for the delivery of 410 bales of yarn, said 
to have been purchased from the defendant. 

Mr. Litchfield appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Kirkwood for the defendant. 


JupGcuext. 

After stating the pleadings, Mr. Hannen con- 
tinued :— 

In the view that I take of the case a great deal 
of the evidence and cross-examination was ‘un- 
necessary. The most important points which were 
cither admitted or proved werc, that the two con- 
tracts were entered into on the same day, that 
they really formed one transaction, that the por- 
tion of the price for the objects brought which 
wads to be paid in ready moncy, was so paid, 
that for the balance a deposit note of the 
Nito Bank was given, and that delivery of 
410 bales of yarns, part of the objects purchased 
was refused. Counsel for the plaintiff argucd that 
















We will adopt such rules as were fixed by the Con-]upon the evidence the Court should fing that 
And, as we arc con- 
vinced that it would conduce to our interest to 
live together with foreigners, we carnestly hope 
that Your Excellency will exert yourself to make 


the deposit note had been accepted in liey 
of the approved bills mentioned in the contract 
and further that there had been a waiver of this 
condition of the contract. On the other hand 
Counsel for the defendant argucd that the sails 
showed that the deposit note had never been 
accepted in licu of the approved bills and as (0 the 
waiver, he contended, as I understood him, that 
the point could not be raised upon the pleadings as 
they stand. The argument that waiver ¢f a cond;. 
tion precedent should be pleaded by the plaintiff 
is entirely contrary to all rules of pleading, old and 
new. According to the old system the plaintiff 
alleged performance generally of all conditions 
precedent, the defendant specified the particular 
one, the non-performance of which he relicd 
on as exonerating him frum the performance 
of the contract, and issue was joined. Herc the 
general allegation of the performance of all con. 
ditions has been made, and we may gather from 
the answer that the condition precedent relied 
on by the defendant is the non-payment of the 
balance of the purchase-money by means of an 
“approved bill.” Under these pleadings it is mani- 
festly quite fair to the defendent, and in accordance 
with all rules of pleading, to argue that although 
the delivery to the defendant of approved bills 
may have been at one time a condition precedent 
to the defendant's delivering the yarns, yet his 
conduct has been such as to preclude him from now ° 
raising that defence, or shortly, that he has waived 
this condition precedent. The point then may in 
my opinion be properly raised upon these plead- 
ings, and I am further of opinion that it is fatal to 
the defendant's case. The general principle is a 
tolerably well-known one and I am somewhat as- 
tonished that, after I had warned the defendant's 
Counsel that it seemed to me his great difficulty, 
he should not have pointed out in what way this case 


could be taken out of it. ‘The principle is this: 


Where one party to a contract has had a substantial 
part of the consideration, he cannot set up the non- 
performance of a condition precedent as a defence. 
This is shown by the judgment of Chief Baron Poi. 
lock in Graves v. Legge, 23 L. J. Ex. 228, also by 
Ellen v. Topp, 20 L. J. Ex. 241. The judgment of 
Baron Bramwell (now [ord Bramwell) in White 
v. Becton, 30 I. J. Ex. 373, shows very clearly the 
reason and reasonableness of this rule. The prin- 
ciple has been followed in a later case, Carter. 
Scargill, 1. R. Q. B. 564. The conclusion that 
I come to therefore is, that although the de 
fendant might after having signed the cov 
tracts for the sale of the steamer and the 
merchandise have said it is a condition prece 
dent of my carrying out this contract that you 
should hand me approved bills for $32,000, he 
cannot after having taken what wasa most sub: 
stantial part of the consideration, viz, $16,000 " 
cash, still insist on this as a condition precedent (0 
his handing over the yarns. He would be clea" 
entitled to his cross-action against the present 
plainiff for alleged breach of the contract by the 
non-delivery to him of approved bills. As, however, 
there is no cross-action, I cannot deal with 
this, and I must leave the parties to take such 
action as they may be advised. There will, there: 
fore, be judgment for the plaintiff upon the ae 

rayer of his petition, with costs, against wile 


atter the defendant will be entitled to set off _ 
as assessed costs of that portion of the ah ie 
which was abandoned during the couse? | | 
suit. There will also be an enquiry, as '0 . wl 
damages the plaintiff has suffc by the wrong 
detention of the goods. 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. CHESS. 
—— > -— . — a 
(Revter “Srecitac” to “Jaraw Matt.”) For Were Beotxxixe Frinay, Decesmen ator, 1883. From J. B. Bridport’s Collection of 
as a or. Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokiyo, Japan. pene ere 
Lendon, December 23rd. | * es BLACK. 
ABYSSINIA, r z ce % < z | 
King John of Abyssinia is massing trooy,s and 11 : 3 F A F tes 


menacing Massowah. 
EXTENSION OF THE COUNTY FRANCHISE, 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to a deputation, an-|) 
ncunced the introduction of a Bill to extend the 
county franchise. 


BieMETER, 


London, December 24th. 
THE SONTAY AFFAIR. 

The French Press is exultant over the cap- |! 
ture of Sontay, deprecating mediation and 
recommending that hostilities be continued until | 

| 





the whole of the delta of the Red River is cleared 
ofthe enemy. 


WHITE. 


















London, December 26th. 
The fortification of Suakim has been com- 
pleted. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 








Solution to Chess Problem of 22nd December, 
by Mr. F. Hearey. 












[From tHe “ Honckono Datry Press.’’] 


; | White. Black. 
Sa 2) 1.—Kt. to Q. B. 2. 1.—R. takes Kt. 
London, 15th December. {|} 3: 2.—R. to Q. 2, ch. 2.—Anything. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CREDIT FOR THE TONQUIN 
EXPEDITION. 


Monsieur Ferry, the French Premier, has}: 
asked the Chamber for a supplementary credit || 
of twenty million francs for Tonquin. | 


3-—Mates accordingly. 


WISD IN MILES FER HOT R, 


if 1.—K. to B. 5. 
“st to B. 6, ch. 2.—K. moves. 
3. : 


mates. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM THERMOMETER AND FERUCENTAOER OF HUMIDITY. 


Ft enc: takes P. 
2.—Q. to Kt. 5, ch. 2.—B. covers. 
3-—Kt. to K. 3, mate. 


m= Correct answer received from " Tesa.” 
(From tHe Saigon “ Inperenxnayt.”’} 








Paris, 26th November. 
THE TONQUIN AFFAIR. 
The Committce of the Chamber appointed to REMARKS. 


MAIL STEAMERS. 
ee 
THE NEXT MAIL 1S DUE 
From Shanghai, 
rage & | pe M.B.Co. Monday, Dec. 31st. 


From Hongkong. per P. & O.Co. Friday, Jan. 4th.® 
From Europe, 

vid Hongkong. per M.M.Co. Thursday, Jan. roth. 
From America ... per O.& O. Co. Friday, Jan. 11th.t 


| 

| | | | | | 
|? a s.\v. AW. S.W, WwW. S.w. SW. 
) 


tf cLear CLEAR CLE fair LEAR CLEAR CULgarR i 
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examine the Tonquin credit project has callec | Neary line represents barometer. 
: represents velocity of wind. 
Paris, 28th Movember. a ee 
It is stated that in consequence of the de-| o, int oo. 
* Kain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. 1% Weather. 
. -ni o 4 at4 p.m. 
advance on Bac-ninh, the Government will The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.3% > biiokh cs oe 
aS . 7 —] ongkang on Decem th. The Owaeri M 
mobilise the twelfth corps darmée and send it a baesdeeanaecn: (with Engtish mail) left H iy ro A gg cel 
hi temperature for the week was 60.7 on Monday, | left San Francisco on December sand. 
\ iv mum for the week of last veat were 52.0 and 26.2 tespectirelr. 
Orders have been given at the ports to press | mum | . inet vee sere Sop Gnd 94.2 semperoes 
forward the departure of the African troops, 


NM. Bourée, anid will hear him ‘o-morrow. Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
The barometer is reduced to the {freezing point and to the level 
claration of the Marquis Tséng relative to the | jistimum velocity of wind 34.6 miles per hour on Friday 
inches on Saturday at io a.m., and the lowest was ag. 768 inches 
» Tonquin. and the lowest was 24.60n Sunday. The maximum and mini- 
against .541 inches for the corresponding week of last year. THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 





For Shanghai, 
which comprise a battalion of Zouaves and a “Kobe, aod} per. B.Co. Wednesday, Jan. 2nd. 
squadron of. Chasseurs. TIME TABLES. ba & Sacks Ga 
Important charters are said to have been eS eee Hongkong ... perM.M.Co. Saturday, Jan. sth. 
concluded at Havre by the naval authorities for YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. For Europe, vid 


the transport of war ma/érie/. Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co. Saturday, Jan. 12th. 


The Trains teave Yornouama Station at 7.30, 
= _ |} 8.45, 9.30,® 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

_ The regulations for Public Loan Bonds for | 4-00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.307 p.m. 

industrial purposes and for Exchange Bills} The Trains reave Tonio (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 

(Okurasho Shoken) will be issued in January next. | 8.45, 10.00,® 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 

The bills consist of five kinds, viz; yen 100; Je | 4.00,® §.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30 p.m. 

500; yen 1,000; yen 5,000; and yen 10,000. The . 

proposed new loin bonds are to be issued to the |, Tox. markcd with Scan trowel, withon mowping a Tee 

or veagarakcnys of yen 20,000,000. In consequence vf this, | same as above with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 

the prices of the old bonds have begun to fall. Scents 

, The Yokohama Bourse is deserted, the number UYENO-KUMAGAL RAILWAY. 

of people in attendance being only ten, includin t Sigh oe a 

boys. Street bargains arc, however, carried on with Che Trains leave Uvesxo at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 

unabated vigour. ‘They amount to more than yen and 4 p.m., and Hownso at 6.30 and 11 a.m. and 

1,500,000. But as these bargains are simple pri- | 3-30 P-™- , 

vale agreements, they are broken whenever violent| The Fares are:—Special-class (Separate Com- 

fluctuations occur. ‘Phe arrest of gamblers the | partment), yen 2.35; First-class, yen 1.40; Phird- 

other day caused an uneasy feeling among oper- | class, sen 70. 











The arrival and ure of mails by the Occidental and 
iental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
ompanies, are approximate only. 








EXCHANGE. 





Rates are almost unchanged, business having 
been comparatively small. There has been a little 
more demand for Bank Paper at quotations. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............... 3/8 
Stecling—Bank 4 months’ sight ............. 9 
Stecling—Private 4 months’ sight............... 3/9 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight............... 3/9 
On Pans—Bank Ds cdntanabctecmnscsunsseseenaee ae 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight ............ 4.82 


On Hongkong—Bank sight ............-........ Pac 
ptors. Tamoto Soba (sleeve bargains \ On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... 4°), dis. 
from the brokers Pa yaa, ee: A pd ot YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. On Shangh Bank Bit sneer 72 
sleeves, and grasping the fingers of others, each| The Yokosuka steamers leave the English ne Fhe Ae tl ot gd pa 
manupulation meaning from one to ten thou-| Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.45 a.m., and 12.30,| On New York—Private jo days’ sight......... 91 
sand dollars worth or business) prevails. ‘The| 3.00, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.00 ; 


li On San Francisco—Bank Bills on emand... go 
Police have attempted to prohibit the practice. and 9.45 a.m., 12.1§m., and 2.00 and 4.00 p.m. On San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight... 91 


_ Original from 
Digitized by Google UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Kobe :—Mr. Goodson and a an Gali 
and 115 Japanese in ae pes ian 
Per British steamer Arabic, from : 
Miss E. Hartwell, Miss Mattie M. Revers ee 
M. Stonewell, John Taylor, T. H. Sumner, C 1. 
Comte, P. Comte, and Chas. A. Taylor in cabin. 
and 1 Eurcpean in steerage. For Hongkong: 
Miss B. Emerson, Miss Emily Young, Miss Mex 
Clark, Messrs. R._Maitland, and f° C. Spoon 
in cabin ; and 431 Chinese in steerage. 

Per German steamer Electra, for Kobe:—Mr 
H. Busch and servant, and Mr. Oestmann in 


Hiroshima Sfaru, Japanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
Wynn, 26th December orene ae and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Dsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Shimidzu, 
26th December,—Shimoda, General.—Dzu- 
kaisha. 

Shidsunoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Narita, 
_ December,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriu- 
s 

Taganonra Maru, Japanese steamer, 454, Matsu- 
moto, 26th December,— Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


LATEST SHIPPING. 
——__4_— 
FREIGHTS. 
During the past week chartering business has 
continued on the smallest scale; the berth, how- 
ever, for a.) destinations is well filled with both 
steam and sailing tonnage. 










ARRIVALS. 


Hiroshi in. F : Captai 
gina Mars, Janae emer, 1862, | rota aary Japanese eames, Got Carrom, 3606] at Mes Ea eae Ne fm 
Mails aed Geneva Mites Brat MS. Co December, —Hakodate, General.—Mitsu Bishi | yong: 1 European and Chinese in steerage. 


M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 

rath ela retnend rr Mails and General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kosuge Maru, Japanese steamer, 794, Kawaoka 
frikozo, i. December,—Kobe, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 270, Isoda, 27th 

December,—Kobe and Osaka, General.—Sei- 


Per British steamer Arabic, for Hongkong :—Miss 
B. Emerson, Miss Emily Young, Miss May Clark, 
Messrs. R. Maitland, and E. é Spooner in cabin; 
and 431 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hon vid 
Kobe and Negesen! :—Mr. and Mrs. Abell, child 
and servant, Messrs. C. Vercoe, F. S. Morse, 1 
Taylor, Shin Tuck Deng and servant, and Pow 
Lon and servant in cabin; and 4 Chinese and 12 


Dorothy, British bark, 320, A. Croal, 26th Decem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 13th December, Coals.—A. 
Center. 

Mark Lane, British steamer, 1,384, R. Porter, 24th 
December,—Shanghai vid N ki 21st 
December, General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Will o'the Wisp, British steamer, 166, C. H. 
Porrett, 24th December,—Hull vid Singapore 


sae moe ome | sae sao : 
ey ina Marx, Japanese steamer, f, . DR&PARTED. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, ilgou r, 27th Saker Hakodate, e-| Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong:— 


25th December,—Hakodate 22nd and Ogino- 
hama 24th D ecember, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Benois, 25th Decem- 
ber, — Hongkong 19th December, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 701, In 26th 
December,— Kobe 24th December, eral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 26th 
December, — Yokkaichi 23rd December, Gene- 
ral.—Kowyekisha. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 

December, — Handa 23rd December, 
Genera!.—Handasha. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 27th 
December,—Toba 24th December, General.— 
Seiriusha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 27th December,—Kobe 25th Decem- 
ber, Ceneral.—Mitsu Bishi M.S.S. Co. 

Abreck (8), Russian gunboat, Captain Schanz, 
27th December,—Hakodate 24th December. 

Iceberg, American ship, 1,135, A. L. Carver, 27th 

ecember,—New York 5th July, 40,000 cases 
Kerosene and General.—China and Japan 
Trading Co. * 

Arabic, British steamer 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 28th 
December, — San Francisco 1st December, 
Mails and General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 


Messrs. F. C. Rosenberg, John Steward, 
Nicof, Dawson, Schutz, Albert E. Dom 
Archibald Sinclair, S. Sakamidzu, S. Ishimoto, 
Otomo, Rin, Matsu, A. Sut, A. Mow, A. Yuen, 
and A. Chong in cabin; and 25 Malays in 
steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco:—Mr. M. J. Koch, Rev. T. J. Masters, 
wife and 3 children, Mr. H. Andersen, Mr. 
Channing Verbeck, Mr. Gustave Verbeck, and 
Mr. Guido Verbeck in cabin; and 12 s 
and 129 Chinese in steerage. For New York: 
Mr. W. R. Dunn, Mr. F. Hellyer, Mr. 0.N. 
Denny and wife, Mrs. B. O. Scott and infant, and 
Mr. A. F. Thompson in cabin. For Paris: Mr. 
A. Pelikan, wife and 2 children in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, {o 
Shanghai and ports :—H.E. Vice-Minister Kawase 
and 3 Secretaries, Governor Yamada, Governor 
Sakai, Governor Morioka, Major-General Konishi 
and child, Major-General Yamaji, Colonel Sato, 
Colonel Satake, Colonel Yamaguchi, Lieutenant 


ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
hey December,—Handa, General.—Handa- 
s 

Ben Nevis, British ship, 1,061, MacKie, 28th De- 
cember,—Nagasaki, Kerosene,—Cornes & Co. 

Electra, German eae BO E. a 28th 
December,— Havre an amburg vid ports, 
General.—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 28th 
5 ber,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kowyeki- 
s 


Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 612, B. E. Gall, 
28th December, — Hachinohe, General. — 
Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 29th 
December coer Mails and Gencral. 
—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 701, Ingman, 29th 
December,— Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. Nuguma, Mr. and Mrs. Fujioka, Mr. and Me. 

Sooloo, British bark, 472, Baike, 29th December,— | Sakata, Mrs. Hellyer and child, Mrs. Kokushi, 
Nagasaki, Kerosene and General. — H. Mrs. Iwafuji, Messrs. W. Turnbull, D. B. Fearing, 

MacArthur. ~ enolessa, Bigelow, oF sok cag bpaiarrpg om 

Tak Maru, : i , | Nakano, Nagamada, anabe, Haraguchi, Fujita, 

hasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,279, C NowrE: | Oga, Hayashi, Kitakaye, Horiuchi, Matsuno 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. | 2d Shaku in cabin. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 1540, L. H. Moule, 29th 
December,— Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and eral.—P, & O. S. N. Es. 





CARGOES. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong: 
Silk, for France, 777 bales; for England, 307 
bales; for Switzerland, 33 bales; Total, 1,117 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $8,690.00. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San 
Francisco :— 





DEPARTURES. 


Niigata Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
23rd December,—Hakodate vid Oginohama, 
Genera!.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 
Per Ja nese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :— jo Japanese. 


23rd December,—Fukuda, General.—Fuku-| Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from TEA 
dasha. Shanghai and ports:—Consul General and Mrs. O. yeanenco. vont. crviss, T0Til 
Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Okuma, 23rd | N. Denny, Mrs. O. B. Scott and child, Paymaster | Hongkong ............ 21 9s 18 
December, — Yokkaichi, General. — Kiyodo | A. King, U.S.N., Mrs. Hunter and soa! Mrs.| Shanghai ............ i 185 1,7% 
Unyu Kwaisha. ickstrand and 2 children, Mr. and Mrs. Nishi-| Hiogo ......... . ss 1343 srs 
Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,970, James, 23rd | mura and child, Mr. and Mrs. Kato, Mrs. Otsune, Yokohama ............ 3,084 142 49 
December,—Fushiki vid Kobe 8th December, Mrs. Omura, Messrs. F. S. Morse, H. Bush, F. Tota! 4372. 1172 3,690 81 
General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. AL oD Rickha beara ve sisal ui Sing-| six. 
: - eton, J. Kirkham, Nakajima, Tomohira, Mawija, new 0 uresa 
Benlarig, al pore et ie Clark, 24th | Kawashima, Kaneko, an Hashiguei in cabin; and ‘ rmaserco, Mame, cman Tm 
Tie ayan Heimann ic Co ies 2nd aor gale Thompson, Taylor, and Gust-| som kong ............ 174 —- 
’ 3 = at ” i. ‘ !. . > : seecessccece — _ 
City of Tckio, American steamer, 3,128, Dearborn, Sac MA, eee cian ta cabo For} y cesernnsee DT _# 
24th December,—San Francisco, Mails and re eee ae gs - 


Per Ls peed steamer Hiogo Maru, from Hako- 
date:—Mr. and Mrs. Kato and child, Messrs.| Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong vil 
Boag, Nakayama, Tsubouchi, and Saito in cabin ; | Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for France, 700 bales; 
and 1 European and 64 Japanese in steerage. for London, 75 bales; Total, 275 bales. 

From Oginohama: Messrs. Fudaichi and Kaji- 
tane in cabin; and 67 Japanese in steerage. REPORTS. 
‘The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Capa" 


Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong :— 
M. Grinet, Secretary of French Legation, in cabin. | John C. Young reports leaving Kobe on the 25th 


Per Russian steamer Kamtchatka, from Kobe :— ber, at 'm. with fresh to moderate W. 
Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, Mr. Hansen and 2 Japanese in cabin; and 45 and NAV. nae and fine clear weather throughout 
25th December,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kow- Japanese in steerage. the whole voyage. Arrived at Yokahama on the 
yekisha, Per Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, from ‘27th December, at 2.15 a.m. Passage , 33¢ hous: 


General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 24th 
December, — Yokkaichi, General. — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Felix, German schooner, 58, Sternberg, 25th De- 
cember,—Guam, General.—F. Retz & Co. 
Hakodate Afaru, Japanese steamer, 104, Inouye, 
25th December, — Yokkaichi, General. — 

Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 





Google 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
_--——-  $-- —-- 
IMPORTS. 


During the past week there is. no improvement 
to note in Yarns and Shirtings, and business 
continues on but a small scale, and prices weak. 
Piece Goods gencrally are fairly enquired for, and 
Velvets, with small Stocks, show a further advance. 
All Metals are quiet, and prices easier. 

COTTON YARNS. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium 
Nos. 16 to 24, Goud to Best 0.0.0... 


Borabay, No. 20, Good tu Best 0... 
Nos. 25 to 32, Common tu ene: 


PER FICUL. 
$24.50 to 27.50 
23.2§ to 29.25 
25-00 to 27.00 
24.00 to 30.09 


@ovces 


Nus. 23 to 32, Good to et 31.00 to 33.25 
Nos. 38 to 42 ......-- 34-00 to 30.00 
COTTON. PIE CE ‘GOODS. 


PER Pig 8. 


Grey Shirtings—S4 , 38} to 39 inches... $1.70 to 2.15 


Gre Shirtings—olb, 33§ to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
I. Cloth—7 bh, 24 yards, y2inches ...... 1.35 to 1.45 
Habe Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.75 
Prats—Assorted, *4Y ards, 3oinches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—lItalians an tteens Black, 3 PER Yano. 
inches... 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Rodi to ‘apt, 24 yards, 30 PER PELE. 
inches. .... 8.85 to 1.45 
Turkey Reds_—-2) to ‘ait, 24 yards, ‘30 
inches 1.35 to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3 tb, 24 yards, 30 ‘inches. 1.70 to 1.824 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches ...... 6.50 to 7.35 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 coltieds 0.60 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches .. 3.75 to 2.05 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.2§ to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ...... 0.13 to 0.23 
Mousseline de Lainc—Crape, m4 yards, 
jtinches ... 0.14} to 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 
gtinches ..... 0.184 to 0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—\' uzen, 24 y -ards, 
WP ANGER: i580. oct caie an caanewtncse 0.30 to 0.38} 


Cloths—Vilots, 54 © s6inches.. ........ 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches 


seetee 


0.30 to 0.30 
0.40 too0.50 


Cloths—Union, 54 @ 5G inches ......... 0.30 to 0.55 
aay iad and ereeey 6 to est 

per b. esis seseeee 0.95 tv 0.40 

IRON. - 
PER PICUL. 

Flat Bars, } inch. we. £2.50 to 2.85 
Flat Hars, § inch... sesssecees 2.80 £0 2.90 
Round and square up t to t inch ....... 2.80 to 2.40 
Nailrod, assorted . ee 2.35 to 2.60 


Naslrod, small size 2.55 to 3.15 


KEROSENE. 

The only sale report-d during the past week has 
been one of 15,000 cases Stella at $1.55. The 
Market remains firm at previous quotations, but 
dealers are too timid to operate at the advance. 
Deliveries during the week have bech 22,000 cases. 
The Iceberg has arrived with 40,200 cases, making 
present Stocks some 692,000 cases sold and unsold 
Oil, after deducting the cargo per Ben Nevis 
which has been re-exported to Nagasaki. 

PERC AEE, 

Devoe 


aso akeatiwsesenscpeees $1.72 
Comet. ......... : 


1. 
Stella ........... vee 


=_—-_--e-_—_—_—_—_— > 


No change in the situation as last reported— 
business nil, prices nominal. 


PER PICUL, 
White, No. 3... - B.oo to 8.35 
White, No. 2... . 6.75 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 .. . 6.30 to 6.50 
White, No. 4... 5.80 to 6.00 
White, No. § .........ccccceceeccc cee ee - 4:60 to 4.75 
Browa Formosa... asbendeuceors . 4-275 to 4.30 


EXPORTS. 
RAW SILK. 

Since our last issue of this day week the usual 
Christmas holidays have intervened, and the 
Amount of business passing has been restricted. 
Settlements are returned as 300 piculs, and the last 
two days have witnessed more enquiry especially 
for Filature kinds. ‘The Afensalel, which left here 
on the morning of the 22nd, took a shipment of 1,117 
bales, of these 307 were for England and Sto for 
Continental ports. (A good portion of this cargo 
WAs on native account). ‘The P.M. steamer City 


Go 


eT 


—_——_— 





of Tokio, wich sated 2ph instant, took the small 
quantity of 159 bales, all for New York. 

Prices are, on the whole, well maintained for all 
descriptions: occasionally a small parcel may be 
picked up at an advantageous price, the seller 
wanting moncy for the end of the ycar: but, asa 
rule, holders are strong in their determination to 
wait until after the New Year holidays. Arrivals 
have come in rather more freely, and Stocks are 
now about 4,100 piculs of all descriptions. 

Hanks.—There has been something done in these 
at last week's prices, but the total amount settled 
is but small. Stocks are again heavier, and Japa- 
nese seem inclined to be conservative in their 
idcas, looking for more business after the turn of 
the year. We notice sales of Good Medium Joshu 
at $470 to 472}, with good Hachoji at $450. 

Filatures.—At the beginning of the weck good 

chops were much enquired for, and the scarcity of 
these caused but little business to be done. ‘The 
U.S. mail took but 159 bales, including Filatures, 
Re-recls, and Kakedas. Recently there has been 
more disposition to operate in such qualities 
as are to be found in Stock, and some considerable 
parcels have been sent into godown for inspection. 
Amony the reported sales we observe Nihonmatsu, 
9635; Rokosha, $615; Nanshinsha, $010; Kai- 
mesha, $600; with other good Shinshu sorts at 
$595 to $590. Medium Koshu and Mino filatures 
have been done at $570 to 8580 according to 
quality. 
- Re-reels.—But little actually done in these, a 
small parcel “ Five Gicl” is reported settled at 
$575. For good Mcdium Shinshu re-reels $550 to 
&560 is wanted, while Fechigo have been bought at 
$550 and common Zaguri down to $520. 

Kakedas.—More business in these than for some 
time past: a good delivery of ‘‘ Sano-musume” has 
been sent in at S605, 8570, and 8530, respectively 
for firsts, seconds, and thirds. The chief demand 
has again run on sorts costing $530 to $540; several 
buyers are in the Market for these descriptions, 
and for the mement desirable parcels are scarce. 
The higher grades are still neglected, and prices 
given below fe anything above No. 2 are more or 
less nominal, 

Oshu.—Small daily doings in Sendai and Hama- 
tsuki without any material change in quotations. 
The available Stock is very small, and but moderate 
supplies are expected for the present. Best Sen- 
dai still commands $5v0. 


Taysaam Kinds.—Small porelane: continuc to 
be made on basis of Nagahama, $390; Nambu, 








$385. Of Sodat kinds no Stuck at present. 
aa ATIONS. 
Hanks—No. 1} . .. $500 to 510 
Hanks—No. 2 ( hinshu)... 490 to 500 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu) . 40 to guo 
Hanks—No. 24 (Shinshu) .. 475 to 435 
Hanks—No. 2 Uoshu) sedeuaitsicbansemecetsess 45 to 475 
Hanks—No. 3 450 to 460 
Hanks—No. 4} .. 430 to 440 
Filatures—Extra. sestevessessss 620 to G30 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers . wed gietneeewites 600 to 610 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers .. see 600 to Gio 
Filatures—No. 14, 14/17 deniers ..........- 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers ... 580 to 590 
Filatures—No. 2, 1418 deniers ............... 570 to 550 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers sitesis 540 to §50 
Re-reels—No. 1, 14. 16 deniers .. 5X0 to 5yo 
Re-reels—No. 4, 4 't7 deniers .. 595 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 2, 1451S deniers ........... 0. 555 to 505 
Ke-recls—No. 3, 14/20 Benes seeestesssseee §30 tO S40 
Kakedas—Extra. ee pee Go5 noin'l 
Kakedas—No. 1. 585 to 595 
Kakedas—No. 2. 535 to 545 
WKaketlas-=No.. $2 c65.0sce0c.cctinesiiess eased sesaes 510 to 520 
Oshiu Sendai—No, 24 ......-...cecececeeeeeee GOS 00.475 
Hamatsuki—No. 1,20 ..0...... cece cases §70 tO gNO 
Hamatsuki—No., 3, 4 occ ccececceeee cet seeees G20 (0 440 
Sodai—No. 2} ......... 400 to 410 
Export Tables Raw Silk t to  aSth Dee. - 1883 :— 
Seveow 1883-8g. 1882-23, 1881-83. 
Havas, Hacks, Baces. 
France and a Vetexitea 14,202 9433 4.143 
America . 7 6,856 55'S 2,674 
hag land. 2,308 2,51 1,945 
FOtal) sicveveisessscvess 25429 17,767 $8,705 


gle 














WASTE SILK. 
In spite of the holiday season, there has been a 


fair daily business in Waste; Scttlements for the 


seven days reaching fully 600 piculs. 


Best Noshe 


and Krbiso are sti!l wanted, the Market has been 
almost cleared of Mawata; and even Medium to 


ow Atbiso has had its turn at last. 


Arrivals 


from the country have not kept pace with Settle- 


—— 


plies are not expccted in any 
the Export to date is far below 


in Foshw assorted, at from $824 to $35 per 
Some fine Foshu at $1075, with Filature at 
and good Bushu at $105, complete the list. 


is nearly cleared. 
Oshu district, extra quality, has becn $195, tailing 
off to $175 according to grade. 


ments, and the Stock list shows a falling-off both 
in quality and quantity. 


Pierced Cocoons.—There has becn absolutely no 


movement in these beyond the arrival of a few 
piculs Medium to Fair from the interior: at 
ahaa these have not been sampled, and no sales 


have been made during the weck. Further sup- 
quently: although 
that of last season. 


Noshi-tto.—Again the chief business has been 
icul. 
3130, 


Kibiso. —More than half the total Settlements 


have been in this class, and the purchases made 
range from Filature kinds at $115, down to 
Hachoji $21, and Neré at $12. 
have been rather freely dealt in at 
ordinary Foshe. 


Low grade Wastes 


B50 to $40 for 


Mawata.—The run has continued and the Market 
‘The top price paid for some 


QUOTATIONS, 





Pierced Cocoons—Medium to nail vies se go to 100 
Noshi-ito—Filature, Best....... desasseue, 850 
Noshiito—Filature, Good ... 130 
Nushi-ito—Filature Medium .. 110 
Noshi-ito—Oshiu, Good to Lest. 140 to 845 
Noshi-ito—Shinshu, Best... re 110 
Nushi-ito—Shinshu, Good ...............5:58 100 
Noshi- ito—Shinshu, pa hancatiatesee: OO 
Noshi-ito—Joshu, Best............... 100 to 105 
Nushi-ito— Joshu, Good 87} 
Noshi~to—Joshu, Ordinary 75 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected ....-..-..-.++ 315 to 120 
Kibiso—Filatare, oecoee seccecteesseceeceesce 210 €O 105 
Kibiso—Oshu, Good ......... 95 to go 
Kibiso—Shinshu, Bese ican qo 
Kiliso—Shinshu, Seconds ........... 50 to 60 
Kibiso—Joshu, Fair to Common ...... 50 to 30 
Kiliso—Hachoj!, Medium to Low............ 20 to1§ 
kKibiso—Nen, to Common............... 20 to 12} 
Mawata—Good to Best ......... 170 to 1So 


Export Table Waste Silk to to ‘28th Dec., 1883 :— 











Suasox 1883-84. 1832- -1883. 1881-3883, 
Picuca, Poevis. Paccuts. 
Wraste Silk... 13 Qube 11,558 8,952 
Vierced Cocoons ......... 1,933 3,065 2,500 
15,374 14,923 31,512 


Exchange.—Rates have not fluctuated much 
since the 21st instant. Banks have been closed 
during the holidays, and quotations may be called : 
london 4 m/s., Credits, 3/9%; Documents, 3/93; 
New York 30 d/s., 91}; 60 d/s., 92}; Paris 6 m/s., 
{cs. 4.83. Kinsatsu have been steadily maintained 
on the same level, and close at 109} to 110 per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 28th Dec., 1883 :— 





Raw. — Wasvs. PICULA. 
Hanks... Pierced Cucoons ... 70 
Filature & Rosle | Nashi-ito 250 
Kakeda . ‘0 Kibiso .............0. $10 
Sendai & Hamatsuki joo | Mawata ............... 70 
Taysaam Kinds...... 100 

Total piculs...... 4,100 Total piculs...... goo 
TEA. 


The business since our last repert has been so 
trifling that but little remarks upon our ‘Tca 
Market. ‘he aggregate Settlements reach only 
about 385 piculs, t the bulk of which comprise Teas 
grading from Fine to Finest kinds, while Medium 
and Good Medium sorts have been almost neg- 
lected. The Market closes quict, and quotations 
remain nominally as before. The City of Tokio, 
sailed for San Francisco on the 24th instant, took 
144,71Ulbs. Tea from Yokohama, viz. :~For New 
York, 5,008 Ibs. ; for Chicayo, 2,120 lbs.; for Cali- 
fornia, 115,563 Ibs.; and for Canada 22,020 lbs. 


QUOTATIONS. 
Common .. ei sae scape saazoneanes .. $10 & under 
— Common 12 to 14 
Medium .. 16 to:38 
Good Medium ; 19 to 21 
Fine ...... ou Nominal 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. ‘Tix Prats axp Sueet Irox Ye, OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, TT . 

Pp , Sorintions wilt Pl wr bre ye tay ae “ef ta oe beg! \ yor oa ¢ual, 
this wonderful medicine there is ‘ Health for ndon Office ;—4, Corocit Court, Gracechurc P TT ; 1 7 

’ fi The blood is the fountain of life, and its | Street, E.C. tae ciel iaciablam icici 


purity can be maintained by the f these Pill 
Sir isan capone | For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | . OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS, 1873. 


in hhis work enthled “The Nile Tribetasies in have received following AWARDS :— 


Abyssinia,” says—“ I ordered the dragoman Ma- | Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 


homet to inform. the Faker that | D . op os 
and I had the best phn 9 ha ot Paes . ew South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 


sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had | Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® roR §A C£. 


many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity og cs . : 
of Holloway’s Pills. These are most coulal to ni Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 


explorer, - possessing unmistakable purgative | Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. FoR SALE, Volumes No: 1 and 2 of the 
the patient, a ich sidtaline bear al lea | © The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. “China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co., | in good condition. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT | May 1st, 1883. . Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 


Is a certam remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations 
of all kinds. It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing 
skin diseases, and in arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 
in 1871, says—“‘I had with me a quantity of olloway’s 
Ointment. I gave some to the people, and nothing could 
ones —_ pom ands in consequence, milk, fowls, ; ‘i 

utter, and horse poured in upon us, until at last a tea- . 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of f: >] _ ( t O 
0% and the demar.d became so great that I wit shligns to aC ar ane S as Ss. 
yt | the small remaining “ stock.” 





May rst, 1883. 














ivERyY CASTING 














the World. er ee ne eee On Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Duilding purposes 
a Railings, | Standards, Fountains, —_Verandahs, 
a = Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
ot siecle chgtnc TC cata aa Tel Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bundstands, 
“4 To Panels, Closcts, Columns, Conservatories, 
Js & E. ATKINSON Ss = Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


| PERFUMERY, 
sient rans feceg tot Tae 








DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 
tmolad tag 


Vienne, . FIRST CLASS AWARD 
nwo ‘Surin ALS ano “reer ante OF maT a. INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 


MELBOURNE, 188!. 


ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR i Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 








THE HANDKERCHIEF. WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOV. 
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ATKINSON'S wart ROSE hg Bae 5 WELL! LEE: 
zy. & GB. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONION, W. 
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